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INDIANS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA, 


FROM    ITS    FIRST   DISCOVERY. 


Hiicocy  mtktth  •  joang  nao  to  be  old,  without  either  wrinklei  or  grty  hain ;  privilledglnf  hia 
with  the  tzperieaee  of  age,  without  either  the  inflrmttiee  or  inconreniencei  thereof. 

■  \t        ♦•      *    ^  FuLLia*!  Ife^  ir«r. 

They  wane  uijSy^lte  April  nufir  •* 

lo  the  warm  noon  we  ihrink  away ; 
And  tut  they  follow  m  we  go 

Towards  the  eetting  day, 
Till  they  ihall  flU  the  land,  and  we 
Are  driven  into  the  weetem  eea.— BaTAirr 
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PREFACE 


TO    THE    ELEVENTH    EDITION. 


In  the  preface  to  the  eighth  edition^  (which  will  be  found  upon  the 
next  page,)  something  like  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Book  of  thb  Indians  may  be  seen;  in  addition  to  which  it  may 
be  stated  here,  that  the  ninth  and  tenth  editions  were  merely  reprints 
of  the  eighth,  without  either  additions  or  corrections. 

The  work  was  an  original  attempt  to  bring  the  events  in  Indian 
history  under  certain  heads,  which  heads  were  the  leaders  in  the 
events  on  the  side  of  the  Indians.  This  pUm,  although  the  most 
difficult  probably  that  could  have  been  chosen,  has  been  well  received 
by  the  public,  which  encourages  the  publishers  to  continue  its  puW* 
cation. 

The  date  of  my  last  preface,  on  the  following  page,  was  accidentally 
omitted.  It  should  have  been  1841.  The  disagreement  between  the 
dates  in  the  title-pages  of  books  of  the'  present  day^  with  certain  facts 
in  other  parts  of  them,  often  set  matters  in  a  ludicrous  point  of  view. 
The  practice  of  stereotyping  has  caused  much  confusion,  if  not  all  that 
to  which  I  refer.  It  now  behoves  an  author,  like  the  almanac  maker, 
to  write  his  preface  to  suit  the  latitude  of  one  year  as  well  as  another. 
This  remark  is  made  to  explain  some  seeming  inconsistencies  which 
may  be  found  in  the  work,  it  being  stereotyped.  The  reader  is  there- 
fore desired  to  boar  in  mind,  that  the  whole  work,  as  it  now  appears, 
was  published  in  1841,  and,  with  the  exce|(tion  of  some  important 
corrections,  and  a  few  notes  at  the  end,  has  remained  the  same  to  this 
time.  There  has,  however,  been  added  to  this  edition,  a  very  particu- 
lar Index,  at  a  great  expense  of  labor ;  and  it  is  now  submitted  as 
finished,  though  not  as  ^finished  performance. 

The  author  is  not  insensible  to  the  approbation  which  has  been 
constantly  bestowed  upon  his  labors,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
he  would  here  tender  his  sincere  gratitude  in  return.  That  approba- 
tion, with  the  kind  expressions  of  the  most  esteemed  literary  and  other 
friends,  has  encouraged  him  to  continue  his  labors  in  the  same  field ; 
and  he  now  has,  in  a  forward  state,  a  very  comprehensive  work  on  our 
Indian  afiairs,  brought  together  under  a  more  perfect  system  than  any 
thing  of  the  kind  hitherto  promulgated,  and  far  more  extensive.  Time 
will  determine  its  fate. 

Boston,  3fay,  1849. 


PREFACE. 


The  study  of  American  History  in  general,  and  of  Indian  History  in  particular,  has 
long  been  tne  favorite  employment  of  many  of  my  hours ;  I  cannot  say  '•  leisure  hours," 
for  such  are  unknown  to  me ;  but  time  amidst  a  variety  of  cares  and  business,  and  be- 
fore and  after  "  business  hours."  My  first  publication  upon  the  subject  of  the  Indians 
was  an  edition  of  Church's  History  of  Philip's  War,  a  duodecimo,  vk-ith  notes  and  an 
appendix.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  182o  ;  and,  in  1827,  it  was  considerably  enlarged, 
and  issued  in  a  second  edition,  the  copyright  of  which,  not  long  after,  passed  out  of  my 
hands,  and  the  number  of  editions  since  issued  is  unknown  to  me;  but,  about  two 
years  since,  one  of  the  proprietors  told  me  they  amounted  to  some  thirty  or  forty ;  yet 
'•second  edition"  is  continued  in  the  title-page  to  this  day,  (1848).  In  this  republi- 
cation I  intimated  my  design  of  a  work  upon  Indian  Bioguavhy,  and  in  1832,  a  small 
duodecimo  of  348  pages,  bearing  that  title,  was  published.  In  that  edition,  the  chiefs 
and  others  noticed  were  arranged  alphabetically.  In  1833,  a  second  edition  was  issued, 
with  The  Book  of  the  Indians  superadded  to  the  title.  The  volume  now  contained 
three  times  as  much  as  before,  and  yet  my  materials  were  scarcely  half  exhausted.  It 
was  in  octavo,  and  under  an  entirely  new  arrangement,  namely,  in  books  and  chapters; 
each  BOOK  being  paged  b\'  itself,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  new  matter  at  some  future 
time  at  the  end  of  each  Book.  This  arrangement  was  continued  through  all  the  edi- 
tions to  the  present.  A  third  edition,*  also  considerably  enlarged,  was  published  in 
1834,  which  extended  to  548  pages,  108  more  than  the  second.  The  same  year  produced 
Kfowrthf  with  a  few  corrections,  but  without  altering  the  nitniher  of  the  edition  in  the 
title-page.  iLjlftht  which  stands  numbered  as  x\iQ  fourth j  appeared  in  1835,  with  the 
addition  of  a  catalogue  of  all  the  principal  Indian  tribes,  arranged  alpl^abetically. 
This  was  drawn,  at  great  expense  of  time,  from  an  incredible  number  of  sources.  The 
■econd  edition  had  been  stereotyped,  to  the  original  cost  of  which  great  expense  had 
been  added  in  corrections  and  additions,  considerably  exceeding  the  profits  which  had 
aocraed,  and  I  was  now  beginning  to  console  myself  that  very  little,  if  any  thing,  more 
would  be  required  by  way  of  additions  or  corrections,  and  that  I  should  soon  l^gin  to 
deriye  some  small  aavantage  from  it,  as  it  had  been  tolerably  well  received ;  but  I  found 
I  had  "reckoned  without  my  host;  "  for,  on  the  night  of  the 30th  of  September,  1835» 
the  whole  was  consumed  b^*  fire.  This  was  quite  discouraging.  However,  I  soon  de- 
termined to  stereotype  it  anew.  Thus  taking  advantage  oi  what  I  had  considered  a 
great  misfortune,  I  began  to  revise  the  whole  throughout.  Parts  were  rewritten,  and 
additions  made  in  almost  every  page,  and  the  page  itself  was  enlarged,  although  one 
of  the  pages  of  the  former  editions  contained  as  much  reading  as  two  octavo  pages  in 
the  common  type.  Besides  this  enlargement  of  the  pages,  their  number  was  extended 
to  9ix  hundred.  Such  were  the  preparations  for  the  sixth  (though  printed  as  the  fifth) 
edition,  an  impression  of  which  was  issued  in  1836.  The  next  year  produced  a  seventh. 
This  was  the  same  as  the  preceding,  excepting  a  few  important  corrections.  I  come 
now  to  the  eighth  and  present  edition,  which  has  received  vor)'  important  enlargements 
in  the  three  last  books,  amounting  to  more  than  one  hundred  paqes ;  and  it  maybe 
proper  to  note,  that  all  after  nages  143  of  Book  III.,  96  of  Book  IV.,  168  of  Book  V., 
are  additions  to  what  has  been  before  published.  And  the  catalogue  of  the  tbibks 
has  been  enlarged  to  more  than  twice  its  original  amount.  It  is  now  submitted  with 
all  its  imperfections ;  and,  although  I  hope  to  multiply  the  number  of  editions,  I  have 
no  intention  of  further  enlarging  the  work. 

This  edition  has  been  delayed  many  months  in  consequence  of  a  hope  I  had  enter- 
tained of  living  to  be  assured  that  the  Florida  war  was  at  an  end.  That  time  may  now 
be  considered  to  have  arrived.  On  the  events  oi  that  war,  as  will  J[>e  seen,  I  have  been 
full  and  particular ;  and,  if  events  of  importance  have  escaped  me,  it  was  not  because 
I  had  not  used  great  exertions  to  possess  myself  of  them.  If,  however,  a  doubt  should 
be  raised  upon  this  head,  I  would  refer  the  skeptical  reader  to  a  document  published 
by  order  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  1840,  purporting  to  be  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  war, 
**  showing  the  massacres  committed  and  the  property  destroyed  by  the  hostile  Indians 
in  Florida  "  since  1835,  where  a  comparison  may  be  made  between  what  I  have  pub- 
lished, and  the  amount  of  information  in  the  possession  of  the  war  department. 

The  history  of  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  Cherokees  has  been  an  important 
addition  to  this  edition ;  and,  whatever  judgments  may  be  pronounced  upon  it  by  the 
present  generation,  I  shall  remain  silent,  under  the  consciousness  that  I  have  done  no 
m|ustice  to  the  parties  concerned.  I  have  been  an  observer  through  the  whole  course 
of  it,  and  registered  events  as  they  passed.  I  have  not  used  a  dirk  in  the  dark,  but 
the  broadsword  in  open  day,  with  fair  warning  to  the  adversary.  **  Let  those  who 
undertake  prepare  to  undergo." 

•  As  the  word  eiitCion  in  the  title-psK*  of  a  book  now-a-days  may  mean  any  thing  or  nothing, 
when  a  number  stands  before  it.  I  will  Juit  observe  that  my  flnrt  edition  consisted  of  1,500  copie*. 
the  sseond  of  9,000,  the  third  of  500,  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  of  1,000  each,  and  the  seventh  ot 
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ALPHABETICAL  ENUMERATION 


OP 


THE   INDIAN   TRIBES    AND   NATIONS. 


An  attempt  is  made,  in  the  following  Table,  to  locate  the  various  bands  of 
Aborigines,  ancient  and  modern,  and  to  convey  the  best  infbnnation  respect- 
ing their  numbers  our  multifarious  sources  will  warrant  Modem  writers 
have  been,  for  several  vears,  endeavorinsf  to  divide  North  America  into  cer- 
tain districts,  each  of  which  should  include  all  the  Indians  speaking  the  same, 
or  dialects  of  the  same,  lans^uage ;  but  whoever  has  paid  any  attention  to  the 
subject,  must  undoubtedly  nave  been  convinced  that  it  can  never  be  done 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  This  has  been  undertaken  in  reference  to  an 
approximation  of  the  ^eat  question  of  the  ori^n  of  this  people,  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  various  languages  used  among  tiiem.  An  unwritten  languajgre 
IS  easily  varied,  and  there  can  be  no  barrier  to  innovation.  A  continual  m- 
termixingr  of  tribes  has  gone  on  from  the  period  of  their  origin  to  the  present 
time,  judging  from  what  we  have  daily  seen ;  and  when  any  two  tribes  unite, 
speakingf  different  languages,  or  dialects  of  the  same,  a  new  dialect  is  pro- 
duced by  such  amalgamation.  Hence  the  accumulation  of  vocabularies 
would  be  like  the  pursuit  of  an  infinite  series  in  mathematics ;  with  this 
difference,  however — in  the  one  we  recede  from  the  object  in  pursuit,  while 
in  the  other  we  approach  it  But  I  would  not  be  understood  to  speak  dispar- 
agingly of  this  attempt  at  classification ;  for,  if  it  be  unimportant  in  the  main 
design,  it  will  be  of  considerable  service  to  the  student  in  Indian  history  on 
other  accounts.  Thus,  the  Vi^httB  are  said  to  speak  a  primitive  language, 
and  they  were  districted  in  a  small  territory  south  of  the  Cherokees ;  but» 
some  200  years  ago,  —  if  they  then  existed  as  a  tribe,  and  their  tradition  be 
true, —  thejr  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  one  of  the  great  lakes.  And 
they  are  said  to  be  descended  firom  the  Shawanees  by  some  of  themselves. 
We  know  an  important  conmiunity  of  tliem  is  still  in  existence  in  Florida. 
Have  they  created  a  new  language  in  the  course  of  their  wanderings  ?  or 
have  those  from  whom  they  separated  done  so  ?  Such  are  the  difficulties  we 
meet  with  at  every  step  of  a  classification.  But  a  dissertation  upon  these 
matters  cannot  now  be  attempted. 

In  the  following  analysis,  the  names  of  the  tribes  have  been  ^nerally  given 
in  the  singular  number,  for  the  sake  of  brevity ;  and  the  wo]3  IndianSy  after 
such  names,  is  omitted  firom  the  same  cause.  Few  abbreviations  have  been 
used :  —  W.  R.,  toest  of  the  Body  MomUaina  ;  m.,  miles ;  r.,  river;  1.,  lake ; 
and  perhaps  a  few  others.  In  some  instances,  reference  is  made  to  the  body 
of  the  work,  where  a  more  extended  account  of  a  tribe  is'  to  be  found.  Such 
references  are  to  the  Book  and  Page,  the  same  as  in  the  Index. 

Abekas,  probably  Muskoffees,  under  the  French  at  Tombeckbee  in  1760. 
Abenakibs,  over  Maine  till  1754,  then  went  to  Canada ;  200  in  1689 ;  150  in  1780. 
Absoboka,  (MinetareO  S.  branch  Yellowstone ;  lat.  46o,  Ion.  105° ;  45,000  in  1834. 
AccoxESAW,  W.  side  Colorado,  about  200  m.  S.  W.  Nacogdoches,  in  1806. 
AcoMAK,  one  of  the  six  tribes  in  Virginia  when  settled  by  the  English  in  1607. 
Adaizb,  4  m.  firom  Nachitoches,  on  lAke  Macdon :  40  men  in  1805. 
Adibokdaxs,  (Algonkin,)  along  the  N.  shore  St.  Lawrence ;  100  in  1786. 
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Affaooula,  small  clan  in  1783,  on  Mississippi  r.,  8  m.  above  Point  Coud^. 
AOAWOM,  (Wampanoags,)  at  Sandwich,  Mass. ;  others  at  Ipswich,  in  1620,  &c. 
Ahwahawat,  TMinetare,)  S.  W.  Missouri  1820,  3  m.  above  Man  dans ;  200  in  1805. 
AlOUES,  S.  of  tne  Missouri,  and  N.  of  the  Padoucas  ;  1,100  in  1760. 
Alanbak,  (Fall,)  head  branches  S.  fork  Saskashawan  ;  2,500  in  1804. 
Aloonkin,  over  Canada ;  from  low  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  of  the  "Woods. 
Aliatan,  three  tribes  in  1805  among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  heads  Platte. 
Aliche,  near  Nacogdoches  in  1805,  then  nearly  extinct ;  spoke  Caddo. 
Allakaweah,  (Paunch,)  both  sides  Yellowstone,  heads  Big  Horn  r. ;  2,300  in  1805. 
Allibama,  (Creeks.)  formerly  on  that  r.,  but  removed  to  Red  River  in  1764. 
Amalistes,  (Algonkins,)  once  on  St.  Lawrence ;  500  in  1760. 
An ASAOUNTAKOOK,  (Abenaki,)  on  sources  Androscoggin,  in  Maine,  till  1750. 
Andastes,  once  on  S.  shore  Lake  Erie,  S.  W.  Senccas,  who  destroyed  them  in  1672. 
Apaches,  (Lapane,)  between  Rio  del  Norte  and  sources  of  Nuaccs  r. ;  3,500  in  1817. 
Apalachicola,  once  on  that  r.  in  W.  Florida ;  removed  to  Red  River  in  1764. 
Appalouba,  aboriginal  in  the  country  of  their  name ;  but  40  men  in  1805. 
AaUANUSCHiONi,  the  name  by  which  the  Iroquois  knew  themselves. 
A&APAHAS,  S.  side  main  Canada  River ;  4,000  in  1836,  on  Kanzas  River. 
ARMOUCHiauois,  or  Makachite,  (Abenaki,)  on  River  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 
A&BEN AMUSE,  ou  St.  Antonio  River,  near  its  mouth,  in  Texas  ;  120  in  1818. 
Absinnaboin,  (Sioux,)  between  Assinn.  and  Missouri  r. ;  1,000  on  Ottawa  r.  in  1836. 
Atenas,  in  a  village  with  the  Faculli  in  1836,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Athapascow,  about  the  shores  of  the  great  lake  of  their  name. 
Atnas,  (Ojibewas,^  next  S.  of  the  Atha^ascow,  about  lat.  57°  N.,  in  1790. 
Attacapas,  in  a  district  of  their  name  in  Louisiana ;  but  50  men  in  1805. 
Attapuloas,  (Seminoles,)  on  Little  r.,  a  branch  of  Oloklikana,  1820,  and  220  souls. 
Attikamioubs,  in  N.  of  Canada,  destroyed  by  pestilence  in  1670. 
Avcosisco,  (Abenaki,)  between  the  Saco  and  Androscoggin  River  in  1630,  &c. 
AuOHQUAOA,  on  K  branch  Susquehannah  River ;  150  in  1768 ;  since  extinct. 
Atauais,  40  leagues  up  the  Des  Moines,  S.  E.  side ;  800  in  1805. 
Atutans,  8,000  m  1820,  S.  W.  the  Missouri,  near  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Bataoouul,  W.  bank  Mississippi,  opposite  the  Colipasa ;  important  in  1699. 
Bboies,  on  Trinity  River,  La.,  about  60  m.  S.  of  Nacogdoches ;  100  in  1805. 
Bio-DETILS,  (Tonktons,)  2,500  in  1836 ;  about  the  heads  of  Red  River. 
BiLOXi,  at  Biloxi,  Gulf  Mex.,  1699  ;  a  few  on  Red  r.,  1804,  where  they  had  removed. 
Blackfebt,  sources  Missouri ;  30,000  in  1834 ;  nearly  destroyed  by  small-pox,  1838. 
Blanche,  (Bearded,  or  White,)  upper  S.  branches  of  the  Missouri  in  1820. 
Blue-mud,  W.,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1820. 
Baothebton,  near  Oneida  Lake  ;  composed  of  various  tribes ;  350  in  1836. 

Caddo,  on  Red  River  in  1717,  powerful ;  on  Sodo  Bay  in  1800 ;  in  1804,  100  men. 
Cadodache,  (Nacogdochet,)  on  Angelina  r.,  100  m.  above  the  Nechez ;  60  in  1820. 
Cafwas,  or  AAIWA,  on  main  Canada  River,  and  S.  of  it  in  1830. 
Calasthocle,  N.  Columbia,  on  the  Pacific,  next  N.  the  Chillates ;  200  in  1820. 
Callimix,  coast  of  the  Pacific,  40  m.  N.  Columbia  River ;  1,200  in  1820. 
Camanches,  (Shoshone,)  warlike  and  numerous ;  in  interior  of  Texas. 
Canarsee,  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  1610,  from  the  W.  end  to  Jamaica. 
Cances,  (Kansas,)  1805,  from  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  over  Orand  r.,  toward  Vera  Cms. 
Canibas,  (Abenaki,)  numerous  in  1607,  and  after ;  on  both  sides  Kennebeck  River. 
Cabankoua,  on  peninsula  of  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  Louisiana ;  1,500  in  1805. 
Cabeb,  on  the  coast  between  the  Nuaces  and  Rio  del  Norte ;  2,600  in  1817. 
Cabrie&s,  (Nateotetains,)  a  name  given  the  natives  of  N.  Caledonia  by  traders. 
Castahana,  between  sources  Padouca  fork  and  Yellowstone ;  6,000  in  1805. 
Cataka,  between  N.  and  S.  forks  of  Chien  River ;  about  3,000  in  1804. 
Catawba,  till  late,  on  their  river  in  S.  Carolina ;  1,500  in  1743,  and  450  in  1764. 
CatHLACUMUPS,  on  main  shore  Columbia  River,  S.  W.  Wappatoo  i. :  450  in  1820. 
Cathlakahikit,  at  the  rapids  of  the  Columbia,  160  m.  up ;  900  in  1820. 
Cathlakamaps,  80  m.  up  Columbia  River ;  about  700  in  1820. 
Cathlamat,  on  the  Pacific,  30  m.  S.  mouth  of  Columbia  River ;  600  in  1820. 
Cathlanamenamex,  on  an  island  in  mouth  of  Wallaumut  River ;  400  in  1820. 
Cathlanaquiah,  (Wappatoo,)  S.  W.  side  Wappatoo  Island ;  400  in  1820. 
Cathlapootle,  on  Columbia  Kiver^pposite  the  Cathlakamaps ;  1,100  in  1820. 
Cathlapooya,  500  in  1820,  on  the  Wallaumut  River,  60  m.  from  its  mouth. 
Cathlasko,  900  in  1820,  on  Columbia  River,  opposite  the  Chippanchikchiks. 
Cathlathla,  900  in  1820,  on  Columbia  River,  opposite  the  Cathlakahikits. 
Cathlath,  600  in  1820,  on  the  Wallaumut  River,  60  m.  from  its  mouth. 
Cattanahaw,  between  the  Saskashawan  and  Missouri  Rivers,  in  1805. 
Cauohnewaoa,  places  where  Christians  lived  were  so  called. 
Chactoo,  on  Red  River ;  in  1805,  but  100 ;  indigenous :  always  lived  there. 
Ghaouanons,  the  French  so  called  the  Shawanese ;  (Chowans  ?) 
Cheboee,  (Cherokees,)  50  to  80  m.  S.  of  them ;  called  also  Mid.  Settlement,  1780. 
Chehaws,  small  tribe  on  Flint  River,  destroyed  by  (Georgia  militia  in  1817. 
Chipetan,  claim  from  Ut.  60^  to  65°,  Ion.  lOOo  to  110°  W. ;  7,500  in  1812. 
Chbbokbb,  in  Oeorgia,  8.  Carolina,  &o.,  till  1896;  tlien  forced  beyond  the  MituM. 
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Chbskitalowa,  (Seminoles,)  580  in  1820,  W.  ride  Chattahoochee. 
Chibn,  (Dog,)  near  the  sources  Chien  River ;  SOO  in  1805 ;  200  in  1820. 
Chihbelbesh,  40  m.  N.  of  Columbia  River ;  1,400  in  1820. 

Chickasaw,  between  heads  of  Mobile  River  in  1780 ;  once  10,000 ;  now  in  Arkansaf . 
CHiPFAMCHiKCHncB,  60  in  1820,  N.  side  Columbia  River,  220  m.  from  its  mouth. 
Chixahomini,  on  Matapony  River,  Va.,  in  1661 ;  but  3  or  4  in  1790 ;  now  extinct. 
Chikaxauoas,  on  Tennessee  River^  90  m.  below  the  Cherokees,  in  1790. 
Chillates,  150  in  1820,  on  the  Pacific,  N.  Columbia  River,  beyond  the  Quieetsos. 
CHiLLUKiTTEauAU,  ou  the  Columbia,  next  below  the  Narrows :  1,400  in  1820. 
Chiltz,  N.  of  Columbia  River,  on  the  Pacific,  next  N.  of  the  KilUxthocles. 
Chimkahpux,  on  Lewis  River,  N.  W.  ride  of  the  Columbia ;  1,800  in  1820. 
Chinm ooiL,  on  N.  side  Columbia  River ;  in  1820,  about  400  in  28  lodges. 
Chippbwas,  about  Lake  Superior,  and  other  vast  regions  of  the  N.,  very  nomeroos. 
Chitimioba,  on  W.  bank  Miss.  River  in  1722 ;  once  powerful,  then  slaves. 
Choktaw,  S.  of  the  Creeks ;  15,000  in  1812 ;  in  1848  m  Arkansas. 
Chopunnish,  on  Kooskooskee  River ;  4,300  in  1806,  in  73  lodges. 
Chowakok,  (Shawapese?)  in  N.  Carolina,  on  Rennet's  Creek,  in  1708;  3,000  in  1680. 
Chowans,  £.  of  the  Tuscaroras  in  N.  Carolina ;  60  join  the  Tuscaroras  in  1720. 
Ch&istxnaux,  only  another  spelling  of  Knutemaux,  which  see. 
Clahclbllah,  700  in  1820,  on  the  Columbia  River,  below  the  rapids. 
CuLKSTAB,  W.  R.,  on  a  river  flowing  into  the  Columbia  at  Wappatoo  Island. 
Claxoctomicr,  on  the  Pacific,  next  N.  of  the  Chiltz ;  260  in  1820. 
Clanixatas,  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  Wappatoo  Island ;  200  in  1820,  W.  R. 
Clannabxinixuns,  S.  W.  ride  of  Wappatoo  Island :  280  in  1820,  W.  R. 
Clatsops,  about  2  m.  N.  of  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River ;  1,300  in  1820. 
CI.ABKAXES,  on  a  river  of  their  name  flowing  into  the  Wallaumut ;  1,800  in  1820. 
Cnbis,  on  a  river  flowing  into  Sabine  Lake,  1690  ^  the  Coenis  of  Hennepin,  probably. 
CoHAXiBS,  nearly  destroyed  in  Pontiak's  time ;  m  1800,  a  few  near  Lake  Winnebago. 
CoLAPissAS,  on'£.  bank  Mississippi  in  1720,  opposite  head  of  Lake  Pontchartrain. 
CoNCHATTAB  Came  to  Appalousas  m  1794,  from  £.  the  Mississ. ;  in  1801,  on  Sabine. 
CoNOA&BBS,  a  small  tribe  on  Congaree  River,  S.  Carolina,  in  1701 ;  long  since  gone. 
CoNOTB,  perhaps  Kanhawas,  being  once  on  that  river ;  (Canais,  and  variations.) 
CoouLOO-oosE,  1,500  in  1806,  coast  of  Pacific,  S.  of  Columbia  r.,  and  S.  of  Killawatt. 
CooPSPELLAB,  on  a  river  falline  into  the  Columbia,  N.  of  Clark's ;  1,600  in  1806. 
Coot  ADAS,  (Creeks,)  once  rerioed  near  the  River  Tallapoosie. 
CoppEB,  so  called  from  their  copper  ornaments,  on  Coppermine  River,  in  the  north. 
CoBEES,  (Tuscaroras,)  on  Neus  Jbtiver,  N.  Carolina,  in  1/00,  and  subsequently. 
CoBONKAWA,  on  St.  Jacintho  River,  between  Trinity  and  Brazos ;  350  in  1820. 
CowLiTSZCK,  on  Columbia  River,  62  m.  from  its  mouth,  in  3  villages ;  2,400  in  1820. 
Cbbbks,  jMuscogees,)  Savannah  r.  to  St.  Augustine,  thence  to  Flint  r.,  1730. 
Cbees,  (Lynx,  or  Cat,)  another  name  of  the  Knistenaux^  or  a  part  of  them. 
Cbows,  (Absorokas,)  S.  branches  of  the  Yellowstone  River;  45,000  in  1834. 
CuTSAHNix,  on  both  sides  Columbia  River,  above  the  Sokulks ;  1,200  in  1820. 

Dahoota,  or  DocoTA,  the  name  by  which  the  Sioux  know  themselves. 

Belawabe,  (Lenna-lenape,)  those  once  on  Delaware  River  and  Bay;  500  in  1750. 

BiNONDADiES,  (HuTous,)  same  called  by  the  French  Tionontaties. 

DoEOS,  small  tribe  on  the  Maryland  side  Potomac  River,  in  1675. 

DooBiBS,  (Blackfeet,)  but  speak  a  different  language. 

Dogs,  the  Chiens  of  the  French.    See  Cuien. 

DoTAXB,  120  in  1805 ;  about  the  heads  of  Chien  River,  in  the  open  country. 

Eakuses.    See  Exusas. 

EcHEXiNS,  (Canoe-men.)  on  R.  St.  Johns ;  include  Passamaquoddies  and  St.  Johns. 

Edistoes,  in  S.  Carolina  in  1670  ;  a  place  still  bears  their  name  there. 

ExusAS,  (Seminoles,)  W.  ride  Chattahoochee,  2  m.  above  the  Wekisas  ;  20  in  1820. 

Enbsuu&bs,  at  the  great  Narrows  of  the  Columbia ;  1,200  in  1820,  in  41  lodges. 

Ebies,  along  £.  side  of  Lake  Erie,  destroved  bv  the  Iroquois  about  1654. 

EsAWS,  on  River  Pedee,  S.  Carolina,  in  1701 ;  then  powerful ;  Catawbas,  probably. 

EsKELOOTS,  about  1,000  in  1820,  in  21  lodges,  or  clans,  on  the  Columbia. 

EsQUiXAUX,  all  along  the  northern  coasts  of  the  frozen  ocean,  N.  of  60o  N.  lat. 

Etohussewaxxes,  (Semin.,)  on  ChatUhoochee,  3  m.  above  Ft.  Gaines ;  100  in  1820. 

Facullies,  100  in  1820 ;  on  Stuart  Lake,  W.  Rocky  Mount. ;  lat.  54^,  Ion.  125o  W. 
Fall,  so  called  from  their  residence  at  the  falls  of  the  Kooskooskee.    See  Alans  aB8.  ] 
Five  Nations,  Mohawks,  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  and  Oneidas ;  which  see. 
Flat-Heads,  (Tutseewas,)  on  a  large  river  W.  R. ;  on  S.  fork  Columbia  r. 
FoLLBS  Ayoines,  the  French  so  caUed  the  Menominies. 
Fond  du  Lac,  roam  from  Snake  River  to  the  Sandy  Lakes. 
Fowl-towns,  (Seminoles,)  12  m.  E.  Fort  Scott ;  about  300  in  1820. 
FoxBS,  (Ottagamies,)  called  Renards  by  the  French ;  dispossessed  by  B.  Hawk's  war. 

Oanawbsb,  on  the  heads  of  Potomac  River ;  same  as  Kankaways,  probably. 

Oathbad,  Martha's  Vineyard ;  200  in  1800 ;  in  1820,  340. 

QsLkxn  Bras,  oa  QuaA  r.»  K.  ride  L.  Ontario ;  Mohawks,  Souocm,  and  oth. ;  2,000. 
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Orgs  Yentbbs,  W.  Mississippi,  on  Maria  River,  in  1806 ;  in  1834,  3|000.  ' 

Hare-foot,  next  S.  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  in  perpetual  war  with  them. 
Hallibbes,  a  tribe  of  Creeks,  destroyed  in  1813. 

Hannakallal,  600  in  1820,  on  Pacific,  S.  Columbia,  next  beyond  the  Luckkarso. 
Hassan AXE8ITS,  a  tribe  of  Nipmuks,  embraced  Christianity  in  1660. 
HiHiGHENiMMO,  1,300  in  1820,  from  mouth  of  Lastaw  River,  up  it  to  the  forks. 
Hellwits,  100  m.  along  the  Columbia,  from  the  falls  upward,  on  the  N.  side. 
Herring  Pond,  a  remnant  of  Wampanoags,  in  Sandwich,  Mass. ;  about  40. 
HiBTANS,  (Camanches.)  erratic  bands ;  from  Trinity  to  Brazos,  and  Red  River. 
HiNi,  (Cadodache,)  ^  in  1820,  on  Angelina  r.,  between  Red  r.  and  Rio  del  Norte. 
Hitchittebs,  once  on  Chattahoochee  r. ;  600  now  in  Arkansas ;  speak  Muskogee. 
HoHiLPOS,  (Tushepahas,)  300  in  1820,  above  great  falls  on  Clark's  River. 
HuxAS,  (Oumas,)  *'Red  nation,"  in  Ixsussees  Parish,  La.,  in  1805,  below  Manchak. 
HuRONS,  (Wyanaots,  Quatoghies,)  adjacent,  and  N.  gt.  lakes;  subd.  by  Iroq.,  1650. 

Illinois,  <*the  lake  of  men/*  both  sides  Illinois  r. ;  12.000  in  1670;  60  towns  in  1700. 
Inies,  or  Tacuibs,  [Texas  ?1  branch  Sabine ;  80  men  in  1806;  speak  Caddo. 
lowAYS,  on  loway  River  before  Black  Hawk's  war;  1,100  beyond  the  Mississippi 
Iroquois,  1606,  on  St.  Lawrenc<),  below  Quebec ;  1687,  both  sides  Ohio,  to  Mus. 
ISATis,  sometimes  a  name  of  tl<e  Sioux  before  1755. 
Ithktexamits,  600  in  1820,  on  N.  side  Columbia,  near  the  Cathlaskos. 

Jelan,  one  of  the  three  tribes  of  Camanches,  on  sources  Brazos,  Del  Norte,  &c. 

Kadafaus,  a  tribe  in  N.  Carolina  in  1707. 

Kahunkles,  400  in  1820,  W.  Rockv  Mountains ;  abode  unknown. 

Kaloosas,  a  tribe  found  early  in  Florida,  long  since  extinct. 

Kanenavish,  on  the  Padoucas'  fork  of  the  Platte ;  400  in  1805. 

Kanhawas,  Ganawese  or  Canhaways ;  on  the  River  Kanhawa,  formerly. 

Kansas,  on  the  Arkansas  River ;  about  1,000  in  1836 ;  in  1820,  1,850. 

Kaskaskias,  (lUin.)  on  a  river  of  same  name  flowing  into  the  Mississ. ;  250  in  1797. 

Kabkayas,  between  sources  of  the  Platte  and  Rocky  Mountains ;  3,000  in  1836. 

Kattbka,  (Padoucas,)  not  located  by  travellers.    See  Padoucas. 

Kebkatsa,  (Crows,)  both  sides  Yellowstone,  above  mouth  Big  Horn  r. ;  3,500  in  1805. 

Kbyche,  E.  branch  Trinity  River  in  1806 ;  once  on  the  Sabine ;  260  in  1820. 

KiAWAS,  on  Padouca  River,  beyond  the  Kites  ;  1,000  in  1806. 

Kioene,  on  the  shore  of  Pacific  Ocean  in  1821,  under  the  chief  Skittegates. 

KiXAFOO,  formerly  in  Illinois ;  now  about  300,  chiefly  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

Killaxuk,  a  branch  of  the  Clatsops,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  about  1,000. 

Killavitat,  in  a  large  town  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  £.  of  the  Luktons. 

Killaxthocles,  100  in  1820,  at  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River,  on  N.  side. 

KixoENiMS,  a  band  of  the  Chopunnish,  on  Lewis's  River ;  800  in  1820,  in  33  clans. 

Kinai,  about  Cook's  Inlet,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Kites,  (Stactans,)  between  sources  Platte  and  Rocky  Mountains;  about  500  in  1820. 

KiSKAKONS  inhabited  Michilimakinak  in  1680 ;  a  Huron  tribe. 

Knistenauic,  on  Assinnaboin  River:  5,000  in  1812;  numerous;  women  comely. 

KONAOENS,  Esquimaux,  inhabiting  Kadjak  Island,  lat.  58^^,  Ion.  152o  W. 

KooK-KOO-oosE,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  S.  of  the  Killawats ;  1,500  in  1835. 

KusxARAWAOKS,  one  of  six  tribes  on  E.  shore  of  Chesapeak  in  1607 ;  (Tuscaroras  ?) 

Lahanna,  2,000  in  1820,  both  sides  Columbia,  above  the  mouth  of  Clark's  River. 

Lapannb.    See  Afaches. 

Lartiblo,  600  in  1820,  at  the  falls  of  Lastaw  River,  below  Wayton  Lake. 

Leaf,  (Sioux,)  600  in  1820,  on  the  Missouri,- above  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Leech  River,  about  350  in  1820,  near  Sandy  Lake,  lat.  46<>  9'  N. 

Lbnna  Lenape,  once  from  Hudson  to  Delaware  River  ;  now  scattered  in  the  West. 

LiPANis,  800  in  1816,  from  Rio  Grande  to  the  interior  of  Texas ;  light  hair. 

LoucHEUx,  next  N.  of  the  Esquimaux,  or  S.  of  lat.  67°  1-5'  N. 

LuKAWis,  800  in  1820,  W.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  abode  unknown. 

LuKKAiiso,  1,200  in  1820,  coast  of  Pacific,  S.  of  Columbia  r.,  beyond  the  Shallalah. 

LvKTONs,  20  in  1820,  W.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  abode  unknown. 

Machafunqas,  in  N.  Carolina  in  1700 ;  practised  circumcision. 

Mandans,  1,250  in  1805,  1200  m.  fm.  mouth  of  Misso. ;  1838,  reduced  to  21  by  sm.  pox. 
Manqoaos,  or  Tuteloes,  (Iroquois,)  Nottoway  River,  formerly;  now  extinct. 
Manhattans,  (Mohicans,)  once  on  the  island  where  New  York  city  now  stands. 
Mannahoaks,  once  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Rappahannock  r. ;  extinct  long  ago. 
Marachites,  (Abenakies,)  on  the  St.  John's  ;  a  remnant  remains. 
Marsapeaoues,  once  on  Long  Island,  S.  side  of  Oyster  Bay  ;  extinct. 
Harshpees,  (Wampanoags,)  315  in  1832;  Barnstable  Co.,  Mass. ;  mixed  with  blacks. 
Mascoutins,  or  Fire  Ind.,  beiw.  Mississ.  and  L.  Michigan,  1665 ;  (Sacs  and  Foxes  ?^ 
Massachusetts,  the  state  perpetuates  their  name. 


Massa wombs,  (Iroquois,)  once  spread  over  Kentucky. 
Mathlanors,  (hX)  in  1820,  on  an  island  in  the  mouth  of 
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Matss,  600  in  1805,  St.  Gabriel  Creek,  mouth  of  Outdaioope  River,  Loaiiiana. 
MsNOMiNiKS,  (AlffonkinsO  once  on  Illinois  r. ;  now  300  W;  Biissistippi. 
HBUA88A0NS8,  2,000  in  1764,  N.  of,  and  adjacent  to,  L.  Huron  and  Superior. 
MiAXiB,  (Algbnkins,)  once  on  the  r.  of  their  name ;  now  1,500,  beyond  the  Missisf. 
HIKA8AUJUB8,  (Seminoles,)  about  1,000  in  1821 :  very  warlike. 
MiKXAXS,  (Algonkins,)  3,000  in  1760,  in  Nova  Scotia ;  the  Suriquois  of  the  French. 
MixsuKABALTON,  (Tushepaha,)  300  in  1820,  Clark's  River,  above  great  falls,  W.  R. 
MiNBTAJiBS,  2,600  in  1805,  5  m.  above  the  Mandans,  on  both  sides  Knife  River. 
MiNDAWA&CAHTON,  in  1805,  on  both  sides  Mississippi,  from  St.  Peter's  upward. 
Sf  IN00E8,  once  such  of  the  Iroquois  were  so  called  as  resided  upon  the  Scioto  River. 
MiNSi,  Wolf  tribe  of  the  Lenna  Lenape,  once  over  New  Jersey  and  part  of  Penn. 
M18SOURIE8,  once  on  that  part  of  the  Kiver  just  below  Grand  r.,  in  18^. 
M1TCHIOAMIB8,  one  of  the  iive  tribes  of  the  Illinois  ;  location  uncertain. 
Mohawks,  head  of  Five  Nations ;  formerly  on  Mohawk  r. ;  a  few  now  in  Canada. 
MoHBOANS,  or  Moi^KUNMUKS,  in  1610,  Hudson  r.  from  Esopus  to  Albany. 
MoNACAifS,  (Tuscaroras,)  once  near  where  Richmond,  Virginia,  now  is. 
M0NOOULATCHE8,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Mississippi.    See  jBayaooulas. 
M0NTAONE8,  (Algonkins,)  N.  side  St.  Law.,  betw.  Saguenay  and  Tadousac,  in  1609. 
M0NTAUK8,  on  £.  end  of  Lone  Island,  formerly  ;  head  of  13  tribes  of  that  island. 
MoRATOKS,  80  in  1607 ;  40  in  1669,  in  Lancaster  and  Richmond  counties,  Virginia. 
M08QUITO8,  once  a  numerous  race  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 
MuLTNOMAHS,  (Wappatoo,)  800  in  1820,  mouth  of  Multnomah  River,  W.  R. 
MuNSBYS,  (Delawares,)  in  1780,  N.  branch  Susquehannah  r. ;  to  the  Wabash  in  1808. 
Mu8KOOB£8,  17,000  in  1775,  on  Alabama  and  Apalachicola  Rivers.    See  B.  iv. 

Nabbdachss,  (Caddo,)  on  branch  Sabine,  15  m.  above  the  Inies ;  400  in  1805. 
Nabxjos,  between  N.  Mexico  and  the  Pacific:  live  in  stone  houses,  and  manufacture. 
Nandakoks,  120  in  1805,  on  Sabine,  60  m.  W.  of  the  Yattassees ;  (Caddo.) 
Nantikokes,  1711,  on  Nantikoke  River ;  1755,  at  Wyoming ;  same  year  went  west 
Nabcotah,  the  name  by  which  the  Sioux  know  themselves. 
Nabsaoansbts,  S.  side  of  the  bay  which  perpetuates  their  name ;  nearly  extinct. 
NASHUAT8,  (Nipmuks,)  on  that  river  from  its  mouth,  in  Massachusetts. 
Natchez,  at  Natchez ;  discovered,  1701 ;  chiefly  destroyed  by  French,  1720. 
Natchitoches,  once  at  that  place ;  100  in  1804 ;  ^ow  upon  Red  River. 
Natbotbtains,  200  in  1820,  W.  R.,  on  a  river  of  their  name,  W.  of  the  Facullies. 
Natiks,  (Nipmuks,)  in  Massachusetts,  in  a  town  now  called  after  them. 
Nbchacokb,  (Wappatoo,)  100  in  1820,  S.  side  Columbia,  near  Quicksand  r.,  W.  R. 
Nbbkebtoo,  700  in  1820,  on  the  Pacific,  S.  of  the  Columbia,  beyond  the  Touicone. 
Nbmalquinnbb,  (Wappatoo,)  200  in  1820,  N.  side  Wallaumut  River,  3  m.  up. 
N1ANTIK8,  a  tribe  of  the  Narragansets,  and  in  alliance  with  them,  p.  131. 
NiOABiAOAS,  once  about  Michilimakinak ;  joined  Iroquois  in  1723,  as  seventh  nation. 
K1PI88IN8,  (original  Algonkins,)  400  in  17^,  near  the  source  of  Ottoway  River. 
N1PMUK8,  eastern  intenor  of  Mass. ;  1,500  in  1775 ;  extinct.    See  p.  82,  104,  164,  275. 
N0BRIDOBWOK8,  TAbenakies,)  on  Penobscot  River.    See  Book  iii.  303,  311. 
N0TTOWAY8,  on  Nottoway  River,  in  Virginia ;  but  2  of  clear  blood  in  1817. 
Ntackb,  (Mohicans,)  or  Manhattans,  once  about  the  Narrows,  In  New  York. 

Oakmvloes,  (Muskogees,)  to  the  £.  of  Flint  River ;  about  200  in  1834. 
OcAMECHBS,  in  Virginia  in  1607 ;  had  before  been  powerful ;  then  reduced. 
Ochbbs.    See  Uchees.  —  Perhaps  Ochesos ;  230  in  Florida  in  1826,  at  Ochee  Blu£ 
OcoNAS,  (Creeks.)    See  Book  iv.  369. 

Ojibwas,  (Cbippeways,)  30,000  in  1836,  about  the  great  lakes,  and  N.  of  them. 
OKATIOKINAN8,  (Seminoles.)  580  in  1820,  near  Fort  Gaines,  £.  side  MississippL 
OXAHA8,  2,200  in  1820,  on  Elkhom  River,  80  m.  from  Council  Bluffs. 
Onbzdas,  one  of  the  Five  Nations ;  chief  seat  near  Oneida  Lake,  New  York. 
Onondaoas,  one  of  the  Five  Nations ;  formerly  in  New  York  :  300  in  1840. 
O0TLABH0OT9,  (Tushepahas,)  400  in  1820,  on  Clark's  River,  W.  Rocky  Mountains. 
Osaobs,  4,000  in  1830,  about  Arkansas  and  Osage  Rivers ;  many  tribes. 
Otaoamibs,  (Winnebagoes,)  300  in  1780,  betw.  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  the  Mississ. 
Otobs,  1,500  in  1820;  in  1805,  500;  15  leagues  up  the  River  Platte,  on  S.  side. 
Ottawas,  1670,  removed  from  L.  Superior  to  Michilimakinak ;  2,800  in  1820. 
OuiATANONs,  or  Waas,  (Kikapoos,)  mouth  of  Eel  r.,  Ind.,  1791,  in  a  village  3  m.  long. 
OuxAS,  E.  bank  Mississippi  in  1722,  in  2  villages,  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  rivar. 
OWA88I8SA8,  (Seminole8,j  100  in  1820,  on  £.  waters  of  St.  Mark's  River. 
OzAS,  2,000  in  1750 ;  on  Ozaw  River  in  1780,  which  flows  into  the  Mississippi. 
Oznf  IBS,  one  of  the  six  tribes  on  £.  shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  I0O7. 

Paoakas,  on  Quelquechose  River,  La. ;  80  men  in  1805 ;  40  m.  S.  W.  Natchitoches. 
Padovcas,  2,000  warriors  in  1724,  on  the  Kansas ;  dispersed  before  1805. 
Padowaoas,  by  some  the  Senecas  were  so  called ;  uncertain. 
Pailsh,  200  in  1820,  on  coast  of  the  Paciflc,  N.  Columbia  r.,  beyond  the  Potoashs. 
Palaohbs,  a  tribe  found  early  in  Florida,  but  long  since  extinct. 
Pamlico,  but  15  in  1708,  about  Pamlico  Sound,  in  N.  Carolina ;  extinct. 
Panoas,  once  on  Red  Biver,  of  Winnipee  L  ;  afterwards  joined  the  Omahas. 
Pahu,  (Tonieas,)  40  iFilUges  in  1750,  8.  br.  Missouri ;  70  yUUges  on  Red  r.,  1755. 
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Panxeh.    See  Allakavteam,  2,300  in  1805,  on  heads  Bie  Horn  RiTer. 
Pjlscatawats,  onee  a  oonsiderable  toibe  on  the  Maryland  side  Potomac  Hirer.   • 
Pabcaooulas,  25  men  in  1805,  on  Bed  r.,  00  m.  below  Natchitoches ;  from  florida. 
Passaxaquoddib,  on  Schoodak  r.,  Me.,  in  Perry  Pleasant  Point,  a  small  number. 
Paunee,  10,000  in  1820,  on  the  Platte  and  Kansas ;  Republicans,  Loupes,  and  Picts. 
Pawistucibnexuk,  500  in  1820 ;  small,  brave  tribe,  in  the  prairies  of  Missouri. 
Pawtuokbts,  (Nipmuks,)  on  Merrimac  River,  where  Chelmsford  now  is  ;  extinct. 
Peoans,  (Nipmuks,)  10  in  1793,  in  Dudley,  Mass.,  on  a  reservation  of  200  acres. 
Pello  ATP  ALLAH,  (Chopunnish,)  1,600  in  1820,  on  Kooskooskee  r.,  above  forks,  W.  ^ 
Pbmobscots,  (Abenakies,)  330,  on  an  island  in  Penobscot  r.,  12  m.  above  Bangor. 
Pennakooks,  (Nipmuks,)  along  Merrimac  r.,  where  is  now  Concord,  N.  H.,  &c. 
Peorias,  97  in  18^,  on  Current  River ;  one  of  the  five  tribes  of  the  Illinois. 
Pequakets,  (Abenakies,)  on  sources  Saco  River ;  destroyed  by  English  in  1725. 
PBauoTS,  about  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  River ;  subdued  in  1637. 
Phillimebs,  (Seminoles,)  on  or  near  the  Suane  River,  Florida,  in.  1817. 
P1ANKA8HAW8,  3,000  once,  on  the  Wabash ;  in  1780,  but  950 ;  since  driven  west. 
PLA.NKATANK,  a  tribe  in  Virginia  when  first  settled ;  unlocated. 
PiNBSHOW,  (Sioux,!  150  in  1820,  on  the  St.  Peter's,  15  m.  from  its  mouth. 
PiSHQUiTPAH,  2,600  in  1815,  N.  side  Columbia  River,  at  Muscleshell  Rapids,  W.  R. 
PoTOASH,  200  in  1820,  coast  Pacific,  N.  mouth  Columbia,  beyond  Clamoctomichs. 
PoTTOWATTOMiE,  1671)  on  Noquet  i.,  L.  Michigan  ;  1681,  at  Chicago. 
PoWHATANS,  32  tribes  spread  over  Virginia  when  first  discovered  by  the  English. 
PUAMS,  the  Winnebagoes  were  so  called  by  the  French  at  one  period. 

QuAB ADOS,  (Nipmuks,)  at  a  place  of  the  same  name,  now  Brookfield,  Mass. 
QuAPAW,  700  in  1820,  on  Arkansas  r.,  opp.  Little  Rock  ;  reduced  by  sm.  pox  in  1729. 
QuATHLAUPOHTLES,  oa  S.  W.  side  Columbia,  above  mouth  Tahwahnahiook  River. 
QuATOOHiE,  (Wyandots,)  once  S.  side  L.  Michigan  ;  sold  their  lauds  to  Eng.  in  1707- 
QUBSADAS.     SeeCoosADAS. 

QuiEETSOS,  on  the  Pacific ;  250  in  1820 ;  N.  Columbia  r.,  next  N.  of  the  Quiniilts. 
QuiNiiLTS,  on  coast  of  the  Pacific,  N.  of  Columbia  r. ;  250  in  1K20 ;  next  the  Pailshs. 
QuiNNECHART,  coast  Pacific,  next  N.  Calasthocles,  N.  Columbia  r. ;  2,000  in  18^. 
QuiNNiPissA  are  those  called  Bayagoulas  by  the  Chevalier  Tonti. 
QuoDDiES.    See  Passaxaquoddib.  —  3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  181. . 

Bapids.    See  Pawistucibnbxuks. 

Redobound,  (Seminoles,)  100  in  1820,  on  Chattahoochie  r.,  12  m.  above  Florida  line. 

Bedknifb,  so  called  from  their  copper  knives  ;  roam  in  the  region  of  Slave  Lake. 

Rei>-8TICK,  (Seminoles,)  the  Baton  Rouge  of  the  French. 

Bbd-wino,  (Sioux,)  on  Lake  Pepin,  under  a  chief  of  their  name ;  100  in  1820. 

RiCA&BE,  (Paunees,)  before  1805,  10  large  vill.  on  Missouri  r. ;  retluced  by  smaU  pox. 

River,  (Mohegans,)  S.«f  the  Iroouois,  down  the  N.  side  of  Hudson  r. 

Round-heads,  (Hurons,)  E.  side  Lake  Superior ;  2,500  in  1764. 

Ryawas,  on  ^e  Padouca  fork  of  the  Missouri ;  900  in  1820. 

Sacudaouohs,  (Powhatans,)  perhaps  the  true  name  of  the  Powbatans. 

Sankhikans,  the  Delawares  knew  the  Mohawks  by  that  name. 

Santebs,  a  small  tribe  in  N.  Carolina  in  1701,  on  a  river  perpetuating  their  name. 

Saponies,  (Wanamies,)  Sapona  River,  Carolina,  in  1700 ;  joined  Tuscaroras,  1720. 

Satan  AS,  a  name,  it  is  said,  given  the  Shawanees  by  the  Iroquois. 

Sauke,  or  Sac,  united  with  Fox  before  1805 ;  then  on  Mississ.,  above  Illinois. 

Sauteurs,  or  Fall  Indians  of  the  French,  about  the  falls  of  St.  Mary. 

Satannahs,  so  called  from  the  river,  or  the  river  from  them ;  perhaps  Vamasees. 

ScATTAKOOKS,  upper  part  of  Troy,  N.  T. ;  went  from  New  England  about  1672. 

Sbxinoles  have  been  established  in  Florida  a  hundred  years. 

Senegas,  one  of  the  Five  Nations ;  "  ranged  many  thousand  miles  *'  in  1700. 

Seponbs,  in  Virginia  in  1775,  but  a  remnant.    See  Saponibs. 

Sbrranna,  (Savannahs  ?)  in  Oeorgia ;  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Westoes  about  1670. 

Sbwbbs,  a  small  tribe  in  N.  Carolina,  mentioned  by  Lawson  in  1710. 

Shallalah,  1,200  in  1816,  on  the  Pacific,  S.  Colombia  r.  next  the  Cookkoo-oosee. 

Shallattoos,  on  Columbia  River,  above  the  Skaddals ;  100  in  1820. 

Shanwapponb,  400  in  1820,  on  the  heads  of  Catacact  and  Taptul  Rivers. 

Shawanb,  once  over  Ohio ;  1672,  subdued  by  Iroquois ;  1,383  near  St.  Louis  in  1820. 

Sheastuklb,  900  in  1820,  on  the  Pacific,  S.  Columbia  r.,  next  beyond  the  Youits. 

Shinikgoks,  a  tribe  of  Long  Island,  about  what  is  now  South  Hampton. 

Shoshoneb,  90,000  in  1820,  on  plains  N.  Missouri ;  at  war  with  the  Blackfeet. 

Shoto,  (Wappatoo,)  460  in  1820,  on  Columbia  River,  opposite  mouth  of  Wallaumut. 

SiCAUNiES,  1,000  in  1820,  among  the  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  W.  of  the  Rapids. 

Sioux,  discovered  by  French,  1660 ;  33,000  in  1820,  St.  Peter*t,  Mississ.,  and  Misso.  r. 

SissATONES,  upper  portions  of  Red  r.,  of  L.  Winnipec  and  St.  Peter's,  in  1820. 

SinxAOHA.    See  Chitixioha. 

Sitka,  on  King  George  III.  Islands,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  about  lal  57^  N. 

Six  Nations,  (Iroquois J  Mohawk,  Seneca,  Onondaga,  Oneida,  Cayusa,  ShawaiM'. 

Sxaddals,  on  CaUraot  River,  25  m.  N.  of  the  Big  Narrows ;  200  in  1820. 

SxsBTSOHiSHi  2,000  in  1820,  on  a  river  of  their  nsnM  flowing  into  the  Lastow. 
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8KILLOOT,  on  ColttttibU  Riter,  frdm  Strugeon  Island  upward ;  2,000  in  1890. 
Skuknemokb,  or  Tuokapas,  on  Vennillon  RWer,  La.,  6  leaffuet  W.  of  N.  Ib«r&L 
SxoKSBOP.  on  Columbia  r.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  liibiche ;  800  in  1820,  in  24  clain. 
&stAxa,    See  Aliataks,  or  SHOsnoirBSi. 

SoKOKiB,  on  Saco  River,  Maine,  until  1725,  when  ther  wl^drew  to  Gaiiada.( 
SoKULK,  on  the  Columbia,  abore  mou'tii  of  Lewis's  River ;  2,400  in  1^. 
SouiUQVOiB,  (Mikmaks,)  once  so  called  by  the  early  French. 
Scums,  (Ottowas,)  a  band  probably  mistaken  for  a  tribe  b^  the  French. 
SoTEHNOM,  (Chopunnish,)  on  N.  side  E.  fork  of  Lewis's  Rtver ;  400  in  1820 ;  W.  R. 
Spokain,  on  sources  Lewis's  River,  over  a  larse  tract  of  countiy.  W.  Rocky  Mts. 
Squannaboo,  on  Cataract  r.,  below  the  Skaddala:  120  in  1820;  W.  Rocky  Mts. 
Staktans,  on  heads  Chien  r.,  with  the  Kanenavish ;  400  in  1805 :  resembte  Kiawai, 
Stockbridob,  Nbw,  (Mohegans  and  Iroquois,)  collected  in  N.  T.,  1786 ;  400  in  1820. 
Stockb&idoe,  Mass..  (Mohegans,)  settled  there  in  1734 ;  went  to  Oneida  in  1788. 
St.  John's,  (Abenakks,)  about  800  still  remain  on  that  river. 
SusQUBHANNOK,  ou  W.  shoTc  of  Md.  iu  1007 ;  that  riverperpetuates  their  name. 
SussEEs,  near  sources  of  a  branch  of  the  Saskashawan,  w.  Rocky  Mountains. 
Sykebons,  a  numerous  race,  on  the  £.  side  oi  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

Tacullies,  "  people  who  go  upon  water; "  on  head  waters  of  Frazier's  River,  La. 

Tahsaoboudib,  about  Detroit  m  1728 ;  probably  Tsonothouans. 

Tahuacana,  on  River  Braxos ;  3  tribes ;  180  m.  np ;  1,200  in  1820. 

Tallahassb,  (Seminoles,)  15  in  1820,  between  Oloklikana  and  Mikasaukie. 

Tallewubana,  (Seminoles,^  210  in  1820,.  ah  E.  ride  flint  River,  near  the  Chduni^ 

Tamabokas,  a  tribe  of  the  luinois ;  peifhaps  Peorias  afterwards. 

Taxatles,  (Seminoles,)  7  m.  above  the  Ocheeses,  and  numbered  220  in  1820. 

Tabbatdtbs,  £.  of  Pascataoua  River ;  the  Nipmuks  so  called  the  Abenakies. 

Tattowhbballts,  (Seminoles, )130  in  1820 ;  since  scattered  among  other  towM. 

Taukawatb,  on  the  sources  of  Trinity,  Brasos,  De  IMos,  and  Colorado  Rivers. 

Tawaxbbob.  ** Three  Canes,"  W.  side  Brasos  r.,  200  m.  W.  of  Nacogdoches,  1804. 

Tawaws,  (Uurons,)  on  the  Mawme  in  1780,  18  m.  firom  Lake  Erie. 

Tblxocbbssb,  (Seminoles,)  W.  side  Chattahoochee,  15  m.  above  fork;  100  in  1820. 

Tbnisaw,  once  on  that  river  which  flows  into  Mobile  Bay ;  went  to  Red  r.  in  1765. 

Tbtons,  (Sioux,)  "vile  miscreants,"  on  Mississ.,  Misso.,  St.  Peter's;  ''real  pirates." 

TiONONTATiES,  or  DinondaDibs,  a  tribe  of  Hurons,  or  their  general  name. 

TocKwooHS,  one  of  the  six  tribes  on  the  Chesapeak  in  1607. 

ToNiCAS,  20  warriors  in  1784,  on  Mississippi,  opp.  Point  Coup^ ;  once  numerous. 

ToNBAHANS,  a  nation  or  tribe  of  Texans,  said  to  be  cannibals. 

ToNKAWA,  700  in  1820,  erratic,  about  Bay  St.  Bernardo. 

ToTE&os,  on  the  mountains  N.  of  the  Sapones,  in  N.  Carolina,  in  1700. 

ToTUSKETs.    See  Mobatoks. 

TowACANNO,  or  TowoASH,  one  of  three  tribes  on  the  Brazos.    See  Tahuacana. 

TsoNONTHOUANS,  Hennepin  so  called  the  Senecas ;  by  Cox,  called  Sonnontovans. 

TuKABATCHE,  on  Tallapoosie  River,  30  m.  above  Fort  Alabama,  in  1775. 

Tunica,  (Mobilian,)  on  Red  River,  90  m.  above  its  mouth ;  but  30  in  1820. 

TuNXis,  (Mohegans,)  once  in  Farmington,  Conn. ;  monument  erected  to  them,  1840. 

TuBHEPAHAS,  and  OoTLASHOOTS,  5,600  in  1820,  on  Clark's  and  Missouri  Rivers. 

TuscABOBA,  on  Neus  r.,  N.  Carolina,  till  1712 ;  a  few  now  in  Lewiston,  Niagara  r. 

TuTELOES.    See  Manooakjb,  or  Manooaos. 

TuTSEEWA,  on  a  river  W.  Rocky  Mts.,  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Columbia. 

TwiOHTWEES,  (Miamies,)  in  17o0,  on  the  Great  Miami ;  so  called  by  the  Iroquois. 

XJcHBB,  once  on  Chattauchee  r.,  4  towns ;  some  went  to  Florida,  some  west. 
Ufallah,  (Seminoles,)  670  in  1820,  12  m.  above  Fort  Gaines,  on  Chattahoochee  r. 
UoALJACHMUTZi,  %  tribe  about  Prince  William's  Sound,  N.  W.  coast. 
Ulseah,  on  coast  of  the  Pacific,  S.  Columbia,  beyond  the  Neekeetoos ;  150  in  1820. 
Unalachtoo,  one  of  the  three  tribes  once  composing  the  Lenna  Lenape. 
Unaxibs,  the  head  tribe  of  Lenna  Lenape. 
Unchaooos,  a  tribe  anciently  on  Lonsr  Island,  New  York. 
Upsaboka,  (Minetare,)  commonly  caUed  Crows. 

Waakicux,  30  m.  up  Columbia  River,  opposite  the  Cathlsmats  :  400  in  1836. 
Wabinoa,  (Iroquois,)  between  W.  branch  of  Delaware  and  Hudson  r. 
Waco,  (Panis,)  800  in  1820,  on  Brazos  River,  24  m.  from  its  mouth. 
Wahowpuxs,  on  N.  branch  Columbia  River,  from  Lapage  r.  upward ;  700  in  1806. 
Wahpatonb,  (Sioux,)  rove  in  the  country  on  N.  W.  side  St.  Peter's  Kiver. 
Wahpacoota,  (Sioux  ?)  in  the  country  S.  W.  St.  Peter's  in  1805 :  never  stationary. 
Waxbsits,  (Nipmuks,)  once  ou  Merrimac  River,  where  Lowell,  Mass.,  now  is. 
Waxpanoao,  perhaps  the  3d  nation  in  importance  in  N.  £.  when  settled  by  the  Eng. 
Wappinos,  at  and  about  Esopus  in  1758 ;  idso  across  the  Hudson  to  the  Minsi. 
Wa&ananconouins,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Wanpings. 
Washaws,  on  Barrataria  Island  in  1680,  considerable ;  1805,  at  Bay  St.  Fosh,  6  only. 
Watanons,  or  Wbab.    See  Ouiatinons. 

Watbbbbs,  once  on  the  river  of  that  name  in  S.  Carolina,  but  long  since  eztinet. 
WAnPANBTO,  on  the  Padouoafork  of  the  Platte,  near  Rocky  Mts. ;  900  in  1820. 
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Wawbnokb,  (Abenakies,)  once  from  Sagadahock  to  St.  Oeor^e  River,  in  Maine. 

Wajlbaw,  once  in  S.  Carolina,  45  m.  above  Camden ;  name  still  continues. 

Weab,  or  Waas,  (Kikapoos.J    See  Ouiatanons. 

WEKI8A,  (Semin.,)  250  m  1820,  W.  side  Chflttahoochee,  4  m.  above  the  Cheskitaloat. 

Welch,  said  to  be  on  a  southern  branch  of  the  Missouri. 

Wbstobs,  in  1670,  on  Ashley  and  Edisto  Rivers,  in  S.  Carolina. 

Wbtefahato,  with  the  Eiawas,  in  70  lodges  in  1805,  Padouca  fork  of  Platte  River. 

Wheelfo,  on  Clark's  River,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lastaw ;  2,500  in  1820 ;  W.  R. 

Wki&lpools,  (Chikamau^s,)  so  called  from  the  place  of  their  residence. 

White,  W.  of  Mississippi  River ;  mentioned  by  manv  travellers. 

WiOHCOMOCOS,  one  of  tne  six  tribes  in  Virginia  in  1607,  mentioned  by  Smith. 

WiLLEWAHS,  (Chopunnish,)  500  in  1820,  on  Willewah  r.,  which  falls  mto  Lewis's. 

WiNNEBAOO,  on  S.  side  Lake  Michigan  until  1832 ;  Ottagamies,  &c. 

Wolf,  Loups  of  the  French ;  several  nations  had  tribes  so  called. 

WoKKON,  2  leagues  from  the  Tuscaroras  in  1701 ;  lonff  since  extinct. 

WoLLA WALLA,  on  Columbia  r.,  from  above  MusclesheU  Rapids,  W.  Rocky  Mts. 

Wtandots,  (Hurons,)  a  great  seat  at  Sandusky  in  1780 ;  warlike. 

Wtcoxes,  on  the  Susquehannah  in  1648,  with  some  Oneidas,  250. 

WTNiAWg,  a  small  tribe  in  N.  Carolina  in  1701. 

Tamacbaw,  at  the  bluff  of  their  name  in  1732,  near  Savannah,  about  140  men. 
Takaseb,  S.  border  of  S.  Carolina ;  nearly  destroyed  in  1715  by  English. 
Tamfe&aox,  (Camanches,)  3  tribes  about  sources  Brazos,  del  Norte,  &c. ;  1817, 30,000. 
Taioltonb,  in  the  i)lane  country  adjacent  to  E.  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Yattassee,  in  Louisiana,  50  m.  from  Natchitoches,  on  a  creek  falling  into  Red  r. 
Yazoos,  formerly  upon  the  river  of  their  name  ;  extinct  in  1770. 
Tbahtentanee,  on  banks  St.  Joseph's  r.,  which  flows  into  L.  Michigan,  in  1760. 
Yehah,  above  the  rapids  of  the  Columbia  in  1820 ;  2,800,  with  sofne  others. 
Yblbtpoo,  (Chopunnish,)  250  in  1820,  on  Weancum  r.,  under  S.  W.  Mountain. 
YouiooNE,  on  the  Pacific,  next  N.  of  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River ;  700  in  1820. 
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of  tltp  coa<it  of  South  America  in  1 199,  two  years  aAer  Caboi  bad  explored  the  coast  of  Norta 
America;  but  Americns  had  liie  fortune  to  confer  his  uanie  upon  both. 


BOOK   I. 


ORIGIN,    ANTIQUITIES,    MANNERS    AND   CUSTOMS, 
&c.  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 


O  eoold  their  ancient  Incae  riee  ifain, 

Hoir  iroold  tber  take  op  Iirael'i  taantinf  itrain ! 

Art  thou  too  IkUen,  Iberia  ?  Do  we  lee 

The  robber  and  the  marderer  weak  af  we? 

Tboo,  that  haat  waited  earth,  and  dared  deipiae 

Alike  the  wrath  and  mercy  of  the  tkiei. 

Thy  pomp  !•  in  the  grare,  thy  glory  laid 

Low  in  the  nita  thine  avarice  haa  made. 

We  come  with  joy  from  oar  eternal  reit. 

To  lee  the  oppreeior  in  hie  torn  oppressed. 

Art  thoa  Uie  God,  the  thunder  of  whose  hand 

R<dled  OTor  aU  oor  desolated  land, 

Shook  principalities  and  kingdoms  down. 

And  made  tlM  mountains  tremble  at  his  frown? 

The  sword  shall  light  upon  thy  boasted  powers, 

And  waste  them  as  they  wasted  ours 

'TIS  thus  Omnipotence  his  law  ftilfils, 

And  Tei^oance  executes  what  justice  wills. — Cowraa 


CHAPTER  I. 


Origin  of  the  name  Indian, — Why  applied  to  the  people  found  in  America. — JhteietU 
authors  supposed  to  have  rrferrea  to  America  in  their  loritings — ThjBopompus^^ 
Voyage  of  Hanno — Diodorus  Sieulus^^ Plato — Aristotle — Seneca. 

The  Dame  Indian  was  erroneously  applied  to  the  original  man  of  America* 
by  its  first  discoverers.  The  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  East  Indies  by  sailing 
west,  caused  the  discovery  of  the  islands  and  continent  of  America.  When 
they  were  at  first  discovered,  Columbus,  and  many  after  him,  supposed  they 
had  arrived  at  the  eastern  shore  of  the  continent  of  India,  and  hence  the  peo- 
ple they  found  there  were  called  Indians.  The  error  was  not  discovered  until 
tlic  name  had  so  obtained,  that  it  could  not  well  be  changed.  It  is  true,  that  it 
matters  but  little  to  us  by  what  name  the  indigenes  of  a  country  are  known, 
and  especially  those  of  America,  in  as  fiu*  as  the  name  is  seldom  used  amonir 
118  but  in  application  to  the  aboriginal  Americans.  But  with  the  people  of 
Europe  it  was  not  so  unimportant  Situated  between  the  two  countries,  India 
and  America,  the  same  name  fbr  the  inhabitants  of  both  must,  at  first,  have 
produced  considerable  inconvenience,  if  not  confusion  ;  because,  in  speaking 
of  an  Indian,  no  one  would  know  whether  an  American  or  a  Zealander  was 
meant,  unless  by  the  context  of  the  discourse.  Therefore,  in  a  historical  point 
of  view,  the  error  is,  at  least,  as  much  to  be  deplored  as  that  the  name  of  the 
continent  itself  should  have  been  derived  from  ^mericus  instead  of  Columhm, 

.  *  So  named  from  Vetputius  Americus,  a  Florentine,  who  made  a  discovery  of  somejpvt 
of  the  coast  of  South  America  ia  1499,  two  years  aAer  Cabot  had  explored  the  coast  of  NoMtt 
America 3  but  Americus  had  the  fortune  to  confer  his  name  upon  both. 


20  .      ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  INDIANS.  [Book  L 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  almost  every  writer,  who  has  written  about  the 
primitive  iDhabitants  of  a  country,  to  give  some  wild  theories  of  others,  con- 
cerning their  origin,  and  to  close  the  account  with  his  own ;  which  generally 
has  been  more  visionary,  if  possible,  than  those  of  his  predecessors.  Long, 
laborious,  and,  we  may  add,  useless  disquisitions  have  been  daily  laid  before 
the  world,  from  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  to  the  present  time,  to 
endeavor  to  explain  by  what  means  the  inhabitants  got  from  the  old  to  the 
new  world.  To  act,  therefore,  in  unison  with  many  of  our  predecessors,  we 
will  begin  as  far  back  as  they  have  done,  and  so  shall  commence  with  Tlieo- 
fwmpus  and  others,  from  intimations  in  whose  writings  it  is  alleged  the  an- 
cients had  knowledge  of  America,  and  therefore  peopled  it. 

Theopompus,  a  learned  historian  and  orator,  who  flourished  in  tlie  time  of 
Mexander  the  Great,  in  a  book  entitled  Thaumagioy  gives  a  sort  of  dialogue 
between  Midas  the  Phrygian  and  SUenus,  The  book  itself  is  lost,  but  Slmbo 
refers  to  it,  and  JSUianusnae  given  us  the  substance  of  the  dialogue  which  fol- 
lows. Afler  much  conversation,  Silenus  said  to  AlideiSy  that  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa  were  but  islands  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea ;  but  that  there  was 
a  continent  situated  beyond  these,  which  was  of  immense  dimensions,  even 
without  limits ;  and  that  it  was  so  luxuriant,  as  to  produce  animals  of  prodi- 

S'ous  maffnitude,  and  men  grew  to  double  the  height  of  themselves,  and  that 
ey  lived  to  a  far  greater  age  ;*  that  they  had  many  great  cities ;  and  their 
usages  and  laws  were  different  from  ours ;  that  in  one  city  there  was  more 
than  a  milUon  of  inhabitants ;  that  gold  and  silver  were  there  in  vast  quanti- 
tie&f  This  is  but  an  abstract  from  Mlianus''s  extract,  but  contains  all  of  it  that 
can  be  said  to  refer  to  a  country  west  of  Europe  and  Africa4  JSElian  or  wSSt- 
cnttf  lived  about  A.  D.  200. 

Hcmno  flourished  when  the  Carthaginians  were  in  their  greatest  prosperity, 
but  the  exact  time  is  unknown.  Some  place  his  times  40,  and  others  140, 
years  before  the  founding  of  Rome,  which  would  be  about  800  years  before 
our  era.§  He  was  an  officer  of  great  enterprise,  having  sailed  around  and  ex- 
plored the  coast  of  Africa,  set  out  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  now  called 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  sailed  westward  90  days.  Hence  it  is  inferred  by 
many,  that  he  must  have  visited  America,  or  some  of  its  islands.  He  wrote  a 
book,  which  he  entitled  Periplus,  giving  an  account  of  his  voyages,  which  was 
tran^ted  and  published  about  15§3,  in  Greek. || 

Many,  and  not  without  tolerably  good  reasons,  believe  that  an  bland  or  con- 
tinent existed  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  about  this  period,  but  which  disappeared 
afterwards. 

*  Bttffon  and  Raynal  either  had  not  read  this  story,  or  they  did  not  believe  it  to  have  been 
America ;  for  they  taught  that  all  animals  degenerated  here.  Many  of  the  first  adventurers 
to  tho  coasts  of  unknown  countries  reported  them  inhabited  by  giants.  Swifl  wrote  Gtdtictr's 
Travels  to  bring  such  accounts  into  ridicule.  How  well  he  succeeded  is  evident  from  a 
eomparison  of  books  of  voyages  and  travels  before  and  after  his  time.  IhtbarUu  has  tins 
pusagej— 

Our  fearless  sailors,  in  far  voyages 
(More  led  by  gain's  hope  than  Uieir  compasses), 
On  th'  Indian  shore  have  sometime  noted  some 
Wboae  bodiet  coveted  two  broad  acres  room  3 
And  in  the  South  Sea  they  have  also  seen 
Some  like  high-topped  and  huge-armed  treen ; 
And  other  some,  woose  monstrous  backs  did  bear 
Two  mighty  wheels,  with  whirling  spokes,  that  were 
Much  life  the  winged  and  wide-spreadinsf  sails 
Of  any  wind-mill  turned  with  merry  gales.^' 

I>^int  Wtekt,  p.  117;  ed.  4to,  1615. 

t  iGlian,  Variar.  Historiar.  lib.  iii.  chap.  viii. 

J;  Since  the  text  was  written,  there  has  come  into  mv  hand^  a  copy  (^  a  translation  of  iEIi- 
I  work,  "  in  En^tshe  (as  well  accordmr  to  the  truth  of  the  Greeke  texte,  as  of  the  Latine), 
by  Abraham  Fietmng.*'    London,  1576,  Ito.    It  differs  not  materially  from  the  above,  which 
ll  tAwm  from  a  French  version  <^  it. 
a  Encyclopsedia  Perthensis. 

I  The  best  account  of  Haamo  and  his  voyages,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  ii  to  be 
fiMmd  m  MariMuet  Hist,  of  Spaio,  vol.  i.  93,  109,  119,  ItE,  1S3,  and  IfiO,  ed.  Paris,  17X5^ 
6Tols.4to. 
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Diodarus  Sieuhu  says  that  some  ^  Phoenicians  were  cast  upon  a  most  fertiie 
island  opposite  to  Africa."  Of  this,  he  says,  they  kept  the  most  studied  secrecy, 
which  waa  douhtless  occasioned  by  their  jealousy  of  the  advantage  the  discov- 
ery might  be  to  the  neighboring  nations,  and  which  they  wished  to  secure 
whoU?  to  themselves.  Diodorut  Sicuiua  Uved  about  100  years  before  Christ. 
Islands  lying  west  of  Europe  and  Africa  are  certainly  mentioned  by  Homer 
and  Horace,  They  were  culled  Mtmtides^  and  were  supposed  to  be  about 
10,000  furlongs  from  Africa.  Here  existed  the  poets'  fabled  Elysian  fielda 
But  to  be  more  particular  with  DiodoruSj  we  will  let  him  speak  for  himself. 
*<  After  having  passed  the  islands  which  lie  beyond  the  Herculean  Strait,  we 
will  speak  of  those  which  lie  much  farther  into  the  ocean.  Towards  Africa, 
and  to  the  west  of  it,  is  an  immense  island  in  the  broad  sea,  many  days'  sail 
from  Lybia.  Its  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  its  surface  variegated  widi  mountains 
and  valleys.  Its  coasts  are  indented  with  many  navigable  rivers,  and  its  fields 
are  well  cultivated :  delicious  gardens,  and  various  kinds  of  plants  and  trees." 
He  finally  sets  it  down  as  the  finest  country  known,  where  the  inhabitants 
have  spacious  dweUings,  and  every  thing  in  the  greatest  plenty.  To  say  the 
least  of  this  account  of  DiodoruSf  it  corresponds  very  well  with  that  given  of 
the  Mexicans  when  first  known  to  the  Spainiards,  but  perhaps  it  vnll  compare 
as  well  with  the  Canaries. 

PlMs  account  has  more  weight,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  ancients.  He 
lived  about  400  years  before  the  Christian  era.  A  part  of  his  account  is  as 
follows : — "'  In  those  first  times  [time  of  its  being  first  known],  the  Atlantic 
was  a  most  broad  island,  and  there  were  extant  most  powerful  kings  in  it^ 
who,  with  joint  forces,  appointed  to  occupy  Asia  and  Europe :  And  so  a  most 
grievous  war  was  carried  on ;  in  whicn  the  Athenians,  with  the  common 
consent  of  the  Greeks,  opposed  themselves,  an^  they  became  the  conquerors 
But  that  Atlantic  island,  oy  a  flood  and  earthanake,  was  indeed  suddenly 
destroyed,  and  so  that  wariike  people  were  swallowed  up."  He  adds,  in  an- 
other place,  <<  An  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  sea,  in  the  passage  to  those  straits, 
called  the  Pillars  ofHerctdeB,  did  exist ;  and  that  island  was  greater  and  larger 
than  Lybia  and  Asia ;  from  which  there  was  an  easy  passage  over  to  other 
islands,  and  from  those  islands  to  that  continent,  which  is  situated  out  of  that 
region."  *  ^  Neptune  setded  in  this  island,  from  whose  son,  ^Maa,  its  name 
was  derived,  and  divided  it  among  his  ten  sons.  To  the  youngest  fell  the 
extremity  of  the  island,  called  Gadir,  which,  in  the  languiu^e  of  the  country, 
signifies  fertile  or  abounding  in  sheep.  The  descendants  of  Neptune  reigned 
here,  fix>m  ftlher  to  son,  for  a  great  number  of  generations  in  the  order  of 
primogeniture,  during  the  space  of  9000  years.  They  also  possessed  several 
other  islands ;  and,  passing  into  Europe  and  Africa,  subdued  all  Lybia  as  fiur 
as  Egypt,  and  all  Europe  to  Asia  Minor.  At  length  the  island  sunk  under 
water ;  and  for  a  lonff  dme  afterwards  the  sea  thereabouts  was  full  of 
rocks  and  shelves.".!  This  account,  although  mixed  with  &ble,  cannot,  we 
think,  be  entirely  rejected;  and  that  the  ancients  had  knowledge  of  countries 
westward  of  Europe  appears  as  plain  and  as  well  authenticated  as  any  passage 
of  history  of  that  perioa. 

^ArisMUjOT  the  author  of  a  book  which  is  generally  attributed  to  him,} 
speaks  of  an  island  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  but  the  passage  savors 
Bomethinff  of  hearsay,  and  is  as  follows: — *^  Some  say  that,  beyond  the  Pillars 
of  HercmeSy  the  Carthaginians  have  found  a  very  fertile  island,  but  without 
inhabitants,  fbll  of  forests,  navigable  rivers,  and  fruit  in  abundance.  It  is 
several  days'  voyage  from  the  main  land.  Some  Carthaginians,  charmed  by 
the  fertility  of  the  country,  thought  to  marry  und  settle  there ;  but  some  say 
that  the  government  of  Carthage  forbid  the  setUement  upon  pain  of  death, 
from  the  fear  that  it  would  increase  in  power  so  as  to  deprive  the  mother- 
country  of  her  possessions  there."    If^^ristoUe  had  uttered  this  as  a  prediction, 

*  America  known  to  the  Ancicnta,  10,  8vo.  Boston,  1773.  « 

t  Encyclopsedia  Pertbensts,  art.  Atlantis. 

X  De  mirabil.  anscultat.  Op«ra,  vol.  i.  Voitaire  says  of  this  book,  ''  On  en  fesait  banmor 
anx  Cartbacinois,  et  on  citait  on  livfe  d'Aostote  qa'U  a'a  pas  compos^.''  Eud  twr  k* 
McBUrt  a  f esprit  dtt  nationt,  cbap.  cxlv.  p.  703.  vol.  iv.  of  nit  works.  Edit.  Paris^  1817, 
in  8vo. 
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that  such  a  thiDg  would  take  place  in  regard  to  some  future  nation,  no  oae^ 
perhaps,  would  nave  called  him  a  false  prophet,  for  the  American  revolution 
would  have  been  its  fulfilment    This  philosopher  lived  about  384  years  before 

Seneca  lived  about  the  commencement  of  the  vulgar  era.    He  wrote  trage- 
dies, and  in  one  of  them  occurs  this  passage : — 


-''  Venient  annis 


Sflecula  seris,  qaibus  oceanus 
Vincula  rerum  laxet,  et  ingens 
Pateat  tellus,  Typhisque  novos 
Dctec^t  orbes ;  nee  sit  terris 
Ultima  Thule." 

Medea,  Act  3.  v.  375.  • 


This  is  nearer  prophecy,  and  may  be  rendered  in  English  thus: — ^^The 
time  will  come  when  the  ocean  will  loosen  the  chains  of  nature,  and  we  shall 
behold  a  vast  country.  A  new  Typhis  shall  discover  new  worlds :  Thide 
ihall  no  longer  be  considered  the  last  country  of  the  known  world." 

Not  only  these  passages  Grom  the  ancient  authors  have  been  cited  and  re- 
cited by  modems,  but  many  more,  though  less  to  the  point,  to  show  that,  in 
some  way  or  other,  America  must  have  been  peopled  froiy  some  of  the  eastern 
continents.  Almost  every  country  has  claimed  the  honor  of  having  been  its 
first  discoverer,  and  hence  the  progenitor  of  the  Indians.  But  since  the  recent 
discoveries  in  the  north,  writers  upon  the  subject  say  but  little  about  getting 
over  inhabitants  from  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  through  the  difficult  way  of  the 
Atlantic  seas  and  islands,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  pass  them  over  the  narrow  chan- 
nels of  the  north  in  canoes,  or  upon  the  ice.  GroHuSy  C.  MaOuTy  Hubbardy  and 
after  them  Rohertsony  are  glad  to  meet  with  so  easy  a  method  of  solving  a 
question  which  they  consider  as  having  puzzled  their  predecessors  so  much» 


CHAPTER  n. 

Qf  modem  theorists  upon  the  peopling  of  America — St.  Gregory — Herrera — T. 
Morton —  Williamson —  Wood — Josselyn  —  Thorowgood  — Adair — 6.  Williams — C, 
Mather  —  Hubbard  -^  Robertson  —  Smith  —  Voltaire  —  MitchiU  —M'  CuUoch-^Jjord 
Kaim — Swinton —  Cabrera . 

St.  Gregory,  who  flourished  in  the  7th  century,  in  an  epistle  to  St.  CUmenij 
said  that  beyond  the  ocean  there  was  another  world.* 

Herrera  argues,  that  the  new  world  could  not  have  been  known  to  the 
ancients ;  and  that  what  Seneca  has  said  was  not  true.  For  that  God  had  kept 
it  hid  from  the  old  world,  giving  them  no  certain  knowledge  of  it ;  and  that, 
in  the  secrecy  and  incomprehensibility  of  his  providence,  he  has  been  pleased 
to  give  it  to  the  Castilian  nation.  That  Seneca's  prediction  (if  so  it  may  be 
considered)  was  a  false  one,  because  he  said  that  a  new  world  would  be  dis- 
covered in  the  nonh,  and  that  it  was  found  in  the  westf  Herrera  wrote 
about  15984  before  which  time  little  knowledge  was  obtained  of  North 
America.    This  may  account  for  his  impeachment  of  Seneca's  prophecy. 

Thomas  Morton^  who  came  to  New  England  in  1622,  publisheq  in  1637  an 
account  of  its  natural  history,  with  much  other  curious  matter.  In  speaking 
upon  the  peopling  of  America,  he  thinks  it  altogether  out  of  the  question  to 

*  "  S.  Greroire  sor  I'epi^tre  de  S.  Clement,  dit  que  pass^  Toeean,  il  y  a  vn  autre  mond." 
IHerreraj  I  Decade  J2.)    This  is  the  whole  passage. 

t  Ibid.  3. 

X  He  died  27  March,  1625,  at  the  age  of  about  66  ^ears.  His  name  was  TordesiUas  Antonio 
de  Herrera— one  of  the  best  Spanish  historians.  His  history  of  the  vojraees  to,  and  seitlement 
of  America  is  very  minute,  and  very  valuable.  The  original  in  Spanish  is  very  rare.  Acoo^ 
te't  translation  (into  French)  3  v.  4to.,  1660,  is  also  scarce  and  valuable.    It  is  this  we  eitt. 


• 
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suppofle  that  it  was  peopled  by  the  Tartars  from  the  north,  because  **  a  people, 
once  settled,  must  be  removed  by  compulsion,  or  else  tempted  thereunto  in 
hopes  of  better  fortunes,  upon  commendations  of  the  place  unto  which  they 
should  be  drawn  to  remove.  And  if  it  may  bu  thought  that  these  people  came 
over  the  frozen  sea,  then  would  it  be  by  compulsion.  If  so,  then  by  whom, 
or  when  ?  Or  what  part  of  this  main  continent  may  be  thought  to  border 
upon  the  country  of  the  Tartars  ?  It  is  yet  unknown ;  and  it  is  not  like  that  a 
people  well  enough  at  ease,  will,  of  their  own  accord,  undertake  to  travel  over 
a  sea  of  ice,  considering  how  many  difficulties  they  shall  encounter  with.  A& 
Ist,  whether  there  be  any  land  at  the  end  of  their  unknown  way,  no  land 
being  in  view ;  then  want  of  food  to  sustain  life  in  the  mean  time  upon  that 
sea  of  ice.  Or  how  shall  they  do  for  fuel,  to  keep  them  at  night  from  freezing 
to  death  ?  which  will  not  be  had  in  such  a  place.  But  it  may  perhaps  be 
granted,  that  the  natives  of  this  country  might  originally  come  of  the  scattered 
Trojans ;  for  after  that  BruhUj  who  was  the  fourth  from  Eneas^  left  I^tium 
upon  the  conflict  held  with  the  Latins  (where  although  he  gave  them  a  groat 
overthrow,  to  the  slaughter  of  their  grand  captain  and  many  others  of , the 
heroes  of  Latium,  yet  he  held  it  more  safely  to  depart  unto  some  other  place 
and  people,  than,  by  stajing,  to  run  the  hazard  of  an  unquiet  life  or  doubtftil 
conquest ;  which,  as  history  maketh  mention,  he  performed.)  This  people 
was  dispersed,  there  is  tko  question,  but  the  people  that  lived  with  him,  by 
reason  of  their  conversation  with  the  Grecians  and  Latins,  had  a  mixed  lan- 
guage, that  participated  of  botb.*^  This  is  the  main  sround  of  Mortorij  but 
he  says  much  more  upon  the  subject ;  as  that  the  similarity  of  the  languages 
of  the  Indians  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  is  very  great  From  the  examples  he 
gives,  we  presume  he  knew  as  little  about  the  Indian  lan^ages  as  Dr.  Malher, 
MmTf  and  Bcudinoty  who  thought  them  almost  to  coincide  with  the  Hebrew. 
Though  MorUm  thinks  it  very  unprobable  that  the  Tartars  came  over  by  the 
north  from  Asia,  because  they  could  not  see  land  beyond  the  ice,  yet  he  finds 
no  difliculty  in  getting  them  across  the  wide  Atlantic,  although  he  allows  them 
no  compass.  Tnat  the  Indians  have  a  Latin  origin  he  thinks  evident,  because 
he  ftuncied  he  heard  among  their  words  Pasohfan^  and  hence  thinks,  w*  hout 
doubt,  their  ancestors  were  acquainted  with  the  god  Pan,\ 

Dr.  WUliaanaonX  says.  ''It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  Indians  of  South 
America  are  descended  from  a  class  of  the  Hindoos,  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Asia."  That  they  could  not  have  come  ftt>m  the  north,  because  the  South 
American  Indians  are  unlike  those  of  the  north.  This  seems  to  clash  with 
the  more  rational  views  of  Father  Venegas,^  He  writes  as  follovra:  ''Of  all 
the  parts  of  America  hitherto  discovered^  the  Califomians  lie  nearest  to  Asia. 
We  are  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  vnritinff  in  all  the  eastern  nations.  We 
can  distinguish  between  the  characters  of  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese,  the 
Chinese  Tartars,  the  Mogul  Tartars,  and  other  nations  extending  as  far  as  the 
Bay  of  Kamschathka ;  uid  learned  dissertations  on  them,  by  Mr.  Boyer,  are 
to  DC  found  in  the  acts  of  the  imperial  academv  of  sciences  at  Petersburg. 
What  discovery  would  it  be  to  meet  with  any  of  these  characters,  or  others 
like  them,  among  the  American  Indians  nearest  to  Asia !  But  as  to  the  Cali- 
fomians, if  ever  they  were  possessed  of  any  invention  to  perpetuate  their  me- 
moirs, they  have  entirely  lost  it;  and  all  that  is  now  found  among  theni. 
amounts  to  no  more  than  some  obscure  oral  traditions,  probably  more  and 
more  adulterated  by  a  long  succession  of  time.  They  have  not  so  much  as 
retained  any  knowledge  of  the  particular  country  ft^in  which  they  emi- 
grated." This  is  the  account  of  one  who  lived  many  years  among  the  IndianB 
of  California. 

Mr.  WUliam  Wood,^  who  left  New  England  in  1633,11  after  a  short  stay,  says, 
"  Of  their  language,  which  is  only  peculiar  to  themselves,  not  inclining  to  any 
of  the  refined  tongues:  Some  have  thought  ibey  might  be  of  the  dispersed 

*  New  Canaan,  book  i,  pa^  17  and  18.  t  Ibid.  18. 

In  his  Hist.  N.  Carolina,  u  216. 

Hist.  California,  i.  60.    His  work  was  published  at  Madrid,  in  1768. 
„  The  author  of  a  work  entitled  New  England^ t  Prameet.  published  in  LondoD,  1694y  fa 
4u>.    It  if  a  veiT  rare,  and,  in  some  respects,  a  curious  and  valuable  work. 
T  Prospect,  61. 
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Jews,  because  some  of  their  words  be  hear  unto  the  Hebrew ;  but  by  the  same 
rule,  they  may  conclude  them  to  be  some  of  the  ffleanings  of  all  nations,  be- 
cause they  have  words  which  sound  after  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  other 
tongues."* 

Mr.  John  Jossdyn,  who  resided  some  time  in  New  England,  from  the  year 
1638,  says,  "  The  Mohawks  are  about  500 :  their  speech  a  dialect  of  the  Tar- 
tars (as  also  is  the  Turkish  tongue).''f  In  another  work,t  ^^  ^y^  **  ^*  Eng- 
land is  by  some  affirmed  to  be  an  island,  bounded  on  the  north  with  the  River 
of  Canada  (so  called  from  Monsieur  Cane),  on  the  south  with  the  River  Mon- 
hegan  or  HudswCs  River,  so  called  because  he  was  the  first  that  discovered  it. 
Some  will  have  America  to  be  an  island,  which  out  of  question  must  needs  be, 
if  there  be  a  north-east  passage  .found  out  into  the  South  Sea.  It  contains 
1,152,400,000  acres.  The  discovery  of  the  north-west  passage  (which  lies  with- 
in the  River  of  Canada)  was  imdertaken  with  the  nelp  of  some  Protestant 
Frenchmen,  which  left  Canada,  and  retired  to  Boston  about  the  vear  1669. 
The  north-east  people  of  America,  that  is,  N.  England,  &c.,  are  judged  to  be 
Tartars,  called  Samoades,  being  alike  in  complexion,  shape,  habit  and  man- 
ners." We  have  given  here  a  larger  extract  than  the  inmiediate  subject  re- 
quired, because  we  would  let  the  reader  enjoy  his  curiosity,  as  well  as  we 
ours,  in  seeing  how  people  imderstood  things  in  that  day.  Barlowy  looking 
but  a  snmll  distance  beyond  those  times,  with  great  elegance  says, — 

"  In  those  blank  periods,  where  no  man  can  trace 
The  gleams  of  thought  that  6rst  illumed  his  race, 
His  errors,  twined  with  science,  took  their  birth, 
And  forged  their  fetters  for  this  child  of  earth, 
And  when,  as  oft,  he  dared  expand  his  view. 
And  work  with  nature  on  the  Ime  she  drew, 
Some  monster,  rendered  in  his  fears,  unmanned 
His  opening  soul,  and  marred  the  works  he  planned. 
Fear,  the  first  passion  of  his  helpless  state^ 
Redoubles  all  the  woes  that  round  him  wait. 
Blocks  nature's  path,  and  sends  him  wandering  wide. 
Without  a  guaraian,  and  without  a  ^ide/' 

Cobtmbiadf  ix.  137,  &e. 

Reverend  Thomas  Thorowgood  published  a  small  quarto,  in  1652,$  to  profe 
that  the  Indians  were  the  Jews,  who  had  been  ^  lost  in  the  world  for  the  space 
of  near  2000  years."  But  whoever  has  read  Mair  or  Boudinot,  has,  beside  a 
good  deal  that  is  irrational,  read  all  that  in  T%nmvgood  can  be  termed  rational. 

Reverend  Roger  ffiUiama  was,  at  one  time,  as  appears  from  HwrowgooiPa 
work,||  of  the  same  opinion.  Being  written  to  for  his  opinion  of  the  origin  of 
the  natives,  **  he  kindly  answers  to  those  letters  from  Salem  in  N.  Eng.  20th 
of  the  10th  month,  more  than  10  yeers  since,  in  Jubc  verbcu^*  That  they  did 
not  come  into  America  fix)m  tlie  north-east,  as  some  bad  imagined,  he  thought 
evident  for  these  reasons :  1.  their  ancestors  affirm  they  came  irom  the  south- 
west, and  return  thence  when  they  die :  2.  because  they  ^  separate  their  wo- 
men in  a  little  wigwam  by  themselves  in  their  feminine  seasons :"  and  3.  '^  be- 
side their  god  KuUand  to  the  S.  West,  they  hold  that  ATanatvUnattM  (a  god 
over  head)  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ;  and  some  tast  of  affinity  with 
the  Hebrew  I  have  found." 

Doctor  CoUofi  McUher  is  an  author  of  such  singular  qualities,  that  we  almost 
hesitate  to  name  him,  lest  we  be  thought  without  seriousness  in  so  weighty  a 
matter.  But  we  will  assure  the  reader,  that  he  is  an  author  with  whom  we 
would  in  no  wise  part ;  and  if  sometimes  we  appear  not  serious  in  our  intro- 
duction of  him,  what  is  of  more  importance,  we  believe  him  really  to  be  so. 
And  we  aire  persuaded  that  we  shoula  not  be  pardoned  did  we  not  allow  him 
to  speak  upon  the  matter  before  us. 

•  Ibid.  112.  cd.  1764. 

t  His  accoimt  of  two  voyages  to  New  England,  printed  London,  1673,  page  1S4. 

1  New  England  Rarities,  4,  5,  printed  London,  1672. 

d  It*  title  commences,  "  Digvhu  Dei :  New  DiscoverieSf  with  ture  ArgumerUt  toprote/*  6lc, 

I  Pages  6  and  6. 

TT  OetanmUnBtt  is  ^od  in  Deivmn^'^Heckewelder, 
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He  aajs,*  It  should  not  pass  without  Amark,  that  three  most  memorable 
things  which  have  borne  a  very  great  aspect  upon  human  affixirai  did,  near  the 
same  time,  namely,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  f^teenthy  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nxteenlhf  century,  arise  unto  the  world:  the  first  was  the  ResurrecHon  qf 
LUerahtre;  the  second  was  the  opening  of  America;  the  third  was  the 
Reftrirmaiion  of  RdigionJ*  Thus  far  we  have  an  instructive  view  of  the  sub 
ject,  calculated  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  dark  ages,  when  literature 
veas  neglected  and  forgotten,  discoveries  might  have  been  also,  and  hence  the 
knowledge  of  America  lost  for  a  time.  Trie  reader  must  now  summon  his 
eravity.  **  But,"  this  author  continues, ''as  probably  the  DeotZ,  seducing  the 
first  inhabitants  of  America  into  it,  therein  aimed  at  the  having  of  them  and 
their  posterity  out  of  the  sound  of  the  tUver  trumpets  of  the  gospel,  then  to  be 
heard  through  the  Roman  empire.*  If  the  DevU  had  any  expectation,  that,  by 
tlie  peopling  of  America,  he  should  utterly  deprive  any  Europeans  of  the  two 
benefits,  litSratwre  and  religion,  which  dawned  upon  the  miserable  world,  (one 

1'ust  before,  ih.e  other  just  <{/^»)  the  first  fiimea  navigation  hither,  'tis  to  be 
loped  he  wUl  be  disappomted  of  that  expectation.^f  The  learned  doctor, 
having  forgotten  what  be  had  written  in  his  first  book,  or  wishing  to  ioculcato 
his  doctrine  more  firmly,  nearly  repeats  a  passage  which  he  had  at  first  given, 
in  a  distant  part  of  his  work ;  |  bu^  there  being  considerable  addition,  we  re- 
cite it :  *^  The  natives  of  the  country  now  possessed  by  the  Newenglandera^ 
had  been  fbrlom  and  wretched  heathen  ever  since  their  first  herding  here ;  and 
though  we  know  not  when  or  hmo  these  Indians  first  became  inhabitants  of 
this  mighty  continent,  yet  we  may  guess  that  probably  the  DevU  decoyed  those 
miserable  salvages  hither,  in 'hopes  that  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
would  never  come  here  to  destroy  or  disturb  his  absolute  empire  over  them. 
But  our  Eliot  was  in  such  ill  terms  with  the  DevUj  as  to  alarm  him  with 
sounding  the  silver  trumpets  of  heaven  in  his  territories,  and  make  some  noble 
and  zealous  attempts  towards  outing  him  of  ancient  possessions  here.  There 
were,  I  think,  20  several  nations  (if  I  may  call  them  so)of  Indians  upon  that 
spot  of  ground  which  fell  under  the  influence  of  our  Three  United  Colonies ; 
and  our  Eliot  was  willing  to  rescue  as  many  of  them  as  he  could  firom  thit 
old  usurping  landlord  of  America,  who  'v^buthe  vrath  of  God,  the  prince  A 
this  world.''  In  several  places  he  is  deciaea  in  the  opinion  that  Indians  are 
Scythians,  and  is  confirmed  in  the  opinion^  on  meeting  with  this  passage  of 
Jvlius  Cctsar:  **  D^pcUius  Invenire  ^rtioifi  inleificereJ^  which  he  thus  renders, 
^It  is  harder  to  find  them  than  to  fod  them."  At  least,  this  is  a  happy  appli- 
cation of  the  passage.  Casar  was  speaking  of  the  Scythians,  and  our  histo- 
rian applies  the  passage  in  speaking  of  the  sudden  attacks  of  the  Indians,  and 
their  agility  in  hiding  themselves  from  pursuit^  Doctor  Mather  wrote  at  the 
close  of  Ibe  seventeenth  century,  and  his  famous  book.  Magnolia  Christi 
Americana,  was  published  in  1702. 

Adair,  who  resided  40  years  (he  says)  amon^  the  southern  Indians,  previ- 
ous to  1775,  published  a  huge  quarto  upon  theu:  origin,  history,  &c  He  tor- 
tures every  custom  and  usage  into  a  like  one  of  the  Jews,  and  almost  every 
word  in  their  language  into  a  Hebrew  one  of  the  same  meaning. 


Doctor  Boudinot,  in  his  book  called  ''The  Star  in  the  West,"  has  followed 
lip  the  theory  of  Adair,  with  such  certmnty,  as  he  thinks,  as  that  the  "  long 
lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel"  are  clearly  identified  in  the  American  Indians.  Such 


*  This,  we  appreb«id,  is  not  entirely  orijrina]  with  oor  author,  but  borders  upon  Diagfiarism. 
Wardf  the  celebrated  author  of  the  **  £&i^  CobUr  of  Aggawam,"  sajs  or  tM  Iriih, 
"  These  Irish  fancieotly  called  anthropophagtf  maa-eatcrs)  have  a  tradition  amonr  them,  that 
when  the  Devil  showed  our  Saviour  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  their  f^ry,  that  he 
would  not  show  him  Ireland,  but  reserved  it  for  himself.  It  is,  probably,  true ;  for  he  hath 
kept  it  ever  since  for  his  own  peculiar :  the  old  fox  foresaw  it  fvould  eclipse  the  glory  of  all 
the  rest :  he  thought  it  wisdom  to  keep  the  land  for  a  Bor^ards  for  his  unclean  spirits  employed 
in  this  hemisphere,  and  the  people  to  do  bis  son  and  heir  (the  Pope)  that  service  for  which 
Lewis  the  XI  kept  his  Baroor  Oliver,  which  makes  them  so  bloodthirsty.'^ — Simple  CobUr^ 
86, 87.  Why  so  much  gall  is  poured  out  upon  the  poor  Irish,  we  cannot  satisfactorily  account. 
The  eireumstanee  of  his  writing  in  the  time  of  CromweU  will  explain  a  part,  if  not  the  whole 
of  the  enigma.  He  was  the  first  minister  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  but  was  bum  and  Aed 
laBBfitauaid. 

t  Magnalia  Christ.  Amer.  b.  i.  |  Ibid.  b.  iH.  $  See  MlTgnaltt,  b.  Wi. 
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Jews,  because  some  of  their  words  be  hear  unto  the  Hebrew ;  but  by  the  same 
rule,  they  may  conclude  them  to  be  some  of  the  ffleanhigs  of  all  nations,  be- 
cause they  have  words  which  sound  after  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  other 
tongues."* 

Mr.  John  Jossdyn,  who  resided  some  time  in  New  England,  from  the  year 
1638,  says,  "  The  Mohawks  are  about  500 :  their  speech  a  dialect  of  the  Tar- 
tars (as  also  is  the  Turkish  tongue).''f  In  another  workj  he  says,  **  N.  Eng- 
land \b  by  some  affirmed  to  be  an  island,  bounded  on  the  north  with  the  River 
of  Canada  (so  called  from  Monsieur  Cane),  on  the  south  with  the  River  Mon- 
hegan  or  HudsotCs  River,  so  called  because  he  was  the  first  that  discovered  it 
Some  will  have  America  to  be  an  island,  which  out  of  question  must  needs  be, 
if  there  be  a  north-east  p^^sage  .found  out  into  the  South  Sea.  It  contains 
1,152,400,000  acres.  The  discovery  of  the  north-west  passage  (which  lies  with- 
in the  River  of  Canada)  was  undertaken  with  the  help  of  some  Protestant 
Frenchmen,  which  left  Canada,  and  retired  to  Boston  about  the  year  1669. 
The  north-east  people  of  America,  that  is,  N.  England,  &c.,  are  judged  to  be 
Tartars,  called  Samoades,  being  alike  in  complexion,  shape,  habit  and  man- 
ners." We  have  given  here  a  larger  extract  tnan  the  inunediate  subject  re- 
quired, because  we  would  let  the  reader  enjoy  his  curiosity,  as  well  as  we 
ours,  in  seeing  how  people  imderstood  things  in  that  day.  Barlow,  looking 
but  a  small  distance  beyond  those  times,  with  great  elegance  says, — 

"  In  those  blank  periocb,  where  no  man  can  trace 
The  gleams  of  thought  that  first  illumed  his  race, 
His  errors,  twined  with  science,  took  their  birth, 
And  forged  their  fetters  for  this  child  of  earth, 
And  when,  as  oft,  he  dared  expand  his  view, 
And  work  with  nature  on  the  hne  she  drew. 
Some  monster,  slendered  in  his  fears,  unmanned 

His  opening  soul,  and  marred  the  works  he  planned.  . 

Fear,  the  first  passion  of  his  helpless  state^ 
Redoubles  all  the  woes  that  round  him  wait, 
Blocks  nature's  path,  and  sends  him  wandering  wide, 
Without  a  guaroian,  and  without  a  ^idc/' 

Cctumbiadf  ix.  137,  Blc. 

Reverend  Thomas  Thora%jogw>d  published  a  small  quarto,  in  1652,$  to  pro?6 
that  the  Indians  were  the  Jews,  who  had  been  ^  lost  in  the  world  for  the  space 
of  near  2000  years."  But  whoever  has  read  Adair  or  Boudinot,  has,  beside  a 
good  deal  that  is  irrational,  read  all  that  in  T%nmvgaod  can  be  termed  rational. 

Reverend  Roger  ffUliams  was,  at  one  time,  as  appears  from  Tlwrowgood^s 
work,||  of  the  same  opinion.  Being  written  to  for  his  opinion  of  the  origin  of 
the  natives,  *^  he  kindly  answers  to  tliose  letters  from  Salem  in  N.  Eng.  SOtfa 
of  the  10th  month,  more  than  10  yeers  since,  in  hmc  ver6a."  That  they  did 
not  come  into  America  fit)m  tlie  north-east,  as  some  bad  imagined,  he  thought 
evident  for  these  reasons :  1.  their  ancestors  affirm  they  came  fix)m  the  south- 
west, and  return  thence  when  they  die :  2.  because  they  ^  separate  their  wo- 
men in  a  little  wigwam  by  themselves  in  their  feminine  seasons:"  and  3.  ''be- 
side their  god  KvUand  to  the  S.  West,  they  hold  that  J^amnoitnat(M  (a  god 
over  head)  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ;  and  some  tast  of  affinity  with 
the  Hebrew  I  have  found." 

Doctor  CoUoni  Mather  is  an  author  of  such  singular  qualities,  that  we  almost 
hesitate  to  name  him,  lest  we  be  thought  without  seriousness  in  so  weighty  a 
matter.  But  we  will  assure  the  reader,  that  he  is  an  author  with  whom  we 
would  in  no  wise  part ;  and  if  sometimes  we  appear  not  serious  in  our  intro- 
duction of  him,  what  is  of  more  importance,  we  believe  him  really  to  be  so. 
And  we  are  persuaded  that  we  shoula  not  be  pardoned  did  we  not  allow  him 
to  speak  upon  the  matter  before  us. 

•  Ibid.  112.  cd.  1764. 

t  His  account  of  two  voyages  to  New  England,  printed  London,  1673,  page  1S4. 

1  New  England  Rarities,  4,  5,  printed  London,  1672. 

d  Its  title  commences,  **  DigUut  Dei :  New  Discoverietf  with  ntre  Arguments  toprvve,"  6lc. 

I  Pages  6  and  6. 

TT  wtanmUwit  is  %od  in  Delaware^— /lecitftp«/c{er. 
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He  says,  *It  should  not  pass  without  ftmark,  that  three  most  memorable 
thmgs  which  have  borne  a  yery  great  aspect  upon  human  affcdrsj  did,  near  the 
same  time,  namely,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  f^teenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth,  century,  arise  unto  the  world:  the  first  was  the  Resurrection  qf 
lAterahart;  the  second  was  tlie  opening  of  America;  the  diird  was  the 
RefurmaOon  of  RdigitmJ*  Thus  far  we  have  an  instructive  view  of  the  sub 
ject,  calculated  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  dark  ages,  when  literature 
was  neglected  and  forgotten,  discoveries  iniffht  have  been  also,  and  hence  the 
knowledge  of  America  lost  for  a  time.  Txie  reader  must  now  summon  his 
eravity.  **  But,"  this  author  continues,  **  as  probably  the  DeotZ,  seducing  the 
first  inhabitants  of  America  into  it,  therein  aimed  at  the  having  of  them  and 
their  posterity  out  of  the  sound  of  the  silver  trumpets  of  the  gospel,  then  to  be 
heard  through  the  Roman  empire.*  If  the  Deioil  had  any  expectation,  that,  by 
the  peopling  of  America,  he  should  utterly  deprive  any  Europeans  of  the  two 
benefits,  UtercAure  and  religion,  which  dawned  upon  the  miserable  world,  (one 

t'ust  before,  the  other  just  tf/^i)  the  first  famed  navigation  hither,  'tis  to  be 
loped  he  will  be  disappomted  of  that  expectation.'*!  The  learned  doctor, 
having  forgotten  what  he  had  written  in  his  first  book,  or  wishing  to  inculcate 
his  doctrine  more  firmly,  nearly  repeats  a  passage  which  he  had  at  first  given, 
in  a  distant  part  of  his  woik ;  |  bu^  there  oeing  considerable  addition,  we  re- 
cite it :  ^  The  natives  of  the  country  now  possessed  by  the  Newenglander& 
had  been  fbrlom  and  vn^tched  heathen  ever  since  their  first  herding  here ;  and 
though  we  know  not  when  or  hoto  these  Indians  first  became  inhabitants  of 
this  mighty  continent,  yet  we  may  guess  that  probably  the  Devil  decoyed  those 
miserable  salvages  hither,  in 'hopes  that  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
would  never  come  here  to  destroy  or  disturb  his  absolute  empire  over  them. 
But  our  Eliot  was  in  such  ill  terms  with  the  DevH,  as  to  aJarm  him  with 
sounding  the  silver  trumpets  of  heaven  in  his  territories,  and  make  some  noble 
and  zealous  attempts  towards  outing  him  of  ancient  possessions  here.  There 
were,  I  think,  20  several  nations  (if  I  may  call  them  so)of  Indiaps  upon  that 
spot  of  ground  which  fell  under  the  infiuence  of  our  Three  United  Colonies ; 
and  our  Eliot  was  willing  to  rescue  as  many  of  them  as  he  could  from  thu 
old  usurping  landlord  of  America,  who  i&,hiihe  wrath  of  God,  the  prince  jf 
this  world.''  In  several  places  he  is  decidea  in  the  opinion  that  Indians  are 
Scythians,  and  is  confirmed  in  the  opinion^  on  meeting  with  this  passage  of 
Julius  Casar:  *^DiMcilius  hwtnire  ^uam  tnterfieereJ*  which  he  thus  renders, 
^  It  is  harder  to  find  them  than  to  fod  them."  At  least,  this  is  a  happy  appli- 
cation of  the  passage.  C(Bsar  was  speaking  of  the  Scythians,  and  our  histo- 
rian applies  the  passage  in  speaking  of  the  sudden  attacKs  of  the  Indians,  and 
their  agility  in  hiding  themselves  from  pursuit^  Doctor  Mather  wrote  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  his  famous  book.  Magnolia  Christi 
Americana,  was  published  in  1702. 

Adair,  who  resided  40  years  (he  says)  among  the  southern  Indians,  previ- 
ous to  1775,  published  a  huge  quarto  upon  their  origin,  history,  &c.  He  tor- 
tures every  custom  and  usage  into  a  like  one  of  the  Jews,  and  almost  every 
word  in  their  language  into  a  Hebrew  one  of  the  same  meaning. 

Doctor  Boudinot,  in  his  book  called  "The  Star  in  the  West,"  has  followed 
lip  the  theory  of  Adair,  with  such  certmnty,  as  he  thinks,  as  that  tlie  "long 
lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel"  are  clearly  identified  in  the  American  Indians.  Such 


*  This,  we  apprehend,  is  not  entirely  orunna]  with  oar  author,  but  borders  upon 


would  not  show  him  Ireland,  but  reserved  it  for  himself.  It  is,  probably,  true ',  for  he  hath 
kept  it  ever  since  for  his  own  peculiar :  the  old  fox  foresaw  it  would  eclipse  the  glory  of  all 
the  rest :  he  thought  it  wisdom  to  keep  the  land  for  a  Bomrds  for  his  unclean  spirits  employed 
in  this  hemisphere,  and  the  people  to  do  bfs  son  and  neir  (the  Pope)  that  service  for  which 
Lewis  the  XI  kept  his  Barbor  Oliver,  which  makes  them  so  bloodthirsty/' — Simple  CobUr, 
86, 87.  Why  so  much  gall  is  poured  out  upon  the  poor  Irish,  we  cannot  satisfactorily  account. 
The  circumstance  of  his  writing  in  the  time  of  Cromwell  will  explain  a  pMul,  if  not  the  whole 
of  the  enirma.  He  was  the  first  minister  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  but  was  bum  and  <fied 
laBnglaiNl. 
t  Magnalia  Christ.  Amer.  b.  i.  |  Ibid.  b.  ifl.  $  See  Ml^alia,  b.  viL 
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ibcae  people  the  buUden  of  the  mouiids  icanered  all  OTer  the 
ny.  After  aO,  we  appffehend  the  doctor  would  haTe  ahort  tone  lor  hia 
cnota  to  do  all  that  nature  and  art  have  done  touchiog  theae  mattenL  In  the 
fint  place,  h  m  eridrat  that  maoy  agea  paaaed  awaj  from  the  time  tfaeao 
tamuXi  were  begun  until  they  were  finished :  dd,  a  multitude  of  agea  muat 
have  pawed  since  the  uae  for  which  they  were  reared  has  been  known ;  fiir 
trees  of  the  age  of  200  years  grow  from  the  ruins  of  othen  which  must  hne 
bad  as  great  age :  and,  dd,  no  Indian  nation  or  tribe  has  the  least  tradition 
eooeeming  them.*  This  could  not  ha?e  happened  had  the  anceatora  of  the 
presem  Indians  been  the  erectors  of  them,  in  the  nature  of  thinnf 

The  observation  of  an  author  in  Dr.  Rea^9  Encyclopedia,  |  althoogfa  aaying 
no  more  than  has  been  already  said  in  our  synopsis,  is,  neverthelesa,  so  happy, 
that  we  should  not  feel  clear  to  omit  it : — **  As  to  those  who  pretend  tbit  £0 
human  race  has  only  of  late  found  its  way  into  America,  by  crossing  the  aem 
at  Kamschatka,  or  the  Straits  of  Tschutaki,  either  upon  the  fields  of  ioe  or  in 
canoes,  they  do  not  consider  that  this  opinion,  besides  that  it  is  eztremdjf 
difficult  of  comprehennon,  has  not  the  least  tendency  to  diminiah  the  prodi- 
gy;  fi>f  it  would  be  suiprising  indeed  that  one  half  of  our  planet  shouki  haie 
remained  without  inhabitants  during  thousands  of  years,  while  the  other  half 
was  pemiled.  What  renders  this  opinion  leas  probable  is,  that  America  m 
suppoeea  in  it  to  have  bad  animals,  since  we  cannot  bring  those  speciea  of 
animals  from  the  old  world  which  do  not  exist  in  it,  as  those  of  the  tapir,  the 
g^ama,  and  the  tiyactu.  Neither  can  we  admit  of  the  recent  organization  of 
matter  lor  the  western  hemisphere ;  because,  independently  of  the  aecumii- 
laled  difficulties  in  this  hypothesis,  and  which  can  by  no  means  be  solved, 
we  shall  obaerre,  that  the  fossil  bones  discovered  in  so  manv  parts  of  Amofi- 
ca,  and  at  such  small  depths,  prove  that  certain  species  of  animals,  so  frr  fimm 
havinr  been  recently  organized,  have  been  annihilated  a  long  whUe  ago." 

Before  we  had  known,  that,  if  we  were  in  error,  it  was  in  the  company  of 
philosophers,  such  as  we  have  in  this  chapter  introduced  to  our  reaoers,  we 
feh  a  heatancy  in  avowing  our  opinions  upon  a  matter  of  so  great  moment. 
But,  afler  all,  as  it  is  only  matter  of  honest  opinion,  no  one  should  be  intoler- 
ant, although  he  may  be  allowed  to  make  himself  and  even  his  friends  menjf 
at  our  expenae.  When,  in  the  days  of  Chrysodonij  some  ventured  to  assert  tfaev 
opinions  of  the  rotundinr  of  the  earth,  that  learned  &ther  *^  did  laugh  at  them."  § 
And,  when  science  shall  have  progressed  sufficiently,  (if  it  be  possible,)  to  ael- 
tie  this  question,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  Chryiasiams  of  these  days  will 
not  have  the  same  excuse  for  their  infidelity.  But  as  it  is  a  day  of  prodigiei^ 
there  is  some  danger  of  treating  lightly  even  the  most  seemingly  absurd  coo- 
jectiires.  We  therefore  feel  very  safe,  and  more  especially  as  it  required  con- 
siderable hardihood  to  laugh  even  at  the  theory  of  the  late  Mr.  Sfmmes. 

When  we  kitely  took  up  a  book  entitled  *^  Bestarches,  Philosopheal  and  AfM- 

fuarian,  concerning  the  ^original  History  of  .^nerica,  by  J.  H.  M'Culloh,  «A^. 
I.  D."  II  we  did  think,  from  the  impoenng  a]>pearanoe  of  it,  that  some  new 
matters  on  tlie  subject  had  been  disrovered ;  and  more  particularly  when  we 
read  in  the  preface,  that  **  hia  first  object  was  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  men 
and  animals  of  America,  so  far  as  that  Question  is  involved  with  the  apparent 
ohysical  impediments  that  have  so  long  Kept  the  subject  in  total  obscurity." 
Now,  with  what  success  this  has  been  done,  to  do  the  author  justice,  he  shall 
speak  for  himself,  and  the  reader  then  may  judge  for  himself. 

''Before  we  attempt  to  explain  in  what  manner  the  men  and  animals  of 
America  reached  this  continent,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
ciicuinstances  of  their  original  creation ;  for  upon  this  essential  particular  de- 
pends the  great  interest  of  our  present  investigation.  [We  are  not  able  to 
discover  that  he  has  said  any  thing  further  upon  it]  It  must  be  evident  that 
we  can  arrive  at  no  satisfactory  conclusion,  if  it  be  doubtful  whether  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  universe  made  man  and  the  animals  but  in  one  locality,  firom 


*  Or  Done  bat  gacfa  as  are  at  varianee  with  all  history  and  rationality, 
t  Arahcologia  Americana,  i.  3S5, 326, 341,  &c. 
4  See  Acoeu'i  Hist.  E.  and  W.  Indies,  p.  1.  ed.  London,  1604. 
I  PobGshed  at  Bahimore,  1829,  m  8vo. 
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whence  thoy  were  disperBed  over  the  earth ;  or  whether  he  created  them  in 
each  of  those  TiiriouB  Bituationa  where  we  now  find  them  living.  So  far  as 
this  inquiiy  respects  mankind,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  gromid  to  doubt 
the  one  orinn  of  the  species.  This  fact  may  be  proved  both  physically  and 
morallv.  [If  the  reader  can  discover  any  thing  that  amounts  to  proof  in 
what  iollows,  be  will  have  made  a  discovery  that  we  could  not]  That 
man,  notwithstanding  all  the  diversities  of  their  appearance,  are  but  of  one 
species,  is  a  truth  now  universally  admitted  by  every  physiological  naturalist. 
[That  is,  notwithstanding  a  negro  be  black,  an  Indian  brown,  a  European 
white,  still,  they  are  all  men.  And  then  follows  a  quotation  from  Doctor 
Lmmrence*  to  corroborate  the  fact  that  men  are  all  of  one  specie&J  It  is  true, 
this  physiologist  does  not  admit  that  the  human  species  had  their  origm  but 
from  one  pair ;  for  he  observes,  the  same  species  might  have  been  cr^itei  at 
the  same  time  in  very  different  parts  of  the  earth.  But  when  we  have 
analyzed  the  moral  history  of  mankind,  to  which  Mr.  Lawnnct  seems  to  have 
paid  little  attention,  [and  if  our  author  has  done  it,  we  would  thank  him  to 
show  us  where  we  can  find  it,]  we  find  such  strongly-marked  analogies  in 
abstract  matters  existing  among  nations  the  most  widely  separated  from  each 
other,  that  we  caimot  ooubt  there  has  been  a  time,  when  the  whole  human 
family  have  intimately  participated  in  one  common  system  of  things,  whether 
it  be  of  truth  or  of  error,  of^  science  or  of  prejudice.  [This  does  not  at  all 
agree  with  what  he  says  afterwards^  *  We  have  been  unable  to  discern  any 
traces  of  Asiatic  or  of  European  civilization  in  America  prior  to  the  discovery 
of  Columbus.'  And  again :  *  In  comparing  the  barbarian  nations  of  America 
with  those  of  the  eastern  continent,  we  perceive  no  points  of  resemblance 
between  them,  in  their  moral  institutions  or  in  their  habits,  that  are  not  appar- 
ently founded  in  the  necessities  of  human  life.'  If,  then,  there  is  no  affinity, 
other  than  what  would  accidentally  happen  from  similar  circumstances,  where- 
fore this  prating  about  *«<roiig2j(-ffMmlfce£^ana2ojfte9,'  &c.  Just  copied  ?J  As  re- 
spects the  origin  of  animals,  [we  have  riven  his  best  proon  of  the  origm  of  man 
and  their  transportation  to  America,]  the  subject  is  much  more  refractory. 
We  find  them  living  all  over  the  surfiice  of  the  earth,  and  suited  by  their  phys- 
ical confbrmity  to  a  great  variety  of  climates  and  peculiar  localitiea  Every 
one  will  admit  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  history  of  their  oririnal 
creation  firom  the  mere  natural  history  of  the  animals  themselves."  ^ow, 
as  *^  refractory "  as  this  subject  is,  we  did  not  ^.tpect  to  see  it  fatiiered  off 
upon  a  miracle,  because  this  was  the  easy  and  convenient  manner  in  which 
the  supersHtious  of  every  affe  accounted  for  every  thing  which  they  at  once 
could  not  comprehend.  And  we  do  not  expect,  when  it  is  gravely  announced, 
that  a  discoveiy  in  any  science  Vs  to  be  shown,  that  the  undertaker  is  going 
to  teU  us  it  is  accomplished  by  t.  miracle,  and  that,  therefore,  **he  knows  not 
whv  he  should  be  called  upon  to  answer  objections,"  &c. 

As  it  would  be  tedious  to  the  reader,  as  well  as  incompatible  with  our  plan, 
to  quote  larger  from  Mr.  J^CuUoh^a  book,  we  shall  finish  with  him  after  a  few 
remarks. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  capacity  of  the  ark  for  all  animals,  but  we  do 
object  to  its  introduction  in  the  question  undertaken  hy  Mr.  M*CitUoh ;  for 
every  chUd  knows  that  afimr  to  have  been  miraculous ;  and  if  any  part  of  the 
question  depended  upon  the  truth  or  fiUsity  of  a  miracle,  why  plague  the  world 
with  a  book  of  some  500  pages,  merely  to  promulsate  such  a  belief^  when 
a  sentence  would  be  all  that  is  reauired  ?  No  one,  that  admits  an  overruling 
power,  or  the  existence  of  God,  wiU  doubt  of  his  ability  to  create  a  myriad  of 
men,  animals,  and  all  matter,  by  a  breath ;  or  that  an  aiiE  ten  feet  square  could 
contain,  comfortably,  ten  thousand  men,  as  well  as  one  of  the  dimensions 
given  in  Scripture  to  contain  what  that  did.  Therefore,  if  one  in  these  days 
should  make  a  book  expressly  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  difilerent  lengths  of 
days,  or  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  find,  after  he  had  written  a  vast  deal, 
that  he  could  in  no  wise  unravel  the  mystery,  and,  to  close  his  account,  de- 
clare* it  was  all  a  miracle,  such  an  author  would  be  precisely  in  the  predica- 
ment  of  Mr.  APCSdloh. 

*  The  celebrated  author  of  Lcctoief  oo  Fk^ftwlogtf,  ZoUcgy,  and  tht  Natural  HUtory  of 
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We  4o  not  pretend  that  the  subject  can  be  pursued  with  the  certainty  of 
mathematical  calculations ;  and  so  long  as  it  is  contended  that  the  whole  spe- 
cies of  man  spring  from  one  pair,  so  long  will  the  subject  admit  of  contro- 
versy :  therefore  it  makes  but  little  or  no  difference  whether  the  inhabitante 
are  got  into  America  b^  the  north  or  the  south,  the  east  or  the  west,  as  it 
re^rds  the  main  question.  For  it  is  very  certain  that,  if  there  were  but  one 
pau*  originaUy,  and  these  placed  upon  a  certain  spot,  all  other  places  where 
people  are  now  found  must  have  oeen  settled  by  people  from  the  primidve 
spot,  who  found  their  way  thither,  some  how  or  other,  and  it  is  very  unimpor- 
tant how,  as  we  have  just  observed. 

Lord  Kaimes,  a  writer  of  great  good  sense,  has  not  omitted  to  say  some- 
thing upon  tliis  subject*  He  veiy  judiciously  asks  those  who  maintain  that 
America  was  peopled  from  Kamskatka,  whether  the  inhabitants  of  that  region 
speak  the  same  language  with  their  American  neighbors  on  the  opposite 
snores.  That  thev  do  not,  he  observes,  is  fully  confirmed  by  recent  accounts 
from  thence ;  and  ^  whence  we  may  conduct  with  great  certainty,  that  the 
latter  are  not  a  colony  of  the  former.^f  We  have  confirmation  upon  confirma- 
tion, that  these  nations  speak  languages  entirely  different ;  and  for  the  sati9fiu^- 
tion  of  the  curious,  we  will  give  a  short  vocabulary  of  words  in  both,  with 
the  English  against  them. 

English  KamskadaU.  Moutean^ 

God ' . .  .Nionstlchtchitch Aghogoch. 

Father. Iskh Athan. 

Mother Nas-kh Anaan« 

Son Pa-atch L'laan. 

Daughter Sougiiing Aschlunn. 

Brother Ktchidsch Koyot&t 

Sister. Kos-Khou.  Angiin. 

Husband Skoch. Ougiinn. 

Woman. Skoua-aou Ai-yagar. 

Girl Kh-tchitchou Ougeghilikinik 

Young  boy Pahatch • Auckuiok. 

ChiW Pahatchitch Ouskolik, 

A  man Ouskaams Toyoch. 

The  people Kouaskou. 

Penons Ouskaamsit 

The  head T-Khousa Kam^ha. 

The  fiice Koua-agh Soghimaginn. 

The  nose Kaankang Aughosinn. 

The  nostrils Kaanga Gouakik. 

The  eye Nanit Thack. 

• 

Afler  observing  that  ^  there  are  several  cogent  arguments  to  evince  that  the 
i\mericans  are  not  descended  from  any  people  in  tlie  nonh  of  Asia,  or  in  the 
north  of  Europe,"  Lord  Kaimes  continues, — "I  venture  still  fbrther;  whidi  is, 
to  comapiure,  that  America  has  not  been  peopled  from  any  part  of  the  old 
world.^  But  although  this  last  conjecture  is  in  unison  with  those  of  many 
others,  yet  his  lordship  is  greatly  out  in  some  of  the  proems  which  he  adduces 
in  its  support  As  we  have  no  ^und  on  which  to  controvert  this  opinion, 
we  m^  be  excused  firom  examimng  its  proofs ;  but  this  we  will  observe,  that 
Lord  AJcdmea  is  in  the  same  error  aoout  tne  beardlessness  of  the  Americans  48 
some  other  learned  Europeans. 

The  learned  Doctor  SwinUm,^  in  a  dissertation  upon  the  peopling  of  Ameri- 

*  See  his  "  SUtHchu  of  the  History  0/  Man/*  a  work  which  he  published  in  1774,  al  Edin. 
buTgb,  in  S  vols.  4lo. 

t  Vol.  ii.  71. 

t  The  Al^outeans  inhabit  the  ebaiii  of  islands  which  stretch  from  the  north-west  point  9f 
Anieriea  into  -the  neighborhood  of  Kamskatka.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  names  9^ 
in  the  French  orthompby,  being  taken  jfrom  a  French  translation  of  BilHngs*^  voyage  iiilo 
those  regions,  from  1785  to  1794. 

$  Doctor  John  Swintorif  the  eminent  anthoir  of  many  parts  of  the  Ancient  Vmver$0U  |B»- 
iary.    He  died  in  1777.  aged  74. 
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ca,*  after  Btat'mg  the  different  opinions  of  various  authors  who  have  advocated 
in  &vor  of  the  "dispersed  people,^  the  Phcenicians,  and  other  eastern  nations, 
observes,  "that,  therefore,  the  Americans  in  general  were  descended  from 
some  people  who  inhabited  a  country  not  so  far  distant  from  thoni  as  Egypt 
and  PhcBnicia,  our  readers  will,  as  we  apprehend,  readily  admit.  Now,  no 
country  can  ba  fltched  upon  so  proper  and  convenient  for  this  purpose  as  the 
north-eastern  fwut  of  Asia,  particularly  Great  Tartary,  Siberia,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka.  That  probably  was  the  tract  through 
which  many  Taitarian  colonies  passed  into  America,  and  peopled  the  most 
considerable  part  of  the  new  world." 

This,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  is  the  most  rational  way  of  getting  inhabitants 
into  America  if  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  was  peopled  from  the  "old  world." 
But  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  account  for  the  existence  of  equatorial  animals 
in  America,  when  all  authors  agree  that  they  never  could  have  passed  that 
way,  as  they  could  not  have  survived  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  at  any  sea- 
son of  th^  year.  Moreover,  the  vocabulary  we  have  given,  if  it  prove  any 
thing,  proves  that  either  the  inhabitants  of  North  America  did  not  come  in 
from  tne  north-west,  or  that,  if  they  did,  some  unknown  cause  must  have,  for 
ages,  suspended  all  communication  between  the  emigrants  and  their  ancestors 
upon  the  neighboring  shores  of  Asia. 

In  182^  there  appeared  in  London  a  work  which  attracted  some  attention, 
as  most  works  have  upon  similar  subjects.  It  was  entitled,  "  Description  of 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  discovered  near  Palcnque,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala,  in  Spanish  America:  translated  from  the  original  manuscript  re- 
port of  Capt.  Don  Antonio  Del  Rio :  followed  by  a  critical  investigation  and 
research  into  the  History  of  the  Americana,  by  Dr.  Paul  Felir  Cabrera,  of  the 
city  of  New  Guatemala." 

Captain  Del  Rio  was  ordered  by  the  Spanish  kihg,  in  the  year  1786,  to 
make  an  examination  of  whatever  ruins  he  might  find,  which  he  accordingly 
did.  From  the  manuscript  he  left,  which  afterwards  ftll  into  the  hands  of 
Doctor  Cabrera^  his  work  was  composed,  and  is  that  part  of  the  work  which 
concerns  us  in  our  view  of  systems  or  conjectures  conceni in  g  the  peopling  of 
America.  We  shall  be  short  with  this  audior,  as  his  system  diff<.*i-s  very  little 
from  some  which  we  have  already  sketched.  He  is  very  confident  that  he 
has  setded  the  question  how  South  America  received  its  inhnbitaiits,  namely, 
from  the  Phcenicians,  who  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  that  the  ruined 
city  described  by  Captain  Del  Rio  was  built  by  the  first  adventurere. 

Doctor  Cabrera  calls  any  system,  which,  in  his  view,  does  not  harmonize  with 
the  Scriptures,  an  mnovation  upon  the  "holy  Catliolic  religion.;"  and  rather 
than  resort  to  any  such,  he  says,  "It  is  better  to  believe  his  [God's]  works 
miraculous,  than  endeavor  to  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  our  talents  by 
the  cunning  invention  of  new  systems,  in  attributing  them  to  natural  causes.'^ 
The  same  reasoning  will  apply  in  this  case  as  in  a  former.  If  we  are  to  at- 
tribute every  thing  to  miracles,  wherefore  the  necessity  of  investigation? 
These  authors  are  fond  of  investigating  matters  in  their  way,  but  are  dis- 
pleased if  others  take  the  same  liberty.  And  should  we  follow  an  author  in 
his  theories,  who  cuts  the  whole  business  short  by  declaring  all  to  be  a  mira- 
cle, when  he  can  no  longer  grope  in  the  labyrinth  of  his  own  forming,  our 
reader  would  be  just  in  condemning  such  waste  of  time.  When  every  thing 
whirh  we  cannot  at  first  sight  understand  or  comprehend  nmst  not  be  in- 
quii*ed  into,  from  superstitious  doubts,  then  and  there  will  be  fixed  the  bounds 
of  all  science ;  bui,  as  Lord  Byron  said  Ufjon  another  occasion,  not  tUl  then, 

"If  it  be  allowed  (sajrs  Dr.  Lawrence) t  that  all  men  are  of  the  same 
species,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  all  descended  from  the  same  family. 
We  have  no  data  for  determining  this  point :  it  could  indeed  ^poly  be  settled 
by  a  knowledge  of  facts,  which  have  long  ago  been  involved  in  the  impene- 
trable darkness  of  antiquity."  That  climate  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  com- 
plexion, he  ofiTcrs  the  following  in  proof: — 


MaiciiAe^ 


*  Universal  Histor>',  xx.  162, 163.— See  MaiciiA  edition  of  BoswelVt  Life  Dr,  Johnson, 
V.  771.  ed.  in  5  v.  12mo.  London,  1821. 
t  Page  30.  t  LeduTM  on  Zoology,  &e.  44S.  ed.  8vo.  Salem,  1828. 
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^The  establishments  of  the  Europeans  in  Asia  and  America  have  now  sub- 
sisted about  three  centuries.  Vaaquez  ik  Gama  landed  at  Calicut  in  1496 ; 
and  the  Portugese  empire  in  India  was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing century.  Brazil  was  discovered  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  aanoie 
nation  in  the  very  first  year  of  the  16th  century.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
13tb,  and  the  beginning  of^the  16th  century,  Columbua,  Cortex,  and  PixanVm 
subjugated  for  the  Spaniards  the  West  Indian  islands,  with  me  empireB  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  Sir  Walter  RaUgh  planted  an  English  colony  in  VirjmiBi 
m  15B4 ;  and  the  French  settlement  of  Canada  has  rather  a  later  date.  The 
colonists  have,  in  no  instance,  approached  to  the  natives  of  these  countries, 
and  their  descendants,  where  the  blood  has  been  kept  pure,  have,  at  this  tune, 
the  same  characters  as  native  Europeans."  * 

The  eminent  antiquary  De  ffUt  Clviton\  supposed  that  the  ancient  worke 
found  in  this  country  were  similar  to  those  supposed  to  be  Roman  by  Penmmi 
in  Wales.  He  adds,  ^  The  Danes,  as  well  as  the  nations  which  erected  our 
fortifications,  were  in  all  probability  of  Scythian  origui.  According  to  -Piv^ 
the  name  of  Scythian  was  comnion  to  all  the  nations  living  in  the  north  of 
Asia  and  Europe.''  f 


fi00i 


CHAPTER  III. 

AnsedoteSf  Jiarrativts,  4^.  illustrative  of  the  Manners  and  Customs,  AsHqmiim 

Traditions,  of  the  Indians. 

JViL — Aw  Ottaway  chief,  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  WhiUjoknf 
v\'as  a  great  drunkard.  Count  Frordtnac  asked  him  what  he  thought  brandy 
to  be  made  of;  he  replied,  tliat  it  must  be  made  of  hearts  and  tongues — 
**  For,"  said  he,  *'  when  I  have  drunken  plentifully  of  it,  my  heart  is  a  thousand 
strong,  and  I  can  talk,  too,  with  astonishing  freedom  and  rapidity."  $ 

Honor, — A  chief  of  the  Five  Nations,  who  fought  on  the  side  of  the  English 
in  the  French  wars,  chanced  to  meet  in  Iwttle  his  own  father,  who  was  nffht- 
ing  on  the  side  of  the  French.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  deal  a  deadly  blow 
upon  his  head,  he  discovered  who  he  was,  and  said  to  him,  "You  have  once 
given  me  life,  and  now  I  give  it  to  you.  Let  me  meet  you  no  more ;  for  I 
have  paid  the  debt  I  owed  you."  § 

BeckUssness. — In  Connecticut  River,  about  "  200  miles  from  Long  Island 
Sound,  is  a  narrow  of  5  yards  only,  formed  by  two  shelving  mountauis  of 
solid  rock.  Through  this  chasm  are  compelled  toj)ass  all  the  waters  which 
in  the  time  of  the  floods  bury  the  northern  country."  It  is  a  frightful  passage 
of  about  400  j^ards  in  length.  No  boat,  or,  as  my  author  expresses  it,  **  no 
living  creature,  was  ever  known  to  |)as8  through  this  narrow,  except  an  Indian 
woman."  This  woman  had  undertaken  to  cross  the  river  just  above,  and 
although  she  had  the  god  Bacchus  by  her  side,  yet  Nefitune  prevailed  in  spite 
of  theu'  united  efforts,  and  the  canoe  was  hurried  down  the  frightful  gul£ 
While  this  Indian  w  oman  was  thus  hurrying  to  certain  destruction,  as  she  liad 
every  reason  to  expect,  she  seized  upon  her  l>ottle  of  rum,  and  did  not  take  it 
from  her  mouth  until  the  last  drop  was  quaffed.  She  was  marvellously  pre- 
served, and  ^vas  actually  picked  up  several  miles  below,  floating  in  the  canoe, 
siill  quite  drunk.  When  it  was  known  what  she  had  done,  and  being  asked 
how  she  dared  to  drink  so  much  rum  with  the  prospect  of  certain  death  before 
her,  she  answered  tliat  she  knew  it  was  too  much  for  one  time,  but  she  was 
unwilling  that  any  of  it  should  be  lost  || 

*  Lectures  on  Zooloey,  Sec.  464, 465.  ed.  8vo.    Salem,  1828. 

t  A  Memoir  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  fVettem  Parts  of  the  State  of  N.  York^  pages  9, 10 
8vo.    Albany,  1818. 
\  Universal  Museum  for  1763.  %  Ibid.  \  Peters' s  Hist.  Connecticiit- 
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Juifice. — ^A  miseioDaiy  residing  among  a  certain  tribe  of  Indians,  was  one 
day,  after  he  had  been  preaching  to  them,  invited  by  their  chief  to  visit  his 
wigwam.  After  havinff  been  kmdly  entertained,  ana  being  about  to  depart, 
the  chief  took  him  by  the  hand  and  said,  *^  I  have  v^y  bad  squaw.  Slie  had 
two  little  children.  One  she  loved  well,  the  other  she  hated.  In  a  cold  night, 
when  I  was  gone  hunting  in  the  woods,  she  shut  it  out  of  the  wigwam,  and 
it  fh>ze  to  deaOL  What  must  be  done  with  her?**  The  missionary  replied, 
*'She  must  be 'handed."  ^Ah!"  said  the  chiei^  *' go,  then,  and  hang  youi 
God,  whom  you  make  just  like  her." 

Mi^jrnammUy. — ^A  hunter,  in  his  wanderings  for  game,  fell  among  the  back 
settlements  of  Virginia,  and  by  reason  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  was 
induced  to  seek  refuge  at  the  house  of  a  planter,  whom  he  met  at  his  door. 
Admission  was  refused  him.  Being  both  hungry  and  thirsty,  he  asked  for  a 
morsel  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  water,  but  was  answered  in  every  case,  ^  No ! 
you  shall  have  nothing  here !  Gtt  you  gone,  you  Indian  dog!^  It  happened, 
m  process  of  time,  that  this  same  pujiter  lost  nimself  in  the  woods,  and,  after 
a  fatiguing  day's  travel,  he  came  to  an  Indian's  cabin,  into  which  he  was 
welcomed  On  inquiring  the  way,  and  the  distance  to  the  white  settlements, 
being  told  b^  the  Indian  that  he  could  not  go  in  the  night,  and  beinff  kindly 
offered  lodging  and  victuals,  he  gladly  refreshed  and  reposed  himself  in  the 
Indian's  cabin.  In  the  morning,  he  conducted  him  through  the  wilderness, 
agreeably  to  his  promise  the  night  before,  until  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
habitations  of  the  whites.  As  he  was  about  to  take  his  leave  of  the  planter, 
he  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  know  him. 
Horror-struck  at  finding  h'imself  thus  in  the  power  of  a  man  he  had  so 
inhumanly  treated,  and  dumb  with  shame  on  thinking  of  the  manner  it  was 
requited,  he  began  at  length  lo  make  excuses,  and  beg  a  thous^pid  pardons, 
when  the*  Indian  interrupted  him,  and  said,  ^  When  you  see  poor  Indians 
fainting  for  a  cup  of  cold  water,  don't  say  again,  '  Get  you  gone,  you  Indian 
dog ! '"  He  then  dismissed  him  to  return  to  his  friends.  My  author  adds, 
'*  It  is  not  difficult  to  say,  which  of  these  two  had  the  best  claim  to  the  name 
of  Christian."* 

Deception. — ^The  captain  of  a  vessel,  having  a  desire  to  make  a  present  to  a 
lady  or  some  fine  oranges  which  he  had  just  brought  from  ^  the  sugar  islands," 
gave  them  to  an  Indian  in  his  employ  to  carry  to  her.  Lest  he  should  not 
perform  the  office  punctually,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  her,  to  be  taken  along  with 
the  present,  that  she  might  detect  the  bearer,  if  he  should  fail  to  deliver  the 
whole  of  what  he  was  intrusted  with.  The  Indian,  during  the  journey, 
reflected  how  he  should  refresh  himself  with  the  oranges,  and  not  be  found 
out.  Not  having  any  apprehension  of  the  manner  of  communication  by 
writing,  he  concluded  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  keep  his  design  secret 
from  the  letter  itself,  supposing  that  would  tell  of'^him  if  he  did  not ;  he  there- 
fore laid  it  upon  the  ground,  and  rolled  a  large  stone  upon  it,  and  retired  to 
some  distance,  where  he  regaled  himself  with  several  of  the  oranges,  and  then 
iiroceeded  on  his  journey.  On  delivering  the  remainder  and  the  letter  to  the 
lady,  slie  asked  him  where  the  rest  of  the  oranges  were ;  he  said  he  had 
delivered  all ;  she  told  him  that  the  letter  said  there  were  several  more  sent ; 
to  which  he  answered  that  the  letter  lied,  and  she  must  not  believe  it.  But  he 
was  soon  confronted  in  his  fdsehood,  and,  begging  forgiveness  of  the  ofiTence, 
was  pardoned,  t 

Shrewdness, — As  Governor  Joseph  Dudley  of  Massachusetts  was  superin 
tending  some  of  his  workmen,  he  took  notice  of  an  able-bodied  Indian,  who, 
half-naked,  would  come  and  look  on,  as  a  pastime,  to  see  his  men  work.    The 


work  head  work^  and  so  have  no  need  to  work  with  my  hands  as  you  should." 
The  Indian  then  said  he  would  work  if  any  one  would  employ  him.    The 

•  Carttft  Museum,  vi.  40, 

t  Uring^i  Voyage  to  N.  England  in  1709,  8vo.    London,  17S6. 
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governor  told  him  he  wanted  a  calf  killed,  and  that,  if  be  would  ^  and  do  it. 
he  would  give  him  a  shilling.  He  accepted  the  offer,  and  went  mimediately 
and  killed  the  calf,  and  then  went  sauntering  about  as  before.  The  governor, 
on  observing  what  he  had  done,  asked  him  why  he  did  not  dress  the  calf 
before  lie  left  it  The  Indian  answered,  ".Vo,  no,  Coponoh;  that  was  not  in 
the  bargain :  I  was  to  have  a  shilling  for  killing  him.  ^m  he  no  dead,  Copon- 
oA?"  [governor.]  The  governor,  seeing  himself  thus  outwitted,  told  him  to 
dress  it,  and  he  would  give  him  another  shilling. 

This  done,  and  in  possession  of  two  shillings,  the  Indian  goes  directly  to  a 
erog-shop  for  rum.  After  a  short  stay,  he  returned  to  the  governor,  and  told 
him  he  had  given  him  a  bad  shilling-piece,  and  presented  a  brass  one  to  be 
exchanged.  The  governor,  thinking  possibly  it  might  have  bet-u  the  case, 
gave  him  another.  It  was  not  long  Ixifore  he  returned  a  second  time  with 
another  brass  shilling  to  be  exchanged  ;  the  governor  was  now  convinced  of 
his  knaverj',  but,  not  caring  to  make  wonls  at  the  time,  gave  him  another; 
and  thus  the  fellow  got  four  shillings  for  one. 

The  governor  determined  to  have  the  rogue  corrected  for  his  abuse,  and, 
meeting  with  him  soon  after,  told  him  he  must  take  a  letter  to  Boston  for  him 
[and  gave  him  a  half  a  crown  for  the  service.]  *  The  letter  was  directed  to  the 
Keeper  of  bridewell,  ordering  him  to  give  the  bearer  so  many  lashes ;  but, 
mistrusting  that  all  was  not  exactly  agreeable,  and  meeting  a  servant  of  the 
ffovemor  on  the  road,  ordered  him,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  to  carry  the 
letter  immediately,  as  he  was  in  haste  to  return.  The  consequence  was,  this 
servant  got  egre^iously  whipped.  When  the  governor  learned  what  had 
taken  place,  he  telt  no  little  chagrin  at  being  thus  twice  outwitted  by  the 
Indian. 

He  did  not  see  the  fellow  for  some  time  after  this,  but  at  length,  falling  in 
with  him,  asked  him  by  what  means  he  had  cheated  and  deceived  him  so 
many  times.  Taking  the  governor  again  in  his  own  play,  he  answered, 
pointing  with  his  finger  to  his  head,  "  Head  work,  Coponoh^  head  work ! "  The 
governor  was  now  so  well  pleased  that  he  forgave  the  whole  offt'nce.f 

Eqwdiiy, — An  Indian  chief,  on  being  asked  whether  his  people  were  free, 
answered,  "Why  not,  since  I  myself  am  free,  although  their  king?"! 

Matrimony, — "  An  aged  Indian,  who  for  many  years  had  spent  much  time 
among  the  white  people,  both  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jerse}',  one  day, 
about  the  year  1770,  observed  that  the  Indians  had  not  only  a  much  easier 
way  of  getting  a  wife  than  the  whites,  but  also  a  more  certain  way  of  getting 
a  good  one.  '  For,'  said  he  in  broken  English,  *  white  man  court — court — 
may  be  one  whole  year ! — may  be  two  years  before  he  marry !  Well — may 
be  then  he  get  very  good  wife — but  may  be  not — may  be  very  cross !  Well, 
now  suppose  cross !  scold  so  soon  as  get  awake  in  the  morning!  scold  all 
day ! — scold  until  sleep ! — all  one — he  must  keep  him ! — White  people  have 
law  forbidding  throw  away  wife  he  be  ever  so  cross — must  keep  hin)  always ! 
Well,  how  does  Indian  do?  Indian,  when  he  see  industrious  squaw,  he 
go  to  him,  place  his  two  fore-fingers  close  aside  each  other,  make  two  like 
one — then  look  squaw  in  the  face — see  him  smile — this  is  all  one  he  say 
yes ! — so  he  take  him  home — no  danger  he  be  cross  I  No,  no — squaw  know 
too  well 'what  Indian  do  if  he  cross!  throw  him  away  and  take  another! — 
Squaw  love  to  eat  meat — no  husband  no  meat.  Squaw  do  every  thing  to 
please  husband,  he  do  everj*  thing  to  please  squaw — live  happy.'  "§ 

Toleration, — ^In  the  year  1791,  two  Creek  chiefs  accompanied  an  American 
to  England,  where,  as  usual,  they  attracted  great  attention,  and  many  flocked 
around  them,  as  well  to  learn  their  ideas  of  certain  thiugs  as  to  behold  "the 
savages.'*  Being  asked  their  opinion  of  religion,  or  of  what  religion  they  were, 
one  made  answer,  that  they  had  no  priests  in  their  country,  or  established 
religion,  for  they  thought,  that,  upon  a  subject  where  there  was  no  possibility 
of  people's  agreeing  m  opinion,  and  as  it  was  altogether  matter  of  men 

*  A  sentence  added  in  a  version  of  this  anecdote  in  Carets  Museum,  vi.  SOi. 
t  Urmgf  tU  tupra.  120.  |  Carey's  Museum,  vi.  482. 

$  Heckevoelder't  Hist.  Ind.  Natiou. 
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opinion,  **  it  was  best  that  every  one  should  paddle  his  canoe  his  own  way." 
Here  is  a  volume  of  instruction  in  a  short  answer  of  a^savage ! 

Justice, — A  white  trader  sold  a  quantity  of>  powder  to  an  Indian,  and  im 

1)08ed  upon  him  by  making  him  believe  it  was  a  grain  which  grew  like  wheat, 
)y  sowing  it  upon  the  ground.  He  was  greatly  elated  by  the  prospect,  not 
only  of  raising  his  own  powder,  but  of  being  able  to  supply  others,  and  there- 
by becoming  immensely  rich.  Having  prepared  his  ground  with  great  care, 
he  sowed  Ins  powder  with  the  utmost  exactness  in  the  spring.  Alonth  after 
month  passed  away,  but  his  powder  did  not  even  sprout,  and  winter  came 
before  he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  been  deceived.  He  said  nothing;  but 
some  time  after,  when  the  trader  had  forgotten  the  trick,  the  same  Indian  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  credit  of  him  to  a  large  amount  The  time  set  for  payment 
having  expired,  he  sought  out  the  Indian  at  his  residence,  and  demanded  pay- 
ment for  his  goods.  The  Indian  heard  his  demand  with  great  complaisance; 
then,  looking  him  shrewdly  in  the  eye,  said,  **Me  pay  you  when  mv  poufder 
grow^  This  was  enough.  The  guilty  white  man  quickly  retraced  nis  steps, 
satisfied,  we  apprehend,  to  balance  his  account  with  the  chagrin  he  hod  re 
reived. 

Hunting. — ^Tbe  Indians  had  methods  to  catch  game  which  served  them  ex- 
tremely well.  The  same  month  in  which  the  Mayflower  brought  over  the 
forefathers,  November,  1620,  to  the  shores  of  Plimouth,  several  of  them 
ranged  about  the  woods  near  by  to  learn  what  the  country  contained.  Having 
wandered  farther  than  they  were  apprized,  in  their  endeaver  to  return,  they 
say,  "  We  were  shrewdly  puzzled,  and  lost  our  way.  As  we  wondered,  we 
came  to  %.  tree,  where  a  young  sprit  was  bowed  down  over  a  bow,  and  some 
acorns  strewed  underneath.  Stephen  Hopkins  said,  it  had  been  to  catch  some 
deer.  So,  as  we  were  looking  at  it,  ffiUtam  Bradford  being  in  the  rear,  when 
he  came  looking  also  upon  it,  and  as  he  went  about,  it  gave  a  sudden  jerk  up, 
and  he  was  immediately  caught  up  by  the  legs.  It  was  (they  continue)  a  veiy 
pretty  device,  made  with  a  rope  of  their  own  making,  [of  bark  or  some  kind 
of  roots  probably,]  and  having  a  noose  as  artificially  made  as  any  roper  in 
England  can  make,  and  os  like  ours  as  can  be ;  which  we  brought  away 
with  us.*** 

Preaching  against  Practice. — John  Simon  was  a  Sogkonate,  who,  about  the 
year  1700,  was  a  settled  minister  to  that  tribe.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mind, 
generally  temperate,  but  sometimes  remiss  in  the  latter  particular.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote  is  told  as  characteristic  of  his  notions  of  justice.  Simony 
on  account  of  his  deportment,  was  created  justice  of  the  peace,  and  when  dif- 
ficulties occurred  involving  any  of  his  people,  he  sat  with  the  English  justice 
to  aid  in  making  up  judgment.  It  happened  that  Simon^s  squaw,  with  some 
others,  had  committ^  some  offence.  Justice  •^my  and  Simon,  in  making  up 
their  minds,  estimated  the  amount  of  the  of!ence  differently ;  Mmy  thought 
each  should  receive  eight  or  ten  stripes,  but  Simon  said,  "  No,  Jour  or  five  are 
enough — Poor  Indiana  are  ignorant,  and  it  is  not  Chnstian-ltke  to  punish  so 
hardly  those  who  are  ignorant,  as  those  who  ,have  knowledge.^  Sinum^s  judg- 
ment prevailed.  When  Mr.  ^my  asked  John  how  many  his  wife  should 
receive,  he  said,  "  Double,  because  she  had  knowledge  to  have  done  better ; "  but 
Colonel  Jllmy,  out  of  regard  to  JohiCs  feeUngs,  wholly  remitted  his  wife*t 
punishment.  John  looked  very  serious,  and  made  no  reply  while  in  presence 
of  the  court,  but,  on  the  first  fit  opportunity,  remonstrated  very  severely 
a^inst  his  )ud^ent,  and  said  to  him,  ^  To  wrust  pttrvose  do  we  preach  a  reh- 
gton  of  justice,  if  we  do  unrighteousness  in  judgment  ^ 

Sam  Hid^ — There  are  few,  we  imagine,  who  have  not  heard  of  this  per- 
sonage ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  great  notoriety,  we  might  not  be  thought 
terious  in  the  rest  of  our  worl,  were  we  to  enter  seriously  into  his  biography ; 
lor  the  reason,  that  from  his  day  to  this,  his  name  has  been  a  by-word  in  ail 
New  England,  and  means  as  much  as  to  say  the  greatest  of  liars.  It  is  on 
account  of  the  following  anecdote  that  he  is  noticed. 

*  Mouri's  R^.lalion. 
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Sam  Hide  ^a^  a  uotorioiis  cider-driDker  as  well  as  liar,  and  used  to  travel  the 
couDtT}'  to  and  fro  begging  it  from  door  to  door.  At  one  tiuie  he  happened 
in  a  region  of  countn*  where  cider  was  very  liard  to  be  procured,  either  from 
Its  scarcity,  or  from  !§am*s  frequent  visits.  However,  cider  he  was  detennined 
to  have,  if  Iving,  in  uny  shape  or  color]^  would  eain  it  Being  not  far  from 
tlie  house  of^  an  acquaintance,  who  he  knew  had  cider,  but  he  knew,  or  was 
well  satisfied,  that,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  begpng,  he  could  not  get  it,  he  set 
his  wits  at  work  to  luy  a  plan  to  insure  it  This  did  not  occupy  him  long. 
On  arriving  at  the  house  of  the  gentleman,  instead  of  asking  for  cider,  he  in- 
quired for  the  man  of  the  house,  whom,  on  ap{>earing,  Sam  requested  to  go 
aside  >vith  him,  as  he  had  something  of  importance  to  conununicate  to  him. 
When  they  were  by  themselves,  Sam  told  him  he  had  that  morning  shot  a  fine 
deer,  and  that,  if  he  would  ^ve  him  a  crown,  he  would  tell  him  where  it  wofi. 
The  gentleman  did  not  inchne  to  do  this,  but  offered  half  a  crown.  Finally, 
Sam  said,  as  he  had  walked  a  great  distance  that  morning,  and  was  vciy  dry, 
for  a  half  a  crown  and  a  mug  of  cider  he  would  tell  him.  This  was  agreed 
npon,  and  the  price  paid.  Now  Sam  was  required  to  point  out  the  spot  where 
the  deer  was  to  be  found,  which  he  did  in  this  manner.  He  said  to  ills  friend. 
You  kiuHc  of  such  a  mfodow,  describing  it — Yes — You  know  a  big  ash  trte,  ttith 
a  hi^  top  by  the  Utile  brook — Yes — H'elly  under  that  tree  lies  the  deer.  This  wa« 
satisifactory,  and  Sam  departed.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  that  the  meadow 
was  found,  and  the  tree  by  the  brook,  but  no  deer.  The  duped  man  could 
liardly  contain  himself  on  considering  what  he  had  been  doing.  To  lode 
after  Sam  for  satisfaction  would  be  worse  than  looking  after  the  deer ,  so  the 
larmer  concluded  to  go  home  contented.  Some  years  after,  he  happened  to 
fall  in  with  the  Indian ;  and  he  immediately  began  to  rally  him  for  deceiviDg 
him  so,  and  demanded  back  his  money  and  pay  fbr  his  cider  and  troaUe. 
/FiW,  said  iSam,  would  you  find  fault  if  Indian  told  truth  half  the  time  f — No 
— ndl.  Hays  Sam^  you  find  him  fneadow? — Yes — You  find  him  tree^ — Ycmi 
What  for  then  you  find  fauU  Sam  Hide,  tchen  he  told  you  two  truth  to  one  He9 
The  anair  ended  here.    Sam  heard  no  more  from  the  farmer. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  numerous  anecdotes  of  Sam  Hide,  which,  could  tbev 
1)6  collected,  would  fill  many  pages.  He  died  in  Dedham,  5  January,  1739^ 
at  the  great  age  of  105  years.  He  was  a  great  jester,  and  passed  for  an  un- 
common wit.  In  all  the  wars  against  the  Indians  during  his  lifetime,  he 
ser\'ed  the  English  faithfully,  and  bad  the  name  of  a  brave  soldier.  He  had 
himself  killed  19  of  the  enemy,  and  tried  hard  to  make  up  the  20th,  but  i^wa 
unible. 

Characters  contrasted. — ''An  Indian  of  the  Kenncbeck  triln?,  remarka- 
ble for  his  good  conduct,  received  a  grant  of  land  from  the  state,  and  fixed 
himself  in  a  new  township  where  a  number  of  families  were  settled.  Thouf^ 
not  ill  treated,  yet  the  common  prejudice  against  Indians  prevented  any  sym- 
f>athy  with  him.  This  was  shown  at  the  death  of  his  only  child,  when  none 
of  tiie  people  came  near  him.  Shortly  afterwanls  he  went  to  some  of  the 
inhabitants  and  baid  to  them,  ffhen  white  man^s  child  die,  Indian  man  he  sony 
— he  help  bury  him* — When  my  child  die,  no  one  speak  to  me — /  make  his  grave  * 
alone.  I  can  no  live  here.  He  gave  up  his  farm,  dug  up  the  l)ody  of  bis  child, 
and  carried  it  with  him  200  miles  through  the  forests,  to  join  the  Canada 
Indians !  "♦ 

Jl  ludicrous  Error. — ^There  was  published  in  London,  in  17G2,  "Tbs 
American  Gazetteer,^  &^.\  in  which  is  the  following  account  of  Bristol, 
R.  I.  **  A  coimty  and  town  in  N.  England.  The  canital  is  remarkable  for  the 
Kinf^  of  Spain^s  having  a  palace  in  it,  and  being  icUltd  there ;  and  also  fbr 
(Jroum  the  jKHJt's  begging  it  of  Charles  II."  The  blunder  did  not  rest  here, 
hot  is  fr^und  in  **The  N.  American  and  the  West  Indian  Gazetteer,"!  &e. 
TbiM  PkUip  of  Spain  seems  to  have  had  the  misfortune  of  being  mistaken  fW 
FhHip  of  tne  Wampanoags,  alias  Pometacom  of  Pokanoket 

*  TittUjr'%  Ijeixtn  oo  the  Eastern  States,  VA.  \  3  vols.  12roo.  without  name. 

\  i4  #4hi«P,  ISmo,  Loodoo,  1788,  also  anonymoos. 
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Origin  or  Meaning  of  the  JVame  Canada. — It  is  said,  that  Canada  was  discov- 
ered by  the  Spaniards,  before  the  time  of  Cartier,  and  that  the  Bay  of  Cha- 
leurs  was  discovered  bv  them,  and  is  the  same  as  the  Baye  des  EspagnoUs ; 
and  that  the  Spaniards,  not  meeting  with  aiy  appearances  of  mines  of  the 
;>recioiis  metals,  said  to  one  another,  aca  nada,  which  in  their  language  signi- 
fied, nothing  harej  and  forthwith  departed  from  the  x;ountry.  The  Indians, 
having  heard  these  words,  retained  them  in  their  memories,  and,  when  the 
French  came  among  them,  made  use  of  them,  probably  bv  way  of  salutation, 
not  understanding  their  import ;  and  they  were  supposed  by  the  voyagers  to 
be  the  name  of  the  country.  It  was  only  iiecessaiy  to  drop  the  first  letter, 
and  use  the  two  words  as  two  syllables,  and  the  word  Canada  was  complete.* 

But  as  long  ago  as  when  Fatlier  Charlevoix  wrote  bis  admirable  Histort 
OF  ^ew  JFVonce,  he  added  a  note  upon  the  derivation  of  the  name  Canada^ 
in  which  he  said  some  derived  it  from  an  Iroquois  word  meaning  an  assem- 
blage of  houses.!  Doctor  /.  R,  Forster  has  a  learned  note  upon  it  also,  in  his 
valuable  account  of  Voyages  and  Discoveries  in  Ihe  ^orth.  He  objects  to  the 
m^ca  JSTada  origin,  because,  in  Spanish,  the  word  for  here  is  not  acoy  but  aqudf 
and  that  to  form  Canada  from  Aquinada  would  be  forced  and  imnatural.  Yet 
he  says,  ^  In  ancient  maps  we  often  find  Ca:  da  J^ada^  that  is,  Cape  Nothing. 
^  But  from  a  Canadian  [Indian]  vocabulary,  annexed  to  the  original  edition 
of  the  second  voyage  otJaques  Cartier,  Paris,  1545,  it  appears,  that  an  assem- 
blage of  houses,  or  habitations,  L  c.  a  totvn,  was  bv  the  natives  called  Canada, 
Ccrtier  says,  Ih  appeUent  une  VUU — Canada.^  Mr.  Hechnvelder  is  of  much 
the  same  opinion  as  Charlevoix  and  Forster.  He  saVs,  that  in  a  prayer-book 
in  the  Mohawk  language,  he  read  **  JV*c  KANXDA-gongh  KomoaycAtk  Jyazarelh^ 
which  was  a  translation  of  ^  in  a  citt  called  Nazareth." 

Oritrin  of  the  JVome  Yanku, — Anbury,  an  author  who  did  not  respect  the 
Americans,  any  more  than  many  others  who  have  been  led  captive  by  them,  has 
the  following  paragraph  upon  this  word  | — ^  The  lower  class  of  these  Yan- 
keu — apropos,  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  just  to  observe  to  you  the  etymology 
of  this  term :  it  is  derived  from  a  Cherokee  word,  eankhej  which  signifies 
coward  and  slave.  This  epithet  of  yankee  was  bestowed  upon  the  inhaoitants 
of  N.  England  by  the  Virginians,  for  not  assisting  them  in  a  war  with  the 
Cherokees,  and  they  have  always  been  held  in  derision  by  it.  But  the  name 
has  been  more  prevalent  since  [1775]  the  commencement  of  hostilities ;  the 
soldierv  at  Boston  used  it  as  a  term  of  reproach  ;  but  after  tlie  afiair  at  Bun- 
ker's Hill,  the  Americans  gloried  in  it  Yankee-doodle  vs  now  their  pcoan,  a 
favorite  of  favorites,  played  in  their  anny,  esteemed  as  wariike  as  the  grena- 
dier's march — it  is  the  lover's  spell,  the  nurse's  lullaby.  After  our  rapid  suc- 
cesses, we  held  the  yankees  in  great  contempt;  but  it  was  not  a  little  morti- 
fyinff  to  hear  them  play  this  tune,  when  their  army  marched  down  tp  our  sur- 
render." § 

But  Mr.  Heckewelder  thinks  that  the  Indians,  in  endeavoring  to  pronounce 
the  name  Engli^  could  get  that  sound  no  nearer  tlian  these  letters  give  it, 
yengees.    This  was  perhaps  the  true  origin  of  Yankee, 

A  singrdar  Stratagem  to  escape  Torture. — "Some  years  ago  the  Shawano 
Indians,  being  obliged  to  remove  from  their  habitations,  in  theur  way  took  a 
Muskohge  warrior,  known  by  the  name  of  old  Scrany,  prisoner ;  they  bas- 
tinadoed him  severely,  and  condemned  him  to  the  fiery  torture.    He  under- 

Doctor  Mather,  [Mafnalia,  B.  viii.  71 ;] 
r  Vo>a^  anaTraveis,  1 5]  Boz' 
[Louisiaoa,  i.  7.] 

„     -         ^^    -^ — ^  —  — as  authorities  for  tbetr  dsrivatioDf. 

The  former  [N.  England  Rarities,  51  says,  Canada  was  ''  so  called  from  Monsieur  CaneJ* 
The  latter  [Hist.  America,  11  says,  "Canada,  in  the  Indian  language,  signifies  the  Mouth  of 
the  Country,  from  ran,  mouth,  and  cuAi,  the  country/' 

t  Quelques-unes  d^vent  ce  nom  du  mot  Iroquois  Kaamaia,  qui  se  prononce  Canada,  et  sig- 
nifie  un  amas  de  cabannes.    Hist.  Nouv.  France,  i.  9. 

t  Travels  through  ihe  Interior  Parts  of  North  America,  1776,  Ac.  vol.  ii.  46, 47.    Anbury 
was  an  officer  in  General  Burgoifne's  army,  and  was  among  the  captives  surrendered  at 
Saratoga. 
(  Tbif  detivstioa  ii  alnMSt  «i  ladicrooi  as  that  givea  bj  Inring  in  his  Rniekerbocker. 
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Sen  mdt  nuK  n  uotorioiis  cider-drinker  as  well  aa  liar,  ond  uacd  to  tmvd  Ibe 
^■Auntry  to  and  fiu  bej^ug  it  from  door  lo  door.  At  one  tinie  be  happened 
in  a  region  of  cuuiiln-  ivhure  cidi-r  was  rerv  liuni  to  be  procured,  either  from 
Its  scarcity,  or  fFoiii  Sam't  trequeut  vi!<il8.  Aowerer,  cider  he  waa  determmed 
to  linre,  il'  Iviiig,  in  utiy  shape  or  coloi^  would  sniii  iL  Beins  not  for  from 
tlie  house  oi  an  acquajiitaiice,  who  lie  kLew  had  cidi'r,  hul  he  knew,  or  waa 
well  sariefied,  that,  in  the  ordiiuu-y  way  of  beririiig,  lie  could  not  gel  it,  fae  aet 
his  vrits  ot  work  to  liiy  o  phiii  to  insure  it.  TliiH  diJ  nut  occupy  bim  long. 
On  arriving  at  the  boiirto  of  the  gentleiiiun,  iiistend  or  n«khig  for  ciilcr,  he  in- 
quired fur  tlie  mail  of  the  liou^',  whon),  on  apj>cariiig,  Sam  rrq^iicsted  to  go 
awde  with  iilra,  aa  be  bad  Biitnctliing  of  iiiiportiuii'L-  In  coitnntinicate  to  hitn. 
When  they  were  by  thrniselvees  Sam  told  him  be  had  tlialiiiomineBliot  a  fine 
deer,  and  lliat,  ir  he  would  give  him  n  crown,  lie  would  tell  him  n^erc  it  was. 
The  gentleman  did  not  incline  to  do  this,  liut  oficnvl  linlf  u  crown.  Finally, 
5am  said,  as  he  bad  walked  a  great  distnnce  thni  nioniing,  nnil  was  verj  di7, 
for  a  half  a  crown  nud  a  iiiitg  of  cider  lie  woidd  tell  biiii.  This  was  agreed 
upon,  oud  the  price  paid.  Now  Sam  woa  reijuired  to  pnint  out  the  siMit  where 
the  deer  was  to  \n;  fnuud,  which  be  ilid  in  tliiji  iiiaiiiier.  lie  aiid  to  liis  friend. 
You  know  if  »urh  a  mtadoK,  iioncribni(;  it — Yes — You  hunt  a  bijiatk  (re*,  irU 
abigloplnilht  lUUt  brook^YeB^ffell,  viidrr  tkal  tne  Hu  the  dter.  Thia  ww 
ratiafhctory,  atid  Sam  dc{Mined.  Ii  is  imueuessaiy  to  niniliou  that  llio  meadm* 
was  found,  nod  the  tree  by  the  brook,  hut  no  deer.  The  duped  man  coukl 
hardly  ciintnin  himself  on  considering  what  be  huil  ht^ti  doing.  To  look 
after  Smn  for  satislkclion  would  lie  ivorsc  tlinii  looking  after  tlie  deer ,  so  the 
(anner  concludtal  to  go  homo  contented.  Soine  yf^ars  after,  be  happened  to 
fall  in  with  the  Indiiu) ;  and  he  immediately  began  to  rally  him  for  dccsirfng 
bim  so,  and  demanded  back  liis  money  and  jiay  tbr  his  citler  and  tronbl*. 
/fihr,  said  Sam,  aovld  you  find  favU  if  Indian  told  Inilk  half  tht  timel — No 
— ^'di,  enys  Sam,  uou  find  kim  mcadoie'i — Yes — Ymtfind  htm  tnt^ — TTe*^ 
What  jitT  then  yaa  Jind  faidt  Sam  Hiilc,  u4rn  ht  toldyou  tiro  truth  lo  omit  Iit9 
The  affair  ended  here.     Sam  heard  no  more  from  the  farmer. 

Tills  ii  but  one  of  the  numerous  anecdotes  of  Sam  Hide,  which,  eouM  tber 


iKt  collected,  ivonid  fill  many  pages,  fie  clicd  in  Dedliam,  5  Januarr,  1733, 
nt  the  great  age  of  105  yeBTH.  lie  wne  a  great  jesicr,  and  |iasscd  for  an  on- 
common  wit.  Til  all  the  wars  HLiiinKt  the  Inilians  during  his  lifetime^  Im 
served  the  English  faithfully,  and  had  the  name  of  a  lirave  soldier.  He  had 
himself  killed  19  of  the  enemy,  and  iried  hard  to  make  up  the  30th,  but  waa 
imsble. 


CharaeUrt  contrasted. — "An  Indian  of  the  Keiincbeck  tribe,  : 
ble  for  his  good  conduct,  received  a  grant  of  land  from  the  state,  and  fixad 
liiniself  in  a  new  townBlii|i  where  a  number  of  fumiliraiverc  settled.  Thou^ 
not  ill  treated,  yet  tlic  common  jirejudict)  apiinst  Indians  tirevcnted  any  ^m- 
|ialby  with  bim.  Thia  was  sbonn  at  the  ilentli  of  his  only  child,  when  nooe 
of  the  people  came  near  him.  Shortly  afterwards  Ik-  went  to  sanM  of  dtB 
iuhabititnts  anil  bsid  to  tlieiii,  JFAm  irJiVe  man'*  ehUd  die,  Ini/lmi  niun  h€  ttrrg 
— he  help  baty  kim. — IFhen  mg  ehild  die,  no  one  tpeak  lo  mr — /  nuiki  h't  grmt' 
alone.     I  tan  no  live  here,   lie  gave  up  hh  fonn,  duji  up  the  lioily  of  hiscbnii 


A  lurffnvuf  Error.— There  was  puhlislied  in  London, 


American  Gazetteeb,"  Si.e.\  in  which  is  llio  following  ncruiim  of, 
K.  I.  "A  count}' and  town  in  N.  England.    The  capit^ is  reniai '   * 
King  of  Spnin's  having  a  palaet  in  il,  and  bring  iiHtd  ttm ' 
Crowti  the  pnct's  begging  il  of  Charits  II."    The  blunder  dif" 
hut  is  found  in  "The  N.  Ahehican  and  the  WkstImbuh' 
Thus  Philip  of  Bpain  seems  to  hare  had  the  wi'ifiaf— ■  H 
Philip  of  the  Wampanoags,  alias  PondocoM  of  rakw 


ihaOud^ 
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jicm  .VoJa  origan,  bnaisr,  ■ 

and  tlm  t»  Ann  ^ — -*-  bod  .tfmimmit  muU  br  fctrml  a 

heaav«.-|n  anrknt  dmi»  ■«  oApa  fiaJ  O .- A  .VaM.~  ffioc  (L  Cvr  N<^K 

"  But' fintn  ■  CwHdiui  'Italian^  Tocababrr.  hukkiI  io'  i:>e  iM^saJ  tsSuem 

of  ibF  nnmd  mrw  of  Jmqw*  C^Ikt,  Pm.  I£1a  ■:  >;finfv  ilM  «b  aaMtB- 

UacF  of  boBM^'or  hsbinlMKi,  L  r.  s  l«n.  to  br  ibr  umw  <a9(d  Cwih 

Ibe  Moe  ofwaiMi  m  Ctoinau  avl  fWitrr.  Be  nr^  diU  in  a  pnTr-tnok 
in  ibr  Holnwk  bnpMp,  be  rad '.^>  K-t-''-»»gi^t  JCn»qrfiC.\c3*v4l.'* 
whirfa  was  ■  tnBMtkM  of^ika  cnr  calM  NxxaMkr 

AmencMM,My  iBOwdwiMjothtwwhofcarobwkdcfMTf  fcTtbe».hM 
Ibe  foUowinf  (Mf^tapfc  apn  ibi*  wo*d:— -Tte  hnnr  <lMi  ef  ikne  Fm- 
Am* — aiwain^ii  mac  ml  beanki  bnr  joR  w  «tMnc  W  tdw  ibe  cmnalo^ 
of  thia  term:  «  if  dtfind  6ao  a  Cbetnlvir  sod.  taiifa.  wbirk'n^ifia 
eowanl  an)  alaTe:.  Tbi«  evilbec  «f  v 
of  X.  Ei«had  bv  tbe  Virfin'^i  ftr 
Cberokees,  and  ihFy  bare  aluns  been  beld  b  d 
hM  been  nan  preraltnt  ^ace  {1775]  Ar  iiaiin»iiiiwiii  of  baKiStio;  tbe 
eoldieTT  >1  Bawo  um]  it  a»  a  mm  of  tvproarh  :  but  aftrr  iite  toBu:  tf  Bb»- 
ker's  diU,  tbe  Aiunkana  gkeird  la  it.  riiatinf  rfw  Jf  i»  new  ^ir  posM.  a 
&Torile  of  fnvritn,  ptn'sd  in  tbeir  armr,  Mtrcaied  b«  variikv  s$  ll«  cRna- 
dio's  march — it  i»  tbr  lorri's  spelL  tbe  niinip'%  hilhin.  AAn-  (Ha-  np>^  lur- 
cones,  we  beU  tbe  jankfcs  m  ptai  contriiqa  :  bm  il  wai  dm  a  Snir  moro- 
^iiw  to  bear  tbem  |^j  Ihia  mne,  when  their  annj  mwtbed  don  w  tax  am- 

But  Mr.  ButaniJir  liiinkf  ibal  the  luIiaDA.  id  rad^avcnie  to  |irc<o>xinrr 
the  name  ra^iJit.  could  ret  tbal  sound  no  nearr  th^  these  lentn  cnc  ii, 
ytmget*.    llui  vw  peihapi  tbc  me  onzin  of  T^ib^ 

-9  timJar  Shitaf.im  to  aa^  TWvc — '■Scene  Ttwrt  »fo  ifae  Sbann«a 
lDdi«ia,l>e«ig  obiged  to  lemore  from  tbeir  babiWictK,  b  ifaeir  va;  n«k  a 
HoifcalMB  watrior,  knovB  fa;  the  laiue  of  old  Sav^  peinoer:  tfaer  taa- 
iMihwJ  bi»  »widj,  and  eoadeowd  tam  m  ifae  6eTy  iora»c    He  HidB- 
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went  a  great  deal  without  sbowinff  auy  concern  ;  bis  countenance  and  beha- 
vior were  as  if  be  suffered  not  tbe least  pain.  He  told  bis  persecutors  with  a 
bold  voice,  that  he  was  a  warrior ;  that  be  bad  gained  most  of  bis  martial 
reputation  at  tbe  expense  of  their  nation,  and  was  desirous  of  showing  them, 
in  tlie  act  of  dying,  that  be  was  still  as  much  their  superior,  as  when  he  headed 
his  gallant  countrymen  :  that  although  be  bad  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  for- 
feited the  protection  of  tbe  divine  power  by  some  impurity  or  other,  when 
carrying  the  holy  ark  of  war  a^nst  his  devoted  enemies,  yet  he  had  so  much 
remaining  virtue  as  would  enable  him  to  punish  himself  more  exquisitely  than 
all  their  despicable,  ignorant  crowd  possibly  could;  and  that  he  would  do  so^ 
if  they  gave  him  liberty  by  untying  liini,  and  handing  him  one  of  tbe  red-hot 
gun-barrels  out  of  the  me.  The  proposal,  and  his  method  of  address,  appeared 
BO  exceedingly  bold  and  uncommon,  that  Ills  request  was  granted.  Then 
suddenlv  seizin?  one  end  of  the  red-hot  barrel,  and  brandishing  it  from  side 
to  side,  leaped  down  a  prodigious  steep  and  high  bank  into  a  branch  of  the 
river,  dived  through  it,  ran  over  a  small  island,  and  passed  the  other  branch, 
amidst  a  shower  of  bullets ;  and  though  numbers  of  his  cneniies  were  in  close 
pursiut  of  him,  he  got  into  a  bramble-swamp,  through  which,  though  naked 
and  in  a  mangled  condition,  he  reached  his  own  country." 

An  unparaUekd  Case  of  Suffering, — "The  Shawano  Indians  captured  a 
warrior  of  the  Anantoocab  nation,  and  put  him  to  the  stake,  according  to  their 
usual  cruel  solemnities:  having  unconcernedly  sufibred  much  torture,  he  told 
them,  with  scorn,  they  did  not  know  how  to  punish  a  noted  enemy ;  therefore 
he  was  willing  to  teach  them,  and  would  confirm  the  truth  of  his  assertion  if 
they  allowed  him  the  opportunity.  Accordingly  he  requested  of  them  a  pipe 
ana  some  tobacco,  which  was  given  him  ;  as  soon  as  he  had  lighted  it,  be  sat 
down,  naked  as  he  was,  on  the  women's  burning  torches,  that  were  within  bis 
circle,  and  continued  smoking  his  pipe  without  the  least  discomposure :  On 
this  a  head  warrior  leaped  up,  and  said,  they  saw  plain  enough  that  he  was  a 
warrior,  and  not  afraia  of  dying,  nor  should  he  have  died,  only  that  he  was 
both  spoiled  by  the  fire,  and  devoted  to  it  by  their  laws ;  however,  thouffb  he 
was  a  very  dangerous  enemy,  and  his  nation  a  treacherous  people,  it  mould 
be  seen  that  they  paid  a  re^ird  to  bravery,  even  in  one  who  was  marked  with 
war  streaks  at  the  cost  of  many  of  tlie  lives  of  their  beloved  kindred ;  and  then 
by  way  of  favor,  be  with  his  friendly  tomahawk  instantly  put  an  end  to  all  his 
pains."*  • 

Ignorance  (he  Offspring  of  absurd  Opinions, — ^Tbe  resolution  and  courage  of 
tbe  Indians,  says  Colonel  llogerSj  "under  sickness  and  pain,  is  truly  surpris- 
ing. A  young  woman  will  be  in  labor  a  whole  day  without  uttering  one 
groan  or  cry ;  should  she  betray  such  a  weakness,  they  would  inunediately 
say,  that  she  was  unworthy  to  hie  a  mother,  and  that  her  ofls^pring  could  not 
fail  of  being  cowards."! 

A  JSTorihem  Custom, — Wlien  Mr.  Heame  was  on  the  Coppermine  River,  in 
1771,  some  of  tbe  Copper  Indians  in  his  company  killed  a  number  of  Esqui- 
maux, by  which  act  they  considered  themselves  unclean  ;  and  all  concerned 
in  tbe  murder  were  not  allowed  to  cook  any  provisions,  either  for  themselves 
or  others.  They  were,  however,  allowed  to  eat  of  others'  cooking,  but  not 
until  they  had  painted,  with  a  kind  of  red  eartli,  all  the  si)ace  between  their 
nose  and  chin,  as  well  as  a  greater  part  of  their  cheeks,  almost  to  their  ears. 
Neither  would  they  use  any  other  dish  or  pipe,  than  their  own.  | 

Jlnoiher  Pocdhantas. — ^While  Lewis  and  Clarke  were  on  tbe  shore  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  1805,  one  of  their  men  went  one  evening  into  a  viUage  of 
the  Killamuk  Indians,  alone,  a  small  distance  from  his  party,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  creek  from  that  of  the  encampment.  A  strange  Indian 
happened  to  be  there  also,  who  expressed  great  respect  and  love  for  the  white 

•  The  two  preceding  relations  arc  from  l.nnir's  Voynges  and  Travels,  72  and  73,  a  book  of 
small  pretensions,  but  one  of  the  best  on  Indian  iiisinry.  Its  author  lived  among  the  Lidiaiia 
of  tbe  Nortli-West,  as  an  Indian  trader,  about  VJ  ycurs. 

t  Concise  Account  of  N.  America,  212.  X  Journey  to  Ike  Northern  Ocean,  SOft. 
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man ;  but  in  reality  be  meant  to  murder  him  for  tbe  articles  be  bad  about  bim. 
This  happened  to  come  to  the  kno\^ledffe  of  a  Cbinnook  woman,  and  she 
determined  at  once  to  save  bis  life :  therefore,  when  tbe  white  man  was  about 
to  return  to  bis  companions,  the  Indian  was  going  to  accompany  bim,  and  kill 
•  iiim  in  tbe  way.  As  they  were  about  to  set  out,  the  woman  caught  the  white 
man  by  tbe  clothes,  to  prevent  bis  goine  with  the  Indian.  He,  not  under- 
standing her  intention,  pulled  away  from  her ;  but  as  a  last  resort,  she  ran  out 
and  shrieked,  which  raised  the  men  in  every  d'u^ction ;  and  the  Indian 
became  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  and  made  his  escape  before,  the  white 
man  knew  he  had  bden  in  danger. 

Self-command  in  THme  of  Danger. — There  was  in  Carolina  a  noted  chief  of 
t!ie  Yamoisees,  who,  in  the  year  1702,  with  about  600  of  bis  countrymen, 
went  with  Colonel  Damd  and  Colonel  Moore  against  the  Spaniards  in  Flori- 
da. His  name  was  Arralommakaw.  When  the  English  were  obliged  to 
abanvion  their  undertaking,  and  as  they  were  retreating  to  their  boats,  they 
became  alarmed,  supposing  tbe  Spaniards  were  upon  them.  ArratommakaWy 
having  arrived  at  the  boats,  was  reposing  himself  upon  bis  oars,  and  was  fast 
asleep.  The  soldiers  ralHed  him  for  being  so  slow  m  bis  retreat,  and  ordered 
him  to  make  more  haste:    "But  be  replied,  *No — though  tour  governor 

LEAVES  YOU,  I  WILL  NOT  STIR  TILL  I  HAVE  SEEN  ALL  MY  MEN  BEFORE  ME.'  " 

Indifference. — Jtrchihau  was  a  sachem  of  Maryland,  whose  residence  was 
upon  the  Potomack,  when  that  country  was  settled  by  tbe  English  in  1633-4. 
The  place  of  his  residence  was  named,  like  the  river,  Potomack.  As  usual 
with  the  Indians,  be  received  the  English  under  Governor  Calvert  with  great 
attention.  It  should  be  noted,  that  Archihau  was  not  head  sachem  of  the 
Potomacks,  but  governed  instead  of  bis  nephew,  who  was  a  child,  and  who, 
like  the  head  men  of  Virginia,  was  called  t^erotrance.  From  this  place  the 
colonists  sailed  20  leagues  farther  up  tbe  river,  to  a  place  called  Piscattaway. 
Here  a  werowance  went  on  board  the  governor's  pinnace,  to  treat  with  him. 
On  being  asked  whether  he  was  willing  the  English  should  settle  in  his 
country,  m  case  they  found  a  place  convenient  for  them,  he  made  answer, 
^  /  xoUl  not  hid  you  go,  neither  will  I  bid  you  stay,  hut  you  may  use  your  oum 
discretion."  * 

Their  Notions  of  (he  Learning  of  the  Whites. — At  the  congress  at  Lancaster, 
in  1744,  between  the  government  of  Virginia  and  the  Five  Nations,  the 
Indians  were  told  that,  if  they  would  send  some  of  their  young  men  to  Vir- 
ginia, the  English  would  give  them  an  education  at  their  college.  An  orator 
n'plicd  to  this  offer  as  follows: — "We  know  that  you  highly  esteem  the  kind 
of  learning  taught  in  those  colleges,  and  that  tbe  maintenance  of  our  young 
men,  while  with  you,  would  be  very  expensive  to  you.  We  are  convinced, 
tliert'fore,  that  you  mean  to  do  us  good  by  your  proposal,  and  we  thank  you 
heartily.  But  you  who  are  wise  must  know,  that  different  nations  have  differ- 
ent conceptions  of  things ;  and  you  will  therefore  not  take  it  amiss,  if  our  ideas 
of  this  kind  of  education  happen  not  to  bo  the  same  with  yours.  We  have 
h.ul  some  experience  of  it:  several  of  our  younff  people  were  formerly  brought 
up  at  the  colleges  of  the  northern  provinces ;  they  were  instructed  in  all  your 
sciences ;  but  when  they  came  back  to  us,  they  were  bad  runners ;  ignorant 
of  every  means  of  living  in  the  woods;  unable  to  bear  either  cold  or  hunger; 
knew  neither  how  to  build  a  cabin,  take  a  deer,  or  kill  an  enemy ;  spoke  our 
langua/s^  imperfectly;  were  therefore  neither  fit  for  hunters,  warriors,  or 
counsellors ;  they  were  totally  good  for  nothing.  We  are,  however,  not  the 
less  obliged  by  your  kind  ofier,  though  we  decline  accepting  it :  and  to  show 
our  grateful  sense  of  it,  if  tbe  gentlemen  of  Virginia  will  send  us  a  dozen  of 
their  sons,  we  will  take  great  care  of  their  education,  instruct  them  in  all  we 
know,  and  make  m/en  of  tb^n."  f 

Success  of  a  Missionary. — ^Those  who  have  attempted  to  Christianize  the 
Indians  complain  that  they  are  too  silent,  and  that  their  taciturnity  was  tbe 
greatest  difficulty  with  which  they  have  to  contend.    Their  notions  of  pro* 

*  Oldntixonf  [Hist  Maryland.]  t  FrankHn't  Easays. 
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priety  upon  matters  of  conversation  are  bo  nice,  tliat  they  deem  it  improper, 
m  tiie  highest  degree,  even  to  deny  or  contradict  any  thing  that  is  said,  at  the 
time ;  and  hence  the  diilicidty  of  knowing  what  efrect  any  thing  has  upon 
their  minds  at  the  time  of  delivery.  In  tiiis  they  have  a  proiKT  advantage; 
for  how  often  does  it  happen  that  people  would  answer  very  differently  upou 
a  matter,  were  they  to  consider  upon  it  but  a  short  time !  The  Indians  seldom 
answer  a  matter  of  importance  tlic  same  day,  lest,  in  so  doing,  they  should  be 
thought  to  have  treated  it  as  though  it  was  of  suiull  consequence.  We  opener 
repent  of  a  hasty  decision,  than  that  we  have  lost  time  in  maturing  our  judg- 
ments. Now  for  the  anecdote :  aud  as  it  is  from  the  E^*says  of  Dr.  Fhmtiin^ 
it  shall  1)0  told  in  his  own  way. 

^  A  Swedish  minister,  having  assembled  the  chiefs  of  the  Susquehamiah 
Indians,  made  a  sermon  to  them,  acquuintinc  them  with  the  ])rincipal  historical 
facts  on  which  our  religion  is  founded ;  such  as  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  by 
eathig  an  apple ;  the  coming  of  Christ  to  repair  the  mischief;  his  miracles 
and  sufferings,  &c. — When  he  had  finished,  an  Indian  orator  stood  up  to 
thank  him.  *  What  you  have  told  U3,^  said  he,  ^is  all  very  good.  R  i$  indeed 
had  to  eat  ajtpks.  R  is  hatter  to  make  them  all  into  cider,  ne  are  much  obliged 
by  your  kindness  in  coming  so  far  to  teU  us  those  things^  wfiick  you  have  heard 
from  your  mothers.^ 

"When  the  Indian  had  told  the  missionary-  one  of  the  legends  of  his  nation, 
how  they  had  been  supplied  with  maize  or  com,  beans,  and  tobacco,*  he 
treated  it  with  contempt,  and  said,  *  What  I  delivered  to  you  were  sacred 
truths;  but  what  you  tell  me  is  mere  ^le,  fiction,  and  falsehood.'  The 
Indian  felt  indignant,  and  replied,  ^My  brother,  it  seems  your  fnerufs  have  tiol 
done  you  justice  in  your  education ;  they  have  not  toell  instructed  you  in  (he  rule* 
of  common  civility.  You  see  that  we,  who  understand  and  pramse  those  mleVy 
believe  all  your  stories :  why  do  you  refuse  to  believe  ours  ? '  " 

Curiosity. — "When  any  of  the  Indians  come  into  our  towns,  our  people  are 
apt  to  crowd  round  them,  gaze  upon  tiiem,  and  incommode  them  where  theiy 
desire  to  he  private ;  this  they  esteem  great  rudeness,  and  the  effect  of  tfao 
want  of  instruction  in  the  rules  of  civiHty  and  good  manners.  *  We  have^  say 
they,  *■  as  much  curiosity  as  you^  and  when  you  come  into  our  towns,  we  wish  fir 
opportunities  of  looking  at  you ;  but  for  this  purpose  we  hide  ourselves  behmd 
bushes  where  you  are  to  pass,  and  never  intrude  ourselves  into  your  compcmyJ^ 

Rides  of  Conversation. — "The  business  of  the  women  is  to  take  exact  notice 
of  what  passes,  imprint  it  in  their  memories,  (for  they  have  no  writing,)  and 
communicate  it  to  their  children.  They  are  tlie  reconls  of  the  council,  and 
they  preserve  tradition  of  the  stipulations  in  treaties  a  hundrt>d  years  back; 
which,  when  we  compare  with  our  writings,  we  alwavs  find  exact.  He  that 
would  speak  rises.  The  rest  observe  a  profound  silence.  Wlien  he  has 
finished,  and  sits  down,  they  leave  him  five  or  six  minutes  to  recollect,  that,  if 
he  has  omitted  any  tiling  he  intended  to  say,  or  has  any  thing  to  add,  he  may 
rise  again,  and  deliver  it.  To  interrupt  another,  even  in  common  conversa- 
tion, is  reckoned  highly  indecent.  How  different  this  is  from  the  conduct  of 
a  polite  British  House  of  Commons,  where  scarce  a  day  passes  without  some 
confusion,  that  makes  die  s[)eaker  hoarse  in  calling  to  order ;  and  how  different 
from  the  mode  of  conversation  in  many  polite  companies  of  Europe,  where, 
if  you  do  not  deliver  your  sentence  with  great  rapidity,  you  are  cut  off*  in  the 
middle  of  it  by  the  impatient  loquacity  of  those  you  converse  with,  and  never 
suffered  to  finish  it ! " — Instead  of  being  l)etter  since  the  days  of  iVanklin^  we 
apprehend  it  has  grown  worse.  The  modest  and  unassuming  offen  find  it 
exceeding  difficult  to  gain  a  hearing  at  all.  Ladies,  and  many  who  consider 
themselves  examples  of  good  manners,  transgress  to  an  insufferable  degree,  in 
breaking  in  upon  the  conversations  of  otiiers.    Some  of  these,  like  a  ship 

*  The  story  of  the  beautiful  woman,  who  descended  to  the  earth,  and  was  fed  by  the 
Indians,  Black-Hawk  is  made  to  tell,  in  his  life,  pare  78.  It  is  the  same  oAen  told,  and 
alluded  to  by  Franktirif  in  the  text.  To  revi-ard  the  Indians  for  their  kindness,  she  caoMd 
eoni  to  now  where  her  right  band  touched  the  earth,  beans  where  the  leA  rested,  and  tqbaeeo 
where  she  ^aa  leated. 
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dnven  by  a  north-wester,  bearing  down  the  small  craft  in  ker  course,  come 
.  upon  us  by  surprise,  and  if  we  attempt  to  pitx:eed  by  raising  our  voices  a 
little,  we  are  sure  to  be  drowned  by  a  much  greater  elevation  on  their  part 
It  is  a  want  of  good  breeding,  which,  it  is  hoped,  every  young  person  wnose 
eye  this  may  meet,  will  not  be  giulty  of  tlirough  life.  There  is  great  oppor- 
tunity for  many  of  mature  years  to  profit  by  it 

Lost  Coniidtnct* — An  Indian  runner,  arriving  in  a  village  of  his  countrymen) 
requested  the  immediate  attendance  of  its  inhabitants  in  council,  as  he  wanted 
their  answer  to  imfiortant  information.  The  i>eople  accordingly  assembled^ 
but  when  the  messenger  had  with  great  anxiety  delivert^d  his  message,  and 
waited  for  an  answer,  none  was  given,  and  he  soon  observed  that  he  was  like- 
ly to  be  left  alone  in  bis  place.  A  stranger  present  asked  a  principal  chief  the 
meaning  of  this  strange  proceeding,  who  gave  tliis  answer,  **  at  once  told 
us  a  lie. 

Comic, — An  Indian  having  been  found  frozen  to  death,  an  inquest  of  his 
countr}'men  was  convened  to  determine  by  what  means  he  came  to  such  a 
death.  Their  verdict  was,  **  Death  from  the  freezing  of  a  great  Quantity  of 
water  inside  of  him,  which  they  were  of  opinion  he  had  drunken  tor  mm." 

^  serious  Ques{ioTU — About  1794,  an  officer  presented  a  western  chief  with 
a  medal,  on  one  side  of  which  President  Washington  was  represented  as  armed 
with  a  sword,  and  on  the  other  an  Indian  was  seen  in  the  act  of  burying  the 
hatchet  Th^  chief  at  once  saw  the  wrong  done  his  countnrmen,  and  very 
wisely  asked,  •*  Why  does  not  the  President  bury  Ms  sword  toof^* 

Self-esteem, — A  white  man,  meeting  an  Indian,  accosted  him  as  brother.  The 
red  man,  with  a  great  expression  m  meaning  in  his  countenance,  inquired 
how  they  came  to  be^jrothers;  the  white  man  replied,  O,  by  way  or  Adam,  I 
suppose.  The  Indian  added,  *^  Me  (hank  him  Great  Spirit  toe  no  nearer  brothers*^ 

A  Preaeher  taken  at  his  Word, — A  certain  clerg^-man  had  for  hb  text  on  a 
time,  *^  Vow  and  pay  unto  the  Lord  thy  votos,^    An  Indian  happened  to  be 

{)resent,  who  stepped  up  to  the  priest  as  soon  as  he  had  finisheo,  and  said  to 
lim,  ''Now  me  vow  me  go  home  with  you,  Mr.  Minister."  The  priest,  having 
DO  language  of  evasion  at  command,  said,  **  You  must  go  then."  When  he  had 
arrived  at  the  home  of  the  minister,  the  Indian  vowed  asain,  saying,  **  Now 
me  vow  me  have  supper."  When  this  was  finished  he  said,  *^  Me  vow  me  stay 
all  night"  The  priest,  by  this  time,  thinking  himself  sufficiendy  taxed  re- 
plied, *^  It  may  be  so,  but  I  vow  you  shall  go  in  the  morning."  The  IndiaiL 
pdff'mg  from  the  tone  of  his  host,  that  more  vows  would  be  useless,  departed 
m  the  morning  sans  chimonie,  % 

•  

A  case  of  signal  Barbarity, — It  is  related  by  Black  Hawk,  in  his  life,  that 
some  time  before  the  war  of  1812,  one  of  the  Indians  had  killed  a  French- 
man at  Prairie  des  Chiens.  ^The  British  soon  after  took  him  prisoner,  and 
said  they  would  shoot  him  next  day !  His  family  were  encamped  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  mouth  of  the  Ouisconsin.  He  begged  pernnssion  to  gO  and 
see  them  that  night,  as  he  was  to  die  the  next  day !  They  permitted  him  to  go, 
after  promising  to  return  the  next  morning  by  sunrise.  He  visited  his  fampy, 
which  consisted  of  a  wife  and  six  children.  I  cannot  describe  their  meeting 
and  parting,  to  be  understood  by  the  whites ;  as  it  appears  that  their  feelings 
are  acted  upon  by  certain  rules  laid  down  by  theiv  preachers ! — ^whilst  ours  are 
governed  onlv  by  the  monitor  within  us.  He  })arted  from  his  wife  and  chil- 
oren,  hurried  through  the  prairie  to  the  fort,  and  arrived  in  time!  The  sol- 
diers were  ready,  and  immediately  marched  out  and  shot  kim  down !! " — If  this 
were  not  cold-blooded,  deliberate  murder,  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  I  have 
no  conceptiou  of  what  constitutes  that  crime.  What  were  the  circumstances 
of  the  murder  we  are  not  informed ;  but  whatever  they  may  have  been,  they 
cannot  excuse  a  still  greater  barbarity.  I  would  not  by  any  means  be  undeN 
stood  to  advocate  the  cause  of  a  murderer ;  but  I  will  ask,  whether  crime  li 
to  be  prevented  by  crime :  murder  for  murder  is  only  a  brutal  retaliation,  ex- 
,  cept  where  the  safety  of  a  commimity  requires  the  sacrifice. 

•  EUiot's  Works,  178.     . 
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U»H'«4ft^  mimA  in  a  short  TSme, — **  A  young  widow,  whose  husband  had 
Ks^M  sUas\  nU^ui  «'l^ht  (lay^  was  liastenhig  to  finish  her  griefj  in  order  that 
nUy*  ww^Ux  W  nmrriod  to  a  young  warrior:  she  was  determined,  therefore,  to 
iiMo>0  ninoh  ui  :i  short  thne  ;  to  thi8  end  she  tore  her  hair,  drank  spirits,  and 
Ivcu  hor  bnvist,  to  make  tlio  tears  flow  abundantly,  by  wliich  means,  on  the 
oxriuni:  «>r  tlio  i'iglith  liiiVf  tfhe  was  ready  again  to  marry,  having  grieved  sui^ 
(inniilv."* 

7/i»fr  to  (vade  a  hard  Qii^tion. — "  When  Mr.  Gist  went  over  the  Aileganies, 
in  Tob.  1751,  on  a  tour  of  disrovcry  for  the  Ohio  Conj|)nny,  'an  Indian,  who 
HiM>ke  gooii  Kn^'lii^h,  canie  to  him,  and  said  that  their  great  man,  the  Beaverj\  and 
Captnin  Opmmylwihy  (iwo  chiefs  of  tlie  Delawares,)  desired  to  know  where 
the  Indiaiifi*  hind  lay ;  for  the  French  claimed  all  the  land  on  one  side  of  the 
Ohio  River,  and  the  English  on  the  other.'  This  question  Mr.  Gist  found  it 
hard  to  answer,  and  he  eviuled  it  by  sa\ing,  that  the  Indians  and  white  men 
were  all  subjects  to  tlic  same  king,  and'  all  had  an  eiinal  privilege  of  taking 
uj)  and  possessing  tJic  land  in  conformity  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by 
thoking.^t 

Crtdulity  its  own  Punishment, — The  traveller  JVansey^  acconling  to  his  own 
account,  would  not  enter  into  conversation  with  an  eminent  chiel,  because  he 
had  heard  tliat  it  Iiad  been  said  of  him,  tliat  he  had,  in  his  time,  "shed  blood 
enough  to  swim  in."  He  had  a  gn'at  desire  to  l»eeome  acquainted  with  the 
Indian  character,  but  his  credulity  debarred  him  eflectuallv  from  the  gratifi- 

/totifkik  fL-^      ^l*..X» _    4"t 1.       I      i-^_ __.i  ••.. ..1 


who  come  to  America.  That  Flamingo  was  more  blooily  than  other  Indian 
warriors,  is  in  no  wise  probable ;  but  a  mere  report  of  his  being  a  great  shed- 
der  of  blood  kept  Mr.  fVansey  from  saying  any  more  al)out  him. 

Just  Jndignaiion, — Hatuat,  a  powerful  chief  of  Ilispaniola,  having  fled 
fiom  thence  to  avoid  slavery  or  death  when  that  island  was  ravaged  by  the 
Spaniards,  was  taken  in  1511,  when  they  conquered  Cul>a,  and  burnt  at  the 
stake.  After  lieing  bound  to  the  stake,  a  Franciscan  friar  labored  to  convert 
him  to  the  Catholie  faith,  by  promises  of  immediate  and  eternal  bliss  in  the 
world  to  come  if  he  would'  believe ;  and  that,  if  he  would  not,  etemaJ  tor- 
ments were  his  only  portion.  The  cazique,  with  seeming  composure,  asked 
if  tlierc  were  any  SfMiniards  in  those  regions  of  bliss.  On  lN>ing  answered 
that  tliere  were,  he  replied,  **  Then  I  will  not  go  to  a  place  where  1  may  meet 
with  one  of  thai  accursed  race/*  * 

Harmless  Deception. — In  a  time  of  Indian  troubles,  an  Indian  visited  the 
house  of  Governor  Jenksy  of  Rhode  Island,  when  the  governor  took  occasion 
to  request  him,  that,  if  any  strange  Indian  should  come  to  his  wigwam,  to  let 
him  know  it,  which  the  Indian  promised  to  do;  but  to  secure  his  lidelity,  the 
governor,  told  him  that  when  he  should  give  him  such  information,  lie  would 
give  him  a  mug  of  flip.  Some  time  after  the  Indian  came  again :  **  Well,  Mr. 
Gubenor,  stmnge  Indian  come  my  hoiisti  last  night! "  **  Ah,"  says  the  govern- 
or, *« and  what  did  he  say  ? "  "He  no  si>eak,"  replied  the  Indian.  "  What,  no 
speak  at  all  ?  "  aiMed  the  governor.  "  No,  he  no  speak  at  all."  "That  certainly 
looks  susniclous,"  said  his  excellency,  and  inquired  if  he  were  still  there,  and 


iuddenly  changed  into  disappomtment,  and  the  strange  Indian  into  a  new- 
born jMippooee. 

Mammoth  Bones. — ^The  folio wmg  very  interesting  tradition  concerning 
tbew  booea,  among  the  Indians,  will  always  be  read  with  interest  The  ani- 
ml  to  which  tbey  once  belonged,  they  called  the  Big  Buffalo ;  and  on  the 

•  Aeeooat  of  the  United  States  b^  Mr.  Isaac  Holmes,  36. 

t  FMtaUJT  the  laaw  we  hare  noticed  in  Book  V.  as  King  Beaver. 

I  Av*f^  Washnctoo,  ii,  15. 
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early  maps  of  the  country  of  the  Ohio,  we  see  marked,  "  Elepfcij^n*  bones  said 
to  be  found  here."  They  were,  for  some  time,  by  many  supf)o^  to  have  been 
the  bones  of  that  animal ;  but  they  are  pretty  generally  now  believed  to  have, 
belonged  to  a  species  of  animal  long  smce  extinct  They  have  been  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  in  the  greatest  abundance  about  the  salt 
licks  or  sprines  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  There  has  never  l)een  an  entire 
skeleton  found,  although  the  one  in  Pealt^s  museum,  in  Philadelphia,  was  so 
near  perfect,  that,  by  a  little  ingenuity  in  supplying  its  defects  with  wood- 
work, it  passes  extremely  well  for  such. 

The  tradition  of  the  Indians  concerning  tliis  animal  is,  that  he  was  carniv- 
orous, and  existed,  as  late  as  1780,  in  the  northern  parts  of  America.  Some 
Delawares,  in  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war,  visited  the  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia on  business,  which  having  l)een  finished,  some  questions  were  put  to 
them  concerning  their  country,  and  especially  what  they  knew  or  had  heard 
respecting  the  animals  whose  bones  had  been  found  about  the  salt  licks  oi% 
the  Ohio  River.  "  The  chief  speaker,"  continues  our  author,  Mr,  Jefferson^ 
**  immediately  put  himself  into  an  attitude  of  oratoiy,  and,  with  a  pomp  suited 
to  what  he  conceived  the  elevation  of  his  subject,"  began  and  repeated  as 
follows : — "  In  ancient  times^  a  herd  of  these  tremejidoua  animals  came  to  the 
Big'hone  Licks,  and  began  an  universal  destruction  of  the  hear,  deer,  elks,  buffa- 
loes, and  other  animals,  which  had  been  created  for  the  use  of  the  Indians :  the 
great  man  above,  looking  doum  and  seeing  this,  was  so  enraged,  that  he  seized  his 
lightning,  descended  to  the  earth,  and  seated  himself  on  a  neighboring  mountain, 
on  a  rock  of  which  his  seat  and  the  print  of  his  feet  are  still  to  be  seen^  and  hurled 
his  bolts  among  (hem  tUl  the  whole  were  slaughtered,  except  the  big  buU,  who, 
presenting  his  forehead  to  the  shafU,  shook  them  off  as  they  fell ;  btU  missing  one 
at  length,  it  toounded  him  in  the  side ;  whereon,  springing  round,  he  bounded  over 
the  Ohio,  over  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  and,  finally,  over  the  great  lakes,  where  he 
is  living  at  this  day^ 

Such,  say  the  Indians,  is  the  account  handed  down  to  them  from  their 
ancestors,  and  they  could  furnish  no  other  information. 

J^arraJtive  of  the  Captivity  and  bold  Exploit  of  Hannah  Duston. — The  rela- 
tion of  this  anair  forms  the  }pCV.  article  m  the  Decennium  Luctuosum  of  the 
Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  by  Dr.  Cotton  IVftuher,  and  is  one  of  the  best- 
written  articles  of  all  we  have  read  from  his  pen.  At  its  head  is  this  signifi- 
cant sentence — Dux  Fiemina  Facti. 

On  the  15  March,  1697,  a  band  of  about  20  Indians  came  unexpectedly 
upon  Haverhill,  in  Massachusetts ;  and,  as  their  numbers  were  small,  they 
made  their  attack  with  the  swiflness  of  the  whirlwind,  and  as  suddenly  disap- 
peared. The  war,  of  which  this  irruption  was  a  part,  had  continued  nearly 
ten  years,  and  soon  afterwards  it  came  to  a  clos^.  The  house  which  this 
party  of  Indians  had  singled  out  as  their  object  of  attack,  belonged  to  one  Mr. 
Thomas  *  Duston  or  Ihinstan,  f  in  tlie  outskirts  of  the  town.  |  Mr.  Duston  was 
at  work,  at  some  distance  from  his  house,  at  the  time,  and  whether  he  was 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  family  by  the  shouts  of  the  Indians, 'or  other 
cause,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  he  seems  to  have  arrived  there  time  enough 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Indians,  to  make  some  arrangements  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  children ;  but  his  wife,  who,  but  about  a  week  before,  had  l)een 
confined  by  a  child,  was  unable  to  rise  from  her  bed,  to  the  distraction  of  her 
agnized  husband.  No  time  was  to  be  lost ;  Mr.  Duston  had  only  time  to 
direct  his  children's  flight,  fseven  in  number,)  the  extremes  of  whose  ages  were 
two  and  seventeen,  and  the  Indians  were  upon  them.  With  his  gun,  Uie 
distressed  father  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
children,  whom  he  overtook  but  about  40  rods  from  the  house.  His  first 
intention  was  to  take  up  one,  if  possible,  and  escape  with  it.  He  had  no 
sooner  overtaken  them,  than  this  resolution  was  destroyed ;  for  to  rescue  either 
to  the  exclusion  pf  the  rest,  was  worse  than  death  itself  to  him.  He  therefore 
faced  about  and  met  the  enemy,  who  had  closely  pursued  him ;  each  fired 

«  Mr.  Myricts  Hist.  Haverhill,  86.  f  Hutchinson. 

X  Eight  bouses  were  destroyed  at  this  time,  27  persons  killed,  and  13  carried  away  captive. 
In  Mr.  B.  L.  Myrick*M  History  of  Haverhill,  are  tiie  names  of  the  slain,  &c. 
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upon  the  other,  and  it  is  almost  a  miracle  that  none  of  the  little  retrcatiDg 
party  were  hurt.  The  Indians  did  not  pursue  long,  from  fear  of  raising  the 
neighhoi-iug  English  before  tliey  could  complete  their  object,  and  hence  this 
part  of  the  fauiUy  escaped  to  a  place  of  safety. 

We  are  now  to  enter  fully  into  the  relation  of  tliis  very  tragedy.  There 
was  living  ui  the  house  of  Mr.  Duston^  as  nurse,  Mrs.  Mary  •Vc^,*  a  widow, 
whose  lieroic  conduct  in  sharing  the  fate  of  her  mistress,  when  escape  was 
in  her  power,  will  always  be  viewed  with  admiration.  The  Indians  were 
now  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  house,  and  having  driven  the 
sick  woman  from  her  lied,  compelled  her  to  sit  quietly  in  the  comer  of  the 
fire-place,  while  they  completed  the  pillage  of  the  house.  This  busioefis 
being  finished,  it  was  set  on  fire,  and  Mrs.  Duston,  who  before  considered 
herself  unable  to  walk,  was,  at  the  approach  of  night,  obliged  to  inarch 
into  the  wildeniess,  and  take  her  bed  upon  the  cold  ground.  Mrs.  Mff  too 
late  attempted  to  escape  with  the  infant  child,  but  was  intercepted,  the  child 
taken  from  her,  and  its  brains  beat  out  against  a  neighboring  apple-tree,  while 
its  nurse  was  compelled  to  accompany  her  new  and  frightful  masters  also. 
The  captives  amounted  in  all  to  13,  some  of  whom,  as  they  became  unable  to 
travel,  were  murdered,  and  left  exposed  upon  the  way.  Ahhough  it  was  near 
night  when  they  quitted  Haverhill,  they  travelled,  as  they  judged,  12  miles 
before  encamping;  ** and  then,"  says  Dr.  Mather,  "kept  up  with  their  new 
masters  in  a  long  travel  of  an  hundred  and  fiAy  miles,  more  or  less,  within  a 
few  days  ensuing."! 

Afler  journey iiig  awhile,  according  to  their  custom,  the  Indians  divided  their 
prisoners.  Mrs.  Diiston,  Mrs.  Ae^  and  a  Ikat  named  Samuel  Leonardson^  I  who 
had  been  captivated  at  Worcester,  about  lo  months  before,  fell  to  the  lot  of 
an  Indian  family,  consisting  of  twelve  persons, — two  men,  three  women,  and 
seven  children.  These,  so  far  as  our  accounts  go,  were  very  kind  to  their 
prisoners,  but  told  them  there  was  one  ceremony  wliich  tliey  could  not  avoids 
and  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  when  they  should  arrive  at  their  place 
of  destination,  which  was  to  run  the  ganth^t.  The  place  where  this  was  to  be 
performed,  was  at  an  Indian  village,  250  miles  from  Haverhill,  according  to 
the  reckoning  of  the  Indians.  In  their  meandering  course,  they  at  length 
arrived  at  an  island  in  the  mouth  of  Contookook  River,  almut  six  miles  above 
Concord,  in  New  Hampshire.  Here  one  of  the  Indian  men  resided.  It  had 
been  determined  by  the  captives,  before  their  arrival,  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  free  themselves  from  their  wretched  captivit)' ;  and  not 
only  to  gain  their  lil)erty,  l)ut,  as  we  shall  presently  sec,  something  by  way  of 
remuneration  from  tliose  who  held  them  in  bondage.  The  heroine,  Duston^ 
had  resolved,  upon  the  first  opportunity  that  offered  any  chance  of  success,  to 
kill  her  captors  and  scalp  them,  and  to  return  home  with  such  trophies  an 
would  clearly  establish  her  reput«tioii  for  heroism,  as  well  as  insure  her  a 
bounty  from  the  public.  She  therefore  communicated  her  design  to  Mrs. 
JVc/f  and  the  English  boy,  who,  it  would  seem,  readily  enough  agreed  to  it. 
To  the  art  of  killing  and  scalpin«:  she  was  a  stranger  ;  and,  tliat  there  should 
be  no  failure  in  the  business,  Mrs.  Duston  instructed  the  Iwy,  who,  from  his 
long  residence  with  them,  had  become  as  one  of  the  Indians,  to  inquire  of  one 
of  the  men  how  it  was  done.  He  did  so,  and  the  Indian  showed  him,  with- 
out mistnisting  the  origin  of  the  inquiry.  It  was  now  March  the  31,  and  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  following,  this  bloody  tragedy  was  acted.  When  the 
Indians  were  in  the  most  sound  sleep,  these  three  captives  arose,  and  softly 
arming  themselves  with  the  tomahawks  of  their  masters,  allotted  the  number 
each  snould  kill ;  and  so  truly  did  they  direct  their  blows,  that  but  one  escaiied 
that  they  designed  to  kill.  This  was  a  woman,  whom  they  badly  wounded, 
and  one  boy,  for  some  reason  thev  did  not  wish  to  harm,  and  accordingly  he 
was  allowed  to  escape  unhuit  Mrs.  Ihision  killed  her  master,  and  Leonard" 
son  killed  the  man  who  had  so  freely  told  him,  but  one  day  before,  where  to 
deal  a  deadly  blow,  and  how  to  take  off  a  scalp. 

•  She  was  a  daughter  of  George  Corliss,  and  married  William  Neff,  who  went  after  the 

ny,  and  died  at  Pemmaquid,  Feb.  1G88.    Myrickj  Hist.  Havl.  87. 

t  Their  course  was  probably  very  indirect,  to  elurU  gursiiit.  %  Hist.  Havwlun,  89 
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All  >va8  over  before  the  dawii  of  day,  and  all  things  were  got  ready  for 
leaving  this  place  of  blood.  All  the  boats  but  one  were  scuttled,  to  prevent 
being  pursued,  and,  with  what  provisions  and  arms  the  Indian  camp  afibrded, 
they  embarked  on  board  the  other,  and  slowly  and  silently  took  the  course  of 
the  Merrimack  River  for  their  homes,  where  they  all  soon  after  arrived  with- 
out accident 

The  whole  country  was  astonished  at  the  relation  of  the  affair,  the  truth  of 
which  was  never  for  a  moment  doubted.  The  ten  scalps,  and  the  arms  of  the 
Indians,  were  evidences  not  to  be  questioned  ;  and  the  general  court  gave 
them  fifty  pounds  as  a  reward,  and  numerous  other  gratuities  were  showered 
ii|>un  them.  Colonel  JVicholson,  governor  of  Maryland,  hearing  of  the  transac- 
tion, sent  thetn  a  generous  present  also. 

Eight  other  houses  were  attacked  besides  DusUnCs,  the  owners  of  which, 
says  the  historian  of  that  town,  Mr.  Myrick^  in  every  case,  were  slain  while 
defending  them,  and  the  blood  of  each  stained  his  own  door-sill. 

Narrative  of  Vie  Destruction  of  Schenectady,* — ^This  was  an  event  of  great 
distress  to  the  whole  country,  at  the  time  it  happened,  and  we  are  able  to  give 
some  new  facts  in  relation  to  it  from  a  manuscript,  which,  we  believe,  has 
never  before  been  published.  These  facts  are  contained  in  a  letter  from  Gov- 
ernor Bradstreet,  of  Massachusetts,  to  Governor  Hinckley^  of  Plimouth,  dated 
about  a  month  after  the  affair.  They  are  as  follow : — "  Tho'  you  cannot  but 
have  heard  of  the  horrid  massacre  committed  by  the  French  and  Indians  at 
Senectada,  a  foitified  and  well  compacted  town  20  miles  above  Albany  f  which 
we  had  an  account  of  by  an  express,)  yet  we  think  we  have  not  discnarged 
our  duty  till  you  hear  of  it  from  us.  Twas  upon  the  Eighth  of  February^ 
[168D-90]  at  midnight  when  those  poor  secure  wretches  were  surprised  by 
the  enemy.  Their  gates  were  open,  no  watch  kept,  and  hardly  any  order 
observed  in  giving  and  obeying  commands.  Sixty  of  them  were  butchered  in 
the  place ;  of  whom  Lieut  Taimage  and  four  more  were  of  Capt  BtdTs  com- 
pany, besides  five  of  said  company  carried  captive.  By  this  action  the  French 
nave  given  us  to  understand  what  we  may  expect  from  them  as  to  the  fron- 
tier towns  and  seaports  of  New  England.  We  are  not  so  well  acquainted 
what  number  of  convenient  Havens  you  have  in  your  colony,  besides  those  of 
Plimouth  and  Bristol.  We  hope  your  prudence  and  vigilance  will  lead  you 
to  take  such  measures  as  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  enemy  at  either  of 
those  or  any  such  like  place."  f 

We  now  proceed  to  give  such  other  facts  as  c^in  be  gathered  from  the 
numerous  printed  accounts.  It  appears  that  the  government  of  Canada  had 
planned  several  expeditions,  previous  to  the  setting  out  of  this,  against  various 
important  points  oPthe  English  frontier, — as  much  to  gain  the  warriors  of  the 
Five  Nations  to  their  interest^  as  to  distress  the  Endisli.  Governor  De  JSTon" 
mile  had  sent  over  several  chief  sachems  of  the  Iroquois  to  France,  where, 
as  usual  upon  such  embassies,  great  pains  were  taken  to  cause  them  to  enter- 
tain the  highest  opinions  of  the  glory  and  greatness  of  the  French  nation. 
Among  them  was  Tawerciket,  a  renowned  warrior,  and  two  others.  It  appears 
that,  during  their  absence  in  F'rance,  the  great  war  between  their  countrymen 
and  the  French  had  ended  in  the  destniction  of  Montreal,  and  other  places,  as 
will  be  seen  detailed  in  our  Fifth  Book.  Hence,  when  Count  Frontenac 
arrived  in  Canada,  in  the  fall  of  1689,  instead  of  finding  the  Iroquois  ready  to 
join  him  and  his  forces  which  he  had  brought  from  France  for  the  conquest 
of  New  York,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  set  about  a  reconciliation  of  them. 
He  therefore  wisely  despatched  Tawtrakety  and  the  two  others,  upon  that 
design.  The  Five  Nations,  on  being  called  upon  by  these  chiefs,  would  take 
no  step  without  first  notifying  the  Euglish  at  Albany  that  a  council  was  to  be 
called.  The  blows  which  had  been  so  lately  given  the  French  of  Canada, 
liad  lulled  the  English  into  a  fatal  security,  and  they  let  this  council  pass  with 
too  little  attention  to  its  proceedings.    On  the  other  hand,  the  French  were 

*  Tliis  was  the  Oerman  name  o(  apine  barren^  such  as  stretches  itself  between  Albany  and 
Schenectady,  over  which  is  now  a  rail-road. 

t  French  shipci,  with  land  forces  and  munitions,  had,  but  a  short  time  before,  hovered  apoo 
thecoast 
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fully  and  ably  represented ;  and  t)ie  result  was,  the  existing  breach  was  set  in 
a  fair  way  to  be  closed  up.  This  great  council  was  begun  22  January,  1690t 
and  consisted  of  eighty  sachems.  It  was  opened  by  SadtkanaghHe,*  a  great 
Oneida  chiofi 

Meanwhile,  to  give  employment  to  the  Indians  who  yet  remained  their 
friends,  the  exj)edition  was  begun  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Schenec- 
tady. Chief  Justice  SmiUi]  wrote  his  account  of  that  affair  from  a  manuscript 
letter  left  by  Colonel  Schuyler^  at  that  time  mayor  of  AUmny ;  and  it  is  tne 
most  ])articular  of  any  account  vet  pubhshed.  It  is  as  follows,  and  bean  dale 
15Febniary,  1689:— 

After  two-and-twenty  days'  march,  the  enemy  fell  in  with  Schenectady, 
Fehruaiy  8.  There  were  about  200  French,  and  perhaps  50  Caughnewa^ 
Mohuwks,  and  they  at  first  int(?nded  to  have  surprisetl  Albany;  but  their 
march  had  lieen  so  long  and  tedious,  occasioned  by  the  deepness  of  the  snow 
and  cnhhiess  of  the  weather,  that,  insnead  of  attempting  any  thing  ofiensive, 
they  had  nearly  decided  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  first  English  they 
should  meet,  such  was  their  distressed  situation,  in  a  camp  of  snow,  but  a  few 
miles  from  the  devoted  settlement.  The  Indians,  however,  saved  them  from 
the  <Iisgnice.  They  had  sent  out  a  small  scout  from  their  party,  who  entered 
Schenectady  williout  even  exciting  suspicion  of  their  errand.  When  they  had 
8tai<l  as  long  as  the  nature  of  their  business  required,  they  withdrew  to  their 
fellows. 

Seeing  that  Schenectady  offered  such  an  easy  prey,  it  put  new  courage  into 
the  French,  and  they  came  u|)on  it  as  al>ove  related.  The  bloody  tragedy 
commenced  between  11  and  12  o'clock,  on  Saturday  night;  and,  that  every 
house  might  be  surprised  at  nearly  the  same  time,  the  enemy  divided  them- 
selves into  parties  or  six  or  seven  men  each.  Although  the  lovm  vrss  impaled, 
no  one  thought  it  necessary*  to  close  the  gates,  even  at  night,  presuming  the 
severity  of  the  season  was  a  sufficient  security  ;  hence  the  ^rst  news  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  was  at  everv'  door  of  every  house,  which  doors  were 
broken  as  soon  as  the  profound  slumbers  of  those  they  were  intended  to  guard* 
The  sanie  inhuman  barbarities  now  fcilluwed,  that  were  afterwards  perpetrated 
upon  the  wTctched  inhabitants  of  Montreal.^  ^No  tongue,"  said  Colonel 
Schuylery  "  can  express  the  cnielties  thot  were  committed."  Sixty-three 
houses,  and  the  church,  §  were  iiimiediately  in  o  blaze.  Enctente  women, 
in  their  expiring  agonies,  saw  their  infants  cast  into  the  flames,  being  drA 
delivered  by  the  knife  of  the  midnight  assiissin !  Sixty-three  ||  persons  were 
put  to  death,  and  twenty-seven  were  carried  into  captivit}'. 

A  few  persons  fled  towunls  Albany,  with  no  other  covering  but  their  night- 
clothes;  the  horror  of  whose  condition  was  greatly  enhanced  by  a  great  fall 
of  snow ;  25  of  whom  lost  their  limbs  from  the  sieverity  of  the'  frost  With 
these  |K>or  fu^tives  came  the  intelligence  to  Albany,  and  that  place  was  iu 
dismal  confusion,  having,  as  usual  upon  such  occasions,  supposed  the  enemy 
to  have  l)een  seven  times  more  numerous  than  thev  reallv  were.  Al)OUt  noon, 
the  next  day,  the  enemy  set  off  from  Schcnertady,  taking  all  the  plunder  they 
could  carrj'  with  them,  among  which  were  forty  of  the  Ix^st  hors<'s.  The  rest, 
with  all  the  cuttle  and  other  domestic  animals,  lay  slaughtered  in  the  streets. 

One  of  the  most  considerable  men  of  Schenectady,  at  this  tune,  was  Contain 
Altxander  Glen.^  He  lived  on  the  op|K)siti'  side  of  the  river,  and  wos  suffered 
to  escape,  because  he  had  delivered  many  French  prisoners  from  torture  and 
slaverj',  who  had  l>een  taken  by  the  Indians  in  the  former  wars.  They  had 
passed  his  house  in  the  night,  and,  during  the  massacre,  he  had  taken  the 
alarm,  and  in  the  morning  he  was  found  ready  to  defend  himself  Before 
leaving  the  village,  a  French  officer  sunnnoned  him  to  a  council,  upon  the 
shore  of  the  river,  with  the  tender  of  personal  tofety.  He  at  length  adventured 
down,  and  had  tlie  great  satisfaction  of  having  all  his  captured  friends  and 
relatives  delivered  to  him  :  and  the  enemy  departed,  keeping  good  their 
promise  that  no  injury  should  be  done  him.  || 

*  Sadaeeenascldie  iu  Pownal  on  the  Colonies,  I.  398.  f  Higt.  N.  York. 

i  See  &ok  V.  ^  Spaford.^  ||  Colden,  1 15. 

1  CharUccix  calls  him  The  Sintr  Coudrt. 


#* 
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The  great  Mohawk  castle  was  about  17  miles  from  Schenectady,  and  they 
did  not  hear  of  the  massacre  until  two  days  after,  owing  to  the  state  of 
travelling.  On  receiving  the  news,  they  immediately  joined  a  party  of  men 
from  Albany,  and  pursued  the  enemy.  After  a  tedious  pursuit,  they  fell  upon 
their  rear,  killed  and  took  25  of  them,  and  did  them  some  other  damage.  Sev- 
eral chief  sachems  soon  assembled  at  Albany,  to  condole  with  the  people,  and 
animate  them  against  leaving  the  place,  which,  it  seems,  they  were  about  to 
do.  From  a  speech  of  one  of  the  chiefs  on  this  occasion,  the  following  extract 
is  preserved : — 

'*  Brethren,  we  do  not  think  that  what  tlie  French  have  done  can  be  called 
a  victory ;  it  is  only  a  further  proof  of  their  cruel  deceit  The  governor  of 
Canada  sent  to  Onondago,  and  udks  to  us  of  peace  with  our  whole  house ;  but 
war  was  in  his  heart,  as  you  now  see  by  wonil  experience.  lie  did  the  same 
formerly  at  Cadaracqui,  *  and  in  the  Senecas*  country.  This  is  the  third  time 
he  has  acted  so  deceitfully.  He  has  broken  open  our  house  at  both  ends ; 
formerly  in  he  Senec^  fbuntry,  and  now  here.  We  hope  to  be  revenged 
on  them." 

Accordingly,  when  messengers  came  to  renew  and  conclude  the  treaty 
which  had  been  begun  by  Tawerakety  before  mentioned,  they  were  seized  and 
handed  over  to  the  English.  They  also  kept  out  scouts,  and  harassed  the 
French  in  every  direction. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  draw  from  Chcaievoii^  account  of  tliis  affair,  which 
b  very  minute,  as  it  respects  the  operations  of  the  French  and  Indians.  Not- 
withstanding its  great  importance  m  a-correct  history  of  the  sacking  of  Sche- 
nectady, none  ofour  historians  seem  to  have  given  themselves  the  trouble  of 
laying  it  before  their  readers. 

Governor  FronUnac^  having  determined  upon  an  expedition,  gave  notice  to 
M.  dela  Dvraniayty  who  then  commanded  at  Michilimakinak,  that  he  might 
assure  the  Hurons  and  Ottawas,  that  in  a  short  tune  they  would  see  a  great 
change  in  aftairs  for  the  better.  He  prepared  at  the  same  time  a  large  convoy 
to  reinforce  that  post,  and  he  took  measures  also  to  raise  three  war  parties, 
who  should  enter  bv  three  different  routes  the  country  of  the  English.  The 
ftrst  assembled  at  Montreal,  and  consisted  of  about  110  men,  French  and 
Indians,  and  was  put  under  the  command  of  MM.  tPAiUebovJt  de  ManUti  and 
le  Moine  de  St.  Hdene,  two  lieutenants,  under  whom  MM.  de  RepenUgny, 
d'lbereiUej  de  Bonrepos,  de  la  Brosse,  and  de  MorrriGrvi,  requested  pennis- 
sion  to  serve  as  volunteers. 

This  party  marched  out  before  they  had  determined  against  what  part  of 
the  English  frontier  they  would  carry  their  arms,  though  some  part  of  New 
York  was  understood.  Count  fVonUnac  had  left  that  to  the  two  commmulerB. 
After  they  had  marched  five  or  six  days,  they  called  a  council  to  determine 
upon  what  place  they  would  attempt  In  tliis  council,  it  was  debated,  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  that  Albany  would  bo  the  smallest  place  they  ought  to 
undertake;  but  the  Indians  would  not  agree  to  it  They  contended  that,  with 
their  small  force,  an  attack  upon  Albany  would  be  attended  with  extreme 
hazard.  The  French  being  strenuous,  the  debate  grew  warm,  and  an  Indian 
chief  asked  them  **  how  long  it  was  since  they  had  so  much  courage."  To 
this  severe  rebuke  it  was  answered,  that,  if  by  some  past  actions  they  had 
discovered  cowardice,  they  should  see  that  now  they  would  retrieve  their 
character ;  they  would  take  Albany  or  die  in  the  attempt  The  Indians,  how- 
ever, would  not  consent,  and  the  council  broke  up  without  agreeing  upon  any 
thinff  but  to  proceed  on. 

They  contmued  their  march  until  they  came  to  a  place  where  their  path 
divided  into  two ;  one  of  which  led  to  Albany,  and  the  other  to  Schenectady: 
here  Maniet  gave  up  his  design  upon  Albany,  and  they  marched  on  harmoni- 
ously for  the  fonner  village.  The  weather  was  very  severe,  and  for  the  nine 
following  days  the  little  army  suffered  incredible  hardships.  The  men  were 
often  obligea  to  wade  through  water  up  to  their  knees,  breaking  its  ice  at 
every  step. 

*  See  Bo6k  V. 
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At  4  o'clock  ID  the  morning,  the  be^iiing  of  Februan-,  tlierarriTed  vrithin 
two  leafrueif  of  ^benectady.  II«^  tLcy  balt^ird,  and  the  Great  JignioTj  chief 
of  the  Iro'iuoifl  of  the  FalLt  of  Sl  Louis,  made  a  speech  to  tiitf  ui.  He  e^dioited 
ever}'  one  to  forget  the  hardships  they  had  emlured,  in  tlie  ho(ie  of  avensin^ 
the  wrongs  tljey  had  for  a  long  time  sufii^red  frooi  the  perfidious  F-ngtWh, 
who  were  the  authors  of  them;  and  in  the  cl<:ae  added,  that  they  could  DOt 
douht  of  the  assistance  of  Heaven  againsft  the  eneinit:*  of  God,  In  a  cauai* 
HO  iusL 

llardly  had  they  taken  up  their  line  of  marrh,  wht-ii  thry  met  40  Indian 
women,  who  gave  them  all  the  nece:a$ar\'  information  fur  approaching  tiie 
place  in  safety.  A  Cana/lian,  named  G^ui«rf,  wa.s  detached  immediately  with 
nine  Indians  upon  discover}',  who  acquitted  himself  ti>  the  entire  satisiaction 
of  his  officers.  He  reconnoitred  Schenectady  at  ]ii<f  leisiin',  and  then  rejoined 
his  comrades. 

It  had  been  determined  by  the  part}'  to  put  oti*  t!ie  uttjick  one  day  longer; 
but  on  the  arrival  of  the  S4.-out  under  6't^utcrf,  it  was  re5<.ilved  to  proceed 
without  delav. 

Schenectady  was  then  in  fonn  like  that  of  a  long  sqiinre,  and  entered  bj 
two  gates,  one  at  each  end.  One  0{H?ned  towards  Alt'any,  the  other  upon  the 
great  road  lea/lin^  into  the  iKirk  country,  and  which  was  now  jxissesssed  by 
the  French  and  Indians.  Man! ft  and  Si.  Htlfnt  charged  at  the  second 
gate,  which  the  Indian  women  before  mentioned  had  a^ured  them  was 
alwavs  open,  and  they  found  it  ?o.  I/lhirrill*:  and  lifpfntisrni  passed  to  the 
left,  m  order  to  enter  hy  the  other  pate,  bjit.  iA\cr  losing  «K>nK*  time  in  vainly 
endeavoring  to  find  it,  were  oblijri  d  to  return  and  entf^r  with  tlieir  comradea. 

Tlie  gate  was  not  only  o[)en  hut  uniruiirdf'd.  aui!  the  whrlo  jwirty  entered 
without  being  discovered.  Dividing  t!K'nis«'lv!.i«  into  several  parties,  they 
waylaid  ever}*  portal,  ami  then  the  war-whoop  was  raisetl.  MarUH  ibrmed 
and  attacked  a  garrison,  where  the  only  resistance  cf  any  account  was  made. 
The  gate  of  it  was  .«oon  torrid,  and  »Ii  of  the  Kn^lisii  fell  hy  the  sword,  and 
tlic  garrison  was  bume<l.  Montigni  was  wounded,  in  forcing  a  house,  in  hia 
ann  and  body  by  two  bluws  of  a  halberd,  which  put  him  hors  du  combat;  but 
St,  Helent  Ijeing  come  to  his  a^sistanre,  tlic  hous4^  was  taken,  and  the  wounds 
ofMantigni  revenged  by  the  death  of  all  who  had  shut  themselves  up  in  it. 

Nothing  was  now  to  Ik;  seen  but  massacre  and  pillage  in  ever}'  place.  At 
the  end  of  about  two  hours,  the  chiefs,  believing  it  due  to  tluir  safety,  posted 
iKKiies  of  guards  at  all  tlie  avenues,  to  pn'vent  surprise,  and  the  rest  of  the 
night  was  spent  in  refrtshing  ttfemselves. 

Mantet  had  given  orders  that  the  nlinister  of  the  place  should  lie  spared, 
whom  he  had  intended  f<>r  his  own  prisoner;  but  he  was  found  among  the 
promiscuous  dead,  and  no  one  knew  when  he  was  killeil,  and  all  his  papera 
wen;  burned. 

After  the  place  was  destroyed,  the  chiefs  orderetl  all  the  ca'sks  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  to  be  staveil,  to  prevent  their  men  from  getting  dnink.  They 
next  set  all  the  houses  on  fire,  excepting  that  of  a  widow,  into  which  ,Montigm 
harl  lieen  carried,  and  another  belonging  to  Major  Coudrt :  they  were  in  num- 
\te.T  alxiut  40,  all  well  built  and  furnished  ;  no  l>ooty  but  that  which  could  be 
easily  transporteil  was  saved.  The  lives  of  alK>ut  00  |>ersons  were  spared; 
chiefly  women,  children,  and  old  men,  who  had  esca|)ecl  the  fur}'  of  the  onset, 
and  30  Indians  who  hapix-ned  to  Ix'  then  in  the  place.  Tlie  lives  of  the 
Indians  were  s]mred  that  tliey  might  carr}'  the  news  of  what  had  hap|iened  to 
thf:ir  countr}'men,  whom  tliey  were  requested  to  infonn,  that  it  was  not 
against  them  that  they  intended  any  harm,  but  to  the  English  only,  whom 
they  had  now  de8{>oilcd  of  property  to  the  amount  of  four  hundnMl  thousand 
|iounds. 

They  were  too  near  Albany  to  remain  long  among  the  ruins,  and  they 
decamped  about  noon.  The  plunder — Moniigniy  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  carry — the  prisonens,  who  were  to  the  number  of  40 — and  the  want  of 
provisions,  with  which  they  had  in  their  hurry  neglected  to  provide  them- 
selves— ^retarded  much  their  retreat.  Many  would  have  even  died  of  famine, 
had  they  not  had  50  horses,  of  which  there  remained  but  six  when  they 
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arrived  at  Montreal,  upon  the  27  March  following.*  Their  want  of  provisions 
obliged  them  to  separate,  and  in  an  attack  which  was  made  ppon  one  party, 
three  Indians  and  six  Frenchmen  were  killed  or  taken  ;  an  attack,  which,  for 
want  of  proper  caution,  cost  the  army  more  lives  than  the  capture  of  Sche- 
nectady ;  in  which  they  lost  but  two  men,  a  Frenchman  and  an  Indian. 

Murder  of  Miss  Jane  McCrea. — ^This  younff  lady  "  was  the  second  daughter 
of  James  McCrea^  minister  of  Lamington,  New  Jei-sey,  who  died  before  the 
revolution.  After  his  death,  she  resided  with  her  brother.  Colonel  John  McCrea 
of  Albany,  who  removed  in  1773  to  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Edward.  His 
house  was  in  what  is  now  Northumberland,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson, 
three  miles  north  of  Fort  Miller  Falls.  In  July  or  August,  1777,  being  on  a  visit 
to  the  family  of  Airs.  McJVeilj  near  Fort  Edward,  at  the  close  of  the  week,  she  was 
askeil  to  remain  unt'd  Monday.  On  Sunday  morning,  when  the  Indians  came 
to  the  house,  she  concealed  herself  in  the  cellar ;  but  they  dragged  her  out  by 
the  hair,  and,  placing  her  on  a  horse,  proceeded  on  the  road  towards  Sandy 
Hill.  They  soon  met  another  party  of  Indians,  returning  from  Argyle,  where 
they  had  killed  the  family  of  Mr.  Bains ;  these  Indians  disapproved  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  the  captive  to  the  British  camp,  and  one  of  them  struck  her 
with  a  tomahawk  and  tore  off  her  scalp.  This  is  the  account  given  by  her 
nephew.  The  account  of  Mrs.  McJ\/eU  is,  that  her  lover,  anxious  for  her 
safety,  employed  two  Indians,  with  tlie  promise  of  a  barrel  of  rum,  to  bring 
her  to  him ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  their  dispute  for  the  right  of  conduct- 
ing her,  one  of  them  nuirdered  her.  Gren.  Gales,  in  his  letter  to  Gen.  Burroyne 
of  2  September,  says,  *  she  was  dressed  to  receive  her  promised  huslmnd.' 

"  Her  brother,  on  hearing  of  her  fate,  sent  his  family  the  next  day  to  Albany, 
and,  repairing  to  the  American  camp,  buried  his  sister,  with  one  Lieutenant 
Van  VechteHj  three  miles  south  of  Fort  Edward.  She  was  23  years  old,  of  an 
amiable  and  virtuous  character,  and  highly  esteemed  by  all  her  acquaintance. 
It  is  said,  and  was  l)elieved,  tliat  she  was  enga^|^  in  marriage  to  Captain 
David  Jones,  of  the  British  anny,  a  loyalist,  who  survived  her  only  a  few 
years,  imd  died,  as  was  supposed,  of  grief  for  her  loss.  Her  nephew.  Colonel 
James  McCrea,  lived  at  Saratoga,  in  1823."  f 

Under  the  name  of  lAicinda,  Barlow  has  dwelt  upon  this  murder  in  a  strain 
that  may  be  imitated,  but  not  surpassed.     We  select  from  him  as  follows: — 

"One  deed  shall  tell  what  fame  ffreat  Albion  draws 
From  these  auxiliars  in  iier  baro'rous  cause, — 
Lucimia's  fate.    The  talc,  ye  nations,  hear ; 
Eternal  age^,  trace  it  with  a  tear." 

The  poet  then  makes  hwdnda,  during  a  battle,  wander  from  her  home  to 
watch  her  lover,  whom  he  calls  Hearuy.  She  distinguishes  him  in  the  con- 
flict, and,  when  his  squadron  is  routed  oy  the  Americans,  she  proceeds  to  the 
contested  ground,  fancying  she  had  seen  him  fall  at  a  certain  point.     But 

*'  He  hurries  to  his  tent  j— oh,  rage !  despair ! 

No  glimpse,  ao  tiding}*,  of  the  frantic  fair ; 

Save  tiiat  some  carmen,  as  a-camp  they  drove. 

Had  seen  her  coursinsr  for  the  western  grove. 

Faint  with  fatigue,  and  choked  with  burning  thirst, 

Forth  from  his  friends,  with  bounding  leap,  lie  burst, 

Vaults  o'er  the  palisade,  with  eyes  on  flame. 

And  fills  the  welkin  with  Lucinaa's  name.'' 
"The  fair  one,  too,  of  evory  aid  forlorn. 

Had  raved  and  wandered,  till  officious  mom 

Awaked  the  Mohawks  from  their  short  repose, 

To  glean  the  plunder  ere  their  comrades  rose. 

Two  Mohawks  met  the  maid— — liistorian,  hold ! '' — 
"She  starts — ^with  eyes  upturned  and  fleeting  breath. 

In  their  raised  axes  views  her  instant  death. 

Her  hair,  half  lost  along  the  shrubs  she  passed, 

Rolls,  in  loose  tangles,  round  her  lovely  waist  5 

Her  kerchief  lorn  betrays  the  globes  of  snow, 

That  heave  responsive  to  her  weight  of  woe. 


*  There  \»  no  doubt  but  that  the^  were  obliged  to  subsist  chiefly  upon  tlieir  honci. 
t  President  AiUn^t  Americao  Biographical  Dictionary,  574. 
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With  caJcuIatinr  pause  and  demon  sr'm 

They  seize  her  bands,  and,  ihrourhher  face  divine, 

Drive  tiie  descending*  axe  '. — the  shriek  she  scot 

Attained  her  lover's  ear;  he  thither  bent 

With  all  the  speed  his  wearie<i  limbs  couliJ  yield. 

Whirled  his  keen  blade,  and  stretched  upon  the  field 

The  yclliu^  fiends,  who  there  disputing  stood 

lf*»r  t^^ry  sralp,  their  horrid  prize  of  b!oo! I 

lie  sunk,  delirious,  oa  her  lifeless  cloy. 

And  f»a»Hed,  iu  starts  of  icD!>e,  I  he  dreadful  day." 

In  a  DOtfi  to  the  nbovc  ptL^wages,  Mr.  Barlow  says  tliis  tragical  story  of  MisB 
McCrea  is  dt 'tailed  almost  literaliv. 


house  of  one  John  Merrily  which  was  discovered  by  the  iKirkinp  of  a  dog. 
MerrU  stepped  to  the  thior  to  see  what  he  cotild  discover,  and  received  tliree 
inu8ket-ball!>,  which  rarised  him  to  fall  Iwick  into  the  housi'  with  a  hrokrn  lee 
ami  arm.  The  Indians  rushed  on  to  the  door  ;  but  it  Inking  instantly  fastened 
by  his  wife,  who,  with  a  pirl  of  aboiu  15  years  of  «^e,  stoo<l  a^inst  it,  the 
savages  could  not  immediately  enter.  They  broke  one  pjirt  of  the  door,  aod 
one  of  them  crowded  partly  thmiigh.  The  heroic  mother,  in  th^  mi<lst  of  her 
screaminff  children  and  *rroaning  InislKind,  seized  an  ax<%  and  jrave  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  savage  ;  and  he  falling  headlong  into  the  house,  the  others,  sup- 
posing they  had  gained  their  end,  rtished  atl(?r  him,  until  fotir  of  them  fell  in 
like  manner  before  they  discovered  their  mistake.  The  re:«t  retreated,  which 
gave  opportimity  again  to  stvurc  the  door.  The  conquerors  rejoiced  in  their 
victory,  hoping  they  had  killed  the  whole  compnny ;  but  tlu'ir  e.\[>ectation8 
were  soon  dashed,  by  finding  the  door  again  atra<*ked,  whieli  the  Iwld  mother 
endeavored  once  more  to  j||riinf,  with  the  assistance  of  the  yotnig  woman. 
Tlieir  fears  now  came  on  them  like  a  flood  ;  and  they  soon  heard  a  noise  on 
the  top  of  the  house,  and  then  found  the  Indians  were  coming  down  the 
chimney.  All  hopes  of  deliverance  st^Mned  now  at  an  end  ;  btit  the  wounded 
man  ordered  his  little  child  to  tundde  a  couch,  that  was  filled  with  hair  and 
feathers,  on  the  fire,  which  made  such  a  smoke  that  two  stout  Indians  came 
tumbling  down  into  it.  Tiie  wounded  man,  at  this  critical  moment,  seized  a 
billet  of  wood,  womuled  as  he  wa'^,  and  with  it  succeeded  in  desfrntching  the 
half-smothered  Indians.  At  the  sjune  moment,  the  d(M>r  was  attt^mptcd  by 
another;  but  the  heroine's  arm  had  l>ecome  too  enf<.!ebl«.'d  by  her  over-exertions 
to  deal  a  deadly  blow.  She  however  caused  him  to  retn*at  woimded.  They 
then  again  set  to  work  to  make  their  house  more  secure,  not  knowing  but 
another  attack  woidd  be  made ;  but  they  were  not  further  disturbed.  This 
aflTair  hapjwned  in  the  evening,  and  the  victors  can'fully  watched  with  tlieir 
new  family  tmtil  morning.  A  prisoner,  that  ewaped  immediiitely  afVor,  said 
the  Indian  last  mentioned  was  the  only  one  that  escaped.  He,  on  returning  to 
his  fViends,  was  asked,  *\V]iat  news?' said,  *  Plaguy  bad  news,  for  the  squaws 
fight  worse  than  the  long-knives.'  This  aflair  happened  at  Ncwlmrdstowii, 
al)out  15  miles  from  Sandv  Creek,  and  may  Ik;  depended  upon,  as  I  had  the 
I)leasure  to  assist  in  tmubling  them  into  a  hole,  af\cr  th(?y  were  stripped  of 
tJieir  head-dresses,  and  al)out  20  dollars'  worth  of  silver  furniture." 

Wklsh  or  White  Inoia.^s. 

'*jYarrative  o/CapL  Isaac  Stuart,  of  the  Provinnal  Cavaliif  of  South  Carolina^ 
taken  from  his  own  movik,  by  I.  C,  Esq.,  March,  178*-2. 

«*  I  was  taken  prisoner,  about  50  miles  to  the  westward  of  Fort  Pitt,  about 
18  years  ago,  by  the  Indians,  and  carried  to  the  Wabash,  with  other  white 
men.  They  were  executed,  with  circumstances  of  horrid  barbarity ;  but  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  call  forth  the  sympathy  of  a  good  woman  of  the 
village,  who  was  permitted  to  redeem  me  from  those  who  held  roe  prisoner, 
b^j^nng  them  a  horw  as  a  ransom.    Afier  remaining  two  years  in  oondajge, 

"^^^^uvd  came  to  the  nation,  having  been  sent  from  Mexico  on  discoveriea. 
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He  maie  application  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Indians  for  hiring  me,  and  another 
white  man  who  was  in  the  like  situation,  a  native  of  Wales,  and  named  Mm. 
Davey,  which  was  complied  with.  We  took  oar  departure  and  travelled  to 
the  westward,  crossing  the  Mississippi  near  Red  River,  up  which  we  travelled 
upwards  of  700  miles.  Here  we  came  to  a  natian  of  Indians  remarkably 
white,  and  whose  hair  was  of  a  reddish  color,  at  least,  mostly  so.  They  lived 
on  a  small  river  which  emptied  itself  into  Red  River,  which  they  called  the 
River  Post;  and  in  the  morning,  the  day  after  our  arrival,  the  Welshman 
informed  me  that  he  was  determined  to  remain  with  the  nation  of  Indians, 
giving  as  a  reason  that  he  understood  their  language,  it  being  very  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  Welsh.  My  curiosity  was  excited  very  much  by  this  informa- 
tion, and  I  went  with  my  companion  to  the  chief  men  of  the  town,  who  in- 
formed him,  in  a  language  that  I  had  no  knowledge  of,  and  which  had  no  affin- 
ity with  that  of  any  other  Indian  tongue  that  I  ever  heard,  that  the  forefiithers 
of  this  nation  came  from  a  foreign  country,  and  landed  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi  ^describing  particularly  the  country  now  called  West  Florida) ;  and 
that,  on  the  Spaniards  taking  possession  of  the  country,  they  fled  to  their  then 
abode  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  what  they  advanced,  they  brought  out  rolls  of  parch- 
ment wrote  with  blue  ink,  at  least  it  had  a  bluish  cast  The  characters  I  did 
not  understand,  and  the  Welshman  being  unacquainted  with  letters  of  any 
language,  I  was  not  able  to  know  what  the  meaning  of  the  writing  was.  They 
were  a  l)old,  hardy,  intrepid  people,  very  warlike,  and  their  women  were  beau- 
tiful, compared  with  other  Indians.** 

Thus  we  have  given  so  much  of  Captain  Stuarfs  narrative  as  relates  to  the 
White  Indians.  The  remainder  of  it  is  taken  up  in  details  of  several  ex- 
cursions, of  many  hundred  miles,  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  without  any 
extraordinary  occurrence,  except  the  finding  of  a  gold  mine.  He  returned  by 
way  of  the  Mississippi,  and  was  considered  a  man  of  veracity  by  the  late 
Lieutenant-colonel  Cnijftr,  of  South  Carolina,  who  recommended  Mm  to  the 
gentleman  who  communicated  his  narrative. 

I  had  determined  formerly  to  devote  a  chapter  to  the  examination  of  tlie 
subject  of  the  White  Indians;  but,  on  reference  to  all  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion in  my  possession,  I  found  that  the  whole  rested  upon  no  other  authority 
than  such  as  we  have  given  above,  and  therefore  concluded  to  give  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  the  accounts  without  comment,  and  let  the  reader  draw 
bis  own  conclusions.  There  seem  to  have  been  a  good  many  accounts  con- 
cerning the  White  Indians  in  circulation  about  the  same  period,  and  the  next 
we  shcul  notice  is  found  in  Mr.  Chaiies  Beathf  8  }ourna\,  the  substance  of  which 
is  as  follows :  — 

At  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  in  Pennsylvania,*  Mr.  ^eo^  stopped 
at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  John  Mtler,  where  he  "  met  with  one  Benjamin  Sictton, 
who  had  been  taken  captive  by  the  Indians,  and  had  been  in  different  nations, 
and  lived  many  years  among  them.  When  he  was  with  the  Choctaws,  at  the 
Mississippi  River,  he  went  to  an  Indian  town,  a  very  considerable  distance 
from  New  Orleans,  whose  inhabitants  were  of  different  complexions,  not  so 
tawny  as  those  of  the  other  Indians,  and  who  spoke  Welsh.  He  saw  a  book 
among  them,  which  he  supposed  was  a  Welsh  Bible,  which  they  carefully  kept 
wrapped  up  in  a  skin,  but  they  could  not  read  it ;  and  he  heard  some  of  those 
Indians  afterwards,  in  the  lower  Shawanee  town,  speak  Welsh  with  one  Lewis, 
a  Welshman,  captive  there.  This  Welsh  tribe  now  live  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  a  great  way  above  New  Orleans." 

At  Tuscarora  vallejr  he  met  with  another  man,  named  Levi  HUks^  who  had 
been  a  captive  from  his  youth  with  the  Indians.  He  said  he  was  once  attend- 
ing an  embassy  at  an  Indian  town,  on  the  west  side  of  the  MississipiM,  where 
the  inhabitants  spoke  Welsh,  "  as^e  was  told,  for  he  did  not  understand  them*' 
himselC  An  Indian,  named  Jo9eph  Peefy,  Mr.  Beattifs  interpreter,  said  he  once 
saw  some  Indians,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  tribe,  who  talked 
Welsh.  He  was  sure  they  talked  Welsh,  for  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
Welsh  people,  and  knew  some  words  they  used. 

To  tne  above  Mr.  Beatty  adds :  **  I  have  been  informed,  that  many  yeani 
ago,  a  clergjrman  went  from  Britain  to  Virginia,  and  having  lived  some  time 
mm*  went  ftom  thence  to  S.  Carolina;  bat  afier  aome  tinie,  fb^r  some  reason, 
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he  resolvod  to  return  to  Virginia,  and  accordingly  set  out  by  land,  accom- 
panied witli  some  other  persons.  In  travelling  through  the  back  parts  of  the 
country,  which  was  Uien  very  thinly  inhabited,  lie  fell  in  with  a  party  of  In- 
dian warriors,  going  to  attack  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia.  Upon  ezamimng 
the  clergyman,  and  finding  he  was  going  to  Virginia,  they  looked  upon  him 
and  liis  companions  as  belong ng  to  Uiat  province,  and  took  them  all  prisonerBy 
and  told  Uiem  they  must  die.  The  clergyman,  in  preparation  for  another 
world,  went  to  prayer,  and,  being  a  Welshman,  prayed  in  the  Welsh  lan^age. 
One  or  more  of  the  Indians  was  much  surprised  to  hear  him  pray  in  their  own 
language.  Upon  Uiis  they  spoke  to  him,  and  6ndin(]r  he  could  understand 
tliem,  pot  the  sentence  of  deatli  reversed,  and  his  life  was  saved.  They 
took  him  with  them  into  their  country,  where  he  found  a  tribe  whose  native 
language  was  Welsh,  though  the  dialect  was  a  little  different  from  his  own, 
which  ne  soon  came  to  understand.  They  showed  him  a  book,  which  he 
found  to  be  the  Bible,  but  which  they  could  not  read ;  and  on  his  reading  and 
explaining  it,  their  regard  for  him  was  much  heightened."  After  some  time, 
the  minister  proposed  to  these  people  to  return  to  his  own  country,  and  prom- 
ised to  return  again  to  them  with  others  of  his  friends,  who  would  instruct 
them  in  Christianity ;  but  not  long  after  his  return  to  England,  be  died,  which 
put  an  end  to  his  design. 

It  is  very  natural  to  inquire  how  these  Indians,  though  descended  from  the 
Welsh,  came  by  books ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  period  at  which  the 
Welsh  must  have  come  to  America,  was  long  before  printing  was  discovered, 
or  that  any  writings  assumed  the  form  of  books  as  we  now  have  them.  It 
should  be  here  noted  tliat  Mr.  Bealiy  travelled  in  the  autumn  of  1766. 

Major  i2og'er«,  in  his  **  Concise  Account  of  North  America,"  published  in 
1765,  notices  the  White  Indians ;  but  the  geography  of  their  country  he  leaves 
any  where  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  probably  never  having  visited  them 
himself,  although  he  telb  us  he  had  travelled  very  extensively  in  the  interior. 
**This  fruitful  country,"  he  says,  "  is  at  present  inhabited  b^  a  nation  of  Indi- 
ans, called  by  the  others  the  White  Indians,  on  account  of'^ their  complexion; 
they  being  much  the  fairest  Indians  on  the  continent.  They  have,  however, 
Indian  eyes,  and  a  certain  guilty  Jewish  cast  with  them.  Tiiis  nation  is  veiy 
numerous,  being  able  to  raise  between  20  and  30,000  fighting  men.  Th^ 
have  no  weapons  but  bows  and  arrows,  tomahawks,  and  a  kind  of  wooden 
pikes,  for  which  reason  they  often  suffer  greatly  from  the  eastern  Indians,  who 
liavo  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  frequently  visit  tlie  W^hite  Indians  on  the  banks 
of  the  easterly  branch,  [of  Muddy  River  ?  ]  and  kill  or  captivate  them  in  great 
numbers.  Such  as  fall  alive,  into  their  hands,  they  generally  sell  for  slaves. 
These  Indians  live  in  large  towns,  and  have  commodious  houses;  they  raise 
com,  tame  tlie  wild  cows,  and  use  both  Uieir  milk  and  flesh ;  they  keep  great 
numbers  of  dogs,  and  arc  very  dexterous  in  hunting;  they  have  little  or  no 
commerce  with  any  nation  tliat  we  at  present  are  acquainted  with." 

In  the  account  of  Kentucky,  written  in  1784,  by  an  excellent  writer,  Mr. 
John  I^lson,  we  find  as  follows:  —  After  noticing  the  voyage  of  Madoc,  who 
with  his  ten  ships  witli  emigrants  sailed  west  about  1170,  and  who  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  Welsh  historians,  never  heard  of  after,  he  proceeds:  —  "This 
account  has  at  several  times  drawn  the  attention  of  the  world ;  but  as  no  ves- 
tiges of  Uiem  had  then  been  found,  it  was  concluded,  perhaps  too  raslily,  to  be 
a  fable,  or  at  least  that  no  remains  of  the  colony  existed.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, the  western  settlers  have  received  frequent  accounts  of  a  nation,  inhah- 
iting  at  a  great  distance  up  the  Missouri,  in  manners  and  appearance  resem- 
bling the  other  Indians,  but  speaking  Welsh,  and  retaining  some  ceremonies 
of  the  Christian  worship ;  and  at  length  this  is  universally  believed  there  to  be 
a  fact  Capt  Abraham  Chaplain,  of  Kentucky,  a  gentleman  whose  veraci^ 
may  be  entirely  depended  upon,  assured  the  author  that  in  the  late  war  [revo- 
lution] being  with  his  company  in  firarrison,  at  Kaskaskia,  some  Indians  came 
there,  and,  speaking  the  Welsh  dialect,  were  perfectly  understood  and  con- 
versed with  oy  two  Welshmen  in  his  company,  and  that  they  informed  them  of 
the  f  ituation  of  their  nation  as  mentioned  above." 

Hemy  Kar^  who  travelled  amonf  13  tribes  of  Indians  in  1810,  &c^  names 
near  a  gieat  mountain  whi(£  he  calls  Mnacedeus.    He  said  Dr.  SSbUf 
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had  told  him,  when  at  Natchitoches,  that  a  number  of  travellers  had  assured 
him,  that  there  was  a  strong  similarity  between  the  Indian  langaaffe  and 
many  words  of  the  Welsh.  Mr.  Kar  found  nothing  among  any  of  the  Indians 
to  indicate  a  Welsh  origin  until  he  arrived  among  the  Mnacedcus.  Here 
he  found  many  customs  which  were  Welsh,  or  common  to  that  people,  and 
he  adds ;  ^  I  did  not  understand  the  Welsh  languaf^,  or  I  should  have  been 
enabled  to  have  thrown  more  light  upon  so  interesting  a  subject,''  as  they 
had  Sprinted  books  among  them  which  were  preserved  with  great  care, 
they  having  a  tradition  that  they  were  brought  there  by  their  forefathers." 
Upon  this,  in  another  place,  he  observes,  "  The  books  appeared  veiy  old,  and 
were  evidently  printed  at  a  time  when  there  had  been  very  little  improvement 
made  in  the  casting  of  types.  I  obtained  a  few  leaves  from  one  of  the  chiefe, 
sufficient  to  have  thrown  light  on  the  subject ;  but  in  my  subsequent  disputes 
with  the  Indians,  I  lost  tliem,  and  all  my  endeavors  to  obtain  more  were  inef- 
fectual." 

How  or  at  what  time  these  Indians  obtained  "  printed  books,"  Mr.  Ker  does 
not  ffive  us  his  opinion  ;  although  he  says  much  more  about  them. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  others  who  have  no.  ced  those  Indians;  but 
afler  an  examination  of  them  all,  I  am  unable  to  add  much  to  the  above  stock 
q{  information  concerning  them.  Upon  the  whole,  we  think  it  may  be  pretty 
safely  said,  that  the  existence  of  a  race  of  Welsh  about  the  regions  of  the 
Missouri  does  not  rest  on  so  good  authority  as  that  which  has  been  adduced 
to  establish  thef  existence  of  the  sea-serpent  Should  any  one,  however,  choose 
to  investigate  the  subject  further,  he  will  find  pretty  ample  references  to  au- 
thors in  which  tlie  subiect  has  been  noticed,  in  a  note  to  the  life  of  Madoka- 
wando,  in  our  third  book.  In  addition  to  which,  he  may  consult  the  authorities 
cf  MovUofiy  as  pointed  out  in  his  history  of  New  York. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Ahkrican  Antiquitikb — Few  Indian  Antiquities — Of  Mounds  and  t/ieir  con- 
tents — Account  of  those  in  Cincinnati — In  the  Miami  country — Works  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  built  for  defences  or  fortifications — Some  at  Piqua — Near 
Hamilton — Mil  ford — Deerfield — Six  miles  above  Lebanon — On  Paint  Creek — 
Jit  Marietta — At  Circleville —  Their  age  uncertain —  Works  on  Licking  River — 
Ancient  excavations  or  wells  near  Newark — Various  other  works. 

To  describe  the  antiquities  of  America  would  not  require  a  very  great 
amount  of  time  or  space,  if  we  consider  only  those  which  are  in  reality  such. 
And  as  to  Indian  antiquities,  they  consist  in  nothing  like  monuments,  says 
Mr.  Jefferson ;  "  for,"  he  observes,  "  I  would  not  honor  with  that  name,  arrow- 
points,  stone  hatchets,  stone  pipes,  and  half-shapen  images.  Of  labor  on  the 
large  scale,  I  think  there  is  no  remain  as  respectable  as  would  be  a  common 
ditch  for  the  draining  of  lands,  unless  indeed  it  would  be  the  Barrows,  of 
which  many  are  to  be  found  all  over  in  this  country.  These  are  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  some  of  them  constructed  of  earth,  and  some  of  loose  stones.  That 
they  were  repositories  of  the  dead,  has  been  obvious  to  all ;  but  on  what  par- 
ticular occasion  constructed,  was  a  matter  of  doubt  Some  have  thought  toey 
covered  the  bones  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  battles  fought  on  the  snot  of 
interment  Some  ascribe  them  to  the  custom,  said  to  prevail  among  tne  Vi- 
dians, of  collecting  at  certain  periods  the  bones  of  all  their  dead,  wheresoever 
deposited  at  the  time  of  death.  Others  again  suppose  them  the  general  sepul- 
chres for  towns,  conjectured  to  have  been  on  or  near  these  grounds ;  and  this 
opinion  was  supported  by  the  quality  of  the  lands  in  which  they  are  found, 
(tnose  constructed  of  earth  being  generally  in  the  softest  and  most  fertile 
meadow-grounds  on  river  sides,)  and  bv  a  tradition,  said  to  be  handed  down 
from  llil  aboriginal  Indians,  that  when  they  settled  in  a  town,  the  first  person 
^i^pJUbd  was  placed  erect,  and  earth  put  about  him,  so  as  to  cover  and  support 
h]#|p|ft|  that  when  axxyther  died,  a  narrow  passage  was  dug  to  the  first,  the 
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Aliiji.i^-.  tverr  traveller  of  laie  rears  ha«  said  something  upon  the  moandi^ 

or  to:tinci:;.>:s<".  sca::e:«t:  over  the  souUi  and  west-  trom  Florida  to  the  lakea^ 

and  ftoiD  lijo  H^'is^-Hi  to  MeJiico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.    By  socne  thej  are 

FKkoned    at  stveral  thoosanddi     Mr.  Bratkenridgt  supposes  there  may  be 

30CO:  but  it  woalii  zK^t  outimse  probability.  I  presume,  to  set  tfieni  down  at 

twice  that  number.    Indeed  oio  one  can  form  any  just  estimate  in  respect  to 

iht  nomber  of  mounds  and  fortincalions  which  have  been  built,  any  more  than 

^  tb»  Mrioj  of  time  which  has  packed  since  they  were  originally  erected,  for 

V  leanoi;  one  or  two  of  which  may  be  mentioned:— the 

iliim  and  lerellinga  for  towns,  roads,  and  \-ariou8  other  wvvfci, 

Ijilmyrri  kuidrada  of  than,  which  had  never  been  doKribed, 
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and  whose  sites  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Another  ^at  destruction  of 
them  has  been  effected  by  the  changing  of  the  course  of  nvers. 

There  are  various  opinions  about  Uie  uses  for  which  these  ancient  remains 
were  constructed :  while  some  of  them  are  too  much  like  modem  fortifications 
to  admit  of  a  doubt  of  their  having  been  used  for  defences,  others,  nearly  sim- 
ilar in  design,  from  their  situation  entirely  exclude  the  adoption  of  such  an 
opinion.  Hence  we  find  four  kinds  of  remains  formed  of  earth :  two  kinds 
of  mounds  or  barrows,  and  two  which  have  been  viewed  as  fortifications. 
The  barrows  or  burial  piles  are  distinguished  by  such  as  contain  articles 
which  were  inhumed  wiUi  the  dead,  and  those  which  do  not  contain  them. 
From  what  cause  they  differ  in  this  respect  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Some 
have  supposed  the  former  to  contain  bones  only  of  warriors,  but  in  suck 
mounds  the  bones  of  infants  are  found,  and  hence  that  hypothesis  is  over- 
thrown ;  and  indeed  an  hypothesis  can  scarcely  be  raised  upon  any  one  matter 
concerning  them  without  almost  a  positive  assurance  that  it  has  been  created 
to  be  destroyed. 

As  a  specimen  of  tiie  contents  of  the  mounds  generally,  the  following  may 
be  taken ;  being  such  as  Dr.  Drake  found  in  those  he  examined:  —  1.  Cylin- 
drical stones,  such  as  jasper,  rock-crystal,  and  granite ;  with  a  groove  near  one 
end.  2.  A  circular  piece  of  cannel  coal,  with  a  large  opening  in  the  centre, 
as  though  made  for  the  reception  of  an  axis ;  and  a  deep  groove  in  the  circum- 
ference, suitable  for  a  band.  3.  A  smaller  article  of  Uie  same  shape,  but 
composed  of  polished  argillaceous  earth.  4.  A  bone,  ornamented  with  several 
carved  lines,  supposed  by  some  to  be  hieroglyphics.  5.  A  sculptural  repre- 
sentation of  the  head  and  beak  of  some  rapacious  bird.  6.  Lumps  of  lead  ore. 
7.  Isinglass  (mica  membranacea).  This  article  is  very  conmion  in  mounds, 
and  seems  to  have  been  held  in  high  estimation  among  the  people  that  con- 
structed them;  but  we  know  not  that  modem  Indians  have  anv  particular 
attachment  to  it  A  superior  article,  though  much  like  it,  was  also  in  great 
esteem  among  the  ancient  Mexicans.  8.  Small  pieces  of  sheet  copper,  with 
perforations.  9.  Larger  oblong  pieces  of  the  same  metal,  with  longitudinal 
grooves  and  ridges.  10.  Beads,  or  sections  of  small  hollow  cylinders,  app«Lr- 
ently  of  bone  or  shell.  11.  Teeth  of  carnivorous  animals.  12.  Large  marine 
shells,  belonging,  perhaps,  to  the  genus  buccinum ;  cut  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  serve  for  domestic  utensils.  These,  and  also  the  teeth  of  animals,  are 
generally  found  almost  entirely  decomposed,  or  in  a  state  resembling  chalk. 
13.  Earthern  ware.  This  seems  to  have  been  made  of  the  same  material  as 
that  employed  by  the  Indians  of  Louisiana  within  our  recollection,  viz.  pounded 
muscle  and  other  river  shells,  and  earth.  Some  perfect  articles  have  been 
found,  but  they  are  rare.  Pieces,  or  fragments,  are  very  common.  Upon 
most  of  them,  confused  lines  are  traced,  which  doubtless  had  some  meaning ; 
but  no  specimen  has  yet  been  found  having  glazing  upon  it  like  modem  pot- 
tery. Some  entire  vases,  of  most  uncouth  appearance,  have  been  found.  Mr. 
Mwakr  of  Ohio,  who  has  pretty  fully  described  the  western  antiquities,  gives 
an  account  of  a  vessel,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  jug.  It  was  round 
in  an  ancient  work  on  Cany  Fork  of  Cumberland  River,  about  four  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  body  of  the  vessel  is  made  by  three  heads,  all  joined  to- 
gether at  their  backs.  From  these  places  of  contact  a  neck  is  formed,  which 
rises  about  three  inches  above  the  heads.  The  orifice  of  this  neck  is  near  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  three  necks  of  the  heads  form  the  legs  of  the  ves- 
sel on  which  it  stands  when  upright  The  heads  are  all  of  a  size,  being  about 
four  inches  from  the  top  to  the  chin.  The  faces  at  the  eyes  are  about  three 
inches  broad,  which  increase  in  breadth  all  the  way  to  the  cnin. 

Of  the  works  called  fortifications,  though  already  mentioned  in  general 
terms,  their  importance  demands  a  further  consideration. 

At  Piqua,  on  the  westem  side  of  the  Great  Miami,  there  is  a  circular  wall 
of  earth  inclosing  a  space  of  about  100  feet  in  diameter,  with  an  opening  on 
the  side  most  remote  ttom  the  river.  **  The  adjacent  hill,  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile,  and  at  the  greater  elevation  of  about  100  feet,  is  the  site  of  a  stone 
wall,  nearly  circular,  and  inclosing  perhaps  20  acres.  The  valley  of  the  river 
on  one  side,  and  a  deep  ravine  on  the  other,  render  the  access  to  three  fourthe 
of  this  fiirt^cation  extremely  difficult    The  wall  was  carried  generally  along 
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the  brow  of  the  hill,  in  one  place  descending  a  short  distance  so  as  to  include 
a  spring.  'The  silicious  limestone  of  which  it  was  built,  must  have  been  trans- 
ported from  the  bed  of  the  river,  which,  for  two  miles  opposite  these  works, 
does  not  at  present  afford  one  of  10  pounds  weight  They  exhibit  no  marks 
of  the  hammer,  or  any  other  tool  The  wall  was  laid  up  without  mortar,  and 
is  now  in  ruins. 

"  Lower  down  the  same  river,  near  the  mouth  of  Hole's  Creek,  on  the  plain, 
there  are  remains  of  great  extent  The  principal  wall  or  bank,  which  is  of 
earth,  incloses  about  160  acres,  and  is  in  some  parts  nearly  12  feet  high. 
Also  below  Hamilton,  there  is  a  fortification  upon  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  out  of 
view  from  the  river,  of  very  difficult  approach.  This  incloses  about  50  acres. 
Adjacent  to  this  work  is  a  mound  25  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  about 
seven  feet  perpendicular  altitude. 

"  On  the  elevated  point  of  land  above  the  confluence  of  the  Great  Miami 
and  Ohio,  there  are  extensive  and  complicated  traces,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
military  men,  eminently  qualified  to  judge,  are  the  remains  of  very  strong  de- 
fensive works." 

In  the  vicinity  of  Milford,  on  the  Little  Miami,  are  fortifications,  the  largest 
of  which  are  upon  the  top  of  the  first  hill  above  the  confluence  of  the  East 
Fork  with  the  Miami.  "On  tlie  opposite  side  of  tlie  Miami  River,  above 
Round  Bottom,  are  similar  antiquities  of  considerable  extent  On  the  Eaat 
Fork,  at  its  head  waters,  other  remains  have  been  discovered,  of  which  the 
principal  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  above  mentioned ;  but  within, 
it  diflTers  from  any  which  have  yet  been  examined  in  this  quarter,  in  having^ 
nine  parallel  banks  or  long  parapets  united  at  one  end,  exhibiting  very  exactly 
the  figure  of  a  gridiron. 

"Further  up  the  Little  Miami,  at  Deerfield,  are  other  interesting  remains ; 
but  those  which  have  attracted  more  attention  than  any  others  in  the  Miami 
country,  are  situated  six  miles  from  Lebanon,  above  the  mouth  of  Todd's 
Fork,  an  eastern  branch  of  the  MiamL  On  the  summit  of  a  ridge  at  least  dOO 
feet  above  the  valley  of  the  river,  there  are  two  irregular  trapezoidal  figures, 
connected  at  a  point  where  the  ridge  is  very  much  narrowed  by  a  ravine.  The 
wall,  which  is  entirely  of  earth,  is  generally  eight  or  ten  feet  high ;  but  in  one 
place,  where  it  is  conducted  over  level  ground  for  a  short  distance,  it  rises  to 
18.  Its  situation  is  accurately  adjusted  to  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  and  as  there 
is,  in  addition  to  the  Miami  on  tlie  west,  deep  ravines  on  the  north,  the  south- 
east, and  south,  it  is  a  position  of  great  strength.  The  angles  in  this  wall, 
both  retreating  and  salient,  are  numerous,  and  generally  acute. '  The  openings 
or  gateways  are  not  less  than  80 !  They  are  rarely  at  equal  distances,  and  are 
sometimes  within  two  or  three  rods  of  one  another.  They  are  not  opposite  to, 
or  connected  with  any  existing  artificial  objects  or  topographical  peculiarities, 
and  present,  therefore,  a  paradox  of  some  difficulty."  These  works  inclose 
almost  100  acres,  and  one  of  the  dtate  roads  from  Cincinnati  to  Chillicothe 
passes  over  its  northern  part 

On  Paint  Creek,  10  miles  from  Chillicothe,  are  also  very  extensive  as  well  as 
wonderful  works.  "  The  wall,  which  had  been  conducted  along  the  verge  of 
the  hill,  is  by  estimation  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  It  was  formed  en- 
tirely of  undressed  freestone,  brought  chiefly  from  the  streams  250  feet  below, 
and  laid  up  without  mortar  or  cement  of  any  sort  It  is  now,  like  all  the  walls 
of  a  similaj  kind  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  western  country,  in  a  state 
of  ruins.  It  exhibits  the  appearance  of  having  been  shaken  down  by  an 
earthquake,  not  a  single  stone  being  found  upon  another  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  indicate  that  to  have  been  its  situation  in  the  wall.  In  several  places  there 
are  openings,  immediately  opposite  which,  inside,  lie  piles  of  stone." 

Dr.  Harris,  in  1803,  very  accurately  described  th^  remains  at  Marietta,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Muskingum  and  Ohio  Rivers.  "  The  largest  squA&s 
FORT,"  he  observes,  "  by  some  called  the  towhy  contains  40  acres,  encompassed 
by  a  wall  of  earth  from  6  to  10  feet  high,  and  fi-om  25  to  36  in  breadth  at  the 
base.  On  each  side  are  three  openings  at  equal  distances,  resembling  12  gate- 
ways. The  entrances  at  the  middle  are  the  largest,  particularly  that  on  the 
side  next  the  Muskingum.  From  this  outlet  is  a  covert  wat,  formed  of  two 
parallel  walls  of  earth,  231  feet  distant  from  each  other,  measuring  from  cen- 
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ire  to  centre.  The  walls  at  the  most  elevated  part  on  the  inside  are  HI  feet  in 
height,  and  42  in  breadth  at  the  base,  but  on  the  outside  average  onl^  of  five 
feet  high.  This  forms  a  passage  of  about  360  feet  in  length,  leading  by  a 
gradual  descent  to  the  low  grounds,  where  it,  probably,  at  the  time  of  its  con- 
struction, reached  the  margin  of  the  river.  Its  walls  commence  at  60  feet 
from  the  ramparts  of  the  fort,  and  increase  in  elevation  as  the  way  descends 
tawards  the  river;  and  the  bottom  is  crowned  in  the  centre,  in  the  manner  of 
a  well-formed  turnpike  road.  Within  the  walls  of  the  fort,  at  the  north-west 
comer,  is  an  oblong,  elevated  square,  188  feet  long,  132*  broad,  and  nine  feet 
high;  level  dn  tlie  summit,  and  nearly  perpendicular  at  tlie  sides.  At  the 
centre  of  ench  of  the  sides  the  earth  is  projected,  forming  gradual  ascents  to 
the  top,  equally  regular,  and  about  six  feet  in  width.  Near  the  south  wall  is 
another  elevated  square,  150  feet  by  120,  and  eight  feet  high.  At  the  south- 
east corner  is  the  third  elevated  square,  108  by  54  feet,  with  ascents  at  the 
ends.  At  the  soutlieast  corner  of  the  fort  is  a  semicircular  parapet,  crowned 
with  a  mound,  which  guards  the  opening  in  the  waU.  Towards  th6  south-east 
is  A  SIMILAR  FORT,  Containing  20  acres,  with  a  j?ateway  in  the  centre  of  each 
side  and  at  each  corner.    These  openings  are  deiended  with  circular  mounds." 

There  are  also  other  works  at  Marietta,  but  a  mere  description  of  them  can- 
not interest,  as  there  is  so  much  of  sameness  about  them.  And  to  describe 
all  that  may  be  met  with  would  fill  a  volume  of  no  moderate  size :  for  Dn 
Harris  says,  ^  You  cannot  ride  20  miles  in  any  direction  without  finding  some 
of  the  mounds,  or  vestiges  of  the  ramparts."  We  shall,  therefore,  only  notice 
the  most  prominent 

Of  first  importance  are  doubtless  Uie  works  upon  the  Scioto.  The  most 
magnificent  is  situated  26  miles  south  from  Columbus,  and  consists  of  two 
nearly  exact  figures,  a  circle  and  a  square,  which  are  contiguous  to  each  other. 
A  town,  having  been  built  within  the  former,  appropriately  receiyed  the  name 
of  Circleville  from  that  circumstance.  According  to  Mr.  Atwaitr^  who  has 
surveyed  these  works  with  great  exactness  and  attention,  the  circle  was  origi- 
nally 1138^  feet  in  diameter,  from  external  parallel  tangents,  and  the  square 
was  907^  feet  upon  a  side ;  giving  an  area  to  the  latter  of  3025  square  rods, 
and  to  the  circle  3739  nearly ;  both  making  almost  44  acres.  The  rampart 
of  the  circular  fort  consists  of  two  parallel  walb,  and  were,  at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  my  author,  20  feet  in  height,  measuring  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  between  the  circumvallations,  before  the  town  of  Circleville  was  built 
^  The  inner  wall  was  of  clay,  taken  up  probably  in  the  northern  part  of  ttfe 
fort,  where  was  a  low  place,  and  is  still  considerably  lower  than  any  other 
part  of  the  work.  The  outside  wall  was  taken  from  the  ditch  which  is  be- 
tween these  walls,  and  is  alluvial,  consisting  of  pebbles  worn  smooth  in  water 
and  sand,  to  a  very  considerable  depth,  more  th^n  50  feet  at  least."  At  the 
time  Mr.  JHwaitr  wrote  his  account,  (about  1819,)  the  outside  of  the  walls  was 
but  about  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  the  ditch  not  more  than  15  feet  deep.  The 
walls  of  the  square  fort  were,  at  the  same  time,  about  10  feet  high.  This  fort 
had  eight  gateways  or  openings,  about  20  feet  broad,  each  of  which  was  de- 
fended by  a  mound  four  or  five  feet  high,  all  within  the  fort,  arranged  in  the 
most  exact  manner ;  equidistant  and  parallel.  The  circular  fort  had  but  one 
gateway,  which  was  at  its  south-east  point,  and  at  the  place  of  contact  with 
me  square.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  was  a  remarkable  mound,  with  a 
semicircular  pavement  adjacent  to  its  eastern  half,  and  nearly  facing  the  pas- 
sage wav  into  the  square  fort  Just  without  the  square  fort,  upon  the  north 
side,  and  to  the  east  of  the  centre  gateway,  rises  a  large  mound.  In  the  op- 
posite point  of  the  compass,  without  the  circular  one,  is  another.  These, 
probably,  were  the  places  of  burial.  As  the  walls  of  the  square  fort  lie  pretty 
nearly  in  a  line  with  the  cardinal  points  of  the  horizon,  some  have  supposed 
they  were  originally  projected  in  strict  regard  to  them ;  their  variation  not 
being  more  than  that  of  the  compass ;  but  a  single  &ct  of  this  kind  can  estab- 
lish nothing,  as  mere  accident  may  have  given  them  such  direction.  *'  What 
surprised  me,"  says  my  authority,  **  on  measuring  these  forts,  was  the  exact 
manner  in  which  they  had  laid  down  their  circle  and  square ;  so  that  after 
every  effort,  by  the  most  carefiil  survey,  to  detect  some  error  in  their  measure- 
ment, we  found  that  it  was  impossible."  # 
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As  it  is  not  my  design  to  waste  time  in  coiyectures  upon  the  aathors  of 
these  antiquities,  or  the  remoteness  of  the  penod  in  which  they  were  con- 
structed, I  will  continue  my  account  of  them,  after  an  observation  npon  a 
single  circumstance.  I  refer  to  the  fact  of  the  immense  trees  found  growing 
upon  the  mounds  and  other  ancient  works.  Their  having  existed  for  a  tfaoa- 
sand  years,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  can  scarcely  be  questioned,  when  we 
know  from  unerring  data  that  trees  have  been  cut  upon  them  of  the  age  of 
near  500  years ;  and  from  the  vegetable  mould  out  of  which  they  spring,  there 
is  every  appearance  of  several  generations  of  decayed  trees  of  the  same  kind ; 
and  no  forest  trees  of  the  present  day  appear  older  than  those  upon  the  veiy 
works  under  consideration. 

There  are  in  the  Forks  of  Licking  River,  above  Newark,  in  the  county  of 
Licking,  very  remarkable  remains  of  antiquity,  said  by  many  to  be  as  much  so 
as  any  in  the  west  Here,  as  at  Circleville,  the  same  singular  fact  is  observa* 
ble,  respecting  the  openings  into  the  forts ;  tlie  square  ones  having  several,  but 
the  round  ones  only  one,  with  a  single  exception. 

Not  far  below  Newark,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Licking,  are  found  numer- 
ous wells  or  holes  in  the  earth.  "  There  are,"  says  Mr.  Siioaler,  "  at  least  a 
thousand  of  them,  many  of  which  are  now  more  than  20  feet  deep."  Though 
called  wells,  my  author  says  they  were  not  dug  for  that  purpose.  They  have 
the  appearance  of  being  of  the  same  age  as  the  mounds,  and  were  doubtlese 
made  by  the  same  people ;  but  for  what  purpose  they  could  have  been  made^ 
few  seem  willing  to  hazard  a  conjecture. 

Four  or  five  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Somerset,  in  the  county  of  Perry,  and 
southwardly  from  the  works  on  the  Licking,  is  a  stone  fort,  inclosing  about  40 
acres.  Its  shape  is  that  of  a  heart,  though  bounded  by  straight  lines.  In  or 
near  its  centre  is  a  circular  stone  mound,  which  rises  like  a  sugar-loaf  from 
12  to  15  feet  Near  this  large  work  is  another  small  fort,  whose  walls  are  of 
earth,  inclosing  but  about  half  an  acre.  I  give  these  the  name  of  forts,  al* 
though  Mr.  ^water  says  he  does  not  believe  they  were  ever  constructed  for 
defence. 

There  are  curious  remains  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  above  and  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto.  Those  on  the  north  side,  at  Portsmouth,  are  the  most 
extensive,  and  those  on  the  other  side,  directly  opposite  Alexandria,  are 
the  most  regular.  They  are  not  more  remarkable  than  many  already  de- 
scribed. 

What  the  true  height  of  these  ruined  works  originally  was,  cannot  be  very 
well  ascertained,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  know  the  rate  of  their  diminu- 
tion, even  were  the  space  of  time  given ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  moat 
of  them  are  much  diminished  from  the  action  of  tempests  which  have  swept 
over  them  for  ages.  That  they  were  the  works  of  a  different  race  from  the 
present  Indians,  has  been  pretty  confidently  asserted ;  but  as  yet,  proof  is  en* 
tirely  wanting  to  support  such  conclusion.  In  a  few  instances,  some  European 
articles  have  been  found  deposited  in  or  about  some  of  the  works ;  but  few 
persons  of  intelligence  pronounce  them  older  than  others  of  the  same  kind 
belonging  to  the  period  of  the  French  wars. 

As  it  respects  inscriptions  upon  stones,  about  which  much  has  been  said 
and  written,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  such  are  purely  Indian,  if  they  were 
not  made  by  some  white  maniac,  as  some  of  them  most  unquestionably  have 
been,  or  other  persons  who  deserve  to  be  classed  among  such ;  but  I  would 
not  be  understood  to  include  those  of  South  America,  for  there  the  inhabitants 
evidently  had  a  hieroglyphic  language.  Among  the  inscriptions  upon  stone 
in  New  England,  the  **  Inscribed  Rock,"  as  it  is  called,  at  Dighton,  Mass^  is 
doubtless  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  in  Taunton  River,  about  six  miles  below 
the  town  of  Taunton,  and  is  partly  immersed  by  the  tide.  If  this  inscription 
was  made  by  the  Indians,  it  doubtless  had  some  meaning  to  it ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  any  of  them,  except  such  as  happened  to  know  whflt  it  was  done 
for,  knew  any  thing  of  its  import  The  divers  faces,  figures  of  half-formed 
animals,  and  zigzag  lines,  occupy  a  space  of  about  20  square  feet  The  whinoH 
eical  conjectures  of  many  persons  about  the  origin  of  the  inscription  might 
amose,  but  could  not  instruct ;  and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  give  an 
account  of  them. 
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A  stone,  once  thought  to  contain  some  marvellous  inscription,  was  deposit- 
ed a  few  years  since  m  the  Antiquarian  Hall,  at  Worcester,  Mass. ;  and  it  was 
with  some  surprise,  that,  on  examining  it,  I  found  nothing  but  a  few  lines  of 
quartz  upon  one  of  its  surfaces.  The  stone  was  singular  in  no  respect  beyond 
what  may  be  foimd  in  half  the  farmers'  fields  and  stone  fences  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

In  a  cave  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  about  20  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Wabash,  called  Wilson's  or  Murderer's  Cave,  are  figures  engraven  upon 
stone,  which  have  attracted  great  attention.  It  was  very  early  possessed  by 
one  WUsoUj  who  lived  in  it  with  his  family.  He  at  length  turned  robber,  ana, 
collecting  about  40  other  wretches  like  himself  about  him,  took  all  the  boats 
which  passed  on  the  river  with  any  valuable  goods  in  them,  and  murdered  the 
crews.  He  was  himself  murdered  "by  one  of  his  own  gang,  to  get  the  reward 
which  was  offered  for  his  apprehension.  Never  having  had  any  drawings  of 
the  hieroglyphics  in  this  cave,  we  cannot  form  any  very  conclusive  opinion 
upon  them.  As  a  proof  of  their  antiquity,  it  has  been  mentioned,  that  among 
those  unknown  characters  are  many  figures  of  animals  not  known  now  to  be 
in  existence ;  but  in  my  opinion,  this  is  in  no  wise  a  conclusive  argument  of 
their  antiquity ;  for  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  uncouth  figures  of  the  Indian 
manitos  of  the  present  day,  as  well  as  those  of  the  days  of  'Powhatan. 

At  Harmony,  on  the  Mississippi,  are  to  be  seen  the  prints  of  two  feet  imbed- 
ded in  hard  limestone.  The  celebrated  Rappt  conveyed  the  stone  containing 
them  from  St  Louis,  and  kept  it  upon  his  premises  to  show  to  travellers. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  those  made  by  a  common  man  of  our  times,  unac- 
customed to  shoes.  Some  conclude  them  to  be  remains  of  high  antiquity. 
They  may,  or  may  not  be :  there  are  arguments  for  and  against  such  conclu- 
sion ;  but  on  which  side  the  weight  of  argument  lies  is  a  matter  not  easily  to 
be  settled.  If  these  impressions  of  feet  were  made  in  the  soft  earth  before  it 
was  changed  into  fossil  stone,  we  should  not  expect  to  find  impressions,  but  a 
formation  filling  them  of  another  kind  of  stone  (called  organic)  from  that  in 
which  the  impressions  were  made ;  for  thus  do  organic  remains  discover  them- 
selves, and  not  by  their  absence. 

A  review  of  the  theories  and  opinions  concerning  the  race  or  races  anterior 
to  the  present  race  of  Indians  would  perhaps  be  mteresting  to  many,  and  it 
would  be  a  pleasing  subject  to  write  upon :  but,  as  I  have  elsewhere  intimated, 
my  only  object  is  to  present  facts  as  I  find  them,  without  wasting  time  in  com- 
mentaries; unless  where  deductions  cannot  well  be  avoided  without  leaving 
the  subject  more  obscure  than  it  would  evidently  be  without  them. 

Every  conjecture  is  attended  with  objections  when  they  are  hazarded  upon 
a  subject  that  cannot  be  settled.  It  is  time  enough  to  argue  a  subject  of  the 
nature  of  this  we  are  upon  when  all  the  facts  are  collected.  To  write  volumes 
about  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  in  connection  with  a  few  isolated  facts,  is  a 
most  ludicrous  and  worse  than  useless  business.  Some  have  said,  it  is  an 
argument  that  the  first  population  came  from  the  north,  because  the  works  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  increase  in  importance  as  we  proceed  south ; 
but  why  they  should  not  begin  until  the  people  who  constructed  them  had  ar- 
rived within  40^  of  the  equator,  (for  this  seems  to  be  their  boundary  north,)  it 
is  not  stated.  Perhaps  this  people  came  in  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
did  not  need  any  works  to  defend  them  before  arriving  at  the  40^  of  north 
latitude.  The  reader  will  readily  enough  ask,  perhaps.  For  what  purpose 
could  fortifications  have  been  built  by  the  first  people  ?  To  defend  themselves 
from  wild  beasts,  or  from  one  another  ?  With  this  matter,  however,  we  have 
nothing  to  do,  but  were  led  to  these  remarks,  preparatory  to  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  antiquities  of  the  north  with  those  of  the  south. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  the  original  people  of  North  America  must  have 
come  from  the  south,  and  that  their  progress  northward  is  evident  from  the 
same  works;  with  this  difference,  that  as  the  people  advanced,  they  dwindled 
into  insignificance ;  and  hence  the  remains  which  they  left  are  proportionate 
to  their  ability  to  make  them.  But  there  is  nothing  artificial  among  the  ancient 
rains  of  North  America  that  will  compare  with  the  artificial  rooantain  of  Ana- 
haac,  called  Cholula,  or  Chlolola,  which  to  this  day  is  about  164  feet  in  peipeii-- 
dienlmr  beigltt,  whose  base  occnpiet  a  squaxey  the  sides  of  which  msasom  i40&^ 
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feet  Upon  this  the  Mexicans  had  an  immense  wooden  temple  when  Cortez 
overrun  their  empire.  A  city  now  bears  the  name  of  Cholula,  in  Paebla, 
60  miles  east  of  Mexico.  Yet  it  appears  from  Dr.  BtcJc^a  Gazetteer  of  Illinoifly 
that  there  is  standing  between  Belleville  and  St  Louis,  a  mound  600  yards  in 
circumference  at  its  base,  and  90  feet  in  height  Mount  Joliet,  so  named  from 
the  Sieur  Jolkt,  a  Frenchman,  who  travelled  upon  tlie  Mississippi  in  1673,  is 
a  most  distinguished  mound.  It  is  on  a  plain  about  600  yards  west  of  the 
River  Des  Plaines,  and  150  miles  above  Fort  Clark.  Mr.  Sdtoolcrqft  computed 
its  height  at  60  feet,  its  length  about  450  yards,  and  its  width  75.  Its  sides 
are  so  steep  that  they  are  ascended  with  difficulty.  Its  top  is  a  beautiful  pUin, 
from  which  a  most  delightful  prospect  is  had  of  the  surrounding  country.  It 
seems  to  have  been  composed  of  the  earth  of  the  plain  on  which  it  stands. 
Lake  Joliet  is  situated  in  front  of  it ;  being  a  small  body  of  water  about  a  mile 
in  len^. 

Although  the  remains  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  South  America  differ 
considerably  from  those  of  North  America,  yet  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  XhB 
people  are  of  the  same  race.  The  condition  even  of  sava^s  changes.  No 
nation  remains  stationary.  The  western  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
lakes  do  not  make  pottery  at  the  present  day,  but  earthen  utensils  are  still  in 
use  among  the  remote  tribes  of  the  west,  which  Is  similar  to  that  dug  np  in 
Ohio,  and  both  are  similar  to  that  found  in  South  America. 

In  speaking  of  ancient  pottery,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  observes,  "  It  is  common,  in 
digging  at  these  salt  mines,  [in  Illinois,]  to  find  fragments  of  antique  potteiy, 
and  even  entire  pots  of  a  coarse  earthenware,  at  great  depths  below  the  sur- 
face. One  of  tliese  pots,  which  was,  until  a  very  recent  period,  preserved  by 
a  gentleman  at  Shawaneetown,  was  disinterred  at  a  depth  of  80  feet,  and  was 
of  a  capacity  to  contain  eight  or  ten  gallons." 

We  see  announced  from  time  to  time,  in  tlie  various  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals,  discoveries  of  wonderful  things  in  various  places  ;  but  on  examina- 
tion it  is  generally  found  that  they  fall  far  short  of  what  we  are  led  to  ex- 
pect from  the  descriptions  given  of  them.  We  hear  of  the  ruins  of  cities  in 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi ;  copper  and  iron  utensils  found  at  great  depths 
below  the  surface,  and  in  situations  indicating  that  they  must  have  been  de- 
posited there  for  three,  four,  or  five  hundred  years !  Dr.  McMurtrie  relates,  in 
his  "  Sketches  of  LouiBville,"  that  an  iron  hatchet  was  found  beneath  the  roots 
of  a  tree  at  Shippingsport,  upwards  of  200  years  old.  He  said  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  tree  had  grown  over  the  hatchet  after  it  was  deposited  there,  because 
"  no  human  power  could  have  placed  it  in  the  particular  position  in  which  it 
was  found." 

Upon  some  other  matters  about  which  wo  have  already  remarked,  the  same 
author  says,  "  That  walls,  constructed  of  bricks  and  hewn  stones,  have  been 
discovered  in  the  western  country,  is  a  fact  as  clear  as  that  the  sun  shines 
when  he  is  in  his  meridian  splendor ;  the  dogmatical  assertion  of  writers  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding."  My  author,  however,  had  not  seen  such  remains 
himself  but  was  well  assured  of  their  existence  by  a  gentleman  of  undoubted 
veracity.  Unfortunately  for  the  case  he  relates,  the  persons  who  discovered 
the  ruins  came  upon  them  in  digging,  at  about  18  feet  below  the  sur&ce  of  the 
ground,  and  when  about  to  make  investigation,  water  broke  in  upon  them,  and* 
they  were  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  retreat 

"  A  fortified  town  of  considerable  extent,  near  the  River  St  Francis,"  upon 
the  Mississippi,  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  a  Mr.  Savage,  of  (jonis- 
ville.  He  found  its  walls  standing  in  some  places,  and  **  part  of  the  walls  of 
a  dUjdelf  huiU  of  hiicksj  cemented  by  mortar.'"  Upon  some  of  these  ruins  were 
trees  crowing  whose  annual  rings  numbered  300.  Some  of  the  bricks,  says 
Dr.  J^KMurine,  were  at  Louisville  when  he  wrote  his  Sketches ;  and  they  were 
**  composed  of  clay,  mixed  with  chopped  and  twisted  straw,  of  regular  figures, 
hardened  by  the  action  of  fire  or  the  sun." 

Mr.  Priesty  in  his  **  American  Antiquities,"  mentions  the  ruins  of  two  cities 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  nearly  opposite  St  Louis ;  but  from  what  he 
savs  of  them  I  am  unable  to  deterfaiine  what  those  ruins  are  composed  o£ 
Aner  pointing  oat  the  sight  of  them,  he  continues,  ^  Here  is  situated  one  of 
those  pyramidB,  which  is  150  rods  in  ciicumfexence  at  its  base,  and  100  feet 
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higrh.**  He  speaks  of  ^  cities,"  but  describes  pjrramids  and  mounds.  If  there 
be  any  thing  like  the  works  of  men,  at  the  places  he  points  out,  different  fix>m 
what  is  common  in  the  west,  it  is  very  singular  that  they  should  not  have  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  some  one  of  the  many  thousands  of  people  who  have  for 
50  years  passed  by  them.  Mr.  Brackenrid^  speaks  of  the  antiquities  at  this 
place,  but  does  not  say  any  thing  about  cities.  He  observes,  ^  The  most  re- 
markable appearances  arc  two  groups  of  mounds  or  pyramids,  the  one  about 
10  miles  above  Cahokia,  tiie  other  nearly  the  same  distance  below  it,  which,  in 
all,  exceed  150,  of  various  sizes.  The  western  side  also  contains  a  considera- 
ble number. 

"  A  more  minute  description  of  those  about  Cahokia,  which  I  visited  in  the 
fall  of  1811,  will  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  them  all.  I  crossed  the  Mississippi 
at  St  Louis,  and  afler  passing  through  the  wood  which  borders  the  river,  about 
half  a  mile  in  width,  entered  an  extensive  open  plain.  In  15  minutes  I  found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  mounds,  mostly  of  a  circular  shape,  and  at 
a  distance  resembling  enormous  haystacks  scattered  through  a  meadow.  One 
of  the  largest  which  I  ascended  was  about  200  paces  in  circumference  at  the 
bottom,  the  form  nearly  square,  though  it  had  evidently  undergone  considerable 
alteration  from  the  washing  of  the  rains.  The  top  was  level,  with  an  area  suf- 
ficient to  contain  several  hundred  men." 

When  Mr.  Bartram  travelled  into  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida,  be- 
tween the  years  1773  and  1776,  he  saw  many  interesting  antiquities.  At  the 
Cherokee  town  of  Cowe,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  which  then  contained  about 
100  houses,  he  noticed  that  **  The  council  or  town-house  was  a  large  rotunda, 
capable  of  accommodating  several  hundred  people :  it  stands  on  the  top  of  an 
ancient  artificial  mount  of  earth,  of  about  20  feet  perpendicular,  and  the  ro- 
tunda on  the  top  of  it  being  about  30  feet  more,  gives  the  whole  fabric  an 
elevation  of  about  GO  feet  from  the  common  surface  of  the  ground.  But,"  Mr. 
Bartram  continues,  "  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  this  mount,  on  which  the 
rotunda  stands,  is  of  a  much  ancienter  date  than  the  building,  and  perhaps  was 
raised  for  another  purpose.  The  Cherokees  themselves  are  as  ignorant  as  we 
are,  by  what  people  or  for  what  purpose  these  artificial  hills  were  raised ;  they 
have  various  stories  concerning  them,  the  best  of  which  amount  to  no  more 
than  mere  conjecture,  and  leave  us  entirely  in  the  dark  ;  but  they  have  a  tra- 
dition common  with  the  other  nations  of  Indians,  that  they  found  them  in  much 
the  same  condition  as  tliey  now  appear,  when  their  forefathers  arrived  from  the 
west  and  possessed  themselves  of^  the  country,  afler  vanquishing  the  nations 
of  red  men  who  then  inhabited  it,  who  themselves  found  these  mounts  when 
they  took  possession  of  tlie  country,  the  former  possessors  delivering  the  same 
story  concerning  them." 

Hence  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  mounds  in  the  south  are  not  only  the 
same  as  those  in  the  north,  but  Indian  traditions  concerning  them  are  the  same 
also. 

At  Ottasse,  an  important  town  of  the  Cherokees,  the  same  traveller  saw  a 
most  singular  column.  It  stood  adjacent  to  the  town,  in  the  centre  of  an  ob- 
long square,  and  was  about  40  feet  high,  and  only  firom  two  to  three  feet  thick 
at  Its  base,  and  tapered  gradual Iv  from  the  ground  to  its  top.  What  is  very 
remarkable  about  this  pillar  is,  that,  notwithstanding  it  is  formed  of  a  single 
stick  of  pine  timber,  the  Indians  or  white  traders  could  give  no  account  for 
what  purpose  it  was  erected ;  and  to  the  inquiries  which  Mr.  Bartram  made  of 
the  Indians  concerning  it,  the  same  answer  was  given  as  when  questioned  about 
the  mounds ;  viz.,  that  their  ancestors  found  it  there,  and  the  people  that  those 
ancestors  dispossessed  knew  nothing  of  its  origin.  This  is  not  singular  when 
reference  is  had  to  mounds  of  earth,  but  when  the  same  account  is  given  con- 
cerning perishable  material,  the  shade,  at  least,  of  a  suspicion  is  seen  lurking 
in  the  back  ground.  As  another  singular  circumstance,  it  is  observed  that  no 
trees  of  the  kind  of  which  this  column  was  made  {pin,  paludris)  were  to  be 
found  at  that  time  nearer  than  12  or  15  miles. 

In  the  great  council-houses  at  Ottasse  were  observed,  upon  the  pillars  and 
walls,  various  paintings  and  sculptures,  supposed  to  be  hieroglyphics  of  his- 
torical legends,  and  political  and  sacerdotal  afliurs.  ^  They  are,"  observes 
Mr*  Bartram,  **  extremely  pictoreaqQe  or  caricature,  as  men  in  a  variety  of  at- 
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§i't*  ill  I. ^«.i  ij»/ #1  ,  ♦*!«    n,'..T.i*  v,.."..  f'*:':  *.-./:  "■*..  pr'.v-.rTj'.i/iC-    T j^' piliaiB 

(y  ^«Mn*  •!  Ml  Hii    .»t* /.' .' '.f  i*^'  'V'j'.iC*':  ^frryr.vj.  iic*^r. i..-_r  'ij^'irds;  tbe 

Ill  »Jii.  I'liiitii  I,','//  'if  •:,.<  *','/  r.v;;/v,:.  .'i*a  h«:.-:r.  rr^':*  i?"  v.e  jrc-nt  higb- 
i«»v*<  "»  M'.ti'lj  Mr  ISnriftttn  rM:.'A',r.<  •.v::ri,  b \»t  W/t  :n  i  '.^rr  sardciuar 
iiHiiifiii.  ii(.iin  Hi'  ■•.»  \',ut:*  K..'r.  A*  :.>  -'ri*. '..'■:/.-  5'.-:-:..  •:  '.t  Vi»e  of  a 
until  III  iiiiiiii;/' i»' ' .  \  «■!..  '/ffi'f  h':r«;  f*n  '.o.v.-'i'j.nz  r'.'j.'irri'!  :-i--.r. 'jie  Indian 
iHilM|itiiii 'I  'fl  Oi»   ' '«iirj»ry  i,#:  vi*!iV:'l.     ~  I  'i*:<-::.  :t  n*-'':»r-sirv  tj  ■.is^ri'e.  as  my 

Ki  II  ii>  I  1,  lit  III*  lii»«'  fur*-  of  t}j"  Kiiro;*';fjri.'i  or  •.♦fi«.r  i:j..;tS:v.ntif  o:'t.".e  old  world, 
yi  I  I  \ii|'  iiily  l#«ir:iy  «:.«!ry  <<vfj  or  ;<nrk  of  t'l-;  :ij>-t  'i:-?*.  iiil  an*./.  .::y." 

Till'  i»lii#vi-  f'-iii.ifk  iM  I'liinl  I.O  hhow  liow  iJiflr»,-r»;rit  ii:ffjre;it  jK-opi':  oake  up 
ItiiHi  iiiifiilN  ii|Hifi  iliir  MfiiiK'  Mijfijifct ;  it  hIjows  liow  t'ritilo  it  ia  turus  to  spend 
liiiiii  HI  t\i*i  II  III  till/  ijji'ifi  Hij';h  ifiiitti^rK,  And,  uri  J  have  bofore  ob?'?n'ed,  it  ta 
liiiiK  riiiiijf/ii  III  liiiitii  fJii:ifri(rH  al>iT  fiicli!  havo  boi.'n  colk'CtOfl.  It  cm  add  noth- 
lit|r  III  Hill  nl'iil:  iilkii'iwli'r];.^!:  r»'f*|>«rrliii;f  our  autiijiulprs^  to  tilk  or  wr.te  forever 

II  lit  III  I  M  I'll  111  liiifliii-/.Xiir  II  ml  tlif  \iml  trilic-H  of  Jews  ;  but  if  the  time  which  has 
linrii  fi|ii'iil  Ml  iliiH  iiiiiiiijiT  linil  liff;ii  fif;V'ot"d  to  KOHie  iiiH.-ful  puT^uit,  somt  use* 
hil  iili|fi  I  Ufiiilil  h.ivi'  Ih'I'ii  fitfaiiied.  As  thu  iiritt'.T  ni>w  .-tami:*,  on«  object, 
iiiivi-illiiji'nii,  11  I- If  Mil  ly  alliitin'i],  natiK.'ly,  that  ofini.-iiea'iin^f  or  confounding  the 
iiiiili'iiihiiiiliii'fif  of  iiciiiy  uiitiiforiiiiMl  jK.'opIe.  I  ar.'i  leri  to  lutik'.*  tiiesc  observa- 
liiiiii  III  |iiif  till*  liuiviiry  ii|ioii  tli<'ir  ({iiard. 

In  Mil'  jiMTi'iliii^  rliii|iiiT  I  hiivi*  ^iven  vurious  acroiints  of.  or  acrountri  from 
viiii'iiKi  iiiilhdiH,  ulin  iiitii^iiic  that  a  colony  of  Wiilnh  caiiio  to  Ani'Tica  7  or  800 
yitiiiM  II ^M I.  1 1  i.-«  iiH  truly  iihtimiHliin^  an  any  thin;;  wi*  nic«.'t  with  to  observe 
liiiw  liMiny  piMNonri  liuil  fnund  proofs  of  tlui  existiMice  of  tribes  of  Welsh  In- 
il  III  IIH,  iilioni  I  III'  Hit  me  period.  Ai^  a  cane  exactly  in  |K>iMt  with  that  mentioned 
nl  till*  lH«f»iiiiiiiii;  of  the  hiHt  para<rriiph,  1  olVrr  what  Mr.  /irackenriflfre  nays  npon 
lliiM  itiiitliT.  "  That  no  WeUh  nation  exi«t.s/'  he  olwervefl,  "  at  present,  on  this 
rtHiliiHMil,  IN  liryonil  a  dotiht.  *l)r.  litirion  \in»  taken  ^reat  pains  to  ascertain 
I  III!  hiitc  unices  N|Nikrn  by  those  tribfs  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Welsh 
Uiiih  nil  pliii'e  aiiion}rHt«theni ;  since  the  cession  of  I jouisiana,  the  tribes  west 

III  the  Mi-iNiN^ippi  liavi*  bei*ii  sulVicifntly  known;  we  have  had  intercourse  with 
iheiii  all.  ImiI  no  W«'Isli  are  yet  found.  In  the  year  l/i'r',  a  youn^  Welshman 
%t|  (III*  iiiiiiio  o\*  f-JrvHM  aHcenihMl  the  Missouri,  in  company  with  Mtikey,  ^nd 
i«'iu:iineii  t^^o  years  in  that  countrv;  he  siNike  both  the  ancient  and  modem 
W  eUli,  and  addressed  luinsidf  to  «»very  nation  betwecMi  that  river  and  New 
S|»{iiu,  bill  tonnd  no  Welshmen.**     This,  it  would  se(*m,  is  conclusive  enough. 

Mr.  /Nt'ilt  in  his  *'iia-/.etteer  o\'  Illinois/*  has  iiimed  so  happy  a  stroke  at  the 
niitem  on  our  antiipiity.  that,  had  I  met  with  his  hhI  before  I  had  made  the 
f\n'\unis  nMiiiirks.  I  shouhl  nuutt  certainly  havi*  made  use  of  it.  I  shall  never^ 
tiieloss  us«*  It.  AthT  savin*;  soiiietliin<;  U|Hm  the  antiquities  of  Illinois,  he  pro- 
oo<s;*  :  "i>r  one  ihin;;  the  writer  is  satislied,  that  very  impertcct  and  incorrect 
%Uta  hiixe  btVM  rx*hed  u|hmi,  and  very  erron«*ous  conclusions  drawn,  uix)n  wc«t- 
t*:v.  .-inihjuitu^.  WluM^ver  has  time  and  |witience,  and  is  in  other  n»specta  qual- 
\t^*\\  Is"*  oxpioro  tins  field  oC  soi«»noe,  and  will  use  his  spade  and  eyes  together, 
Aiu:  n'^inni  his  nnatrniation  tn>ni  running  riot  amon<rst  moumls,  fortiticatioos, 
^K^7»'^■KVtft«  nilgais,  ,nnd  whole  cabinets  oC  rt^lics  of  the  *  olden  time,*  will  find 
xx'Y^  ^.t'.iO  RKV\*  tlian  xUo  indications  of  nide  savaj^^s,  the  ancestors  of  the 
jm^r.:  nco  of  liKhans.** 
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CHAPTER  L 


Conduct  of  the  early  voytigers  towards  the  Indians — Some  account  of  the  individ^ 
uals  Donacona — Agona — Tasquantum^  or  Squanto — Dehamda — Skettwarroe^-^ 
Assacumet — Manida — Pechmo — Monopet — Peksnimnc^-Sakaweston — Epawno~~ 
Manawet —  Wanape —  Contconam. 

The  first  voyagers  to  a  country  were  anxious  to  confinn  the  truth  of  their 
accounts,  and  therefore  took  from  their  newly-discovered  lands  whatever 
seemed  best  suited  to  that  object  The  inhabitants  of  America  carried  off 
by  Europeans  were  not,  perhaps,  in  any  instance,  taken  away  by  voyagers 
merely  for  this  object,  but  that  they  might,  in  time,  learn  fix>m  them  the  value 
of  the  country  from  whence  thev  took  them.  Besides  those  forcibly  carried 
away,  there  were  many,  doubtless,  who  went  through  overpersuasion,  and 
ignorance  both  of  the  distance  and  usage  they  should  meet  with  in  a  land  of 
strangers ;  which  was  not  always  as  it  should  have  been,  and  hence  such  as 
were  ill  used,  if  they  ever  returned  to  their  own  country,  were  prepared  to 
be  revenged  on  any  strangers  of  the  same  color,  that  chanced  to  come  among 
them. 

In  the  first  voyage  of  Cdumbxts  to  America,  he  took  along  with  him,  on  hi? 
return  to  Spain,  a  considerable  number  of  Indians ;  how  many  we  do  not 
know ;  but  several  died  on  their  passage,  and  seven  were  presented  to  the  king. 
Vincenie  Yana  Pinzony  a  captain  under  Cb/umfrttf,  kidnapped  four  natives, 
whom  he  intended  to  sell  in  Spain  for  slaves ;  but  Columbus  took  them  from 
him,  and  restored  them  to  their  friends.  In  this  first  voyage  to  the  islands  of 
the  new  world,  the  blood  of  several  Indians  was  shed  by  the  hostile  arms  of 
the  Spaniards.* 

There  were  three  natives  presented  to  Henry  VIL  by  Sebastian  CoAot^  in 
1502,  which  he  had  taken  from  Newfoundland.  What  were  their  names,  or 
what  became  of  them,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  from  the  notice  of  historians, 
we  learn  that,  when  found,  **they  were  clothed  with  the  skins  of  beasts,  and 
•lived  on  raw  flesh;  but  after  two  years,  [residence  in  England,!  were  seen  in 
the  king's  court  clothed  like  Englishmen,  and  could  not  be  discerned  from 
EngHshmen.**  f    These  were  the  first  Indians  ever  seen  in  England.}    They 

*  My  present  concern  not  being  with  the  Indians  of  South  America,  I  beg  leaTe  to 
refer  the  reader  to  a  little  work  lately  published,  entitled  Thb  Old  Indian  Ckroniolb, 
in%which  all  the  prominent  facts  concerning  the  atrocities  of  the  Spaniards  towaids 
them  will  be  found  stated. 

f  Bapin*s  Hist.  England,  i.  685.  ed.  fol.    See  also  Purehas,  788C 

I  This  is  upon  the  authority  of  Berkeiff.  Instead  of  Bnaiand,  howeTer,  he  says  Mith 
rope ;  but,  by  saying  the  «»,  which  Columbus  had  before  taien  fiom  St.  Salvador,  mti4» 
their  e8cai>e,  he  shows  his  superficial  knowledge  of  those  affidrs.    Hear  Herrera  :— 

*<  En  suiUe  de  cela,  [that  is,  qfUr  Columbus  Aad  repUed  to  the  king*s  letter  about  a  sec- 
ond voyage,^  U  [Columbus]  partUpour  aUer  ^  Barcewne  aueo  $ipt  JmdienSt  pares  que  les 
autres  sstotent  marts  en  ehemm,    UJU  porter  aueque  Usjf  des  perroquett  verds,  et  de 
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were  brought  to  the  English  court "  in  their  country  habit,"  and  "  spoke  a  lan- 
gua|?e  never  heard  before  out  of  their  own  country."  * 

Tne  French  discovered  the  river  St  Lawrence  in  1508,  and  the  captain  of 

the  ship  who  made  the  discovery,  carried  several  natives  to  Paris,  which  were 

the  first  ever  seen  in  France.    What  were  their  names,  or  even  how  many 

they  were  in  number,  is  not  set  down  in  the  accounts  of  this  voyage.    The 

^name  of  this  captain  was  Thomas  JluberL] 

John  Verazziniy  in  the  service  of  Francis  L,  in  1524,  sailed  along  the  Amer- 
ican coast,  and  landed  in  several  places.  At  one  place,  which  we  judge  to  be 
some  part  of  the  coast  of  Connecticut,  "20  of  his  men  landed,  and  went 
about  two  leagues  up  into  the  country.  The  inhubitants  fled  before  them, 
but  they  caught  an  old  woman  who  had  hid  herself  in  tlie  high  grass,  with  a 
young  woman  about  18  years  of  age.  The  old  woman  carried  a  child  on  her 
back,  and  had,  besides,  two  little  boys  with  her.  The  young  woman,  too, 
carried  three  children  of  her  own  sex.  Seeing  themselves  discovered,  they 
began  to  shriek,  and  the  old  one  gave  them  to  understand,  by  signs,  that  the 
men  were  fled  to  the  woods.  They  offered  her  something  to  eat,  which  she 
accepted,  but  the  maiden  refused  it.  This  girl,  who  was  tall  and  well  shaped, 
they  were  desirous  of  taking  along  witli  them,  but  as  she  made  a  violent 
outcry,  they  contented  themselves  with  taking  a  boy  away  with  them-^t 
The  name  of  New  France  was  given  to  North  America  in  this  voyage.  In 
another  voyage  here,  Veraazini  was  killed,  and,  as  some  say,  eaten  by  tlie 
Indians. 

In  the  year  1576,  Capt  Martin^  aflerwards  Sir  Mariin^  FVobisher  sailed  from 
England  for  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage ;  "  the  only  thing  of  the 
world,"  says  a  writer  of  his  voyage,  "  that  was  Left  yet  vndone."  After  the 
usual  vicissitudes  attending  such  an  undertaking,  at  this  early  period  of  Eng- 
lish navigation,  he  discovered  a  strait  which  has  ever  since  borne  his  name. 
About  60  miles  within  that  strait,  he  went  on  shore  to  make  discovery  of  the 
countnr,  and  was  suddenly  attacked  by  tlie  natives,  **  who  had  stolen  secretly 
behinde  the  rockes ;"  and  though  he  ''bent  himselfe  to  bis  halberd,''  he  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life. 

Hence  there  was  a  well-grounded  suspicion  in  all  future  communications 
with  the  Indians  in  this  region ;  yet,  after  considerable  intercourse,  lYobMa's 
men  became  less  waiy,  and  five  of  them,  going  on  shore  from  a  boat,  were  sop- 
prised  and  carried  ofl^  and  never  heard  of  again.  After  this  **the  subtile  trai- 
tours  were  so  wary,  as  they  would  after  that  never  come  within  our  men's 
danger."  Notwithstanding,  Frobisher  found  means  to  entice  some  of  them 
alongside  of  his  ship,  and  after  considerable  manucsvering,  one  of  them  had 
his  rears  so  far  overcome  by  the  alluring  sound  of  a  cow-bell,  that  he  came  so 
near  in  his  canoe,  to  obtain  one  of  them,  that  "  the  captain,  being  ready  pro- 
vided, let  the  b^ll  fall,  and  caught  the  man  fast,  and  plucked  him  with  maine 
force,  boat  and  all,"  into  his  ship.  Whereupon  this  savage  finding  himself  in 
captivity,  "  for  very  choler  and  disdaine  he  bit  his  tongue  in  twaine  within  his 
mouth:  notwithstanding  he  died  not  thereof,  but  lined  vntil  he  came  in  Eng- 
land, and  then  he  died  of  cold  which  he  had  taken  at  sea.'' 

The  next  year  (1577)  Drobiahar  made  another  voyage  to  the  same  coasts  of 
America,  and  on  some  excursion  on  land  he  was  attacked  and  wounded  by  the 
Indians.  In  York  Sound  he  attacked  a  party,  and  killed  five  or  six  of  them, 
and  shortly  after  took  two  women  prisoners. 

Such  were  the  impressions  given  and  received  between  the  Europeans  and 
Indians  in  that  early  day  of  American  history. 

This  was  indeed  a  comparatively  barbarous  age.  Few  of  the  early  woyti^m 
were  better  than  demi-savages ;  for  they  measured  the  conduct  of  Uie  Indians 
by  their  own  scale  of  justice ;  in  which  might  was  too  ofl^n  taken  for  right. 
Bnt  we  of  this  age  —  what  will  be  said  of  us  by  generations  to  come,  —  by 

fOugeBf  et  ^ autre*  ehotef  dipnea  d'at^iration  qui  n*auotevU  iamai*  esU  veufs  en  Espoffne." 
Hist  dea  Indes  Occident.  1. 102.  Ed.  1660,  3  tomes,  4to.  See  also  HarriSt  Voya^etf  iL 
15.  ed.  1764.  2  v.  fol. ;  Robertson,  America^  i.  94.  ed.  1778,  4to. 

•  Berkely's  Naval  HiH,  Brit,  268.  ed.  1766,  fol.  and  Harris,  Voyaoea,  ii.  191. 

t  Forster,  482.  t  Ibid.  434, 486. 
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the  enlightened  of  distant  ages,  —  when  they  inquire  for  the  causes  and  reasons 
for  our  conduct  in  our  wars  with  the  Indians  in  our  own  times  ? 
'  The  next  early  voyager  we  shall  notice  is  Capt  Hendrick  Hudson,  From 
Robert  JueCs  ioumal  of  his  voyage  it  appears  that  Hudson  discovered  the  river 
which  bears  his  name,  Sept  6, 1609,  and  explored  it  probably  as  high  up  at 
least  as  the  present  site  of  Wtst  Point,  before  he  left  it  During  his  stay  in 
the  river  Manna-hata,  as  it  was  called  by  the  natives,  the  conduct  of  his  men 
towards  those  people  was  most  unjust,  savage,  and  cruel.  We  are  told  that 
their  first  interviews  with  the  natives  were  friendly,  but  we  are  not  told  how 
they  became  immediately  otherwise.  The  same  day  Hudson  entered  the  river, 
he  sent  out  John  Colnum  to  make  soundings,  in  which  service  he  was  shot  in 
his  throat  with  an  arrow  and  killed ;  and  the  next  day  he  was  buried  on  a  point 
of  land  which  has  ever  since  borne  his  name.  What  provocation,  if  any,  led 
to  this  misfortune,  is  not  mentioned,  nor  does  it  appear  that  there  was  any  sus- 
pension of  intercourse,  though  a  few  days  after  several  Indians  were  t^en 
captive  by  the  ship's  crew  as  they  came  to  trade,  and  were  confined  on  board. 
They  escaped  soon  after,  however,  by  jumping  overboard. 

By  the  15tli  of  September,  Hudson  had  reached  considerably  above  West 
Point,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  he  began  to  descend,  but  came  to  an  anchor 
**  seven  miles  below  the  mountains."  An  Indian  in  a  canoe,  while  many  others 
were  around  the  ship,  came  under  the  stem,  climbed  up  by  the  rudder,  entered 
the  cabin  window,  which  had  been  left  open,  and  stole  some  trifling  articles. 
Being  discovered,  he  was  pursued  and  killed  by  the  mate,  ^  by  a  shot  throng 
his  breast**  By  this  rash  act  several  were  so  frightened  that  they  jumped 
into  the  river.  As  a  boat  from  the  ship  was  pursumg  them,  one  in  the  water 
caught  hold  of  the  side  of  the  boat ;  whereupon  the  cook  cut  off  his  hands 
with  a  sword,  and  he  was  drowned.  The  next  day  two  canoes  approached 
the  ship,  and  shot  at  it  with  their  bows  and  arrows ;  '*  in  recompense  whereof," 
says  Jud,  **  we  discharged  six  muskets,  and  killed  two  or  three  of  them." 
Soon  after,  about  100  Indians  appeared  on  a  point  of  land,  ^to  shoot  at  us;" 
then  "  I  shot  a  falcon  at  them,"  says  this  author,  whom  I  take  to  have  been 
the  gunner  of  the  3hip,  **  and  killed  two  of  them.  Yet  they  manned  off  another 
canoe  with  nine  or  ten  men,  which  came  to  meet  us ;  so  I  shot  at  it  also  a  fid- 
con,  and  shot  it  through,  and  killed  one  of  them.  Then  our  men  with  their 
muskets  killed  three  or  four  more  of  them." 

This  must  truly  ever  be  looked  upon  as  a  sad  beginning  of  an  acquaintance 
between  the  Indians  and  white  people  on  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  former  could  not  view  the  latter  in  any  other  light  than  a  race  far 
more  barl^arous  than  themselves ;  inasmuch  as  they  had  seen  a  score  of  their 
people,  one  afler  another,  sacrificed,  while  tl^ey  had  killed  but  a  single  white 
man,  probably  in  a  quarrel.  We  now  turn  to  the  northern  boundary  for 
another  example  or  two  of  early  intercourse. 

DonacoTUlf  a  chief  upon  the  River  St  Croix,  was  met  with,  in  1535,  by  the 
voyager  Jctmu  Cartier,  who  was  well  received  and  kindly  treated  by  him  and 
his  people ;  to  repay  which,  CarUer,  "  partly  by  stratagem  and  partly  by  force," 
carried  him  to  France,  where  he  soon  after  died.*  Piotwithstanding,  Ccaiier 
was  in  the  country  five  years  after,  where  he  found  Agona,  the  successor  of 
DonaconOf  and  exchanged  presents  with'  him,  probably  reconciling  him  by  some 
plausible  account  of  the  absence  of  Donacona, 

Tasquantunij  or  THsquantum,  was  one  of  the  five  natives  carried  from  the 
coast  of  New  England,  in  1605,  by  Capt  George  WaumouJth,  who  had  been 
sent  out  to  discover  a  north-west  passage.  Tnis  Indian  was  known  afler- 
wards  to  the  settlers  of  Plimouth,  by  whom  he  was  generally  called  'iSgruanio, 
or  ^Squantum,  by  abbreviation.  The  names  of  the  other  four  were  Msxtdda^ 
SkeUuforroeSy  Dehamda  and  Assacumet. 

Although  Gorges  does  not  say  Dehamda  was  one  brought  over  at  this  time,  it 
is  evident  that  he  was,  because,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  there  were  no  other 
natives  at  that  time  in  England,  but  these  five. 

Sir  Fardinando  Crorges  B^ys,  Waymouihy  **  falling  short  of  his  course,  [in  seek- 
ing Uie  N.  W.  passage,]  happened  into  a  river  on  the  coast  of  America,  called 
Pemmaquidj  from  whence  he  brought  five  of  the  natives."    **  And  it  so  pleased 

•  Foiter,  410-442. 
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our  mat  God  that "  Waymmdk,  on  his  retain  to  England,  "  came  into  the  haibor 
of  Flyraouth,  where  I  then  commanded."  Three  •  of  whose  natives,  naniel;* 
Manida,  ShUtDorroes  and  TasquaiUum,  **  I  seized  upon.  They  were  all  of  one  na- 
tion, but  of  several  parts,  and  several  families.  This  accident  must  be  acknowl- 
edged the  means,  under  God,  of  putting  on  foot  and  giving  life  to  all  our  plan- 
tations." 

Paying  great  attention  to  these  natives,  he  soon  understood  enough  by  them 
about  the  country  from  whence  they  came  to  establish  a  belief  that  it  was  of 
great  value ;  not  perhaps  making  due  allowance  for  its  being  their  home.  And 
'Sir  Ferdinando  adds,  ^  Afler  I  had  those  people  sometimes  in  my  custody,  I  ob- 
served in  them  an  inclination  to  follow  the  example  of  the  better  sort ;  and  in 
all  their  carriages,  manifest  shows  of  great  civility,  far  from  the  rudeness  of 
our  common  people.  And  the  longer  fconversed  with  them,  the  better  hope 
they  ^ve  me  of  those  parts  where  they  did  inhabit,  as  proper  for  our  usee  ; 
especially  when  I  found  what  goodly  nvers,  stately  islands,  and  safe  harbors, 
those  parts  abounded  with,  bein?  the  special  marks  I  leveled  at  as  the  only 
want  our  nation  met  with  in  all  their  navigations  along  that  coast  And  hav- 
ing kept  them  full  three  years,  I  made  them  able  to  set  me  down  what  great 
rivers  run  up  into  the  land,  what  men  of  note  were  seated  on  them,  what  power 
they  were  of,  how  allied,  what  enemies  they  had,"  &c. 

Thus  having  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  Sir  Ferdinando  ffot  ready  "a 
ship  furnished  with  men  and  all  necessaries"  for  a  voyage  to  Amenca,  and  sent 
as  her  captain  Mr.  Henry  Challoung^^  with  whom  he  also  sent  two  of  his  Indians. 
The  names  of  these  were  Jhsacumti  and  Manida,  Chalons,  having  been  taken 
sick  in  the  beginning  of  the  voyasre,  altered  his  course,  and  lost  some  time  in 
the  West  Indies.  After  being  able  to  proceed  northward,  he  departed  from 
Porto  Rico,  and  was  soon  after  taken  by  a  Spanish  fleet,  and  carried  into  Spain, 
"  whAe  their  ship  and  ^oods  were  confiscate,  themselves  made  prisoners,  the 
voyage  overthrown,  and  both  my  natives  lost."  One,  however,  ^ssacumel^  was 
aflierwards  recovered,  if  not  the  other.    This  voyag#of  Chalons  was  in  1606. 

It  appears  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Popham  |  had  agreed  to  send  a  vessel 
to  the  aid  of  Chalons,  which  was  accordingly  done  before  the  news  of  his  beinir 
taken  was  known  in  England.  For  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  says,  "  It  pleased 
the  lord  chief  justice,  according  to  his  promise,  to  despatch  Capt  [3larim] 
Prin  from  Bristol,  with  hope  to  have  found  Capt  Challounge ; "  "  but  not  hear- 
ing by  any  means  what  became  of  him,  after  he  had  made  a  perfect  discovery 
of  all  those  rivers  and  harbors,"  "  brings  with  him  the  most  exact  discovery  of 
that  coast  that  ever  came  to  my  hands  since,  and,  indeed,  he  was  the  best  able 
to  perform  it  of  any  I  met  withal  to  this  present  [tirae,1  which,  with  his  relation 
of  the  country,  wrought  such  annmpression  in  tlie  lora  chief  justice,  and  us  all 
that  were  his  associates,  that  (notwithstanding  our  first  disaster)  we  set  up  onr 
resolutions  to  follow  it  with  effect" 

Dehamda  and  SkeUtoarroes  were  with  Prin§  in  this  voyage,  and  were,  with- 
out doubt,  his  most  efficient  aids  in  surveying  the  coast  It  appears  from 
Gorges,  that  Dehamda  was  sent  by  the  chief  justice,  who  we  suppose  had  con- 
sidered him  his  property,||  and  Skettivarroes  by  himself  They  returned  again 
to  Ehigland  with  Prin. 

•  It  seems,  from  this  part  of  his  narrative,  that  he  had  but  three  of  them,  but  from 
subsequent  passages,  it  appears  he  had  them  all.    See  also  America  painted  to  the  Life. 

+  ChallonSj  by  some.     Gorges  has  sometimes,  Chalou>ti8,  Chaloriy  «c. 

\  The  same  who  presided  at  the  trial  of  Sir  W.  Ralegh  and  his  associates,  in  160S. 
See  Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon,  672,  673.  Fidler,  in  his  Worthies  of  Enaland,  ii.  284, 
says,  "  Travelers  owed  their  safety  to  this  judge's  severity  many  years  after  his  death, 
wnieh  happened  Anno  Domini  16**,"  thinking,  no  doubt,  he  had  much  enlightened 
his  reader  by  definitely  stating  that  Sir  John  Popham  died  some  time  within  KMindrtd 
yean.  The  severity  referred  to  has  reference  to  his  importuning  King  James  not  to 
pardon  so  many  robbers  and  thieves,  which,  he  said,  tended  to  render  the  judges  con- 
temptible, and  "  which  made  him  more  speiring  afterward." 

{  Gorges,  one  of  the  main  springs  of  these  transactions,  who  wrote  the  account  wa 
give,  makes  no  mention  of  anv  other  captain  accompanying  him ;  yet  Dr.  Holmes's 
authorities,  Annals,  i.  125,  led  him  to  record  Thomas  Hanam  as  the  performer  of  thia 
Toyaffe.  And  a  writer  of  1622  says,  Hanam,  or,  as  he  calls  him,  Haman,  went  com- 
manaer,  and  Prinne  master.  See  2  Col.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc,  ix.  3.  This  agrees  with  the 
account  of  Gorges  the  younger. 

I  He  had  probably  been  given  to  him  by  Sir  Ferdinando. 
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The  next  year,  1607,  th^ee  two  natives  piloted  the  first  New  Eftiaiid  colony 
to  the  mouth  of  SRufadahock  River,  since  the  Kennebeck.  Tbey^ft  England 
30  May,  and  did  not  arrive  here  until  8  August  following.  '*  As  soon  as  the 
president  had  taken  notice  of  the  place,  and  given  order  for  landing  the  pro- 
visions, he  despatched  away  Captain  Gtlbertj  with  SkUwcares  his  guide,  for  the 
thorough  discovery  of  the  rivers  and  habitations  of  the  natives,  by  whom  he 
was  brouffht  to  several  of  them,  where  he  found  civil  entertainment,  and  kind 
respects,  far  from  brutish  or  savage  natures,  so  as  they  suddenly  became  famil- 
iar friends,  especially  by  the  means  of  Dehamda  and  SkUtoarrarsJ*  **  So  as  the 
president  was  earnestly  intreated  by  Sassenowj  Jlhertmdy  and  others,  the  princi- 
pal Sagamores,  (as  they  call  their  great  lords,)  to  go  to  the  Bashabas,  who  it 
seems  was  their  king.  They  were  prevented,  however,  by  adverse  weather, 
from  that  journey,  and  thus  the  promise  to  do  so  was  unintentionally  broken, 
•*  much  to  the  grief  of  those  Sajpamores  that  were  to  attend  him.  The  Bashe- 
bas,  notwithstanding,  hearing  of  his  misfortune,  sent  his  own  son  to  visit  him, 
and  to  beat  a  trade  with  him  for  fbrs.*' 

Sever^  sad  and  melancholy  accidents  conspired  to  put  an  end  to  this  first 
colony  of  New  England.  The  first  was  the  loss  of  their  store-bouse,  contain- 
ing most  of  their  supplies,  by  fire,  in  the  winter  following,  and  another  was  the 
death  of  Lord  Pophcmu  it  consisted  of  100  men,  and  its  beginning  was  auspi- 
cious ;  but  these  calamities,  together  with  the  death  of  their  president,  broke 
down  their  resolutions.  So  many  discouragements,  notwithstanding  a  ship 
with  supplies  had  arrived,  determined  them  to  abandon  the  country,  whicn 
they  did  m  the  spring.*  What  became  of  Dehamda  and  Skettwarroes  there  is 
no  mention,  but  tnej  probably  remained  in  tiie  country  with  their  friends,  un- 
less the  passage  which  we  shall  hereafter  extsact  be  construed  to  mean  difier- 
entJy.f 

To  return  to  TKsqwmlum,  There  is  some  disagreement  in  the  narratives  of 
the  contemporary  writers  in  respect  to  this  chief,  which  shows,  either  that  some 
of  them  are  in  error,  or  that  there  were  two  of  the  same  name — one  carried 
away  by  Waymovthy  and  the  other  by  Hwnl,  From  a  critical  examination  of 
the  accounts,  it  is  believed  there  was  but  one,  and  that  he  was  carried  away  by 
WcoftnovShy  as  Sir  F&dxnando  Gorges  relates,  whose  account  we  have  given 
nbove.^  It  is  impossible  that  Su-  Ftrdinando  should  have  been  mistaken  in 
the  names  of  those  he  received  from  WaymoidL  The  names  of  those  carried 
off  by  HwU  are  not  given,  or  but  few  of  them,  nor  were  they  kidnapped  until 
nine  years  after  WaymovJUCa  voyage.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  Sqwxniwiii, 
having  returned  home  from  the  service  of  Gorges^  went  again  to  England  with 
some  other  person,  or  perhaps  even  with  Hunt,  But  we  are  inclined  to  think 
there  was  but  one  of  the  name,  and  his  being  carried  away  an  error  of  inad- 
vertence. 

Patuxet,  afterward  called  Plimotdh,  was  the  place  of  residence  ofSquarUvnif 
who,  it  is  said,  was  the  only  person  that  escaped  the  great  plague  of  which  we 
shall  particularly  speak  in  the  life  of  Massasoit ;  where,  at  the  same  time,  we 
shall  take  up  again  the  life  of  i^^rUum,  whose  history  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  it 

It  was  in  1611  that  Captain  Edward  Harlow^  was  sent  **  to  discover  an  lie 
supposed  about  Cape  Cod,"  who  "  fiilling  with  Monahigan,  they  found  onely 
Cape  Cod  no  He  but  the  maine ;  there  [at  Monhigon  IslandV'they  detained 
three  Saluages  aboord  them,  called  Pecfano^  Monopet  and  Pekeninmef  but 
Pechmo  leapt  ouerboard,  and  got  away ;  and  not  long  after,  with  his  consorts, 
cut  their  Boat  from  their  steme,  got  her  on  shore,  and  so  filled  her  with  sand 
and  guarded  her  with  bowes  and  arrowes,  the  English  lost  her."||  ^^  . 

This  exploit  of  Pechmo  is  as  truly  brave  as  it  was  daring.    To  htke  got 

*  They  had  '*  seated  themselves  in  a  peninsula,  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  this  river, 
[Sagadahock,]  where  they  built  a  fortress  to  defend  themselves  from  their  enemies, 
which  they  named  St.  George.'*    America  Painted  to  the  Life,  by  Ferd.  Gorges,  Esq.  p.  19. 

f  See  life  Massasoit. 
.  X  It  is  plain,  from  Prince  Chron.  134,  that  his  authors  had  confounded  the  names  of 
these  Indians  one  with  another. 

iSir  Fred.  Gorges  is  probably  wrong  in  calling  him  Henry  Harley. 
Capt.  Smith's  Gen.  Hist.  iv.  Eng.,  ii.  174. 
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under  the  Hkd  of  a  ship,  in  the  face  of  anned  men,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
have  succeeded  in  his  design  of  cutting  away  and  carrying  off  the  boat,  was 
an  act  as  bold  and  daring,  to  say  the  least,  as  that  performed  in  the  harbor  of 
Tripoli  by  our  countryman  Decatur, 

From  Monhigon  iJarloWf  proceeding  southward,  fell  in  with  an  island 
called  then  by  tlic  Indians  Mhono.  From  this  place  ^*  they  tooke  Sakawe»^ 
ion,  that  aflcr  ho  had  lived  many  years  in  England,  went  a  soldier  to  the  wan 
of  Bohemia."*  Whether  he  ever  returned  we  are  not  told.  From  this 
island  they  proceeded  to  Capawick,  since  called  Capoge,  [Martha's  Vineyard.] 
Here  *^  they  tooke  Cotieconcan  and  JEpenow"  and  *'  so,  with  fine  Saluages,  they 
returned  for  England." 

Epenowj  or,  as  some  wrote,  Epanow,  seems  to  have  been  much  such  a 
character  as  Pechmo  —  artful,  cunning,  bold  and  daring.  Sir  Fsrdinando  Gorgat 
is  evidently  erroneous  in  part  of  his  statement  about  tliis  native,  in  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  his  having  been  brought  away  by  Hunt.  For  Harlow's  voyage  was 
in  1611,  and  Epanoio  was  sent  over  to  Cape  Cod  with  Captain  Ho&ony  in 
1G14,  some  months  before  Hunt  left 

As  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  writer  to  hear  such  old  venerable  writers 
as  Smithy  (roreesy  &c.  speak,  the  reader  perhaps  would  not  pardon  him  were 
he  to  withhola  what  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  interesting  Epanow  says 
of  him.    Hear,  then.  Sir  Ferdinando :  — 

"  While  I  was  laboring  by  what  means  I  might  best  continue  life  in  my 
languishing  hopes,  there  comes  one  Henry  Harley  f  unto  me,  bringing  with  him 
a  native  of  the  Island  of  Capawick,  a  place  seated  to  the  southward  of  Cape 
Cod,  whoso  name  was  Epenewe,  a  person  of  goodly  stature,  strong  and  well 
prdportioned.  This  man  was  taken  upon  the  main,  [by  force]  with  some  29  J 
others  by  a  ship  of  London  that  endeavored  to  sell  them  for  slaves  in  Spaine, 
out  being  understood  that  they  were  Americans,  and  being  found  to  be  unapt 
for  their  uses,  tliey  would  not  meddle  with  them,  tliis  being  one  of  them  they 
refused,  wherein  they  exprest  more  worth  than  Uiose  tliat  brouglit  them  to  the 
market,  who  could  not  but  known  tliat  our  nation  was  at  Uiat  time  in  travel  for 
setling  of  Christian  colonies  upon  that  continent,  it  being  an  act  much  tending 
to  our  prejudice,  when  we  came  into  that  part  of  tlie  countries,  as  it  shaU 
further  appear.  IIow  Capt.  Harley  came  to  be  possessed  of  this  savage,  I 
know  not,  but  I  understood  by  otliers  how  he  had  been  shown  in  London  for 
a  wonder.  It  is  true,  (as  I  have  said)  he  was  a  goodly  man,  of  a  brave  aspect, 
stout  and  sober  in  his  demeanor,  and  had  learned  so  much  English  as  to  bid 
those  that  wondered  at  him.  Welcome,  welcome  ;  tliis  being  the  last  and  best 
use  they  could  make  of  him,  that  was  now  grown  out  of  the  people's  wonder. 
The  captain,  falling  furtlier  into  his  familiarity,  found  him  to  be  of  acquaintance 
and  friendship  with  those  subject  to  the  Bashaba,  whom  the  captain  well  knew, 
bein^  himself  one  of  the  plantation,  sent  over  by  the  lord  chief  justice, 
[PopWi,]  and  by  that  means  understood  much  of  his  language,  found  ont 
the  place  of  his  birth,"  &c. 

Before  proceedinof  witli  the  history  of  Epanowj  the  account  of  Capt  Thomaa 
Hunts  voyage  should  be  related ;  because  it  is  said  that  it  was  chiefly  owing 
to  his  perfidy  that  the  Indians  of  New  England  were  become  so  hostile  to  the 
voyagers.  Nevertheless,  it  is  plain,  that  (as  we  have  already  saidj  Hunt  did 
not  commit  his  depredations  until  afler  Epanotp  had  escaped  out  or  the  hands 
of  the  English.  Capt.  John  Smith  was  in  company  with  Hnnty  and  we  will 
hear  him  relate  the  whole  transaction.  After  stating  tliat  tliey  arrived  at  Mon- 
higon in  April,  1G14,  §  spent  a  long  time  in  trying  to  catch  whales  without 
success ;  and  as  "  for  gold,  it  was  rather  tlie  master's  device  to  get  a  voyage, 
that  projected  it;"  that  for  trifles  they  got  "near  11000  beaver  skins,  100 

♦  Capt.  Smith's  Gen.  Hist.  N.  Eng.  ii.  174. 

t  Perhaps  not  the  Capt.  Harhw  before  mentioned,  though  Prince  thinks  Gorgiae 
means  him. 

X  If  in  this  he  refers  to  those  taken  by  Himtj  as  I  suppose,  he  sets  the  number 
higher  than  others.  His  grandson,  F.  Gorges^  in  America  Painted^  &c.,  says  24  was  the 
number  seized  by  Hunt. 

$  Smith  had  an  Indian  named  Tantum  with  him  in  this  voyage,  whom  he  set  on 
shore  at  Cape  Cod. 
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martin,  and  as  mBAt  otten,  tlie  most  of  them  within  the^jistance  ofmpa^^es,'' 
and  his  own  deparlate  for  Europe,  Capt  Smith  proceeds :  —         '•  *^* 

^  The  other  ship  vtaid  to  fit  nerself  for  Spain  with  the  diy  fish,  which  was 
sold  at  Malaga  at  4  rials  the  quintal,  each  hundred  weight  two  Quintals  and  a 
half. — But  one  Thomas  HutUy  the  master  of  this  ship,  (when  I  was  gone,) 
thinking  to  prevent  that  intent  I  had  to  make  there  a  plantation,  thereby  to 
keep  tits  abounding  country  still  in  obscurity,  that  only  he  and  some  few  mer- 
chants more  mi^ht  enjoy  wholly  the  benefit  of  the  trade,  and  profit  of  this 
country,  betrayed  four  and  twenty  of  those  |>oor  salvages  aboard  his  ship,  and 
roost  dishonestly  and  inhumanly,  for  their  kind  usafire  of  me  and  all  our  men, 
carried  them  widi  him  to  Malaga ;  and  there,  for  a  litue  private  gain,  sold  these 
silly  salvages  for  rials  of  eight ;  but  this  vile  act  kept  him  ever  afler  fix)m  any 
more  employment  to  those  parts." 

F,  GargeSy  the  younger,  is  rather  confused  in  his  account  of  Hunts  voyage, 
as  well  as  the  elder.  But  the  former  intimates  that  it  was  on  account  of  HunPs 
sellinff  the  Indians  he  took  as  slaves,  the  news  of  which  havinsr  got  into  Eng- 
land before  Epcmow  was  sent  out,  caused  this  Indian  to  make  nis  escape,  and 
consequenQy  the  overthrow  of  the  voyage ;  whereas  the  latter.  Sir  FsnUnimdo, 
does  not  attribute  it  to  that  We  will  now  hear  him  again  upon  this  interest- 
ing subject :  — 

**  TTiit  reasons  of  my  undertaking  the  en^pioymeni  for  the  idand  of  CapawiA, 

^  At  the  time  this  new  savage  [Epanow]  came  unto  me,  I  had  recovered 
Assacumdy  one  of  the  natives  I  sent  with  Uapt  Ckalownes  in  his  unhappy  em- 
ployment, with  whom  I  lodged  Epenaw,  who  {it  the  first  hardly  understood 
one  the  other's  speech,  till  afler  a  while ;  I  perceived  the  difference  was  no 
more  than  that  as  ours  is  between  the  noithern  and  southern  people,  so  that  I 
was  a  little  eased  in  the  use  I  made  of  my  old  servant,  whom  I  engaged  to  give 
account  of  what  he  learned  by  conference  between  themselves,  and  he  as 
faithfiilly  performed  it" 

There  seems  but  little  doubt  that  Epanow  and  Jlssacumd  had  contrived  a 
plan  of  escape  before  they  left  England,  and  also,  by  finding  out  what  the  Eng- 
lish most  valued,  and  assuring  them  that  it  was  m  abundance  to  be  had  at  a 
certain  place  in  their  own  country,  prevailed  upon  them,  or  by  this  pretended 
discovery  were  the  means  of  the  voyage  being  undertaken,  of  which  we  are 
now  to  speak.  Still,  as  will  be  seen.  Sir  Ferdtnando  does  not  speak  as  though 
he  had  been  quite  so  handsomely  duped  by  his  cunning  man  of  the  wooob. 
Gold,  it  has  been  said,  was  the  valuable  commodity  to  which  Epanow  was  to 
pilot  the  English.     Gorges  proceeds :  — 

**  They  [Capt  Hobson  and  those  who  accompanied  him]  set  sail  in  June,  in 
Anno  1614,.  being  fully  instructed  how  to  demean  themselves  in  every  kind, 
carrying  with  them  Epenaw,  ^ssacorrtbt^  an^  fFanapef*  another  native  of  those 
parts  sent  me  out  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,t  for  my  better  information  in  the  parts 
of  the  country  of  his  knowledge :  when  as  it  pleased  God  that  they  were 
arrived  upon  the  coast,  they  were  piloted  from  place  to  place,  by  the  natives 
themselves,  as  well  as  their  hearts  could  desire.  And  coming  to  the  harbor 
where  Epenow  was  to  make  crood  his  undertaking,  [to  point  out  the  gold  mine, 
no  doubt,]  tlie  principal  inhabitant^  of  the  place  came  aboard ;  some  of  them 
being  his  brothers,  others  his  near  cousins,  [or  relatives,]  who,  after  they  had 
communed  together,  and  were  kindly  entertained  by  the  captain,  departed  in 
their  canoes,  promising  the  next  morning  to  come  aboard  a^in,  and  bi' 
some  trade  with  them.  But  Epenow  privately  (as  it  appeared)  nad  cbntra< 
with  his  friends,  how  he  might  make  his  escape  without  performing  wht 
had  undertaken,  being  in  truth  no  more  than  he  had  told  me  he  was  \ 
though  with  loss  of  his  life.    For  otherwise,  if  it  were  found  that  he  had  dis- 

*  Doubtless  the  same  called  by  others  Manatotif  who,  it  would  seem  from  Mr.  Htib- 
bardf  {Hiat.  N.  Eng.  39,)  died  before  Epanow  escaped,  "  soon  after  the  ship's  arrival." 

t  How  he  came  there,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine,  unless  natives  were  carried  off, 
of  whom  no  mention  is  made.  This  was  unquestionably  the  case,  for  when  it  came  to 
be  a  common  thing  for  vessels  to  bring  home  Indians,  no  mention,  of  course,  would  be 
made  of  them,  especially  if  they  went  yoluntarily,  as,  no  doubt,  many  did. 
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covered  the  secrets  of 'his  countiy,*  he  was  sure  to  hare  his  brains  knockt  oat 
as  soon  as  he  came  ashore ;  f  for  that  cause  I  gave  the  captain  strict  charge  to 
endeavor  by  all  means  to  prevent  his  escaping  from  them.  And  for  the  moce 
surety,  I  gave  order  to  have  three  gentlemen  of  my  own  kindred  to  be  ever  it 
hand  with  him ;  clothing  him  with  long  garments,  fitly  to  be  laid  hold  on,  if 
occasion  should  require.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  his  friends  being  qjl  cooM 
at  the  time  appointed  with  twentv  canoes,  and  lying  at  a  certain  distance  with 
their  bows  ready,  the  captain  calls  to  them  to  come  aboard ;  but  they  not  mor- 
ing,  he  speaks  to  Epenow  to  come  unto  him,  where  he  was  in  the  fbrecaMle 
of  the  ship,  he  being  then  in  the  waste  of  the  ship,  between  the  two  gentle- 
men that  nad  him  in  guard ;  starts  suddenly  from  them,  and  coming  to  the  cap- 
tain, calls  to  his  friends  in  English  to  come  aboard,  in  the  interim  slips  himself 
overboard :  And  although  he  were  taken  hold  of  by  one  of  the  company,  yet, 
being  a  strong  and  heavy  man,  could  not  be  stayed,  and  was  no  sooner  in  the 
water,  but  the  natives,  [his  friends  in  the  boats,]  sent  such  a  shower  of  arrow% 
and  came  withal  desperately  so  near  the  ship,  that  they  carried  him  away  in 
despight  of  all  the  musquetteers  aboard,  who  were,  for  the  number,  as  good  ma 
our  nation  did  afford.  And  thus  were  my  hopes  of  that  particular  [vtiy- 
agel  made  void  and  frustrate.'' 

from  the  whole  of  this  narration  it  is  evident  tliat  Epanow  was  forcibly 
retained,  if  not  forcibly  carried  off,  by  English.  And  some  relate  J  that  he 
attacked  Capt  Dermer  and  his  men,  supposing  they  had  come  to  seize  and 
carry  him  back  to  England.  It  is  more  probable,  we  think,  that  he  meant 
to  be  revenged  for  his  late  captivity,  and,  according  to  real  Indian  cuBtom, 
resolved  that  the  first  whites  should  atone  for  it,  either  with  their  life  or  liberty. 
Gorges  does  not  tell  us  what  his  brave  '^musquetteers''  did  when  Epanow 
escaped,  but  from  other  sources  we  learn  that  they  fired  upon  his  liberatoni 
killing  and  wounding  some,  but  how  many,  they  could  only  conjecture.  But 
there  is  no  room  for  conjecture  about  the  damage  sustained  on  the  part  of  the 
ship's  crew,  for  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  when  they  received  the  "  shower  of 
arrows,"  Capt  Hobson  and  many  of  his  men  were  wounded*.§  And  SmUh  I 
says,  **  So  well  he  had  contrived  his  businesse,  as  many  reported  he  intended 
to  have  surprised  the  ship ;  but  seeing  it  could  not  be  effected  to  his  likin^,« 
before  them  all  he  leaped  ouer  boord." 

We  next  meet  with  Epanow  in  1G19.  Capt  7%>mas  Dormer,  or  Dermer^  in 
the  employ  of  Sir  F.  Gorges,  met  with  him  at  Capoofc,  the  place  whete^ 
five  years  before,  he  made  his  escape  from  Capt  Hooson,  Gorges  writes, 
''This  savage,  speaking  some  English,  laughed  at  his  owne  escape,  and  re- 
ported the  story  of  it  Mr.  Dormer  told  him  he  came  from  me,  and  was  one  of 
my  servants,  and  that  I  was  much  grieved  he  had  been  so  ill  used  as  to  he 
forced  to  steal  away.  This  savage  was  so  cunning,  that,  afler  he  had  quee* 
tioned  him  about  me,  and  all  he  knew  belonged  unto  me,  conceived  he  wae 
come  on  purpose  to  betray  him ;  and  [so]  conspired  with  some  of  his  fellowa 
to  take  the  captain  ;  thereupon  they  laid  hands  upon  him.  But  he  being  a 
brave,  stout  gentleman,  drew  his  sword  and  freed  himself,  but  not  withont  14 
wounds.  This  disaster  forced  him  to  make  all  possible  haste  to  Virjrinia  to  he 
cured  of  his  wounds.  At  the  second  return  [he  having  just  come  from  there] 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  sick  and  die,  of  the  infirmity  many  of  our  nation 
are  subject  unto  at  tlieir  first  coming  into  those  parts." 

The  ship's  crew  being  at  the  same  time  on  shore,  a  fight  ensued,  in  which 
some  of  Epanovo's  company  were  slain.  "  This  is  the  last  time,"  says  a  writer 
in  the  Historical  Collections,  "  that  the  soil  of  Martha's  Vineyard  was  stained 
with  human  blood ;  for  from  that  day  to  the  present  [1807]  no  Indian  has  heen 
killed  by  a  white  man,  nor  white  man  by  an  Indian." 

In  relation  to  the  fight  which  Dermer  and  his  men  had  with  the  Indians  at 
the  Vineyard,  Morion  f  relates  that  the  English  went  on  shore  to  trade  with 
them,  when  they  were  assaulted  and  all  the  men  slain  but  one  that  kept  the 

*  The  secrets  of  the  sandy  island  Ca^oge,  or  the  neighboring  shores  of  Cape  Cod, 
whateTer  they  are  now,  existed  only  in  faith  of  such  sanguine  minds  as  Sir  Fermiumd9 
and  his  adherents. 

t  We  need  no  better  display  of  the  craft  of  Epanow^  or  proof  of  his  cunning  in  deep 
ploto.  t  Belhum,  Amer.  Biog.  I  962.  6  Smith's  N.  England,  iL  178. 

H  lUd.  H  N.  Eng.  Memorial,  58,  69. 
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boat  '^But  the  [captain]  himself  got  on  board  very  sore  woundSdf  atad  they 
had  cot  off  faa  heaii  apon'  the  cuddy  of  the  boat,  bad  not  his  man  rescued  him 
with  a  sword,  and  so  they  got  him  away."  Squanio  was  with  Capt  Dermar  at 
Ums  time,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  life  of  mauoioiL 


CHAPTER  II. 

Arrival  and  first  Proeteiings  of  the  English  teho  settle  at  Plimauth'^T%nr  first 
discovery  of  Indians — Their  first  battle  inth  them — Samoset — SquaiUo — Ma»sa- 
801T — lyanough — Aspinet — Cauneeonam — Caufbitant — Wittcwamet-^Pek- 
suoT — HoBOMOK — Tokamahamon — Obhatinetoat — Nanepashamet — Sqnato-SO' 
ehem  of  Massaehasetts — Weheowet. 

In  16^  some  determined  white  people,  with  the  most  astonishing  and  in- 
vincible firmness,  undertook  to  wander  3000  miles  from  the  land  of  their  birth, 
and,  in  the  most  hazardous  manner,  to  take  up  a  permanent  abode  upon  the 
borders  of  a  boundless  wilderness,  —  a  wilderness  as  great,  or  fkr  greater,  for 
,  aught  they  knew,  than  the  expanse  of  ocean  which  they  were  to  pass.  But 
all  dangers  and  difficulties,  there  to  be  encountered,  weighed  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  liberty  of  conscience  which  they  might  enjoy  when  once 
oeyond  the  control  of  their  bigoted  persecutors. 

These  singular  people  haa  lihtriy  from  theur  oppressor,  James  I.,  to  go  and 
settle  in  this  wilderness,  and  to  possess  themselves  of  some  of  the  lands  of 
the  Indians,  provided  they  paid  htm  or  some  of  his  friends  for  them.  No  one 
seems  then  to  have  questioned  how  this  king  came  by  the  right  and  title  to 
lands  here,  any  more  than  how  he  came  by  his  crown.  They  were  less  scru- 
pulous, perhaps,  in  this  matter,  as  the  king  told  them,  in  a  charter  *  which  he 
granted  them,  though  not  tiU  ajfUr  they  had  sailed  for  America,  **  that  he  had 

BEEN  eiVEN  CERTAINLY  fo  KNOWE,  THAT  WITHTN  THESE  LATE  TEARES 
THERE  HATH,  BT  OOd's  VISITATION,  RAIONED  A  WONDERFUL  PLAOCE,  TO- 
GETHER WITH  MANY  HORRIBLE  SLAUGHTERS  AND  MURTHER8,  COMMITTED 
▲M0UN6ST  THE  SAUAOES  AND  BRUTISH  PEOPLE  THERE  HEERTOFORE  INHABIT- 
ING, IN  A  MANNER  TO  THE  UTTER  DESTRUCTION,  DEVASTACION  AND  DEPOP- 
ULACION  OF  THAT  WHOLE  TERRITORTE,  SO  THAT  THERE  IS  NOT  LEFT,  FOR 
MANY  LEAGUES  TOGETHER  IN  A  BIANNER,  ANY  THAT  DOE  CLAIME  OR  CHAL- 
LENGE  ANY  KIND    OF    INTERESTS    THEREIN."  f      This    WaS,    doubtlcSS,    RS    WCU 

knowD,  if  not  better,  to  the  Pilgrims  (as  they  were  aptly  called)  as  to  King  James. 

After  numerous  delays  ahd  disappointments,  the  Pilgrims,  to  the  number  of 
41,  with  their  wives,  |  children,  and  servants,  sailed  from  Pliraouth,  in  England,  ' 
in  one  small  ship,  called  the  Mavflower,  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  September. 
Their  passage  was  attended  with  great  peril ;  but  they  safely  arrived  at  Cape 
Cod,  9  Nov.  fol]owin|r,  without  the  loss  of  any  of  their  number.  They  now 
proceeded  to  make  the  necessary  discoveries  to  seat  themselves  on  the  barren 
coast  One  of  the  first  things  .they  found  necessary  to  do,  to  preserve  order 
among  themselves,  was,  to  form  a  kind  of  constitution,  or  general  outline  of  • 
government  Having  done  this,  it  was  signed  by  the  41,  two  days  afler  their 
arrival,  viz.  11  Nov.  The  same  day,  15  or  16  of  their  number,  covered  wiUi 
armor,  proceeded  to  the  land,  and  commenced  discoveries.  The  Indians  did 
not  show  themselves  to  the  English  until  the  15th,  and  then  they  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  them.  About  5  or  6  at  first  only  appeared,  who  fied  into  the 
woods  as  soon  as  they  had  discovered  themselves.  The  Epglishmen  followed 
them  many  miles,  but  could  not  overtake  them. 

Hrsl  Battle  wilh  the  Indians. — ^This  was  upon  8  Dec.  1620,  and  we  will  give 
the  account  of  it  in  the  language  of  one  that  was  an  actor  in  it  **  We  went 
ranging  up  and  down  till  the  sun  began  to  draw  low,  and  then  we  hasted  oat 

•  This  charter  beart  date  3  Not.  1620.     Chalmers^  Folit.  Annals,  81. 
t  Hazarttt  Hist  Collections,  1, 105,  where  the  entire  charter  may  be  seen.    It  was 
afterwards  called  The  Grand  Plimoutk  Patent.    Ckabi^srs,  lb. 
X  There  were,  in  all,  28  females. 
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of  the  woodB  that  we  might  come  to  our  shallop.    By  that  time  we  had  done, 
and  our  shallop  come  to  us,  it  was  within  night  {7  Dec.],  and  we  beto({k  us  to  ^ 
our  rest,  after  we  had  set  our  watch.  i'^ 

**  About  midnight  we  heard  a  great  and  hideous  cry,  and  our  Sentinell  called 
m^rnij  arm.  So  we  bestirred  ourselues,  and  shot  off  a  couple  of  Muskets,  and 
[the]  noyse  ceased.  We  concluded  that  it  was  a  company  of  Wolues  and  Foxes, 
for  one  [of  our  company]  told  vs  he  had  heard  such  a  noyse  in  JVew-found^amL 
About  fine  a  clocke  in  the  morning  [8  Dec]  wee  began  to  be  stirring.  Vpon  a 
sudden  we  heard  a  great  and  strange  cry,  which  we  knew  to  be  the  same 
voyces,  though  they  varied  their  notes.  One  of  our  company,  being  abroad, 
came  running  in  and  cryed.  They  are  men,  Indians^  Indians ;  and  withall  their 
arrowes  came  flying  amongst  vs.  Our  men  ran  out  with  all  speed  to  recover 
their  armes.  The  ciy  of  our  enemies  was  drcadfull,  especially  when  our  men 
ran  out  to  recover  their  Armes.  Their  note  was  afler  tliis  manner,  ffboft, 
woachj  ha  ha  haeh  woach.  Our  men  were  no  sooner  come  to  their  Armes,  bat 
the  enemy  was-  ready  to  assault  them.  There  was  a  lusty  man,  and  no  whit 
lease  valiant,  who  was  thought  to  bee  their  Captain,  stood  behind  a  tree,  within 
half  a  musket  shot  of  vs,  and  there  let  his  arrawes  fly  at  vs.  Hcfe  stood  three 
shots  of  a  musket  At  length  one  of  vs,  as  he  said,  taking  full  ayme  at  him, 
he  gave  an  extraordinary  cry,  and  away  they  went  all.** 

It  is  not  certain  that  any  blood  was  shed  in  this  battle ;  but  it  was  pretty 
strongly  presumed  that  the  big  captain  of  the  Indians  was  wounded.  The 
Indians  having  retreated,  tlie  conquerors  were  left  in  possession  of  the  battle- 
ground, and  fiey  proceeded  to  gather  together  the  trophies  of  this  their  fiivt 
victory.  They  picked  up  18  arrows,  which  they  sent  to  their  friends  in  "Eiag- 
land  by  the  return  of  tlie  Mayflower.  Some  of  tiiese  were  curiously  "  headed 
with  brasse,  some  with  Harts  home,  'and  others  with  Eagles'  clawes.**  • 

It  appeared  afterwards  that  tliis  attack  was  made  by  tlie  Nauset  Indianai, 
whose  chief  *s  name  was  Jlspinei.  VV'hethcr  he  was  the  leader  in  this  flght,  it  not 
known ;  but  he  probably  was.  The  place  where  the  affair  happened  was  called 
by  the  Indians  MxmskJctt;  but  the  English  now  called  it  Tht  First  JSncounler. 

The  ELEVENTH  OF  DECEMBER,  ever  memorable  in  the  histoiy  of 
New  England,  was  now  come,  and  tliis  was  the  day  of  tlie  LANDING  OP 
THE  PILGRIMS.  A  place  upon  tlie  inhospitable  shore  had  been  flxed  upon, 
and  was  this  day  taken  possession  of,  and  never  again  deserted.  The  ship 
until  then  had  been  their  permanent  abode,  which  now  they  gladly  exchanged 
for  the  sandy  shore  of  the  bay  of  Cape  Cod. 

Welcome,  Englishmen !  Welcome,  Englishmen !  are  words  so  inseparably 
associated  witli  uie  name  of  Samosetj  that  we  can  never  hear  the  one  without 
the  pleasing  recollection  of  the  other.  These  were  the  first  accents  our  pil- 
grim fathers  heard,  on  the  American  strand,  from  any  native.  We  mean  intel- 
ligible accents,  for  when  they  were  attacked  at  Namskekct,  on  their  firat 
arrival,  they  heard  only  the  frightful  war-whoop. 

The  first  time  Indians  were  seen  by  the  pilgrims,  was  upon  15th  Nov.  1620. 
"  They  espied  fine  or  sixe  people,  with  a  Dogge,  coming  towards  them,  who  were 
Savages ;  who,  when  they  saw  tlicm,  ran  into  the  Wood,  and  whistled  the  Dog'ge 
afler  them."  f  And  though  tlie  English  ran  towards  them,  when  the  Indians 
perceived  it  "they  ran  away  might  and  main,"  and  the  English  "could  not 
come  near  them.*^  Soon  afler  this,  Morton  says  the  Indians  "got  all  the 
powaws  in  the  country,  who,  for  three  days  together,  in  a  horid  and  devilish 
manner  did  curse  and  execrate  them  with  their  conjurations,  which  assemhly 


♦  Mottrt*s  Relation,  in  1  Mass.  Hist.  Col  VIII,  218,  219 ;  or,  original  cd.  p.  19  A 
t  Relation  or  Journal  of  a  Plantation  settled  at  Plt/fnouth,  in  N.  E.  usually 
MourVs  Relation.  iLwoa,  no  doubt,  written  by  several  of  the  company,  or  the  i 
was  assisted  by  several.  Mourt  seems  to  have  been  the  publisher.  He  appears  not  to 
have  written  any  part  of  it  but  the  "  To  the  Header,"  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  G.  Mourt,  being  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  Pilgrims,  may  have  published  the  wofk 
at  his  own  expense.  Ue  published,  at  least,  one  otner  kindred  work.  I  hare  no  soni- 
ple  but  that  Richard  Gardner  was  the  principal  author.  About  the  early  settlement  of 
any  country',  there  never  was  a  more  important  document.  It  was  printed  in  1622,  and 
is  now  reprinted  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  it  printed  in  a  volume 
by  itself  m  a  style  worthy  of  its  importance.  As  it  stands  in  the  llist.  Collections,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  consult,  a  part  of  it  being  contained  in  one  volume,  and  the  remain- 
der in  another. 
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and  eenrice  they  held  in  a  dark  and  dismal  swamp.    Behold  how  Satan*  labor- 
ed to  hinder  die  gospel  from  coming  into  New  England  1 " 

It  yft9B  on  Friday,  16th  March,  1621,  that  Samosd  suddenly  appeared  at 
Plimouth,  and,  sayjEi  Mouri^  '*  He  very  boldly  came  all  alone,  and  along  the 
houses,  strait  to  the  rendezvous,  where  we  intercepted  him,  not  suffering  him 
to  go  in,  as  undoubtedly  he  would,  out  of  his  boldness."  He  was  naked,  ^  only 
a  leather  about  his  waist,  with  a  fnnge  about  a  span  long."  The  weather  was 
very  cold,  and  this  author  adds,  ^  We  cast  a  horseman's  coat  about  him."  To 
reward  them  for  their  hospitaJity,  Samosei  gave  them  whatever  information 
they  desired.  ■''He  had,  say  they,  learned  some  broken  English  amongist  the 
Englishmen  that  came  to  nsh  at  Mpnhiggon,  and  knew  by  name,  the  most  of 
the  captains,  commanders,  and  masters,  that  usually  come  [there].  He  was  a 
man  iree  in  speech,  so  far  as  he  could  express  his  mind,  and  of  seemly  car- 
riage. We  questioned  him  of  many  tilings :  he  was  the  tirst  savage  we  could 
meet  withaL  He  said  he  was  not  of  those  parts,  but  of  Morat.iggon,  and  one 
of  the  sagamores  or  lords  thereof:  had  been  8  moutlis  in  these  parts,  it  lying 
hence  [to  the  eastward]  a  day's  sail  with  a  great  wind,  and  five  days  by  lancL 
He  discoursed  of  the  wnole  country,  and  of  eveiy  province,  and  of  their  sag- 
amores, and  their  number  of  men,  and  strength."  "  He  had  a  bow  and  two 
arrows,  the  one  headed,  and  the  other  unheaded.  He  was  a  tall,  strait  man ; 
the  hair  of  his  head  black,  long  behind,  only  short  before ;  none  on  his  fiice  at 
all.  He  asked  some  beer,  but  we  gave  him  strong  water,  and  biscuit,  and 
butter,  and  cheese,  and  pudding,  and  a  piece  of  a  mallard ;  all  which  he  liked 
well."  ^  He  told  us  the  place  where  we  now  live  is  called  Patuxet,  and  that 
about  4  years  ago  ail  the  mhabitants  died  of  an  extraordinary  plague,  and  there 
is  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  remaining,  as  indeed  we  have  found  none ; 
80  as  there  is  none  to  hinder  our  possession,  or  lay  claim  unto  it  All  the 
afternoon  we  spent  in  communication  with  him.  We  would  gladly  been  rid 
of  him  at  night,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  go  this  night  Then  we  thought  to 
carry  him  on  ship-board,  wherewith  he  was  well  content,  and  went  into  the 
flhallop ;  but  the  wind  was  high  and  water  scant,  that  it  could  not  return  back. 
We  lodged  [with  him]  that  night  at  Stq^htn  Hopkins^  house,  and  watched 
him." 

Thus,  through  the  means  of  this  innocent  Indian,  was  a  correspondence 
happily  begun.  He  left  Plimouth  the  next  morning  to  return  to  Masaasoit 
who,  he  said,  was  a  sachem  having  under  him  60  men.  The  BInglish  having 
left  some  tools  exposed  in  the  woods,  on  finding  that  they  were  missing,  rightly 
jadged  the  Indians  had  taken  them.  They  complained  of  this  to  Scanosd  in 
lather  a  threatening  air.  ''We  willed  him  (say  they)  that  they  should  be 
brought  again,  otherwise  we  would  right  ourselves."  When  he  left  them  "he 
promised  within  a  night  or  two  to  come  again,"  and  bring  some  of  Maasasoift 
men  to  trade  with  them  in  beaver  skina  As  good  as  his  word,  Soanoset  came 
the  next  Sunday,  "and  brought  with  him  5  other  tall,  proper  men.  They  had 
every  man  a  deer's  skin  on  him ;  and  the  principal  of  them  had  a  wild  cat's 
skin,  or  such  like,  on  one  arm.    They  had  most  of  them  long  hosen  up  to  then 

goins,  close  made ;  and  aboue  their  groins,  to  their  waist,  another  leather 
ey  were  altogether  like  the  Irish  trousers.  They  are  of  complexion  like  oui 
English  gipsies ;  no  hair,  or  very  little,  on  their  fiices ;  on  their  heads  long  hail 
to  tneir  shoulders,  only  cut  before ;  some  trussed  up  before  with  a  feather 
broadwise  like  a  fan;  another  a  fox-tail  hanging  out"  The  English  had 
charged  Samoset  not  to  let  any  who  came  with  lum  bring  their  arms ;  these, 
therefore,  left  "their  bows  and  arrows  a  X|uarter  of  a  imle  firom  our  towa 
We  ffave  them  entertainment  as  we  thought  was  fitting  them.  They  did  eat 
liberally  of  our  English  victuals,"  and  appeared  very  friendly ;  "  sang  and 
danced  after  their  manner,  like  anticks.**  "Some  of  them  had  theu*  fiices 
painted  black,  fh>m  the  forehead  to  the  chin,  foul*  or  five  fijigers  Inroad :  others 
afler  other  fiishions,  as  they  liked.  They  brought  three  or  four  skins,  but  we 
would  not  truck  with  them  all  that  day,  but  \rished  diem  to  bring  more,  and 
we  would  truck  for  all ;  which  they  promised  within  a  night  or  two,  and 
would  leave  these  behind  them,  though  we  were  not  wiUing  they  should ;  and 
they  brouriit  all  our  tools  afffun,  ynikh  were  taken  in  the  woods,  in  our 
abwnce.    Bo^  becauae  of  die  day  [Sunday],  we  dJannand  themiKi  aeon  aa  we 
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could,  fiut  Samaaetf  our  first  acquaintance,  either  was  sick,  or  ieiffned  himMJIf.; 
so,  and  would  not  go  with  them,  and  stayed  with  us  till  Wednescby  momiilgi 
Then  we  sent  him  to  tliem,  to  know  the  reason  they  came  not  accord|pg  to 
their  words ;  and  we  gave  him  a  hat,  a  pair  of  stockings  and  shoes,  a  shut,  and 
a  piece  of  cloth  to  tie  about  his  waist^ 

Smnoset  returned  afain,  the  next  day,  briu^ng  with  him  Squanlo,  mentkned 
in  the  last  chapter.  He  was  '^the  only  native  (says  Mourt's  Relation)  of 
Patuxet,  where  we  now  uihabit,  who  was  one  of  tlie  20  [or  24]  captiyesi,  that 
by  Hunt  were  carried  away,  and  had  been  in  England,  and  dwelt  m  Combill 
with  master  John  iSZoiTie,  a  merchant,  and  could  speak  a  little  Engliab,  with 
three  others."  They  brought  a  few  articles  for  trade,  but  the  more  impoitant 
news  '^that  their  great  sagamore.  Massasott,  was  hard  by,"  whose  introdue- 
tion  to  them  accordingly  tollowed. 

In  June,  1621,  a  boy,  John  BUlington^  having  been  lost  in  the  woods,  seYenl 
English,  with  Squanio  and  Tokcunahamon,  undertook  a  voyage  to  Naunt  m 
search  for  him.  Squanio  was  tlieir  inteqircter ;  ^  the  other,  Tokamakamm^  a 
special  friend."  The  weather  was  fair  when  they  set  out,  "but  ere  they  had 
been  lonff  at  sea,  there  arose  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  with  much  lig^tai^g 
and  thunder,  insomuch  that  a  Fwatcr]  spout  arose  not  far  from  them."  How- 
ever, they  escaped  danger,  ana  arrived  at  night  at  Cunmiaquid.  Here  tfai^ 
met  with  some  Indians,  who  informed  them  that  the  boy  was  at  Naoaeti 
These  Indians  treated  them  vnth  great  kindness,  inWting  them  on  shore  to  eaft 
with  them. 

fyanough  was  sachem  of  tliis  place,  and  these  w^ere  his  men.  *^  They  broudit 
us  to  their  sachim  (says  MouH)  or  governor,  whom  they  call  tyanoiugh^  ^nbo 
then  appeared  about  ^  years  of  aee,  "  but  very  personable,  gende,  courteous 
and  fair-conditioned,  indeed,  not  lUce  a  savage,  save  for  his  attire.  Hjb  enfte^ 
tainment  was  answerable  to  his  parts,  and  liis  cheer  plentiful  and  varioaa.* 
Thus  is  portrayed  the  amiable  character,  lyanoueh,  by  those  who  knew  hin^ 
We  can  add  but  little  of  him  except  his  wretched  fate.  The  severity  executed 
upon  WtUuwamd  and  Peksuot  caused  sucli  consternation  and  dread  of  tha 
English  among  many,  that  they  forsook  their  wonted  habitation%  fled  mio 
swamps,  and  lived  in  uuhealtliv  places,  in  a  state  of  stan'ation,  until  many  died 
with  diseases  which  they  had  thus  contracted.    Among  such  victims 


hanoughy  Aspind,  Coniconam,  and  many  more.  Hence  Uie  English  suppoaed 
they  were  in  PektuoVa  consiiiracy,  as  will  be  more  particularly  related  nan- 
after. 

While  the  English  were  with  fyanough^  at  Cummaquid,  they  relate  tbit 
there  was  an  old  woman,  whom  they  judgeid  to  be  un  leiKS  than  100  yean  M^ 
who  came  to  see  them,  because  she  had  never  seen  EiigliHli ;  "  yet  (say  tbay) 
[she]  could  not  behold  us  without  breaking  forth  into  great  passion,  weefnng 
and  crying  excessively."  They  inquired  the  reason  of  it,  and  were  told  that 
she  had  tliree  sons,  ^  who,  when  master  Hunt  was  in  these  parts,  went  aboaid 
his  ship  to  trade  with  him,  and  he  carried  them  captives  uito  Sitain."  Squmit& 
being  present,  who  was  carried  away  at  tlie  same  time,  was  acquaintea  fdtfa 
the  circumstances,  and  thus  the  English  became  knowing  to  her  distresiLaBd 
told  her  they  were  sorrv,  that  Hunt  was  a  bad  man,  but  that  all  the  other  Eng- 
lish were  well  disposed,  and  would  never  injure  her.  They  then  gave  her  a 
few  trinkets,  which  considerably  appeased  her. 

Our  voyagers  now  proceed  to  Nauset,  accompanied  by  fymough  and  tuo 
of  his  men.  ABpind  was  the  sachem  of  this  place,  to  whom  SqwtnJto  waa  aenly 
Iwmovgh  and  hjs  men  having  gone  before.  Squanto  having  informed  Jinimd 
that  his  English  friends  had  come  for  the  boy,  he  ^  came  (they  relate)  with  a 
great  train,  and  brought  the  boy  with  liim,"  one  carrying  him  through  tha 
water.  This  being  at  or  near  the  place  where  an  attack  was  made  un  tha 
English,  on  their  fu«t  arrival  in  the  countiy,  as  has  been  related,  cauaed  them 
to  be  on  their  guard  at  this  time. 

At  this  time,  Aminct  had  in  his  company  ''not  less  than  an  hundred  f  half 
of  whom  attended  the  boy  to  the  boat,  and  the  rest  "stood  aloof,"  with  thak 
bows  and  arrows,  looking  on.  Atpinet  delivered  up  the  boy  in  a  formal  man- 
ner, ^'behung  with  beads,  and  made  peace  with  us ;  we  bestowing  a  knife  an 
him,  and  ly^ewiee  on  another,  that  fint  entertained  the  boy,  and  brought  hhn 
thither." 
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fymougk  did  not  accompany  the  expedidon  in  their  return  finoin  Nauaet,  but 
went  home  by  iand,  and  waa  rea4y  to  entertain  the  company  on  their  return. 
From  contrary  winds  and  a  want  of  fresh  water,  the  voyagers  were  obliged  to 
touch  again  at  Cummaquid.  *<  'Hiere  (say  they^  we  met  a^piin  with  hfonoughj 
and  the  most  of  his  town."  ''He,  being  ml  willing  to  gratify  us^  took  a  rund- 
let,  and  led  our  men  in  the  dark  a  great  way  for  water,  but  could  find  none 
good,  yet  brought  such  as  there  was  on  his  neck  with  them.  In  the  meantime 
me  women  joined  hand  in  hand,  singing  and  dancing  before  the  shallop  ;*  the 
men  also  showing  all  the  kindiness  they  could,  fymot^h  himself  taking  a 
bracelet  from  about  his  neck,  and  hanging  it  about  one  or  us." 

They  were  not  able  to  get  out  of  tne  harbor  of  Cummaquid  from  baffling 
winds  and  tides,  which  hfonovgh  seeing,  the  next  morning  he  raii  along  the 
shore  after  them,  and  they  to<Hc  him  into  their  shallop,  and  returned  ¥rith  him 
to  his  town,  where  he  entertained  them  in  a  manner  not  inferior  to  what  he  had 
done  before.  They  now  succeeded  in  getting  water,  and  shordy  after  returned 
home  in  safetv. 

While  at  Nauset,  the  English  heard  that  Mousoioit  had  been  attacked  and 
carried  off  by  the  Narragansets,  which  led  to  the  expedition  of  SUmduh  and 
JUUrton  against  Caunbikmij  as  wiU  be  found  related  in  his  life. 

About  mis  time,  six  sachems  of  the  neighboring  country  had  their  fidelity 
tested,  by  being  called  upon  to  sign  a  treaty  subjecting  themselves  to  King 
James^  as  will  be  finrnd,  abo,  in  that  life.  But  to  return  again  to  jhpinetf  ana 
other  sachems  of  Cape  Cod. 

By  the  improvidence  of  a  company  setded  at  Wessaguscus,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  ThomoB  WtiUm^  in  1633,  they  had  been  brought  to  the  very  brink 
of  starvation  in  the  winter  of  that  year.  In  fact,  the  Plimouth  pecmle  were  but 
very  little  better  ofif;  and  but  for  the  kindness  of  the  Indians,  tne  worst  of 
conseauences  might  have  ensued  to  both  these  in&nt  colonie& 

As  the  winter  progressed,  the  two  colonies  entered  into  articles  of  agreement 
to  go  on  a  trading  voyage  among  the  Indians  of  Cape  Cod  to  buy  corn,  and 
whatever  else  might  conduce  to  their  livelihood.  Smuado  was  pilot  in  this 
expedition ;  but  1^  died  before  it  was  accomplishea,  and  the  record  of  his 
death  stands  thus  in  Winslow'b  Relation  : — 

''But  here  [at  Wanamoyk,  since  Chatham],  thoiu^h  they  had  determined  to 
make  a  secona  essay  Fto  pass  within  the  shoals  or  Cape  Cod] ;  yet  God  had 
otherwise  d]^x)8ed,  who  struck  Ti$qwnitum  with  sickness,  insomuch  as  he 
there  died,  which  crossed  their  southward  trading,  and  the  more,  because  the 
master's  sufficiency  was  much  doubted,  and  the  season  very  tempestuous,  and 
not  fit  to  g^  upon  discovery,  having  no  guide  to  direct  them."  His  disorder, 
according  to  Prince^  was  a  fever,  "bleeding  much  at  the  nose,  which  the 
Indians  reckon  a  fatal  symptom."  He  desireid  the  governor  would  pray  for 
him,  that  he  might  go  to  the  Englishmen's  God,  "•  bequeathing  his  things  to 
sundry  of  his  English  fnends,  as  remembrances  of  his  love ;  of  whom  we 
have  a  great  loss." 

Thus  died  the  famous  Squanio,  or  Ta$auantumj  in  December,  1682.  To 
him  the  pilgrims  were  greatly  indebted,  aluough  he  often,  through  extreme 
folly  and  shortsightedness,  gave  them,  as  well  as  himself  and  others,  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  as  in  Uie  life  of  MtumscfU  and  Hobomok  will  appear. 

Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  ^e  voyage,  the  pilot  was  taken  away  by 
death,  and  the  expedition  came  near  bemj;  abandoned.  However,  b^re 
SqufxnUt'  died,  he  succeeded  in  introducing  his  friends  to  the  sachem  of  Mana- 
moick  and  his  people,  where  they  were  received  and  entertained  in  a  manner 
that  would  do  honor  to  any  peoi^e  in  any  age.  It  is  the  more  worthy  of 
remark,  as  none  of  the  Englisn  had  ever  been  there  before^  and  were  utter 
•trangera  to  them.  After  they  had  refreshed  them  **  with  store  of  venison  simI 
other  victuals,  which  they  brought  them  in  great  abundance,"  they  sold  them 
^^^liogMluads  <^  cam  and  heafu^  though  fhepecpU  were  hd/ew/* 

From  Manamoick  they  proceeded  to  MassachusettB^  but  could  do  nothing 

*  It  was  a  euftoBi  with  most  Indian  nations  to  dance  when  strangen  came  among  then. 
Baron  LahowUm  says  it  was  the  manner  of  the  Iroouois  to  daaee  ''  lonfue  U»  itrcangtrg 
poiMemt  dant  Uur  via*,  ou  mu  Uwrs  ermemit  emwieni  aet  ambauadmr$  wmr  fnrt  de»  prvp^ 
mikm  it  paix^'^-^itmoitn  de  JJAmiHfm,  ii.  110. 
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there,  as  Mr.  fFesUm^a  men  had  mined  the  market  bygivioff  *^  aa  much  for'a 
quart  of  com,  as  we  used  to  do  for  a  beaver's  skm.**  Therefore  they  returned 
again  to  Cape  Cod,  to  Nauset,  ^  where  the  sachem  Aaptnd  used  the  governor 
very  kindly,  and  where  they  bought  8  or  10  hoesheads  of  com  and  beans:  also 
at  a  place  called  MattackUst,  where  they  had  like  kind  entertainment  and  com 
also.  While  here,  a  violent  storm  drove  on  shore  and  so  damaged  their  pinnaoo, 
that  they  could  not  get  their  com  on  board  the  ship :  so  tliey  made  a  stack  of  il^ 
and  secured  it  from  the  weather,  by  covering  it  witli  mats  and  scd^  Atpimd 
was  desired  to  watch  and  keep  wild  animals  from  destroying  it,  until  tlurf 
could  send  for  it ;  also,  not  to  suffer  their  boat  to  be  concerned  with.  AU  due 
he  &ithfully  did,  and  the  governor  returned  home  by  land,  '^  receiving  ^neot 
kindness  from  the  Indians  by  the  way.*'  At  this  time  there  was  a  ffreat  sick- 
ness among  the  Massachusetts  Indians,  '^not  unlike  the  plague,  if  not  the 
same  f  but  no  particulars  of  it  are  recorded. 

Some  time  after,  Standish  went  to  bring  the  com  left  at  Nauset,  and,  as  imialy 
gets  himself  into  difficulty  with  the  Indians.  One  ofAspinefs  men  happeniDg 
to  come  to  one  of  SUmdisVs  boats,  which  being  left  cntu^ly  without  ^uaidf  ho 
took  out  a  few  trinkets,  such  as  **  beads,  scissors,  and  other  trifles,**  which  wlmi 
the  English  captain  found  out,  **he  took  certain  of  his  company  with  hhn,  and 
went  to  the  sachem,  telling  him  what  had  happened,  and  requiring  the  atime 
afiain,  or  the  party  that  stole  them,"  ^  or  else  he  would  revenge  it  on  ihem  b^btt 
hi8  dtnoaiure^  and  so  departed  for  tlie  niffht,  ^refusing  whaisoever  hndntm tikof 
offered^*  However,  the  next  moming,  Spinet,  attended  by  many  of  hia  men, 
went  to  the  English,  ^in  a  stately  manner,^  and  restored  all  the  ^triflea^  fat 
the  exposing  of  which  the  English  deserved  ten  times  as  much  reprehenooii 
as  the  man  for  taking  them. 

Squanio  being  the  only  person  that  escaped  the  great  sickness  at  Patnxe^ 
inquirers  for  an  account  of  tliat  calamity  will  very  reasonably  expect  to  find  k 
in  a  history  of  his  life.  We  therefore  will  relate  all  tliat  is  known  of  it^  not 
elsewhere  to  be  noticed  in  our  progress.  The  extent  of  its  ravages,  as  near  m 
we  can  judge,  was  from  Narraganset  Bay  to  Kennebeck,  or  perhaps  Penob- 
scot, and  was  supposed  to  have  commenced  about  1617,  and  the  length  of  ki 
duration  seems  to  have  been  between  two  and  three  years,  as  it  was  ueai]|j 
abated  in  1619.  The  Indians  gave  a  frightful  account  of  it,  saying  tfaat_th^ 
died  so  fast  **  that  the  living  were  not  able  to  bury  the  dead."    When  the 


lish  arrived  in  the  country,  their  bones  were  thick  Upon  the  ground  in  manj 

S laces.    This  they  looked  upon  as  a  great  providence,  inasmuch  aa  it  had 
estroyed  ^  multitudes  of  the  barbarous  heathen  to  make  way  for  the 
people  of  God." 

''  Some  had  expired  in  fif^fht, — the  brands 
Still  rusted  in  their  bony  hands, — 

In  plague  and  famine  some/' — Campbell. 

All  wars  and  disasters,  in  those  days,  were  thought  to  be  preceded  by 
strange  natural  appearance,  or,  as  appeared  to  them,  unnatural  appearance  or 
phenomenon  ;  hence  the  appearance  of  a  comet,  in  1618,  was  considered  fay 
iome  the  precursor  of  this  pestilence.* 

We  will  give  here,  from  a  curious  woric,  f  in  the  lanffuage  of  the  author,  an 
interesting  passage^  relating  to  this  melancholy  period  of  the  history  of  the 
people  of  Maaatuottj  in  which  he  refers  to  Squanto.  After  relating  the  ftta  of 
a  French  ship's  crew  among  the  Wampanoags,  as  extracted  in  the  life  of  jtf»- 
saaoity  in  continuation  of  the  account,  he  proceeds  thus  :  "  But  contrary  WM 
[the  Indians  having  said  ''they  were  so  many  that  God  could  not  kiU  thenii* 
when  one  of  the  Frenchmen  rebuked  them  for  their  "wickedness,**  teffina 
them  God  would  destroy  them,]  in  short  tune  after,  the  hand  of  God  Afl 
heavily  upon  them,  with  such  a  mortall  stroake,  that  they  died  on  heapi^  •■ 
they  lay  in  their  houses,  and  the  living,  that  were  able  to  shift  for  tltemmma 
would  runne  away  and  let  them  dy,  and  let  their  carkases  ly  above  the  graand 

*  The  year  1618  seems  to  have  been  very  fruitful  in  comets,  **  as  therein  do  less  thaa  far 
were  observed/'  I.  Mather's  Ducourtt  concerning  CameUf  108.  BoHoa,  ISmo.  IMi. 
There  may  be  seen  a  curious  passage  concerning  the  comet  of  1618  in  RuakmcrUfa  ^ 
Col.  of  that  year. 

t  New  Engliih  Canaan,  23,  by  Thomaa  MorUm,  4to.  Amsterdnm,  1637. 


^ 
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without  burialL  For  in  a  place  where  many  inhabited,  there  hath  been  but 
one  left  alive  to  tell  what  became  of  the  rest ;  the  living  beinff  (as  it  seems)  not 
able  to  bury  the  dead.  They  were  left  for  crowes,  kites,  and  vermine  to  pray 
upon.  And  the  bones  and  skulls,  upon  the  severall  places  of  their  habitations, 
made  such  a  spectacle,  after  my  comming  into  those  parts,*  that,  as  I  travailed 
in  that  forrest  nere  the  Massachussets,  it  seemed  to  me  a  new-found  Golgotha." 

Sir  Ferdinando  ChrreSy  as  we  have  seen,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  coast 
of  New  England.  After  his  design  failed  at  Sagadahock,  he  tells  us  that  he 
sent  over  a  ship  upon  his  own  account,  which  was  to  leave  a  company  under 
one  V%neSj\  to  remain  and  trade  in  the  country.  These  were  his  own  servants, 
and  he  ordered  "  them  to  leave  the  ship  and  ship's  company,  for  to  follow  their 
business  in  the  usual  place,  (for,  he  says,  I  knew  they  would  not  be  drawn  to 
seek  by  any  means,]  bv  these,  and  the  help  of  those  natives  formerly  sent  over, 
I  come  to  DC  truly  uirormed  of  so  much  as  gave  me  assurance  that  in  time  I 
should  want  no  undertakers,  though  as  yet  I  was  forced  to  hire  men  to  stay 
there  the  winter  quarter,  at  extreme  rates,  and  not  without  danger,  for  that  the 
wart  had  consumed  the  Bashaba,  and  the  most  of  the  great  sagamores,  with 
such  men  of  action  as  followed  them,  and  those  that  remained  were  sore 
aftlicted  with  the  plague  ;  for  that  the  country  was  in  a  manner  left  void  of 
inhabitants.  Notwitlutanding,  Vines^  and  the  rest  with  him  that  lay  in  the 
cabins  with  those  people  that  died,  some  more,  some  less,  mightily,  (blessed  be 
God  for  it)  not  one  of  them  ever  felt  their  heads  to  ache  while  they  stayed 
there."  Here,  although  we  are  put  in  possession  of  several  of  the  most  impor- 
tant facts,  yet  our  venerable  author  is  deficient  in  one  of  the  main  particulars — 
I  mean  that  of  dates.  Therefore  we  sain  no  further  data  as  to  tlie  time  or 
continuance  of  this  plague  among  the  Indians ;  for  Sir  Ferdinando  adds  to  the 
above,  ^  and  this  course  I  held  some  years  together,  but  nothing  to  my  private 
profit,"  &c. 

In  Capt.  Smiih^8  account  of  New  England,  published  in  1631,  he  has  a 
passage  about  the  plague,  which  is  much  like  that  we  have  given  above  from 
Morton.  The  ship  cast  away,  he  says,  v^as  a  fishing  vessel,  and  the  man  that 
they  kept  a  prisoner,  on  telling  them  he  feared  his  God  would  destroy  them, 
their  king  made  him  stand  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  collected  his  people  about 
it  that  the  man  might  see  how  numerous  they  were.  When  he  had  done  this, 
he  demanded  of  the  Frenchman  whether  his  God,  that  he  told  so  much  about, 
had  BO  many  men,  and  whether  tliey  could  kill  all  those.  On  his  assuring  the 
king  that  he  could,  they  derided  him  as  before.  Soon  after,  the  plague  carried 
off  all  of  the  Massachusetts,  5  or  600,  leaving  only  30,  of  whom  28  were  killed 
by  their  neighbors,  the  other  two  escaping  until  the  English  came,  to  whom 
they  gave  their  country.  The  English  told  the  Indians  that  the  disease  was 
the  plague.  Capt  Smith  says  this  account  is  second  hand  to  him,  and  therefore 
begs  to  be  excused  if  it  be  not  true  in  all  its  particulars. 

We  have  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  in  Indian 
history. 

Massasoit,  chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  resided  at  a  place  called  Pokanoket 
or  Pawkunnawkut,  by  the  Indians,  which  is  now  incluaed  in  the  town  of  Bris- 
tol, Rhode  Island.  He  was  a  chief  renowned  more  in  peace  than  war,  and 
was,  as  long  as  he  lived,  a  friend  to  the  English,  notwithstanding  they  committed 
repeated  usurpations  upon  his  lands  and  liberties. 

This  chiePs  name  has  been  written  with  ^at  variation,  as  Woosamequin,  Jisuk" 
mequin,  Chaamequenj  Oaamekin,  CkosamequtnjChoattmequinejUasameqttieny  fVagam- 
egiriy  &c. ;  but  the  name  by  which  he  is  ^nerally  known  in  history,  is  that  with 
which  we  commence  his  life.§    Mr.  Pnnce,  in  his  Annals,  says  of  that  name, 

*  Mr.  Morton  first  came  over  in  1622.  He  sealed  near  Weymouth.  After  ^at  trouble 
and  losses  from  those  of  a  different  religion,  he  was  banished  out  of  the  country,  and  had  his 
property  sequestered,  but  soon  after  returned.  He  died  in  York,  Mc.,  1646.  If  it  be  pretended 
that  Morton  had  no  religion,  we  say,  "  Judge  not."    He  professed  to  have. 

t  Mr.  Richard  Vines.  America  painted  to  tlie  Life,  by  Ferd.  Oorges,  Esq.  4to.  Lond.  1659. 

X  A  great  war  among  the  Indians  at  this  time  is  mentioned  by  most  of  the  first  writers,  but 
the  particulars  of  it  cannot  be  known.  It  seems  to  have  been  between  the  Tarratines  and 
tribes  to  the  west  of  Pascataqua. 

tSome  have  derived  the  name  of  Massaehisett*  from  this  chief,  bat  that  conjecture  is  not 
e  heeded.    I£juiy  man  knew,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  Roger  WilHamt  did. 
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''the  printed  accounts  generally  spell  him  MaasoMoit;  Gov.  Bradford 
him  Masstuoytj  and  Jwusasoytt;  but  I  find  the  ancient  people,  from 
fathers  in  Piiiuouth  colony,  pronoimccd  his  name  Moraas-ao^.  Still  we  find 
no  inclination  to  change  a  letter  in  a  name  so  venerable,  and  which  has  been  m 
long  established ;  for  if  a  writer  suffer  the  spirit  of  innovation  in  hinoBel^  ht 
knows  not  where  to  stop,  and  we  pronounce  him  no  antiquary. 

It  has  oflen  been  thought  strange,  that  so  mild  a  sachem  as  i^la«Mr«otf  should 
have  possessed  so  great  a  country,  and  our  wonder  has  been  increased  when 
we  consider,  that  mdian  possessions  are  generally  obtained  by  prowess  and 
great  personal  courage.  We  know  of  none  who  coidd  boast  of  such  extemnve 
dominions,  where  aB  were  contented  to  consider  themselves  his  friends  and 
children.  Powhatan,  Pontiac,  LUUe'turtle,  Ttcumstk,  and  many  more  that  we 
could  name,  have  swayed  many  tribes,  but  theirs  was  a  temporary  unioDy  in  an 
emergency  of  >var.  That  MasaasoU  sliould  l)e  able  to  hold  so  many  tribes 
together,  witliout  constant  war,  required  qualities  belonging  only  to  few.  That 
he  was  not  a  warrior  no  one  will  allow,  when  the  tchtimony  of  m^nnawon  is  so 
direct  to  the  point.  For  that  great  chief  gave  Capt.  Church  ^an  account  of 
what  mighty  success  he  had  had  fonnerly,  in  the  wars  against  many  nations 
of  Indians,  when  he  stjr>'ed  Asuhmtquin,  PhUip'a  father." 

The  limits  of  hu»  couutr}'  towards  the  Nipmuks,  or  inland  Indians,  are  not 
precise,  but  upon  tiie  east  and  west  wc  are  sure.  It  is  evident,  however,  firom 
the  following  extract,  that,  in  1G47,  the  Nipmuks  were  ratlier  uncertain  about 
their  sachem,  and  prolmbly  Itoloiigi^d  at  one  time  to  Masaasoit,  and  at  another 
to  the  Narmgaiisets,  or  others,  as  cirrumstonoes  impelled.  ^'Tho  Nopnat 
(Nipnet,  or  Nipmuk)  Indians  having  n(H3  sachem  of  tlicir  own  are  at  liberty; 
part  of  them,  by  their  own  choice,  duo  appertuinc  to  the  Narraganset  BachoUi 
and  parte  to  the  Mohegeiis.'^  *  And  certainly,  in  lOGO,  those  of  Quabaog 
belonged  to  Maaaaaoit  or  Wassamegin^  as  he  was  then  called  (if  he  be  the 
same),  as  will  l>e  evident  from  facts,  to  be  found  in  the  life  of  Uncas*  He 
o^vned  Cape  Co<l,  and  all  that  part  of  3I(b%sachusctts  and  Rliode  Island  between 
Narraganset  and  Massachusetts  bays;  extending  inland  l>etween  Pawtucket 
and  Charles  rivers,  a  distance  not  satisfactorily  as(!ertaiued,  as  was  said  befixe, 
together  with  all  the  contiguous  islands.  It  was  filled  with  many  tribes  or 
nations,  and  all  looking  up  to  him,  to  sanction  all  their  exi>editions,  and  settle 
all  their  dilHculties.  And  we  may  remark,  further,  with  regard  to  the 
Nipmuks,  that  at  one  time  they  were  his  tributaries.  And  this  seems  the  mora 
])robable,  for  in  Philip* a  war  there  was  a  constant  intercourse  bet>veen  them, 
and  when  any  of  his  men  made  an  es(^ape,  their  counxi  was  directly  into  the 
country  of  the  NipmukK.  No  such  intercourse  sul)sisted  between  the  Nana- 
gansets  and  eitlier  of  these.  But,  on  the  contrary,  when  a  mt^ssenger  from  the 
Narragansets  arrived  hi  tlie  country  of  the  Nipnuiks,  with  the  heads  of  some 
of  the  English,  to  show  that  they  had  joined  in  the  war,  he  was  at  first  fired 
upou,  though  aflerwanis,  when  two  additional  heads  were  brought,  he  was 
received  with  them. 

Maaaaaoit  had  several  places  of  nrsidence,  but  the  principal  was  Mount  Hope, 
or  Pokanoket  The  English  early  gave  it  the  name  of  Moimt  Hope,  but  fiom 
what  circumstance  we  have  not  learned.  Some  suppose  the  wortis  Mount  Hope 
corrupted  from  the  Indian  words  Mon-top,\  but  with  what  reason  we  are  not 
informed.  Since  we  have  thus  early  noticed  the  seat  of  the  ancient  chieft,  be- 
fore procx^eding  with  the  life  of  the  first  of  the  Wampanoags,  we  will  me  a 
description  of  it.  It  api)earB  to  tlie  best  advantage  from  me  village  of  FaU 
River,  in  the  town  of  Troy,  Massachusetts,  from  which  it  is  distant  cSiout  finir 
miles.    From  this  place,  its  top  very  much  resembles  the  dome  of  the 


He  learned  from  the  hidian  themselves,  '•  (luit  the  Massac  husrtts  were  calUd  mo  from  the  BIm 
Hills:'    In  the  vocabulary  of  hidian  words,  by  Uev.  John  Cfltton,  the  definiuon  of  Ma 
chfisfU  is,  "  an  hiU  in  the' form  of  an  arroir'a  head." 

*  Records  of  the  U.  Col.  in  Hazard ^  ii.  92. 

t  Alden's  Collection  of  Epitaphs,  iv.  685.  President  Stiles,  in  his  notes  to  the 
edition  of  Church's  Hist.  Philip's  War,  p.  7,  spells  it  Monl-haup;  but  it  it  not  to  io  the 
text  of  either  eililion.  Moreover,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  Mon-4op  is  derived 
from  Lidian  word  or  words,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a  comiptioii  of  the  twe 
English  words  commonly  used  in  naming  it. 
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house  in  Boston,  as  seen  fiom  many  places  in  the  vicinity,  at  four  or  five  miles* 
distance.  Its  height  by  admeasurement  is  said  to  be  about  200  feet*  It  is 
very  steep  on  the  side  towards  Pocasset,  and  its  appearance  is  very  regular. 
To  its  natural  appearance  a  gentleman  of  Bristol  has  contributed  to  add 
materially,  by  pfaicmg  upon  its  summit  a  circular  summer-house,  and  this  is  a 
mincipal  reason  why  it  so  much  resemUes  the  Massachusetts  state-house. 
This  mount,  Aerefore^  since  some  time  previous  to  1824,  does  not  appear  as  in 
the  days  of  McuaatoU,  and  as  it  did  to  his  early  friends  and  visitors,  Winsiow 
and  Hamderu  It  was  sufficiently  i)icture6que  without  such  addition;  as  an 
immense  stone  originally  formed  its  summit,  and  completed  its  domelike 
appearance.  The  octagonal  summer-house  being  placed  upon  this,  c(Hnpletes 
the  cupola  or  turret  From  this  the  view  of  Providence,  Warren,  Bristdl,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  surrounding  country,  is  very  beautiful. 

This  eminence  was  known  among  the  Narragansets  by  the  name  Pokcmohdy 
which  signified  in  their  language  the  wood  or  kmd  on  the  other  side  of  (^  waier^ 
and  to  the  Wampanoags  by  the  name  Sounoams.  And  it  is  worthy  remark  here 
that  KuequenAku  was  the  name  of  the  place  where  Philadelphia  now  stands. 
Mr.  Heckewelder  says,  it  signified  the  grove  of  the  long  pine  trees.  There  was  a 
place  in  Middleborough,  and  another  in  Raynham,  where  he  spent  some  part 
of  particular  seasons,  perhaps  the  summer.  The  place  in  Raynham  was  near 
Fowling  Pond,  and  he  no  doubt  had  many  others. 

Sir  JFrands  Drake  is  the  first,  of  whom  we  have  any  account,  that  set  fix»t 
upon  the  shores  of  New  England.  This  was  in  1586,  about  seven  years  afler 
he  had  taken  possession,  ana  named  the  same  country  New  England  or  New 
Albion,  upon  the  western  side  of  the  continent  It  is  an  error  of  k>ng  standing, 
that  Prince  ChcarUs  named  the  countiy  New  England,  and  it  even  now  so 
stands  upon  the  pa^  of  history.  But  it  is  very  clear  that  Sir  IVancis  is  justly 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  it  American  historians  seem  to  have  looked  no  fur- 
ther than  Prince  and  Robertson,  and  hence  assert  that  Capt  Smith  named  the 
country  New  En^and.  We  will  now  hear  i^nt^  \  on  this  matter.  **  New 
England  is  that  part  of  America,  in  the  Ocean  sea,  opposite  to  Mua  ^Mion,  in 
the  South  Sea,  discovered  by  the  most  memorable  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  his 
voyage  about  the  world,  in  regard  whereof,  this  is  stiled  New  England." 

Capt  Smithj  in  1614,  made  a  survey  of  the  coast  of  what  is  now  New  Eng- 
land, and  because  the  country  was  already  named  New  England,  or,  which  is 
the  same.  New  Albion,  upon  its  western  coast,  he  thought  it  most  proper  to 
stamp  it  anew  upon  the  eastern.  Therefore  Capt  Smith  neither  takes  to  him- 
self the  honor  of^namingNew  Endand,  as  some  writers  of  authority  assert,  nor 
does  he  give  it  to  King  Charges,  as  Dr.  Robertson  and  many  others,  copying  him, 
have  done. 

The  noble  and  generous  minded  Smith,  unHke  Americus,  would  not  permit 
or  suffer  his  respected  friend  and  cotemporary  to  be  deprived  of  any  honor 
due  to  him  in  his  day  ;  and  to  which  we  may  attribute  the  revival  of  the  name 
New  England  in  1614. 

It  was  upon  some  part  of  Cape  Cod  that  the  great  circumnavigator  landed. 
He  was  visited  by  the  "king  of^  the  country,"  who  submitted  his  territories  to 
him,  as  Koh  had  done  on  the  western  coast  Afler  sevened  days  of  mutual 
trade,  and  exchange  of  kindnesses,  during  which  time  the  natives  became 
gready  attached  to  Sir  Francis,  he  departed  for  England.  Whetlier  the  ''kinff 
of  the  country "  here  mentioned  were  MassasoU,  we  have  not  the  means  of 
knowing,  as  our  accounts  do  not  give  any  name ;  but  it  was  upon  his  domin- 
ions that  this  first  landing  was  niade,  and  we  have  therefore  thought  it  proper 
to  be  thus  particular,  and  which,  we  venture  to  predict,  vrill  not  be  unaccepta- 
ble to  our  readers.! 

•  Yamo^deo.  269. 

t  See  his  "  Description  of  N.  England f"  aod  the  error  ma^  henceforth  be  dispensed  with. 

X  The  first  authority  which  we  found  for  these  interesting  facts,  interesting  to  every  son  of 
New  England,)  is  a  work  entitled  "  Naval  Biography/'  &c.  of  Great  Britain,  2  vols.  8vo. 
London,  1805,  and  is  in  these  words  : — "  The  first  attempt  towards  a  rmlar  colonization  of 
N.  England,  occurs  in  the  yeax  1606.  It  will  easily  be  recollected,  that  this  part  of  the  Anier- 
ioan  contineat  was  first  distinguished  by  the  captains  Beaiow  and  Amidas;  that  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  when  he  touched  here  on  his  return  from  the  West  Indies,  in  1586,  was  the  first  Eng- 
lishman who  landed  is  these  parts,  and  to  whom  one  of  the  Indian  kii^aiimiiitted  hia  tcniloiyi 
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Smitk  landed  in  many  places  upon  the  shores  of  Massasoifa  dominions,  one 
of  which  places  he  named  Plimouth,  which  happened  to  be  the  same  which 
now  bears  that  name. 

Our  accounts  make  CapL  Bariholomeuj  Gosnold  the  next  visitor  to  tlic  shores 
of  Massasoii,  after  Sir  IVancis  Drake.  His  voyage  was  in  1602,  and  he  was 
the  first  who  came  in  a  direct  course  from  Old  to  New  England.  He  landed 
in  the  same  place  where  Sir  Francis  did  16  years  before.  The  route  had  hith- 
erto been  by  the  Canaries  and  West  India  Islands,  and  a  voyage  to  and  from 
New  England  took  up  nearly  a  year. 

We  can  know  nothing  of  the  early  times  of  Massasoit,  Our  next  visitor  to 
liis  country,  that  we  shall  here  notice,  was  Capt.  Thomas  Dermer,  This  was 
in  May,  1619.  He  sailed  for  Monhigon  ;  thcnc^>,  in  that  month,  for  Virginia, 
in  an  open  pinnace ;  consequently  was  obliged  to  kei»p  close  in  shore.  Ho 
found  places  which  had  been  inhabited,  but  at  thnt  time  container!  no  people  ; 
and  farther  onward  nearly  all  wore  dt^ad,  of  a  great  nicknes?}*,  which  was  then 
prevailing,  but  nearly  abated.  When  he  came  to  Plhnouth,  all  were  dead. 
From  thence  he  traveled  a  day's  journey  into  the  country  westwanl,  to  Na- 
masket,  now  Middleborough.  From  this  ]>lace  he  s<>nt  a  messenger  to  visit 
Massasoit,  In  this  expedition,  he  redtKimed  two  Frenchmen  from  MassajtaWB 
people,  who  had  lK«cn  cast  away  on  the  coast  three  years  before. 

But  to  be  more  jMUiicular  with  Capt.  Dtrmtr^  we  will  hear  him  in  his  own 
manner,  which  is  by  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Samutl  Purchas,  the  compiler  of  the 
Pilgrimage,  dated  27  Dec.  llilO. 

"When  I  arrived  at  my  savage's  [Squanio^s]  native  countrj-,  (finding  all 
dead,)  I  travelled  alougst  a  day's  journey,  to  a  place  called  JVummastaqujflj 
where  iindhig  inhaliitants,  I  des|)atched  a  met^senger,  a  day's  journey  farther 
west,  to  Pocanokit,  which  bonlereth  on  the  sea ;  whence  cajtH*  to  see  me  two 
kings,  attended  >\itli  a  guanl  of  50  armed  men,  who  Ix^ing  well  satisfied  with 
that  my  savage  and  I  discoursed  unto  them,  (bcinc  desirous  of  novelty,)  gave 
me  content  m  whatsoever  I  demanded  ;  where  I  ioinid  that  former  reiatMHM 
were  true.    Here  I  redeemeil  a  Frenchman,  and  af\er>vards  another  at  Maasta- 

and  that  Capt.  Goifnvli.  who  made  a  link'  stay  in  the  same  place,  gave  such  a  report  of  N. 
England  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  adventurous  countrymen,  some  of  whom  immedialely 
procured  a  chaiter,"  &c. — Vol.  I.  p.  337,  33i>,  If  we  could  know  from  whence  the  above  was 
taken  (that  is,  the  authority  the  wnter  of  that  work  made  use  of),  it  mi^it  at  once,  perhapiy 

'^Idtni.ron.  1.  2'),  has  the  same  fact,  thon>;h  not  quite  so  circumstantiwlv 


settle  the  question.     Oldtnixon,  1.  2'),  has  the  same  fact,  though  not  quite 

related.     Mr.  Bancroft,  in  his  I.  Vol.  of  the  Hist.  I'nited  States,  supposes  OldmixoHf  throtu^ 

carelessness,  mistakes  Drakr'x  landinur  in  California,  iu  157'J.  for  that  in  N.  England,  in  1«^, 


are,  "The  year  foUowing^  (l58o).  Sir  Richard  GreenrU*'.  conveyed  an  English  colony  thitber 
[this  author  mistakes  the  situation  of  the  places  he  describes,  in  a  wretched  manner],  under  the 
government  of  Mr.  Ralph  Lane,  who  continued  there  [yet  he  is  speaking  of  N.  Eng.]  till  tbe 
next  year  (158G),  but.  upon  some  extraordinary  occasion,  returned,  with  Sir  Francia  Drake, 
into  England,  being  a('counte<l  by  nuno  the  first  discoverer  thereof."  Blome'a  work  was 
printed  m  1687,  ano  mav  have  l»een  Oldmixons  aiithority.  In  the  Gent.  Mag.,  Vol.  XXV., 
p.  SSI.  it  is  said.  "  Sir  f'rouris  Drake,  who  made  a  discent  on  the  coast,  continued  there  bat  a 
very  short  time,  so  that  whatever  had  l>een  known  of  this  country  was  so  much  forgotten  in  IGVIS, 
that  Gosnold  fell  in  with  the  coast  by  accident,  as  he  was  pursuing  another  design."  Fergter*s 
error  about  Sir  Francis's  being  on  the  coast  in  15o5,  is  .surprising;  but  it  is  stiii  more  surpris- 
ing that  any  one.  pretending  to  be  an  historian,  should  co]>y  it.  See  Forater,  295,  and  Atuya^^ 
Newfoundland,  74.  In  Prince's  }V'orthif-s  of  Drron,  an  account  of  Sir  Btntard  Drakt^s 
expedition  to  the  New  England  seas,  in  ir>85,  may  be  seen  ;  also  in  Purchase j  v.  1882.  Quaen 
Elizabeth  sent  over  Sir  Bernard,  with  a  naval  force,  to  dis[>osse$s  any  Portuguese,  or  otherB* 
that  he  might  find  fishing  there.  He  found  many  vessels  emploved  in  that  busine.<is,  some  of 
which  lie  captured,  and  dis|)ersed  the  rest,  aiul  returned  to  England  with  several  Portugnete 
prizes.  Now  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Elizabeth  had  instmcted  Sir  Francit  to  coast  up 
mto  these  seas,  when  he  had  finished  his  designs  in  South  America  and  Virginia,  to  see  if  there 
were  any  vessels  of  other  nations  usurping  the  riglits  of  her  citizens ;  and  hence  mattontiva 
writers  fiave  confounded  the  names  of  Sir  Bernard  and  Sir  Francis,  they  l>cing  both  distm* 
guished  admirals  at  that  time,  and  both  having  the  same  surname,  and  originally  of  the  same 
mmily.  The  expedition  of  Sir  Bernard  was  the  year  before  that  of  Sir  FrancU,  and  hoies 
arose  the  anachronism.  Several  English  navigators  had  been  on  this  coast  before  1600.  CajiC. 
Oeorge  Drake  made  a  voyage  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence  in  1593 ;  but  ni^etbcr  any  of  ' 
landed  in  what  is  now  New  England,  is  at  present  imknown. 
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cbusit,  who  three  yean  since  escaped  shipwreck  at  the  north-east  of  Cape 
Cod." 

We  have  mentioned  his  interview  with  Mcusasoit^  whom  we  suppose  was 
one  of  the  kmgs  mentioned  in  the  letter,  and  Quadequina  was  no  ooubt  the 
other. 

In  another  letter,  Mr.  Dermer  says  the  Indians  would  have  killed  him  at 
Namasket,  had  not  Sqvaato  entreated  hard  for  him.  **•  Their  desire  of  revenge 
(he  adds)  was  occasioned  by  an  Englishman,  who,  having  many  of  them  on 
lx>ard,  made  great  slaughter  of  them  with  their  murderers  and  small  shot,  when 
(as  theysay)  they  offered  no  injury  on  their  parts." 

Mr.  Thomas  Morion^  the  author  who  made  himself  so  merry  at  the  expense 
of  the  Pilgrims  of  Plimouth,  has  the  following  passage  concerning  these 
Frenchmen: — ^"It  fortuned  some  few  yeares  before  the  English  came  to 
inhabit  at  new  Plimmouth  in  New  England,  that,  upon  some  cHstast  given  in 
the  Massachussets  Bay,  by  Frenchmen,  then  trading  there  with  the  natives  for 
beaver,  they  set  upon  the  men,  at  such  advantage,  that  they  killed  manie  of 
them,  burned  their  shipp,  then  riding  at  anchor  by  an  island  there,  now  called 
Peddock's  Island,  in  memory  of  Ltimard  Peddock  that  landed  there,  (where 
many  wilde  anckiesf  haunt^  that  time,  which  hee  thought  had  bin  tame,)  dis- 
tributing them  unto  five  sachems  which  were  lords  of  the  severall  territories 
adjoyning,  they  did  keep  them  so  long  as  they  lived,  only  to  sport  themselves 
at  them,  and  made  these  five  Frenchmen  fetch  them  wood  and  water,  which  is 
the  general!  worke  they  require  of  a  servant  One  of  these  five  men  outliving 
the  rest,  had  learned  so  much  of  their  language,  as  to  rebuke  them  for  their 
bloudv  deede :  saying  that  God  would  be  angry  with  them  for  it ;  and  that  he 
would  in  his  displeasure  destroy  them ;  but  me  salvages  (it  seems,  boasting 
of  their  strenfdi|  replyed,  and  said,  that  they  were  so  many  that  Gfod  could  not 
kill  them."  This  seems  to  be  the  same  story,  only  differently  told  from  that 
related  above  frora  Smith. 

Dec.  n,  O.  S4  1620,  the  pilgrims  had  arrived  at  Plimouth,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  a  portion  of  MassasoWs  country.  With  the  nature  of  their 
proceedings,  he  was  at  first  unacquainted,  and  sent  occasionally  some  of  his 
men  to  observe  their  strange  motions.  Very  few  of  these  Indians,  however, 
were  seen  by  the  pilgrims.  At  length  he  sent  one  of  his  men,  who  had  been 
some  time  with  the  EngUsh  fishing  vessels  about  the  country  of  the  Kenne- 
beck,  and  had  learned  a  Uttle  of  theu*  language,  to  observe  more  strictly  what 
was  progressing  amon^  the  strangers  at  his  place  of  Patuxet,  which  these 
intruders  now  <^ed  Phmouth.    This  was  in  March,  1621. 


*  In  his  "  New  Canaan,'*  22,  23. 

t  Modern  naturalists  do  not  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  this  animal ! 

i  The  length  of  a  year  was  fixed  by  Julius  Ccesar  at  365  days  and  6  hours,  or  3651  days. 
Thisl  of  a  day  beinc  omitted  for  4  years  amounted  to  a  whole  day,  and  was  then  aadedf  to 
the  db5  in  the  month  of  February,  which  4th  year  was  called  lecm  year,  because  it  leaped 
forward  one  day.  But  by  this  supputation  it  was  perceived  that  the  year  was  too  long,  and 
consequently  the  seasons  were  getting  out  of  place.  Pope  Grr^ory  found,  in  1582,  that  the 
vernal  equinox,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Nieene  council,  A.  D.  325,  fell  on  2i  March,  fell  now 
10  days  beyond  it ;  therefore  he  ordered  10  days  to  be  struck  out  of  October,  1582 :  and  to 
prevent  the  recivrence  of  the  difficulty  in  future,  decreed  that  3  days  should  be  abated  m  every 
400  years,  by  restoring  leap  years  to  common  years  Bt  the  end  or  3  successive  centuries,  and 
makmg  leap  year  agam  at  the  close  of  every  4th  century.  Thus  1700, 1800, 1900, 2100,  &,e. 
though  divisible  by  4,  are  common  years,  out  2000, 2400, 2800,  &c.  are  leap  years.  This 
method  of  keeping^  the  j'ear  is  called  New  Sttlx,  and  that  before  the  reformation  by 
Gregory,  Old  Style.  Even  this  correction  does  not  set  the  year  exactly  right  3  but  the  error 
is  so  small  that  it  amounts  to  scarce  a  da^  and  a  half  in  5000  years,  and  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  about  a  nearer  approximation. 

Because  this  correction  bad  a  Catholic  or  Popish  origin,  Protestants  would  not  for  a  long 
time  adopt  it.  At  length,  in  the  year  1751,  the  Englisn  Parliament  enacted,  that  the  3d  of 
Sept  of  that  year  should  be  callecl  the  14th,  thereby  striking  out  11  days,  which  their  calendar 
at  that  late  oeriod  reouired,  to  reduce  it  to  the  Gregorian.  Aod  hence  the  reason  of  our 
calling  the  11  Dec.  O.  8..  the  22  N.  S.  The  reason  also  of  our  adding  11  days  instead  of  10 
is  obvious,  because,  in  adopting^  the  Catholic  method  170  years  after  it  bad  Seen  introduced 
by  Gregory,  another  day  was  gained,  and  therefore  10-|-l=sll. 
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Wq  have,  m  speokiug  ofSamoset  and  Sqiumto,  observed  that  it  was  through 
the  agency  of  the  former  that  a  knowledge  was  sained  by  the  pilgrims  of  Jlfuf- 
9a9oiL  It  was  upon  22  March,  1621,  that  they  Drought  the  welcome  newB  to 
Plimouth,  that  their  chief  was  near  at  hand  :*  ^  and  they  brought  with  thom 
(say  the  Pilgrims)  some  few  skins  to  truck,  and  sonic  red  herrings,  newly  taken 
and  dried,  Imt  not  salted ;  and  signified  unto  us,  that  their  great  sagamore. 
Ma89a9oil,  was  hard  by,  with  Quadequina,  his  brother.  They  could  not  well 
express  in  English  what  they  would ;  hut  after  an  hour  the  king  came  to  the 
top  of  an  hill  [supposed  to  Hkj  that  now  (^ilU^d  ff'atsorCs,  on  the  south  side  of 
Town-brook]  over  aguinst  us,  and  had  in  his  train  GO  men,  tiiat  we  could 
well  behold  them,  and  they  us.  We  were  not  willing  to  send  our  governor 
to  them,  and  they  unwilling  to  come  to  us :  so  Squanto  went  again  unto  him, 
who  brought  word  that  we  should  send  one  to  parley  with  him,  which  we  did, 
which  was  Edward  Winslow,  to  know  his  mind,  and  to  signify  the  miiA  and 
will  of  our  governor,  which  was  to  have  tnuling  and  peace  with  him.  We 
sent  to  the  king  a  pair  of  knives,  and  a  copper  chain,  with  a  jewel  in  it.  To 
Quadequina  we  sent  likewise  a  knife,  and  a  jewel  to  hang  in  his  ear,  and 
withal  a  pot  of  strong  water,  a  good  quantity  of  biscuit,  and  some  butter^ 
which  were  alt  willingly  accepted." 

The  Englishman  then  made  a  si)oech  to  him  about  his  kind's  love  and  good- 
ness to  him  and  his  people,  and  that  he  accepted  of  him  as  his  friend  and  ally. 
^  He  liked  well  of  the  speech,  (say  the  £uglish,)an(l  heard  it  attentively,  though 
tlie  interpreters  did  not  well  e.vpre.'^s  it  Af\er  he  had  eaten  and  drunk  himae^ 
and  given  the  rest  to  his  company,  he  looked  u^Km  our  messenger's  sword  and 
armor,  whicli  he  had  on,  with  intimation  of  his  desire  to  buy  it ;  but,  on  tfie 
other  side,  our  messenger  showed  his  unwillingness  to  part  with  it  In  the 
end  he  left  him  in  the  custo<]y  of  Ouadequina,  his  brother,  and  came  over  the 
brook,  and  some  20  men  following  nim.  We  kept  six  or  seven  as  hofitageafe 
our  messenger." 

As  MassasoU  proceeded  to  meet  the  English,  they  met  him  with  six  soldiersi 
who  saluted  each  other.  Several  of  his  men  were  with  him,  but  all  left  their 
bows  and  arrows  behind.  They  were  conducted  to  a  new  house  which  was 
iNurtly  finished,  and  a  green  rug  was  spread  upon  tlie  floor,  and  several  cuah- 
lons  for  Maaaasolii  and  his  chiefs  to  sit  down  upon.  Then  came  the  Engliab 
govenior,  followed  by  a  drummer  and  tnnnpeter  and  a  few  soldiers,  and  aAer 
kissing  one  another,  all  sat  down.  Some  strong  water  being  brought,  the 
governor  drank  to  Masaasoitj  who  in  his  turn  "  drank  a  great  draught,  that 
made  him  sweat  all  the  while  aAer."  • 

They  now  proceeded  to  make  a  treaty,  which  stipulated,  that  neifter  Maaaa- 
soil  nor  any  of  his  people  should  do  hurt  to  the  Enjflish,  and  that  if  thejr 
did  they  should  be  given  up  to  bo  punished  by  them  ;  and  that  if  the  Gnglisb 
did  any  hann  to  him  or  any  of  his  people,  thry  (the  Erificlish)  would  do  the  like 
to  them.  That  if  any  did  unjustly  war  against  him,  the  English  were  to  aid 
him,  and  he  was  to  do  the  same  in  his  turn,  and  by  so  doing  King  James  would 
esteem  him  his  friend  and  ally. 

^  All  which  (they  say)  the  king  seemed  to  like  well,  and  it  was  applauded 
of  his  followers."  And  they  add,  ^  All  the  while  he  sat  by  the  governor,  he 
trembled  for  fear." 

At  this  time  he  is  described  as  *'  a  very  lusty  man,  in  his  l)cst  years,  an  able 
body,  grave  of  countenance,  and  simre  of  speech ;  in  his  attire  little  or  nothing 
differing  from  the  rest  of  his  followers,  only  in  a  great  chain  of  white  bone 
beads  about  his  neck;  and  at  it,  behind  his  neck,  hangs  a  little  bag  of  tobacco^ 
which  he  drank,  and  gave  us  to  drink.f    His  face  was  i)ainted  with  a  aad  red 


*  MourCt  narrative  is  here  continued  from  the  last  extract  in  p.  10,  without  any  omissioii. 

f  I  presume  that  by  "drinking  tobacco,"  smoking  is  meant.  The  pilgrims  were  pro^iablj 
not  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  smoking  at  all,  and  hence  this  sort  of  misnomer  it  aot 
strange,  though  it  may  oe  thought  a  little  odd.  How  lonjjf  smoking  went  by  the  name  of 
drinxni^  at  Pnmouth  1  do  not  learn ;  but  in  1646  this  entry  is  found  in  the  Plimouth  reeoffdi: 
— *'  Anthony  Thacherhud  George  PoU  were  chosen  a  committee  to  draw  up  an  order  ecM- 
earning  disorderly  drinking  of  Tobacco." 

Roger  Williams  says,  m  his  Key,  "  Generally  all  the  men  throughout  the  coantry  have  a 
tobacco-bag,  with  a  pipe  in  it,  hanging  at  their  back." 

Dr.  IJuuherMByt,  that  an  aged  man  in  Plimouth,  who  was  a  great  smoker,  oied  to 
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like  munejy  and  oiled  both  head  and  &ce,  that  he  looked  peasily.  All  his 
fi>Uowera  hkeiffifle  were,  in  their  fiusea,  in  part  or  in  whole,  painted,  some  black, 
some  red,  some  yeDow,  and  some  white ;  some  with  crosses  and  other  antic 
works ;  some  had  skins  on  them,  and  some  naked ;  all  strong,  tall  men  in  ap- 
pearance. The  king  had  in  his  bosom,  hanging  in  a  string,  a  great  long  knife. 
lie  marvelled  much  at  our  trumpet,  and  some  of  his  men  would  sound  it  as 
well  as  they  could.  Samoaet  afid  tSquanto  stayed  all  night  with  us."  MasstuoH 
retired  into  the  woods,  about  half  a  mile  fiom  the  Engush,  and  there  encamped 
at  night  with  his  men,  women  and  children.    Thus  ended  March  2SM,  1621. 

During  his  first  visit  to  the  English,  he  expressed  great  signs  of  fear,  and 
during  the  treaty  could  not  refrain  fi^m  trembling.*  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see 
huw  much  hand  he  had  in  making  it,  but  unnUd  that  there  had  never  been  worse 
ones  made. 

It  was  agreed  that  some  of  his  people  should  come  and  plant  near  by,  in  a 
few  days,  and  live  there  all  summer.  **That  night  we  kept  good  watch,  but 
there  was  no  appearance  of  danger.  The  next  morning  divers  of  their  people 
came  over  to  us,  hopinff  to  get  some  victuals,  as  we  imagined.  Some  or  them 
told  us  the  king  would  have  some  of  us  come  to  see  him.  Capt  SUmdiah  tittd 
Isaac  jSlderton  went  venterously,  who  were  welcomed  of  him  after  their  man- 
ner. He  ^ve  them  three  or  four  ground  nuts  and  some  tobacco.  We  cannot 
yet  conceive,  (they  continue,)  but  that  he  is  willing  to  have  peace  with  us ;  for 
thev  have  seen  our  people  sometimes  alone  two  or  three  in  the  woods  at  work 
and  fowling,  when  as  tney  ofiered  them  no  harm,  as  they  miffht  easily  have 
done ;  and  especially  because  he  hath  a  potent  adversary,  the  Narrohigansets,! 
that  are  at  war  ¥rith  him,  against  whom  he  thinks  we  ma^  be  some  strength  to 
him ;  for  our  pieces  are  terrible  unto  them.  This  mommg  they  stayed  till  10 
or  11  of  the  clock ;  and  our  governor  bid  them  send  the  king's  kettle,  and  filled 
it  with  peas,  which  pleased  them  well ;  and  so  they  went  their  way."  Thus 
ended  the  first  visit  ofMasBoaoU  to  the  pilgrims.  We  should  here  note  that  he 
ever  after  treated  the  English  with  kmcUiess,  and  the  peace  now  concluded 
was  undisturbed  for  nearly  40  years.  Not  that  any  viriting  or  articles  of  a 
treaty,  of  which  he  never  had  any  adequate  idea,  was  the  cause  of  his  fiiendly 
behavior,  but  it  was  the  natural  goodness  of  his  heart 

The  pilgrims  report,  that  at  this  time  he  was  at  war  with  the  Narraganseta. 
But  if  this  were  the  case,  it  could  have  been  nothing  more  than  some  small 
skirmishing. 

Meanwhile  Squanto  and  Samoset  remained  with  the  English,  instructing  them 
how  to  live  in  their  country ;  equal  in  all  respects  to  Robinson  Cruso^s  man 
fViday^  and  had  De  Foe  lived  in  that  age  he  might  have  made  as  good  a  story 
from  their  history  as  he  did  from  that  ofMexcawer  SdkirJL — **  Squanio  went  to 
fish  [a  day  or  two  after  Massasoit  left]  for  eels.  At  night  he  came  home  with 
as  many  as  he  could  lift  in  one  hand,  which  our  people  were  glad  of.  Thev 
were  fat  and  sweet  He  trod  them  out  with  his  feet,  and  so  caught  them  with 
his  hands,  without  any  other  instrument" 

It  drinking  tobacco.  Hist.  Plim.  Si.  lliis  we  infer  was  within  the  recollection  of  the  au- 
thor. 

The  notion  that  tobacco  is  so  called  from  the  blnnd  Tobago,  is  erroneously  entertained  by 
many.  When  Sir  Francis  Drake  discovered  the  country  to  the  north  of  California,  in  1579. 
the  writer  of  the  account  of  his  voyage  says,  the  Indians  presented  the  admiral  with  a  small 
basket  made  of  rushes,  filled  with  an  hert>  they  called  tabah.  From  another  passage  it 
appears,  that  the  Indians  of  that  recion,  like  those  of  New  England,  had  bags  in  which  toraeco 
was  carried.     Burnetts  Voyo/res,  L  344-7. 

*  And,  with  this  fact  before  him,  the  author  of  "  TaUt  of  the  Imdians  "  says,  the  treaty  was 
made  with  dciiberatum  and  cheer/ulnet*  on  the  part  of  MomomoU  ! 

t  Few  Indian  names  have  been  spelt  more  ways  than  this.  From  the  nature  of  the  Indian 
lanruage,  it  is  evident  that  no  r  snould  be  used  in  it.  Nahigonsik  and  Nantigansick,  R. 
IVS/uufw. — Nechmnsitt,  Oookm. — Nantymuisiks,  Callender. — ^Nanohignnset,  Win»tow*8 
Chad  Newt  from  N.  Eng. — Nanhyganset,  Judge  Johmor^s  Life  of  Oen.  G^rMie.— These  are 
but  few  of  tne  permutations  without  the  r,  and  Uiose  with  it  are  stiU  more  nomeroos. 

The  meanbg  of  the  name  is  still  uncertain.  Madam  KMght,  in  her  Joomal,  22  and  tS. 
wsjtf  at  a  place  where  she  hapoened  to  put  up  for  a  night  in  that  country,  she  heard  some  oi 
the  **  town  topers ''  disputing  aoout  the  origin  of  the  word  Narra^antet.^  **  One  saJd  it  was  so 
named  by  Indians,  because  there  grew  a  brier  there  of  a  prodigious  hdgfat  and  bigness,  who 
qnoted  aa  Indian  of  so  barbarous  a  name  for  his  author  that  she  coold  not  write  it.''^  Another 
said  it  meant  a  oeM>rated  spring,  which  was  very  cold  in  samm«r,  and  "  as  hot  as  could  be 
imagined  in  the  winter/'  « 
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This  Sijuanto  became  oflcrwanls  au  imjiortaiit  personage  in  Indian  polidci^ 
and  some  of  Lis  manccuvrcs  remind  us  of  some  managing  politicians  of  our 
own  times.  In  16S22,  lie  forfeited  his  life  by  plotting  to  destroy  that  of  Mas8^ 
soil,  as  will  be  found  related  in  the  life  of  HobomoL  On  that  occ^on,  MassaioU 
went  himself  to  Plimouth,  "being  much  offended  and  enraged  against  TSsquann 
turn ;  ^  but  the  governor  succe(Kled  in  allaying  his  wrath  n)r  tliat  time.  SooD 
after,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  entreat  tlie  govcniof  to  consent  to  his  being  put  to 
death ;  the  governor  said  he  deserved  death,  but  as  he  knew  not  how  to  get 
along  without  hun  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  he  would  spare  bun. 

Determined  in  his  pun)ose,  Massasoit  soon  sent  the  same  messenger  again, 
accompanied  by  many  others,  who  ofl'ered  many  beaver  skins  diat  Tisquanittm 
might  he  given  up  ti)  them.  They  demanded  him  in  the  name  of  Massamni^ 
as  f)eing  one  of  his  subjects,  whom,  (says  Jf'iiisloWj)  by  our  first  articles  of 
peace,  we  could  not  retain.  But  out  of  resj)ect  to  the  English,  tliey  would  not 
seize  him  without  their  consent.  Massasoit  had  si'ut  his  own  kni^  to  bo  used 
in  cutting  off?*  his  head  and  liands,  which  were  to  be  brought  to  hun. 

Meantime  SquarUo  came  and  delivenul  hims<.'lf  up  to  tlie  governor,  charging 
Hobomok  with  his  overthrow,  and  teUing  him  to  deliver  him  or  not  to  the  tnes^ 
sengers  of  Massasoit^  as  he  thought  fit.  It  s<>ems  from  the  narrative  that,  as 
the  governor  was  al>out  to  do  it,  they  gnnv  imrmtient  at  the  delay,  and  vreat 
off*  in  a  rage.  The  delay  was  ocriLsioned  by  tlie  ai)pearance  of  a  boat  in  the 
harbor,  which  the  governor  pretended  might  be  that  of  an  enemy,  as  there  had 
been  a  rumor  that  the  French  had  meditated  breaking  up  the  settlement  of  the 
English  in  this  region.  This,  however,  was  doubtless  only  a  pretence,  and 
employed  to  wear  out  the  patience  of  his  unwelcome  visitors.  Hence  that 
Massasoit  shoukl  for  some  time  after  "seem  to  frown  "  on  the  English,  as  they 
complain,  is  certainly  no  wonder. 

The  next  summer,  in  June  or  July,  Massasoit  was  visited  by  several  of  the 
English,  among  whom  wtis  Mr.  Edward  Jfmslow,  Mr.  Stephen  Hopkins^  and 
Squanto  as  their  interpreter.  Their  object  was  to  find  out  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, in  case  they  should  have  to  call  upon  him  for  assistance ;  to  keep  good 
the  friendly  corresjwndence  commenced  at  Plimouth  ;  and  especially  to  cause 
him  to  prevent  his  men  from  hanging  al>out  them,  and  hving  upon  them, 
which  was  then  considered  very  bunlensome,  as  they  had  l>egun  to  grow  short 
of  pro>nsions.  That  their  visit  might  Ix?  acceptable,  they  took  along,  for  a 
present,  a  trooper's  red  cwit,  with  some  lare  upon  it,  and  a  cf»pper  chain ;  vritfa 
these  Massasoit  was  exceedingly  well  pleaded.  The  chain,  they  told  him,  he 
must  send  as  a  signal,  when  any  of  his  men  wished  to  visit  them,  so  tliat  they 
might  not  Ikj  imjK)sed  upon  by  stnmgers. 

When  the  English  arrived  at  Pokanoket,  Massasoit  was  absent,  !)ut  was 
inunediately  sent  for.    Beuig  inform(>d  that  he  wils  coming,  the  English  began 
to  prepare  to  shoot  off  their  giuis  ;  this  so  frightened  the  women  and  children, 
that  they  ran  away,  and  would  not  nuuni  until  the.  inteq)rt»ter  assured  them 
that  tlw^y  need  not  fear ;  and  when  Massasoit  arrived,  tli<*y  saluted  hinn  by  a 
discharge,  at  which  he  was  vory  much  elated  ;  and  "who,  after  their  manner, 
(says  one  of  the  company,)  kindly  welcomed  us,  and  took  us  into  his  house, 
and  set  us  down  by  him,  where,  having  delivered  our  message  and  presents, 
and  liavuig  put  the  coat  on  his  back,  and  the  chain  al)out  his  neck,  he  w^as  not 
a  little  proud  to  behold  himself,  and  his  men  also,  to  see  their  king  so  bravely 
attired."  *     A  new  treaty  was  now  held  with  him,  and  he  ver}'  good-naturedly 
assented  to  all  tfiat  Avas  desired,     lb;  tlit'u  made  a  spi.»ech  to  his  men,  many  of 
them  being  assembled  to  see  the  English,  which,  as  near  as  they  could  learn  its 
meaning,  acquainted  them  with  what  course  they  might  pun?ue  hi  regard  to 
the  English.     Among  other  things,  he  said,  "  ,rlm  I  not  Massasoit,  commander 
of  the  country  about  us  9    Is  not  sit/ih  and  such  places  mine,  and  Ike  people  qf 
them  ?    They  shall  take  their  skins  to  the  English,      This  his  people  applaud^ 
In  his  spc'cch,  "  he  named  at  least  Uiirty  places,"  over  which  he  had  controL 
"This  bemg  ended,  he  lighted  tobacco  for  us,  and  fell  to  discoursing  of  Eng^ 
land  and  of  the  king's  majestv',  marvelling  that  he  should  live  without  a  wif^ 
He  seems  to  have  l)een  eml)iitere<l  against  the  Fn?nch,  and  wished  "  us  not  to 
suffer  them  to  come  to  Narragaiiset,  for  it  won  King  Jameses  country,  and  he 

*  Jfourt's  RJalivn,  in  Cvi.  Mms.  Ui.<t.  Soc.  """ 
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Ring  Jameses  man."  He  had  no  victuals  at  this  time  ti^^ive  to  the  Eog- 
liflli,  and  uight  coming  on,  they  retired  to  rest  supperlcss.  He  had  but  one 
bed,  if  so  it  might  be  called,  ^  beinff  only  planks  laid  a  foot  from  the  ground, 
and  a  thin  mat  upon  them."  *  ^  He  laid  us  on  the  bed  with  himself  and  his 
wife,  they  at  tlie  one  end,  and  we  at  the  other.  Two  more  of  his  men,  for 
want  of  room,  pressed  by  and  upon  us ;  so  that  we  were  worse  weary  of  our 
lodging  than  of  bur  journey." 

^  The  next  day,  many  of  their  sachims  or  petty  eovemors  came  to  see  us, 
and  many  of  their  men  also.  There  they  went  to  ueir  manner  of  games  for 
skins  and  knives."  It  is  amusing  to  learn  that  the  English  tried  to  get  a 
chance  in  this  gambling  af&ir.  They  say,  **  There  we  challenged  them  to 
shoot  with  them  for  skins,"  but  they  were  too  cunning  for  them,  "  only  they 
desired  to  see  one  of  us  shoot  at  a  mark ;  who  shooting  with  hail  shot,  they 
wondered  to  see  the  mark  so  full  of  holes." 

The  next  day,  about  one  o'clock,  MassasoU  brought  t^vo  large  fishes  and 
boiled  them ;  but  the  pilgrims  still  thought  their  chance  for  refreshment  very 
small,  as  **  there  were  at  least  forty  looking  for  a  share  in  them ;"  but  scanty  as 
it  was,  it  came  very  timely,  as  they  had,  fasted  two  nights  and  a  day.  The 
English  now  left  him,  at  which  he  was  very  sorrowfuL 

**  Very  importunate  he  was  (says  our  author)  to  have  us  stay  with  them 
longer.  But  we  desired  to  keep  the  sabbath  at  home,  and  feared  we  should 
either  be  hght-headed  for  want  of  sleep ;  for  what  with  bad  lodging,  the  sav- 
ages' barbarous  singing,  (for  they  used  to  sing  themselves  asleep,^  lice  and  fleas 
within  doors,  and  mu^etoes  without,  we  could  hardly  sleep  all  tne  tune  of  our 
being  there ;  we  much  fearing,  that  if  we  should  stay  any  longer,  we  should 
not  be  able  to  recover  home  for  want  of  strength.  So  that,  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, before  sunrising,  we  took  our  leave,  and  departed,  Massasovt  being  both 
ffneved  and  ashamed,  that  he  could  no  better  entertain  us.  And  retaining 
TisquarUum  to  send  from  place  to  place  to  procure  truck  for  us,  and  appointing 
anotner,  called  Tokamakamon,  in  ms  place,  whom  we  had  found  faithful  before 
and  after  upon  all  occasions." 

This  faithful  servant,  Tokamahamon,  was  in  the  famous  ^voyage  to  the 
kingdom  of  Nauset,"  and  was  conspicuous  for  his  courage  in  the  expedition 
against  Caunbitant, 

In  1623,  Massasott  sent  to  his  friends  in  Plimouth  to  inform  them  that  he 
was  very  dangerously  sick.  Desiring  to  render  him  aid  if  possible,  the  gov- 
ernor despatched  Mr.  Winsloto  again,  with  some  medicines  and  cordials,  and 
Hobbomok  as  interpreter ;  ^  having  one  Master  John  Hamdeny  a  gentleman  of 
London,  who  then  wintered  with  us,  and  desired  much  to  see  the  country,  for 
my  consort."  f  In  their  way  they  found  many  of  his  subjects  were  gone  to 
Pokanoket,  it  being  their  custom  for  all  friends  to  attend  on  such  occasions. 
"  When  we  came  tliither  (says  Mr.  Window)  we  found  the  house  so  full  of 
men,  as  we  could  scarce  get  in,  though  they  used  their  best  diligence  to  make 
way  for  us.  There  were  they  in  the  midst  of  their  charms  for  him,  making 
such  a  hellish  noise,  as  it  distempered  us  that  were  well,  and,  therefore,  unlike 
to  ease  him  that  was  sick.  About  him  were  six  or  eight  women,  who  chafed 
his  arms,  legs  and  tliighs,  to  keep  heat  in  him.  When  they  had  made  an  end 
of  their  charming,  one  told  him  that  his  fiiends,  the  Enfflish,  were  come  to  see 
him.  Having  understanding  lefl,  but  his  sight  was  whouy  gone,  he  asked,  ipho 
was  come.    They  told  him  Winsnowy  (for  they  cannot  pronounce  \bg  letter  l^ 

*  La  SalU  says  (  Expedition  in  America,  p.  ll.j  of  the  Indians'  beds  in  general,  ihat  "  they 
are  made  up  with  some  pieces  of  wood,  upon  which  they  lay  skins  full  of  wool  or  straw,  but^ 
for  their  covering;  the^  use  the  finest  sort  of  skins,  or  else  mats  finely  wrought." 

t  Winslmo^s  Relation.  The  Mr.  Hamden  mentioned,  is  supposed,  by  some,  to  be  the 
celebrated  JWin  Hamden,  famous  in  the  time  of  Charles  L,  and  who  died  of  a  wound  received 
in  an  attempt  to  intercept  Prince  Rupert,  near  Oxford,  while  supporting  the  cause  of  the 
parliament.    See  Rapin's  England,  ii.  477,  and  Kennet.  iii.  137.  « 

It  would  be  highly  gratifying,  coidd  the  certainty  of  tnis  matter  be  known  ;  but,  as  yet,  we 
must  acknowle<%e  that  aH  is  mere  speculation.  Nevertheless,  we  are  piesuBed  to  meet  w\\h 
the  names  of  such  valued  martyrs  of  liberty  upon  any  page,  and  even  though  they  should 
sometimes  seem  rather  tnal  apropos  to  the  case  in  hand.  We  eannot  learn  that  any  of 
Hamden's  biographers  have  discovered  that  he  visited  America.    Still  there  is  a  prestmiptioc 

that  he  was  «,  j^  ^j,,^  Ompdem,  Uiat,  with  daanUew  broait. 

The  little  tyrant  of  bis  fields  witlwtood."— Obat*s  Buar  ^ . 

8*  ^ 
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but  ordinarily  n  in  tfie  place  thereof^*  lie  desired  to  speak  \iith  me.  WMiWr 
I  canie  to  him,  and  they  told  him  of  it,  he  put  fortli  his  hand  to  me,  whidKrl 
took.  Then  he  said  twice,  though  very  inwardly,  Keen  ffinsruno  ?  which  w  to 
say,  AH  thou  HImIow?  I  answered,  Ahke,  tliat  is.  Yes.  Tlien  he  doubled 
these  words :  Matta  neen  wonckanet  namen,  ffinsnotp ! — that  is  to  say,  O  IFtn#- 
low,IshaU  never  see  thee  again  !^  But  contraiy  to  his  own  expectatioiiBy  an 
well  as  all  his  friends,  by  the  kind  exertions  of  Mr.  Wxnsloxo,  h^.  in  a  short  time 
entirely  recovered.  This  being  a  passage  of  great  interest  in  the  life  of  the  great 
MassasoU,  we  will  here  go  more  hito  detail  coiireming  it  When  ho  had  berome 
able  to  speak,  he  desired  Mr.  IVinslow  to  provide  him  a  broth  from  some  kind 
of  fowl :  "•  so  (says  he]  1  took  a  man  with  me,  and  made  a  shot  at  a  couple  of 
ducks,  some  sixscore  pace«  off,  and  killed  one,  at  which  he  wondered :  so  we 
returned  forthwith,  and  dresstMl  it,  making  more  broth  therewith,  which  he 
much  desired ;  never  did  I  see  a  man  so  low  brought,  recover  ui  that  meaeurD 
in  so  short  a  time.  The  fowl  l>eing  extraordinary  fat,  I  told  Hobhamock  I  mittt 
take  oflTtlie  top  thereof^  saying  it  would  make  him  very  sick  again  if  he  did  eat 
it ;  this  he  acquainted  Mnssassowat  tlierc\iith,  who  would  not  be  persuaded  to 
it,  though  I  ])res8ed  it  very  much,  showing  the  strength  tliereof,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  his  stomach,  which  could  not  ]M)SBibly  liear  it.  Notwithstanding^  he 
made  a  gross  meal  of  it,  and  ate  as  much  us  would  well  have  satisfied  a  man  in 
health.^  As  ffinsUnc  had  snid,  it  made  him  very  sick,  and  he  vomited  with 
such  violence  »that  it  made  the  bkxKl  stream  from  his  nose.  This  bleeding 
caused  them  great  alarm,  as  it  continued  for  four  hours.  When  his  no6e  ceaaed 
bleeding,  he  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  awake  for  6  or  8  hours  more.  After  ha 
awoke,  Mr.  ffinslow  washed  his  face  "and  supplied  his  l)card  and  nose  with  a 
linnen  cloth,''  when  taking  a  qunntit}'  of  wat(T  into  his  nose,  by  fiercely  eject- 
ing it,  the  blood  began  again  to  flow,  and  again  his  attendants  tliought  he  could 
not  recover,  but,  to  their  great  satisfaction,  it  soon  stopped,  and  he  gained 
strength  rapidly. 

For  this  attention  of  the  English  he  was  very  grateful,  and  alwajrs  beUered 
that  his  preservation  at  this  time  was  owing  to  the  benefit  he  received  fimn 
Mr.  HlnsUno.  In  his  way  on  his  visit  to  Massasoit,  Mr.  Jf'inslow  broke  a  bottle 
containing  some  preparation,  and,  deeming  it  necessary  to  the  sachem's  reoor* 
ery,  wTote  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Plimoutli  for  another,  and  some  chickena; 
in  which  he  gave  him  an  account  of  his  success  thus  far.  The  intention  waa 
no  sooner  made  known  to  Massasoit,  than  one  of  his  men  was  sent  ofl^  at  two 
o'clock  at  night,  for  PUmouth,  who  returned  again  with  astonishing  quicknean 
The  chickens  being  alive,  Massasoit  was  so  pleased  with  them,  and,  b«ng 
better,  would  not  suffer  them  to  he  killed,  and  kept  them  with  the  idea  of  raii^ 
ing  more.  While  at  MassasoiCs  n^sidenco,  and  just  as  thev  were  about  to 
defmrt,  the  sachem  told  Hobomok  of  a  plot  laid  by  some  of  his  subordinata 
chiefs  for  the  purjwse  of  cuning  off  the  two  English  plantations,  which  he 
charsfed  him  to  acquaint  tJie  English  with,  which  he  did.  Massasoit  stated 
tliat  he  had  l)een  urged  to  join  in  it,  or  give  his  consent  thereunto,  but  had 
always  refused,  and  used  his  endeavors  to  prevent  it.  The  particulars  of  the 
evils  which  that  plot  bn)ught  upon  its  authors  will  be  found  in  the  history  of 
mttwvamet. 

At  this  time  the  English  became  more  sensible  of  the  real  virtues  of  MoBttk' 
9oit  than  ever  before.  His  great  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  people  waa 
manifested  by  his  desiring  Mr.  IVinslow,  or,  as  IVinslow  hunself  expressea  k, 
''He  caused  me  to  go  from  one  to  another,  [in  his  village,]  requesting  me  to 
wash  their  mouths  also,  fmany  of  his  people  l)eing  sick  at  that  time,]  and  nve 
to  each  of  them  some  of  the  same  I  gave  him,  saying  they  were  good  mk* 

*  Every  people,  and  consequently  every  language,  have  their  peculiarities.  Baron  fnUtm 
ton,  Metiwires  de  la  Ameriquf,  ii.  z36,  '237 j  says,  "  Je  dirai  de.  la  langue  det  Hurons  et  des 
Iroquois  une  chose  assez  curieiise^  qui  est  qiiil  ne  s^ytrmn^  point  de  lettres  labiates ;  c*eat  a  dirtp 
de  b,  f,  m,  p.  Cevendant,  celte  langue  des  Hurons  paroil  Hre  fort  belle  et  de  tm  son  tmd  a 
fait  beau;  qitoi  quiU  ne  ferment  Jamais  hrtirs  Ircres  en  jHirlant."  And  "Xai  fossi  qmatrefamn 
h  vouUrirfaire  jarononeer  h  des  tturons  les  lettres  labiates,  maisje  n*ai  pA  y  rHltsirf  ef  Jt  crtis 
qu*en  dix  ans  us  ne  pourroui  dire  ces  mots,  bon,  fils.  Monfieur,  Pontcbartrain ;  car  au  Htm  dc 
dire  bon,  its  dirment  ouon,  cm  lieu  de  fils,  ils  vrononceroient  rils ;  au  Heu  de  monsieur, 
sieur,  au  lieu  de  Pontcbartrain,  Couchartrain.  Ilcnce  it  seems  their  languages 
goat. 
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account  of  hk  duFsdor  as  given  by  Hobomok  will  be  Ulind  in  the  Kft  of 
ftiit  chief  or  paniese. 

^  Many  whilrt  we  were  there  (says  ffinslow)  came  to  see  him ;  some,  by 
their  report,  fbom  a  place  not  less  than  100  miles  from  thence.^ 

In  1632,  a  short  war  was  carried  on  between  MaasaaoU  and  Canomcuif  the 
sachem  of  the  Nairagansete,  but  the  £n^lish  interfering  with  a  Ibrce  under 
the  spirited  Captain  SUmdishj  ended  it  with  v^  little  bloodshed.  MasmiaoU 
expected  a  serious  contest ;  uid,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  changed  hie  name, 
aiul  was  ever  afler  known  by  the  name  of  Oiosamequiny  or  Ouscaneqtdn.  Our 
historical  records  furnish  no  particulars  of  his  war  with  the  Narraganse^  lur 
ther  than  we  have  stated. 

We  may  infer  from  a  letter  written  by  Roger  ffWiamiy  that  some  of 
Plimouth  instigated  Maasaaoii^  or  Ouaamtqmn,  as  we  should  now  caU  him,  to 
lay  claim  to  Providence,  which  gave  that  good  num  some  trouble,  because,  in 
that  case,  his  lands  were  considered  as  befonging  to  Plimouth,  in  whose  juris- 
diction he  was  not  suffered  to  reside ;  and,  moreover,  he  had  bought  and  paid 
for  all  he  possessed,  of  the  Narraganset  sachems.  It  was  in  1635  that  Vbc, 
ffiUiams  ned  to  that  country,  to  avoid  being  seized  and  sent  to  En^and.  He 
found  that  Canonicus  and  Mantunnomoh  were  at  bitter  enmity  wim  OtMame- 
quin,  but  by  his  great  exertions  he  restored  peace,  without  which  he  could  not 
have  been  secure,  in  a  border  of  the  dommion  of  either.  Oumxmequm  was 
well  acquainted  with  Mr.  WUliamSy  whom  he  had  often  seen  during  his  two 
years'  residence  at  Plimouth,  and  was  a  great  friend  to  him,  and  therefore  he 
listened  readily  to  his  benevolent  instructions ;  giving  up  the  land  in  dispute 
between  himself  and  the  Narraffanset  sachems,  which  was  the  island  now 
called  Rhode  Island,  Prudence  Isuoid,  and  perhaps  some  others,  together  with 
Providence.  ^  And  (says  Mr.  WilUoTru)  I  never  denied  him,  norJUeon/inomy, 
whatever  they  desired  of  me."  Hence  their  love  and  attachment  for  him,  for 
liiis  is  ^eir  own*  mode  of  living. 

It  appears  that,  before  Manturmomoh^s  reverses  of  fortune,  he  had,  by  some 
means  or  other,  got  possession  of  some  of  the  dominions  of  Ousamequin, 
For  at  the  meeting  of  the  Comniissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  in  the 
autumn  of  1643,  they  order,  ^That  Plymouth  labor  by  all  due  means  to  restore 
Woosamequin  to  his  full  hberties,  in  respect  of  any  encroachments  by  the 
Nanohiggansetts,  or  any  other  natives ;  that  so  the  properties  of  the  Indians 
may  be  preserved  to  themselves,  and  that  no  one  sagamore  encroach  upon  the 
rest  as  of  late  :  and  that  fFooaamemdn  be  reduced  to  those  former  terms  and 
agreements  between  Plymouth  and  him."  * 

Under  date  1638,  Gov.  Winikrop  says,  ^  Oiomtmddn^  the  sachem  of  Acoome- 
meck,  on  this  side  Connecticut,  came  to  [him]  the  governor,  and  brought  a 

C resent  of  18  skins  of  beaver  from  himself  and  the  sachems  of  Mohegan 
eyond  Connecticut  and  Pakontuckett"  They  having  heard  that  the  Enguah 
were  about  to  make  war  upon  them  was  the  cause  of  their  sending  this 
present  The  governor  accepted  it,  and  tokl  Omam/tquin^  that  if  they  had  not 
wronged  the  English,  nor  assisted  their  enemies,  they  had  nothing  to  fear ; 
and,  ffiving  him  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Connecticut,  dismissed  him  well 
aatisned-f 

In  1649,  OaacuMquin  sold  to  ^EUa  Standish^  and  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Duxbury,  **  a  tract  of  land  usually  called  Sanighiuchdy^  seven  miles  square. 
This  was  Bridge  water.  It  had  been  before  granted  to  them,  only,  ipowever,  in 
preemption.  They  agreed  to  pay  Ouaamequin  seven  coats,  of  a  yard  and  a 
half  each,  nine  haushets,  eight  noes,  twenty  knives,  four  moose  skins,  and  ten 
and  a  half  yards  of  cotton  cloth. 

By  a  deed  bearing  date  9th  March,  1653,  Ousemaqmn  and  his  son  WamtiUo^ 
[fFammUa,]  afte^rwards  called  Alexander^  sold  to  the  English  of  Plimouth  <*ali 
nioee  severall  parcells  of  land  l^einff  on  the  south-easterly  side  of  Sinkunke, 
alias  Rehoboth,  bounded  by  a  little  brooke  of  water  called  Modutuash  westerly, 
and  soe  nmia^  by  a  dead  swamp  eastward,  and  soe  by  miuked  trees  as  Chuor 
mujmn  and  vnnnntto  directed,  unto  the  great  riuer,  and  all  the  meadow  about 

*  Reeords  of  the  U.  Colonies.  f  Imh^,  i.  tSi. 
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the  sides  of  both^  and  about  the  neck  called  Chachacust,  also  Papasquash  n( 
also  the  meadow  from  the  bay  to  Keecomewett,"  &c.    For  this  the  conaidenii^ 
tion  was  *<£35  sterling." 

By  a  writinc  bearing  date  "  tliis  twenty-one  of  September,  1657,"  Oiuame^ 
quin  says,  ^  I  rssamequen  do  by  tliese  jiresents  ratify  and  allow  the  sale  of  a 
certain  island  called  Cliesowanockc,  or  Hogg  Island,  which  my  son  WamaitUt 
sold  to  Richard  Smith,  of  Portsmouth  in  R.  1^  with  my  consent,  which  deed 
of  sale  or  bargain  made  tlie  7th  of  February  in  the  year  1G53, 1  do  ratify,  own 
and  confirm." 

In  1G56,  Ro^er  JVUliams  says  that  Ousamequin,  by  one  of  his  sachemSy 
"  was  at  daily  feud  with  Pumham  about  the  title  and  lordship  of  Warwick  ;  " 
and  that  liostility  was  daily  expected.  But  we  are  not  uifonued  that  any  thing 
serious  took  place. 

This  is  the  year  in  whicli  it  has  been  generally  supposed  tliat  Ousamtqvm 
died,  but  it  is  an  error  of  Hvichinsoii^s  transplanting  Ironi  Mr.  HuhhariPa  work 
into  his  ovm.  That  an  error  should  ilourish  in  so  good  a  soil  as  that  of  the 
**  History  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  is  no  wonder ;  but  it  is  a 
wonder  thot  tlie  "accurate  Hutchinson^  should  «'t  doAxn  that  date,  from  that 
passage  of  the  Indian  Wars,  wliich  was  evidently  made  without  reflection. 
It  being  at  that  time  thought  a  circumstance  of  no  consequence. 

That  the  sachem  of  Pokanoket  should  be  scarcely  known  to  our  records 
between  1(557  and  1(3G1,  a  space  of  only  about  three  years,  as  we  have  shown, 
is  not  very  surprising,  when  we  reflect  that  he  was  entirely  subservient  to  the 
English,  and  nearly  or  quite  all  of  his  lands  lx;ing  before  disi)osed  of,  or  ffiven 
up  to  them.  This,  tlierefore,  is  a  plain  reason  why  we  do  not  meet  witn  bm 
name  to  deeds  and  other  instruments.  And,  besides  this  consideration,  another 
sachem  was  known  to  be  associated  with  him  at  the  former  period,  who 
to  have  acted  as  Ousamequin^s  representative. 

He  was  aUve  in  IGCl,  and  us  late  in  diat  year  as  September.* 
months  previous  to  this,  Oneko,  with  alxiut  seventy  men,  fell  upon  a  defence- 
less town  within  die  dominions  of  Ousamequin,  killing  three  persons,  and  car- 
rying away  six  others  captive.  Ho  complained  to  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  which  interfered  in  his  behalf,  and  die  matter  waa  soon 
settled,  f 

From  the  "  Relation  "  of  Dr.  /.  Mather^  it  is  clear  that  he  lived  until  1G63L 
His  words  are, "  ^cxamfer  being  dead,  [having  died  in  1GG2,]  his  brother  PA«Zi|L 
of  late  cursed  memory,  rose  up  in  Ins  stead,  and  he  was  no  sooner  styled 
sachem,  but  immediately,  hi  the  vear  HK)2,  riiere  were  vehement  suspicions  of 
his  bloody  treachery  against  die  English."  J 

Hence,  as  we  do  not  hear  of  Jllexander  as  sarhem  until  1GG2,  which  is  also 
the  year -of  his  deatli,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  lie  could  nr»t  have  lH.'eii  long  in 
office  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  nor  could  he  have  been  styled  "  chief  sacbcm  *• 
until  afler  die  deatli  of  his  father. 

Wliether  Massasoit  had  more  than  two  sons,  is  not  certain,  although  it  w 
confidently  believed  that  he  had.  It  is  i)rolMd)le  that  his  family  yvas  large.  A 
company  of  soldiers  from  Bridgewater,  in  a  skirniiirh  with  Philip^  took  his 
sister,  and  killed  a  brodier  of  Ousamcquhij  whoso  name  was  Unkompoenj  §  or 
Mkampoin,  \\  That  he  had  another  bi-other,  called  QuadequinOy  nas  been 
mentioned. 

Gov.  Winihrop  gives  the  following  anecdote  of  Ousamequin,  As  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Hlnslow  was  returning  from  a  trading  voyage  southwanl,  having  left  hie 
vessel,  he  traveled  home  by  land,  and  in  the  way  stoi)|)ed  widi  his  old  friend 
Massasoity  who  agreed  to  accompany  him  tlie  rest  oi  the  way.  In  the  mean 
time,  OusarMquin  sent  one  of  his  men  forward  to  Plimouth,  to  surprise  the 
people  with  the  news  of  Mr.  Jfxnslow's  death.  By  his  manner  of  relating  iL 
and  the  particular  circumstances  attending,  no  one  doubted  of  its  truth,  and 

every  one  was  grieved  and  mourned  exceedingly  at  their  great  loss.     But 

^"^^^—^—-^  ■  i— — ^1^— ^.^^i— ^»^— ^— ^.^— ^ 

*  Some  records  which  Mr.  Daggftt  consulted  in  preparing  his  History  of  Atdeborougfa,  led 
him  to  conclude  that  Massasoit  oed  previous  to  June,  1G60. 

t  Original  mamucript  documents.  The  particulars  of  these  matters  will  be  given  at  larg«^ 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  lift  of  Uncos, 

t RelalKMi,  7S.  ^LMather^AA.  I  C^rrA,  38,  edit. 4to. 
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presently  they  were  as  much  surprised  at  seeing  him  coming  in  company 
with  Ousamequin.  When  it  was  known  among  the  people  that  the  sachem 
had  sent  this  news  to  them,  they  demanded  why  he  should  thus  deceive  them. 
He  replied  that  it  was  to  make  him  the  more  welcome  when  he  did  return, 
and  tliat  this  was  a  custom  of  his  people. 

One  of  the  most  renowned  captains  within  the  dominions  of  MaMaaait  vma 
Caunbitant,*  whose  residence  was  at  a  place  called  Mettapoisd,  in  the 
present  town  of  Swansey.  His  character  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
famous  Afe/ocoTnet.  The  English  were  always  viewed  by*  him  as  intruders 
and  enemies  of  his  race,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  he  intended  to  wrest 
the  country  out  of  their  hands  on  the  first  opportunity. 

In  August,  1621,  Coun^iton/ was  supposed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Nar- 
raganscts,  and  plotting  with  them  to  overthrow  Alassasott ;  and,  being  at 
Nuniasket  seeking,  say  the  Pilgrims,  "  to  draw  the  hearts  of  MassasoyCa  sub- 
jects from  him  ;  speaking  also  disdainfully  of  us,  storming  at  the  peace  be- 
tween Nauset,  Cummaquid  and  us,  and  at  T^quardum,  the  worker  of  it ; 
also  at  TokamahamMUi  and  one  Hohomoky  (two  Indians  or  Lemes,  one  of 
which  he  would  treacherously  have  murdered  a  little  before,  being  a  special 
and  trusty  man  of  Massasoyfa,)  Tokamahamon  went  to  him,  but  the  other 
two  would  not ;  yet  put  their  lives  in  their  hands,  privately  went  to  see  if 
they  could  hear  of  their  king,  and,  lodging  at  Namaschet,  were  dicovered  to 
Couhaianty  who  set  a  guard  to  beset  the  house,  and  took  Tisquantum,  (for  he 
had  said,  if  he  were  dead,  the  English  had  lost  their  tongue.)  Hohbamok  see- 
ing that  TSaquantian  was  taken,  and  Coubata^/t  held  [holding]  a  knife  at  his 
breast,  being  a  strong  and  stout  man,  brake  from  them,  and  came  to  New  Pli- 
moutti,  full  of  fear  and  sorrow  for  TKsqtumtumj  whom  he  thought  to  be  slain." 

Upon  this  the  Plimouth  people  sent  an  expedition,  under  Standiah,  of  14 
men,t  "  and  Hohbamok  for  their  guide,  to  revenge  the  supposed  death  of 
Tisqucmium  on  CovbaUmt  our  bitter  enemy,  and  to  retain  J^tpeof,  another 
sachem,  or  governor,  who  was  of  this  confederacy,  till  we  heard  what  was 
become  of  our  friend  Maisasoyt/* 

After  much  toil,  the  little  army  arrived  near  the  place  they  expected  to  find 
CaunbUard,  ^  Before  we  carhe  to  the  town  (says  the  narrator)  we  sat  down 
and  eat  such  as  our  knapsacks  aflTorded ;  that  being  done,  we  threw  them 
aside,  and  all  such  things  as  might  hinder  us,  and  so  went  on  and  beset  the 
house,  according  to  our  last  resolution.  Those  that  entered,  demanded  if 
Coubatant  were  not  there ;  but  fear  had  bereft  the  savages  of  speech.  We 
charged  them  not  to  stir,  for  if  Coubatant  were  not  there,  we  would  not  med 
die  with  them ;  if  he  were,  we  c«me  principally  for  him,  to  be  avenged  on 
him  for  the  supposed  death  of  IHsqtuintum,  and  other  matters :  but  howso- 
ever, we  would  not  at  all  hurt  their  women  or  children.  Notwithstanding, 
some  of  them  pressed  out  at  a  private  door,  and  escaped,  but  with  some 
wounds.  At  length  perceiving  our  principal  ends,  they  told  us  Covhatand 
was  returned  [home]  with  all  his  train,  and  that  Tx$quafdum  was  yet  living, 
and  in  the  town ;  [then]  ofiTering  some  tobacco,  [and]  other,  such  as  they 
had  to  eat." 

In  this  hurley  hurley,  (as  they  call  it,)  two  guns  were  fired  **  at  random," 
to  tiie  great  terror  of  all  out  Sqimido  and  Tokamahamon^  "who,  though  they 
knew  not  our  end  in  coming,  yet  assured  them  \eo  frightened]  of  our  honesty, 
[and]  that  we  would  not  hurt  them."  The  Indian  lK»y8,  seemg  th^  squaws 
protected,  cried  out,  NeeMquoM  I  Nunsquats !  that  is,  /  am  a  squaw  flama 
aquaw !  and  the  women  tried  to  screen  themselves  in  Hobomok^a  presence, 
reminding  him  that  he  was  their  friend. 

This  attack  upon  a  defenceless  house  was  made  at  midnight,  and  must 
have  been  terrible,  in  an  inconceivable  degree,  to  its  inmates,  especially  the 
sound  of  the  English  guns,  which  few,  if  any  of  them,  had  ever  heard  before. 
The  relator  proceeds :  **  But  to  be  short,  we  kept  them  we  had,  and  made 
them  make  a  £re  that  we  might  see  to.  search  the  house ;  in  the  meantime, 

— —  if: 

*  Carhitantf  Coubatanif  and  Conhitantf  were  ways  of  writing  his  name  dhn,  by  his  cob 
temporaries, 
t  Ten,  says  the  Relation.  t 
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Bohbamokmi  on  the  top  of  the  house,  and  called  JKsquanium  and 
hamoru^  They  soon  came,  with  some  otliers  with  them,  some  armed  and 
others  naked.  The  English  took  away  the  hows  and  arrows  from  those  that 
were  armed,  hut  promised  to  return  tliem  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  which  they 
probahly  did. 

They  kept  possession  of  the  captured  wigwam  until  daylight,  when  they 
re^^fased  their  prisoners,  and  marched  into  the  town  (as  they  call  it)  of  the 
Namaskets.  Here,  it  appears,  SqttarUo  had  a  house,  to  which  tliey  went,  and 
t  jok  breakfast,  anu  held  a  court  afterward,  from  which  they  issued  forth  the 
following  decree  against  CaunbitarU : — 

^  Thither  came  all  whose  hearts  were  upright  towards  us,  but  all  Covbor 
tanfs  faction  were  fled  away.  There  in  the  midst  of  them  we  manifested 
again  our  intendment,  assiuring  them,  that,  although  CoubUarU  had  now 
escaped  us,  yet  there  was  no  place  should  secure  him  and  his  from  ua,  if  he 
contmued  his  threatening  us,  and  provoking  others  against  us,  who  had 
kindly  entertained  him,  and  never  intended  evil  towards  him  till  he  now  ao 
justly  deserved  it  Moreover,  ifMassasoyt  did  not  return  in  safety  from  Nar- 
rohigganset,  or  if  hereafter  he  should  make  any  insurrqction  against  him,  or 
offer  violence  to  7\9qiumtum,  Hobomokj  or  any  of  MasstuoifCs  subjects^  we 
would  revenge  it  upon  him,  to  the  overthrow  of  him  and  his.  As  for  those 
[who]  were  woimded,  [how  many  is  not  mentioned,]  we  were  sorry  for  it^ 
though  themselves  procured  it  in  not  staying  in  the  house  at  our  conomand  : 
yet,  if  tlicy  would  return  home  with  us,  our  surgeon  should  'heal  them.  At 
this  offer  one  man  and  a  woman  that  were  wounded  went  home  with  u% 
THsquanium  and  many  other  kno>\'n  friends  accompanying  us,  and  ofiering 
all  help  that  might  be  by  carriage  of  any  thing  we  had  to  ease  us.  So  that 
by  God's  good  providence  we  sufoly  returned  home  the  morrow  night  aAer 
we  set  forth."  * 

Notwithstanding  these  rough  passages,  CaunbitarU  became  in  appearance 
reconciled  to  tlie  English,  and  on  the  13th  Sept  following  (1621)  went  to 
Plimouth  and  signed  a  treaty  of  nniity.  It  >va8  Uirough  the  intercession  of 
Massasoii  that  he  became  again  reconciled,  but  the  English  always  doubted 
his  sincerity,  as  most  probably  they  had  reason  to.  The  treaty  or  subiniaeion 
was  in  these  words : — 

"  Know  all  men  by  these  ])rcsents,  that  we  whose  names  are  underwritten, 
do  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  the  roval  subjects  of  King  Jamt»^  king  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.  In  witneM 
whereof,  and  as  a  testimonial  of  the  same,  we  have  subscribed  our  naniec,  or 
marks,  as  followeth : — 

OuqUAMEHUD,  NaTTAWAHUNT,  QUAJ)AqUIHA, 

Caw.xacome,  Caunbatant,  liuTTHomaiiy 

ObBATINNUA,  ChIKKATABAK,  APANIfOW." 

Of  some  of  these  sachems  nothing  is  known  beyond  this  transaction,  and 
of  others  very  little. 

Obbaiinua  is  supposed  to  have  been  sachem  of  Shawm ut,  where  Boston 
now  stands. 

Caumacomt  and  Apannow  may  b<^  tlie  same  tx^fore  spoken  of  as  ConecoiMHn 
and  Epanow^  though.  I  am  rather  of  opinion  that  Jipannow  means  Jispind  of 
Nausetf  JStaWtuKihunt  we  sIkiII  again  meet  with,  under  tlie  name  Is'aahoonom, 
ContcoTiam  was  sachem  ofManomel,  on  Cape  Cod. 

When,  in  the  winter  of  1G23,  the  Enelisn  traversed  the  country  to  trade 
with  the  Indians  for  corn,  they  visited  nim  among  otlier  chiefs ;  who,  they 
say,  **  it  seemed  was  of  good  respect,  and  authority,  amongst  the  Indiana 
For  whilst  the  ffovemor  was  tliere,  witliin  night,  in  bitter  cold  weather,  came 
two  men  from  Slanamoyck,  before  spoken  of,  and  having  set  aside  their  hows 

*  From  Mburty  ut  supra,  ud  signed  only  with  the  capital  letter  A,  which  is  soppoted  to 
■land  for  Imac  AUerton,  who  accompanied  Standish  perhaps.    From  the  use  of  the 
in  the  first  person,  the  writer,  whoever  he  was.  must  have  been  present 

*  S«e  ebapter  i.  of  b.  ii. 
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and  quivers,  accordmg  to  their  maimer,  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  took  a  piptf  ^ 
of  tobacco,  not  using  any  words  in  that  dme,  nor  any  other  to  them,  but  all  ^ 
remained  silent,  expecting  when  they  would  speak.  At  length  they  looked 
toward  Canacum;  and  one  of  them  made  a  short  speech,  and  delivered  a 
present  to  him,  fit>m  his  sachim,  which  was  a  basket  of  tobacco,  and  many 
beads,  which  the  other  received  thankfully.  Afler  which  he  niade  a  long 
PI>cech  to  him,"  the  meaning  of  which  Holxmok  said  was,  that  two  of  their 
men  fell  out  in  a  game,  ^  for  they  use  gaming  as  much  as  any  where,  and 
will  play  away  oil,  oven  their  skm  from  tlieir  backs,  yea  their  wive's  skins 
also,  and  one  killed  the  other.  That  the  murderer  was  a  powow,  ^  one  of 
special  note  amongst  them,"  and  one  whom  tliey  did  not  like  to  part  with ; 
yet  they  were  threatened  with  war,  if  they  did  not  kill  the  murderer.  That, 
therefore,  their  sachem  deferred  acting  until  the  advice  of  Contconam  was 
first  obtained. 

After  consulting  with  this  chief^  and  some  of  his  head  men,  these  messen- 
gers desired  Hohomok^s  judgment  upon  the  matter.  With  some  deference 
he  replied,  that  ^  he  thought  it  was  better  that  one  should  die  than  many, 
since  he  had  deserved  it ; "  *^  whereupon  he  passed  the  sentence  of  death 
upon  him." 

We  shall  have  occasion  again  to  notice  this  chief,  at  whose  house  the  first 
act  of  a  tragic  scene  was  acted,  which  in  its  course  brought  ruin  upon  its 
projectors. 

When  Mr.  Edward  Winshw  and  Mr.  John  Hamden  went  to  visit  Massa&oii 
in  his  sickness,  in  1623,  they  heard  by  some  Indians,  when  near  CaunbitanJP$ 
residence,  that  Masaawnt  was  really  dead :  they,  therefore,  thouffh  with  much 
hesitation,  ventured  to  his  house,  hoping  thev  might  treat  with  him,  he  being 
then  thought  the  successor  of  Masaasait  But  he  was  not  at  home.  The 
squaw  sachem,  his  wife,  treated  them  with  great  kindness,  and  learning  here 
that  MoMoaoit  was  still  alive,  they  made  all  haste  to  Pokanoket  When  they 
returned,  they  staid  all  ni^ht  with  Cauvintant^  at  his  house,  who  accompanied 
them  there  fi'om  Massaaotfs* 

Mr.  Window  gives  the  account  in  these  words : — ^  That  night,  through  the 
earnest  request  of  Covhalant^  who,  till  now,  remained  at  Sowaams,  or 
Puckanokick,  we  lodged  with  him  at  Mattapuyst  By  the  way,  I  had  much 
conference  with  him,  so  likewise  at  his  house,  he  being  a  notable  politician, 
yet  full  of  merry  jests  and  squibs,  and  never  better  pleased  than  when  the 
like  are  returned  a^in  upon  him.  Amongst  other  things  he  a^ed  me,  if  in 
case  ht  were  thus  dangerously  sick,  as  Mauasoit  had  been,  and  shpuld  send 
word  thereof  to  Patuxet,  for  majesty*  [that  is,  physic,]  whether  their  master 
governor  would  send  it;  and  if  he  would,  whether  I  would  come  therewith 
to  him.  To  both  which  I  answered,  yea ;  whereat  he  gave  me  many  joyful 
thanks."  He  then  expressed  his  surprise  that  two  Englishmen  should  ad- 
venture so  far  alone  into  their  country,  and  asked  them  if  they  were  not 
afraid.  Mr.  Window  said,  "  where  was  true  love,  there  was  no  fear."  **  But," 
said  Caunbitant,  ^ifyour  love  be  such,  and  it  bring  forth  guchfruiiSj  how  cometh 
it  to  pa88,  thai  when  toe  come  to  Paiuxetj  you  stand  upon  your  guardy  with  the 
tnovih  of  your  pieces  presented  towards  itf  7  "  Mr.  ffinslow  told  him  that  was  a 
mark  of  respect,  and  that  they  received  their  best  friends  in  that  manner; 
but  to  this  he  shook  his  head,  and  answered,  that  he  did  not  like  such  salu- 
tations, f 

When  Caunbitant  saw  his  visiters  crave  a  blessing  before  eating,  and 
return  thanks  afterwards,  he  desired  to  know  what  it  meant  ^Hereupon  I 
took  occasion  (says  our  author)  to  tell  them  of  God's  works  of  creation  and 
preservation,  of  the  laws  and  ordinances,  especially  of  the  ten  coiLSiiand- 
ments."  They  found  no  particular  fault  with  the  commandments,  except 
the  seventh,  but  said  there  were  many  inconveniences  in  that  a  man  should 
be  tied  to  one  woman.    About  which  they  reasoned  a  good  while. 

When  Mr.  Window  explained  the  goodness  of  God  in  bestowing  on  them 
all  their  comforts,  and  that  for  tliis  reason  they  thanked  and  blessed  himj 

*  In  Williams's  Key,  Maskit  b  translated,  "  Give  me  some  phync." 
t  Good  Newt  fromN.  England,  Coli,  Mau.  Hist,  fioc. 
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••tliis  all  of  them  concluded  to  be  very  well ;  and  said  they  believed  almost 
all  the  same  tilings,  and  that  the  same  power  that  we  call  God  they  caUed 
Kichtan/*  **  Here  we  remained  only  that  night,  but  never  had  better  enter- 
tainment amongst  any  of  them." 

What  became  of  this  chief  is  imknown.  His  name  appearing  no  more  m 
our  records,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he  either  fled  his  coimtry  on  the  mur- 
der of  Jfittmcamct,  Peksuoiy  and  otljers,  or  that  he  died  about  that  time. 

WiTTCWAMET  was  a  Massachusetts  chief,  as  was  his  companion  Pdssuiol, 
but  their  particular  residence  has  not  been  assigned.  Wxthncamd  was  a  des- 
perate and  bold  fellow,  and,  like  most  otiipr  warriors,  delighted  in  shedding 
the  blood  of  his  enemies.  It  is  not  improlmble  but  that  he  became  exasper- 
ated against  the  English  from  the  many  abuses  some  of  them  had  practised 
upon  his  couutr}inen.  This  will  accoiuit,  jxThaps,  for  all  the  severity  and 
malignity  j)ortrayed  by  the  forefathers  in  his  chanicter.  Ho  was  one  of  those-, 
they  say,  who  nuirdered  some  of  the  crew  of  the  French  shij),  cast  away 
upon  Cape  Cod,  as  we  have  l>efore  mentioned. 

That  tfittuicametf  Peksuot,  and  some  other  chiefs,  intended  to  have  freed 
their  country  of  intruders  in  the  year  1033,  there  can  he  no  doubt,  and  in  re- 
lating the  rise,  progress  and  termination  of  their  league  to  eflect  this  object, 
we  shall,  to  avoid  the  charge  of  partiality,  adliort;  closely  to  the  record. 

We  have  before,  in  speaking  of  Cavnecttm,  or  Coneconanij  mentioned  the 
voyage  of  the  governor  of  lli mouth  to  that  sachem's  country  to  trade  lor 
com ;  that  was  iu  January,  K123.  Not  iK^ing  able  to  bring  away  all  he  ob- 
tained. Captain  JUi^9  SfandishwHjs  sent  the  next  montli  to  take  it  to  Plinioutb, 
also  to  purchase  more  at  the  same  place,  but  he  did  not  meet  with  very  good 
reception,  which  led  him  to  ap])reliend  there  was  mischief  at  hand.  And 
immediately  after,  while  at  Concconam^s  house  >\ith  two  or  three  of  his  com- 
pany, "in  came  two  of  the  Massachusetts  men.  The  chief  of  them  was 
called  WittmcaMoUf  a  notable  insulting  >illain,  one  who  had  formerly  imbrued 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  p]nglish  and  French,  and  had  oft  boasted  of  his 
own  valor,  and  derided  their  weakness,  esperidly  because,  as  he  said,  they 
died  cr>'ing,  making  sour  faces,  more  like  children  than  men.  This  villain 
took  a  dagger  ftt)m  about  his  neck,  which  he  had  gotten  of  Master  WuUnCB 
people,  and  presented  it  to  the  sachem,  [Coneronam^  ;lnd  after  made  a  long 
speech  in  an  audacious  manner,  framing  it  in  such  sort  as  the  captain,  though 
he  be  the  l)cst  linguist  among  us,  could  not  gather  any  tiling  from  it.  The 
end  of  it  was  afterwards  discovered  to  be  as  foUoweth.  The  Massachu- 
eeucks  formerly  concluded  to  ruinate  Mr.  Weston^n  colony;  and  thought 
themselves,  being  about  30  or  40  men,  strong  enough  to  execute  the  same: 
yet  they  durst  not  attempt  it,  till  such  time  as  they  had  gathered  more 
strength  to  themselves,  to  make  their  party  good  against  us  at  Plimouth; 
concluding  tliat  if  we  remained,  though  they  had  no  other  argimients  to  use 
against  us,  yet  we  woidd  never  leave  the  death  of  our  countrj'men  unre- 
venged ;  and  therefore  tlieir  safety  could  not  l>c  without  the  overthrow  of 
both  plantations.  To  this  end  they  had  formerly  solicited  this  sachem,  as 
also  the  otlier,  called  lanovgh,  and  many  others,  to  assist  them ;  and  now 
again  came  to  j»rosecute  the  same ;  and  since  there  was  so  fair  an  opportu- 
nity oflTered  by  the  captain's  presence,  they  thought  ]»est  to  make  sure  of  him 
and  his  company." 

Coneconam,  after  this  speech,  treated  Standish  with  neglect,  and  was  very 
partial  to  WittuuHmiet,  which  much  increased  the  jealousy  of  the  former. 
These  Lidians  meantime  contrived  to  kill  Standish,  having  einployeil  n  ** lusty 
Indian  of  Paomet "  to  execute  the  plan.  The  weather  was  seVerely  cola, 
and  Standish  lodged  on  shore  at  night,  and  this  was  the  time  he  was  to  liave 
been  killed.  But  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  night  kejtt  him  Ironi  sleeping, 
and  thus  he  avoided  assassination. 

We  have  had  occasion,  in  the  life  ofMassasoU,  to  mention  that  that  chief 
had  been  solicited  to  engage  in  this  confederacy,  and  of  his  charging  Hobomok 
to  warn  the  English  of  it  The  people  of  the  places  named  at  that  time  by 
Massasoit,  as  in  the  plot,  were  Nauset,  Paomet,  Succonet,  Mattachiest,  Mano- 
met,  Agowaywam,  and  the  Island  of  Cajiawack.  "Therelbre,  (says  Mr. 
Window  in  his  Relation,)  as  wc  respected  the  lives  of  our  coimtrymen  and 
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our  own  safety,  he  advised  us  to  Idll  the  men  of  Maseachuset,  who  were  tlie 
authors  of  this  intended  mischief  And  whereas  we  were  wont  to  say,  we 
would  not  strike  a  stroke  till  they  first  began,  If,  said  he,  [Massasoit  to 
Hobomok,]  upon  this  intelligence,  they  make  that  answer,  tell  them,  when 
their  countrymen  at  Wicha^uscusset  are  killed,  they  not  being  able  to  defend 
themselves,  that  then  it  will  be  too  late  to  recover  their  lives,''  and  it  would 
be  with  difficulty  that  they  preserved  their  own  j  **  and  therefore  he  coun- 
selled, without  aelay,  to  take  away  the  principals,  and  then  the  plot  would 
cease." 

Meanwhile  WestofCs  men  had  fallen  into  a  miserable  and  wretched  condi- 
tion ;  some,  to  procure  a  daily  sustenance,  became  servants  to  the  Indians, 
**  fetching  them  wood  and  water,  &c^  and  all  for  a  meal's  moat'*  Those 
who  were  thus  degraded,  were,  of  course,  only  a  few  who  had  abandoned 
themselves  to  riot  and  dissipation,  but  whose  conduct  had  affected  the  well 
being  of  the  whole,  notwithstanding.  Some  of  these  wretches,  in  their  ex- 
tremities, had  stolen  com  from  the  Indians,  on  whose  complaint  tliey  had 
been  put  in  the  stocks  and  whipped.  This  not  giving  the  Indians  satisfac- 
tion, one  was  hanged.    This  was  in  February,  1623. 

About  this  capital  punishment  much  has  been  written ;  some  doubting  the 
fact  tliat  any  one  was  hanged,  others  that  it  was  the  real  offender,  &c.  But 
in  our  opimon  the  facts  are  incontestable  that  one  was  hansed ;  but  whether 
the  one  really  guilty  or  not,  is  not  quite  so  easily  settled.  The  fact  that  one 
was  hanged  for  another  appears  to  have  been  of  common  notoriety,  both  in 
Old  and  New  England,  Grom  shortly  after  the  afiair  until  the  beginning  of 
the  next  century.* 

Mr.  Hubbard}  has  this  passage  upon  the  affair: — "Certain  it  is,  they  [the 
Indians]  were  so  provoked  with  their  filching  and  stealing,  that  they  thnrt- 
ened  them,  as  the  Philistines  did  ScofMon^s  father-in-law,  after  the  loss  of  then* 
com ;  insomuch  that  the  company,  as  some  report,  pretended,  in  way  of  satis- 
faction, to  punish  him  that  did  the  thefl,  but,  in  his  stead,  hanged  a  poor,  de- 
crepit old  man,  that  was  unserviceable  to  the  company,  [an  old  bed-rid 
weaver,!]  wi<l  burdensome  to  keep  alive,  which  was  the  eround  of  the  story 
with  which  the  merry  gentleman,  that  wrote  the  poem  called  Hudibras,  did, 
in  his  poetical  fiincy,  make  so  much  sport."  And  Grom  the  same  author  it  ap* 
pears  that  the  circumstance  was  well  known  at  Plimouth,  but  they  pretended 
that  the  right  person  was  hanged,  or,  in  our  author's  own  words,  "  as  if  the 
person  hangen  was  really  guilty  of  stealing,  as  may  be  were  many  of  the  rest, 
and  if  they  were  driven  by  necessity  to  content  the  Indians,  at  that  time,  to 
do  justice,  there  being  some  of  Mr.  nesUyiCs  company  living,  it  is  possible  it 
might  be  executed  not  on  him  that  most  deserved,  but  on  him  that  could  be 
best  spared,  or  who  was  not  like  to  live  long  if  he  had  been  let  alone." 

It  will  now  be  expected  that  we  produce  the  passage  of  Hudibras.  Here 
it  is: — 


**  Thnuo^i  nice  and  dark  the  point  appear, 
(Quo<h  Ralph,)  it  may  hold  up,  and  clear. 
That  Sinners  may  supply  the  place 
Of  sufieriiig  SainU,  is  a  plain  Case. 
Justice  dves  Sentence,  many  times, 
On  one  Man  for  another's  crimes. 
Our  Rrcthren  of  New  England  use 
Choice  Malefaetore  to  excuse. 
And  liang  the  Guiltless  in  their  stead, 
Of  whom  the  Churclus  have  less  need : 
As  lately  't  happened :  In  a  town 
There  lived  a  Cobbler,  and  but  one, 
That  out  of  Doctrine  could  cut  Use, 
And  mend  Men's  lAoeSf  as  well  as  8hou. 
This  precious  Brother  having  slain, 
In  tiroes  of  Peace,  an  Indian, 
(Not  out  of  Malice,  but  mere  Zeal, 
Because  he  was  an  infidel,) 


The  mighty  Tottipottymoy, 
Sent  to  our  Elders  an  Envoy, 
Complainins[  sorely  of  the  Breach 
Of  League,  held  forth  by  Brother  Patch, 
Against  the  Articles  in  force, 
Between  both  churches,  his  and  ours, 
For  which  he  craved  the  Saints  to  render 
Into  his  Hands,  or  hnni^  th'  Offender: 
Rut  ihey.  maturely  havmg  weighed, 
They  had  no  more  but  him  o'  th'  Trade, 
(A  Man  that  served  them  in  a  double 
Capacity,  to  Teach  and  Vobble.) 
Resolved  to  spare  hini;  y«l  to  ao 
The  hulian  Moghan  M^gljftm,  too. 
Impartial  Justice,  in  his  stAd,  did 
Hang  an  old  Weaver  that  was  Bed-rid. 
Then  wherefore  may  not  you  be  skipp'd, 
And  in  your  Room  another  Wbipp'a  T '' 


*  See  Col.  N.  H.  Hist  Soe.  iii.  148.  and  b.  i.  chap.  iii.  ante. 

t  Hit  I.  N.  Eng.  77.  t  Cd.  N.  H.  HiM.  Soc.  iiL  148. 
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The  following  note  was  early  printed  to  this  passage : — ''The  history  of 
the  cobbler  had  been  attested  by  persons  of  good  credit,  who  were  upon  the 
place  when  it  was  done."  mr.  BtdUr  wrote  this  part  of  his  tiudibras 
before  166a 

J%mas  Morion,  who  was  one  of  the  company,  though  perhaps  absent  at 
the  time,  pretends  that  there  was  no  plot  of  the  Indians,  and  insmuates  that 
the  Plimoutheans  caused  all  the  trouble,  and  that  their  rashness  caused  the 
Indians  to  massacre  some  of  their  men,  as  we  shall  presently  relate  from  a 
book  which  Mr.  Morton  published.* 

^  Master  WesUnCa  plantation  being  settled  at  Wessaguscus,  his  servTUits, 
many  of  them  lazy  persons,  that  would  use  no  endeavor  to  take  the  benefit 
of  the  country,  some  of  them  fell  sick  and  died. 

*^  One  amongst  the  rest,  an  able-bodied  man,  that  ranged  the  woods,  to  see 
what  it  would  afford,  lighted  by  accident  on  an  Indian  Imm,  and  from  thence 
did  take  a  cap  full  of  com.  The  salvage  owner  of  it,  finding  by  the  foot 
[track]  some  English  had  been  there,  cairie  to  the  plantation,  and  made  com- 
plaint after  this  manner.  The  chief^  commander  of  the  company,  on  this 
occasion,  called  a  Parliament  of  all  his  people,  but  those  that  were  sick  and 
ill  at  ease.f  And  wisely  now  they  must  cousult,  upon  this  huge  complaint, 
that  a  privy  [paltry]  knife  or  string  of  beads  would  well  enough  have  quali- 
fied :  And  Edward  lohnson  was  a  special  judge  of  this  business.  The  fact 
was  there  in  repetition,  constructiou  made,  that  it  was  fellony,  and  by' the 
laws  of  England  punished  with  death,  and  this  in  execution  must  be  put  for 
an  example,  and  likewise  to  appease  the  salvage ;  when  straightways  one 
arose,  moved  as  it  were  with  some  conipassion,  and  said  he  could  not  well 
ffainsay  the  former  sentence ;  yet  he  had  conceived,  within  the  compass  of 
his  brain,  an  embrio,  that  was  of  special  ecu  sequence  to  be  delivered,  and 
cherished,  he  said ;  that  it  would  most  aptly  serve  to  pacify  the  salvage's 
complaint,  and  save  the  life  of  one  that  might  (if  need  should  be)  stand  them 
in  some  good  stead ;  being  young  and  strong,  fit  for  resistance  against  an 
enemy,  which  might  come  unexpectedly,  for  any  thing  they  knew. 

"The  oration  made  was  liked  of  every  one,  and  he  mtreated  to  show  the 
means  how  this  may  be  performed.  Says  he,  you  all  a^ree  that  one  must 
die,  and  one  shall  die.  This  young  man's  clothes  we  will  take  ofi^,  and  put 
upon  one  that  is  old  and  impotent,  a  sickly  person  that  cannot  escape  death; 
such  is  the  disease  on  him  confirmed,  tiiat  die  he  must.  Put  the  young 
man's  clothes  on  this  man,  and  let  the  sick  person  be  hanged  in  the  other's 
stead.  Amen,  says  one,  and  so  says  many  more.  And  this  had  like  to  have 
proved  their  final  sentence ;  and  being  thei*e  confirmed  by  act  of  Parliament 
to  after  ages  for  a  precedent  But  that  one,  with  a  ravenous  voice,  be^un  to 
croak  and  bellow  for  revenge,  and  put  by  tliat  conclusive  motion ;  alleging 
such  deceits  might  be  a  means  hereafter  to  exasperate  the  minds  of  the  com- 
plaining salvages,  and  that,  by  his  death,  the  salvages  should  see  their,  zeal 
to  justice,  and,  therefore,  he  should  die.  This  was  concluded  ;  yet,  never- 
theless, a  scruple  was  made ;  now  to  countermand  this  act  did  represent 
itself  unto  their  minds,  which  was  how  they  should  do  to  get  the  man^s  good 
will :  this  was  indeed  a  special  obstacle :  for  without  that  (they  all  agreed)  it 
would  be  dangerous,  for  any  man  to  attempt  the  execution  of  it,  lest  mis- 
chief should  befall  them  every  man.  He  was  a  person  that,  in  his  wrath, 
did  seem  to  be  a  second  San^fion,  able  to  beat  out  their  brains  with  the  jaw- 
bone of  an  ass:  therefore  they  called  the  man,  and  by  persuasion  got  him 
fast  bound  in  jest,  and  then  hanged  him  up  hard  by  in  good  earnest,  who 
with  a  weapon,  and  at  liberty,  would  have  put  all  these  wise  judges  of  this 
Parliament  to  a  pittiful  turn  plus,  (as  it  hath  been  credibly  reported,)  and 
made  the  chief  judge  of  them  all  buckle  to  him." 

This  is  an  efllirB  chapter  of  the  New  Canaan,  which,  on  account  of  its 
great  rarity,  we  have  given  in  full.  In  his  next  chapter  Mr.  Morton  proceeds 
to  narrate  the  circumstances  of  the  '^massacre"  of  fVittuwamd,  Pekauot,  and 
other  Massachusetts  Indians,  and  the  consequences  of  it.    But  we  shall  now 


'^  Entitled  New  English  Canaan,  4to.  Amsterdam,  1637. 

t  Against  this  sentence,  in  the  margin,  is — "  A  poor  comp^cunU" 
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drmw  from  the  Plimouth  historian,  and  ^afterwards  use  Morton^s  chapter  as 
we  find  occasion. 

Mr.  Window  says  that  Mr.  WtstorCs  men  **  knew  not  of  this  conspiracy  of 
the  Indians  before  his  [John  Sanders,  their  *  overseer  *]  going;  neither  was  it 
knoum  to  any  of  us  till  our  return  from  Sowaams,  or  Puckanokick :  at  whicli 
time  also  another  sachim,  called  Wassapinetpot,  brother  to  Obtakiesty  the 
■achim  of  the  Massachusets,  who  had  formerly  smarted  for  partaking  with 
Combaiimty  and  fearing  the  like  again,  to  purge  himself,  revealed  the  same 
tfaing,"  [as  MassaaoU  had  done.] 

It  was  now  the  23d  March,  1623,  •*  a  yearly  court  day  "  at  Plimouth,  on 
idbich  war  waa  proclaimed,  ^  in  public  court,"  against  the  Massachusetts 
Indians,  ^  We  came  to  this  conclusion,  (says  Winslow,)  that  Captain  Standish 
ihotild  take  so  many  men,  as  he  thought  sufficient  to  make  his  party  good 
against  all  the  Inmans  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  as  because,  as  all 
men  know  that  have  to  do  with  them  in  that  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  deal 
with  them  upon  open  defiance,  but  to  take  them  in  such  traps  as  they  lay 
lor  others :  therefore  he  should  pretend  trade  as  at  other  times :  but  first  go 
to  the  English,  [at  Wessaguscus,]  and  acquaint  them  with  the  plot,  and  the 
end  of  their  own  coming,  that,  comparing  it  with  their  own  carriages 
towards  them,  he  might  letter  iudge  of  the  certainnr  of  it,  and  more  fitly 
take  opportunitv  to  revenge  the  same:  but  should  forbare,  if  it  were 
WMBible,  till  such  time  as  he  could  make  sure  fVittuwamat,  that  bloody  and 
Dold  villain  before  spoken  of;  whose  head  he  had  order  to  bring  with  him, 
diat  he  might  be  a  warning  and  terror  to  all  that  disposition.*^ 

We  will  now  hear  a  word  of  what  Mr.  Morton  has  to  say  upon  tliis  trans- 
action. **  After  the  end  of  that  Parliament,  [which  ended  in  the  hannng 
of  one,*]  some  of  the  plantation  there,  about  three  persons,  went  to  live 
with  Ckecattaohack  and  his  company,  and  had  very  good  quarter,  for  all  the 
ftrmer  quarrel  with  the  Plimouth  planters.!  They  are  not  like  fViU  Som- 
men,  %  to  take  dne  for  another.  There  they  purposed  to  stay  until  Master 
WttiorCs  arrival :  but  the  Plimouth  men  intendmg  no  eood  to  him,  (as 
nypeared  by  tlie  consequence,)  came  in  the  mean  time  to  Wessaguscus,  and 
tnere  pretended  to  feast  the  salvages  of  those  parts,  bringing  with  them 
poik,  and  things  for  the  purpose,  which  they  set  before  the  salvages.  They 
eat  thereof  without  suspicion  of  any  mischief,  [and]  who  were  token  upon 
a  watchword  given,  and  with  their  own  knives  (hanging  about  their  necks) 
were,  by  the  Plimouth  planters,  stabbed  and  slain.  One  of  which  was 
hanged  up  there,  after  the  Blaughter.''§  When  this  came  to  tl^  knowledge 
of  VkikaUiubufs  people,  they  murdered  the  three  English  who  nad  taken  up 
tbeir  residence  with  them,  as  they  lay  asleep,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of 
dieir  countrymen. II 

After  Standish  was  ready  to  proceed  against  WiUmoamet,  but  before  he 
aet  oiit,  one  arrived  from  Wessaguscus  almost  famished,ir  and  gave  the 
people  of  Plimoutli  a  lamentable  account  of  the  situation  of  his  fellows ; 
that  not  the  least  of  their  calamities  was  their  being  insulted  by  the  Indians, 
*  whose  boldness  increased  abundantly;  insomuch  as  the  victuals  they  got, 

*  A*  mentioned  in  our  last  extract  froin  this  author. 

t  Referriog,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  quarrel  wi^i  Caanbilant, 

i  The  person  who  proposed  hanging  a  sick  man  instead  of  the  real  oflender. 

4  New  English  Canaan,  111.  I|  Ibid. 

1  His  name  was  Phineruu  Prat.  An  Indian  followed  niro  to  kill  him,  but,  by  losing  the 
difccl  path,  the  Indian  missed  him.  In  1662,  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  in  answer 
to  a  petition  of  Phinehas  Prat,  then  of  Charlestown,  which  was  accompanied  ''  with  a  nar- 
nthre  of  the  straights  and  hardships  that  the  first  planters  of  this  colony  underwent  in  their 
«Bdeavora  to  plant  themselves  at  Plimouth,  and  since,  whereof  he  was  one^  the  court  judgeth 
it  meet  to  grant  him  900  acres  of  land,  where  it  is  to  be  had,  not  Uadanng  a  plantation.'' 
M8.  among  theJUes  in  our  statt-houge. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  narrative  of  Praiy  aAer  long  search.  Mr.  Hubbard 
probably  used  it  in  compiling  his  Hist,  of  New  England. 

At  the  court,  3  May,  1665,  land  was  ordered  to  oe  laid  out  for  Prat,  *'  in  the  wilderness  on 
tfM  eait  of  the  Merrimack  Bi-er,  near  the  upper  end  of  Nacook  Brook,  on  the  south-east  of  it.'' 
Comrt  Filet,  id  ntpra. 

Prat  married,  in  Plimouth,  a  daughter  of  Cuthbert  Citthbert»on,  in  1630.  See  2  Cd.  HitL 
Ait.nl  122. 
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they  [the  Indians]  would  take  it  out.  of  their  pots,  and  eat  Fitl  before  their 
faces/'  and  that  il  tliey  tried  to  prevent  tliein,  they  \vouId  hold  a  knife  at 
their  breasts:  and  to  satisfy  them,  they  had  hanged  one  of  their  compmiy: 
"  That  they  had  sold  tJieir  clothes  for  com,  and  were  ready  to  star\*e  boith 
with  cold  and  hunger  also,  because  they  could  not  endure  to  get  victuals  by 
reason  of  their  nakedness." 

Tliis  tndy  was  a  wretched  picture  of  this  second  colony  of  Massachuaett^ 
the  knowledge  of  which  (says  JVinsloic)  "  gave  us  good  encouragement  to 
proceed  in  our  intendments."  Accordingly,  the  next  day,  SUmduhy  with 
Hobomok  and  eight  Englishmen,  set  out  upon  the  expedition.  His  taking  so 
few  men  shows  how  a  few  Enclish  gims  were  yet  feared  bj*  tbe  Indiana 
Nevertheless,  the  historians  woidd  have  us  understand  that  Standiah  would 
take  no  more,  because  he  would  not  have  the  Indians  mistrust  that  he  canse 
to  fight  them ;  and  they  would  insinuate  that  it  w  us  o\nng  to  his  great  valor. 

When  t^ndish  arrived  at  Wessaguscus,  he  found  the  people  scattered 
about,  apprehending  no  danger  whatever,  engaged  in  their  ordinary  affiura. 
Wlien  he  told  them  of  the  (lander  they  were  in  from  the  Indians,  they  said 
*^  they  feared  not  the  Indians,  but  lived,  and  suffered  them  to  lodge  witli 
them,  not  having  sword  or  ^m,  or  needing  the  same."  Standuk  now  in- 
formed them  of  the  plot,  which  was  the  first  intimation,  it  ap]>ear8,  they  bad 
of  it.  He  ordered  them  to  cidl  in  their  men,  and  enjoined  secrecy  of  hie 
intended  massacre.  But  it  seems  from  Winsloitp8  Relation,  that  the  Indiana 
got  word  of  it,  or  mistruste<l  his  design ;  probably  some  of  tlie  Weaaagna- 
cus  men  warned  them  of  it,  who  did  not  believe  there  was  any  j)lot. 

Meantime,  an  Indian  came  to  trade,  and  al\or\vards  went  away  in  friend- 
ship. Standish,  more  »igacious  than  the  rest,  said  he  saw  treacliery  in  Ida 
eye,  and  suspected  his  end  in  coming  there  was  discovered.  Shortly  after, 
i^eifcwiof,  "  who  was  a  panicse,*  Iwing  a  man  of  a  notable  sjiirit,"  came  to 
Hohwnok,  and  told  him.  He  xinderstood  the  captain  was  conic  to  kill  htm  and  Dke 
rest  of  the  Indians  there.  "Tell  liim,  (said  Peksuot,)  we  know  it,  but  fear  hun 
not,  neitlier  will  we  shun  him  ;  but  let  him  begin  when  he  dare  [s],  be  wiU 
not  take  us  unawares." 

The  Indians  now,  as  we  might  expect,  began  to  i>repare  to  meet  tlie 
danger,  and  the  English  say  many  of  them  came  divers  times  into  their 
presence,  and  "  would  whet  and  sharpen  the  point  of  their  knives,**  "and 
use  many  otiier  insulting  vestures  and  speeches.  Amongst  the  revt,  WUiU' 
wamat  bragged  of  the  excellency  of  his  knife.  On  the  end  ol'the  handle  there 
was  pictured  a  woman's  face  ;  but,  said  he,  I  hare  another  at  home,  whertwUhi 
have  killtd  both  French  and  English,  and  thai  hath  a  man^sface  on  it ;  and  &y  and 
by  these  two  must  marry.'"    To  this  he  added,  III^^'AIM  i^amen,  liinifAiM 


CHEN,  MATTA  CUTS :  that  is,  By  and  hy  it  shoidd  see,  and  hj  and  by  it  tihndd  eol^ 
bxd  not  speak.  "  Also  Pecksuot,  (continues  fVinsloiv,)  Iwiug  a  man  of  ereater 
stature  tnan  the  captain,  tMd  him  though  he  were  a  great  ca])tain,yet  ne  waa 
but  a  little  man :  and,  said  he,  though  1  be  no  sacheni,  yet  I  am  a  man  qf  gnai 
strength  and  courage.  These  things  the  ca])tain  obsened,  yet  bare  with  pa- 
tience for  the  ])resent." 

It  will  l)e  seen,  in  what  we  have  related,  as  well  as  what  we  are  about  to 
add,  that  Thomas  Morton^s  account,  in  some  of  the  main  facts,  agrees  with 
that  of  Winslow.  From  the  latter  it  appears  that  Standish,  after  considerable 
mancBUvering,  could  get  advantage  over  but  few  of  the  Indians.  At  length, 
having  got  Peksuot  and  Wittuwamat  "  both  together,  with  another  man,  and 
a  youm  of  some  eighteen  years  of  age,  which  was  brother  to  ffTffmrwaiflf, 
and,  villain- like,  trod  in  his  steps,  dail}'  ])utting  many  tricks  upon  the  weaker 
sort  of  men,  and  having  about  as  many  of  his  own  comjmny  m  a  room  with 
them,  gave  the  word  to  his  men,  and,  the  door  being  fast  shut,  began  himaelf 
with  Pecksuclf  and,  snatching  his  own  knife  from  his  necky  though  with  miicli 


*  "  The  Panieses  are  men  of  great  courage  and  wisedome,  and  to  these  alto  the 
appeareth  more  familiarly  than  to  others,  cmd  a^  wee  concoiue,  maketh  couenaiit  with  tiieai  to 
preserue  them  from  death  by  wounds  with  arrows,  knives,  hatchets,  &,c."  IVtntiow'a  JUb- 
Hon.  In  speaking  of  the  onpn  of  calvmetf  Charlevoix  says,  some  Indians  told  him  thatil 
was  given  by  the  sun  to  Poms,  a  nation  upon  the  Biissouri.     Voyage  dmu  PAmeriqm, 
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stnigglinjz,  and  kSUd  him  thertwitik — ^the  point  whereof  he  had  made  as  sharp 
as  a  neeme,  and  around  the  back  also  to  an  edge.  fViUuwamet  and  the  other 
man  the  red  kUka,  and  took  the  yoiUh,  wham  the  captain  caused  to  be  hanged." 

We  could  now  wish  this  bloodv  tale  were  finished,  but  we  have  promised 
to  keep  close  to  the  record.  Mr.  Window  continues,  ^  Bvi  ii  is  incredible 
how  many  wounds  these  two  pameses  received  btfore  they  died^  not  making  any 
fearful  noises  but  catching  at  their  weapons^  and  striving  to  the  lasL 

"  Hobbamock  stood  by  all  this  time,*  and  meddled  not,  observing  how  our 
men  demeaned  themselves  in  this  action."  After  the  afiray  was  ended,  he 
said  to  ^andishj  "Yesterday  Pecksvot  bragged  of  his  own  strength  and 
stature,  said,  tliough  you  were  a  great  captain,  yet  you  were  but  a  little  man ; 
but  to-day  I  see  you  are  big  enough  to  lay  him  on  the  ground." 

^andish  was  now  sent  to  a  company  of  fVeston^s  men,  who  ordered  them 
to  kill  the  Indians  that  were  among  them.  They  kiUed  two.  Himself  with 
some  of  his  men  kUled  another^  at  another  place.  As  they  were  pursuing 
tills  business,  intending  to  kill  all  they  could  lay  hands  upon,  "  through  the 
negligence  of  one  man,  an  Indian  escaped,  who  discovered  [disclosed]  and 
crossed  their  proceedings*" 

Joined  by  some  of  Au*.  Westo/v^s  men,  Standish  discovered  a  few  Indians, 
and  pursued  them.  Standish  gained  a  hill  which  the  Indians  also  strove  to 
occupy,  and  who,  aAer  shooting  a  few  arrows,  fled.  "  Whereupon  Hobba^ 
mock  cast  off  his  coat,  and  being  a  known  paniese,  theirs  being  now  killed, 
chased  them  so  fast,  as  our  people  were  not  able  to  hold  way  with  him." 
One  who  made  a  stand  to  qboot  Standish  had  his  arm  broken  by  a  shot, 
which  is  all  the  advantage  claimed  by  the  English.  The  Indians  got  mto  a 
swamp,  and  after  some  bravadoing  on  both  sides,  the  parties  separated. 
After  assistinff  the  settlers  of  Wessaguscus  to  leave  the  place,  the  English 
returned  to  Plimouth,  taking  along  the  head  of  Wittuwaind,  which  they  set 
up  in  their  fort 

Meanwhile  the  Indian  that  followed  Prat  from  Wessaguscus,  as  he  returned 
from  Manomet,  called  at  Plimouth  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  was  theve 
seized  and  put  in  irons.  Being  asked  if  he  knew  the  head  of  Wittuwamdj 
8iud  he  dio,  and  "looked  piteously"  upon  it  "Then  he  confessed  the 
plot,"  and  said  his  sachem,  Obtakiest^  had  been  drawn  into  it  by  the  impor- 
tunity of  all  the  people.  He  denied  any  hand  in  it  himself  and  begged  his 
life  might  be  spared.  Said  he  was  not  a  Massachuset,  but  only  resided  as  a 
stranger  among  them.  Hobomok  "also  ^ve  a  good  report  of  him,  and  be- 
sought for  him ;  but  was  bribed  so  to  do  it"  They  finally  concluded  to  spare 
him,  "  the  rather,  because  we  desired  he  mi^ht  carry  a  message  to  Obtahest^^ 
The  message  they  charged  him  with  was  this,  that  they  had  never  intended 
to  deal  so  with  him,  until  they  were  forced  to  it  by  their  treachery,  and, 
therefore,  they  tni^ht  thank  themselves  for  their  own  overthrow ;  and  as  he 
had  now  began,  if  he  persisted  in  his  course,  "  his  country  should  not  hold 
him : "  that  he  should  forthwith  send  to  Plimouth  "  the  three  Englishmen  he 
had,  and  not  kill  them."f 

The  Enghsh  heard  nothing  firom  Ohtakiest  for  a  long  time ;  at  length  lie 
sent  a  woman  to  them,  (probimly  no  man  would  venture,)  to  tell  them  he 
was  sorry  that  the  English  were  killed,  before  he  heard  from  them,  also 
that  he  wished  for  peace,  but  none  of  his  men  durst  come  to  treat  about  it 
The  English  learned  from  this  yroman,  that  he  was  in  great  constematioD, 
"  having  forsaken  his  dwelling,  and  daily  removed  fi*om  place  to  place,  ex- 
pecting when  we  would  take  mrther  vengeance  on  him."  The  terror  was 
now  general  among  them,  and  many,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  died  through 
foar  and  want    To  this  dismal  narrative  Mr.  Window  adds,  "  And  certainly 

*  This,  we  suppose,  is  the  aflair  to  which  President  AUtn  alludes,  in  his  American  Bio^- 
radliy,  (Zd  ed.)  when  he  says^  "  he  [Hdfomok]  fought  broody  by  nil  \BUmdiMa\  side,  in 
16X3.''  If  standing  and  looking  on  oe  fighting,  then  did  Hobomok  fght  bravely  on  this 
occasion. 

t  Morton f  in  his  New  Canaan,  111,  says,  these  three  men  went  to  reside  Ivith  Ckikataubui ; 
hence  Morion  very  reasonably  soegests,  tnat  if  the  Plimoath  people  intended  the  men  of 
Wessajguscof  any  good,  why  did  vSey  not  fint  see  tliat  all  of  them  weie  oot  of  danger,  before 
oeciamiiffwarf 

•""^       9* 
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it  IB  strange  to  hear  how  many  of  late  have,  and  ntill  daily  die  amoDgM 
them ;  neither  is  there  any  likelihood  it  will  easily  cease ;  because  through 
fear  they  set  little  or  no  com,  which  is  the  staff  of  life,  and  without  'whJeh 
they  cannot  long  preserve  health  and  strength." 

These  affairs  call  for  no  commentary,  that  must  accompany  every  mind 
through  every  step  of  the  relation.  It  would  be  weakness,  as  appears  to  nt, 
to  attempt  a  vindication  of  the  rash  conduct  of  the  English.  Amid  their 
sufferings,  some  poor  Indians  resolved  to  attempt  to  ap])ease  the  wrath  of 
the  English  governor  by  presents.  Four  set  out  bv  water  in  a  boat  fiir 
Plimouth,  but  by  accident  were  overset,  and  three  of  them  were  drowned; 
the  other  returned  back. 

When  Mr.  Robinson,  the  father  of  the  Plimouth  church,  heard  how  his 
people  had  conducted  in  this  affair  with  tlio  Indians,  he  wrote  to  them,  to 
consider  of  the  disposition  of  Captain  Standishy  **  who  was  of  a  warm  tem- 
per,** but  he  hoped  the  Lord  had  sent  him  among  them  for  a  good  end,  if 
they  used  him  as  they  ought.  *<He  doubted,"  he  said,  <*  whether  there  was 
not  wanting  that  tenderness  of  the  life  of  man,  made  after  God*8  image^" 
which  was  so  necessary- ;  and  above  all,  that  ^<  it  would  have  been  happj  if 
they  had  converted  some  before  they  had  killed  any." 

The  reader  has  now  passed  tlu*ouffh  a  period  of  Indian  history  of  much 
interest,  wherein  he  wni  doubtless  have  found  much  to  admire,  and  mora 
tliat  he  could  have  wished  otherwise.  Oiu-  business,  however,  we  wiD 
here  remuid  him,  is  tliat  of  a  dealer  in  facts  altogether,  and  he  must  take 
them,  dry  as  they  are,  without  any  labored  commentaries  from  us.  Althoo^ 
we  have  had  occasion  to  introduce  Hohomok  several  times,  yet  there  remam 
transactions  of  considerable  interest  in  his  life  yet  to  be  noticed. 

HoBOHOK,  or  Holibamock,  was  a  great  paniese  or  war  captain  among  the 
Wampanoags,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe.  He  came  to 
Plunouth  about  the  end  of  July,  1G21,  and  continued  with  the  Enfflish  as 
long  as  he  lived.  He  was  a  principal  means  of  the  lasting  fiienaship  of 
.Massasoii,  which  Morton  says,  he  ^much  furthered;  and  that  he  was  a 
proper  lusty  young  man,  and  one  tliat  was  in  account  among  the  Indians  in 
those  parts  for  his  valor."  He  was  of  the  greatest  service  in  learning  them 
how  to  cultivate  such  fruits  as  were  peculiar  to  the  coimtry,  such  as  con, 
beans,  &c.  The  account  of  his  mission  to  Massasoii,  to  learn  the  truth  of  a 
report  that  the  Narragansets  had  made  war  upon  him,  and  his  intemiptioB 
and  trouble  from  Caunbitant  are  already  related. 

Bein<r  a  favorite  of  Massasoxt,  and  one  of  his  chief  captains,  the  pilgrimi 
found  that  they  need  not  apprehend  any  treachery  on  his  part,  as  fenosut 
was  so  completelv  in  their  interest,  and  also  in  that  of  the  great  sachem, 
that  he  would  advise  them  if  any  thing  evil  were  on  foot  against  them. 
What  strengthened  them  in  this  opinion  was  the  following  circumstance. 
The  Massachusetts  Indians  had  for  some  time  been  inviting  the  English 
into  their  country  to  trade  for  furs.  When,  in  March,  1622,  they  began  to 
make  ready  for  the  vovage,  Hohomok  "  told  us,  (says  Jftnslotp,)  that  he  feared 
the  Massachusetts,  or  Massachuseuks,  for  they  so  chilled  the  people  of  that 

8 lace,  were  joined  in  confederacy  with  the  Nanohigeanneuks,  a  people  of 
fanohigganset,  and  that  they,  therefore,  would  take  this  opportunity  to  cut 
off  Capt  Standish  and  his  company  abroad ;  but  howsoever,  in  the  mean- 
time, it  was  to  be  feared,  [he  said,]  that  the  Nanohigganeuks  would  assanlt 
the  town  at  home ;  giving  many  reasons  for  his  jealousy ;  aa  also  that  Tb- 
quanium  was  in  the  confederacv,  who,  [he  said,]  we  should  find,  would  un 
many  persuasions  to  draw  us  from  our  shallops  to  the  Indians*  houses  ibr 
their  better  advantage." 

Nevertheless,  they  ])roceeded  on  their  voyage,  and  when  they  had  turned 
tlie  point  called  the  Gurnets  JStost,  a  false  messenger  came  running  inio 
Plimouth  town,  apparently  in  a  CTeat  flight,  out  of  breath,  and  bleeding 
from  a  wound  in  his  face.  He  told  tlieni  mat  Caunbitanif  with  many  of  tlw 
Narragansets,  and  he  believed  Massasoit  with  them,  were  coming  to  de- 
stroy tne  English.  No  one  doubted  of  his  sincerity,  and  tlie  first  thought  of 
the  people  was  to  bring  back  their  military  leader,  who  had  just  gone  in 
the  Doat  with  Hohomok,    A  piece  of  cannon  was  inunediately  disfSiarged 
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which,  to  theu*  great  joy,  soon  caused  the  boat  to  return,  not  havmg  got  out 
'  of  hearing.'  They  had^o  sooner  arrived,  than  Hohomok  told  them  there  was 
no  truth  in  the  report,  and  said  it  was  a  plot  of  Squanto,  who  was  then  with 
them,  and  even  one  of  those  in  the  boat ;  that  he  knew  MomosoU  would  not 
undertake  such  an  enterprise  without  consulting  him.  Hohomok  was  confi- 
dent, because  he  was  himself  a  great  chief,  and  one  of  Massasoifs  counsel- 
lors. Squanto  denied  all  knowledge  of  any  plot,  and  thus  ended  the  afi^ir. 
The  English,  however,  seemed  well  satisfied  that  Squanto  had  laid  this  shal- 
low plot  to  set  them  against  MassasoUy  thinking  thev  would  destrov  him,  by 
which  means  he  expected  to  become  chief  sachem  himself;  and  this  seems 
the  more  probable,  as  MasaasoU  was*  for  some  time  irreconcilable  because 
they  witliheld  him  from  him,  when  he  had  forfeited  his  life,  as  in  our  nar- 
ration has  been  set  forth.  But  entirely  to  satisfy  the  English,  Hohomok  sent 
his  wife  to  Pokanoket  privatelv  to  gam  exact  mtelligence,  and  her  return 
only  verified  what  her  nusband  had  said. 

**  Thus  by  degrees  (continues  WinMoxo)  we  began  to  discover  TisquaaUuniy 
whose  ends  were  only  to  make  himself  great  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen, 
by  means  of  his  nearness  and  fiivor  with  us ;  not  caring  who  fell,  so  he 
stood.  In  general,  his  coiurse  was,  to  persuade  them  he  could  lead  us  to 
peace  or  war  at  his  pleasure ;  and  would  oil  threaten  the  Indians,  sending 
them  word,  in  a  private  manner,  we  were  intended  shortly  to  kill  them,  that 
thereby  he  might  get  gifts  to  himself^  to  work  their  peace,  insomuch  as  they 
bad  him  in  greater  esteem  than  many  of  their  sachems ,  yea,  they  them- 
selves sought  to  him,  who  promised  them  peace  in  respect  of  us ;  yea,  and 
protection  also,  so  as  they  would  resort  to  him.  So  that  whereas  divers 
were  wont  to  rely  on  Massassowat  for  protection,  and  resort  to  his  abode, 
now  they  be^an  to  leave  him,  and  seeK  after  THsquaTttum,  But  when  we 
understood  his  dealings,  we  certified  all  the  Indians  of  our  ignorance  and 
innocency  therein ;  assuring  them,  till  they  begun  with  us,  they  should  have 
DO  cause  to  fear :  and  if  any  hereafter  should  raise  any  such  reports,  they 
should  punish  them  as  liars,  and  seekers  of  their  and  our  disturbance ;  which 
gave  the  Indians  good  saiisfiiction  on  all  sides.**  *<For  these  and  the  like 
abuses,  the  governor  sharply  reproved  him,  yet  was  he  so  necessary  and 
profitable  an  instrument,  as  at  that  time  we  could  not  miss  him.** 

To  the  end  that  he  mif  ht  possess  his  countrymen  with  great  fear  of  the 
Elnglish,  THsqucmivm  told  them  the  Ig^nglish  kept  the  plague  buried  in  their 
store-house,  and  that  they  could  send  it,  at  any  time,  and  to  any  place,  to 
destroy  whatever  persons  or  people  they  would,  though  they  themselves 
stirrea  not  out  of  doors.  Among  the  rest,  he  had  made  Hohomok  believe 
this  tale,  who  asked  the  English  S*  it  were  true,  and  being  informed  that  it 
was  not,  it  exploded  like  his  other  impostures. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  Squanto  was  in  the  interest  of  Caunbiiantj 
and  lived  among  the  English  as  a  spy,  while  Hohomok  was  honestly,  as  he 
pretended,  a  strong  friend  to  them ;  but  for  some  time  it  was  nearly  impos- 
sible for  them  to  know  which  was  their  best  fi^end,  as  each  seemed  emu- 
lous to  outvie  the  other  in  good  offices.  They  were,  however,  at  this  time 
satisfied ;  for,  HoUmoKs  wife  having  told  MassasoU  what  had  happened,  and 
that  it  was  one  of  Squanto's  men  that  gave  the  alarm,  satisfied  him  that  that 
sagamore  had  caused  it,  and  he  therefore  demanded  him  of  the  Enffliah, 
that  he  might  put  him  to  death,  according  to  their  law,  as  lias  been  related. 
But  the  fSiglish,  regarding  the  benefit  resulting  to  them  fi*om  saving  his 
life,  more  than  keeping  inviolate  the  treaty  before  made  with  ManasoU, 
evaded  the  demand,  and  thus  Squanto  was  permitted  to  escape. 

Hohomok  was  greatly  beloved  by  MasaasoU,  notwithstanding  he  became  a 
professed  Christian,  and  MassasoU  was  always  opposed  to  the  Englmh  religion 
himselE  It  has  been  told  in  the  life  of  the  great  MasBomnt,  how  valuable 
was  the  agency  of  Hohomok,  in  fiiithfiiUy  revealing  the  mischievous  plot  of 
Caurilntant,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  Wmuwamei  and  PeksuoL  He 
was  the  pilot  of  the  English  when  they  visited  MassasoU  in  his  sickness, 
whom  before  their  arrivu  they  considered  dead,  which  caused  great  mani- 
festations of  grief  in  Hohomok,  He  often  exclaimed,  as  they  were  on 
their  way,  **  Nun  toomasu  Sagimus,  neen  womasu  Sagimus,^  Sic,  vdiich  is, 
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"  My  loving  Sachein,  mjr  loviuff  Sacliem !  manj'  have  I  known,  but  never  aD% 
like  thee."  Then,  turning  to  Mr.  Jflnslow,  said,  "While  you  live  you  wiD 
never  see  his  like  among  the  Indians ;  that  he  woh  no  liar,  nor  bloody  and 
cruel  like  other  Indians.  lu  auger  and  ^lassiun  he  was  soon  reclaimed  ;  easy 
to  be  reconciled  towaids  such  as  had  ofHinded  him ;  that  his  reason  was 
such  as  to  cause  him  to  receive  advice  of  mean  men  ;  and  that  he  governed 
hiis  people  better  witli  few  blows,  tlian  others  did  witli  many." 

In  the  division  of  the  land  at  Plimouth  among  the  iuhabitants,  Hohomok 
received  a  lot  as  his  share,  on  which  he  resided  atler  the  English  manner 
and  died  a  Christian  among  tliem.  The  year  of  his  death  does  not  appear^ 
but  was  previous  to  1G42. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  pilgrims  made  a  voyage  to  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  autumn  of  1(321.  It  was  in  this  vovage  that  they  became 
acquainted  with  the  fame  of  mYanepanheinet,  The  l^iiglish  had  heard  that 
the  Lidians  in  the  Massachu^^ctt!!!  hud  thrt-utt^nod  thein,  and  thcv  went  (says 
Moiai)  "partly  to  see  tlie  couutr}',  partly  to  make  ])eace  willi  tbem,  and 
partly  to  procure  their  truck." 

S^tanio  was  pilot  in  this  voyage.  They  went  ai^hore  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bay,  and  landed  under  a  clifl'  which  some  *  have  t^uniiosed  was  what  has 
been  since  called  Coop's  IIin,t  iio^v  the  north  part  ot  ikjston.  This  was  on 
IKhh  Sept.  1621.  They  saw  no  Indians  until  some  time  af\er  they  went 
ashore,  but  found  a  parcel  of  lobsters  wliich  they  had  collected,  with  which 
they  refreshed  tliems(.»lves.  Soon  allrr,  as  they  were  proceeding  on  an 
excursion,  " thcv  met  a  woman  cominir  lor  lur  lobsters."  They  told  her 
what  they  had  3one,  and  paid  her  for  tlieni.  She  told  them  where  to  find 
Indians,  and  Squanio  went  to  them  to  prepare  them  for  meeting  with  the 
Eiifflish. 

Obhaiinewat  now  received  the  vovagers.  This  sachem  (if  he  be  the 
same)  had  made  peace  with  tlie  English  at  Plimouth  only  seven  di^'s  pre- 
vious, as  we  have  had. occasion  to  notice.  He  told  tliem  he  was  sachem  of 
the  plac«,  and  was  subject  to  MassasoU ;  and  tliat  he  dared  not  remain  long 
in  any  place,  from  fear  of  the  Tarratines,  >\ho  were  "wont  to  come  at  har^ 
vest  and  take  away  tlieir  corn,  and  many  tiuies  kill  them.''  Also  that  Squats 
Sachem  of  Massachusetts  was  his  enemy.  This  Squatp-Sachcm,  |  as  we  be- 
lieve, was  chief  of  those  inland  Lidians  since  denominated  tlie  Nipnots,  <Hr 
Xipmucks,  and  lived  at  this  time  near  \Vucliust>t  Moimtain.  The  EngUsh 
intended  §  to  have  visited  her  at  this  time,  but  found  the  dit^tance  too  great 
to  proceed.  They  received  the  greatest  kindness  from  ull  the  Indians  they 
met  with,  and  mentioned  thut  of  Obbatineimt  in  p»rlieular.  And  they  say, 
"  We  told  him  of  divers  sachims  that  hud  acknowledjied  themselves  to  be 
King  James  his  men,  and  if  he.  also  wmiid  submit  himself,  ||  we  would  be  his 
safeguard  from  his  enemies,  which  he  did." 

At  another  place,  "  having  gone  three  miles,  in  arms,  up  in  the  countiy, 
we  came  (say  they)  to  a  i)lace  wliere  corn  had  been  new  ly  gathered,  a  house 
pulled  down,  and  the  ]K'op]e  gone.  A  mile  from  hence,  JSanepashewuif 
their  king,  ui  his  life-time  had  lived.H  His  house  was  not  like  others,  but  a 
scaffold  was  largely  built,  with  poles  and  ])lanks,  some  six  foot  froiii  [the] 
ground,  and  tlie  house  upon  that,  being  situated  on  tlie  top  of  a  hilL  Not 
far  from  hence,  in  a  bottom,  we  ciune  to  a  tort,"  built  by  MinqMuhemeL    It 

*  Ih.  Belknap  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  sug^stcd  thin.    See  his  Riojq:.  ii.  2d4w 

t  We  had  supposed  Uiis  emiuence  to  have  been  so  called  from  a  copse  or  clump  of  treeiy 
which  for  a  long  time  remained  upon  it,  aUcr  it  bt'cauie  known  to  the  whites  i  out  Skmwm 
Dr scrip.  Button,  fi7,  says  it  was  named  from  one  Copp,  a  shoemaker.  And  £>ROir,  MJuL 
Boston,  105,  says  Wititam  Copp  was  the  pn^prictor  of  "  a  portion  of  the  hill." 

t  "Sachems  or  sapimores,— which  arc  but  one  and  the  same  title. — the  first  more  ■mal 
with  the  southward,  the  other  with  the  northward  Indians,  to  express  the  title  of  bim  that  halli 
the  chief  command  of  a  place  or  people."    Hist.  N.  E.  GO. 

^  Shathick  (Hist.  Concord,  2)  says  she  was  vi.sited  at  this  time  by  these  voyagers,  ball 
am  not  able  to  arrive  at  any  such  conclusion  from  any  source  of  information  in  my  pc 
session. 

II  It  does  not  seem  from  this  that  he  is  the  same  who  before  had  submitted  at  Plimonth, 
Mr.  Prince  supposes. 

IT  Mr.  Shattuck  in  bit  HiaL  Concord ^  says,  this  "  was  in  Mcdford,  near  Mjtftic  Pead." 
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was  made  with  '*  poles  some  30  or  40  foot  long,  stuck  in  the  ground,  as  thick 
as  they  could  be  set  one  bv  anotlier,  and  with  these  they  enclosed  a  ring 
some  40  or  50  foot  over.  A  trench,  breast  high,  was  digged  on  each  side.* 
One  way  there  was  to  get  into  it  >vith  a  bridge.  In  the  midst  of  this  poii- 
sado  stood  the  firame  of  an  house,  wherein,  being  dead,  he  lay  buried. 
About  a  mile  from  hence,  we  came  to  such  another,  but  seated  on  the  top 
of  an  hill.  Here  NoMpashemid  was  killed,  none  dwelling  in  it  since  the 
time  of  his  death." 

According  to  Air.  Lettdsy  Mmtpashemd  was  killed  about  the  year  1619,  apd 
his  widow,  who  was  SquavhSachem  before  named,  continued  the  governmentf 
He  leil  five  children^  four  of  whose  names  we  rather  from  the  interesting 
History  of  Lynn ;  viz.  *1.  MorUowampaU,  called  bv  the  English  Sagamon 
James,  He  was  sachem  of  Saugus.  2.  ^higaily  a  <laughter.  3.  Wondumtiar 
ham,  called  Sagamore  John^  sachem  of  Winnesimet.  4.  fVinnepttrkUt,  called 
Sagamore  George,  or  George  Rumneumarshj  the  successor  of  MonUnoampaie  at 
Saugus.    Of  most  of  these  we  shall  speak  in  detail  hereafter. 

SauaW'SarJiem,  according  to  the  authority  last  mentioned,  was  the  spouse 
of  fVappacoioet,^  or  Webcoioitf  in  1635.  She  and  her  husband,  four  years 
alter,  K)39,  deeded  to  Jotham  Gtbbones  "  the  reversion  of  all  that  parcel  of 
land  wliich  lies  against  the  ponds  of  Mystic,  together  with  the  said  ponds, 
all  which  we  reserved  firom  Charlestown  and  Cambridge,  late  called  New- 
town, after  the  death  of  me,  the  said  Squaw-SachemJ*  The  consideration  was, 
**  the  manv  kindnesses  and  benefits  we  have  received  from  the  hands  of 
Captain  Eckoard  GibboneSj  of  Boston.** 

The  Squa-Sachem's  mark  ^^^ 
Web  CO  wit's  mark  -i--»- 

fVebcowit  was  a  powwow  priest,  or  magical  physician,  and  was  considered 
next  in  importance  to  JSTanepashemet  among  the  subjects  of  that  chief^  after 
his  death ;  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  widow  took  him  to  her  bed.  It  does 
not  appear,  that  he  was  either  much  respected  or  thought  much  of;  especial- 
ly by  his  wife,  as  in  the  above  extract  from  their  deec^  no  provision  seems 
to  have  been  made  for  him  after  her  death,  if  he  outlived  her.  At  all 
events,  we  may  conclude,  without  hazard  we  think,  that  if  breeches  had 
been  in  fashion  among  Indians,  the  wife  of  WebcaioU  would  have  been  ac- 
countable for  the  article  in  this  case. 

In  1643,  Massachusetts  covenanted  with  ^  WasaaTnequin,  Ncu^wonon,  Kutch- 
amaquin,  Massaconomd,  and  Sqttaw-Sachemy^\\  to  the  end  that  mutual  bene- 
fit might  accrue  to  each  party.  The  sachenis  put  themselves  under  the 
goverimient  of  the  Englfsh,  agreeing  to  obseiyC^  their  laws,  in  as  far  as  they 
should  be  made  to  understand  them.  For  Mi  confidence  and  concession 
of  tlieu*  persons  and  lands  into  their  hands,  the  English  on  their  part  agreed 
to  extend  the  same  protection  to  them  and  their  people  as  to  their  English 
8ubiect8.ir 

What  had  become  of  WehcowU  at  this  time  dbesnot  appear ;  perhaps  he 
was  off  powwowing,  or  at  home,  doing  the  ordinary  labor  of  the  household. 
We  hear  of  him,  however,  four  years  after, (1647,)  "taking  an  active  part" 
in  the  endeavors  made  by  the  English  to  Christianize  his  countrvmen.  "  He 
asked  the  English  whv  some  of  mem  had  been  27  years  in  the  land,  and 
never  taught  them  to  know  God  till  then.  Had  ^ou  done  it  sooner,  (said 
he,)  we  nught  have  known  much  of  God  by  this  tune,  and  much  sm  might 
have  been  prevented,  but  now  some  of  us  are  grown  [too]  old  in  sin." 

€ 

*  Might  not,  then,  the  western  mounds  have  be^n  formed  by  Indians  t 

t  Hist.  Lynn,  16. 

X  Shattuck,  ib.  who  fixes  her  residence  at  Concord  3  she,  doubtless,  had  several  places  of 
residence. 

^  His  name  is  spelt  WebcawiU  to  MS.  deed  in  my  possession,  and  in  Mr.  8hattuci^»  HSS. 
WibbacowitU^bs  appears  from  his  History. 

H  In  the  History  of  the  Narraganset  Country,  these  names  are  written  Wassam^gwt, 
Aiashawanon,  CuUhamackt,  MassanomeU,  and  Sqiui'Sachem.  See  9  CU,  Mass.  HUt,abe, 
I  212. 

IF  See  Qookia's  if £r. /Itit  Prayiiv  .fiiciiaiw. 
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The  English  said  they  repented  of  their  neglect ;  hut  recollecting  themselTes  - 
answered,  *^  You  were  not  willing  to  heare  till  now,"  and  that  &)d  had  not 
turned  their  hearts  till  tlien.* 

Of  the  sachems  who  made  the  covenant  ahove  named,  the  first  we  suppoee 
to  have  been  Massasoit,  on  the  part  of  the  Wampauoags,  who  at  this  time 
was,  perhaps,  among  the  Nipmuks ;  ^'ashoonony  a  Nipmuk  chief^  with  whom 
Massasoit  now  resided.  His  residence  was  near  what  was  since  Magus  Hill, 
in  Worcester  coimty.  He  was  probably  at  Plimouth,  13  Se[)t.,  1021,  where 
he  signed  a  treaty  with  eight  others,  as  we  have  set  down  in  the  \iie  of  Cbvu- 
hiiani  His  name  is  there  spelt  JVattawahunt,  In  fflnthrop^s  Journal, 
it  is  Nashacoivanu,  and  we  suppose  he  was  father  oi .JSTassoicanno^  mentioDed 
by  ffkUney.\  Kutchajnaqmn  was  sachem  of  Dorchester  and  vicinity,  and 
Masiaconomet  was  Mascononomo. 

CHAPTER  m. 

Somt  account  of  the  Massachusetts — Geography  of  their  country — Chikatavbut*— 
Wampatuck — his  tear  with  the   Mohawks — Masconokomo— Caiiomcu9 — ^Moar-  . 
TOWAMPATE — SmoU-pox  distresses  the  Indians — WoxoHAqrAiiAM — WiiriVEPua- 

KIT MaSATAHHUA SCITTERYGUSSET NaTTAHATTAWANTS — WaHOUMACVT- 

Jack-Straw — James. 

Not  long  before  the  settlement  of  Plimouth,  tlic  Massachusetts  had  been 
a  numerous  people,  but  were  greatly  reduced  at  this  time ;  partly  from  tlie 
great  plague,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  subsequently  from  their 
wars  witli  the  Tarratines.  Of  tliis  war  none  but  the  scanty  records  of  the 
first  settlers  are  to  be  had,  and  in  them  few  particulars  are  preseired;! 
therefore  it  will  not  be  expected  that  ever  a  complete  account  of  the  territo- 
ries and  power  of  the  Massachusetts  can  be  given ;  broken  down  as  they 
were  at  the  time  they  became  known  to  the  Europeans ;  for  we  have  seen  that 
tlieir  sachems,  when  first  visited  by  the  Plimouth  peo])]e,  were  shifting  fy^ 
their  lives — not  daring  to  lodge  a  second  niplit  m  the  same  place,  from  their 
fear  of  the  Tarratines.  Hence,  if  these  Indians  had  existed  as  an  independ- 
ent tribe,  their  history  was  long  since  swept  away  ^  in  gloomy  tempestfli* 
and  obscured  in  ^  a  ni^ht  of  clouds,"  and  nothing  but  a  meagre  tradition  re- 
mained. For  sonwj  time  after  the  countr}'  was  settled,  they  would  fly  for 
protection  from  the  Tarratiuos  to  the  houses  of  the  English. 

It  is  said,  by  Mr.  Gooktrij  that  ^  their  chief  siichem  hehl  dominion  over 
many  other  petty  governors ;  as  those  of  Wecchagaskas,  Neponsitt,  Punka- 
pmog,  Nonantum,  Nashaway,  some  of  the  Ni[)!nuck  pcoj)le,  as  far  as  Pokoni- 
takuke,  as  the  old  men  of  Massachusetts  afiirmed.  This  people  could,  in 
former  times,  arm  for  war  about  3000  men,  as  the  old  Indians  declare. 
They  were  in  hostility  very  often  with  the  Narragansiits ;  but  held  amity, 
for  the  most  part,  with  tlie  Pawkunnawkutts.*^}  Near  the  mouth  of  Charles 
River  "  used  to  be  the  general  rendezvous  of  all  the  Indians,  both  on  the 
south  and  north  side  of  the  countrj'."]!  Hutchinson^  says,  "That  circle 
which  now  makes  tlie  harbors  of  Boston  and  Charlcstown,  round  bv  Mai- 
den, Chelsea,  Nantasket,  Hingham,  Weymouth,  Braintree,  and  Dorchester, 
was  the  capital  of  a  great  sachem,**  much  revered  by  all  the  plantations 
round  about  The  tradition  is,  that  this  sachem  had  his  principal  seat  upon 
a  small  hill,  or  rising  upland,  in  the  midst  of  a  body  of  salt  marsh  in  thei 
township  of  Dorchester,  near^to  a  place  called  Squantum.*'ff    Hence  it  will 

•  Hist.  Concord,  25.  f  Hist.  Worcester  Co.  174. 

X  This  war  was  caused,  says  Mr.  Hubbard,  "  upon  the  account  of  some  treachery "  oa 
the  part  of  the  western  tribe?,  i.  e.  the  tribes  west  of  ibc  Merrimack.    Hist.  New.  Eng.  90. 

6  1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  148.  ||  Hist.  N.  Eng.  32. 

1r  From  NeaVs  Hist.  N.  Eng.,  probably,  which  see. 

**  It  will  be  a  good  while  before  the  present  possessors  of  the  country  can  boast  otwaA  ■ 
eapital. 

tt  Hist.  Mass.  i.  460.    And  here  it  was,  I  suppose,  that  the  Plimouth  people  landed  iBlhcir 
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be  observed,  that  among  the  accounts  of  the  earliest  writers,  the  dominions 
of  the  different  sachems  were  considered  as  comprehended  within  very.? 
different  limits ;  a  kind  of  general  idea,  therefore,  can  only  be  had  of  the 
extent  of  their  possessions.  It  is  evident  that  the  Massachusetts  were  either 
subject  to  the  Narragansetts,  or  in  alliance  ^vith  them ;  for  when  the  latter 
were  at  war  with  the  Pequots,  Ckikataubvi  and  Sagamore  John  both  went 
with  many  men  to  aid  Canonieus,  who  had  sent  for  them.  This  war  began 
in  1632,  and  ended  in  1635,  to  the  adyantase  of  the  Pequots. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  chiefs  agreeably  to  our  plan. 

ChikatauhtUf  or  Chikkatabak, — in  English,  a  houae-a-Jire, — ^was  a  sachem  of 
considerable  note,  and  generally  supposed  to  have  had  dominion  over  the 
Massachusetts  Indians.  T%nnas  Morion  mentions  him  in  his  New  Canaan, 
as  sachem  of  Passonagesit,  (about  Weymouth,)  and  says  his  mother  was 
buried  there.  I  need  make  no  comments  upon  the  authority,  or  wsrn  the 
reader  concerning  the  stories  of  MorUm,  as  this  is  done  in  almost  every 
l)ook,  early  and  late,  about  New  England ;  but  shall  relate  the  following 
from  him. 

In  the  first  settling  of  Plimouth,  some  of  the  company,  in  wandering  about 
upon  discovery,  came  upon  an  Indian  grave,  which  was  that  of  the  mother 
of  ChikaiavhuL  Over  the  body  a  stake  was  set  in  the  ground,  and 
two  bear-skins,  sewed •  together,  spread  over  it;  these  the  English  took 
away.  When  this  came  to  the  knowledge  of  CMkatavhutj  he  complained  to 
his  people,  and  demanded  immediate  vengeance.  When  they  were  as- 
semble^ he  thus  harangued  them:  *<  When  last  the  glorious  light  of  all  the 
sky  was  underneath  this  globe,  and  birds  grew  silent,  I  began  to  settle,  as 
my  custom  is,  to  take  repose.  Before  mine  eyes  were  fast  closed,  me  tho't 
I  saw  a  vision,  at  which  my  spirit  was  much  troubled,  and  trembling  at  that 
doleful  sight, a  spirit  cried  aloud,  < Behold!  my  son,  whom  I  have  cherished; 
sec  the  paps  that  gave  thee  suck,  the  hands  that  clasped  thee  virarm,  and  fed 
thee  oft ;  canst  thou  forget  to  take  revenge  of  those  wild  people,  that  hath 
my  monument  defaced  m  a  despiteful  manner ;  disdaining  our  ancient  anti- 
Guities,  and  honorable  customs.  See  now  the  sachem's  srave  lies  like  unto 
the  common  people,  of  ignoble  race  defaced.  Thy  motner  doth  complain, 
implores  thy  aid  against  this  thievish  people  new  come  hither ;  if  this  be 
suffered,  I  shall  not  rest  in  quiet  within  my  everlasting  habitation.'  *** 

Battle  was  the  unanimous  resolve,  and  the  Engliui  were  watched,  and 
followed  from  place  to  place,  until  at  length,  as  some  were  going  ashore  in 
a  boat,  they  felt  upon  them,  but  gained  no  advantage.  Aner  maintaining 
the  fight  for  some  time,  and  being  driven  froz^  tree  to  tree,  the  chief  captain 
was  wounded  in  the  arm,  and  the  whole  totfltlD  flight  Tliis  action  caused 
the  natives  about  Plimouth  to  look  upon  th#snglish  as  invincible,  and  this 
was  the  reason  why  peace  was  so  long  maintained  between  them.  Of  the 
tune  and  circumstances  of  this  battle  or  fight  we  have  detailed  at  length  in 
a  previous  chapter. 

MtmrVs  Relation  goes  far  to  establish  the  main  facts  in  the  above  account 
It  says,  "  We  brought  sundry  of  the  prettiest  things  away  with  us,  and  cov- 
ered the  corpse  up  again,**  and,  "  there  was  variety  of  opinions  amongst  us 
about  the  embalmed  person,"  but  no  mention  of  the  bear-skins. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  different  accounts,  there  is  but  little  doubt,  that 
the  English  were  attacked  at  Namskekit,  in  consequence  of  their  depreda- 
tions upon  the  graves,  corn,  &c.  of  the  Indians. 

In  1621,  Chikaiaubut,  with  eight  other  sachems,  acknowledged,  by  a  writ- 
ten instrument,  which  we  have  already  friven,  themselves  the  sumects  of 
King  James.  Ten  years  after  this,  23  March,  1631,  he  visited  Oovemor 
Wvnikrop  at  Boston,  and  presented  him  with  a  hogshead  of  com.  Many  of 
*'his  sannops  and  squaws"  came  with  him,  but  were  most  of  them  sent 
away,  <*  after  they  had  all  dined,"  although  it  thimdered  and  rained,  and  the 
governor  urged  their  stay;  Cldkatavhvi  probably  feared  they  would  be 

voyage  to  Massachosetts  before  spoken  of,  and  from  S^uanto  who  was  with  them  it  probably 
received  ita  name. 

*  If  this  be  fiction,  a  modem  compiler  has  deceived  some  of  his  readers.  The  article  ia 
the  AnaUctie  Magazine  may  have  been  his  source  of  iaformatioD,  but  the  original  may  be 
seen  is  Msrierislfrw  C^umnn,  106  iiikI  117. 
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burdensome.  At  this  time  he  wore  English  clothes,  and  sat  at  the  soyem- 
or's  table,  ^  where  he  behaved  himself  as  soberly,  &c.  as  an  Engiianmaiu" 
Not  long  after,  lie  called  on  Governor  mnthropf  and  desired  to  buy  clotbeB 
for  himself;  the  governor  informed  him  that  **  English  sagamores  did  not 
use  to  truck ;  *  but  he  called  his  tailor,  and  gave  him  order  to  make  him  a 
suit  of  clotlies ;  whereupon  he  gave  the  governor  two  large  skins  of  coat 
beaver."  In  a  few  days  his  clotlies  were  ready,  and  the  governor  "  put  him 
into  a  very  good  new  suit  Irorn  head  to  foot,  and  after,  he  set  meat  before 
them ;  but  he  would  not  eat  till  the  governor  liad  given  thanks,  and  after  meat 
he  desired  him  to  do  the  like,  and  so  departed." 

June  14, 1631,  at  a  court,  Chikatauhut  was  ordered  to  pay  a  smaU  skiu  of 
beaver,  to  satisfy  for  one  of  his  men's  having  killed  a  pip, — which  he  com- 
plied with.  A  man  by  the  name  oi'  PlastoicCy  and  some  others,  having  stolen 
com  from  him,  the  same  year,  the  court,  SepL  27,  ordered  tliat  Plasimce  should 
restore  "two-fold,"  and  lose  his  title  of  gentleman,  and  j)ay  £5.  This  I  sup- 
pose they  deemed  eqiiivalent  to  four-fold.  His  accomplices  were  whipped, 
to  the  same  amount.  The  next  year  we  find  him  engaged  with  other  sacnems 
in  an  expedition  against  the  Petpiots.  The  same  year  two  of  his  men  were 
convicted  of  assaulting  some  persons  of  Dorchester  in  their  houses.  "  They 
were  put  in  the  bilboes,"  and  Inmself  required  to  beat  them,  which  he  did) 

The  small-pox  was  ver}-  prevalent  among  the  Indians  in  IGS^  in  lYhich 
year,  some  time  in  November,  Chikataubut  died. 

The  residence  of  tlie  family  of  Chikataubut  was  at  Tehticut,  now  included 
in  Middleborough.  He  was  in  obedience  to  Masaasoit,  anil,  like  other  chieft, 
had  various  places  of  resort,  to  suit  the  diiferent  seasons  of  the  year; 
sometimes  at  Wessaguscusset,  sometimes  at  Nc])onset,  and  especially  upon 
that  part  of  Namasket  X  chilled  Tehticut.  This  was  truly  a  river  of  saga- 
mores. Its  abundant  stores  of  lish,  in  the  spring,  drew  tliem  from  all  pozta 
of  the  realm  of  tlie  chief  sachem. 

In  deeds,  given  by  the  Indians,  the  place  of  their  residence  is  generaDy 
mentioned,  and  from  what  we  shall  recite  in  the  progress  of  this  article,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  same  chief  lias  different  residences  assigned  to  him. 

August  5, 1665,  Quincy,  then  Braiutree,  was  deeded  by  a  son  of  ChikoUnt* 
hut,  in  these  terms : — 

§"To  all  Indian  people  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come;  ffamsafiiel^ 
alias  Josiah  Sagamore,  of  Massatliusetts,  in  Newengland,  the  son  of  Cibifcerfoti* 
but  deceased,  sendcth  greeting.  Know  yoo  that  the  said  Jfampatuckj  being 
of  full  age  and  power,  according  to  the  order  and  custom  ot  the  nativeSy 
hatli,  with  the  consent  of  his  wise  men,  viz.  Squamof^,  his  brother  DanUi^ 
and  Old  Hahalun,  and  Jillliam  Mananiomott,  Job  S^tssott,  Mammiago  IVtUiam 
AoAonton II "  *'For  divers  goods  and  valuable  reasons  therunto;  and  in 
special  for  "£21  lOs.  in  hand.    It  was  subsrril>ed  and  witness<Hl  thus : — 

Josiah,  alias  Wamfatuck,  his  |0  marke* 
Damel  Squaaiog,  and  a  mark. 
Old  Nahatux,  and  a  mark. 
AViLLiAM  Ma>'umon,  and  a  mark* 
Job  Noistenns. 

Robert,  alias  Mamuntago,  and  a  mark* 
William  Hahatun. 
In  presence  of 
Thomas  Ketahounsson,  and  a  mark  O. 
Joseph  Manunion,  his  I —  marlu 
Thomas  Wetmous,  hik  O  mark.  « 

*  However  true  Uiis  might  have  been  of  the  governor,  at  least,  we  think,  he  should  not 
have  used  the  plural. 

^  t  "  The  most  usual  custom  amongst  them  in  exercising  punishments,  is,  for  the  mu 
either  to  beat,  or  whij>,  or  put  to  death  with  his  own  hand,  to  which  the  common  sort 
quietly  submit.''     ^^'iUiam9. 

1  Namadasuck  signified  in  their  lanraa^^Aet.  and  some  early  wrote  Namascheock. 

\  History  of  Quincy,  by  Rev.  Mr.  WkUney,  taien  from  the  original  m  the  possession  of  4m 
Hob.  J.  Q.  Adama. 

J  Nakattm,  or  Jhaton,  and  the  lame  sometimes  written  Nehoiden,    See  Wortidmgiatfs 
lBsLJkdhm,tL   Ho  told  ktndt  npon  Gbadet  Rivtr  in  1680.   ik  ^ 
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There  is  a  auit-claim  deed  from  **  Charles  Josias,  alias  Josias  Wampatuck, 
grandson  of  vkikdtavbut,  dated  19  Mar.  1695,  of  Boston  and  the  adjacent 
country,  and  the  islands  in  the  harbor,  to  the  "  proprietated  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Boston,"  to  be  seen  among  the  Suffolk  records.*  Wampatuck  says, 
or  some  one^or  him,  **  Forasmuch  as  I  am  informed,  and  well  assured  from 
several  ancient  Indians,  as  well  those  of  my  council  as  others,  that,  upon 
the  first  coming  of  the  English  to  sit  down  and  settle  in  those  parts  of  New 
England,  mjr  above-n^uned  grandfather,  Chikalavhtd,  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  his  council,  for  encouragement  thereof  moving,  did  give,  grant,  sell,  alien- 
ate, and  confirm  unto  the  English  planters,"  the  lands  above  named. 

Besides  JosiaSy  there  signed  this  deed  ^nth  him,  JJhatctonj  sen.,  fflUiam  Ha- 
haion,  and  Robert  Momentavge. 

Josias,  or  Josiah  ffampatuck,  was  sachem  of  Mattakeesett,f  and,  fi*ora 
the  deeds  which  he  gave,  must  have  been  the  owner  of  much  of  the  lands 
southward  of  Boston.  In  1653,  he  sold  to  THmoihy  Hatheriyj  James  Cudxcoiih, 
Joseph  TUdtn,  Hurnphrey  TumtTy  fVilliam  Hatch,  John  Hoare,  and  James  Tor- 
rey,  a  large  tract  orland  in  the  vicinity  of  Accord  Pond  and  North  Rjver. 

In  16&,  he  sold  Pachage  N^ck,  [now  called  Ptchade,]  "l>ing  between 
Namassakett  riuer  and  a  brook  falhng  into  Teticutt  riuer,  viz.  the  most 
westerly  of  the  three  small  brookes  that  do  fall  into  the  said  riuer;"  like- 
wise all  the  meadow  upon  said  three  brooks,  for  £21.  Also,  another  tract 
bounded  by  Plimouth  and  Duxbury  on  one  side,  and  Bridgewater  on  the 
other,  extending  to  the  great  pond  Mattakeeset ;  provided  it  included  not  the 
1000  acres  given  to  his  son  and  George  Wampey,  about  those  ponds.  This 
deed  was  witnessed  by  George  Wampey  and  John  Wampowes. 

Afier  the  death  of  his  father,  Josias  was  oflen  called  Josias  Chikatavbvt, 
In  the  Plimouth  Records  we  find  this  notice, but  v\ithout  date :  "Memoran- 
dum, that  Josias  Chickabxdt  and  his  wife  doe  ovmc  the  whole  necke  of  Pun- 
kateesett  to  beloing  vnto  Pljmiouth  men,"  &c. 

In  1668,  "  Josias  Chickatabutt,  sachem  of  Namassakeesett,"  sold  to  Robert 
Studson  of  Scituate,  a  tract  of  land  called  J^anumacktrntU  for  a  "  valuable 
consideration,"  as  the  deed  expresses  it  This  tract  was  bounded  on  the 
east  hy  Scituate. 

Josias  had  a  son  Jeremy ;  and  *'  Charles*  Josiah,  son  of  Jeremy,  was  the  last  of 
the  race."t    Of  Josiah,  Mr.  Gookin  gives  us  important  information. 

War  between  the  Massachusett  Indians  and  Mohawks,  In  the  year  1669,  "the 
war  having  now  continued  between  the  Maquas  and  our  Indians,  about  six 
years,  divers  Indians,  our  neighbors,  united  their  forces  together,  and  made 
an  army  of  about  6  or  700  men,  and  marched  into  the  Maquas'  country,  to 
take  revenge  of  them.  This  enterprise  was  contrived  and  undertaken 
without  the  privity,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  their  English  friends.  Mr. 
Eliot  and  myself  in  particular,  dissuaded  them,  and  gave  them  several 
reasons  against  it,  but  they  would  not  hear  us."  Five  of  the  Christian 
Indians  went  out  with  them,  and  but  one  only  returned  alive.  "  The  chief- 
est  general  in  this  expedition  was  the  principal  sachem  of  Massachusetts, 
named  Josiah,  alias  Chekatabutt,  a  wise  and  stout  man,  of  middle  age,  but  a 
very  vicious  person.  He  had  considerable  knowledge  in  the  Christian 
religion ;  and  sometime,  when  he  was  younger,  seemed  to  profess  it  for  a 
time ; — for  he  was  bred  up  by  his  uncle,  Kuchamakin^  who  was  the  first 
sachem  and  his  people  to  wnom  Mr.  IXioi  preached."} 

Of  those  who  went  out  with  Wan^aivk  from  other  tribes  we  have  no  rec- 
ord ;  but  there  were  many,  probably,  as  usual  upon  such  expeditions. 

This  army  arrived  at  the  Mohawk  fort  afler  a  journey  of  about  200  miles ; 
when,  upon  besieging  it  some  time,  and  having  some  of  their  men  kiUed  in 
sallies,  and  sundry  oUiers  sick,  they  gave  up  the  siege  and  retreated.  Mean- 
while the  Mohawks  pursued  them,  got  in  their  front,  and,  fi*om  an  amburii, 

*  Printed  at  length  in  Bnoto**  Hist.  Boston,  389,  et  cet. 
j  Dearu^s  Hist.  ScituaU,  144. 

X  Ibid.    Smtamaug  was  a  brother  of  Josiah,  and  ruled  ''as  sachem  daring  the  minority* 
oi  Jeremy.    Dr.  Harris,  Hist.  Dorchester,  16, 17. 
^  1  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  See.  i.  166. 
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hfttiiVft]  tlifrn  in  n  tU'fih;  t*Tu\  a  irrr-at  f^ht  ensued.  Finalh' the  Xohawb 
*'/i  rt^  prif  f/i  niyrht  hv  Hk-  '-xtrAonJin/ir}-  hnYtTV  aiid  prowess  of  Cmbrfimiirf 
nri/l  lii«  #-fi|ifiiin«,  Itrit  wtiAt  v.r.i*  rr.ost  raJaxnitous  in  tiiia  dbastroos  e^Kifi- 
fion,  wii«,  fhf  Urn*  oftht'  irr'-nt  rhi^rfCALbifauW,  who,  after  perfbrmin^  prodt- 
ai'  «  'if  VII ('fFf  w)ij<  kill'  '1  in  rr|Kllin^  the  Mohawks  in  their  last  attack,  uritfa 
nlrn'f^'f  /ill  hi**  rfi{»t/>in.t,  in  niJiTiU'r  alKjut  50,  aii  was  siqjposed.*  This 
m  vt  ri  «rrokr-  fo  th'-.H^'  IndjaiiH,  and  thry  fiufiered  much  Irom  c 
th«  ir  r'  turn  horn'*.  Tlie  Mohawkfl  considered  themselves  their 
find  fdfhoiitfh  A  iMRce  was  hrought  about  between  them. by  the  mediatkn  of 
rlif  Dni/liHli  nnd  Dutch  on  «-ach  sid'-,  yet  the  Massachusetts  and  others  often 
mtSX*  rvi\  i'rnrn  thfir  incursions. 

A  fhiiTof  much  the  same  importance  nfs  Chikatauhut  and  his  sons, 
At'iMronont/mo,  or  Maseonomo,  sachem  of  Agawam.  friuce  called 
VVh'-n  thi:  flrct  which  hrought  over  tlie  colony  that  senled  Boston,  in  1630^ 
finrhorfd  near  Cnjio  Ann,  he  welcomed  th«m  to  his  shores,  and  spent  some 
liirK'  on  iKinrd  one  of  the  ships.-^ 

i)n  the  *iHth  Jiinr*,  Wifi,  MoMwruyfuymd  X  executed  a  deed  of  *'all  his  lands 
in  limwirh,**  to  John  HinOarop,  }r^  for  the  sum  of  £20.§ 

At  n  court  in  July,  I'j^l,  it  wsa  ord'-rrd,  that  ''the  sagamore  of  Agawam  is 
lifiiiiNhf'd  from  rrfming  into  any  Eiiglifihman^d  house  for  a  year,  under  penalty 
nfU'U  hf'iiver-HkinM."  i!  This  v.qs  proK-tMy  done  in  retaliation  for  his  haiing 
rnrfimittrd  nets  of  violent*':  on  the  Tarratines,  who  soon  aller  came  out 
Willi  firvnt  ihrr.*',  ngnin«t  Ma^r/nonf,mo ;  he  having,  ''as  was  usually  said, 
lrffi«'hi'roii<«ly  kill''H  «oine  of  tlio^f-  Tarratine  familifs.^  It  would  aeem 
I  lint  lir  i\\tt'rif(\  an  atLirk.  and  h;:d  thf  rr.-t'ore  called  to  his  aid  some  of  the 
w\v\v'Uift  witr  lUt^tou:  for  it  ro  \i:i\iit*v.r d  that  Monloitampatt  and  Wonoha* 
tivtihiiin  wt-r*-  nt  Asfawnrri  w}i«-n  the  l^rrstinf  s  ni;;de  an  attack,  but  whether 
liv  ronriTt  or  nccid'nt  i*  not  cl'-ar. 

'  Til  ihi-  iinnil**r  of  100  ni^-n.  in  tlirre  caums,  the  Tarratines  come  out  on 
ihia  rntrrpriA's  on  thf-  H  August  foDowintr.  Tlir  y  attacked  Mascononomo  and 
hiia  lEiie^tH  in  Ki.-i  wiinvnm  in  the  niglrt.  killed  s«  \>-n  men,  wounded  Mtueono^ 
ttiwtn  liiriiM"lf,  and  Aff/rdotrampatt,  mid  H'onohaquaham,  end  several  others  who 
nnf-rwiirdA  di«d.  Tlifry  twik  th#'  wif*?  €)f  Montoicampate  captive,  but  it  so  hap- 
|H'nrd  that  »V^fiham  f>hurd  of  Pi'nirrmqiiirl  ninsomed  her,  and  sent  her  home, 
wli'T'*  she  arrivid  on  tin;  17  Si-ptpniluT the  winie autumn.**  From  Mr.  G96- 
hrVit  ntrtttuA,  it  apm;arH  that  tlii'V  rami*  against  the  English,  who,  but  for  an 
Indifin,  naro'-d  Ji/jfnrij  would  have  lK*fn  nit  of!*,  as  the  able  men  at  this  time^ 
U'lorifrir.jf  fo  fpHwich,  did  not  ♦•xrr'ul  .'iO;  and  most  of  these  were  from  home 
fin  \\ti'.  day  the  attack  was  to  have  lK*(n  mad«'.  Eohin, liaving  by  some  means 
rrtiirid  out  th'rir  inti'Utirins,  went  to  John  Perkins,W  und  t(»ld  him  that  on  such 
#1  fhi^  ffiiir  Tarratini-H  would  come  and  invite  the  English  to  trade, ''and  draw 
ih*fti  dov/n  tlu^  hill  to  tin;  watfr  si<lr,''  whrn  40  canoes  full  of  armed  Indians 
would  \tf  rt-ndy,  nnd*T  "the  brow  oi'  tht;  hill,"  to  fall  ui>on  them.  It  turned 
fiiif  ait  lOthin  had  n ported;  but  the  Indiiuis  were  frightened  off  by  a  false 
tthow  of  riumfxTH,  an  old  drum,  and  a  few  guns,  witliout  effecting  their 
iilrti'Ct.Jt 

We  hear  no  more  of  him  until  1044,  March  8,  when,  at  a  court  held  in 
fIfiHton,  **  Cutahamtkin  and  SauatO'Sacheni,  MoKonomOy  Mtshacotoam  and  H'aB- 
Bamnf(inj  two  Hnch«-ms  near  tne  great  hill  to  the  west,  called  Wackusett,  came 
into  tlie  court,  and,  according  to  tlurir  former  tender  to  the  governor,  desired 
10  In;  received  under  our  protection§§  and  government,  upon  the  same  terms 

-  I  Coll.  MnM.  Hint.  Soc.  i.  167. 

t  lli%t.  N.  Kniclnnd. 

X  TMm  In  fl(Mil>ilcM  ibo  most  correct  spelling  of  his  name.  It  is  scarce  spelt  twice  alike  in 
fiM  MH.  n^rordn. 

5  Ili'rr.rrh  «if  (JcH.  Court,  V.  381.  II  Prince,  367. 

^  lluhbnrtVt  N.  K.  146. 

■•  lVinflin*p'n  Jcmr.— /^rt>'*  llisl.  Lynn,  39,  40.^FeU's  Hist  Ipswich,  3. 

tf  (lanrlcr-fnaitfT.  "  living  then  in  a  little  hut  upon  his  father's  island  on  this  side  of  Jeol^ 
ry'9  Nfrk."    MH.  Narrative. 

\X  Cohhrt*9  MH.  Nnrrative. 

(^  'lliry  riesircd  this  from  their  great  fear  of  the  Mohawks,  it  is  said. 


Chap.  III.]  MONTOWABIPATE.— WONOHAQUAH AM.  Ill 

that  Puntkam  and  Saamonoco  were.  So  we  causing  them  to  understand  the 
articles,  and  all  the  ten  commandments  of  God,  and  they  freely  assenting  to 
all,*  they  were  solemnly  received,  and  then  presented  the  court  with  twenty- 
six  fathom  of  wampum,  and  the  court  gave  each  of  them  a  coat  of  two  yards 
of  cloth,  and  their  dinner ;  and  to  them  and  their  men,  every  one  of  them,  a 
cup  of  sac  at  their  departure ;  so  they  took  leave,  and  went  away  very  joyful." f 

In  the  Town  Records  of  Ipswich,  under  date  18  June  1658,  a  grant  is  made  to 
the  widow  of  Maacononomoj  of  *^  that  parcel  of  land  which  her  husband  had 
fenced  in,"  so  lonff  as  she  should  remain  a  widow.  Her  husband  viras  the  last 
of  the  sachems  ox  Agawam,  and  with  him,  says  Mr.  Fdt^  descended  **  his  feble 
and  broken  scepter  to  the  grave."  He  died  on  the  6  March,  1658,  and  was 
buried  on  Sagamore  Hill,  now  within  the  bounds  of  Hamilton.  His  gun  and 
other  valuable  implements  were  interred  with  him.  "•  Idle  curiosity,  wanton, 
sacrilegious  sport,  prompted  an  individual  to  dig  up  the  remains  of  this  chief, 
and  to  carry  his  scull  on  a  pole  through  Ipswich  streets.  Such  an  act  of  bar- 
barity was  severely  frowned  upon,  and  speedily  visited  with  retributive  civil 
justice."  \ 

MONTOWAMPATE,  sagamore  of  Lynn  and  Marblehead,  was  known  more 
generally  among  the  whites  as  Sagamore  James,  He  Was  son  of  NanqoasJuimietj 
and  brother  of  Wonohaquaham  and  ff^nn^mrhiit.§  He  died  in  163&,  of  the 
small-pox,  ''with  most  of  his  people.  It  is  said  that  these  two  promised,  if 
ever  they  recovered,  to  live  with  the  English,  and  serve  their  God."|| 
Montouxtmpatey  having  been  defrauded  of  20  beaver-skins,  by  a  man  namea 
Watts,  who  had  since  ffone  to  England,  he  went  to  Gov.  fFinUurop  on  the  26 
March,  1631,  to  know  now  he  should  obtain  recompense.  The  governor  gave 
him  a  letter  to  Emanuel  Douming,  Esq.  of  London,  from  which  circumstance 
it  would  seem  that  the  chief  determined  to  go  there ;  and  it  is  said  that  he 
actually  visited  England  and  received  his  due.9  The  histories  of  those  times 
give  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  distresses  caused  by  the  small-pox  amons  the 
**  wretched  natives."  " There  are,"  says  Mather,  "some  old  planters  survivinir 
to  this  day,  who  helped  to  bury  the  dead  Indians ;  even  whole  femilies  of 
them  all  dead  at  once.  In  one  of  the  wigwams  they  found  a  poor  infimt  suck- 
ing at  the  breast  of  the  dead  mother."**  The  same  author  observes  that,  before 
the  disease  began,  the  Indians  had  begun  to  quarrel  with  the  English  about 
the  bounds  of  their  lands,  "but  God  ended  the  controversy  by  sending  the 
small-pox  among  the  Indians  at  Saugus,  who  were  before  that  time  exceeding- 
ly numerous." 

We  have  mentioned  another  of  the  family  of  ^anepashemet,  also  a  sachem. 
This  was  ffonohaqtiahwn,  called  by  the  English  Sagamore  John,  of  Winisimet 
His  residence  was  at  what  was  then  called  Rumn^marsh,  port  of  which  is 
DOW  in  Chelsea  and  part  in  Saugus.§  As  early  as  1^1,  he  had  cause  to  com- 
plain that  some  of  the  English  settlers  had  burnt  two  of  his  wigwams. 
"  Which  wigwams,"  says  Governor  Dudley,]}  "  were  not  inhabited,  but  stood  in 
a  place  convenient  for  their  shelter,  when,  upon  occasion,  they  should  travel 
that  way."  The  court,  upon  examination,  found  that  a  servant  of  Sir  A.  Sal' 
tonstaU  had  been  the  means  of  the  mischief  whose  master  was  ordered  to 
make  satisfaction,  "  which  he  did  by  seven  yards  of  cloth,  and  that  his  servant 
pay  him,  at  the  end  of  his  time,  fifw  shillings  sterling."t|  Sagamore  John  died 
at  Winisimet,  in  1633,  of  die  small-pox.§§  He  desired  to  b^me  acquainted 
with  the  Englishmen's  God,  in  his  sickness,  and  requested  them  tb  take  his 
two  sons  and  instruct  them  in  Christianity,  which  they  did.|||| 

fVinnepurkUt,%%  who  married  a  daughter  of  Passaconawav,  makes  considera- 
ble figure  also  in  our  Indian  annals.  He  was  bom  about  1616,  and  succeeded 
MonlotoampaU  at  his  death,  in  1633.    The  English  called  him  George  Rumnof' 

*  The  articles  which  they  subscribed,  will  be  seen  at  large  when  the  Manuscript  Hist,  of  the 
Praying  IndianSf  by  Daniel  Choking  shall  be  publish^.  They  do  not  read  precisely  as 
rendered  by  Winthrop. 

t  Winthrop's  Journal.  |  Hist.  Ipswich,  5.  &  Lewies  Hist  Lynn,  16, 17. 

j  Hist,  of  New  England,  195.      #7  History  of  Lynn,  38.  *•  RelaUon,  &c.  23. 

ft  Letter  to  the  Countess  of  Lincoln,  25,  edition  1696. 

ti  Prinee*s  Chronologv.  ^^  History  of  New  England,  195, 650. 

I II  Wonder-working  FrovideDce.  ITIT  Spdt  also  WtwtaperkeL 
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manh^  and  at  one  time  he  was  proprietor  of  Doer  ledand,  in  Boaton  haibor. 
**  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  went  to  Barliadoes.  It  is  supposed  that  Iw 
vms  carried  there  with  the  prisoners  who  were  sold  for  slaves,  at  the  end  of 
Philips  war.  He  died  soon  afler  his  return,  in  1684,  at  the  house  of  JUmrmii- 
quashf  aged  68  years."  Maicayeisouainey  daughter  of  Poquanumj  is  also  men- 
tioned OS  his  wijfe,  hy  whom  he  had  several  children.* 

Manatahqiui,  called  also  Black-wiUiam,  was  n  sachem,  and  proprietor  of  Na- 
haiit,  when  the  adjacent  country  wta  settled  hy  the  whites.  His  father  Kred 
at  Swampscc»t,  and  was  also  a  sagamore,  but'prohahly  was  dea(\  before  the 
Kngli!<h  settled  in  the  country .f  A  traveller  in  this  then  X  wildemeas  worid, 
thiH  notices  ffilliam,  and  his  possessing  NahanL  "One  Blatk-wSliam^  an 
Indian  Duke,  out  cjf  his  generosity  gave  this  place  in  grneral  to  the  plantBtion 
of  Sdugus,  so  that  no  other  can  appropriate  it  to  himself.**  He  ^"as  a  sreax 
friend  to  the  whites,  but  his  friendship  was  repaid,  as  ^vas  tliat  of  many  otbciB 
of  that  and  even  much  later  times.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  or  Ifoller 
Bagrudl,  nicknamed  Great  Wot,  **a  wicked  fellow,"  who  had  much  wronged 
the  Indians,§  killed  near  the  mouth  of  Saco  River,  ])robably  by  eionEW  of 
those  whom  he  had  defrauded.  Tliw  ^vas  in  Octolicr,  1(^1.  As  some  vesveb 
were  upon  the  eastern  co&st  in^search  of  pirates,  in  January,  163^),  they  put  in 
at  Richmond's  Island,  where  they  fell  in  with  Black-trilliam,    This  was  the 

Elace  where  Bagnall  liail  l)een  killed  about  two  years  before ;  but  whether  he 
ad  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  does  not  ap]K>ar,  nor  do  I  fmd  that  any  one,  eten 
his  murderers,  pretended  he  wns  any  way  implicatod ;  but,  out  of  revenge  Ibr 
BagnalVs  death,  these  pirate-hiuiterH  hanged  Blark-ioiUiam.,  On  the  contniTy 
it  was  particularly  mentioned  ||  that  Bagnall  was  kille<i  by  Squidrayart  and  bs 
men,  some  Indians  l)elonging  to  that  part  of  the  countrj'. 

This  Squidrayset,  or  Sdtterypu^sit,  for  wliose  art  Manatahqiia  suffered,  was 
the  first  sachem  who  deinled  land  in  Falmouth,  Maine.  A  creek  near  fSbm 
mouth  of  Presumi)scot  River  periK?tuates  his  name  to  this  day.  Mr.  ffWi 
8upi)oses  he  was  sachem  of  the  Aurorisco  tribe,  who  inhabited  between  the 
Anaroscoggin  and  Saco  rivers;  and  that  from  Aucocisco  comes  CascQ.T 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  Bagnall  descr>'ed  his  fnte,***  if  any  deserve 
such  ;  but  the  other  was  the  act  of  white  men,  and  we  leave  the  reader  *to 
draw  the  parallel  between  the  two :  perhajw  he  will  inquire,  JVere  the  mvrderen 
of  MArTATAHqu.v  brought  toiustire?  All  we  can  answer  is,  TVie  records  are  ji- 
fent.    Perhaps  it  was  cousiclcred  an  offkd  to  the  munler  of  Bagnall, 

NdliahatlawaniSy  in  the  year  1()42,  Hold  to  Simon  Jf'illard,  in  behalf  of  **Mr. 
Winthrop,  Mr.  Dudley,  Mr.  JVowell^  and  Mr.  ,'iMen,^  a  large  tract  of  land  upon 
both  si(l(^  Conconl  River.  **Mr.  Winthrop^  our  pn^srnt  governor,  13(30  acra^ 
Mr.  Dudley,  1500  acres,  on  the  S.  E.  sid«'  of  the  river,  Mr.  Noieell,  500  acra^ 
and  Mr.  Allen,  500  acres,  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  river,  and  in  consideration 
hereof  the  said  Simon  giueth  to  the  said  JVattahattaicants  six  fadom  of  waom- 
pampege,  one  wastcoat,  and  one  breeches,  and  the  said  MUtahattcuwtnts  docfa 
covenant  and  bind  hhnself,  that  bee  nor  any  other  Indians  shall  set  traps  with- 
in this  ground,  so  as  any  cattle  might  recieve  hurt  thereby,  and  what  catde 
shall  receive  hurt  by  this  m<»anes,  hee  shall  Ik*  lyable  to  make  it  good."  \hk 
the  deed,  JVattahattaioants  is  caJled  saclumi  of  that  land.] 

fFitnesaed  hy  The  mark  of  %  N  ATAnATTAWAirrs. 

tkrtt  iphttea.  The  mark  of  %  WirvrnpixH,  an  Indum 

that  traded  fw  him,^ 

The  name  of  this  chief,  as  appears  from  documents  copied  by  Mr.  SkaUuckJfH 
was  understood  Tahattmoan,  Tahattawanls,  Jlttaioan,  Maioanee,  and  ^kaUm^ 
nee.    He  was  sachem  of  Musketaquid,  since  Concord,  and  a  supporter  and 

*  Hist.  Lynn.  f  Hist.  N.  Ejir. 

1 1633.     Wmiam  Wood,  author  of  New  Eng.  Protpect. 

J  Winthrofs  Journal,  i.  62.  63.  ||  Winthrop,  ib. 

U  Col.  Mauic  Hist.  Soc.  i.  68. 

**He  had,  in  about  three  years,  by  extortion,  as  wc  infer  from  Winthrop,  aeeinniilalid 
about  £400  from  among  the  Indians.    Sec  Journal  «/  sttpra. 
ft  Suffolk  Records  of  Deeds,  vol.  i.  No.  34.        \\  Hist.  Concord,  Mass.  paaHm  chapw  L 
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propagator  of  Christianity  among  his  people,  and  an  honest  and  upright  man. 
The  celebrated  Wciban  married  ms  eldest  dauj^ter.  John  TahaUaunm  was  his 
ooDy  who  lived  at  Nashoba,  where  he  was  chief  ruler  of  the  praying  Indians — 
a  deserving  Indian.  He  died  about  1670.  His  widow  was  daughter  of  John, 
saffamore  of  Patucket,  upon  the  Merrimack,  who  married  Oonamosr,  another 
ruler  of  the  praying  Indians,  of  Marlborough.  Her  only  son  W  TakaUawan  * 
was  killed  by  some  white  ruffians,  who  came  upon  them  while  in  their  wig- 
wams, and  his  mother  was  badly  wounded  at  the  same  time.  Of  this  affiur 
we  shall  have  occasion  elsewhere  to  be  more  particular.  JSTaannshquaw,  an- 
odier  daughter,  married  JNToonMcotr,  called  John  Tltomas,  who  died  at  Natick, 
aged  110  years. 

We  know  very  litde  of  a  sachem  of  the  name  of  Wahgumaeu^  except  that 
he  lived  upon  Connecticut  River,  and  came  to  Boston  in  1631,  with  a  request 
to  the  governor  ''to  have  some  English  to  plant  in  his  country;"  and  as  an 
inducement,  said  he  would  **  find  them  com,  and  give  them,  yearly,  80  skins 
of  beaver."  The  governor,  however,  dismissed  him  without  giving  him  anj 
encouragement;  doubting,  it  seems,  the  reality  of  his  fiiendship.  But  it  is 
more  probable  that  he  was  sincere,  as  he  was  at  this  time  in  great  fear  of  the 
Pequots,  and  judged  that  if  some  of  the  English  would  reside  with  him,  he 
should  be  able  to  maintain  his  country. 

There  accompanied  Wahgumacut  to  Boston  an  Indian  named  Jackstraw^ 
who  was  his  interpreter,  and  Sagamore  JfJm,  We  have  labored  to  find  some 
further  particulare  of  him,  but  aU  that  we  can  ascertain  with  certainty,  is,  that 
he  had  uved  some  time  in  England  with  Sir  WaUer  Bakgh,^    How  Sir  fVaUtr 


*  Mr.  Oookin  writes  this  name  Tdhatoonerf  that  of  the  father  TahaUaxcanre.  MS,  Hist. 
Proving  IndianSf  106. 

t  fVahgitmacut.  aecordinr  to  Mr.  Savages  reading  of  WirUhrop.  Our  text  is  according 
to  Princtf  who  also  used  Wimthrop  in  MS.  It  is  tnily  diverting  to  sec  how  tho  author  m 
Tales  of  the  Indiant  has  displayed  his  invention  upon  the  passage  in  WinUirop^t  Journal 
bringingr  to  our  knowledge  this  cnief.  We  will  give  the  passage  of  Winthropf  that  the  reader 
may  judge  whether  great  iniorance,  or  misrepresentation  "  of  set  purpose  **  be  chargeable 
to  nim.  "  He  [Gov.  Winmrop]  discovered  after  [  WahginnactU  was  gone],  that  the  said 
sagamore  is  a  very  treacherous  man,  and  at  war  with  the  Pekoath  (a  far  greater  sagamore.'*) 
Now,  every  chila  that  has  read  about  the  Indians,  it  seems  to  us,  ought  to  know  that  the 
meaning  of  Pekoath  was  mistaken  by  the  governor,  and  no  more  meant  a  chief  than  the 
MoMsawiU  meant  what  the  Plimouth  people  first  supposed  it  to  mean.  In  the  one  case,  the 
name  of  a  tribe  was  mistaken  for  that  of  a  chief,  and  in  the  other  the  chief  for  the  tribe. 
Mistakes  of  this  kind  were  not  uncommon  before  our  fathers  became  acquainted  with  the 
country.  Wwthrop  says,  too,  the  Mohawks  was  a  great  sachem.  Now,  who  ever  thought 
there  was  a  chief  of  that  name  ? 

\  Probably  so  named  from  the  Maidstone  minister,  who  flourished  in  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion, 
and  whose  real  name  was  John  Ball,  but  aAerwards  nick-named  Jack  Straw,  He  became 
chaplain  to  Wat's  army,  they  having  let  him  out  of  prison.  A  text  which  he  made  great  ose 
of  m  preaching  to  his  liberators  was  this  :— 

When  Adam  dalfe  and  Eve  span,  '. 

Who  was  then  a  gentleman  ?  f" 

This  we  apprehend  was  construed,  Down  with  the  nobility!    See  Rapin's  Eng.  L  407.    In  « 

Kennet,  i.  247,  John  Wraw  is  called  Jack  Straw.    He  was  beheaded. 

&  "  The  imputation  of  the  first  bringing  in  of  tobacco  into  England  lies  on  this  heroic  knicht" 
Winstanley's  Worthies,  259.  "  Besides  the  consumption  of  the  purse,  and  impairing  of  our 
inward  parts,  the  immoderate,  vain  and  phantastical  abuse  of  the  hellish  weed,  corrupteth  the 
natural  sweetness  of  the  breath,  stupifieth  the  brain;  and  indeed  is  so  prejudicial  to  the 
general  esteem  of  our  country."  iWrf.  211.  AVhether  Jack-straw  vrere  the  servant  who 
acted  a  part  in  the  oflen-told  anecdote  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh's  smoking  tobatceo,  on  its  first 
being  taken  to  England,  we  shall  not  presume  to  assert ;  but.  for  the  sake  of  the  anecdote,  we 
will  admit  the  fact ;  it  is  variously  related,  but  is  said  to  be,  m  substance,  as  follows.    At 


time,  it  was  so  very  unpopular  to  use  tobacco  in  any  way  in  England,  that  many  who  bad  got 
attached  to  it,  used  it  only  privately.  Sir  Walter  was  smoking  m  his  study,  at  a  certain  thne, 
and,  being  thirsty,  called  to  his  servant  to  bring  htm  a  tankard  of  beer.  Jack  hastily  obeyed 
the  summons,  and  Sir  Walter,  forgetting  to  cease  smoking,  was  in  the  act  of  spoatinr  a 
volume  of  smoke  from  his  mouth  when  his  servant  entered.  Jack,  seeing  his  matter  smoking 
prodigiously  at  the  mouth,  thought  no  other  but  he  was  all  on  fire  insi<te,  havin?  never  seen 
such  a  phenomenon  in  all  England  before ;  dashed  the  quart  of  liquor  at  once  in  his  face,  and 
ran  out  screaming,  "  Massa's  a  fire !  Massa's  a  fire ! " 

Having  dismis»ed  the  servant,  every  one  might  reasonably  expect  a  dew  words  concerning 
his  master.  Sir  WtUter  Ralegh  may  truly  be  said  to  have  lived  m  an  age  firuitful  in  great  and 
worthy  characters.    Captain  John  Smith  comes  to  o«r  notice  throagb  Iris  ageney,  and  tiia 
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came  by  him,  does  not  satufiictorilY  appear.  Captains  Aaddtu  and  BoHam 
sailed  to  America  in  his  employ,  and  on  their  return  carried  oyer  two  natives 
from  Virginia,  whoso  names  were  Wanchest  and  Manteo,*  It  is  barely  powihie 
that  one  of  these  was  afterwards  Joxk-stnwt, 

A  Nipniuck  Indian,  of  no  small  note  in  his  time,  it  may  in  the  next  phoe  be 
proper  to  notice. 

Jam/t3  PrinUr^  or  James-Oie-nrirUery  was  tlie  son  of  JVaoas,  brother  of  3\ifaH 
pewillinj  and  Anmotakixu  When  a  child,  he  was  instructed  at  the  Ti^«ii— » 
charity  school,  at  Cambridge.  In  1659,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  Sammd 
Grtenj  to  learn  the  printers  business  ;|  and  he  is  spoken  of  as  having  mn 
away  from  his  master  in  1G75.  If,  after  an  apprenticeship  of  16  yean,  one 
could  not  leave  his  master  without  the  charge  ol  absconding,  at  least,  both  the 
master  and  apprentice  should  be  pitied.    In  relation  to  tins  matter,  Mr.  "  ' 


renowned  first  English  circumnavi^tor  was  liis  contemjporarv.  He,  like  th«  last  named, 
born  in  the  county  of  Devonshire,  in  1552,  in  tlie  parish  of  liudley.  Sir  //mnp/irey  CfUkert, 
so  well  known  in  our  annals,  was  his  half-brother,  his  father  having  married  Sir  IhamfJirtifs 
mother,  a  widow*,  by  whom  he  had  Walter,  a  fourth  son.f  The  ^at  succesfei  and  <nt- 
coveries  of  tb^  celebrated  admiral  Sir  Francis  Drake  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  Eii||lirii 
nation  in  maritime  afibirs,  and  consequent  thereupon  was  the  settlement  of  North  Amr 
as  great  an  era,  to  say  the  least,  as  was  ever  recorded  in  history.     No  one  tbone 

._     .U -.„L^-. .U-_    i^._    II.  .l--_    r>_i._i.  A  A j^jn^ 


conspicuous  in  those  uudertakinjcrs  than  Sir  Wcdler  RaUgh.  AAer  persevering  a  _ 
he  established  a  colony  in  Virginia,  in  ]f)07.  He  was  a  man  of  great  valor  ana  addrMS,  and 
a  favorite  with  the  great  Queen  Elizaiitth,  the  promoter  of  his  undenakings,  one  of  wfao— 
"  maids  of  honor  "  he  married.  In  this  affair  some  charge  him  with  having  first  diahoooied 
that  lady,  and  was  for  a  time  under  the  queen's  displeasure  in  consequence,  mil  vaMrryvof  bar 
restorer  him  to  favor.  The  city  of  Ralegh  in  Virginia  was  so  named  by  his  direction.  Ha 
was  conspicuous  with  Drake  and  Jlmcar'd  in  tiie  destruction  of  the  Spanish  armada  in  1588. 
On  the  death  of  the  queen,  he  was  imprisoned  almost  13  years  in  the  tower  of  Londcoi, 


the  charge  of  treason.  It  ^%'ns  during  his  imprisonment  that  he  wrote  his  great  and  leaiaad 
work,  the  History  of  the  IVorlJ.  The  alleged  crime  of  treason  has  long  since  been  viewed 
by  all  the  worid  as  without  foundation,  and  the  punishment  of  Ralegh  refects  all  its  blacknaia 
upon  the  character  of  James  I.  Tlie  ground  of  tlie  charge  was,  that  Ralegh  and  othen  wera 
in  a  conspiracy  against  the  king,  and  were  designing  to  place  on  the  throne  Arabella  StetpenrLX 
He  was  never  pardoned,  although  the  kiirg  set  him  at  liberty,  and  permitted  lum  to  go  on  aa 
expedition  to  South  America  in  search  ofa  gold  mine  of  which  he  had  gained  some  intima- 
tions in  a  previous  visit  to  those  countries.  IIis  attempt  to  find  gold  failed,  but  be  took  the 
town  of  St.  Tliomas,  and  established  in  it  a  garrison.  This  was  a  depredation,  as  Spain 
and  England  were  then  at  peace,  but  Ralrtrh  had  the  king's  commis!»ion.  The  Spaniih 
ambassador  complained  loudly  ajg^inst  the  transaction,  and  the  miserable  James,  to  extricata 
himself,  an*d  appease  the  Spanish  king,  ordered  Ralegh  to  be  seize<l  on  his  return,  who,  upon 
the  old  chaigc  of  treason,  was  sentenced  to  l>e  beheaded,  which  was  executed  upon  him  9lh 
Oct.  1618.$  *'  I  shall  only  hint,"  says  Dr.  Polwhele,\\  '*  that  tlie  execution  of  this  ereat  man, 
whom  James  was  advised  to  sacrifice  to  the  advancement  of  the  peace  with  Spiun,  hath  left  aa 
indelible  stain  on  the  memory  of  that  misguided  monarch."  It  appears  from  another  account  T 
that  Sir  Walter,  on  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoko,  was  taVen  "  desperately  sick,"  and 
sent  forward  a  company  under  one  of  his  captains  in  search  of  the  gold  mine.  That  they 
were  met  by  the  Spaniards,  who  attacked  them,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  their  asaanlt- 
in^c  St.  Thomas,  and  being  obliged  to  descend  the  river  without  eflecting  the  object  they 
were  upon. 

The  following  circumstance  respecting  the  celebrated  History  of  the  World,  not  being 
generally  known,  cannot  but  be  arceptanle  to  the  reader.  The  first  volume  f  which  is  wiMt 
we  have'  of  \i)  was  published  before  lie  was  imprisoned  the  last  time.  Just  before  his  execo- 
tion,  he  sent  for  the  {Niblisher  of  it.  When  he  came.  Sir  Walter  took  him  by  the  hand,  and, 
*'  after  some  discourse,  askt  him  how  that  work  of  his  sold.  Mr.  Burre  [tlie  name  of  the 
publisher]  returned  this  ansv^-er,  that  it  had  sold  so  slowly  that  it  had  undone  him.  *  At  wiiiefa 
words  of  nis,  Sir  Walter  Rttlegh,  stepf)ing  to  his  desk,  reaches  his  other  part  of  his  hittorf  to 
Mr.  Burre,  which  he  had  brought  down  to  the  times  he  lived  in ;  clapping  his  hand  on  hii 
breast,  he  took  the  other  un printed  part  of  his  works  into  his  hand,  with  a  sigh,  saying', '  Ah, 
my  friend,  hath  the  first  part  undone  thee,  the  second  volume  shall  undo  no  more;  tUs 
ungrateful  world  is  unwortiiy  of  it.'  When,  immediately  going  to  the  fire-side,  threw  it  in 
and  set  his  foot  on  it  till  it  was  consumed."** 

*See  Cayl^g  Life  Sir  W.  Ralegh,  i.  70.  ed.  Lond.  1816,  2  vols.  8vo. 

t  Some  author  of  Indian  tales  might  delight  himself  for  a  long  time  in  ringinr  ehanges  oa 
this  Indian  preachers  name,  without  inventing  any  new  ones ;  for  it  is  not,  as  I  remembcfi 
spelt  twice  alike  in  our  authorities.  |  Thomas,  Hist.  Printing. 

♦"  Of  Otho  GUbert,  of  Coinpton,  Esq.'*     Polukde't  HuL  Dewn^  IL  219. 
t  Stithy  Hii-t.  Virginia,  7.    Pecond  son,  rays  .Mr.  PoliohHe,  Devon,  ii.  919. 

iRMpm'a  Eng.  ii.  ICil.  $  Tindal*s  notes  In  Rapin,  ii.  195. 

Hist.  Devonshire,  i.  SfiU.  IT  Winstanley,  Worthies,  SSd. 

•  Winstanley,  Worthier,  357. 
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bard  says,*  **  He  had  attained  some  skiD  in  printins,  and  might  have  attained 
more,  had  he  not,  like  a  false  villain,  ran  away  nom  his  master  before  his 
time  was  out"  And  the  same  author  observes  that  the  name  printer  was 
superadded  to  distinguish  him  from  others  named  Jctmes. 

Dr.  7.  MaOur  f  has  this  record  of  James-printer,  "  July  8,  [1676.]  Whereas 
the  council  at  JBoeton  had  lately  emitted  a  declaration,  sisniiying,  that  such 
Indians  as  did,  within  14  days,  come  in  to  the  English,  mispt  hope  for  mercy, 
divera  of  them  did  this  day  return  from  amonff  the  Nipmucks.  Amons 
others,  James,  an  Indian,  who  could  not  only  read  and  write,  but  had  learned 
the  art  of  printing,  notwithstanding  his  apostasy,  did  venture  himself  upon  the 
mercy  ana  truth  of  the  English  declaration,  which  he  had  seen  and  read, 
pronusing  for  the  future  to  venture  his  life  against  the  common  enemy.  He 
and  the  other  now  come  in,  affirm  that  very  manv  of  the  Indians  are  dead 
since  this  war  began ;  and  that  more  have  died  by  the  hand  of  God,  in  respect 
of  diseases,  fluxes  and  fevers,  which  have  been  amongst  them,  than  have  been 
killed  widi  die  sword." 

Mr.  Thomas  eays^X  it  was  owinff  to  the  amorpatruB  of  James-printer  that  he 
lefl  his  master  and  joined  in  PMip^s  war.  But  how  much  amor  patrict  he 
must  have  had  to  have  kept  him  an  apprentice  16  years  is  not  mentioned. 

It  was  in  1685  that  the  second  emtion  of  the  famous  Indian  Bible  was 
completed.  From  the  foUowing  testimony  of  Mr.  Eliot  will  be  seen  how 
mucn  the  success  of  that  undertaking  was  considered  to  depend  on  James- 
the-printer.  In  1683,  in  writing  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  at  London,  Mr.  Eliot 
says,  **  I  desire  to  sec  it  done  TOfbre  I  die,  and  I  am  so  deep  in  years,  that  I 
cannot  expect  to  live  long ;  besides,  we  have  but  one  many  viz.  the  Indian 
Printer  J  that  is  able  to  compose  the  sheets,  and  correct  the  press  with  under- 
standing." In  another,  from  the  same  to  the  same,  dated  a  year  after,  he  says, 
"  Our  slow  progress  needeth  an  apology.  We  have  been  much  hindered  by 
the  sickness  the  last  year.  Our  workmen  have  been  aU  sick,  and  we  have  but 
few  hands,  ^at  printing,)  one  Englishman,  and  a  boy,  and  one  Indian,"  &c. 

This  Indian  was  undoubtedly  James-the-printer,  And  Mr.  Thomas  adds, 
^  Some  of  Jameses  descendants  were  not  long  since  living  in  Grafton ;  they 
bore  the  surname  of  Printer,'^^ 

There  was  an  Indian  named  Job  ATesutan,  who  was  also  concerned  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  Indian  Bible.  He  was  a  valiant  soldier,  and  went  with  the 
English  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  first  expedition  to  Mount  Hope,  where  he 
was  slain  in  battle.  **  He  was  a  very  good  ling^uist  in  the  English  tonffue,  and 
was  Mr.  EtiolCs  assistant  and  interpreter  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible  and 
other  books  in  the  Indian  language."] 

In  a  letter  of  the  commissioners  of  the  U.  C.  of  New  England,  to  the 
corporation  in  En^j^d,  we  find  this  postscript — *^  Two  of  the  Indian  youths 
formerly  brought  up  to  read  and  write,  are  put  apprentice;  the  one  to  a 
carpenter,  the  other  to  Mr.  Green  the  printer,  who  take  their  trades  and 
follow  their  business  very  well."  James-the-printer  was  probably  one  of  these. 
Msutanj  we  presume,  was  only  an  interpreter.  The  anove-mentioned  letter 
was  dated  lOtb  Sept  1660. 

In  1696,  Jam/es  was  teacher  to  five  Indian  families  at  Hassinammisco.lf 
In  1709,  he  seems  to  have  ^i  through  with  his  apprenticeship,  and  to  have 
had  some  interest  in  carrym^  on  the  printing  business.  For,  in  the  title 
pages  of  the  Indian  and  English  Psalter,  printed  in  that  year,  is  this  imprint: 
•*  BOSTON,  N.  E.  Upprinthomunne  au  B.  G&eeis&  J.  PRINTER,  wutehe 
guhtiantamtoe  Chapanukke  id  JWt^  England,  &c.  1709." 

We  shall  now  pass  to  notice  a  Massachusetts  sachem,  who,  like  too  many 
others,  does  not  appear  to  the  best  advantage ;  nevertheless,  we  doubt  not  but 
as  much  so  as  he  deserves,  as  by  the  sequel  will  be  seen.    We  mean 

Kvtchmakiny  known  also  by  several  other  names,  or  variations  of  the  same 
name ;  as,  Kvishamaqum,  Cutshamoqueny  Cutchamokiny  and  many  mxare,  as,  in 

*  NairaUve,  96.  f  Brief  HUt  89.  t  Hist.  PrinUng.  i.  290. 

&  Hist  Printing,  L  292, 293.  ||  Gookin,  ffist.  Praying  Indiam.  ^ 

If  Information  from  Mr.  E.  Thickerman,  Jr.— Hasstnammisco,  Hananamesit,  &c.  signified 
a  place  of  stonu.    Thomas,  ut  tupra. 
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different  parts  of  our  work,  extracts  will  necessarily  show.  He  was  one  of 
those  sachems  who,  in  1643—4,  signed  a  submission  to  the  English,  as  has 
been  mentioned  in  a  preceding  chapter. 

In  1636,  Kutshamakin  soki  to  the  people  of  Dorchester,  Uncataquiaaet, 
being  tlie  part  of  that  town  since  called  Milton.  This,  it  appears,  was  at  soma 
period  his  residence.  Though  he  was  a  sachem  under  JVoosamequin^  yet,  like 
Caunbitant,  he  was  opposed  to  tlic  settlement  of  the  English  in  his  country. 
He  soon,  however,  bcN^ame  reconciled  to  it,  and  became  a  Christian.  When 
Mr.  Eltot  desired  to  know  why  he  was  opposed  to  his  people's  becoming 
Christians,  he  said,  then  they  would  pay  him  no  tribute. 

When  the  English  of  Massachusetts  sent  to  CcmontcuSf  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  nmrdcr  of  John  OUham,  Kutshamakin  accompanied  them  aa 
interpreter,  fighter,  or  whatever  ^vas  required  of  hun. 

As  no  satis&ction  could  be  had  of  the  Pequots,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  OU- 
ham,  it  was  resolved,  in  1636,  to  send  an  army  into  their  country  ''to  fight  with 
them,"  if  what,  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  Englii^h,  as  a  recompense,  were  not  to  be 
obtained  without  The  annament  consisted  of  about  90  men.  Tliese  firat 
went  to  Block  Island,  where  they  saw  a  few  Indians  l)i>fore  they  landed,  YfhOf 
after  shooting  a  few  arrows,  which  woimded  two  of  the  English,  fled.  The 
Indians  had  here  ''two  plantations,  three  miles  in  sunder,  and  a1)out  GO 
wigwams,  some  very  large  and  fair,  and  al)ove  200  acres  of  com."  This  the 
Endish  destroyed,  "stave<i  sev(*n  canoes,"  and  afler  two  days  spent  in  this 
busmess,  and  hunting  for  Indians  without  success,  saikni  to  the  main  hmd, 
where  Kutahamakin  performed  his  |iart  in  hastening  on  the  Pequot  calamity. 
Having  waylaid  one  of  that  nation,  he  shot  and  aaalped  him.  The  scalp  he 
sent  to  CemomcuSf  who  sent  it  about  among  all  his  sachem  f>iends;  thua 
expressing  his  approbation  of  the  murder,  and  willingness  to  engage  hia 
friends  to  fight  for  the  English.  As  u  further  proof  of  his  approval  of  the  acL 
he  not  only  thanked  the  English,  but  gave  Kutshamakin  four  fathom  of 
wampum. 

Capt  lAon  Gardener  gives  us  some  i)articulars  of  this  afihir,  which  are  rerf 
valuable  for  the  light  they  throw  on  tins  part  of  our  early  transactions  with  the 
Pequots.  The  amir  we  have  just  mentioned  happened  immediately  after 
Endicottj  Turnery  and  Underhill  arrived  at  Saybrook,  from  Block  Island.  CapL 
Gardener  then  commanded  the  fort,  who  s|K)ke  to  them  as  follows  of  their 
undertaking :  "  You  come  hither  to  raise  these  wasps  about  my  ears,  and  then 
you  will  take  wing  and  flee  away."  It  so  came  to  pass ;  and  although  he  waa 
much  opposed  to  their  going,  yet  tliey  went,  agreeably  to  tlieir  instructiona. 
Gardener  instructed  thorn  how  to  i»roceed,  to  avoid  lx?ing  surj)rised ;  but  the 
Indians  played  them  a  Yankee  trick,  as  in  the  sequel  will  appear. 

On  coming  to  the  Pequot  town,  they  inquired  for  the  sachem,*  wishing  to 
parley  with  him :  his  people  said  "  he  wos  from  home,  but  within  three  hours 
ne  would  come ;  and  so  from  three  to  six,  and  thence  to  nine,  there  came 
none."  But  the  Indians  came  fearlessly,  in  great  numbers,  and  spoke  to  them, 
through  the  interpreter,  Kutshamakin^  for  some  time.  This  delay  was  a  strata- 
gem which  succeeded  well ;  for  thry  rightly  guessed  tliat  the  English  had 
come  to  injure  them  in  their  persons,  or  property,  or  both.  Therefore,  w^hile 
some  were  entertaining  the  English  with  words,  others  carried  off  their  eflecta 
and  hid  tliem.  When  they  had  done  this,  a  signal  was  given,  and  all  the 
Indians  ran  away.  The  Pjiglish  then  ft;ii  to  burning  and  destroying  eveiy 
thing  they  could  meet  with.  Gardener  had  sent  some  of  his  men  with  tfaie 
others,  who  were  unaccountably  lefl  on  shon.>  wlien  the  others  reeuibarkedt 
and  were  pursued,  and  two  of  them  wounded  by  the  Indians. 

"The  Bay-men  killed  not  a  man,  save  that  one,  Kichomtquimy  an  Indian 
sachem  of  t^ie  Bay,  killed  a  Pequit ;  and  thus  l>egan  the  war  between  the 
Indians  and  us,  in  these  {>arts."  f  The  Pequots  henceforth  used  every  meana 
to  kill  the  English,  and  many  were  taken  by  them,  and  some  tortured  in  their 
manner.    "Thus  far,"  adds  Gardener^  "I  liad  written  in  a  book,  that  all  men 

*  8aasacu$.  says  Winthrm  (i.  191.) ;  but  beings  told  he  was  ^ouc  to  Long  Island,  the 
ral  demanded  to  see  "  the  other  sachem,  ^c.''  which  was  doubtless  MononoUo. 
tS  CM.  Hut.  8oc.  ill.  141,  &;c. 
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and  posterity  might  know  how  and  why  so  many  honest  men  had  theur  blood 
shed,  yea,  and  some  flawed  alive,  others  cut  in  pieces,  and  some  roasted  alive, 
only  because  fRehamaktrij  a  Bay  Indian,  killed  bne  Peouot" 

To  say  the  least  of  our  author,  he  had  the  best  poasible  means  to  ht  correeibf 
informed  of  these  matters,  and  we  know  not  that  he  had  any  motive  to  mis- 
represent thenK 

Governor  WvnUtanp  mentions,  under  date  1646,  that  Mr.  Elioi  lectured 
constantly  *^  one  week  at  the  wigwam  of  one  Wahouj  a  new  sachem  near 
Watertown  mill,  and  the  other  the  next  week  in  die  wigwam  of  CuUhamM^ 
near  Dorchester  milL"  We  shall  have  occasion  in  another  chapter  to  speak 
of  Ktdshamakm, 

In  1648,  Cxdchamitkxn^  as  he  was  then  called,  and  Jqjeuny  appear  as  wimesses 
to  a  deed  made  by  another  Indian  called  Coto,  alias  Goocmian.  Lane  and 
Griffin  were  the  grantees  **  in  behalf*  of  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Sudbury.* 
The  tract  of  land  sold  adjoined  Sudbury,  and  was  five  miles  square;  tor 
which  Caio  received  five  pounds.    Jqjeuny  was  brother  to  CaUfJ* 
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Of  the  great  nation  of  the  NarraganseU — Geography  of  their  country — Caitoricui 
— MiANTUNifoiioH — His  relations — ^ids  the  English  in  destromng  the  PequoU — 
Sells  Rhode  Island — His  difficulties  with  the  English — Visits  uoSon — His  fnag- 
nanimity  and  independence — Chargred  with  a  conspiracy  against  the  whites — JiOy 
repels  it — WAiAifDAircx  becomes  hts  secret  enemy^His  speech  to  Waiandance  and 
hu  people — His  war  with  Uncas — His  eanture  and  deatn — Circumstances  of  his 
execution — Participation  of  the  whiles  therein — Impartial  view  of  that  ajfair — 
Traditions — Ninioret — Mkxam,  aUas  Mkxaro— jv^V  cf  CutULquin  and  Uncas 
— Character  of  Ascassassotiek — JNinigret  visits  the  'Dutch — Accused  by  the  English 
of  plotting  with  them — Aldy  drfends  himself-— >N'otices  of  various  other  Indians — 
War  between  Jiini^et  and  Ascassassotick — Present  condition  of  his  descendants 
Further  account  of  Pessacus — Killed  by  the  Mohawks, 

The  bounds  of  Narraganset  were,  as  described  in  the  times  of  the  sachems,  f 
'^Pautuckit  River,  Quenebage[Quinebauge]andNipmuck,'^orther]y;<' wei^^sriy 
by  a  brook  called  Wequapaug,  not  fiu:|  firom  Paquatuck  River;  southeriy  mr 
the  sea,  or  main  ocean ;  and  easterly  by  the  Nanhiganset  Bay,  wherein  lieth 
many  islands,  by  deeds  bought  of  the  Nanhiganset  sachems."  Coweesett  and 
Niantick,  though  sometimes  applied  to  this  country,  were  names  only  of  places 
within  it.  According  to  Mr.  Gookxriy  **  the  territory  of  their  sachem  extended 
about  30  or  40  mil^  from  Sekunk  River  and  Narragansitt  Bay,  including 
Rhode  Island  and  other  islands  in  that  bay."  Pawcatuck  River  separated 
them  from  the  Pequots.  This  nation,  under  Caanomcus,  had,  in  1642,  arrived 
at  the  zenith  of  its  greamess,  and  was  supposed  to  have  contained  a  population 
of  thirty  thousand.  This  estimate  was  by  Richard  Sndlhy  jr.,  who,  with  his 
father,  fived  in  their  country. 

In  1766,  or  about  that  year,  Mr.  Samud  Drake  made  a  catalogue  of  the 
Narraganset  Indians.  This  catalogue  contained  the  names  of  about  315  per- 
sons. Mr.  Drake  spent  14  years  among  them,  chiefly  in  the  capacity  of  a 
schoolmaster.  He  wrote  an  account  of  them,  but  whether  it  was  ever  pub- 
lished I  cannot  learn.  § 

A  census  of  those  calling  themselves  a  remnant  of  the  Narragansefs,  taken 
Feb.  1832,  was  315;  only  seven  of  viiiom  were  unmixed.  Tlie  Indkuui 
themselves  make  their  number  364.  || 

Of  die  early  times  of  this  nation,  some  of  the  first  EngHsh  inhabitants 
learned  fh)in  the  old  Indians,  that  they  had,  previous  to  their  arrival,  a  sachem 
named  Tashiassuck,  and  their  encomiums  upon  his  wisdom  and  valor  were 

*  Suffolk  Reg.  Deeds.    There  is  no  name  sijrned  to  the  deed,  bat  m  the  place  thereof,  ii  tlM 
fHCture  of  some  foor-loEved  animal  drawn  on  bis  back. 
tSee  3  Coll.  Mass.  Hut.  Soe.  i.  tlO.  iFoor  or  five  inilet,  says  Gookin. 

i See Bfotty"*  Journal,  106.  f  MS. letter oTRev. Hr.  J«y. 
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tiiucb  the  hfiinc  o»  the  Dcla wares  reported  of  their  great  chief  Tamamf;  that 
iiuce,  there  had  uot  been  his  equal,  &c.  Tashlassuck  had  but  two  chilcbreii,  a 
Bon  and  daughter ;  these  he  joined  in  marriage,  because  he  could  find  nooe 
wortliy  of  tliem  out  of  his  family.  Tlie  product  of  this  marriage  was  four 
sons,  of  whom  Canonicus  was  the  oldest* 

Canonicus,!  the  great  sachem  of  the  Narragansets,  was  coDtemporaiy  with 
MiarUunnomoh,  who  was  his  nephew.  We  know  not  the  time  of  bis  biitb,  but 
a  son  of  his  was  at  Boston  in  1(131,  tlie  next  year  after  it  was  sctded.  But  the 
time  of  his  dcatli  is  minutely  rcconled  by  GovcTUor  fftnihrop,  in  his  "  Jouma]," 
thus:  **  June  4, 1&17.  Canonicus,  the  great  sachem  of  Narragamiet,  died,  a 
very  old  man.**  lie  is  generally  sup|>osed  to  have  been  about  S5  yeaiiB  of.  age 
when  he  died. 

The  Wampanoa^  were  in  great  fear  of  the  Narragansets  about  the  time  tbe 
Endish  came  to  Plimouth,  and  at  one  time  war  actuuly  exLi^ed,  aud  Jtfawaaaft 
fled  before  Ccawnvcua^  and  upplitHl  to  the  English  for  protection. 

Edward  Window  relates,  m  his  Goon  News  from  New  Exolaxo,  that.  Id 
Feb.  1622,  Ccmxmicus  sent  into  Plimouth,  by  one  of  his  men,  a  bundle  of 
arrows,  bound  with  a  rattlesnake's  skin,  and  there  left  them,  and  retired.  The 
Narragansets,  who  were  re|>orted  at  this  tune  ^  many  thousand  strong,"  heaiiDg 
of  the  weakness  of  the  English,  ^  begun,  (says  the  above-named  author,)  to 
breath  forth  many  threats  against  us,**  although  they  had  the  last  summer 
^  desired  and  obta'uied  peace  with  us." — "  Insomuch  as  tiic  common  talk  of 
our  neighbor  Indians  on  all  sides  was  of  the  preparation  they  made  to  eome 
against  us."  They  were  now  imlioldened  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
English  had  just  added  to  their  numliers,  but  not  to  their  arms  nor  proTiaaoiML 
The  ship  Fortune  had,  not  long  before,  landed  35  persons  at  Plimoutb,  and 
the  Narragansets  seem  to  have  been  well  informed  of  all  the  circurastanoeiL 
This,  (says  Mr.  Winahip^) "  occiisioned  them  to  slight  and  brave  us  with  wo 
many  tlireats  as  they  did.  At  length  came  one  of  them  to  ua,  who  was  sent 
by  Omaucus,  their  chief  sachem  or  king,  accompanied  with  one  TokamiAamim, 
a  friendly  Indian.  This  messenger  inquired  for  ISsquantum,  our  inteiprelav 
who  not  being  at  home,  seemed  rather  to  be  glad  tlian  sorry ;  and  leaving  ftr 
him  a  bundle  of  new  arrows,  lapped  in  a  ratdesnake's  skin,  desired  to  depart 
with  all  ex|)cdition." 

When  Squanto  was  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstance,  he  told  the 
Enslish  that  it  was  a  challenge  for  war.  Governor  Bradford  took  the  latde- 
snaxe's  skin,  and  filled  it  with  powder  aud  shot,  and  returned  it  to  CaxundatM; 
at  the  same  time  instructing  the  mi^sscnger  to  bid  bun  defiance,  and  invite  him 
to  a  trial  of  strength.  The  messenger,  and  his  insulting  carriage,  had  dw 
desired  effect  upon  CanonicuSy  for  he  would  not  receive  the  skin,  and  it  wbi 
cast  out  of  every  community  of  the  Indians,  until  it  at  last  was  rotumed  to 
Plimouth,  and  all  its  contents.  This  was  a  demonstration  that  he  vras  aired 
into  silence  and  respect  of  the  English,  by  the  decided  stand  and  hoitile 
attitude  they  assumed. 

In  1(231,  soon  after  the  war  with  CaunbiUxni  was  over,  among  those  who 
sought  the  friendship  of  the  English,  was  Canonicus  himself,  notvvithstandlll| 
he  was  now  courting  war  again  so  soon.  lie  had  doiibdeas  nearly  got  rid  of 
the  fear  that  the  news  of  StandisJCa  conduct  first  inspired,  and  haid  taken  up 
again  his  old  resolution  of  fighting  the  strangers  at  Plimouth. 

He  is  mentioned  with  great  respect  by  Rev.  Ro^  fflUiams,  %  ^  ^^  T^v 
1654.  After  observing  that  many  hundreds  of  the  English  were  witnesses  to 
the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Narragansets,  he  says,  **  Their  late  fiunotis  long- 
lived  Caunomeus  so  lived  and  died,  and  in  tlie  same  most  honorable  tmm^wt 
and  solemnity,  (in  their  way,)  as  you  laid  to  sleep  your  prudent  peace-makv, 
Mr.  fVinikrop,  did  they  honor  this  their  prudent  and  peaceable  prince ;  yea, 


*  Hutcbinson,  i.  458,  who  met  with  this  aceount  in  MS. }  but  wc  do  not  give  tmplicil  craEl 
to  it,  as,  at  best,  it  is  tradition. 

t  This  spelling  does  not  convey  ti»e  true  pronunciation  of  the  name ;  other  spellina  w9  bt 
noticed  in  the  course  of  his  biography.    Its  sound  approached  so  near  the  Latin  wor^i 
tta,  that  it  became  confounded  with  it.     Qunnoune  was  early  written. 

t  Iffanascript  letter  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
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tfarouffh  all  their  towns  and  countries  how  frequently  do  many,  and  oft  times, 
our  Eiiifflishmen  travel  alone  with  safe^  and  loving  kindness  ?" 

The  following  statement  of  Roger  ^Uliams  is  in  a  deposition,  dated  Narra- 
ffanset,  18  June,  1682,  and,  although  varying  a  Utile  from  the  above,  contains 
nicts  very  pertinent  to  our  purpose.  He  says,  **  I  testify  that  it  was  the  general 
and  constant  declaration,  tnat  Canonicus  his  father  had  three  sons,  whereof 
Cananicus  was  the  heir,  and  his  youngest  brother's  son  Meaintinomy  fbecause 
of  his  youth)  was  his  marshal  and  executioner,  and  did  nothing  witnout  his 
uncle  OMnomeus'  consent  And  therefore  I  declare  to  posterity,  that  were  it 
not  for  the  favor  that  God  gave  me  with  Canonicus,  none  of  these  parts,  no, 
not  Rhode  Island,  had  been  purchased  or  obtained ;  for  I  never  got  any  thing 
of  Canonicua  but  by  eifl." 

When  Mr.  John  (ndham  was  killed  near  Block  Island,  and  an  investigation 
set  on  foot  by  the  Enelish  to  ascertain  the  murderers,  the^  were  fblly  satisfied 
that  Canordcus  and  Jwantunnomoh  had  no  hand  in  the  afmir,  but  that  *^  the  six 
other  Narraganset  sachems  had."  No  wonder  he  took  great  ofifence  at  the 
conduct  of  the  English  concerning  the  death  of  Mianhttmomoh,  The  Warwick 
settlers  considered  it  a  great  piece  of  injustice,  and  Mr.  Samuel  ChrtOn  wrote  a 
letter  for  Canomeus  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  notifViug  them  that 
he  had  resolved  to  be  revenged  upon  the  Mohegans.  Upon  this  the  English 
despatched  messengers  to  Narraganset  to  inquire  of  Canomeus  whether  he 
authorized  the  letter.  He  treated  them  with  great  coldness,  and  would  not 
admit  them  into  his  wigwam  for  the  space  of  two  hours  after  their  anivaL 
although  it  was  exceedingly  rainy.  When  they  were  admitted,  he  firowned 
upon  mem,  and  gave  them  answers  foreign  to  the  purpose,  and  referred  them 
to  Pessacus,  This  was  a  very  cold  reception,  compared  with  that  which  the 
messengers  received  when  sent  to  him  for  information  respecting  the  death 
of  Mr.  Oldham,  **  They  returned  with  acceptance  and  good  success  of  th^ir 
business;  observing  in  the  sachem  much  state,  great  command  of  his  men, 
and  marvellous  wisdom  in  his  answers;  and  in  the  carriage  of  the  whole 
treaty,  clearing  himself  and  his  neighbors  of  the  murder,  and  offering  revenge 
of  it,  ^et  upon  very  safe  and  wary  conditions." 

This  SBcnem  is  said  to  have  governed  in  great  harmony  with  his  nephew. 
'^The  chiefest  government  in  the  country  is  divided  between  a  younger  sachem, 
JHtonfimitamu,  and  an  elder  sachem,  CaunmmacuSj  of  about  fourscore  years  old,* 
this  young  man's  uncle ;  and  their  agreement  in  the  government  is  remaikable. 
The  old  sachem  will  not  be  offended  at  what  the  young  sachem  doth ;  and  the 
ycNing  sachem  will  not  do  what  he  conceives  will  displease  his  uncle.^f  With 
diis  passage  before  him,  Mr.  Durfee  versifies  as  follows,  in  his  poem  called 
fFhaicheer: — 


**  Two  mighty  chiefs,  one  cautious,  wise,  and  bid, 
One  youD^,  and  strong,  and  terrible  in  fi^t, 
AU  Narracanset  and  Coweset  bold ; 
One  lo<d^  they  build— one  counsel  fire  they  light." 

'^  At  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  at  Boston,  vij 
Sept.,  1643,"  it  was  agreed  that  Massachusetts,  in  behalf  of  the  other  cobnies, 
**give  ConoonacuB  and  the  Nanohi^gunsets  to  understand,  that  from  time  to 
time  "  they  have  taken  notice  of  their  violation  of  the  covenant  between  them, 
notwithstanding  the  great  manifestations  of  their  love  to  them  by  the  English; 
that  they  had  concurred  with  ^ftan/imnomo^  in  his  late  mischievous  plots,  by 
which  he  had  intended  "to  root  out  the  body  of  ^e  English "  fit)m  the  coun- 
try, by  gifts  and  allmrements  to  other  Indians;  and  that  he  had  invaded  Uncof, 
contrary  to  the  **  tripartie  covenant "  between  himself,  Unccu,  and  Connecticut 
Therefore,  knowing  "how  peaceable  Conanaeus  and  Mascus^  the  late  ftther  of 
JIfyantenomOf  ffovemed  that  great  people,"  thev  ascribed  the  late  "tumults  and 
outbreakings "  to  the  malicious,  rash  and  ambitious  spirit  of  Mantumwmokf 
more  than  to  "any  affected  way  of  their  own." 

Notwithstandinff,  Mumhmnomoh  being  now  put  to  death,  the  English  and 
their  confederate  Indian  sachems,  namely, "  FTicta,  sagamore  of  the  Mohegins^ 


was  written  about  1643.  f  Col.  R.  I.  Hist.  Soc  vol.  i. 
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and  liis  people,  fFooBamequine  and  his  people,  Sacanocoe  and  his  people, 
ham  ana  his  people,  were  disposed,  they  said,  still  to  have  peace  with  tiw 
Narragansets ;  but  should  expect  a  niore  faithful  observance  of  their 
ment  than  the^  had  shown  hitherto."    This  determination  was  to  be 
diately  laid  before  them,  and  a  prompt  answer  demanded. 

In  a  grave  assembly,  upon  a  certain  occasion,  Canonicus  thus 
Roger  WiUiams:  ^i  have  never  suffered  any  WTons  to  be  offered  to  tiw 
English  since  they  landed,  nor  never  will;"  and  onen  repeated  the  woid 
Wunnauntwaytan,  **If  the  Englishman  siioak  true,  if*  he  mean  truly,  then 
shall  I  go  to  my  grave  in  peace,  and  ho|>e  that  the  English  and  my  poeten^ 
ahall  live  in  love  and  peace  togcdier." 

When  Mr.  WiUiams  said  he  ho{)od  he  had  no  cause  to  question  the  Kngjiwh- 
men's  wunnaumwauonckj  tliat  i»,  fuithfuhK'Sis  having  long  been  acquainted  with 
it,  Canonicus  took  a  stick,  and,  breaking  it  into  ten  pieces,  related  ten  instanoes 
wherein  they  had  proved  false ;  laying  dowli  a  piece  at  each  instance.  Mr. 
WiUiams  satisfied  him  that  he  was  mistaken  in  some  of  them,  and  as  to  othcn 
he  ajipreed  to  intercede  with  the  governor,  who,  he  doubted  not,  would  maks 
aatismction  for  them. 

In  1635,  Rev.  Roger  WiUiams  found  Canonicus  and  jyHanhmnomok  canying 
on  a  bloody  war  against  the  Wampanougs.  By  his  intercession  an  end  wm 
put  to  it,  and  he  grew  much  in  favor  with  all  the  sachems ;  especialljr  CanometOL 
whose  "heart  (he  says)  was  stirred  up  to  love  me  as  his  son  to  hB  last  gBBpr 
He  sold  the  Island  of  Rhode  Island  to  ffUiiam  Coddington,  Roger  WWama^ 
and  others.  A  son  of  Canonicus,  named  Mriksahj  is  named  by  WiUiamM  wm 
inheriting  his  fiuher's  spirit.  This  son  is  also  called  Afetfco,  who^  aAer  hit 
fiither's  death,  was  chief  sachem  of  die  Narragansets,  and  wtis  said  to  have 
been  his  eldest  son.  Many  particulars  of  him  w'dl  l)e  found  in  our  pfogrcw 
onward. 

At  the  time  of  the  Pequot  war,  much  pains  was  taken  to  secure  the  friend- 
ship of  Canonicus  more  fimdy.  Mr.  JftUiams  wrote  to  Grovemor  WinAnm 
concerning  him  as  follows :  **-  Sir,  if  any  tiling  be  sent  to  the  princesi,  I  find 
Canounicus  wouki  gladly  accept  of  a  box  of  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  sugar,  and 
indeed  he  told  me  he  would  thank  Mr.  Governor  for  a  box  fulL"  In  another 
letter  which  Mr.  WiUiams  sent  to  the  same  by  J^Rantunnonhoh  himself,  he  aayi^ 
**  I  am  bold  to  request  a  word  of  advice  of  you  concerning  a  proposition  made 
by  Caunounums  and  Miantunnomu  to  me  some  half  year  since.  Caunoumau 
gave  an  island  in  this  bay  to  Mr.  Oldham^  by  name  Chibackuwese^  MP?^ 
condition,  as  it  should  seem,  that  he  would  dwell  Uiere  near  unto  tbem.**  The 
death  of  Mr.  Oldham^  it  appears,  preventeil  his  acci'ptiiig  it,  and  they  ofiered 
it  to  Mr.  JViUiams  upon  the  same  conditions;  but  he  first  desired  to  know 
whether,  in  so  doing,  it  would  lie  perfectly  agreeable  to  Massachusetts,  and 
that  he  bad  no  idea  of  accepting,  without  paying  the  chiefs  for  it ;  said  he  told 
them  ^  once  and  again,  that  for  the  present  he  mind  not  to  remove ;  but  if  he 
had  it,  would  give  them  satisfaction  for  it,  and  build  a  little  house  and  put  in 
some  swine,  as  understanding  the  place  to  have  store  of  fish  and  good  feeding 
for  swine."  AVhen  MRantunnomoh  heard  that  some  of  the  Massachusetts  men 
thouffht  of  occupying  some  of  the  islands,  Canonicus,  he  says,  desired  he 
would  accept  of  half  of  it,  "it  being  spectacle- wise,  and  lietween  a  mile  or 
two  in  circuit ; "  but  Mr.  JVtUiams  wrote  to  uiform  th(;m  that,  if  he  had  anT, 
he  desired  the  whole.  This  was  not  long  before  the  Pequot  ^var,  wludi 
probably  put  a  stop  to  further  negotiation  upon  the  subject 

There  was  another  chief  of  die  same  name  in  PhUip^s  wor^  which  Mr. 
H\d}hard  denominates  ''the  gnmt  sachem  of  the  Narragansets,"  and  who^ 
^  distrusting  the  profilers  of  the  English,  was  slain  in  the  woods  by  die 
Mohawks,  his  squaw  surrendering  herself:  by  this  means  her  life  was 
spared."  He  was  probably  a  younger  son  of  Canonicus,  or  an  immedhttB 
descendant. 

In  1632,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Narragansets  and  die  PequotSiOO 
account  of  disputed  right  to  the  lands  iK'tween  Pan catuck  River  and  Wecapaog 
Brook.*    It  was  a  tract  of  considerable  consequence,  being  about  ten  nuki 

*  ''The  natives  are  very  exact  aiul  punctual  in  the  bounds  of  their  lands,  beloagiii|^  to  thii 


it 
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•mde^  and  fifteen  or  twenty  long.  Cemomcus  drew  alon^  wkh  him,  besides  his 
own  men,  several  of  the  Massachusetts  sagamores.  This  was  maintained  with 
ferocity  and  various  success,  until  1635,  when  the  Pequots  were  driven  fit)m  it, 
but  who,  it  would  seem,  considered  themselves  but  little  worsted ;  for  CanonioAS, 
doubting  his  ability  to  hold  possession  long,  and  ashamed  to  have  it  retaken  from 
him,  made  a  present  of  it  to  one  of  his  captains,  who  had  fought  heroically  in 
conauering  it ;  but  he  never  held  possession :  however,  atter  the  Pequots  were 
subaued  by  the  English,  these  lands  were  possessed  by  the  Narrasansets  again. 

The  name  of  this  Pequot  captain  was  Sokoso,  sometimes  called  Soso,  iSSmo, 
&C.  He  had  killed  one  of  his  coundymen  and  fled  to  the  Narracansets,  who 
protected  him.  This  tract  of  country  was  afterwards  in  dispute  between  the 
English.  Sokoso  having  deeded  it  to  some  of  them,  (9  June,  1660,)  an  English- 
man afterwards  testified,  that  Sokoso  had  acknowledged,  that,  although  he  had 
received  money  for  it,  he  never  owned  it.  But,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Wawaloam^  the  wife  of  .Mianhmnomo^  there  was  doubtless  some  false  swearing 
about  it.  It  was  reckoned  to  contain  20,000  acres,  and  the  following  is  attested 
concerning  it : — **'  1,  ffawahamy  do  afiirm  it  to  be  Socho's  or  his  assigns',  and 
further,  whereas  my  uncle  JSTenegrad  sayeth  that  it  is  his  land,  I  do  utterly  deny 
it  before  all  men ;  for  it  was  conquered  by  my  husband  ManUmomy,  and  my 
uncle  CanameuSy  Ions  before  the  English  had  anywars  with  the  Pequots ;  and 
my  uncle  Nintgrad  had  no  hand  in  the  war.  This  land  was  given  and  past 
over  to  the  valiant  Captain  Socho^  for  service  done  for  us  before  the  English 
had  any  wars  with  the  Pequots."  * 

It  is  said  that,  in  the  war  between  Uncos  and  Miamitmnomok^  two  of  the 
sons  of  Canomcus  fought  on  the  side  of  ^BcmtuMwmohj  and  were  wounded 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Sachem's  Plain. 

Canomcus  has  been  the  subject  of  a  poem  which  was  published  at  Boston, 
ID  1803.  t    Among  the  tolerable  passages  are  the  following: — 

"  A  mighty  prince,  of  venerable  age, 

A  peerless  warrior,  but  of  peace  the  friend ;  <^ 

His  breast  a  treasury  of  maxims  saee^ 
His  arm,  a  host^-io  punish  or  delend." 

Canomcus^  at  the  ace  of  84  years,  is  made  to  announce  his  approachiDg 
dissolution  to  his  people  thus : — 

« 

"  I  die. — ^My  friends,  you  have  no  cause  to  grieve : 
To  abler  hands  mv  regal  power  I  leave. 
Our  god  commands— to  fertile  realms  I  haste. 
Compared  with  which  your  gardens  are  a  waste. 
There  in  full  bloom  eternal  spring  abides, 
And  swarmbg  fishes  glide  through  azure  tides ; 
Continual  sunshine  gilds  the  cloudless  skies, 
No  mists  conceal  Keesuckquand  from  our  eyes.'' 

About  1642,  a  son  of  Ccaumicus  died,  at  which  his  grief  was  very  great; 
insomuch  that,  "  having  buried  his  son,  he  burned  his  own  palace,  and  aJl  his 
goods  in  it,  to  a  great  i^ue,  in  solemn  remembrance  of  his  son." 

Like  other  men  ignorant  of  science,  Comomcus  was  superstitious,  and  was 
ffreatly  in  fear  of  the  English,  chiefly,  perhaps,  from  a  belief  in  their  ability  to 
hurt  him  by  enchantment,  which  beuet,  very  probably,  was  occasioned  by  the 
story  that  SquanJto  circulated,  of  which,  in  a  previous  chapter,  we  have  spoken. 
When  Roger  WUliams  fled  into  his  cotmtry,  he  at  first  viewed  him  with  dis- 
trust, and  would  onlv  frown  upon  him ;  at  length  he  accused  him,  as  well  as 
the  other  English,  of  sending  tne  pla^e  among  the  Indians ;  but,  as  we  have 
said  before,  he  soon  became  reconciled  to  him,  gave  him  lands,  and  even 
protected  him.  They  became  mutual  helps  to  each  other,  and,  but  for  ani- 
mosities among  the  English  themselves,  it  may  be  fair  to  conclude,  firiendship 
would  have  continued  with  the  Narragansets  through  several  generations. 

or  that  prince  or  people,,  even  to  a  river,  brook,  &c.  And  I  have  known  Ihem  make  bargain 
and  sale  amongst  themselves,  for  a  small  piece,  or  quantity  of  ground :  notwithstanding  a 
ainiul  opinion  amongst  many,  that  Christians  have  right  to  heathen's  lands.''    R,  WiUiamt. 

•  Sec  Potter's  History  o(  Narraganset,  in  Col.  R.  I.  Hist  Soc.  a  248. 

«  Bv  J«^  LotArcp,  A.  M.  in  8vo. 
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MiAifTU2T2fOHOB*  was  the  BOD  of  a  chief  called  Masau,  nephew  of  Cc 
cut,  brother  or  brother-in-law  to  Mnigrdj]  and  brother  of  Ckoih.    And,  fion 
a  manuacriptt  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Dr.  TrumbuUf  it  appears  tliiC 
MoBsupj,  or  Mo8ipej§  and  Camanaquojul^^  were  also  his  brothera. 

^  This  MkmtonimOj^  says  Mr.  Hiibheurd^  ^  was  a  very  good  personage,  [that 
is,  well  made,]  of  tall  stature,  subtil  and  cunning  in  his  contrivements,  as  wdl 
as  hau^ty  in  his  designs.*^ 

As  ^dy  as  3  Auff.  1632,  this  chief  came  witli  his  wife  to  Boston,  wtiere  be 
staid  two  nights.  lie  was  then  known  by  the  name  of  Mecumeh,  While  here 
he  went  to  church  with  the  English,  and  in  the  mean  while,  some  of  fa»  men, 
twelve  of  whom  had  accompanied  him,  it  si^oms,  broke  into  a  house,  and 
committed  a  thefl,  on  5  March.  Complaint  was  made  to  the  Englisih  gov- 
ernor, who  '^told  the  sachem  of  it,  and  widi  some  difficulty  caused  him  to 
make  one  of  liis  sannaiis  **  beat  them.''  The  autliors  of  the  mischief  were 
immediately  sent  out  of  town,  but  Miantunnomoh  and  the  others,  the  govemor 
took  to  his  house,  ^  and  made  much  of  them.'^ff 

The  English  seem  always  to  have  been  more  favorably  inclined  towanls 
other  tribes  than  to  die  Norraganscts,  as  appears  from  tlie  stand  they  took  m 
the  wars  between  them  and  their  enemies.  And  so  long  as  other  tnhes  sm^ 
ceeded  against  them,  tlie  English  were  idle  spectators;  but  whenever  the 
scale  turned  in  their  favor,  they  were  not  slow  to  intercede. 

In  the  Life  of  Canonicusy  die  |>art  Micmturmomoh  exercised  in  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  great  nation  of  the  >iarragan9c'td  is  related. 

In  1634,  Captains  Stont  and  J^orion  were  killed  by  the  Pequots,  and  in  IflK 
Mr.  John  (Hdham^  by  the  Indians  *^  near  Block  Island."  .^ftanitmnoiRoA  did  ail 
in  his  power  to  assist  in  apprehending  the  murderers,  and  was  at  much  psoDB 
and  trouble  in  furnishing  the  English  with  farts  relative  thereto,  from  time  to 
time.  And  when  it  vms  told  at  Boston  that  there  was  a  cessation  of  hosilllliBB 
between  the  Norraganscts  and  Pequots,  Miantunnomoh  was  immediately  Oi^ 
dered  to  appear  there,  which  he  did  without  delay,  and  agreed  to  assiBt  them 
in  a  war  against  the  Pequots ;  without  whose  aid  and  concurrence,  the  F^w^giiafF 
would  hanlly  have  dared  to  engage  in  a  war  against  them  at  that  time. 

Early  in  1637,  (March  21,)  to  show  the  govcnior  of  Massachusetts  that  be 
kept  his  promise  of  warring  against  the  Pequots,  Miantunnomoh  sent  him,  Iff 
26  of  his  men,  a  Pcquot's  hand  and  40  fathom  of  wampom.  The  war  wn 
them  now  conmienced,  and  though  of  short  duration,  destroyed  them  to  saeh 
a  degree,  that  they  ap{)eared  no  more  us  a  nation.  One  hundred  of  the  Nai^ 
ragansets  joined  themselves  with  the  English  in  its  accomplishment,  and  re- 
ceived a  {Mut  of  the  prisoners  as  slaves  for  their  ser>'iceH.t|  When  the  war 
was  over,  Miantunnomoh  still  adhered  to  the  English,  and  seized  upon  such 
of  the  Peauots  as  hu<l  made  their  e«ca{)e  from  lionduge,  and  retumea  them  ID 
their  English  masters ;  gave  un  to  them  his  claim  of  Block  Island,  and  other 

E laces  wliere  tlie  English  had  found  Petpiots,  and  which  diey  considered  as 
Dlonging  to  them  by  right  of  conquest. 

About  the  same  time,  or  in  die  coiin^e  of  the  year  1638,  troubles  had  grown 
to  an  alarming  height  between  the  Narragauscts  and  Mohegans,  and,  as  usiul^ 


*  This  spelling  is  according  lo  WinUirop:  we  prefer  Williamt's  mcXhod,  as  more 
which  is  Jmantunnomu:  but,  having  employed  the  former  in  our  first  edition^  it  is  n^amtA  ^ 
this.  It  is,  however,  oftener  written  Myantonimo  now,  which  only  shows  another  mmmaeia- 
tion.  The  accent  is  usually  upon  the  penultimate  syllable.  See  Callender's  C'enf.  IXii- 
courte.  page  1. 

tMSS.  of  R.  Mllliama.  *  Now  published  in  the  Coll.  Moms,  Iltst.  fibr. 

^Called  also  Cuttusquenckf  or  Sucquaneh,  and  Paticus ;  that  is,  Pettanu.     He  " 
killed  by  the  Mogul,  [Mohawks.]  in  the  wilderness,  about  20  miles  above  Pisataqua,  i 
travel  eastward,  m  the  time  of  tKe  Indian  wars,  and  other  Indians  with  him,  and 
by  order  of  Major  Waldron."    S  Coll.  Mass.  Ifist.  Soc. 


deeds  of  gift.    I  say  receaued  by  me. 

CooiiTAquAir    ,^^  kU 

V  Hut.  New  Eng.  446.  **  A  name  the  sachems  gave  their  attendanta. 

tt  IVinthroj/t  Journal.  XX  Miantunnomch  received  eighty.    Mather^g  tUiaHtm,  9. 
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B/9gar  fFttliama  exercised  all  lus  skill  to  regtgre  tnuM|MBty.  Many  of  the 
Pequots  who  had  escaped  the  sword  of  the  war  of  1637,  were  among  the 
Mouegans,  and  seem  to  have  taken  part  with  them  against  Mtantunmrndu 
They  did  this,  no  doubt,  that  the  Mohegans  might  screen  them  from  the 
EInnish,  who  were  still  seizing  on  all  of  that  nation  against  whom  they  could 
fina  any  cause  of  suspicion  of  having  been  engaged  in  murdering  the  English, 
or  in  arms  against  them. 

J^Kantwimmoh,  it  is  probable,  had  been  ordered  before  the  magistrates  of 
Connecticut,  to  give  some  account  of  the  Pequot  refugees  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mohegans,  as  weU  as  of  those  in  his  nation ;  which  may  have  been .  a  main 
cause  of  tb^  war  they  had  now  waged  against  him.  For,  when  he  set  out  for 
Hartford,  he  had  a  guard  of  "upwards  of  150  men,  and  many  sachems,  and 
his  wife  and  children."  Mr.  Wwmxm  was  with  him,  and  strongly  ursed  him 
not  to  venture  upon  the  ioumey,  even  with  this  force,  because  of  the  nostility 
of  the  Mohegans ;  but  the  sachem  would  not  be  dissuaded,  although  he  bad 
no  doubt  that  the  Mohegans  and  their  Pequots  were  in  great  force  not  ftr  off 
And  while  they  were  on  their  march,  "about  660**  or  them  fell  umu  the 
Wunuashowatuckoogs,  a  tribe  under  Canomcm^  where  they  conunitted  exten- 
sive robberies,  and  destroyed  "  about  23  fields  of  com.'' 

Notwithstanding  this  great  Mohegan  army  had  prepared  an  ambush  to 
intercept  and  cut  off  Maxdunnomokj  and  gave  out  a  threat  Uud  (fuy  wndd  beU 
him  in  a  keitUj  yet  he  went  to,  and  returned  safe  firom,  Connecticut* 

On  this  occasion  he  discovers  great  bravery,  if  it  border  not  too  closely 
upon  temerity ;  for,  when  ffUliama  urged  him  to  retreat,  they  had  peiformed 
half  their  journey,  or  about  50  miles ;  and  AEcuiiunnomok^B  answer  was,  aAer 
holding  a  council  with  his  chiefi,  "that  no  man  should  turn  back,  resolving 
rather  all  to  die." 

The  Mohegan  sachem,  Unccu^  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  appear  at 
Hartford,  to  «ve  an  account  of  the  Pequot  warriors,  or  murderers,  as  the 
English  called  them,  in  his  keeping,  as  well  as  to  effect  a  reconciliation  of 
difrerences  between  him  and  Jmanhmnomoh;  but,  instead  of  appearing,  he 
sent  a  messenger,  with  word  that  he  was  lame  and  could  not  pome.  The 
governor  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Haynta^  at  once  saw  through  the  ardfice,  and 
observed  that  it  vras  a  lamt  excuse,  and  immediately  sent  for  him  to  come 
without  delay. 

Whether  cured  of  his  lamtnus  or  not  before  coming,  we  are  not  informed ; 
but,  in  a  few  days  lUHer,  the  subtle  sachem  appeared,  not  daring  to  forfeit  the 
friendship  of  the  English,  which,  it  seems,  he  preferred  to  hiding  longer  his 
guilty  face  from  the  presence  of  the  magnanimous  ^^caniunnomoh, 

Now  before  the  Enffli^,  UncoB  was  charged  with  the  depredations,  some 
of  which  were  too  w^  attested  to  admit  of  a  denial,  and  others  were  dis- 
owned in  part  The  inquiiy  seems  to  have  ended  afler  the  parties  were  tired 
of  it,  without  any  advantage  to  the  injured  Narragansets,  and  we  hear  of  no 
measures  taken  ror  their  relief. 

The  next  thing  in  order  vnis  a  call  upon  Uncax  for  an  account  of  the 
Pequots  which  he  was  sheltering,  which  resulted  only  in  a  new  series  of 
falsehoods  from  him.  When  he  was  requested  to  ^ve  tneir  names,  he  said  Ae 
knew  none  of  them,  and  thi^t  there  were  but  20  in  his  dominions.  Whereupon 
wimesses  were  called,  whose  testimonies  proved,  in  his  presence,  that  his 
statement  was  fidse.  "Then  he  acknowlea^jed  that  he  had  30."  At  length 
Mr.  Homes  dismissed  him,  with  orders  to  bnn^  in  their  names  in  10  day&  or 
he  would  take  those  Indians  by  force  out  of  his  country.  But,  when  mau' 
tunnomoh  was  called  upon  for  the  names  of  those  with  him,  nothing  was 
withheld. 

At  this  time,  at  the  reouest  of  the  English,  Mianhmnomoh  consented  to  lay 
aside  all  animosities,  ana  take  Uneai  by  the  hand.  When  he  bad  done  thm, 
be  urged  Uncas  to  dine  with  him ;  but  the  guilty  aachem  would  not,  though 
pressed  by  the  English  for  some  time  to  do  so ;  and  thus  aU  efibrts  to  bring 
About  a  peace  vankhed.  f 


■^ 


«  CoU.  R.  I.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  m.  iAM.  m-  W,  W. 
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Rev.  BfxiKad  Qmixfli  and  his  asBOciates  purchased  Shaomet,  afterwwdi 
called  Warwick,  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  of  Mantvamomiki  but,  «■ 
Gwitm.  could  do  nothing  right  in  the  eves  of  the  Puritans  of  MassachuMtli^ 
Pymiwm  WHS  instigated  to  claim  said  tract  of  country;  and,  ahhoiudi  « 
sachem  under  JUuzn^nnomoA,*  did  not  hesitate,  when  supported  by  the  Eqy- 
lish  to  assert  his  claim  as  chief  sachem.  And  the  ffovemment  of  MaflBBchu— 
setts,  to  give  to  their  interference  the  appearance  of  disinterestedsefis,  which  it 
would  seem,  from  their  own  vindication,  they  thought  tliere  was  a  chanee  !■ 
doubt,  ''Send  foi>  the  foresaid  sachems,  Twho  had  complamed  of  Mr.  Gortei 
and  others,  through  the  instigation  of  the  English,]  and  upon  examinatioD 
find,  both  by  English  and  Indian  testimony,  that  Miantonomo  ^ras  only  « 
usurper,  ana  had  no  title  to  the  foresaid  lands."  f  This  is  asainst  the  tattl- 
raony  of  every  record,  and  could  no  more  have  been  believed  tf^  than  that 
Phhip  was  not  sachem  of  Pokanoket  In  all  cases  of  purchase,  in  thoaa 
times,  the  chief  sachem's  grant  was  valid,  and  maintained,  in  almost  eveiy 
instance,  by  the  purchaser  or  grantee.  It  was  customary,  generally,  to  niake 
the  iniferior  sachems,  and  sometimes  all  their  men,  presents,  but  it  was  by  no 
means  a  law.  The  chief  sachems  often  permitted  those  under  them  to 
dispose  of  lands  also,  without  being  called  to  account  This  was  preciwiy 
the  simation  of  things  in  the  Warwick  controversy-,  of  which  we  AaSk  have 
occasion  again  to  sp^,  when  we  come  to  the  life  of  Pumham. 

In  March,  1638,  Miantunnamoh,  with  four  other  sachems,  sold  to  ffUHtsm 
Coddington  and  others,  the  island  now  called  Rhode  Island,  also  most  of  the 
others  m  Narrapmset  bav,  "for  the  full  payment  of  40  fathom  of  white  peag: 
to  be  equally  divided"  between  them.  Hence  Mianiunnomoh  received  e^S 
fiithom.  He  was  to  "have  ten  coats  and  twenty  hoes  to  give  to  the  present »- 
habitants,  that  they  shall  remove  tliemselvcs  from  the  island  before  next  wintsr.* 

The  deed  of  this  purchase,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  my  possession,  ii  dated 
34th  March,  and  runs  thus:  "We,  Cammcas  and  Meantintmiej  the  two  ddrf 
sachems  of  Naragansete,  by  virtue  of  our  general  command  of  this  Baj.  m 
also  the  particular  subjecting  of  the  dead  sachems  of  Aquednick,  Kilwka- 
'  ^-  mucknut,  ttemselves  and  lands  unto  us,  have  sold  unto  Mr.  CoddwgUm  and 
his  friends  •  •  the  great  Island  of  Aquidnick,  lying  from  hence  [Provideneel 
^ggj^^i^i^  ••  also  the  marshes,  grass  upon  Qunnonigat  and  the  rest  of  the 
islands  in  the  bay,  exccptmg  Chabatewoce,  formerly  sold  unto  Mr.  IFmflbwL 
the  now  Gov.  of  Mass.  and  Mr.  ff'Uliams  of  Providence,  also  the  mm 
upon  the  rivers  and  coves  about  Kitackamuckqui,  and  fit)m  thence  to  ftn- 

pasQuat* 

*^  **  The  mark  of  ^   Cononicus. 

The  mark  of  @   Yot.nesh,  [Otau^ 
brother  of  MiANTuzrifOMOH.] 

The  mark  of  ^    Mea2«tinomib. 

The  mark  of , — >  Asotamitet. 

The  mark  of  v^^^  Meihammob, 

1.    i_  '  T  »r  Canonicus  hi»  wmu 

i»ThiB  witncsseth  that  I,  franamaianametj  the  present  sachem  of  the  i«i"Ht_ 

lig^  received  five  fathom  of  wampum  and  consent  to  tlie  cont^ts.  ""' 

Tlie  mark  of  ^    Wanamatahai 
^Memorandum.  I,  OBtmtqwm^  freely  consent"  that  they  may  <*inake 
^  ggxj  grass  or  trees  on  the  main  land  on  Pocasicke  side,"  havinip  recei 
^  ftthom  of  wampum  also. 

Tht  mark  of  A   OsAMEquwr. 

As  late  as  21  Sept  1638,  the  hand  of  Mianiunnomoh  is  set  to  an  instninmL 
with  that  of  Uncas.  Said  mstrument  was  a  treaty  of  peace,  a  bond  fiardli 
pBttling  of  difficulties  between  these  two  sachems  and  their  men.  ai^  ^ 

•"The  law  of  the  Indians  in  all  America  is,  that  the  inferior  sachems  and  subMeta 
^t  and  remove  at  the  pleasure  of  the  highest  and  supreme  sachems."  Roetrn^ 
^M^m^k^^*        ^*  °^***  ^  ******'  commentary  on  the  arbitrary  proceeding  of  the  eaM 

oo  file,  at  the  itale-hoaie,  Botton. 
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obligation  from  both  to  appeal  to  the  English  when  any  difficulty  should  arise 
between  them.  This  treaty  was  done  at  Hartford,  the  substance  of  which 
follows: 

1st  Peace  and  friendship  is  established  between  Miantunnomok  ou  the  part 
of  the  Narragansets,  and  Poquim^  as  Unctu  was  then  sometimes  called,  on  the 
part  of  the  Mohegans.  And  all  former  injuries  and  wrongs  to  be  forgiven, 
and  never  to  be  renewed. 

2(L  Each  of  the  sachems  a^ree,  ^that  if  there  fall  out  injuries"  from  either 
side,  they  will  not  revenge  mem,  but  that  they  will  appeal  to  the  English, 
whose  decision  shall  stand ;  and  if  either  party  refuse  to  submit,  **•  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  English  to  compel  him." 

3d.  The  sachenas  further  covenant  with  the  English,  that  they  nor  none  of 
their  people  shall  harbor  any  Indians  who  shall  be  enemies  to  them,  or  shall 
have  murdered  any  white  f)eople.  They  further  agree  that  they  will,  **as 
soon  as  they  can,  either  bring  the  chief  sachem  of  our  late  enemies  the 
Peaquots,  that  had  the  chief  himd  in  killing  the  English,  to  the  sd  English,  or 
take  of"  his  head.  As  to  the  "murders  mat  are  now  agreed  upon  amongst 
us  that  are  living,  they  shall,  as  soon  as  they  can  possibly,  take  off  their 
heads." 

4th.  And  whereas  it  is  agreed  that  there  are  now  among  the  Narragansets 
and  Mohegans,  200  Pequot  men,  besides  squaws  and  papooses ;  this  article  is 
to  provide,  that  the  Narragansets  have  enough  of  them  to  make  up  80,  with 
the  11  they  have  aheady,  "and  Po^ume  his  number,  and  that  after  they,  the 
Peaquots,  shall  be  divided  as  above,  shall  no  more  be  called  Peaquots,  but 
Narragansets  and  Mohegans."  They  agree  to  pay  for  every  sanop  one  fiithom 
of  wampom,  and  for  every  youth  half  ss  much — "and  for  every  sanop 
papoose  one  hand  to  be  paid  at  killing-time  of  com  at  Connecticut  yearly, 
and  shall  not  suflfer  them  for  to  live  in  the  country  that  was  fbrmerly  theirs, 
but  is  now  the  English's.  Neither  shall  the  Narra^nsets  or  Mohegans 
any  part  of  the  Pequot  country  without  leaue  of  them." 


f 


John  Haiites,  MiAifTiifOMMT,    •)  ^'-' 

Roo'r  Ludlow,  PoquiAM,  aixM  Unkas.  -|-"  f 

Edw'rd  Hopkins.  '-%  ^ 

> 

The  wife  of  Miantunnomok,  named  Wawaloam,  was  alive  as  late  as  1661,  ^t  *  "* 

as  appears  by  an  information  which  she  gave,  dated  25  June,  concerning  the  ^V;  "tj 

right  of  SoMo  to  sell  the  lands  adjacent  to  Wecapaug. 

On  a  time  previous  to  1643,  Roger  fftUians  delivered  a  discourse  to  some 
Indians  at  their  residence,  as  he  was  passing  through  their  country.  AEan- 
ttmnomoh  was  present,  and  seemed  inclined  to  believe  in  Christianity.  Mr. 
ffiiliama,  being  much  fatigued,  retired  to  rest,  while  Miantunnomok  and  others 
remained  to  converse  upon  what  they  had  heard.  One  said  to  the  chie^ 
"  Our  fathers  have  told  us  that  our  souls  go  to  the  south-west ; "  Miantunno- 
mok rejoined,  "  How  do  you  know  your  souls  go  to  the  south-west  ?  did  you 
ever  see  a  soul  go  that  way  ?  "  (Still  he  was  ramer  inclined  to  believe,  as  Mr. 
JFUliams  had  just  said,  that  they  went  up  to  heaven  or  down  to  heU.)  The 
other  added,  "When  did  he  (meaning  frUliama)  ever  see  a  soul  go  up  to 
heaven  or  down  to  hell  ?  " 

We  have  given  tlie  above  anecdote,  which  is  thought  a  good  illustration 
of  the  mind  of  man  under  the  influence  of  a  superstitious  or  prejudiced 
education. 

When  it  was  reported,  in  1640,  that  Miantunnomok  was  plotting  to  cut  off . 
the  English,  as  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  account  of  ^mSgrd,  and 
several  English  were  sent  to  him  in  July,  to  know  the  truth  of  the  matter,  he 
would  not  talk  with  them  through  a  Pequot  interpreter^  because  he  was  then 
at  war  with  that  nation.  In  other  respects  he  comphed  with^  their  wishes, 
and  treated  them  respectfully,  agreeing  to  come  to  Boston,  for  the  gratification 
of  the  government,  if  they  would  allow  Mr.  fFUliams  to  accompany  him. 
This  they  would  not  consent  to,  and  yet  he  came,  agreeably  to  iheir  desires. 
We  shall  presently  see  who  acted  best  the  part  of  civilized  meii  in  this  affiur 
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He  had  refusod  to  use  a  Pequot  interpreter  for  good  reasons,  but  when  he  wit 
at  Boston,  and  surrounded  by  armea  men,  he  was  obliged  to  submit.  '^'Tba 
^vemor  being  as  resolute  as  he,  refused  to  use  any  other  interpreter,  thinking 
It  a  dishonor  to  us  to  ffive  so  much  way  to  them ! "    The  great  wisdom  of  the 

fovemmcnt  now  displayed  itself  in  the  person  of  Governor  Jliomas  Dmtttgm 
t  is  not  to  be  expected  but  that  MiomJtwmomoh  should  resent  their  proceedfai^; 
for  to  the  above  insult  they  added  otlicrs ;  ''  would  show  him  no  countenmM 
nor  admit  him  to  dine  at  our  table,  as  formerly  he  had  done,  till  he  had 
acknowledged  his  failing,  &c^  which  he  readily  did.**  *  By  their  own  foOyy 
tlie  English  had  made  themselves  iealous  of  a  powerful  chie^  and  they  appear 
ever  ready  afterwards  to  credit  evil  reports  of  him. 

That  an  independent  chief  should  be  obli^d  to  conform  to  tnmnloiT 
notions  upon  such  an  occasion,  is  absolutely  ridiculous ;  and  the  juatneaa  or 
the  following  remark  from  him  was  enough  to  have  shamed  good  men  inlD 
their  senses.  He  said,  ^  When  your  people  come  to  me,  they  are  permiited  io  mtt 
their  oum  faahionsj  and  I  expect  the  same  Uberty  when  I  come  to  you." 

In  1642,  Connecticut  became  very  suspicious  of  Miantunnomohj  and  urged 
Massachusetts  to  join  them  in  a  war  against  him.  Their  fears  no  doubt  grew 
out  of  the  consideration  of  the  proluible  issue  of  a  war  with  Uhca$  in  Mi 
favor,  which  was  now  on  the  point  of  breaking  out.  Even  Maasachiuetta  did 
not  think  their  suspicious  well  founded ;  yet,  according  to  their  request,  Acj 
sent  to  MiarUunnomoK,  who,  as  usual,  gave  them  satbfactory  anewert^  an^ 
agreeably  to  their  request,  came  again  to  Boston.  Two  days  were  employctt 
by  the  court  of  Massachusetts  in  delil)erating  with  him,  and  we  are  a 
ished  at  tlie  wisdom  of  the  great  chief,  even  as  rei)orted  by  his  enemies. 

That  a  simple  man  of  nature,  who  never  knew  courts  or  law,  shouhl  i 
such  acknowledgments  as  follow,  from  the  civilized  and  wise,  will  always  be 
contemplated  with  intense  admiration.  <<When  he  came,"  says  H^tnAnfif 
''the  court  was  assembled,  and  l>eforo  his  admission,  we  consicfered  how  to 
treat  with  him,  for  we  knew  him  lo  l>e  a  verv  subtle  man."  When  he  WM 
admitted,  ^  he  was  set  down  at  the  lower  en(i  of  the  tabln,  over  against  the 
governor,"  but  would  not  at  any  time  speak  upon  business,  unless  some  of  Ui 
counsellors  were  present;  saynig,  ''he  would  have  them  present,  that  Aij 
might  l>ear  witness  with  him,  at  his  return  home,  of  all  his  sayings."  Tin 
same  autlior  further  says,  "In  all  his  answers  he  was  very  delilKSFate,  and 
showed#good  understanding  m  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity,  and 
ingenuity  withal." 

He  now  asked  for  his  accusers,  urging,  that  if  they  could  not  establish  th0l^ 
allegations,  they  ought  to  suffer  what  he  expected  to,  if  they  did ;  but  ifai 
court  said  they  knew  of  none ;  that  is,  they  knew  not  whom  they  were,  and 
therefore  gave  no  credit  to  the  rc{K>rts  until  they  had  advised  him  accoidilig 
to  a  former  agreement.  He  then  said,  "  If  you  did  not  give  credit  to  it,  why 
then  did  you  disarm  the  Indians?"  Massachusetts  having  just  then  disaimiM 
some  of  the  Merrimacks  under  some  pretence.  "  He  gave  divers  reasbni^* 
says  Governor  }Fin(hrop,\  "why  we  should  hold  him  free  of  any  such  eon- 
spiracy,  and  why  we  should  conceive  it  was  a  report  raised  by  Uheagf  iu, 
and  therefore  offered  to  meet  Uncos,  and  would  prove  to  Tiis  face  his  treaehwr 
against  the  English,  &C.,  and  told  us  he  wouUl  come  to  us  at  any  time,"  at 
though  he  said  some  had  tried  to  dissuade  him,  saying  that  the  Enfflish  woidd 
put  him  to  death,  yet  he  feared  nothiii<r,  as  he  was  innocent  of  tne  cliaigM 
agamst  him.  I 

Tlie  punishment  due  to  those  wlio  had  raised  the  accusations,  bore  hea^fy 
upon  his  breast,  and  "  he  put  it  to  our  consideration  what  damage  it  had  beoi 
to  him,  in  that  he  was  forced  to  keep  his  men  at  home,  and  not  sufier  them  to 
go  forth  on  hunting,  &c.,  till  he  had  given  the  English  satisfaction.**  Alkff 
two  days  spent  in  talk,  the  council  issued  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Gnsiish. 

During  the  council,  a  table  was  set  by  itself  for  the  Indians,  which  JHi 


*Wmthrof^t  Joamal.  t  See  book  iii.  chap.  vii. 

tHerCf  tKe  reader  may  with  propriety  exclaim,  was  another  Michad  Servtiua  ^-^^  r^m* 
auoy,  Mtiteignewij  fe  denumae  qut  mon  faulx  accutcUettr  toil  puni  poena  talionif,"  Ac 
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liMRomo^  appean  not  to  have  liked,  and  **  would  not  eat,  until  some  food  hod  * 

been  sent  him  from  that  of  the  governor's.'* 

That  wisdom  seems  to  have  dictated  to  Massachusetts  In  her  answer  to 
Connecticut,  must  be  acknowledged ;  but,  as  justice  to  Mumhmnomoh  abun- 
dantly demanded  such  decision,  credit  in  this  case  is  due  only  to  them,  as  to 
him  who  does  a  good  act  because  it  was  his  interest  so  to  do.  They  urged 
Connecticut  not  to  commence  war  alone,  <<  alleging  how  dishonorable  it  would 
be  to  us  all,  that,  while  we  were  upon  treaty  wiui  the  Indians,  they  should  -  '} 
make  war  upon  them ;  for  they  would  account  their  act  as  our  own,  seeing 
we  had  formerly  professed  to  the  Indians,  that  we  were  all  as  one ;  and  in  our 
last  message  to  Miantunnomohj  had  remembered  him  again  of  the  same,  and 
he  had  answered  that  he  did  so  account  u&  Upon  receipt  of  this  our  answer, 
they  forbare  to  enter  into  a  war,  but  (it  seemed)  unwillingly,  and  as  not  well 

S leased  with  us."  The  main  consideration  which  caused  Massachusetts  to 
ecide  against  war  was,  *<That  all  those  informations  [furnished  by  Connecti- 
cut] might  arise  from  a  false  ground,  and  out  of  the  enmity  which  was 
between  the  Narraganset  and  Mohigan "  sachems.  This  was  no  doubt  one 
of  the  real  causes;  and,  had  Mianhinnonu^  overcome  UncaSy  the  Endish 
would,  from  policy,  as  gladly  have  leagued  with  him  as  with  the  latter ;  mr  it 
was  constantly  pleaded  in  thoae  davs,  that  their  safety  must  depend  on  a 
union  with  some  of  the  most  powerful  tribes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  on  fahrly  examining  the  case,  that  Uncas  used  many 
arts,  to  influence  the  English  in  his  favor,  and  against  his  enemv.  In  tlie 
proffress  of  the  war  between  the  two  ^reat  chie&,  the  English  acted  precisely 
as  Sie  Indians  have  been  always  .said  to  do — stood  aloof,  and  watched  the 
scale  of  victory,  determined  to  join  the  conquerors :  and  we  will  here  dieress 
fbr  a  moment,  to  introduce  a  character,  more  fully  to  illustrate  the  cause  of  the 
operations  of  the  En^ish  against  the  chief  of  the  Narragonsets. 

^^rdunnomoh  had  a  wretched  enemy  in  Waiandanct^  a  Lons  Island 
sachem,  who  had  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Pequots,  at  Uieir  last 
retreat  He  revealed  the  plots  and  plans  of  ^RanJtmmomoh;  and,  says  lAon 
Oardener,  **  he  told  me  many  years  ago,"  as  all  the  plots  of  the  Narragansets 
had  been  discovered,  they  now  concluded  to  let  the  English  alone  until  they 
had  destroyed  Uncas  and  himself,  then,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Mohawks, 
''and  Indians  beyond  the  Dutch,  and  all  the  northern  and  eastern  Indians, 
would  easily  destroy  us,  man  and  mother's  son." 

Mr.  Gcardener  next  relates  that  he  met  with  Manturmomoh  at  Meanticut, 
Wdiandanct^B  country,  on  the  east  end  of  Long  Island.  That  Mianiunnomoh 
was  there,  as  fVaiandance  said,  to  break  up  the  intercourse  \vith  those  Indians. 
There  were  others  with  Miantunnomohj  and  what  they  said  to  ffaiandanee  was 
as  follows: — 

**  You  miut  give  no  more  wan^^um  to  the  English,  for  they  core  no  aachemB,  nor 
none  of  their  children  ahall  be  tn  their  place  if  they  die.  They  hove  no  uihuU 
given  them.  There  is  fru<  one  king  in  England,  who  is  over  them  all,  and  if  you 
should  send  him  100  fiOO  fathom  of  wampum,  he  would  not  give  you  a  knife  for  it, 
nor  thank  you,^  Then  said  fraiand€mcey  *^  They  will  come  and  kill  us  all,  as 
they  did  the  Pequits;"  but  replied  the  Narragansets,  ^'JVb,  the  Peauots  gave 
them  wampum  and  heaver^  which  they  loved  so  u}ell,  hut  they  sent  it  them  again, 
and  kUled  them  because  they  had  killed  an  Englishman;  but  you  have  killed  none, 
thertfore  give  them  nothing.^^ 

Some  time  after,  Miantunnomoh  went  agdn,  **  with  a  troop  of  men,  to  the 
same  place,  and,  instead  of  receiving  presents  as  formerly,  he  gave  presents 
to  Watandance  and  his  people,  and  made  the  following  speech : — 

''Brothers,  we  must  be  one  as  the  English  are,  or  we  shall  soon  all  be 
destroyed.  You  know  our  fathers  had  plenty  of  deer  and  skins,  and  our 
plains  were  full  of  deer  and  of  turkeys,  and  our  coves  and  nvers  were  full  of 
fish.  But,  brothers,  since  these  English  have  seized  upon  our  country,  they 
cut  down  the  grass  with  scythes,  and  the  trees  with  axes.  Their  cows  and 
horses  eat  up  the  grass,  and  their  hogs  spoil  our  beds  of  clams ;  and  finafly 
we  diall  starve  to  death !  Therefore,  stand  not  in  your  own  liffhl^  I  beseech 
you,  but  resolve  with  us  to  act  like  men.  All  the  sachems  bom  to  the  east 
and  west  have  joined  with  us,  and  we  are  all  resolved  to  fidl  upon  them,  at  a 
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day  apuointed,  and  therefore  I  have  come  secretly  to  you,  because  ycni  €■■ 
persuade  the  Indians  to  do  what  you  will.  Brothers,  I  ¥dU  send  over  SO 
Indians  to  ManisMi  and  30  to  jou  from  thence,  and  take  an  100  of 
Southampton  Indians,  with  an  100  of  your  own  here.  And,  when  ^joa 
see  the  tnree  fires  that  will  be  made  at  the  end  of  40  days  hence,  m 
clear  night,  tlicn  act  as  we  act,  and  the  next  day  fall  on  and  kill  men,  wo 
and  children,  but  no  cows ;  they  must  be  killed  as  wc  need  them  for 
Tisions,  till  the  deer  come  an^ain.'' 

To  this  speech  all  the  old  men  said,  "  fFurrtgen,^  i.  e.  "  It  is  weuu"  But 
this  great  plot,  if  the  account  given  by  Waiandamct  be  true,  was  by  him 
brought  to  the  knowled^  of  the  English,  and  so  failed.  **  And  the  plotter," 
says  Gardener,  **•  next  spnne  after,  did  as  Ahab  did  at  Ramoth-Gilead^— So  he 
to  Mohcgan,'  and  there  had  his  fall.^f 

Capture  and  death  of  Miantannomoh, — ^The  war  brought  on  between  UmooM 
and  Miantunnomok  was  nut  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English,  nor  is  h  to 
be  expected  that  they  could  with  certainty  determine  the  justness  of  its  cauMi 
The  broil  had  long  existed,  but  the  oixm  rupture  was  brought  on  by  Unau^ 
making  war  upon  Se^tuusoUj  one  of  the  sachems  under  Miantunnomolu  The 
English  accounts  say,  (and  we  have  no  other,)  that  about  1000  warriors  wen 
raised  by  Mantunnomokj  who  came  u)K>n  IJncas  unprepared,  having  only 
about  400  men ;  yet,  after  an  obstinate  l)attlc,  in  which  many  were  kuled  on 
both  sides,  the  Narragansets  were  put  to  flight,  and  Miantunnomok  takoi 
prisoner;  that  he  endeavored  to  save  himself  by  flight,  but,  having  on  aoott 
of  mail,  was  known  from  the  rest,  and  seized  by  two  )  of  his  own  men,  ^9bo 
hoped  by  their  treachery  to  save  their  own  lives.  Whereupon  they  imnie- 
diately  delivered  him  up  to  the  conqueror.  Uncas  slew  them  both  inetandr; 
probably  with  his^)wn  hnnd.  This  specimen  of  his  bravery  must  have  heda 
salutary  efl^ect  on  all  such  as  afterwards  chanced  to  think  of  acting  the  |Mrt 
of  traitors  in  their  wars,  at  least  among  the  Narragansets. 

The  English  of  Rhode  Island  rather  favored  the  cause  of  the  Narraganaeli^ 
nor  could  a  different  course  be  ex{HM:ted  of  tliem,  satisfied  as  they  were,  tfatt 
that  nation  were  greatly  wronged ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Connecticut  end 
Massachusetts  rather  favored  the  Mohegans.  That  Miantunnomoh  should  not 
suffer  in  his  person,  in  battles  which,  it  was  now  seen,  were  inevitable,  iSosipl 
Gorton  furnished  him  with  a  heavy  old  English  armor,  or  coat  of  mail ;  and 
tliis,  instead  of  being  beneficial,  as  it  was  intended,  proved  the  destruction  of 
his  friend.  For,  when  a  retreat  Ix^came  necessary,  not  being  used  to  this  kind 
of  caparison,  it  both  obstructed  his  efforts  at  resistance  and  his  means  of  fligbL 
About  30  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  many  more  were  wounded. 

Being  brought  before  Uncos,  lie  remained  without  spraking  a  word,  antQ 


be  known  as  to  what  disposition  should  be  made  of  him. 

The  sorrowful  part  of  the  tule  is  yet  to  l)c  told.  The  commissionen  of  dN 
United  Colonies,  having  convened  at  Boston,  ^  taking  into  serious  considsn- 
tion,  they  say,  what  was  safest  and  best  to  l>e  done,  were  all  of  opinion  thatil 
would  not  be  safe  to  set  him  at  liberty,  neither  had  we  sufficient  ground  fyem 
to  put  him  to  death.**  §  The  awful  design  of  ])utting  to  death  their  Jriend  ibty 
had  not  yet  fixed  u))on ;  but,  calling  to  their  aid  in  council  **Jive  of  the  mmI 
judicious  elders,^  ^thev  all  agreed  that  he  ought  to  he  put  to  dedhJ*  This  mi 
the  final  decision ;  and,  to  complete  the  deecPof  darkness,  secrecy  nvas  emoin- 
ed  upon  all.     And  their  determination  was  to  be  made  knovm  to  Mfltt 


*  This  goes  to  show  that  MiarUumwmah  was  not  killed  above  Hartford,  as  Winthrep  ilSMi} 
for  the  country  at  some  distance  from  the  mouth  of  Pequot  River  was  called  Mchegtau  B 
probably  included  Windsor. 

tS  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  155. 

tin  the  records,  {Hazard,  ii.  48,)  but  one  person  is  mentioned  as  having  taken 
mohf  whose  name  was  Tantoquexon ;  and  there  he  is  called  a  Moheean  captain.     That 
fore  the  Narragansets  tried  to  kill  him ;  came  upon  him  once  in  the  nif^t,  and  dr 
wounded  him,  as  he  lay  in  bis  wigwam  asleep.    See  note  in  the  Life  of  mn^grcf. 

t  Wmthrop,  ii.  131. 
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priTately,  with  direction  that  he  should  execute  him  within  his  own  jurisdic-  Wf 

tion,  and  without  torture. 

From  their  own  account  of  this  affair,  the  English  (of  tjjpr  United  Colonies) 
stand  condemned  in  the  trial  of  time  at  the  bar  of  history.  It  is  allowed  that 
Uncas  had  made  war  upon  Sequassorij  in  July,  1643,  and  done  himilnuch 
injury ;  *  and  that,  according  to  a  previous  agreement  with  the  English,  Mian- 
twrnomok  had  complained  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  of  tne  conduct 
of  Uneas^  and  had  received  answer  from  him,  "  that,  if  Uncas  had  done  him  ^ 
or  his  friends  wrong,  and  would  not  give  satis&ction,  he  was  left  to  take  his 
own  course."  No  account  is  given  that  Sequasson  had  injured  UncaSy  but  that 
Uncas  **set  upon  Sequasson,  and  kiUed  7  or  8  of  his  men,  wounded  13,  burnt 
his  wigwams,  and  carried  away  the  booty."  * 

We  will  now  so  to  the  record,  which  wiU  enable  u.^  to  judge  of  the  justness 
of  this  matter.  When  the  English  had  determined  that  Uncas  should  execute 
Mianhmnomoh,  Uncas  vfBa  ordered  to  be  sent  for  to  Hartford,  <<with  some 
considerable  number  of  his  best  and  trustiest  men,"  to  take  him  to  a  place  for 
execution,  **  carrying  him  into  the  next  part  of  his  oven  ^vemment,  and  there 
put  him  to  deatn:  provided  that  some  discreet  and  faithful  persons  of  the 
English  accompany  them,  and  see  the  execution,  for  our  more  full  satisfiu;- 
tion ;  and  that  me  tlng^ish  meddle  not  with  the  head  or  body  at  all."  f 

The  commissioners  at  the  same  time  ordered,  *^  that  Haitjord  furnish  Uncas 
with  a  competent  strength  of  English  to  defend  him  against  any  present  fliry 
or  assault,  of  the  Nanohi^gunsetts  or  any  other."  And  ^  that  in  case  Uncas 
shall  refuse  to  execute  justice  upon  Mj/antenomoy  that  then  MfOfUenomo  be  sent 
by  sea  to  the  Massachusetts,  there  to  be  kept  in  safe  durance  till  the  com- 
missioners may  consider  further  how  to  dispose  of  him."  f 

Here,  then,  we  see  fully  developed  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The  Mohe- 
gans  had,  by  accident,  captured  Miantunnomokj  after  which  event,  they  were 
more  in  fear  of  his  nation  than  before ;  which  proves,  beyond  doubt,  that  they 
would  never  have  dared  to  put  him  to  death,  had  they  not  been  promised  the 
protection  of  the  English. 

No  one  can  read  this  account  without  being  reminded  of  the  fate  of  Napa- 
Uon,  We  do  not  say  that  the  English  of  New  England  dreaded  the  power 
of  Jiiianiunnomoh  as  much  as  those  of  Old  England  did  that  of  JVapoleon 
afterwards;  but  that  both  were  sacrificed  in  consequence  of  the  fears  of^ those 
into  whose  power  the  fortune  of  wars  cast  them,  will  not,  we  presume,  be 
denied. 

When  the  determination  of  the  commissioners  and  elders  was  made  known 
to  UncaSf  he  **  readily  undertook  the  execution,  and  taking  Miantunnomoh 
along  with  him,  in  the  way  between  Hartford  and  Windsor,  (where  Uncas 
hath  some  men  dwell,)  Uncaa^  brother,  following  after  J^Kantunnomohj  clave 
his  head  with  an  hatchet."  t  Mother  &bli^  they  **very  fairly  cut  off  his 
head."  § 

Dr.  TrwnhviO,  \  records  an  account  of  cannibalism,  at  this  time,  which  we 
ought  to  caution  the  reader  against  receiving  as  true  history,  as  it  no  doubt 
rests  on  the  authority  of  tradition,  which  is  wont  to  'transfer  even  the  transac«  ^ 

tions  of  one  continent  to  another,  which  is  this : — *^  Uncas  cut  out  a  large  piece 
of  his  shoulder,  and  ate  it  in  savage  triumph ; "  saying,  ^  <  it  was  the  sweetest 
meat  he  ever  ate ;  it  made  his  heart  strong.^  "IF 

•  Hubbard,  N.  E.  460.  t  Records  of  the  U.  Colonies. 

X  WinOvrop^g  JouraaJ,  ii.  134.  As  to  the  place  of  ARanhmnomoh's  execution,  Wbtifuyp 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  mistake.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  he  was  taken  in  the  opposite 
direction,  from  Uncart  own  country,  as  Windsor  was  from  Hartford.  It  is  also  unlikely  that 
Uncas  had  mm  dwell  so  far  from  his  country  upon  the  Thames. 

A  gentleman  who  lately  visited  his  sepulchre,  says  the  wandering  Indians  have  made  a 
heap  of  stones  upon  his  ffrave.  It  is  a  well>known  custom  of  the  race,  to  add  to  a  roona- 
mental  pile  of  the  dead  whenever  they  pass  by  it.  See  3  CM.  Matt.  Hitt.  8oe,  Hi.  136.  and 
Jefferton't  Notet.  07  Some  wretchiealy  ignorant  neighbors  t6  this  sacred  pile  (whites,  of 
coarse)  have,  not  long  sinee,  taken  stonra  from  it  to  make  wall !  but  enough  remau  to  mark 
the  spot.    It  is  in  the  east  part  of  Norwich.     Collt.  Ibid.  , 

f  Magnalia.  J|  History  of  Connecticut^  i.  136. 

iT  That  this  is  tradition,  may  be  inferred  from  tne  circumstance  of  an  emhtenUy  obscure 
writer's  pubUshing  nearly  the  same  story,  which  he  says,  in  his  book,  took  place  upon  toe 
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We  are  now  certain  that  what  Dr.  TVumMitf  has  given  us  as  tUMfuefltioiiable 
history,  from  a  ^  maDuscript  of  Mr.  Hydt^  is  only  tradition.  Haying  been  pal 
in  possession  of  a  copy  of  that  manuscript,*  we  deem  it  highly  important  nat 
it  should  be  laid  before  the  world,  that  its  true  weight  may  be  considered  hf 
all  who  would  be  correctly  informed  in  tliis  important  transactioD.  , 

By  way  of  preliminary  to  his  communication,  Mr.  Hydt  says,  ^The  fcXism^ 
ing  facts  l>eing  conununicated  to  me  from  some  of  the  ancient  ftthen  of  As 
town,  who  were  contemporary  with  Uncas^  &c.  **•  That  before  the  settlei 
of  Norwich,  the  sachem  of  the  Narra^nsct  tril)e  [.AfumdnifioiiioA]  bad  a 
sonal  quarrel  with  Uncasy  and  proclaimed  war  with  the  Moheg[an1a: 
marrheid  with  an  army  of  900  nchting  men,  equipped  with  bows  ana  ai 
and  hatchets.  UncoB  be[in^]  hitormed  by  spies  of  their  march  towarda  Ui 
scat,  Unca8  called  his  ^'amors  together,  about  600,  stout,  hard  men.  light  of 
foot,  and  skilled  hi  tlie  use  of  the  bow ;  and,  upon  a  conference,  TlntmB  loU 
his  men  that  it  would  not  do  to  let  y  Narragansets  come  to  their  town,  but 
they  must  ffo  and  meet  them.  Accordingly,  thev  marched,  and  about  Am 
miles,  on  a  Targe  plain,  the  armi(?s  met,  and  both  lialted  within  bow-ahot.  A 
parley  was  sounded,  and  gallnut  Uncos  proposed  a  conference  witb  the  Nana* 
ganset  sachem,  who  agreed.  And  being  met,  Unca»  saith  to  his  enenny  woidM 
to  this  effect :  *  You  have  goi  a  number  of  brave  men  wUh  you,  and  $o  Aoae  i 
Jtfd  a  a  pity  that  such  brave  men  should  be  killed  for  a  quarrel  bdween  yon  md 
If  Otdy  come  like  a  man,  as  you  pretend  to  be,  and  vfe  wUlJiM  U  cnL  ITj** 
km  me,  my  men  shall  be  yours ;  but  if  I  kill  you,  your  men  sfum  be  fnsne.'  Umb 
which  the  Narraganset  sachem  rpplied :  ^Jijfy  men  came  to  fighJ^  and  Aey  mB 
fighL^ 

^  Thicas  having  l)efore  told  his  men,  tlint  if  his  enemy  should  leAne  to  fight 
him,  he  would  fall  down,  and  then  they  were  to  discharge  their  atliflciy 
[nrrowR]  on  them,  and  fall  right  on  them  as  fast  as  they  could  ;**  thia  hm 
done,  and  the  Mnhegans  rushed  \\\\cm.  MiantunnomoKs  army  ''like  lioni^"  poi 
them  to  flight,  and  killed  '^a  nunilN?r  on  the  spot."  They  **  pursued  the  ntt. 
driving  some  do^\ii  ledges  of  n)ck8.'*  The  foremost  of  I/ncosV  men  gol 
ahead  of  Miantunnomoh,  and  unpeded  his  flight,  drawing -him  back  as  dMf 
passed  him,  **  to  give  Uncos  opportiuiity  to  take  him  himself." 

''In  the  pursuit,  at  a  place  now  chilled  Sachem^s  Plainj  Uneas  took  hiaifaf 
the  shoulder.  He  then  set  down,  knowing  Uncas,  Uncos  then  gave  a  whoom 
and  his  men  rptunie<l  to  him ;  and  in  n  council  then  held,  'twas  concluded  hf 
them,  that  Uncos,  with  a  giianl,  sli<>u1<l  carry  said  sachem  to  Hartford,  to  dw 
governor  and  magistrates,  (it  lx>ing  before  the  charter,)  to  advise  what  they 
should  do  ii\ith  him.**  "  Uncos  was  told  by  them,  ns  there  was  no  war  win 
the  English  and  Narra^nsets,  it  was  not  pro}>er  for  them  to  intermeddle^  ia 
the  affair,  and  advised  nun  to  take  his  own  wny.  Accordingly,  they  broudt 
said  Narraganset  sachem  back  to  the  same  s{>ot  of  ground  where  he  was  took: 
where  Unccu  killed  hun,  and  cut  out  a  large  piece  of  his  shoulder,  roastady 
and  eat  it;  and  said,  'A  was  the  sioeetesi  meel\  he  ever  eat;  U  made  himkmt 
strong  hart,*  There  they  bury  him,  and  made  a  pillar,  which  I  have  aeen  bnt 
a  ft*w  years  since." 

This  communication  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and  dated  at  Nor«ncK9 
Oct.  1769,  and  signed  Richard  Hide,  llie  just  remark  of  Mr.  Ely  upon  ill 
cannot  withhold,  in  justice  to  my  subject. 

"The  above  ^Manuscript  of  Mr.  Hyde,*  as  a  //Yr/fition,  is  a  valuable  papfff 
and  worthy  of  presen-ation ;  yet,  \mns  written  125  years  after  the  ewwi 
which  it  describes,  it  is  surprising  tlint  Dr.  TVumbuU  should  have  Inaeitedi^ 
in  his  History  of  Connecticut,  in  its  principal  particulars,  as  matter  of  fteL*t 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Coloniea,  the  mn 


death  of  Philip.  Oneko,  he  sa\'R,  rut  out  a  pound  of  Philip's  bleeding  body  uid  ■!•  ^ 
The  iMxik  is  by  onf  Henry  Tntmhtill,  and  purports  to  be  a  history  of  the  discovery  of  Aath 
ica,  tho  Indian  wan,.  Slc.  The  reader  will  Hnd  it  about  stalls  by  tlw  street-aide,  but  rai^a 
a  respectable  hook-store.  It  has  been  forced  through  many  edilicMis,  but  there  is  iotm  • 
word  of  true  history  in  it. 

*  lU'  Rev.  H^m.  JS/y,  of  Connectictit. 

t  Irumlwll  says  meai,  but  the  MS.  is  plain,  and  means  meal. 

\  Maauseript  letter,  1  Mar.  1833. 
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&ct8  in  reference  to  the  death  of  Mianiunnomtikf  contained  in   the  above  ^ 

account,  are  corrobonted.    The  records  of  the  commissioners  say,  that  UncoBj  *  * " 

before  the  battle,  told  Man^nnomohj  that  he  had  many  ways  sought  his  life,       ^      ; 
and  now,  if  he  dared,  he  would  fight  him  in  single  comMtt ;  but  that  Jkfum- 
tunnomohf  **  presuming  upon  his  numbers  of  men,  would  have  nothing  but  a 
battle,"  • 

It  does  not  appear  from  these  records,  that  Uncas  had  any  idea  of  putting 
ManhmnonuA  to  death,  but  to  extort  a  great  price  from  his  countrymen,  for 
his  ransom.  That  a  large  amount  in  wamoum  was  collected  for  this  purpose, 
appears  certain ;  but,  before  it  was  paid,  Unctu  received  the  decision  of  the 
English,  and  then  pretended  that  he  nad  made  no  such  agreement,  or  that  the 

auantity  or  auality  was  not  as  agreed  upon,  as  will  more  at  length  be  seen  in 
le  life  of  ifncoB, 

NINIGRET  was  often  called  Ninkrafl^  and  sometimes  N'entkancA^^  JVIni- 
ghtd^  NtntgeUU ;  and  his  name  was  written  almost  as  many  other  ways  as 
times  mentioned,  by  some  early  writers.  Jananol  was  the  first  name  by 
which  he  was  known  to  the  English.  He  was  ^nerally  stjried  sachem  of  the 
Nianticks,  a  tribe  of  the  Narragansets,  whose  pnncipal  residence  was  at  We- 
kapaug,  now  Westerly,  in  Rhode  Island.  He  was  cousin  to  Miantunnomaky  § 
and  is  commonly  mentioned  in  history  as  the  chief  sachem  of  the  Nianticks, 
which  always  made  a  part  of  the  great  nation  of  the  Narragansets.  Mnigret 
married  a  sister  of  Cathauxuihdt^  otherwise  called  Harmon  Garrd^  who  was 
bis  uncle. 

The  relation  in  which  the  Nianticks  stood  to  the  Narragansets  is  plain,  fit)m 
the  representation  given  by  Maniimnomok  to  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1642.  In  treating  with  him,  at  that  time.  Governor  ffitUhrop  says, 
^  Some  difilcult^  we  had,  to  bring  him  to  desert  the  Nianticks,  if  we  had  iust 
cause  of  war  with  theoL  They  were,**  he  said,  **  as  his  own  flesh,  bein^  aUied 
bv  continual  intermarriages,  Sec,  But  at  last  he  condescended,  that  if  they 
should  do  us  wrong,  as  he  could  not  draw  them  to  give  us  satis&ction  for,  nor 
himself  could  sati^,  as  if  it  were  for  blood,  &c.  then  he  would  leave  diem 
to  us." 

On  the  12  July,  1637,  Ayanemo^  as  his  name  was  written  by  Governor 
Wmthrop  at  this  time,  came  to  Boston  with  17  men.  The  objects  of  his  vint 
being  stated  to  the  governor,  he  promised  him  an  answer  the  next  day ;  but 
the  governor,  understanding  meanwhile,  that  he  had  received  many  of  the 
Pequots,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  countiy  after  theu*  defeat  at  Mjrstic,  first 
demanded  their  delivery  to  the  English,  ^/tntgrd  was  very  loath  to  comply 
with  the  demand ;  but,  finding  he  could  get  no  answer  to  his  propositions 
without,  he  consented  to  give  up  the  Pequots,  after  a  day^s  consideration. 
The  governor  shortly  after  dismissed  him,  with  instructions  to  treat  with  the 
English  captains  then  in  the  Pequot  country. 

On  the  9  Mar.  1638,  **  AKcmturmomok  came  to  Boston.  The  governor, 
deputy  and  treasurer  treated  with  him,  and  they  parted  upon  fair  terms." 
^We  gave  liim  leave  'to  tifht  himself  for  the  wrongs  which  Janemoh  and 
JFequash  Cook  had  done  him ;  and,  for  the  wrong  they  had  done  us,  we 
would  right  ourselves,  in  our  own  time."  ||  Hence,  it  appears  that,  at  this 
period,  they  were  not  so  closely  allied  as  th^  were  afterwards. 

The  next  year,  Janemo  was  complained  of^b^  the  Long  Island  Indians,  who 
paid  tribute  to  the  English,  that  he  had  conmutted  some  robberies  upon  them. 
Captain  Mason  was  sent  fit)m  Connecticut  with  seven  men  to  require  satis&c- 
tion.  Janemo  went  immediately  to  the  English,  and  the  matter  vnis  amicably 
settled.  II 

When  it  was  rumored  that  J^^Rantunnomoh  was  plotting  to  cut  off  the 

*  See  Hazard's  Historical  Collections;  ii.  7, 10. 

t  So  written  by  Refer  WilUams. 

X  Mr.  Prince,  in  his  edition  of  HubbartPs  Narrative,  probably  mistook  Wudhrm's  MS., 
and  wrote  Aganemo  instead  of  Ayatutno.  See  the  edition  1775,  of  Nar.  p.  40,  and  Wtnthropf 
Jour.  i.  232. 

f  Prince  says  he  was  umlt  to  Mkmitmnomohy  {Chronology,  ii.  59.)  bat  that  could  nd 

Kve  been. 

I  H^uKAmpV Joumal, L 243.  iribid.L267. 
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Engllfih,  and  umng  his  endeavors  to  unite  other  tribes  in  the  enterprise^  the 
English  sent  deputies  to  him,  to  learn  the  truth  of  the  report,  as  Yfill  oe  faand 
elsewhere  fully  stated.  The  deputies  were  well  satisfied  with  the  carriage  of 
J^Kcmtunnomoh ;  but,  tliey  say,  ^Janemoh,  the  Niautick  sachem,  carried  himnlf 
proudly,  and  refused  to  come  to  us,  or  to  yield  to  any  thing ;  only,  he  Btadf  be 
would  not  hann  ils,  except  we  invaded  him."  *  Thus  we  cannot  but  ibnn  n 
exalted  opinion  of  JMtnifrret,  in  the  person  of  Janemo. 

A  Dutch  and  Indian  war  raged  at  this  time,  and  was  conducted  widi 
unrelenting  barbarity  by  the  former  {mrty.    It  grew  out  of  a  single  murdo; 
an  Indian  having  killed  a  Dutchman  in  a  drunken  frolic.    The  murderer  wm 
immediately  demanded,  but  could  not  In?  obtained ;   and  the  governor  wm 
wrged  to  retaliate,  and  oflen  called  upon  to  take  revenge.    He  waived  Ae 
subject^  foreseeing,  no  doubt,  that  reUiliation  was  a  bad  course  to  pursue  ftr 
satisfaction,  especially  with  Indians.     However,  it  soon  happenea   that  the 
Mohawks  fell  upon  tliosc  Indians,  killed  al)out  90  of  them,  and  the  rest  fled 
their  country ;  many  of  whom  sought  ])rot(.'ction  from  the  Dutch  themsdvHL 
Some  evil-minded  perfM)ns    now  thought   to   revenge  themselves  on   then 
Indians,  without  the  danger  of  suffering  from  resistance.     It  is  reported  tfasi 
an  inhuman  monster,  named  Marine,  a  Dutch  captain,  obtainecl  the  consent  of 
the  govenior  to  kill  as  many  of  them  as  he  pleosi^d ;  and,  acting  under  tbit 
authority,  surprised   and    murden;d  70  or  80  of   them,  men,  women,  snd 
children.    No  sooner  was  this  blow  of  assassination  struck,  than  the  Indim 
flew  to  their  amis,  and  U^gan  hostilities  of  the  same  kind ;  and,  with  siaeh 
fiiry  wos  their  onsi.>t  made,  that  thoy  cut  off  20  ]>orsons  or  more,  before  dtt 
alarm  could  spread ;  and  tliey  were  soon  nuLSton^  of  their  settlements,  and  the 
Dutch  were  confined  to  their  fort.    Ry  employuig  Captain  UnderhiU^  howcwi, 
an  experienced  English  oHicer  in  the  Indian  wars,  and  some  others  of  the 
English,  the  Dutch  wei-e  enabled  to  maintain  their  ground ;  and,  fbrtunHdf, 
soon  afVer,  Roger  Williains  accidentally  arrived  then*,  through  whose  medisdoa 
a  peace  was  effecteil,  and  an  end  was  put  to  a  bloody  war.     This  JUbrtnc^  who 
was  the  principal  cause  of  it,  (]uarrelled  with  the  governor,  on  account  ii  \m 
employing  Underhill  instead  of  him,  and  even    attempted    his    life  on  die 
account  of  it.    He  presented  a  pistol  at  his  breast,  which,  being  turned  aeide 
by  a  bystander,  the  governor's  life  wos  prt^servwi.    A  sen-ant  of  JUorMi 
then  dischorgtMl  a  gun  at  the  governor,  but  missing  him,  one  of  the  goveruort 
guard  shot  tlie  S4.>rvunt  dead,  and  Marine,  wns  made  prisoner,  and  fbrthwidi 
sent  into  Holland.     fVilliatns,  having  l)een  denied  a  passage  through  N.  E^ 
land  by  the  Itiw  of  Imnislimrnt,  was  forced  to  take  })assage  for  England  stN. 
York  in  a  Dutch  ship,  by  way  of  Holland;  and  this  was  the  reason  of  Ui 
being  there  in  the  time  of  this  war. 

Before  this  war  was  brought  to  u  vhw.  Captain  Undtrkill,  with  his  compssy 
of  Dutch  and  English,  killed  about  300  Indians  on  the  main,  and  120  moracs 
Long  Island.  The  Dutch  governor's  employing  the  English  was  chsiged 
upon  liiih  OS  a  "plot''  to  engagt?  the  English  m  his  quarrel  with  the  Indnai; 
^  which,"  says  frinlhrop,^  **  we  had  wholly  de<*lined,  as  doubting  of  the  juadee 
of  the  cause." 

It  was  about  the  beginnhig  of  this  war,  Sept.  l(>4d,  that  "  the  Indians  kifled 
and  drove  away  all  the  I'^ngJish  "  on  the  coast,  from  Manhattan  to  Stamfoi^ 
the  extent  of  the  Dutch  claim  to  the  eastwanl.  They  then  passed  over" li 
Lone  Island,  and  there  assaulted  the  LnslyMoodev  in  her  house  divers  times;' 
but  siie,  having  about  40  n^en  at  her  place  at  ttiat  time,  was  able  to  deftri 
herself.  ^ These  Indians  at  the  same  time,"  continues  ffinthrop^X  **t^  npoB 
the  Dutch  witli  an  implacable  fur\',  and  killed  all  they  could  come  by,Mi 
burnt  their  houses,  and  killed  their  cattle  without  any  resistance,  so  as  tis 
governor  and  such  as  escaped,  l>etook  themselves  to  their  fort  at  ModImM^ 
and  there  lived  and  eat  up  their  cattle." 

Among  the  English  peo{)le  who  were  murdered  when  this  war  began,  tm 
a  Mrs.  .mn  HutcMnsonj  from  whom  was  descended  the  historian  of  Haiii* 
chusettB.  She,  having  given  offence  to  the  Puritans  of  die  Bay  stats^  {■ 
Massachusetts  was  then  called,)  by  her  peculiar  religious  notions,  to  ■nil 

♦  Wbtihrop's  Journal,  ii.  8.  f  Ibid.  ii.  167.  X  Ibid.  iL  436. 
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persecution,  fled  first  to  Rhode  Island,  and  afterwards  to  the  Dutch  posses- 
sion s,  not  far  beyond  Stamford.  This  was  in  1642L  When  the  Indians 
broke  up  the  setdements  there,  in  Sept  1643,  they  fell  upon  the  family  of 
this  woman,  killed  her,  a  Mr.  CoUinSj  her  son-in-law,  and  all  her  &mily  ex- 
cept one  daughter  eight  years  old,  whom  they  carried  into  captivity,  and  such 
of^two  other  fiunilies,  Throckmorton  and  GomkUPa,  as  were  at  home;  in 
all  16  persons.  They  then  collected  their  cattle  into  the  houses  and  set 
thorn  on  fire  and  burned  them  alive !  A  greater  slaughter  would  have  been 
made  at  this  time  and  place,  but  for  the  arrival  of  a  boat  while  the  tragedy 
was  acting,  into  which  several  women  and  children  escaped.  But  two  of 
the  boat's  crew  were  killed  in  their  humane  exertions  to  save  these  distressed 
people.  The  daughter  of  Mrs.  Hutchifuon  remained  a  prisoner  four  years, 
when  she  was  deUvered  to  the  Dutch  governor  at  New  York,  who  restored 
her  to  her  friends.  She  had  forgotten  her  native  languag«4^d  was  unwilling 
to  be  token  from  the  Indians.  This  governor,  with  a  kindness  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, sent  a  vessel  into  Connecticut  River,  where  its  captain  contrived 
to  get  several  Pequots  on  board,  whom  he  sepured  as  prisoners.  He  then 
informed  their  friends,  that  theywould  not  be  set  at  liberty  until  the  captive 
girl  was  delivered  to  him.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  she  wbb 
accordingly  rescued. 

Notwithstanding  a  peace  was  brought  about  in  the  manner  before  stated, 

et  it  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  sparks  of  war  which  had  for  a  short  time 
aid  hid  in  its  own  embers,  was  by  sordid  spirits  fanned  again  into  a  flame. 
The  series  of  murderous  acts  which  followed,  are  nowhere  recorded  within 
mjT  researches,  but  an  end  was  not  put  to  it  until  1646.  It  ended  in  a  san- 
guinary battle  at  Strickland's  Plain,  near  what  is  since  Horse  Neck  in  New 
York,  about  37  miles  from  the  cit^.  The  numbers  engaged  on  each  side  are 
Dot  known,  nor  the  numbers  slam,  but  their  graves  are  still  pointed  out  to 
the  curious  traveller. 

To  return  to  our  more  inunediate  subject 

We  hear  little  ofj^lnifret  until  after  trie  death  of  ManiunnomoK  In  1644, 
the  Narragansets  and  Nianticks  united  against  the  Mohegans,  and  for  some 
time  obliged  Uncas  to  confine  himself  and  men  to  his  fort 

This  aSair  probably  took  place  early  in  the  spring,  and  we  have  elsewhere 
given  all  the  particulars  of  it,  both  authentic  and  traditionary.  It  appears, 
by  a  letter  from  Tho,  Pdera^  addressed  to  Governor  ffintkrop^  written  about 
the  time,  that  there  had  been  some  hard  fighting;  and  that  the  Mohegans 
had  been  severely  beaten  by  the  Narranmsets.    Mr.  Peters  writes: — 

**I,  with  your  son,  [John  Winthrop  of  Con  J  were  at  Uncas*  fort,  where  1 
dressed  seventeen  men,  and  lefl  plasters  to  dress  seventeen  more,  who  were 
wounded  in  Uncas*  brother's  wigwam  before  we  came.  Two  captains  and 
one  common  soldier  were  buried,  and  since  we  came  thence  two  captains 
and  one  common  man  more,  are  dead  also,  most  of  which  are  woundea  with 
bullets.  Uncas  and  his  brother  told  me,  the  Narragansets  had  30  guns  which 
won  tliem  the  day,  else  would  not  care  a  rush  for  them.  They  drew  Uncai 
forces  out  by  a  wile,  of  40  appearing  only,  but  a  thousand  [lay  hid]  in  am- 
bush, who  pursued  Uncas*  men  into  their  own  land,  where  the  battle  was 
fought  vario  marte^  till  God  put  firesh  spirit  into  the  Moheamies,  and  so  drave 
the  Narragansets  back  again."  So  it  seems  that  Unceu  haa  been  taken  in  his 
own  play.  Tho  letter  goes  on: — ^"'Twould  pity  your  hearts  to  see  them 
njncas*  men]  lie,  like  so  many  new  circumcised  Sechemites,  in  their  blood. 
8ir,  whatever  information  you  have,  I  dare  boldly  say,  the  Narragansets  first 
lirake  the  contract  they  made  with  the  Engli^  last  year,  for  I  helped  to  cure 
one  Tanii^uieson,  a  Moheague  captain,  who  first  fingered  [laid  hands  on] 
MiantinomM.  Some  cunning  squaws  of  Narraganset  led  two  of  them  to 
Taniiqtdeson^s  wigwam,  where,  in  the  night,  they  struck  him  on  the  breast 
through  the  coat  with  an  hatchet,  and  hiul  he  not  fenced  it  with  his  arm,  no 
hope  could  be  had  of  his  life,"  &c.  * 

^  ^  The  English  thought  it  their  concern,"  says  Dr.  /.  Malhar,\  **  not  to  sufl^ 
him  to  be  swallowed  up  by  those  adversaries,  since  he  had,  (thpugh  for  his 

•  WuHhrop^s  Jour.  u.  980, 381.  f  Rdadon,  58. 
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own  ends,)  approved  himself  faithful  to  the  Enfflish  from  time  to  tune."  Ad 
army  was  accordingly  raised  for  the  relief  of  Uncaa.  *^  But  as  they  wvn 
hist  marching  out  of  Boston,  many  of  the  principal  Narraganset  Indianfl,  vk. 
PtMecua,  Mexano,  *  and  ffitawash,  sagamores,  and  Atecuequin^  deputy  for  the 
Nianticks ;  these,  with  a  large  train,  C4unc  to  Boston,  suing  for  peace,  being 
willing  to  submit  to  what  tenns  the  English  should  see  cause  to  impon 
upon  them.  It  was  demanded  of  them,  that  they  should  defray  the  chaf^ges 
they  )iad  put  the  English  to,  f  aud  that  the  sachems  should  send  their  Bons 
to  be  kept  as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  until  such  tuue  as  die 
money  should  be  paid.**  After  remarking  that  from  this  time  the  Narragan- 
sets  harbored  venom  in  their  hearts  against  the  English,  Mr.  Afcdhar  pro- 
ceeds:— ^^In  the  first  place,  they  endeavored  to  play  legerdemain  in  their 
sending  hostages ;  for,  uistead  of  sachems*  children,  they  thought  to  send 
some  other,  and  to  make  the  English  believe  that  those  base  papooBtt  were 
of  a  roval  progeny ;  but  they  had  those  to  deal  with,  who  were  too  wise  to  be 
so  eluded.  AJler  tlie  expected  hostages  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Euglidi, 
the  Narragansets,  notwithstanding  that,  were  slow  in  the  performance  of 
what  they  stood  engaged  for.  And  when,  upon  an  impartial  dischai^  of 
the  debt,  their  hostages  were  restored  to  them,  they  liecame  more  backwud 
than  formerly,  until  tliev  were,  by  hostile  preparations,  amn  and  agUD 
terrified  into  better  obedience.  At  last,  Capt  JHhaUmy  of  Dorchester,  wis 
sent  with  a  small  party  |  of  20  English  soldiers  to  demand  what  was  due. 
He  at  first  entered  into  the  wigwam,  where  old  Nvnigrtt  resided,  whh  okAj 
two  or  three  soldiers,  appointing  the  rest  by  degrees  to  follow  him,  two  sr 
three  dropping  in  at  once ;  when  his  small  company  ii\'ere  come  about  hJint  Ae 
Indians  in  the  mean  time  supposing  that  there  had  been  many  more  ^Mthin^i^ 
he  caught  the  sachem  by  the  hair  of  his  he^  and  setting  a  pistol  to  hb 
breast,  protesting  whoever  escaped  he  should  sively  die,  if  he  did  not  fbftk- 
with  comply  with  what  wiis  required.  Hereupon  a  great  trembling  sad 
consternation  surprised  the  Indians ;  all)cit,  multitudes  of  them  were  then 
present,  with  spiked  arrows  at  their  bow-strings  ready  to  let  fly.  The  event 
was,  the  Indians  submitted,  and  not  one  drop  of  blood  was  shed."}  Tlii^it 
must  be  confessed,  was  a  high-honded  proceeding. 

**Some  space  afler  that,  ATntgrfi  was  raising  new  trouble  against  q% 
amongst  his  Nianticks  and  other  Indians ;  but  upon  the  speedv  sending  qi 
of  Capt  Davis,  witli  a  party  of  horse  to  reduce  him  to  the  former  peeM^ 
who,  upon  the  news  of  the  captain's  approach,  was  put  into  such  a  psnie 
fear,  that  he  durst  not  come  out  of  his  wigwam  to  treat  with  the  captam,  til 
secured  of  his  life  by  him,  which  he  was,  if  he  quietly  yielded  to  his  mesnse, 
about  which  he  was  sent  from  the  Bay.  To  which  he  freely  coiisentib|^  ntt 
Btonn  was  graciously  blown  over."  || 

Thus  having,  through  those  extracts,  summiu-ily  glanced  at  some  prominest 
passages  in  tlie  life  ot  A'Sni^rtt,  we  will  now  go  morc^  into  particulars^ 

The  case  of  the  Narrngansets,  at  the  ]>enod  of  the  treaty  before  spokiea  eC 
had  become  rather  desp(;nite  ;  two  years  having  passed  since  they  agreed  to 
pay  2000  fathom  of  ^good  white  wampum,"  as  a  remuneration  ibr  the 
trouble  and  damage  tliev  had  caused  the  English  and  Mohegana,  and  thej 
were  now  pressed  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  Ntmgret,  then  called  Jmmw»t 
was  not  at  Boston  at  that  time,  but  Aumsaamien  was  his  deputy,  and  sined 
the  treaty  then  made,  with  Pe$$aciL8  and  otliers.  At  their  meeting,  in  Jal^, 
1647,  Pesgacus  and  others,  chiefs  of  the  Narragansets  and  Nianticiki^ 


*  The  editor  of  Johnson**  Wonder-working  Providence,  in  Call.  Matt.  Hist,  8oe.  HHtet 
great  mistake  in  uoling  tbu  chief  as  Mianlvnnomoh.  Mriksah,  Mixanmo,  JHeilta,  ibt^m 
names  of  the  same  person,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Canoniau.  After  the  death  of  Ins  Ms, 
be  was  chief  sachem  of  the  Narraransets.  He  married  sf  sister  of  Nmi^rtt,  who  wai  "a 
woman  of  great  power/'  and  no  other  than  the  famous  Quaiapmf  at  one  Ume  called  Z*^' 
tuck,  from  which,  probably,  was  derived  Magnus.  By  some  writers  mistaking  hin  fiv 
tunnamt^if  an  error  has  spread,  that  has  occasioned  much  confusion  in  aecoimta  of  their  j 
alogy. 

t  A  yearly  tribute  in  wampum  was  agreed  upon.    Manuscripi  Narrative  of  the  Ber.  T 
Cobhet.yfhich  places  the  affair  in  1645. 

t  MS.  document  among  our  state  paptrs. 

i  Relation  of  the  Troubles.  Slc.,  4io,  1677.  ||  CcdMs  MS.  NsrrmtiTe. 
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seDt  to  by  the  Elngliah  commisaionerB,  as  will  tNrxbund  in  the  life  ofPesiocus. 
BeiDf  warned  to  come  to  Boston,  Puaacuay  not  being  willing  to  get  any  fur- 
ther into  trouble  l^  beins  obliged  to  sign  whatever  articles  the  Eoc^sh  might 
draw  up,  feioned  hims^  sick,  and  told  the  messengers  he  had  agreed  to 
leave  all  the  business  to  ^mgreL  This  seems  to  have  been  well  understood, 
and  we  shall  next  see  with  what  grace  Mnigrd  acted  his  part  with  the  com- 
missioners, at  Boston*    Their  record  runs  thus : — 

^August  3d,  [1647,]  JS/ln^ratij  with  some  of  the  Nvantick  Indians  and  two 
ofPtsiad^B  men,  came  to  £)6ton,  and  desiring  Mr.  John  fFuUkrop^  that  came 
from  Pequatt  plantation,  might  be  present,  they  were  admitted.  The  com- 
missioners asked  ^negraU  for  whom  he  came,  whither  as  a  publick  person 
on  the  behalf  of  Peasaek^a  and  the  rest  of  the  Narragansets'  confederates,  or 
only  for  himself  as  a  particular  sagamore  ?  He  at  first  answered  that  he  had 
spoke  with  Pesaack,  but  had  no  such  commission  from  him ; "  and  said  there 
had  not  been  so  good  an  understanding  between  them  as  he  desired ;  but, 
from  Mr.  Winihrop^a  testimony,  and  the  answer  Tfioa.  Stanton  and  BmetHd 
Arnold  brought  firom  PeaaaaUj  and  also  the  testimony  of  Ptaaaeua^  two  men, 
''it  appeared  to  the  commissioners  that  whatever  fbrmalitv  might  be  wanting 
in  PtaaadCa  expressions  to  NimtgraUy  yet  Peaaadc  had  fullv  eneaged  himself 
to  stand  to  whatsoever  Mnegrait  should  conclude."  Therefore  they  pro- 
ceeded to  demaiHl  of  him  why  the  wampum  had  not  been  paid,  and  why  the 
covenant  had  not  been  observed  in  other  particulars.  JS/tmgret  pretended  he 
did  not  know  what  covenants  had  been  made.  He  was  then  reminded  that 
his  deputy  executed  the  covenant,  and  that  a  copy  was  carried  into  his  coun- 
try, and  his  ignorance  of  it  was  no  excuse  for  nun)  for  Mr.  WUliama  was  at 
all  times  ready  to  explain  it,  if  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  request  it  of  him. 
^  There  ^uld,  therefore,  be  no  truth  in  his  answere." 

JVlnigret  next  demanded,  **  For  what  are  the  Narraganaeta  to  pay  ao  much 
uampumf  I  know  not  thai  they  are  indebted  to  the  Engliah!^  Tne  commis- 
akmers  then  repeated  the  old  charges — the  breach  of  covenant,  ill  treating 
messengers,  and  what  he  had  said  himself  to  the  English  messengers,  namely, 
that  he  knew  the  En^ish  would  try  to  bring  about  a  peace  at  tbeir  meetin|^  at 
Hartford,  but  he  was  resolved  on  war,  nor  would  he  inquire  who  began  it — 
diat  if  the  Elnglish  did  not  withdraw  their  men  from  assisting  Uncaaj  he  would 
kill  them  and  meir  cattle,  6lc  According  to  the  liecords  of  the  commissioners, 
Mnigret  did  not  deny  these  charges  with  a  very  ^food  face.  He  said,  however^ 
their  messengers  provoked  him  to  say  what  he  did. 

In  order  to  waive  the  criminating  discourse,  ^/tnigret  called  for  documents; 
or  wished  the  English  to  make  a  statement  of  their  account  against  him,  that 
he  might  know  **  how  the  reckoninge  stood.**  The  English  answered,  that 
tKey  had  receiyed  of  Peaaacua,  170  fathom  of  wammim  at  one  time : — ^After- 
wards acme  kehUa  and  about  15  fathom  more,  ''which  beinge  a  contemptible 
aome,  was  refused."  As  to  the  kettles,  they  said,  "  llie  Narraganset  messen- 
gers had  sould  them  to  Mr.  Shrimpton,^  a  brasier  in  Boston,"  for  a  shilling  a 
pound.  Their  weight  was  285  Iba^  (not  altogether  so  contemptible  as  one 
might  be  led  to  imagine,)  which  came  to  ]4£.  SS^  and  the  wampum  to  4£.  4^. 
6(2.  t  Of  the  amount  in  Mr.  Shrimpton*a  hands,  the  mSssengers  took  up  1£, 
probably  to  defray  tlieir  necessary  expenses  while  at  Boston.  The  remamder 
an  Englishman  attached  to  satisfy  "  for  goods  stollen  fipom  him  by  a  Narragan- 
set ludfian." 

Mmgret  said  the  attachment  viras  not  valid, "  fbr  that  neither  the  ketttos  nor 
wampum  did  bek>nge  to  Pesaaeka  himself^  nor  to  the  Indian  that  had  stoHen 
the  goods,"  and  therefore  must  be  deducted  firom  the  amount  now  due.  ,  "The 
commissioners  thought  it  not  fit  to  press  the  attachment,"  but  reckonisd  the 
ketdes  and  wampum  at  70  fiuhom,  and  aeknowledj^ed  the  receipt  of  240 
ftthom,  [in  all,]  besides  a  parcel  sent  by  Mmgrd  himself  to  the  governor; 
and  though  this  was  sent  as  a  present,  yet,  as  it  was  not  accepted  by  the 
governor,  they  left  it  to  Mnigret  to  say  whether  it  should  be  now  so  con-. 

*  Samuel  fi^Hmptow^jprobably,  who  bought  a  hoose  and  laadt  of  Bphraim  Turner,  brasier,  ^ 

flitnated  in  Bofton,  in  1671. 
t  H«iM  4£.  4i.  6rf. -7- 16  »ik.  Tfrf. »  vakie  of  a  fitthoB  of  waiapim  in  16«7. 
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sidercd,  or  whether  it  should  be  taken  in  [wyment  of  the  debt  Mnigrd  aud 
tiie  governor  should  do  as  he  pleased  about  it.  It  was  then  inquired  bow 
mucn  he  had  sent ;  (it  beiu^  de])osited  in  Cutshamokin^a  hands,  as  we  hmn 
elsewhere  stated ;)  he  said  lie  had  sent  30  Hulioin  of  l)lack,  and  45  of  white,  id 
value  together  105  fathom.  Cuishamokin  was  sent  for  to  state  what  he  had 
received  in  trust  He  had  produced  two  irirdles,  "  witli  a  string  of  wampum^ 
all  which  himself  rated  at  45  fathom,  alnnning  he  had  received  do  mote, 
except  89.  which  he  had  used,  and  would  reimy."  He  was  brought  before 
Nintgrd  and  questioned,  9s  there  ap]>can>d  u  great  difference  in  their  ~~ 


counts.  ''He  at  first  jiersisted,^  says  our  record,  ''and  added  to  bis  Ivea,  hut 
was  at  lost  convinced  [confronted]  by  Aniigre/,  and  his  messengers  who  then 
brought  the  present,  and  besides  Cutshamokin  had  sent  him  at  the  same  tiaie 
10  fathom  as  a  present  also.**  It  8tiH  rema'med  to  be  settled,  whether  this 
^umpum  should  be  received  as  n  part  of  the  debt,  or  as  a  preaeDt;  aod 
JS/lnigret  was  urged  to  say  how  it  should  be.  With  great  magnanimity  he 
answered : — 

**My  tongue  shall  not  belie  my  heart.  JFhether  the  debt  be  paid  or  noij  I  «»- 
tended  it  as  a  present  to  the  governor.^ 

It  is  unpleasant  to  contrast  the  characters  of  the  two  chiefs,  CStMamokm 
and  Nxnigretf  because  the  former  had  long  had  the  advantage  of  a  ciYiliaed 
neighborhood,  and  the  latter  was  from  the  depths  of  the  forest,  wliere  he  aaw 
an  Englishman  but  seldom.  We  could  say  much  upon  it ;  but,  as  it  ii 
tliought  by  many  that  such  disquisitions  are  unprofitable,  we  decline  goiDg 
into  Uiem  here. 

What  we  have  related  seems  to  have  finished  the  business  of  the  day,  and 
doubtless  the  shades  of  night  were  very  welcome  to  Cutshamokifu  The  Deit 
day,  Ninigrei  came  into  court,  with  the  deputies  of  PessacuSj  and  ap^o  to  the 
following  effect : — 

"Before  I  came  here  I  expected  the  bunlen  had  been  thrown  upcm  me. 
Pessaeus  not  having  done  what  he  agrce<l  to  do.     However,  I  have  coD«derea 

rn  the  treaty  of  1645,  and  am  n^iolved  to  (^ive  the  English  satisfactioD  id 
thinj^  I  will  send  some  of  mv  men  immediately  to  Narraganset  and 
NianticK,  to  raise  the  wampum  now  clue  to  them,  and  hope  to  hear  what  they 
will  do  in  three  days.  In  ten  days  I  think  the  wampum  will  arnve,  and  I 
will  stay  here  until  it  comes.  'I  will  uM  this  to  the  Narracanset  confedeiateii 
But  if  there  should  not  enough  at  this  time  Ik;  rais(>d,  1  desire  some  fbihear- 
ance  as  to  time,  as  I  assure  you  that  the  remainder  shall  be  shortly  paid,  aDd 
you  shall  see  me  true  to  llie  English,  honci.'forth." 

This  speech  gave  tlie  commissioners  great  siuisfaction,  and  they  proceeded 
to  other  business. 

The  messengers  sent  out  by  JStnigret  did  not  return  so  soon  as  waa  ex- 
pected ;  hut,  on  the  IC  August,  notice  was  pivrn  of  their  arrival ;  aadly, 
however,  to  tijc  disappointment  of  tin*  commissioners,  for  they  brought  onw 
200  fatliom  of  wampum.  Tlie  f(M>lings  of  the  court  were  somewhat  changed, 
and  they  rather  sternly  demanded  "  what  the  n'oson  was,  that,  so  much  being 
due,  so  little  was  broi^ht,  and  from  whom  this  200  fathom  came."  ATmgrrt 
answered  that  he  was  disap])ointed  that  more  had  not  l)een  brought,  hut  aaid, 
if  he  had  l)een  at  home,  more  would  have  l)een  obtained :  that  lOO  fathom 
was  sent  by  Pessaeus,  and  the  other  100  by  his  people. 

Tlie  commissioners  say,  that,  "not  thinking  it  me<>t  to  begin  a  present  war, 
if  satisfaction,  (though  with  a  little  forl)earance,  may  Im?  had  odierwisc,)"  told 
JVtni^jjfrrf,  that,  since  he  had  said  the  wampum  would  have  been  fathered  and 
paid  jf  he  had  Lieen  at  homo  himself,  tliey  would  now  give  him  20  days  to  go 
and  get  it  in  ;  and,  if  he  could  not  procure  enough  by  500  fatliom,  still  thcT 
would  not  molest  him  until  "  next  spring  planting  time.*^  That,  as  so  much 
was  still  due,  they  would  reckon  the  pn!S<;nt  l)efore  mentioned  ;  but,  if  thej 
did  not  bring  1000  fathom  in  twenty  days,  the  commissioners  would  send  no 
more  messengers  into  his  country,  "but  take  course  to  right  themselveai* 
That,  if  tliey  were  "  forced  to  seek  satisfaction  by  arms,  he  and  his  confede- 
rates must  not  expect  to  make  their  })eace,  as  lately  they  had  done,  by  a  Utde 
wampimi.  In  the  mean  time,  tliough  for  breach  o^  covenants  they  might  put 
their  hostages  to  death,  yet  the  commissioners  would  forthwith  deliver  tbe 
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children  to  Mn^rd,*  expecting  from  bim  the  more  care  to  see  engage* 
ments  fully  satisfi^  And,  if  they  find  him  real  in  his  performance,  they  will 
charge  ail  former  neglects  upon  Ptssaais^  and  ^  in  such  case  they  expect 
from  Ninigrtt  his  best  assistance,  when  he  shall  be  required  to  recover  the 
whole  remainder  from  him.  All  which  JSISnigrd  cheerfully  accepted,  and 
promised  to  perform  accordingly." 

Notwithstanding  all  their  promises,  the  Narragansets  had  not  discharged 
their  debt  at  the  end  of  two  years  more,  though  in  that  time  they  had  paid 
about  1100  fathom  of  wampum.  At  their  meeting  this  year,  1649,  at  Boston, 
"the  commissioners  were  minded  of  the  continued  complaint  of  Uncas^ 
against  the  Narragansets,  that  they  were  "still  vndermining  his  peace  and 
seeking  his  ruine,^  and  had  lately  endeavored  "  to  bring  in  the  Mowhaukes 
vppon  him,**  which  failing,  they  next  tried  to  take  away  his  life  by  witchcraft 
A  Nturaganset  Indian,  named  Cuttoouui,  "  in  an  English  vessel,  in  Mohegan 
River,  ran  a  sword  into  his  breast,  wnerby  bee  receeved,  to  all  appearance,  a 
mortal  wound,  which  murthenis  acte  the  assalant  then  confessed  bee  was,  fbi 
a  considerable  sum  of  wampum,  by  the  Narragansett  and  Nianticke  sachems, 
hired  to  attempt." 

Meanwhile  Ninigrd^  understanding  what  was  to  be  ui^ed  against  him, 
appeared  suddenly  at  Boston  before  the  commissioners.  The  old  catalogue 
of  delinquencies  was  read  over  to  him,  with  several  new  ones  appended.  As 
it  respected  Cuitaquin^a  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Uncos,  Ninigrtt  said  that 
neither  he  nor  Pessacua  had  any  nand  in  it,  but  that  "he  [Outtamdn]  was 
drawn  thereunto  by  torture  from  the  Mohegans ; "  "  but  he  was  told,  that  the 
assailant,  before  he  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohegans,  presently  after  the 
fact  was  committed,  layed  the  charge  upon  him,  with  the  rest,  which  he 
confirmed,  the  dav  following,  to  Capt  Mason,  in  the  presence  of  the  English 
that  were  in  the  bark  with  him,  and  oflen  reiterated  it  at  Hartford,  though 
flince  he  hath  denied  it :  that  he  was  presented  to  Uncas  under  the  notion  of 
one  appertaining  to  Vsscanupdny  whereby  he  was  acknowledged  as  his  friend, 
and  no  provocation  given  bun."  CxMaquin  had  affirmed,  it  was  said,  that  his 
desperate  condition  caused  bun  to  attempt  the  life  of  Uncas,  "  through  his 
creat  engagement  to  the  said  sachems,  having  received  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  wampum,  which  he  had  spent,  who  otherwise  would  have  taken  away 
his  life." 

The  judgment  of  the  court  was,  that  the  sachems  were  guilty,  and  we  next 
find  them  engaged  in  settling  the  old  account  of  wampum.  J^nigret  had 
got  the  commissioners  debited  more  than  they  at  first  were  willing  to  allow. 
They  say  that  it  appeared  by  the  auditor's  account,  that  no  more  man  1529i 
fathom  hath  been  credited,  "  nor  could  JSIxniffrtt  by  any  evidence  make  any 
more  to  appear,  only  he  alleged  that  about  600  fathom  was  paid  by  measure 
which  he  accounted  by  tale,  wherein  there  was  considerable  difference.  The 
commissioners,  not  willing  to  adhere  to  any  strict  terms  in  that  particular, 
(and  though  by  agreement  it  was  to  be  paid  by  measure  and  not  by  tale,) 
were  willing  to  allow  62  fathom  and  half  in  that  respect,  so  that  tliere  remains 
due  408  fathom.  But  Ninigrtt  persisting  in  his  former  affirmation,  and  not 
endeavoring  to  give  any  reasonable  satisfiiction  to  ttie  commissioners  in  the 
premises,  a  smaU  inconsiderable  parcel  of  beaver  being  all  that  was  tendered 
to  them,  though  they  understood  he  was  better  provided."  They  therefore 
gave  him  to  understand  that  they  were  altogether  dissatisfied,  and  that  he 
might  go  his  own  way,  as  they  were  determined  to  protect  Unca^  according 
to  meir  treaty  with  him* 

The  commissioners  now  expressed  the  opinion  among  themselvei,  that 
afiSiirs  looked  rather  turbulent,  and  advised  that  each  colony  should  hold  itself 
in  readiness  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require,  "  which  they  the  rather 
present  to  consideration^  from  an  information  they  received  since  their  sitting, 
of  a  marriage  shortly  intended  betwixt  Nimgrtvs  daughter,  and  a  brother  or 
brother's  son  of  SoMoquas,  the  malignant,  furious  Pequot,  whereby  probably 

*  Glad,  no  doubt,  to  rid  themselves  of  the  expense  of  keeping  them  ;  for  it  must  be  remem* 
bered,  that  the  Engtish  took  them  upon  the  condition  that  they  should  fopport  them  at  their 

12  • 
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their  aims  are  to  gather  together,  and  reunite  tlie  scattered  conquered  Fe* 
quatcs  into  one  bcMy,  and  set  them  up  again  as  a  distinct  nation,  which  hath 
always  been  witnessed  against  by  the  English,  and  may  hazard  the  peace 
of  the  colonies.** 

The  four  years  next  succeeding  are  full  of  events,  but  as  they  happened 
chiefly  among  the  Indians  themselves,  it  is  very  difficult  to  learn  the  particu- 
lars. ^rUgrd  claimed  dominion  of  the  Indians  of  a  part  of  Long  Island,  as 
did  his  pr^ecessors;  but  those  Indians,  seeuig  the  English  domineering 
over  the  Narragansets,  became  altogether  independent  of  them,  and  even 
waged  wars  upon  them. 

Mscassasotick  was  at  tliis  period  the  chief  of  those  Indians,  a  warlike  and 
courageous  chief,  but  as  treacherous  and  barbarous  as  he  was  brave.  These 
islanders  had,  from  the  time  of  the  Pequot  troubles,  been  protected  by  the 
English,  which  much  increased  their  insolence.  Not  only  had  ATntgre^  and 
the  rest  of  the  Narragansets,  suffered  from  his  insults,  but  the  Mohegans  had 
also,  as  we  shall  more  fully  make  appear  hereafter. 

When  the  English  commissioners  had  met  at  Hartford  in  1650,  Unau 
came  with  a  complaint  to  them,  ''that  the  Mohansick  sachem,  in  LoQff 
Island,  had  killed  som  of  his  men ;  bewitched  diners  others  and  himself 
also,"  which  was  doubtless  as  true  as  were  most  of  his  charges  against  the 
Narragansets,  ^and  desired  the  commissioners  that  hee  might  be  righted 
therin.  But  because  the  said  sachem  of  Long  Island  was  not  there  tor  an« 
swer  for  himself,"  several  Englishmen  were  appointed  to  examine  into  it^ 
and  if  they  found  him  guilty  to  let  him  know  that  they  ^  will  bring  trouUo 
upon  themselves." 

At  the  same  meeting  an  order  was  passed,  "  that  20  men  well  armed  Iw 
sent  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts  to  Pessiau^  to  demand  the 
said  wampum,  fthen  in  arrears,]  which  is  308  fathom ; "  but  in  case  they 
could  not  get  the  wampum,  they  were  ordered  ^  to  take  the  same,  or  the 
vallew  therof,  in  the  best  and  most  suitable  goods  they  can  find."  Or,  if 
thev  could  not  find  enou^  to  satisfy  all  demands,  they  were  ordered  to  sens 
and  ^  bring  away  either /'eMfrcuj  or  his  children,  or  such  other  considerable 
sachem  or  persons,  as  they  prize,  and  may  more  probably  bow  them  to 
reason." 

From  PessactUf  they  were  ordered  to  go  to  JVini^t,  and  inform  him.thst 
the  conunissioners  had  heard  **  that  he  had  given  h*s  dau^kt^r  iu  marriage  to 
Sasecos  Ma  brother,  %oho  gathers  Pequots  under  him,  as  if  either  he  would  hirom§ 
their  aachenif  or  again  possess  the  Pequot  country,^  which  was  contrary  to 
^  engagements,"  and  what  they  would  not  allow,  and  he  must  inform  tnem 
whether  it  were  so.  To  inform  him  also  that  Wtquash  Cook  *'  complains  of 
sundry  wrongs."  And  that,  as  to  his  hunting  in  the  Pequot  country,  to  inform 
him  he  had  no  right  to  do  so,  as  tliat  countir  belonged  to  the  English.  The 
termination  of  this  expedition,  in  which  Jnnigrct  was  taken  "  by  the  hair,* 
has  been  previously  mentioned  in  our  extract  from  Dr.  Mather, 

Wo  have  in  the  life  of  J^RarUunnomoh  given  some  account  of  the  acts  of » 
chief  called  Waiandance^  especially  relating  to  the  disorganization  of  the 
plans  of  that  great  chief.  We  come,  in  this  place,  to  a  parallel  act  in  reUtioD 
to  NimigreL  About  a  year  after  the  death  of  J^Rardunnamoh,  Ninigrtt  under- 
took to  orpanize  a  plan  for  expatriating  the  English ;  and  sent  a  messeng;er 
to  WcMjmdanee^  the  Long  Island  sachem,  to  engage  him  in  it.  Instead  of 
listening  to  his  message,  Waitmdanee  seized  upon  JS/inigret^s  messengeri 
bound  him,  and  sent  him  to  Captam  Gardener  at  Saybrook  fort  From  thence 
he  was  sent,  under  a  gaerd  of  10  men,  for  Hartford.  But  they  were  wind- 
bound  in  their  passsAe,  and  were  obliged  to  put  in  to  Shelter  Island,  where 
an  old  sachem  Uvea,  who  was  fVaiandanee^s  elder  brother.  Here  they  lei 
Mngrefs  ambassador  escape,  and  thus  he  had  knowledge  that  his  plan  wu 
discovered  and  overthrown. 

Since  we  have  faMsre  introduced  the  sachem  Waiandancey  we  will  add  the 
account  of  his  last  acts  and  death.  One  JKilUam  Hammond  being  killed  <^bT 
agiant-like  Indian"  near  New  York,  about  1637,  Captain  Gardener  told 
Wmandanee  that  he  must  kill  that  Indian ;  but  this  beinff  agamst  the  advice 
of  the  greet  sachem,  his  brother,  he  declined  it,  and  told  the  captain  that  that 
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Indian  was  a  miglitjr  great  man,  and  no  man  dared  meddle  with  him,  and 
that  he  had  man^^  friends.  Some  time  after,  he  killed  another,  one  Thonuu 
I\xrnngUmj  and  in  the  mean  time,  Wa%andanct*B  brother  having  died,  he 
undertook  hie  execution,  which  he  accomplished.  This  was  liis  last  act  in 
the  service  of  the  Enfflish ;  ^  for  in  the  time  of  a  great  mortality  among  them, 
he  died,  but  it  was  by  poison ;  also  two-thirds  of  the  Indians  upon  Long 
Island  died,  else  the  Narragansets  had  not  made  such  havoc  here  as  they 
have." 

JVTntgrrf  passed  the  winter  of  1652 — 3  among  the  Dutch  of  New  York. 
This  caused  the  English  great  suspicion,  especially  as  they  were  enemies  to 
the  Dutch  at  that  time ;  and  several  sagamores  who  resided  near  the  Dutch 
had  reported  that  the  Dutch  governor  was  trying  to  hire  them  to  cut  off  the 
Englisu  ;  consequently,  there  was  a  special  meeting  of  the  English  commis- 
sioners at  Boston,  in  April,  1653,  occasioned  by  a  rumor  that  the  Narragansets 
had  leagued  with  the  Dutch  to  break  up  the  English  settlements.  Where- 
upon a  letter  was  scut  b^  them  to  their  agent  at  Narraganset,  Thmnaa  SUtntan^ 
containing  *^  divers  quenes,"  by  him  to  be  interpreted  ^  to  JVinegreUj  Pessictu 
and  Mteksam,  three  of  the  chiefest  Narraganset  sachems,"  and  their  answers 
to  be  immediately  obtained  and  reported  to  the  commissioners. 

The  questions  to  be  jnit  to  the  sachems  were,  in  substance,  as  follows: — 
1.  Whether  the  Dutch  had  engaged  them*  to  fight  against  the  English. — 
3.  Whether  the  Dutch  governor  did  not  endeavor  such  a  conspiracy. — 
9L  Whether  they  had  not  received  arms  and  munitions  of  war  from  the 
Dutch.— 4.  What  other  Indians  are  engaged  in  tlie  plot. — 5.  Whetfier,  con- 

nto  their  engagement,  they  were  resolved  to  fight  against  the  En^ish. — 
they  are  so  resolved,  wfuU  they  think  the  Eng^iah  wUl  do. — 7.  Whether 
thej  had  not  better  be  true  to  the  English. — 8.  Similar  to  the  first — 9.  What 
trere  their  grounds  of  war  against  the  English. — 10.  Whether  they  had  not 
better  come  or  send  messengers  to  treat  with  the  English. — 11.  Whether  they 
had  hired  the  Mohawks  to  help  them. 

''The  answare  of  the  sachems,  viz.  Mnigrett,  Pesaecus  and  Aftxam,  vnto  the 
queries  and  letters  sent  by  the  messengers,  Saijeant  WaiU  and  Sarjeant  John 
Barrdlj  the  18th  of  the  second  month,  1653." 

Msxam  seems  to  have  been  the  first  that  answered ;  and  of  the  first  query 
he  said: — 

**!  speak  unfeignedly,  from  my  heart,  and  say,  without  dissimulation,  that  I 
know  of  no  such  plot  against  the  English,  my  friends ;  implicating  either  the 
Dutch  governor  or  any  other  person.  Though  I  be  poor,  it  is  not  goods, 
suns,  powder  nor  shot,  that  shall  draw  me  to  such  a  plot  as  this  against  the 
Kngliab,  my  friends,  f  If  the  Dutch  governor  had  made  known  any  such 
intention  to  me,  I  would  have  told  it,  without  delay,  to  the  English,  my 
IHends.  With  respect  to  your  second  question,  I  answer,  Ab.  What  do  the 
Snglish  sachems,  my  friends,  think  of  us.^— do  they  think  we  should  prefer 
gOMS,  guns,  powder  and  shot,  before  our  lives?  our  means  of  living?  bodi 
of  UB  and  ours  ?  As  to  the  4th  query,  I  speak  from  my  heart,  and  say,  1  know 
of  no  such  plot  by  the  Dutch  governor.  There  may  come  false  news  and 
feports  against  us;  let  them  say  what  thev  will,  they  are  false.  It  is  un- 
nccoBMuy  to  say  more.  But  in  answer  to  the  10th  auery  I  will  say,  It  is  just 
mewengerB  should  be  sent  to  treat  with  the  English  sachems,  but  as  for 
myself  I  am  old,  and  cannot  travel  two  days  together,  but  a  man  shall  be  sent 
to  speak  with  the  safchems.  I  have  sent  to  Air.  SmUk,  and  FoUt  his  man, 
Id  speak  to  Mr.  Brown,  and  to  say  to  him,  that  I  love  the  Enfflish  sachems, 
md  all  Englishmen  in  the  Bay :  And  desire  Mr.  Bnnm  to  teU  the  sachems 

*  Tbe  third  person  fingular,  he,  is  used  throughout,  in  the  original,  as  it  was  supposed  by 
the  nropoonders  that  each  chief  would  be  questioned  separately. 

t  Every  one  most  be  forcibly  reminded  of  the  answer  given  by  one  of  our  revohitionary 
wwthies,  JoMeph  Reed,  Esq.,  to  a  British  a^ent,  on  reading  this  answer  of  the  chief  Mesam, 
tbotwh  not  under  circumstances  exactly  similar.  Mr.  Reed  was  promised  a  fortnse  if  bs 
woino  exert  Inmself  on  the  side  of  the  king.  Viewing  it  in  the  lint  of  a  bribe,  be  repUed  < 
"lam  noi  w&rthmirehasing,  hut,  tueh  om  I  am,  the  king  of  Great  Br^am  is  nc*  rich  enot^ 
$0  db  U,"    Dr.  Cfordomfi  America,  iii.  ITS.  ed.  London,  4  vols.  8vo.  1788. 

%  Vallenlim  fFMAMtn,  so  mterpmier,  elsewhere  oanied. 
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of  the  Bav,  that  the  child  that  is  now  born,  or  that  is  to  be  bom  in  time  to 
come,  shaU  see  no  war  made  by  us  against  the  English." 

PtsBocus  spoke  to  this  puxpose : — 

**  I  am  vervthaukful  to  these  two  men  that  came  from  the  Massachusetts^ 
and  to  you  Thomas^  and  to  you  Polly*  and  to  you  Mr.  Smiihy  jo\i  that  are 
come  so  &r  as  from  the  Bay  to  bring  us  this  message,  and  to  mform  us  of 
these  things  we  knew  not  of  before.  As  for  the  governor  of  tlie  Dutch,  we 
are  loath  to  invent  any  falsehood  of  him,  though  we  be  fur  from  him,  to  please 
the  English,  or  any  others  that  bring  these  reports.  For  what  I  speak  with 
my  mouth  I  speak  from  my  heart.  The  Dutch  governor  did  never  propound 
any  such  thing  unto  us.  Do  vou  think  we  are  mad?  and  that  we  have 
forgotten  our  writing  tliat  we  had  in  the  Bay,  which  doth  bind  us  to  the 
English,  our  friends,  in  a  way  of  friendship?  Shall  we  throw  away  that 
writing  and  ourselves  too ?  Have  we  not  reason  in  us?  How  can  the  Dutch 
shelter  us,  being  so  remote,  a^iust  the  power  of  the  English,  our  friends — 
we  living  close  by  the  doors  of  the  Englisn,  our  friends?  We  do  profess,  we 
abhor  such  things." 

Lasdy,  we  come  to  the  chief  actor  in  this  affair,  Ninxgrtt,  He  takes  tip 
each  query  in  order,  and  answers  it ;  wliich,  for  brevity^s  sake,  we  will  ^ve  in 
a  little  more  condensed  form,  omitting  nothing,  however,  that  can  m  any 
degree  add  to  our  acquaintance  with  the  great  chief.    He  thus  commences  i—^ 

^  I  utterly  deny  that  there  has  been  any  agreement  made  between  the  Dutch 

g>vemor  and  myself,  to  fight  against  the  English.  I  did  never  hear  the 
utchmen  sa^  they  would  go  and  fight  against  the  English ;  neither  did  I 
hear  the  Indians  say  they  would  join  with  them.  But,  while  I  was  there  at 
the  Indian  wi^ams,  there  came  some  Indians  that  told  me  there  was  a  ship 
come  in  from  Holland,  which  did  report  the  English  and  Dutch  were  fighting 
together  in  their  own  country,  and  there  were  several  other  ships  coming  witE 
ammunition  to  fight  against  the  English  here,  and  that  there  would  be  a  ^p:«at 
blow  given  to  tlie  English  when  they  came.  But  this  I  had  from  the  Induuu^ 
and  how  true  it  Is  I  cannot  tell.  I  know  not  of  any  wrong  the  English  have 
done  me,  therefore  wht  should  I  fight  against  them  ?  Why  do  the  English 
sachems  ask  me  the  same  questions  over  and  over  again  ?  Do  they  think  we 
are  mad — and  would,  for  a  few  guns  and  swords,  sell  our  lives,  and  the  lives 
of  our  wives  and  children  ?  As  to  their  tenth  question,  it  being  indifrerently 
spoken,  whether  I  may  go  or  send,  tliougli  I  know  nothing  myself,  wherein  I 
have  wronged  the  English,  to  prevent  mt  going ;  yet,  as  I  said  before,  it  beinc 
left  to  my  choice,  that  is,  it  being  indifferent  to  the  conunissioners,  whether  1 
will  send  some  one  to  speak  with  them,  I  will  send."  f 

To  the  letters  which  the  English  measencers  carried  to  the  sachems,  Mexam 
and  Pessacus  said,  **  fFe  desire  there  may  be  no  mistake,  htt  that  we  tncaf  he 
understood,  and  that  there  may  be  a  true  understanding  on  both  sides.  We  itsirt 
to  know  where  you  had  this  netps,  that  there  was  suck  a  league  made  betwixt  Iht 
Dutch  and  us,  and  also  to  know  our  accusers." 

JS/lnigret,  though  of  the  most  importance  in  this  aflTair,  is  last  mentioned  in 
the  records,  and  his  answer  to  the  letter  brought  him  by  the  messengers  is  as 
follows : — 

**  You  are  kuidly  welcome  to  us,  and  I  kindly  thank  the  sachems  of  Massa- 
chusetts that  they  should  think  of  me  as  one  of  the  sachems  wortliy  to  be 
inquired  of  concerning  this  matter.  Had  any  of  the  other  sachems  been  at 
the  Dutch,  I  should  have  feared  their  fblly  might  have  done  some  hurt,  one 
way  or  other,  but  thei  have  not  been  there,  /am  the  man.  I  have  been 
there  myself.  I  alone  am  answerable  for  what  I  have  done.  And,  as  I  have 
ah-eady  declared,  I  do  utterly  deny  and  protest  tliat  I  know  of  no  such  plot  as 
has  b^n  apprehended.  What  is  the  story  of  these  great  nimors  that  I  hear  at 
Pocatocke— that  I  should  be  cut  ofl^  and  that  the.English  had  a  quarrel  against 


*  So  printed  in  Hazard f  but  probably  means  the  same  as  Voll;  V,  in  the  latter  case, 
been  taken  for  P.    We  have  known  such  instances. 

t  The  preceding  sentence  of  our  text,  the  author  of  ToUm  of  the  Indians  thinks,  "  would 
nnsle  the  most  mystifying  politician  of  modem  times/'  Indeed!  What!  a  Phuaddphia 
uuByert  Really,  we  cannot  conceive  that  it  ought  in  the  least  to  puzzle  even  a  Botimt 
katyer.    If  ajwrnexistany  when,  wcappiefaeiraitisinsomefiiyflVV^^*^ 
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me?  I  know  of  no  such  cause  at  all  for  my  part  Is  it  because  1  went 
thither  to  take  physic  for  my  health  ?  or  what  is  the  cause  ?  I  found  no  such 
eDtcrtainment  from  the  Dutch  governor,  when  I  was  there,  as  to  give  mc  any 
encouragement  to  stir  me  up  to  such  a  league  against  the  English,  my  friends. 
It  was  winter  time,  and  I  stood,  a  great  part  of  a  winter  day,  knocking  at 
the  governor's  door,  and  he  would  neither  open  it,  nor  suficr  others  to  open 
it,  to  let  me  in.  I  was  not  wont  to  find  such  carriage  from  the  English,  my 
fHends." 

Not  lon^  after  the  return  of  the  English  messexiffers,  who  brought  the  above 
relation  of  their  mission,  Atoaahaw  arrived  at  Hoston,  as  '*tnessenger "  of 
Mnifirdy  Pesaacus^  and  Mexam,  with  ^  three  or  four  ^  others.  An  inquisition 
was  mimediately  held  over  him,  and,  from  his  cro95-examination,  we  gather 
the  following  answers : — 

*^^lniffret  told  me  that  he  went  to  the  Dutch  to  be  cured  of  his  disease, 
hearing  were  was  a  Frenchman  ttiere  that  could  cure  him ;  and  Mr.  John 
ffwthrop  knew  of  his  going.  He  carriecl  30  fathom  of  wampum,  save  the 
doctor  10,  and  the  Dutch  governor  15,  who,  in  lieu  thereof^  gave  hun  coats 
with  sleeves,  but  not  one  gun,  though  the  Indians  there  gave  him  two  guns. 
That,  while  Nimrrti  was  there,  he  crossed  Hudson's  River,  and  there  an 
Indian  told  him  about  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  ships.  As  to  the  com  sent  to 
the  Dutch  by  Ninifrdy  it  was  only  to  pay  his  passage,  the  Dutch  having 
brought  him  home  m  a  vessel  Five  men  went  with  T^mgrtL  Four  came 
home  with  him  in  tlie  vessel,  and  one  came  by  land  before.  One  of  his 
company  was  a  Mohegan,  and  one  a  Conecticott  Indian,  who  lived  on  the 
other  side  of  Hudson's  River.  A  canoe  was  furnished  with  60  fathom  of 
wampum,  after  JMlnigreVs  return  from  Monhatoes,  to  be  sent  there  to  pay  for 
the  two  guns,  but  six  fathom  of  it  was  to  have  been  paid  to  the  doctor,  which 
was  then  due  to  him.  There  were  in  it,  also,  two  raccoon  coats,  and  two 
beaver  skins,  and  seven  Indians  to  go  with  it  They  and  the  canoe  were 
captured  by  Vhcas.^ 

An  Indian  named  ^  ^etocom-MatiaeSf  sometimes  of  Rhode  Island,"  waa 
one  that  accompanied  Awashaw.  ''One  John  Lightfoot,  of  Boston,"  said 
Mahaea  told  him,  m  Dutch,  fhe  had  lived  among  them  at  Southhold,  and 
learned  their  language,)  that  the  Dutchmen  would  *^  cut  off"  the  English  of 
Long  Island.  **jYewcom  also  confesseth  [to  him]  that  JVlnimt  said  that  he 
heera  that  some  ships  were  to  come  from  Holland  to  the  Monhattoes  to  cut  off 
tbe  English."  ^  That  an  Indian  told  him  that  the  Dutch  would  come  asainst 
the  English,  and  cut  them  off,  but  they  would  save  the  women  and  chndren 
and  guns,  for  themselves.  But  CapL  Simkina  and  the  said  Lightfoot  do  both 
afBrm  that  the  said  JVetocom  told  them  that  the  Dutchmen  told  hum,  as  before 
[stated,]  though  ho  now  puts  it  off,  and  saith  an  Indian  told  hun  so."  Simkina 
affirmed  also  that  Ntwcom  told  him  that  if  he  would  go  and  serve  the  Dutch, 
ther  would  give  him  £100  a  year. 

On  examining  Newcom,  the  commissioners  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  he 
was  guilty  of  perfidy,  and  that  they  should  not  have  let  him  escape  without 
puniiuunent,  but  for  his  being  considered  as  an  ambassador.  They,  there- 
rore,  desired  Awaahaw  to  inform  Niniertt  of  it,  that  he  might  send  him  to 
them  again,  ^  the  better  to  clear  himself."  This  we  apprehend  was  not  done. 
Awaahmo  next  notified  the  court  that  he  had  not  done  with  them,  **^  where- 
upon he  was  sent  for  to  speak  what  he  had  further  to  propound."  He  de- 
manded how  they  came  by  their  information  '^  of  all  these  things  touching 
Aln^Tvi."  They  said  from  several  Indians,  pcaimdaHy  **^  the  Monheage  In- 
dian and  the  Narraganset  Indian,  which  were  both  taken  by  Uncaa  his  men, 
who  had  confessed  the  plot  before  Mr.  Hainea  at  Hartford."  Awaahaw  also 
demanded  restitution  of  the  wampum  taken  by  Uncos.  The  commissioners 
told  him  that  they  had  not  as  yet  understood  of  the  truth  of  that  action,  but 
when  they  had  thoroughly  examined  it,  he  should  have  an  anawer. 

So,  all  this  legislating  was  about  JS/inigrefa  going  to  the  Dutch ;  for  as  to  a 
plot  there  appears  no  evidence  of  any ;  but  when  Uncaa  had  conunitted  a 
fnai  depredation  upon  Mnigret,  why — ^  that  altered  the  case  "—they  must 
inquire  into  it,  which  doubtless  was  all  right  so  far ;  but  if  a  like  complaint 
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had  been  preferred  against  JVini^d  by  UncaSn  we  have  reason  to  think  it 
would  have  been  forthwith  ^  inquu^d  into,"  at  least,  without  an  if, 

A  story,  it  cannot  be  called  evidence,  told  by  Uncos,  relating  to  NimgrffM 
\isit  to  the  Dutch,  is  recorded  by  the  commissioners,  and  which,  if  it  amount 
to  auy  thing,  goes  to  prove  himself  guilty,  and  is  indeed  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  own  perfidy  in  taking  JSfinigrtfa  boat  and  goods,  as  charged  by  wAmh 
shjaw.    It  is  as  follows : — 

"  Uncos,  the  Mohegan  sachem,  came  lately  to  Mr.  Hain^  house  at  Hartibn^ 
and  informed  him  Siat  JSImnigreU,  sachem  of  the  Niantick  Narraganoetti^ 
went  this  winter  to  the  Monhatoes  "  and  made  a  league  with  the  Dutch  sor* 
emor,  and  for  a  larffe  present  of  wampum  received  20  guns  and  a  great  Doz 
of  powder  and  biulets.  Niniffrd  told  him  of  the  great  injuries  he  had 
sustained  from  Utums  and  the  English.  That  on  the  other  side  of  Hudson'^ 
River,  JSImigrtt  had  a  conference  with  a  great  many  Indian  sagamores,  and 
desired  their  aid  to  cut  off  the  Mohegans  and  English.  Also,  that,  about  two 
years  since,  Nimgrd  ^sent  to  the  Mouheage  sachem,  and  gave  him  a  present 
of  wumpum,  pressing  him  to  procure  a  man  skilful  in  magic  workings,  and 
an  artist  in  poisoning,  and  send  unto  him ;  and  he  should  receive  more  one 
hundredth  fathom  of  wampum,  which  was  to  have  been  conveyed  to  the 
Monheage  sachem,  and  tlie  powaugh  at  the  return  of  him  that  was  to  bril^^ 
tiie  poison.  Uncos  liaviue  intelligence  of  these  things,  caused  a  nairoiT 
watcn  to  be  set,  by  sea  and  land,  for  the  apprehending  of  those  persons ;  and 
accordingly  took  them  returning  in  a  canoe  to  tlie  number  of  seven:  m^iereof- 
four  of  them  were  Narragansets,  two  strangers  and  one  Pec[uatt  This  was 
done  in  his  absence,  while  he  was  with  Mr.  Haints^t  Conecticott,  and  cairied 
by  those  of  his  men  that  took  them  to  Mohegan.  Being  ther€  examined,  two 
of  them,  the  [Wampeage*]  sachem's  brother,  and  one  Narraganset  freely  con- 
fessed the  whole  plot  formerly  expressed,  and  that  one  of  their  company  was 
ttiat  powaugh  and  prisoner,  ()ointing  out  the  man.  Upon  this,  his  men  in  a 
rage  slew  hun,  fearmg,  as  he  said,  least  he  should  make  an  escape,  or  odier- 
wise  do  either  mischief  to  Uncos  or  the  Enghsh,  in  case  they  should  canr 
him  with  the  rest  before  them,  to  Conecticott  to  be  further  examined.  And 
being  brought  to  Conecticott  before  Mr.  HaineSj  and  examined,  did  assert 
these  particulars.'' 

An  Indian  squaw  also  informed  ^  an  inhabitant  of  Wethersfield,  that  the 
Dutch  and  Indians  generally  were  "  confederating  to  cut  off  the  English,  and 
that  election  day,  [1654,]  was  the  time  set,  ^*  because  then  it  is  appreh^ided 
the  plantations  will  be  lefl  naked  and  unable  to  defend  themselves,  the  streufftb 
of  the  English  colonies  being  gathered  from  die  several  towns.  And  oie 
aforesaid  squaw  advised  the  said  inhabitants  to  acquaint  the  rest  of  the  Eng- 
lish with  it,  desiring  they  would  remember  how  dear  their  slighting  of  her 
fonner  information  of  the  Pcquots  coming  upon  the  English  cost  them."! 

It  would  seem,  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  records,  that  something 
had  been  suggested  either  by  the  Dutch  or  Indians,  about  ^  cutting  off  the 
Euglisli,''  which  justice  to  Nimgrd  requires  us  to  state,  might  have  been  the 
case  widiout  his  knowledge  or  participation.  For,  the  testimony  of  the  mes- 
senffers  of  **nine  Indian  sagamores  who  live  about  the  Monhatoes"  no  liow 
im^icates  him,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  taken  into  account,  any  more  than 

*^  See  declaration  onward  in  the  records,  (Haz.  ii.  222.) 

t  Referring  to  an  aflalr  of  1637;  which  Dr.  /.  MaUier  relates  as  follows :  "  In  the  interan, 
[while  Capt.  Mason  was  protecting-  Saybrook  fort,]  many  of  the  Pcquods  went  to  a  place 
now  calico  WeihersJUld  on  Connecticut  River,  and  having  confederated  with  the  Indiani  of 
that  place,  (as  it  was  generally  thought^)  they  laid  in  ambush  for  the  English  people  of  Ikat 
place,  and  divers  of  mem  going  to  their  labor  in  a  large  field  adjoining  to  the  town,  were  aet 
upon  by  the  Indians.  Nine  of  the  English  were  slain  upon  the  place,  and  some  horses,  aad 
two  young  women  were  taken  captive.- '  Relation  of  the  Troubles,  &.c.  26. — Dr.  DrumkmU 
says  this  happened  in  April.    Hist.  Con.  i.  77. 


there,  and  bad  set  down  his  wigwam, 

EngUsb  drove  him  away  by  force.    And  hence  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  plotted   ' 
dfliiincUoo,  as  above  related,  with  the  Pequots. 
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what  an  Indian  named  Rormessoke  told  JS/teholcu  Tanner,  as  intorpreted  by 
another  Indian  called  Mdam ;  the  latter,  though  relating  to  JVtnigrd'9  visit, 
WBB  only  a  hearsay  afiair.    Ronneswke  was  a  sagamore  of  Long  Island. 

Mdam  also  interpreted  the  story  of  another  Indian,  called  Poioanegtj  **  who 
■aith  he  came  from  the  Indians  who  dwell  over  tlie  river,  over  against  tlie 
Monhatoe&  where  the  plot  is  a  working,  that  was  this :  tliat  the  Dutchmen 
asked  the  Indians  whether  they  would  leave  tliem  at  the  last  cast,  or  stand  up 
with  them.  And  told  the  Indians  they  should  fear  nothing,  and  not  be  dis- 
couraffed  because  the  plot  was  discovered,"  &c. 

Mdam  the  interpreter  had  also  a  story  to  tell.  He  said,  "this  spring  [1653, 
O.  S.]  the  Dutch  governor  went  to  Fort  Aurania,  [since  Albany,!  ana  first 
went  to  a  place  called  Ackicksaek,  [Ilackinsack,]  a  great  place  of  Lmians,  from 
tbcnce  to  Monnesick,  [Minisink,]  thence  to  Opinions,  thence  to  Warranoke, 
thence  to  Fort  Aurauia:  And  so  for  he  went  m  his  own  person.  From 
thence  he  sent  to  Pocomtock,  [Decrfield,  on  the  Connecticut,]  and  he  carried 
with  him  many  note  of  sewan,  that  is,  bags  of  wampum,  and  delivered  them 
to  the  sagamores  of  the  places,  and  they  were  to  distribute  tliem  amonsst  their 
men ;  and  withal  he  carried  powder,  shot,  cloth,  lead  and  guns ;  and  told  them 
lie  would  get  all  the  great  Indians  under  him,  and  the  English  should  have  the 
■cum  of  the  Indians,  and  he  would  have  tliose  sagamores  with  their  men  to 
cat  off*  the  English,  and  to  be  at  his  command  whenever  he  had  use  of  them, 
and  he  was  to  find  them  powder  and  shot  till  he  had  need  of  them.  Further, 
he  sent  one  Govert,  a  Dutchman,  to  Marsey,  on  Long  Island,  to  Afxttanahomj 
the  ngamore,  to  assist  him  and  to  do  for  him  what  he  would  have  [him]  do : 
But  the  sagamore  told  him  he  would  have  nothing  to  [do]  with  it :  vvliereupon 
Govert  gave  the  sagamore  a  ^eat  kettle  to  be  silent.  j\manaham  told  him  he 
had  Imt  20  men,  and  the  En^ish  had  never  done  him  wrong,  [and]  he  had  no 
caim  to  fight  against  them.  Further,  he  soith  tliat  JSlnnef^nU,  the  fiscal,*  and 
the  Dutch  governor  wero  up  two  days  in  a  close  room,  with  otiier  sagamores ; 
aud  there  was  no  speaking  with  any  of  tliem  except  when  they  came  for  a  coal 
of  fire,  f  or  the  like.  And  much  sewan  was  seen  at  that  time  in  Mnnegrdt 
hand,  and  he  carried  none  away  with  him ; "  and  that  RonneB»eoke  told  him  tha^ 
the  governor  bid  him  fly  for  his  life,  for  the  plot  was  now  discovered. 

Nevertheless,  as  for  any  positive  testimony  that  JVinigrd  was  plotting  against 
the  English,  there  is  none.  That  he  was  in  a  room  to  avoid  company,  while 
his  physician  was  attending  him,  is  very  probable. 

In  a  long  letter,  dated  2Gth  May,  165^  which  ttie  governor  of  New  Amster- 
dam, PeUr  Stwfveiant,  wrote  to  the  English,  is  the  rollowing  passage : — **  It  is 
in  part  true,  as  your  worships  conclude,  that,  about  January,  there  came  a 
Miange  Indian  from  the  north,  called  JS/tnnigrett^  commander  of  the  Narragan- 
aetfl.  But  he  came  hither  with  a  pass  from  Mr.  John  ffinthrop.  Upon  which 
pass,  as  we  remember,  the  occasion  of  his  coming  was  expressed,  namely,  to 
be  cured  and  healed ;  and  if^  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river,  there  hath  been 
any  assembly  or  meeting  of  the  Indians,  or  of  their  sagamores,  we  know  not 

Erit]  We  heard  that  he  hath  been  upon  Long  Island,  about  Nayacke,  where 
hath  been  for  the  most  part  of  the  winter,  and  hath  had  several  Indians 
with  him,  but  what  he  hath  negotiated  with  them  remains  to  us  unknown : 
only  this  we  know,  that  what  your  worships  lay  unto  our  charge  are  false 
imotts,  and  (eiffned  informations.** 

The  war  with  Mcaas^tic,  of  which  we  shall  give  all  the  particulars  in  our 
POflacMJon,  was  tiie  next  ofTuir  of  any  considerable  moment  in  the  life  of 

In  1654,  the  government  of  Rhode  Island  conmiunicated  to  Massachusetts, 
that  the  last  sununer,  Ninigrtt,  without  any  cause,  <*  that  he  doth  so  much  as 
allege,  fell  upon  the  Long  Island  Indians,  our  friends  and  tributaries,"  and 
killed  many  of  them,  and  took  others  prisoners,  and  would  not  restore  them. 
^  Thia  summer  he  hath  made  two  assaults  upon  them ;  in  one  whereof  he 
kiDed  a  noon  and  woman,  that  lived  upon  the  land  of  the  English,  and  within 

*  A  Dutch  officer,  whose  duty  is  similar  to  that  of  treasurer  arooof  the  English. 

t  To  lifffat  their  iMpeiy  doubUeos    the  Dutch  agreeing  well,  in  the  particular  of  mckiag. 
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one  of  their  townships ;  and  another  Indian,  that  kept  the  cows  of  the  Eng- 
lish.*' He  had  drawn  many  of  the  foreign  Indians  down  from  Connecticut 
and  Hudson  Rivers,  w^lio  rendezvoused  upon  Winthrop's  Island,  where  they 
killed  some  of  his  cattle.*     This  war  hegan  in  1653,  and  continued  **  severel 

years."!  ^ 

The  coinniissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  seemed  hlind  to  all  coroplaintB 

against  Uncos;  but  the  Narragansets  were  watched  and  harassed  without 
ceasing.  Wherever  wc  meet  with  an  unpublished  document  of  those  timee^ 
the  fact  is  very  apoarcnt.  The  chief  of  the  writers  of  the  history  of  that 
period  copy  from  the  records  of  the  United  Colonies,  which  accounts  for 
their  making  out  a  good  case  for  tlie  F^nglish  and  Mohegans.  The  spirit 
which  actuated  the  grave  commissioners  is  easily  discovered,  and  I  need  only 
refer  my  readers  to  the  case  of  Miantunnonwh.  Desperate  errors  require 
others,  ofVentimes  still  more  desperate,  until  the  first  appear  small  compared 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  last!  It  is  all  along  discoverable,  that  those 
venerable  records  arc  made  uj)  from  one  kind  of  evidence,  and  that  when  a 
Narraganset  appeared  in  his  own  defence,  so  many  of  his  enemies  stood 
ready  to  give  him  the  lie,  that  his  indignant  spirit  could  not  stoop  to  contra- 
dict or  parley  with  tlietn  ;  and  thus  his  assumed  guilt  passed  on  for  history. 
The  long-silenced  and  borac-do\ni  friend  of  the  Indians  of  MoosehausicJ  no 
longer  sleeps.  Amidst  liis  toils  and  perils,  he  found  time  to  raise  his  pen  in 
their  defence ;  and  though  his  letters  for  a  season  slept  with  him,  they  are  now 
awaking  at  the  voice  of  day. 

When  the  English  had  resolved,  in  1654,  to  send  a  force  against  the  Nar- 
ragansets,  because  the^  had  had  difficulties  and  wars  with  ^scassasdtie,  as  we 
have  related,  Mr.  fVUlmms  expwssed  his  views  of  the  matter  in  a  letter  to  the 
governor  of  Massiichusetts  as  follows : — **  The  cause  and  root  of  all  the  present 
mischiefs  is  the  pride  of  two  \mr\mrmns^  Jlscassasdtick,  the  Long  Island  sachem, 
and  JSTerukunai  of  the  Narigenset.  The  former  is  proud  and  foolish,  the  latter 
is  proud  and  fierce.  1  have  not  seen  him  these  many  years,  yet,  from  their 
sober  men,  I  hear  he  pleads,  1st.  that  Ascassasotick,  a  very  inferior  sachem, 
(bearing  himself  upon  the  English,)  hath  slain  three  or  four  of  his  people. 
and  since  that  sent  him  challenges  and. darings  to  fight  and  mend  liimsdC 
2d.  He,  JV*<meA:iina/,  consulted  by  solemn  messengers,  with  the  chief  of  the  Eng- 
lish governors,  Maj.  Endiwtf  then  governor  of  the  Massachusetts,  who  sent  him 
an  implicit  consent  to  right  himself:  upon  which  they  all  plead  that  the  English 
have  just  occasion  of  displeasure.  3d.  Afler  he  had  taken  revenge  upon  the 
Long  Lslanders,  and  brought  away  about  14  captives,  (divers  of  them  chief 
women,)  yet  he  restored  them  all  again,  upon  the  mediation  and  desire  of  the 
English.  4th.  After  this  peace  [was]  made,  the  Long  Islanders  pretending 
to  visit  JSTenekunat  at  lilock  Island,  slaughtere<l  of  his  Narragansets  near  90 
persons,  at  midnight ;  tvvo  of  them  of  great  note,  especially  IVtpittammod^M 
son,  to  whom  J^enekunai  was  uncle.  5th.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  war, 
although  he  had  drawn  dovni  the  inlanders  to  his  assistance,  yet,  upon  pro- 
testation of  the  English  against  his  proceedings,  he  retreated  and  dissolved  his 
army,§ 

The  great  Indian  apostle  looked  not  so  much  into  these  particulars,  being 
entirely  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  j)raying  Indians ;  but  yet  we  occ^isionally 
meet  with  him,  and  will  here  introduce  him,  as  an  evidence  against  the 
proceedings  of  Uncos,  and  his  friends  the  commissioners : 

"  The  case  of  the  Nipmuk  Indians,  so  fur  as  by  the  Ihjsi  and  most  credible  in- 
telligence, I  have  understood,  pres«*utcd  to  the  honored  general  court,  [of  Mas- 
sachusetts,] 1.  Uncos  his  men,  at  unawares,  set  upon  an  unarmed  poor  people, 
and  slew  eight  persons,  and  .carried  captive  twenty-four  women  and  children. 
2.  Some  of  these  were  subjects  to  Massachusetts  goveniment,  by  being  the 
subjects  of  JosiasA  3.  They  sued  for  relief  to  the  worshipful  governor  and 
magistrates.  4.  They  were  pleased  to  send,  (by  some  Indians,)  a  commission 
to  Capt.  Denisony  [of  Stonington,]  to  demand  these  captives.    5.  Uncos  bm 

*  Manuscript  documents.  f  Wood's  Hist.  Long  Island.  t  Providfince. 

&  From  the  original  letter ^  in  manuscriplf  among  the  files  in  our  state-houso 
f  Son  of  Ckikataulna. 
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answer  was,  (as  I  heard,^  insolent    6.  Tbey  did  not  only  abuse  the  women 

Sfilthiness,  out  have,  since  this  demand,  sold  away  (as  I  hear)  Some  or  all 
those  captives.  7.  The  poor  bereaved  Indians  wait  to  see  what  you  please  to 
do.  8.  You  were  pleased  to  tell  tliem,  you  would  present  it  to  the  free  court, 
and  tbey  should  expect  their  answer  from  them,  which  they  now  wait  for. 
d.  Nhuerofty  yea,  all  the  Indians  of  the  country,  wait  to  see  the  issue  of  this 
matter.*'  • 

This  memorial  is  dated  12th  May,  1659,  and  signed  by  John  Eliot ;  from 
which  it  is  evident  there  had  been  great  delay  in  relieving  those  distressed 
by  the  haughtv  Uneas,  And  yet,  if  lie  were  caused  to  make  remuneration  in 
any  way,  we  do  not  fii^d  any  account  of  it. 

In  1660,  **  the  general  court  of  Connecticut  did,  by  their  letters  directed  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  other  colonies,  this  last  summer,  represent  an 
intolerable  affront  done  by  the  Narragauset  Indians,  and  the  same  was  now 
complained  of  by  the  English  living  at  a  new  plantation  at  Mohegan,  viz : 
that  some  Indians  did,  in  the  dead  time  of  the  night,  shoot  eight  bullets  into 
an  Eni^iah  house,  and  fired  the  same ;  wherein  five  Englishmen  were  asleep. 
Of  which  insolency  the  Narraganset  sachems  have  so  far  taken  notice,  as  to 
aend  a  slight  excuse  by  Maj.  •MerUm,  tliat  they  did  neither  consent  to  nor 
allow  of  such  practices,  but  make  no  tender  of  satLsfaction.**  f  But  thev 
aaked  the  privilege  to  meet  the  commissioners  at  their  next  session,  at  which 
time  they  gave  them  to  understand  that  satisfaction  should  be  made.  This 
eould  not  nave  been  other  than  a  reasonable  request,  but  it  was  not  granted ; 
and  messengers  were  forthwith  ordered  to  **  repair  to  Mnigretj  Pessieua^ 
Woquaeanoosty  and  the  rest  of  the  Narraganset  sachems,"  to  demand  ^  at  least 
four  of  the  chief  of  them  that  shot  into  the  English  house."  And  in  case 
tbey  should  not  be  delivered,  to  demand  five  hundred  fathoms  of  wampum. 
Tbey  were  directed,  in  particular,  to  ^  charge  Ninxgnt  with  breach  of  cove- 
nant, and  high  neglect  of  their  order,  sent  them  by  Alaj.  WHlard^  six  years 
unce,  not  to  invade  the  Long  Island  Indians ;  and  [that  they]  do  account  the 
auipiisin^  the  Long  Island  Indians  at  Gull  Island,  and  murdering  of  them, 
to  be  an  insolent  carriage  to  the  English,  and  a  barbarous  and  inhuman  act" 
^ese  are  only  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  cliarges,  and  five  hundred  and 
ninety-five  |  mtlioms  of  wampum  was  the  prict  demanded  for  them ;  and  ^  the 
general  court  of  Connecticut  is  desired  and  empowered  to  send  a  convenient 
company  of  men,  under  some  discreet  leader,  to  force  satisfaction  of  the 
oune  aoove  said,  and  the  charges  of  recovering  the  same ;  and  in  case  the 
persons  be  delivered,  they  shall  be  Rcnt  to  Barbadoes,"  §  and  sold  for  slaves. 

It  appears  that  the  force  sent  by  Connecticut  could  not  collect  the  wanipum, 
DOT  secure  the  ofilenders ;  but  for  the  payment,  condescended  to  take  a  mortgage 
of  all  the  Narraganset  country,  with  the  provision  that  it  sliould  bo  void,  if  it 
were  paid  in  four  months.  Quissoquus,  ||  JVeneglud^  and  Scutiupf  ^  signed  the 
deed. 

^/Mgrd  did  not  engage  with  the  other  Narraganset  chiefs,  in  Philip's  w^ar. 
Dr.  Maiher**  calls  him  an  ^old  crafly  sachem,  who  had  witli  some  of  his  men 
withdrawn  himself  from  the  rest"  He  must  at  this  time  have  been  ^*  an  old 
aacbom,"  for  we  meet  with  him  as  a  chief,  as  early  as  16312. 

Although  Mnigret  was  not  personally  engaged  in  PhUip^s  war,  still  he 
muBt  have  sufiered  considerably  from  it ;  ouien  being  obliged  to  send  his 
people  to  the  English,  to  gratify  some  whim  or  caprice,  and  at  otlier  times 
to  aopear  himselL  On  10  Sept  1675,  eight  of  his  men  came  as  ambassadors 
to  fioston,  "having  a  certificate  from  Capt  Smiihf^\j  who  owned  a  large 

*  Mcanucrijii  ttaU  paper.  f  Record  of  the  United  Colonies,  in  Hazard. 

%  The  additional  ninety-five  was  for  another  offence,  viz.  '*  for  the  insolencies  eommitted  at 
Mr.  BrtmtUn'tf  in  killing  an  Indian  servant  at  Mrs.  Brewster's  feet,  to  her  great  afifightmenly 
nad  slMlinc  corn,  dec.,  and  other  affronts.''    Hazardf  ii.  433. 

4  Reeorai  of  tne  United  Colonics,  in  Hazard. 

f  The  same  called  Quequegunentf  the  son  of  Magnus.  Neweom  and  Awadiart  wwa 
winienet.    The  deed  itself  may  be  seen  on  file  among  our  8taU  Papers. 

f  Grandson  of  Canomcus.  son  of  Magnus,  and  brother  of  Q,ue(rueguntnt . 

••  Brief  Hiirtory,  SO. 

tt  Captain  Eiaard  Smith,  probably,  who  settled  quite  early  in  that  coontiy.  We  find 
has  tbare  15 /Mil  beibra  this. 

13 
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estate  in  Narraganset  After  having  finished  their  busineBs,  they  reeeiiai 
a  pass  from  the  authorities  to  return  to  their  own  country.  This  rnitificrti 
or  pass  was  fastened  to  a  staff  and  carried  by  one  in  front  of  the  rest.  Ai 
they  were  going  out  of  Boston  *^  a  back  way/*  two  men  met  them,  and  aeiaad 
upon  him  that  carried  the  pass.  These  men  were  brothers,  who  had  had  • 
brother  killed  by  PkUija^s  men  some  time  before.  This  Indian  they  nfciMoi 
of  killing  him,  and  in  court  swore  to  his  identity,  and  he  was  in  a  few  dayi 
hanged.* 

Notwithstanding  these  affainB,  another  embassy  was  soon  &ftBr  sent  to 
Boston.  On  the  15  September  ^  the  authority  of  Boston  sent  a  party  "  to  oniar 
A/lni^rd  to  appear  there  in  person,  to  give  an  account  or  his  sheltniiit 
Quatapeny  the  squaw-sachem  of  Narraganset  He  sent  word  that  he  woold 
come  **  provided  he  might  be  safe] v  returned  back.**  Mr.  SmUh,  *'  living  nsv 
him,  offered  himself^  wife  and  children,  and  estate,  as  hostages"  for  his  aft 
return,  and  the  embassy  forthwith  depaited  for  Boston.  A  8on,f  however,  of 
Mnigret,  was  deputed  prime  minister,  ^  he  himself  being  very  aged." 

Captain  Smith  accompanied  them,  and  when  they  came  to  £)xbury  they 
were  met  by  a  company  of  English  soldiers,  whose  martial  appeanmee  to 
frightened  them,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  Mr.  SmUk,  ibt&f 
would  have  escaped  as  from  an  enemy. 

They  remained  at  Boston  several  days,  until  ^  by  degrees  they  came  to  diii 
agreement :  That  they  were  to  deliver  the  squaw-sachem  within  so  many 
days  at  Boston  ;  and  the  league  of  peace  was  then  by  them  confirmed,  whicli 
was  much  to  the  general  satisfaction ;  but  many  had  hard  tlioughts  of  theoHi 
fearing  they  will  at  last  |)rove  treacherous.**  X 

Mnigrd  was  opposed  to  Christianity ;  not  perhaps  so  much  from  a  disbelief 
of  it,  as  from  a  dislike  of  the  practices  of  those  who  professed  iL  When  Mr. 
Mayhew  desired  Mnigrtt  to  allow  him  to  preach  to  his  people,  the  sagackMS 
chief  ^bid  him  go  and  make  the  P^nglisb  good  first,  and  clud  Mr.  Ma^^ewtnt 
hindering  him  from  his  business  and  labor.**  § 

There  were  other  Niantick  sachems  of  this  name,  who  succeeded  Mmgrd, 
According  to  the  author  of  the  ^  Memoir  of  the  Mohegans,"  n  one  would 
suppose  he  was  alive  in  1716,  as  that  writer  himself  Mi/^^wtea ;  but  If  the 
anecdote  there  given  be  tnie,  it  related  doubtless  to  Charles  Ninurrtt^  who,  I 
suppose,  was  his  son.  lie  is  mentioned  by  Masoriy  in  his  history  of  the  Peqncc 
war,  as  having  received  a  part  of  the  goods  taken  from  Captain  iSStone,  at  the 
time  he  was  killed  by  tlie  Pequots,  in  1634.  The  time  of  liis  death  has  not 
been  ascertained. 

The  buryiug-places  of  the  family  of  JS/inigret  are  in  Charlestovirn,  R.  L  It 
is  said  that  the  old  chief  was  buried  at  a  place  called  Burying  Hill,  **  a  mite 
from  the  street.**  A  stone  in  one  of  the  places  of  interment  has  this  inscrip- 
tion : — 

"  Here  leth  the  Body  of  Geors^  the  son  of  Charles  JVinigret,  IRng  of  Ae 
NaliveSy  and  of  Hanrtah  his  Wife.    Died  Decern^,  y  22, 1732:  a^td  6  mo. 

"  George^  the  last  king,  was  brother  of  Mary  Sachem,  who  is  now,  [1833;] 
sohi  heir  to  the  crown.  Mary  does  not  know  her  age  ;  but  from  data  given  by 
her  husband,  John  Harry,  she  must  be  about  66.  Her  mother's  father  was 
George  J^nigret. '  Thomas  his  son  was  the  next  king.  Esther,  sister  of  ThomoM. 
George,  the  Brother  of  Mary  above  named,  and  tlie  last  king  crowned,  died 
aged  about  20  years.  George  was  son  of  Esther.  Mary  has  £iughterB,  but  no 
sons."  IT 

On  a  division  of  the  captive  Pequots,  in  1637,  JS/inigret  was  to  have  twenQL 
"  when  he  sliould  satisfy  for  a  man?  of  Eltweed^^  Pomroye^s  killed  by  his  men.*^ 
This  remained  unsettled  in  1659,  a  space  of  twenty-two  years.  Tliis  debt 
certainly  teas  outlawed!  Poqiiin,  or  Poquoiam,  was  the  name  of  the  man  who 
killed  the  mare.ff  He  was  a  Pequot,  and  brother-in-law  to  MianiuHnomoh^ 
and  was  among  those  ca])tives  assigned  to  him  at  their  final  dispersion,  when 

•  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  30.  t  Probably  Catapazat. 

I  dd  Indian  Chronicle,  32.  ^  Douglas's  Summair,  ii.  118. 

II  In  1  Cotl.  Mass.  Ilist,  8oc.  \x.  83.  IT  MS.  communication  of  Rev.  fVm.  Elff. 
**  Familiarly  called  EUy,  probably  from  Eltwood.         ft  Hazard,  ii.  188, 189. 
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the  Pequot  war  was  ended  ;  at  which  time  Pomtroy  states  ^  all  sorts  of  horses 
were  at  an  high  price.**  JiRaxdunnomoh  had  amed  to  pay  the  demand,  but 
hk  death  prevented  him.  Ninimt  was  caUcd  upon,  as  he  inherited  a 
eonsidenible  part  of  Miantunnomon*8  estate,  especially  his  part  of  the  Pequots, 
of  whom  Potpjunam  was  one.  lie  was  aflcrwards  called  a  Niantick  and 
hmOUr  to  Nimgret.* 

Pessacus,  often  mentioned  in  the  preceding  {mge?,  though  under  a  variety 
of  names,  was  bom  about  1623,  and,  conseaueutly,  was  about  20  years  of  age 
when  his  hrotlier,  Mantunnomohj  was  killecl.  f  The  same  arbitrary  course,  as 
we  have  seen  already  in  the  present  chapter,  was  pursued  towards  him  by  the 
Exigliah,  as  had  I)een  before  towards  JmarUunnomoh,  and  still  continued 
towards  Mnigret,  and  other  Narraganset  chiefs.  Mr.  Qohbetl  makes  this 
record  of  him :  **  In  the  year  1G45,  proud  Pessdcus  with  liis  Narra^ansets,  with 
whom  Mngret  and  his  Niantigs  join ;  so  as  to  provoke  the  English  to  a  just 
war  against  them.  And,  accordmgly,  forces  were  sent  from  afi  the  towns  to 
meet  at  Boston,  and  did  so,  and  hSd  a  party  of  fifty  horse  to  go  with  them 
under  Mr.  Leveret^  as  the  captain  or  the  horse.^  Edward  GMons  was 
commander  in  chiefj  and  Mr.  Thampsonj  pastor  of  the  church  in  Braintree, 
^was  to  sound  the  silver  trumpet  along  with  his  armv.*'§  But  they  were 
met  by  deputies  from  Pessactu  and  tlie  other  chiefs,  and  an  accommodation 
took  place,  as  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Mni^t 

The  commissioners,  having  met  at  New  Haven  m  September  1646,  expected, 
according  to  the  treaty  made  at  Boston  with  the  Narragansets,  as  particu- 
larized in  the  life  of  Uncos,  that  they  would  now  meet  them  here  to  settle  the 
remaining  difficulties  with  that  chief.  But  the  time  having  nearly  expired, 
and  none  appearing,  ^  the  commissioners  did  seriously  consider  what  course 
should  be  tafcen  with  thenu  They  called  to  minde  their  breach  of  couenant 
in  all  the  articles,  that  when  aboue  1300  fadome  of  wampan  was  due  they 
aent.  as  if  tliey  would  put  a  scome  vpon  the  [English,]  20  fathome,  and  a  few 
old  kettles.**  The  Narragansets  said  It  was  owins  to  the  backwardness  of 
the  Nianticks  that  the  wampum  had  not  been  paid,  and  the  Nianticks  laid  it 
to  the  Narragansets.  One  hundred  fathom  had  been  sent  to  the  governor 
of  Maaachusetts  as  a  present  by  the  Nianticks,  they  prombing  ^to  send 
what  was  due  to  the  colonies  uery  speedily,"  but  he  would  not  accept  of  it 
He  told  them  they  might  leave  it  with  Cuchamakiriy  and  when  they  had 
peribrmed  the  rest  of  Uieir  agreement,  ^  he  would  consider  of  it**  The 
commissioners  had  understood,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Narraganset 
aschems  had  raised  wampum  among  their  men,  ''and  by  good  euidence  it 
appeared,  that  by  presents  of  wampum,  they  are  practisinge  wi3i  the  Mohawkes, 
and  with  the  Indyans  in  those  parts,  to  engage  them  in  some  designe  against 
the  English  and  VneusJ"  Therefore,  ^  the  commissioners  haue  a  cleare  way 
open  to  right  themselues,  accordingc  to  iustice  by  war;  yet  to  shew  how  highly 
they  prize  peace  with  all  men,  and  particularly  to  manifest  they:  forbearance  and 
long  sufferinse  to  tliese  barbarians,  it  was  a^ede,  that  first  tne  forementioned 
present,  shouki  be  returned,**  and  then  a  declaration  of  war  to  follow. 

At  the  same  court,  complaint  was  brought  against  the  people  of  Pessacns  by 
"Mr.  Pdham  on  behalf  of  Richard  Woody  and  Mr.  Pincham,''  [Pinchoriy]  that 
the¥  had  oommitted  sundry  thcfls.  Mr.  BrotDUj  on  behalf  of  fFm,  Smtih  of 
Renoboth,  preferred  a  similar  charge ;  but  the  Indians  having  no  knowledge  of 
tbeprocedure,  it  was  suspended. 

Tnus  the  Narragansets  were  suffered  to  remain  unmolested  until  the  next 
year,  and  we  do  not  hear  that  the  story  about  their  huring  the  Mohawks  and 
odien  to  assist  them  against  Uncos  and  the  English,  turned  out  to  be  any 
dimg  else  but  a  sort  of  bugbear,  probably  invented  by  the  Mohegans.  *^  One 
principall  cause  of  the  comissioners  mee tinge  togettier  at  this  time,  [26  July, 
1647J  being,"  say  the  records,  *^  to  consider  what  course  should  be  held  with 
die  Narraganset  Indyans ;  **  the  charges  being  at  this  time  much  the  same  as 
at  the  previous  meeting.    It  was  therefore  ordered  that  TTumtas  Stanbm, 

•  See  Hazard,  ii.  IM. 

t  MS.  letter,  subscrib«d  with  ,lhe  mark  of  the  sachem  Pumham,  on  the  file  at  our  capital. 


(Mast.) 
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Benedid  JimM^  and  Sergeant  WaiU  should  be  sent  to  Pessacka,  ^en^^rak 
and  Webdamuky  to  know  why  they  had  not  paid  the  wampum  as  they  agreed, 
and  why  they  did  not  come  to  New  Haven ;  and  that  now  they  might  meet 
Uncas  at  Boston ;  and  therefore  were  advised  to  attend  there  widiout  delay; 
but  "  yf  they  refuse  or  delay,  they  intend  to  send  no  more,"  and  they  inuflt 
abide  the  consequebces.  When  the  English  messengers  had  delivered  thdr 
message  to  Ptssacus,  he  spoke  to  them  as  follows : — 

**  The  reason  I  did  not  hieet  the  English  sachems  at  New  Haven  last  year, 
is,  they  did  not  notify  me.  It  is  true  I  have  broken  my  covenant  these  two 
years,  and  that  now  is,  and  constantly  has  been,  the  grief  of  my  spirit  And 
the  reason  I  do  not  meet  them  now  at  Boston  is  because  I  am  sick.  If  I  wen 
but  pretty  well  I  would  go.  I  have  sent  my  mind  in  full  to  Nvnigret^  and 
what  he  does  I  will  abide  by.  I  have  sent  Poxopynameti  and  Pomumsks  to  go 
and  hear,  and  testify  tliat  I  have  l)etrusted  my  full  mind  with  JSTenegratt.  Tou 
know  weU,  however,  that  when  I  made  that  covenant  t>vo  years  afo,  I  did  it 
in  fear  of  the  army  that  I  did  see ;  and  thou^  the  English  kept  meir  cove- 
nant with  me,  yet  they  were  ready  to  eo  to  ^arraganset  and  Kill  me,  and 
the  conmiissioners  said  they  would  do  it,  if  I  did  not  sign  what  they  had 
written." 

Moyannoj  another  chief,  said  he  had  confided  the  business  with  Atit%re<  last 
spring,  and  would  now  abide  by  whatever  he  should  do. 

When  the  English  messengers  returned  and  made  kno\>7i  what  bad  been 
done,  the  commissioners  said  that  Pessacus'  speech  contained  ^  seuerall  pas- 
sages of  vntruth  and  guile,  and  [they]  were  vnsatisfyed." 

What  measures  the  Whites  took  "  to  right  themselues,"  or  whether  any, 
immediately,  is  not  very  distinctly  stated ;  but,  the  next  year,  1648,  there 
some  military  movements  of  the  English,  and  a  companv  of  soldiers  was 
into  Narragansct,  occasioned  by  the  non-])ayment  of  the  tribute,  and 
other  less  important  matters.  Pessacns,  bavins  knowledge  of  their  approadi, 
fled  to  Rhode  Island.  "JVimcrq/l  entertained  them  courteously,  f there  th^ 
staid  the  Lord's  day,)  and  came  back  with  them  to  Mr.  JfHliams\  and  then 
Pesaacua  and  Canonicus*  son,  being  delivered  of  tlieir  fear,  came  to  Uiem ;  and 
being  demanded  about  hiring  the  Mohawks  against  Uncas,  they  solemn^ 
denied  it;  only  they  confessed,  that  the  Mohawks,  being  a  great  sachem,  and 
their  ancient  friend,  and  being  come  so  near  tliem,  they  sent  some  20  fiithom 
of  wampum  for  him  to  tread  upon,  as  the  manner  of  Indians  is."*  ^Hie 
matter  seems  to  have  rested  here  ;  Pessacus,  as  usual,  having  promised  what 
was  desired.    ^ 

This  chief  Vas  killed  by  the  Mohawks,  as  we  have  stated  in  the  life  of  Gs- 
nonicus.  His  life  was  a  scene  of  almost  perpetual  troubles.  As  late  as  Sep- 
tember, 1668,  his  name  stands  first  among  others  of  his  nation,  in  a  complamt 
sent  to  them  by  Massachusetts.  The  messengers  sent  with  it  were,  iZiidk'. 
fVooftf  Captain  m  Wright,  and  Captain  SamK  Mosdy;  and  it  was  in  terms 
thus: — 

**  Whereas  Capt  Wnu  Hudson  and  John  Viall  of  Boston,  in  the  name  of 
themselves  and  others,  proprietors  of  lands  and  farms  in  the  Narraganset 
country,  have  complained  unto  us,  [the  court  of  Mass.,]  of  the  great  insolen- 
cies  and  injuries  ofiere<l  unto  them  and  their  people  by  several,  as  burning 
their  hay,  kdling  sundry  horst^s,  and  in  special  manner,  about  one  month  since^ 
foreed  some  of  their  people  from  their  labors  in  mowing  grass  upon  their  own 
land,  and  assaulted  otners  in  the  high  way,  as  they  rode  id>out  their  occasions ; 
by  throwing  many  stones  at  them  and  their  horses,  and  beating  their  horses  as 
they  rode  upon  them,"  &c.  The  remonstrance  then  ffoes  on  warning  them  to 
desist,  er  otherwise  they  might  expect  severity.  Had  Moady  been  as  vrefl 
luiown  then  among  the  Indians,  as  he  was  afterwards,  his  presence  would 
doubdeas  have  been  enough  to  have  caused  quietness,  as  peinaps  it  did 
at  this  time. 

*  WvUkrof^i  Joaraal. 
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UvcAfly  called  also  Poquirif  Poqwnam^  Poquim^  sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  of 
whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  say  considerahlc,  has  left  no  yerj 
fiivoreble  character  u|)on  record.  His  life  is  a  series  of  changes,  without  any 
of  those  hrilliaiit  acts  of  magnanimity,  which  throw  a  veil  over  numerous 
CRora.  Mr.  Gooldn  gives  us  this  character  of  him  in  the  year  1674 :  (Mr. 
Jwnt$  Fitch  having  been  sent  about  this  time  to  preach  among  the  Mohe^ans :) 
^I  am  apt  to  fear,"  says  he,  "  that  a  great  obstruction  unto  his  labors  is  m  the 
fluhem  of  tliose  Indians,  whose  name  is  Unkas ;  an  old  and  wicked,  wilful 
nMBi,  a  drunkard,  and  otherwise  very  vicious;  who  hath  always  been  an 
oppoaer  and  undenniner  of  praying  to  God."  *  Nevertheless,  the  charitaUe 
Bur.  Hubbard,  wlien  he  wrote  his  Narrative,  seems  to  have  had  some  hopes 
that  he  was  a  Christian,  with  about  the  same  grounds,  nay  better,  perhaps^ 
than  those  on  which  Bishop  H^arburlon  declared  Pope  to  be  such. 

UneoB  lived  to  a  great  a^.  He  was  a  sachem  before  the  Pequot  wars,  and 
was  alive  in  1680.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Hubhard  makes  this  remark  upon  him : 
*He  is  alive  and  well,  and  may  probably  live  to  see  all  his  enemies  buried 
bslbre  hitB.''t 

From  an  epitaph  on  one  of  his  sons,  copied  in  the  Historical  Collections, 
wa  do  not  infer,  as  the  writer  there  seems  to  have  done,  **^  that  the  race  of 
UmtOi^  was  '^ obnoxious  in  collonial  history  ;"  but  rather  attribute  it  to  some 
waggish  Englishman,  who  had  no  other  design  than  that  of  making  sport  for 
liiinself  and  others  of  like  humor.  It  is  upon  his  tomb-stone,  and  is  as 
illlow8^- 

"  Here  lies  the  body  of  Sunseeto 
Own  son  to  Uncas  grandson  to  OnekoX 
Who  were  the  famous  sachems  of  Mohegan 
But  now  they  are  all  dead  I  think  it  is  werheegen,^*  § 

The  connections  of  Uncas  were  somewhat  numerous,  and  the  names  of 
•evera]  of  them  will  be  fouud  as  we  proceed  witli  his  life,  and  elsewhere. 
Oliefto,  a  son,  was  the  most  noted  of  thenu 

Id  the  beginning  of  August,  1675,  Uncas  was  ordered  to  appear  at  Boston, 
and  to  surrender  his  anus  to  the  English,  and  give  such  other  security  for  his 
nentrality  or  cobjieration  in  the  war  now  begun  between  the  English  and 
Wampanoags,  as  might  be  required  of  him.  The  messenger  who  was  sent  to 
make  this  requisition,  soon  returned  to  Boston,  accompanied  by  three  sons  of 
Uneat  and  about  60  of  his  men,  and  a  quantity  of  arms.  The  two  younger 
acma  were  taken  into  custody  as  hostages,  and  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  they 
Wi6re  remaining  as  late  as  the  10  November  following.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  at  this  time  not  far  from  30  years  of  age,  but  their  names  are  not  men- 

*  1  ColL  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  i.  208.    Moheek,  since  MontvilUf  Connecticut,  about  10  miles 
of  New  London,  is  the  [^ace  ''  where  Unkas,  and  his  sous,  and  Wanuho,  are  sachems.'' 


t  Hist  New  Eog.  464. — ^'  Although  he  be  a  friend  to  the  English,  yet  he  and  all  his  men 
otinie  |Mf;ans  still,"  1676.    Dr.  L  Matfier,  Brief  Hist  46. 

I  The  wnter  or  sculptor  no  doubt  meant  the  contrary  of  this,  if,  indeed,  be  may  be  said  to 
(W  neant  any  thing. 

^  A  gemune  Indian  word,  and,  as  it  is  used  here,  means,  simply,  utelL  "  Then  they  bid 
m  itir  my  instep,  to  tee  if  that  were  frozen :  I  did  so.  Woen  they  saw  that,  they  nid  that 
"    atcekwdPs  Nor.  of  his  Capthnty  among  the  JMians  M  1677. 

13  • 
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tiouecL*     Oneko  was  employed  with  his  60  men,  and  proceeded  on  an  ezpe* 
ditioD,  as  will  be  found  stated  elsewhere. 

Uncas  was  originaUy  a  Pequot,  and  one  of  the  26  war  captains  of  that 
famous,  but  ill-fated  nation.  iJpon  some  intestine  commotions,  he  reroHad 
against  his  sachem,  and  set  up  for  himself.  This  took  place  about  the  time 
that  nation  became  known  to  the  English,  perhaps  in  1634  or  5;  or,  a«  h 
would  seem  from  some  circumstances,  in  the  bcffiunlng  of  the  Pequot  wir. 
Peters^  f  an  author  of  not  much  authority,  says,  that  tlie  '*  colonists  decland 
him  King  of  Mohegan,  to  reward  him  for  deserting  Sassacus,^  We  are  told, 
by  the  same  author,  that,  afler  the  death  of  Uncas,  Oneko  would  not  deed  any 
lands  to  the  colony;  upon  which  he  was  deposed,  and  his  natural  broCber, 
AhimUtck,  was,  by  the  English,  advanced  to  the  office  of  chief  sachem. 
Ontkoy  not  acknowledging  Uie  validity  of  this  procedure,  sold,  in  procen  of 
time,  all  his  lands  to  two  individuals,  named  Mason  and  Harriaon,  Bat, 
meantime,  AbimUeck  sold  the  same  lands  to  the  colony.  A  lawsuit  fbUowed, 
and  WBs^  at  first,  decided  in  favor  of  the  colony ;  but,  on  a  second  trial,  Mamm 
and  Harrison  got  the  case — but  not  the  property ;  for,  as  Peters  tells  us^  **  die 
colpny  kept  possession  under  ^bimUeck,  their  created  King  of  Mohegan,"  and 
'^  found  means  to  confound  tlie  claim  of  those  competitors  without  establishiiig 
their  own." 

By  the  revolt  of  Uncas^  the  Pequot  territories  became  divided,  and  that  pivt 
called  Moheag,  or  Mohegan,  fell  generally  under  his  dominion,  and  ertendpd 
from  near  the  Connecticut  River  on  the  soutli,  to  a  space  of  disputed  coumiy 
on  the  north,  next  the  Narragansets.  By  a  recurrence  to  our  account  of  Ate 
dominions  of  the  Pequots  and  Narragansets,  a  pretty  clear  idea  may  be  bad 
of  all  three. 

This  sachem  seems  early  to  have  courted  the  favor  of  the  English,  whicli, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  was  occasioned  by  the  fear  he  was  in  from  .hk 
potent  and  warlike  neighbors,  both  on  the  north  and  on  the  south.  In  May, 
1637,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  join  the  English  in  their  war  upon  the 
Pequots.  Knowing  the  rela^on  in  which  he  stood  to  them,  the  EngUah  al 
first  were  nearly  as  afraid  of  Uncos  and  his  men,  as  they  were  of  the  PeaiKRiL 
But  when,  on  the  15  of  the  same  month,  Uiey  had  arrived  at  Saybrook  nN%  a 
circumstance  happened  that  tended  much  to  remove  their  suspicions^  and  ■ 
related  by  Dr.  Mather  as  follows:  "Some  of  Uncos  his  men  oein^  theD  tft 
Saybrook,  in  order  to  assisting  the  Enfflish  against  the  Pequots,  espied  aeven 
Indians,  and  slily  encompassing  them,  slew  five  of  them,  and  took  one  priaon- 
er,  and  brought  him  to  the  English  fort,  which  was  great  satisfaction  and  en- 
couragement to  tlie  English ;  who,  before  that  exploit,  had  many  fears  touch- 
ing the  fidelity  of  the  Moheag  Indians.  He  whom  thev  took  prisoner  was  a 
perfidious  villain,  one  that  could  speak  English  well,  liaving  in  timea  patt 
lived  in  the  fort,  and  knowing  all  the  English  there,  had  l)ecn  at  tlie  slaug^itw- 
ing  of  all  the  English  that  were  slaughtered  thereabouts.  He  was  a  contin- 
ual spy  about  the  fort,  informing  Sassacus  of  what  he  could  learn.  When 
this  bloody  traitor  was  executed,  his  limbs  were  by  violence  pulled  from  one 
another,  and  burned  to  ashes.  Some  of  the  Indian  executioners  barbarouilljr 
taking  his  flesh,  they  gave  it  to  one  another,  and  did  eat  it,  withal  ainging 
about  the  fire."  J 

Notwithstanding,  both  Uncas  and  J^fiantunnomoh  were  accused  of  harboiiof 
fugitive  Pequots,  afier  the  Mystic  fight,  as  our  accounts  will  abundantly  profe. 
It  is  true  they  had  agreed  not  to  harbor  them,  but  perhaps  the  philanthroiNit 
will  not  judge  them  harder  for  erring  on  the  score  of  mercy,  than  ^eir  Eng- 
lish friends  for  their  strictly  religious  perseverance  in  revenge. 

A  traditionary  story  of  tineas  pursuing,  overtaking,  and  executine  a  Peqnot 
sachem,  as  given  in  the  Historical  Collections,  may  not  be  unoualinedly  tnm. 
It  was  after  Mystic  fight,  and  is  os  follows :  Most  of  the  Enefish  forces  par- 
sued  the  fugitives  by  water,  westward,  while  some  followed  by  land  ifjtii 
Uncos  and  his  Indians.  At  a  point  of  land  in  Guilford,  they  came  upop  a 
great  Pequot  sachem,  and  a  few  of  his  men.    Knowing  they  were  puraoed, 


•  Old  Indiao  Ghroniclo,  15. 

X  Relation  of  the  Troubles,  6te.  46. 
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they  bad  gone  into  an  aijaceut  peninsula,  *<  hoping  their  pursuers  would 
hove  passed  by  tbem.  But  Uneas  knew  Indian's  cralt,  and  ordered  some  of 
hia  men  to  search  that  point  The  Pequots  perceiving  that  they  were  pur- 
raed,  swam  over  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  which  is  narrow.  But  they  were 
waylaid,  and  taken  as  they  landed.  The  sachem  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  to 
death.  Unau  shot  him  with  on  arrow,  cut  off  his  head,  and  stuck  it  up  in 
the  crotch  of  a  large  oak-tree  near  the  harbor,  where  the  skull  remained  for 
a  great  many  years."  *  Tiiis  was  the  origin  of  Sachem's  Ukad,  by  which 
name  the  harbor  of  Guilfonl  is  well-known  to  coasters. 

Dr.JIkUher  records  the  ex]K^dition  of  the  English,  but  makes  no  mention  of 
Uncas.  He  says,  they  set  out  from  Saybrouk  fort,  and  ^  sailed  westward  in 
]>ur8uit  of  the  requots,  who  were  fled  that  way.  Sailing  along  to  tlic  westward 
of  Mononowuttuck,  tlie  wind  not  answering  their  desires,  they  cast  anchor.^ 
^  Some  scattering  Pequots  were  then  taken  and  slain,  as  ofso  the  Poquot 
flMhem,  before  expn>s8ed,t  had  his  licud  cut  off,  whence  that  place  did  bear 
the  name  of  Sachem's  Head."  | 

Uncases  fear  of  the  Pequots  was  doubtless  tlic  cause  of  his  hostility  to 
diem ;  and  when  he  saw  them  vanquished,  he;  probably  began  to  relent  his 
unprovoked  severity  towards  liis  countrymen,  many  of  whom  were  his  near 
rehitions ;  and  tliis  may  account  fur  his  endeavors  to  screen  some  of  them 
fiom  their  more  vindictive  enemies.  The  next  spring  alter  the  war,  5  March, 
1638,  **  l/idhif,  alias  OkocOf  the  Monaliegon  sachem  in  the  twist  of  Pequoil 
River,  came  to  Boston  with  37  men.  He  came  from  Connecticut  with  Mr. 
Henpus,  and  tendered  the  governor  a  present  of  20  fathom  of  wampum. 
Tha  was  at  court,  and  it  was  tliought  ht  by  the  council  to  roAise  it,  till  he 
had  given  satisfaction  about  tlie  Pequots  he  kept,  &c.  Upon  this  he  waa 
much  dejected,  and  made  account  we  would  have  killed  him ;  but,  two  days 
after,  having  received  good  satisfaction  of  his  innocency,  &c  and  he  promis- 
ing to  aubnut  to  the  order  of  the  English,  touching  the  Pequots  he  had,  and 
the  dificrencea  between  the  Narrogunsetts.  and  him,  we  accepted  his  present 
And  about  half  an  hour  ailer,  he  came  to  the  governor,"  and  made  the  fbllow- 
ing  speech.    Laying  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  he  said, 

**  2m»  heart  is  nomine,  but  yours.  I  have  no  men :  they  are  alt  yours.  Com- 
wsand  me  anyd^ffieuU  things  I  will  do  it  I  will  not  believe  any  mdians^  words 
smomsi  the  ^English.  If  any  man  shall  kill  an  Englishman,  i  will  put  h^n  to 
£aihi  were  he  never  so  dear  to  me.^ 

''So  the  governor  gave  him  a  fair  red  coat,  and  defhiyed  his  and  his  men's 
diet,  aad  gave  them  com  to  relieve  them  homeward,  and  a  letter  of  protection 
10  all  men,  &c  and  he  dei)urted  very  joyful."  § 

For  the  gratification  of  the  curious,  we  give,  from  Dr.  Edtoards's  ^Observa- 
tions on  the  Muldcekancew  "(Mohegan]  I^iguuge,"  the  Lord's  prayer  in  that 
dialect.  **^ogh-nuh,  ne  spummuck  oi-e-on^  tough  mau-uxh  wneh  totu-ko-se-auk 
M-mi-ite  an-nu-woi-e-on,  Tau^h  ne  aun-chu-tvut-am-mun  toa-wehrtu-seek  ma- 
wtk  noh  pwn-meh.  Ae  ae-noi-hit-teeh  mau-tceh  aw-au-neek  noh  hkey  oie-ckeek, 
ne  aun-ehU'Wvt'am-mun^  ne  au-noi-hit-teet  neek  spum-mvk  oie-cheeL  Men-e- 
Mm-nuA  noo-nooh  wuh-ham-auk  tquogh  nuh  uh-huy-u-tam-auk  ngum-mat^-^veh. 
Mq-u-id^a-mou-toe-nau-nuh  au-neh  mu-ma-choi-e-au-keh  he  aniuh  ohq-u-ut-a- 
wstw-wai-^-auk  numrpeh  neek  mu-ma-chth  an-neh-o-qtuiu-keet.  Cheen  hqu-ukr 
^mttarchih-^i-^trkeh  an-neh-^-henau-nuh.  Pan-nee-weh  htou'ive-nau-nuh  neen 
memmrtehrhk.  JTe-o^  ng-weh-cheh  kun-ou-ioau-tveh  mau-ufeh  noh  pum-meh ;  kt- 
^"^''^Mi ;  es4ah  auhaiai  w-tin-^noi-yu-toun  ne  aii-noi-e-yon ;  han-wee-weh  ne  kt- 
tMrttoi-etn* 

Bach  waa  the  language  of  the  Mohegans,  the  Pequots,  the  Narragansets  and 
Nipmucks ;  or  so  near  did  they  approach  one  another,  that  each  could  under- 
■tuid  the  other  through  the  united  extent  of  their  territories. 

Uncas  was  said  to  liave  been  engaged  in  all  the  wars  against  his  country- 
men, on  the  part  of  the  English,  during  his  life-timc.H  He  shielded  some  of 
tlie  hiftnt  settlements  of  Connecticut  in  times  of  troubles,  especially  Norwich. 

•  Hitt  GuUfird,  ta  1  Coll,  Mom*.  Hist.  8oc.  100. 

t  His  name  n  not  mcntioi^.  |  Rdatiou,  40. 

i   Wmlhrop,  Jour.  i.  865-6.  ij  MS.  communication  of  Ilev.  Mr.  Ely. 
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To  the  inhabitants  of  tliis  town  the  Mohcgans  seemed  more  particiilarij 
attoched,  probably  from  the  circumstance  of  some  of  its  settien  haying 
relieved  them  when  besieged  by  J^nimty  as  will  be  found  related  in  the 
ensuing  history.  The  remnant  of  the  Mohegans,  in  1768,  was  settled  in  the 
north-east  comer  of  New  London,  about  ^ve  miles  south  of  Norwich ;  at 
which  place  they  had  a  reserv'ation. 

The  Mohegans  had  a  burying-place  called  the  Roval  biarving-eroundf  and 
this  was  set  apart  for  tlie  family  oi  Uncas.  It  is  close  by  the  ialls  of  the  stream 
called  Yantic  River,  in  Norwich  city ;  "  a  beautiful  and  romantic  spot."  The 
ground  containing  the  grave  of  Uncas  is  at  present  owned  by  C.  Goddard^  Esq. 
of  Norwich.  This  gentleman  has,  very  laudably,  caused  an  incloBure  to  be 
set  about  it.* 

When  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  had  met  in  1643,  com- 
plaint was  made  to  them  by  UncaSy  that  J\rEantunnomoh  had  employed  a  Pequot 
to  kill  him,  and  that  this  Pequot  was  one  of  his  own  subjects.  He  shot  UncoB 
\%ith  an  arrow,  and,  not  doubting  but  that  he  had  accomplished  his  purpoee^ 
^  fled  to  the  Nanohiggansets,  or  their  confederates,"  and  proclaimed  that  he 
had  killed  him.  ^But  when  it  was  known  Vncas  was  not  dead,  thougfa 
wounded,  the  traitor  was  taught  to  say  that  Uncus  had  cut  throuffh  his  own 
arm  with  a  flint,  and  hired  die  Pequot  to  say  he  had  shot  and  Killed  him. 
Myantinomo  being  sent  for  by  the  governor  of  the  Massachusetts  upon  another 
occasion,  brought  the  Pequot  with  him :  but  when  this  disguise  would  not 
serve,  and  that  the  English  out  of  his  [the  Pequot's]  own  mouth  found  him 
guilty,  and  would  have  sent  liiiii  to  Uncus  his  sagamore  to  be  proceeded 
against,  Myantinomo  desired  he  niiffht  not  l)e  taken  out  of  his  hands,  promising 
[Uiat]  he  would  send  [hhn]  himself  to  Vncus  to  be  examined  and  punished; 
but,  contrary  to  his  ])romise,  and  fearing,  as  it  appears,  his  own  treacbeiy 
might  be  discouered,  he  withui  a  day  or  two  cut  on  the  Peacott*s  head,  thst 
he  might  tell  no  tale&  After  this  some  attempts  were  made  to  poison  Vncuif 
and,  as  is  reported,  to  take  away  his  life  by  sorcery.  That  beinff  discoyefed, 
some  of  SequassofCs  company,  an  Indian  sagamore  allied  to,  and  an  intimate 
confederate  with  Myantinomoj  shot  at  Unais  as  he  was  going  down  Conectacstt 
River  with  a  arrow  or  two.  Vncus,  according  to  the  foresaid  agreement," 
which  was,  in  case  of  difliculty  between  them,  that  the  English  should  be 
applied  to  as  umpires,  complained  to  them.  They  endeavored  to  bring  about 
a  peace  between  Uncas  auu  Seqnasson  ;  but  Sequasson  would  hear  to  no  over* 
turcs  of  the  kind,  and  intimated  that  he  shoukl  be  lK)me  out  in  his  resolution 
by  AEaniunnomoJu  The  result  was  the  war  of  which  we  have  given  an 
account  in  tlie  life  of  MiantunnomoL  We  have  also  spoken  there  of  the 
agency  of  the  English  in  the  aflair  o^  JiRantunnomoKs  de^ith.;  but  that  no  light 
mav  be  withheld  which  can  in  any  way  reflect  uymw  tliat  important  as  well  as 
melancholy  event,  we  will  give  all  that  the  commissioners  have  recorded  in 
their  records  concerning  it  But  firstly,  we  should  notice,  tliat,  afler  Mianitmr 
nomoh  was  taken  prisoner,  the  Indians  aflinned,  (the  adherents  of  Unoa$ 
doubtless,)  that  Miantunnonwh  hud  engaged  the  Mohawks  to  join  him  in  his 
wars,  and  that  they  were  then  encamped  only  a  day's  journey  from  the  fron- 
tiers, waiting  for  him  to  attain  his  liberty.    The  record  then  proceeds : — 

^  These  diinss  being  duly  weighed  and  considered,  the  commissionen 
apparently  see  that  Vncus  cannot  be  safe  while  Mycmtenomo  lives ;  but  tliat, 
either  by  secret  treachery  or  opeu  force,  his  life  will  be  still  in  danger. 
\Mierefore  thev  think  he  may  justly  put  such  a  false  and  blood-thirsty  eiiemy 
to  death ;  but  in  his  own  jurisdiction,  not  in  the  English  plantations.  And 
advising  that,  in  the  manner  of  his  death,  all  mercy  and  moderation  be  showed, 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Indians  who  exercise  tortures  and  crueh^. 
And  Vncus  having  hitherto  shown  himself  a  friend  to  the  English,  and  in  thw 
craving  their  advice ;  [dierefore,!  if  the  Nanohiggansitts  Indians  or  otheia 
shall  unjustly  assault  Vncus  for  tliis  execution,  upon  notice  and  request  the 
Enfflish  promise  to  assist  and  protect  him,  as  flir  as  they  may,  against  such 
violence.* 

We  presume  not  to  commentate  upon  diis  affair,  but  we  would  ask  whether 


«  3  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iu.  135. 
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k  does  not  appear  as  probable,  that  Uncas  bad  coucerted  the  plan  with  his 
Fequot  subject  for  the  destruction  of  MiarUunnomoh,  as  that  tlic  latter  had 
plotted  for  the  destruction  of  the  fonncr.  Else,  why  did  Mtaniunnomoh  put 
the  Pequot  to  death  ?  The  commissioners  do  not  say  that  the  Pequot  had  by 
his  confession  any  how  unplicated  MiarUunnomofu  Now,  if  this  Pcifuot  had 
been  employed  by  him,  it  does  not  seem  at  all  likely  that  he  would  have  put 
him  to  death,  especially  as  he  had  not  accused  him.  Arid,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  had  acknowledged  himself  guilty  of  attempting  the  life  of  his  own 
0Bchem,  that  it  might  be  charged  upon  others,  it  is  to  us  a  plain  reason  why 
Mantunnomoh  should  put  him  to  de^th,  \mng  fully  satisfied  of  his  guilt  upon 
his  own  confession.  It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  plot  against 
UneoM  was  of  his  own  or  his  Pequot  subject's  planning.  The  Pequot's  going 
over  to  Mtaniunnomoh  for  protection  is  no  evidence  of  that  chief's  participation 
in  his  plot.  And  it  is  highly  proltable  that,  afler  they  had  lcf\  the  English 
court,  his  crime  was  aggravated,  in  Miantunnomoh^s  view,  by  some  new  con- 
ftflsion  or  discovery,  which  caused  him  to  be  forthwith  executed. 

As  though  well  assured  that  the  justness  of  their  interference  would  be 
called  in  question,  the  commissioners  shordy  afler  added  another  clause  to 
their  records,  as  much  in  exoneration  of  their  conduct  as  they  could  find 
words  in  which  to  express  themselves.  They  argue  that,  "^  whereas  Uncas 
WW  advised  [by  them]  to  take  away  the  life  of  Mtaniunnomoh  whoso  lawful 
captive  he  was,  they  [tne  Narragansets]  may  well  understand  that  this  is  with- 
out violation  of  any  covenant  between  them  and  us ;  for  Uncas  being  in  con- 
ftderation  witli  us,  and  one  that  hath  diligendy  observed  his  covenants  before 
mentioned,  for  aught  we  know,  and  requiring  advice  from  us,  upon  serious 
consideratk>n  of  the  premises,  viz.  his  treacherous  and  murderous  disposition 
•gainst  UncaSf  &c.  and  how  great  a  disturber  he  hath  been  of  the  common 
peace  of  the  whole  country,  we  could  not  in  respect  of  the  justice  of  the  case, 
•aihty  of  the  country,  and  faithfulness  of  our  friend,  do  otherwise  than  approve 
of  tKe  lawfidness  of  his  death  ;  which  agreeing  so  well  with  the  Indians^  own 
manners,  and  concurring  with  the  practice  of  other  nations  with  whom  we 
are  acquainted ;  we  persuaded  ourselves,  however  his  death  may  be  grievous 
at  present,  yet  the  peaceable  fruits  of  it  will  yield  not  only  matter  of  safety  to 
the  Indians,  but  profit  to  all  that  inhabit  this  continent'' 

It  is  believed  that  the  reader  is  now  put  in  possession  of  every  thing  that 
the  Enfflish  could  say  for  themselves,  upon  the  execution  of  Mtaniunnomoh, 
He  will  therefore  be  able  to  decide,  whether,  as  we  have  stated,  their  judg- 
ment was  made  up  of  one  kind  of  evidence ;  and  whether  the  Narragansets 
had  any  lawyers  to  advocate  their  cause  before  the  commissioners. 

Afler  Mtaniunnomoh  was  executed,  the  Narragansets  demanded  satisfaction 
of  Uncas  for  the  money  they  hud  raised  and  paid  for  the  redemption  of  their 
chiefs  This  demand  was  through  the  English  commissioners ;  who,  when 
they  were  met,  in  Sept  1644,  deputed  Thoriias  Stanion  to  notify  both  parties 
to  appear  before  them,  tliut  they  might  decide  upon  the  case  acioraing  to 
the  evidence  which  should  be  produced. 

It  appears  that  Kiencmo,*  the  Niautick  sachem,  immediately  deputed 
Wkdomssc^  a  sachem,  Pawpiamei  and  Pummumshtj  captains,  from  the  Narra- 
gansets, with  two  of  their  men,  to  maintain  their  action  before  the  commis- 
aioners,  and  to  complain  of  some  uisolences  of  Uncas  besides.!  ^^  ^  full 
hearing,  the  commissioners  say,  that  nothing  was  substantiated  by  tbenL 
'Though,"  they  say,  ^several  discourses  had  passed  from  Uncas  and  his 
men,  tluit  for  such  quantities  of  wampum  and  such  parcels  of  other  goods  to 
a  great  value,  there  might  have  been  some  probabdity  of  sparing  bis  life." 
Hence  it  appears  that  Uncas  had  actually  entered  upon  a  negotiation  with 
the  Narracansets,  as  in  the  life  of  Mtaniunnomoh  has  been  stated;  and  it  does 
not,  it  is  thought,  require  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  general  drift  of 
tiieae  afKdrs,  to  discern,  that  Uncas  had  encouraged  the  Narragansets  to  send 

*  The  tame  afterwards  called  Ninigret.  Janemo  was  doubtless  the  pronunciation,  /being 
■I  that  time  pronounced  yi;  therefore  Jianemo  mi^ht  have  been  sometimes  understood  Kiane* 
aw.     Winlhrop  writes  tne  name  Ayanemo  in  one  mstancc. 

t  Tbe  author  of  TcUim  of  the  hidiam  seems  dismally  confused  in  attempting  to  nanrats 
rims  aflhin,  but  aee  Haxard,  u.  S5  and  S6. 
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wampum,  that  is,  their  money,  giving  them  to  understand  tliat  he  would  not 
be  hard  with  them ;  in  so  far,  that  they  had  trusted  to  his  generosity,  aud  sent 
him  a  considerable  amount.  The  ver^'  face  of  it  shows  clearly,  that  it  was  a 
trick  of  Uncos  to  leave  the  amoimt  indefinitely  stated,  which  gave  hini  the 
chance,  (that  a  knave  will  alwa}'s  seize  upon,)  to  act  according  to  tlie  caprice 
of  his  own  mind  on  any  pretence  afterwards. 

The  commissioners  say,  tliat  ^  no  such  parcels  were  brought,**  though,  in 
a  few  linos  after,  in  their  records,  we  read :  *^  And  for  tliat  wampums  aud 
goods  sent,  [to  Uncas,]  as  they  were  but  small  parctls,  and  scarce  cousidenible 
for  such  a  pur[>ose,''  namely,  tlie  rrdein])tion  of  their  chief:  and  still,  tbcy 
add  ;*  ^  Rut  Unceis  deuioth,  and  the  Narragimsct  deputies  did  not  alledge, 
much  less  prove  that  any  ransom  Avas  agreed,  nor  so  much  as  any  treaty 
begun  to  rrdoom  tlicir  imprisoned  sachem.**  Therefore  it  appears  quite 
clear  that  Uncas  had  all  the  English  in  his  favor,  who,  to  pre8er\''e  his  friend- 
ship, caressed  and  called  him  their  friend ;  whiles  ou  the  other  hand,  the 
agents  from  the  Narragansets  were  frowned  upon,  aud  no  doubt  labored  under 
the  disad^Tintago  of  not  being  personally  known  to  the  English. 

As  to  the  goods  which  Imcas  had  received,  the  commissioners  say,  "A 
part  of  them  [wtTo]  disposed  [of]  by  Mianlunnomoh  himself,  to  Uncas*  coun- 
sellors and  captains,  for  some  favor,  either  past  or  hoped  for,  aud  part  were 
given  and  sent  to  Uncas,  and  to  his  stpiaw  for  preserving  his  life  so  long,  and 
using  him  courteously  during  his  imprisonment." 

Here  ended  this  matter ;  but  before  the  Narraganset  deputies  left  the  court, 
the  English  made  tliein  sign  an  agreement,  tliat  thev  would  not  make  war 
upon  Uncas,  ''  vntill  after  the  next  planting  of  com."  Aud  even  then,  that 
they  should  give  30  days*  notice  to  the  English  before  commencing  hoatili- 
ties.  Also  tliat  if  **  any  of  the  Nayantick  Pecotts  should  make  any  aaaauh 
upon  Uncas  or  any  of  his,  they  would  deliver  them  up  to  the  English  to  be 
punished  according  to  their  demerits.  And  that  they  would  not  use  anj 
means  to  procure  the  Mawhakes  to  come  against  Uncas  during  this  truce." 
At  the  same  time  the  English  took  due  care  to  notify  the  Narraganset  com- 
missioners, by  way  of  awing  them  into  terms,  that  if  they  did  molest  the 
Mohegans,  all  the  Euglisli  would  be  upon  them. 

The  date  of  this  nereement,  if  so  we  may  call  it,  is,  "  Hartford,  the  xvigth 
of  Septeinlior,  1(>44,**  and  was  signed  by  four  Indians ;  oue  besides  those 
named  above,  called  Chimough. 

That  no  p«u<s{ige  niiglit  be  left  open  for  excuse,  in  case  of  war,  it  was  also 
mentioned^  that  "  |)n)of  of  the  ransom  charged  **  must  he  made  satlsfiictory 
to  the  I'iiiglish  Iwfore  war  was  Iwgun. 

The  power  of  Pessac^is  and  ^Vinifrret  at  this  time  was  much  feared  liy  the 
English,  and  they  were  ready  to  believe,  any  rejwrts  of  the  hostile  doings  of 
the  Namiguiis<'ts,  who,  since  tlie  subjection  of  the  Perpiots,  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  all  their  neighlwrs,  except  the  English,  as  the  Peqiiots  had 
done  bofore  tliern.  The  Mohorfnns  were  also  in  great  fear  of  them,  as  well 
af\er  as  before  the  dezith  of  Mlantunnomoh ;  but  for  whose  misfortune  in 
being  made  a  ))risoiier  by  a  stnitagem  of  Unras,  or  his  captains,  the  English 
might  have  S(H*n  far  greater  troubles  from  them  than  they  did,  judging  firom 
the  known  abilities  of  that  great  chief. 

There  was  "a  meeting  extraordinarj- **  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies,  in  July,  1(>45,  at  Boston,  "conrerning  the  French  business,  and  the 
yrwrs  between  Pissicus  and  Vncus  being  iK^gun."  Their  first  business  was  to 
despatch  away  messengers  to  request  the  a))i)earance  of  the  liead  men  of  the 
belligerents  to  appear  themselves  at  Boston,  or  to  send  some  of  their  chief 
men,  that  the  diihculties  between  them  might  be  settled. 

These  messengers,  Sergeant  John  Dames,  [Davis  ?]  Benidid  AmMy  and 
Francis  Smvth,  on  their  f&st  arrival  at  Narraganset,  were  welcomed  li^  the 
sachems,  wno  offered  them  guides  to  conduct  them  to  Uncas ;  but,  either 
having  understood  their  intentions,  or  judging  firom  their  appearance  that 
the  English  messengers  meant  them  no  good,  changed  their  deportment 
altogether,  and  in  the  mean  time  secretly  despatched  messengers  to  the 
Nianticks  before  them,  giving  them  to  unaeretand  what  was  ffoing  forward. 
After  thiSi  say  the  messengers,  **  there  vi*as  nothing  but  proud  anil  insoleBt 
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passaffos  [from  Mnigrd,]  The  Indian  guides  which  they  had  brought  with 
them  from  PumAom  and  Sokakanoeo  were,  by  frowns  and  tlircatening  8})eeche8, 
discouraged,  and  returned ;  no  other  guides  could  be  obtained."  The 
sachems  said  they  knew,  by  what  was^one  at  Hartford  last  year,  that  die 
English  would  urge  peac«,  **  hut  they  were  rtsolvedj  they  said,  to  have  no  peace 
wiOunU  Uhcas  his  heady  As  to  who  began  the  war,  they  cared  not,  but  they 
were  resolved  to  continue  it ;  that  if  the  English  did  not  withdraw  theu* 
soldiers  from  Uhcas,  they  should  consider  it  a  hreach  of  former  covenants, 
and  would  procure  as  many  Mohawks  as  the  English  had  soldiers  to  bring 
against  them.  They  reviled  Uncos  for  liuving  wounded  himself,  and  then 
charging  it  u))on  them,  and  said  he  was  no  friend  of  the  English,  but  would 
now,  if  he  diu*st,  kill  the  English  messengers,  and  lay  that  to  them.  There- 
fore, not  beins  able  to  proceed,  the  English  messengers  returned  to  the  Nar- 
ragansets,  ana  acquainted  Pessacus  of  what  had  passed,  desiring  he  would 
furnish  them  with  guides ;  "  he,  (in  scorn,  as  they  apprehended  it,)  offered 
tfaem  an  old  Peacott  squaw." 

The  messengers  now  thought  themselves  in  danger  of  being  mas- 
flacred ;  **  three  Indians  with  hatchets  standing  behind  the  interpreter  in  a 
suspicious  manner,  white  he  was  speaking  with  Pessacus,  and  the  rest,  frowning 
and  expressing  much  distemper  in  their  countenance  and  carriage."  So, 
without  much  loss  of  time,  they  began  to  retrace  their  steps.  On  leaving 
Pessacus,  they  told  him  they  should  lodge  at  an  English  trading  house  not  far 
cyfftbat  night,  and  it*  he  wanted  to  send  any  word  to  the  Elnglis^  he  miffht  send 
to  them.  In  the  morning,  he  invited  them  to  return,  and  said  he  would  furnish 
tfaem  with  ^ides  to  visit  Uncas,  but  he  would  not  suspend  hostilities.  Not  daring 
to  risk  the  journey,  the  messengers  returned  home.  Arnold,  the  interpreter, 
testified  that  this  was  a  true  relation  of  what  had  passed,  which  is  necessary  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  as  something  may  appear,  as  we  proceed,  impeaching  the 
▼eracity  of  Arnold. 

Meanwhile  the  commissioners  set  forth  an  armament  to  defend  Uncas,  at  all 
hazards.  To  justify  this  movement,  they  declare,  that,  "  considering  the  great 
provocations  ofiered,  and  the  necessity  we  should  be  put  unto  of  making  war 
upon  the  Narrolncrgin,  &c.  and  being  also  careful  m  a  matter  of  so  great 
weiffht  and  general  concernment  to  see  the  way  cleared  and  to  give  satisfaction 
to  all  the  coK>nists,  did  think  fit  to  advise  with  such  of  the  magistrates  and 
elders  of  the  Massachusetts  as  were  then  at  hand,  and  also  virith  some  of  the 
chief  military  commanders  there,  who  being  assembled,  it  was  then  agreed : 
First,  that  our  engagement  bound  us  to  aid  and  defend  the  Mohegan  sachenrL 
Secondly,  that  this  aid  could  not  be  intended  only  to  defend  him  and  his,  in 
his  fort  or  habitation,  but,  (according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  such 
covenants  or  engagements  considered  with  the  ground  or  occasion  thereof,)  so 
to  aid  him  as  hee  might  be  preserved  in  his  liberty  and  estate.  Thirdly,  that 
this  aid  must  be  speedy,  least  he  might  be  swallowed  up  in  tlio  mean  time, 
and  so  come  too  late." 

^  According  to  the  counsel  and  determination  aforesaid,  the  commissioners, 
considering  the  present  danger  of  Uiuas  the  Mohegan  sachem,  (his  fort  having 
been  divers  times  assaulted  by  a  great  army  of  the  Narrohiggansets,  &c.] 
agreed  to  have  40  soldiers  sent  with  all  expedition  for  his  derense."  Lieu- 
tenant AQuarUm  and  Sergeant  John  Davis  led  this  companv,  conducted  by  two  of 

*  CvidutmakiiCs^  Indians  as  guides.    Atherton  was  ordered  not  to  make  an 

*  attempt  upon  the  town  otherwise  than  in  UncasI*  defence."  Captain  Mason 
of  Connecticut  was  to  join  him,  and  take  the  chief  command.  Forty  men 
were  ordered  also  fiom  Connecticut,  and  30  from  New  Haven  under  Lieu- 
lenaLt  Sealy.  In  their  instructions  to  Mason,  the  commissioners  say,  ^  We  so 
now  aim  at  the  protection  of  the  Mohegaus,  that  we  would  have  no  opportunity 
neglected  to  weaken  the  Narragansets  and  their  confederates,  in  their  number 
of  men,  their  cane  canoes,  wigwams,  wampum  and  goods.  We  look  upon 
tfae  Ntanticks  as  the  chief  incendiaries  and  causes  of  the  war,  and  should  be 
glad  tbey  might  fir^t  feel  the  smart  of  it"  The  Nianticks,  therefore,  were 
paorticulariy  to  be  had  in  view  by  Mason,  and  he  vraa  informed  at  the  nme 
time  that  Maaaachusetts  and  Plimonth  were  forthwith  to  send  "another  arn^ 
to  invade  the  Narragansets." 
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The  commissioners  now  proceeded  to  make  choice  of  a  commander  in 
chief  of  the  two  armies.  Major  Eduxtrd  Gibbons  was  unanimously  elected. 
In  his  instructions  is  this  passage :  **  Whereas  the  sc^pe  and  cause  of  thii 
expedition  is  not  only  to  aid  tlie  Mohegans,  but  to  offend  the  Narraganaet^ 
Niantieks,  and  other  tlieir  confederates.^  He  was  directed  also  to  conclude 
peace  witli  them,  if  they  desired  it,  provided  it  were  made  with 


reference  to  damages,  &c.  And  they  say,  ''But  withal,  according  to  our 
engagements,  you  are  to  provide  for  Uncar  ftiture  safety,  that  his  plantatioDS 
be  not  invaded,  that  his  men  and  squaws  may  attend  their  planting  and  filing 
and  other  occasions  without  fear  or  injury,  and  Vssamequiney  Pomham^ 
Sokdkonoco^  Oulchamakin,  and  other  Indians,  friends  or  subjects  to  the  EngliBh, 
be  not  molested,"  &c. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  JSRardunnomohy  which  was  in  September,  1643^  hie 
brother  PessacuSy  "the  new  sachem  of  Narraganset,"  then  **a  young  man 
about  20,"  sent  to  Governor  }f^nthrop  of  Massachusetts,  as  a  present,  an  oUer 
coaly  a  girdle  of  wampum,  and  some  of  that  article  besides,  in  value  about 
£15. .  The  messenger,  named  JVashosty*  also  a  sachem,  told  the  governor  that 
his  chief  desired  to  continue  iu  peace  with  the  English ;  but  that  he  was 
about  to  make  war  upon  Uncos,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  hoped 
tliey  wtfuld  not  interfere,  nor  aid  Uncos,  The  governor  said  they  wished  to 
be  at  peace  with  all  Indians,  and  that  all  Indians  would  be  at  peace  amoiig 
themselves,  and  that  they  must  agree  to  this,  or  tlicy  could  not  accept  their 
present  Washost  said  he  was  instnicted  no  further  than  to  make  known  his 
mission  and  leave  the  present,  which  he  did,  and  returned  to  his  own  country. 
This  was  in  February,  1644,  N.  S.  Within  the  same  month,  tlie  same  messenger 
appeared  again  at  Boston ;  and  "  his  errand  was,  (says  Governor  Wirdhroip^  that^ 
seeing  they,  at  our  request,  had  set  still  this  year,  that  now  this  next  year  we 
would  grant  their  request,  and  suffer  them  to  fight  with  OiikuSy  with  manj 
arguments."  But  he  was  answered,  that  the  English  would  not  allow  such  a 
proceeding,  and  if  they  persisted  all  the  English  would  fall  upon  them. 

Planting  time,  and  30  days  Upsides,  had  passed  before  •  the  English  sent  an 
army  to  invade  the  Narraganscts.  Ptssocus  and  the  other  chiefs  had  done  all 
they  could  do  to  cause  the  English  to  remain  neutral,  but  now  determined  lo 
wait  no  longer,  and  hostile  acts  were  committed  on  both  sides. 

The  traditionary  account  of  Uncaps  being  besieged  in  his  fort  by  tbe 
Narraganscts  will  very  properly  be  looked  for  in  this  connection,  as  it  has 
not  omy  adorned  some  tales  of  the.  Indians,  but  has  been  seriously  urged  as 
truth  in  more  imposing  forms.  What  we  are  about  to  give  is  contained  in 
a  letter,  dated  at  New  Haven,  19  September,  1796,  by  Jfm,  L^ffingtocUy  and  di- 
rected Dr,  TrumbtdL 

*' At  the  time  the  Mohegan  trilje  of  Indiana  wore  liesiegcd  by  the  Narragan- 
sct  tribe,  in  a  fort  near  the  River  Thames,  between  Norwich  and  New 
London,  the  provisions  of  the  l)esieged  being  nearlv  exhausted,  Uncas,  their 
sachem,  found  means  to  inform  the  settlers  at  Saybrook  of  their  distress,  and  the 
danger  they  would  be  iu  from  the  Narragansets,  if  tJie  Mohegan  tribe  were  cut 
off.  Ensign  Thomas  Leffingwell,  one  of  the  first  settlers  there,  loaded  a  canoe 
with  beef,  com  and  peas,  and  in  the  night  time  paddled  from  Saybrook  into  the 
Thames,  and  had  the  address  to  get  the  whole  mto  the  fort  of  the  besieged  ^^ 
received  a  deed  from  Uncos  of  tJie  town  of  Non\'ich,  and  made  his  escape 
that  very  night  In  consequence  of  which,  the  besiegers,  finding  Uncos  bad 
procured  relief,  raised  the  siege,  and  the  Mohegan  tribe  were  saved,  and  have 
ever  proved  strict  friends  to  the  N.  England  settlers."  \ 

The  above  agrees  very  well  with  Mr.  Hyde's  account  "  When  Uneas  and 
tribe  were  attacked  by  a  potent  enemy,  and  blocked  up  in  their  fort  on  a  hill, 
by  the  side  of  the  great  river,  and  almost  starved  to  death,  Lieut  Tlios, 
L^ngwdly  Capt  Befy.  Brewster^  of  said  Norwich,  and  others,  secretly  carried 

*  Perhaps  tbe  same  as  Avnuhert, 

f  Copied  froia  the  original,  for  the  author,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Ely,  vdio  thus  remarks  upoo  it : 
"This  tradilioBt  from  a  highly  respectable  source.  Trumbull  states  as  history;  yet,  in  some 
minor  points,  at  least,  it  would  seem  obvious  that  tne  tradition  could  not  have  been  atrietly 
praserved  lor  100  years."    M8,  Utter. 
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their  provision,  in  the  night  soasons,  upon  which  tlic  enemy  raised  the  sie^."* 
In  consideration  of  which,  "  Uncos  gave  sundry  donations  of  land,"  &c.f 

At  the  con^ss  of  the  conunissioners  at  Boston,  in  1645,  above  mentioned, 
it  was  ascertamed  that  the  present  from  Pessacus  still  remained  among  them, 
and  therefore  he  might  think  it  was  probable  that  the  English  had  complied 
with  tlieir  desires,  as  they  had  not  returned  it.  Lest  this  siiould  be  so  under- 
stood. Captain  Harding,  Mr.  JVelbome,  and  Benedict  Arnold,  were  ordered  and 
commissioned  to  repair  to  the  Narraganset  country,  and  to  see,  if  possible, 
^  Piscux,  CanoumacuSy  Janemo^  and  other  sachems,  and  to  return  tlie  present 
before  mentioned,  and  to  inform  them  that  tlie  English  were  well  aware  of 
their  beginninir  and  prosecuting  a  war  upon  UncaSy  and  tiieir  <*  having 
wounded  and  slain  divers  of  his  men,  seized  many  of  liis  canoes,  taken  some 
prisoners,  spoiled  much  of  his  com,''  refused  to  treat  with  him,  and  threaten- 
ed the  English.  Nevertheless,  if  they  would  come  tlicmselves  forthwith  to 
Boston,  they  should  be  heard  and  protected  in  their  journey,  but  that  none 
except  themselves  would  be  treated  with,  and  if  they  refused  to  come,  the 
English  were  prepared  for  war,  and  would  proceed  immediately  against 
them. 

Harding  and  ffdbome  proceeded  to  Providence,  where  Arnold  was  to  join 
them.  But  he  was  not  there,  and  they  were  informed  that  he  dared  not 
Tenture  among  the  Narragansets.  WhotluT  be  had  been  acting  the  traiior 
with  them,  or  something  quite  as  much  to  merit  condenuiation,  we  will  leave 
the  reader  to  judjore  from  the  relation.  The  two  fonner,  therefore,  made  use  of 
Reverend  Mr.  H^iams  as  interpreter  in  their  business,  but  were  reprimanded 
1^  the  commissioners  for  it  on  their  return.  On  goinff  to  the  Narraganset 
■Bchems,  and  opening  their  business,  it  appeared  that  all  they  were  ordered 
to  charge  them  with  was  not  true;  or,  at  least,  denied  by  them.  These 
charges,  it  appears,  had  been  preferred  by  Arnold,  and  sworn  to  upon  oath. 
Tlie  chiefs  said  "that  lafiemo,  the  Nyantick  sachem,  had  been  ill  divers  days, 
bat  had  now  sent  six  men  to  present  his  respects  to  tiie  English,  and  to  declare 
his  assent  and  submission  to  what  the  Narrohiggenset  sachems  and  the  Eng- 
lish should  agree  upon.** 

It  was  in  the  end  agreed,  that  the  chiefs,  Pessacus,  Mexam,  and  divers 
others,  should  proceed  to  Boston,  agreeably  to  the  desire  of  the  English, 
which  they  did,  in  company  with  Harding  and  Wethomc,  who  brought  back 
the  old  present,  and  for  which  they  also  received  the  censure  of  the  congress. 
They  arrived  at  Boston  just  as  the  second  levy  of  troops  were  marching  out 
fat  their  country,  and  thus  the  expedition  was  stayed  until  the  result  of  a 
treaty  should  be  made  known. 

It  appeared,  on  a  conference  with  the  commissioners,  that  the  sachems  did 
not  fully  understand  the  nature  of  all  the  charges  against  them  before  leaving 
their  country,  and  in  justice  to  them  it  should  be  observed,  that,  so  far  as  the 
record  goes,  their  case  appears  to  us  tJie  easiest  to  be  defended  of  the  three 
parties  concerned.  They  told  the  commissioners  of  sundry  charges  they  had 
against  Unctu,  but  they  said  they  could  not  hear  them,  for  Uncca  was  not 

*  Some  very  beautiful  verses  appeared  several  years  since  in  the  Connecticut  Mirror,  to 
wiicb  it  seems  the  above  had  ^ven  rise.  They  were  prefaced  with  the  following  among 
olber  observalioni :  "  In  tlie  neie-hborhood  of  Molie^i^an  is  a  rude  recess,  environed  by  rocks, 
m^Hch  still  retains  the  name  of  me  '  chair  of  Unco* ; '  and  that  the  people  of  Uncaa  were 
PMTshing  with  hanger  when  LeJingtceU  brought  him  relief.    We  give  the  following  staozas 

"  The  monarch  sat  on  his  rocky  throne, 
Before  him  the  waters  lay ; 
His^ards  were  shapeless  columns  of  stone, 
Tbeir  loAy  helmets  with  moss  overgrown, 
And  their  spears  of  the  bracken  gray. 

"  His  lamps  were  the  fickle  stars,  that  beamed 
Through  the  veil  of  their  midnight  shroud, 
,  And  the  reddening  flashes  that  fitfully  gleamed 

When  the  distant  fires  of  the  war-dance  streamed 
WKerc  bis  foes  in  frantic  revel  screamed 
'Neath  their  canopy  of  cloud,''  dec. 

t  MB.  kHv  to  Dr.  TrtmMl,  before  cited,  aad  life  of  MBantuimomoh, 
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there  to  speak  for  himself;  and  that  they  had  hindered  his  being  notified  of 
their  coining.  As  to  a  breach  of  covenant,  they  maintained,  for  some  limei 
they  had  committed  none,  and  that  their  treatment  of  die  English  had  been 
misrepresented.  ^But,  (says  our  record,)  after  a  long  debate  and  some 
priuate  confcrrence,  they  had  with  Serjeant  CuUicvity  they  acknowledged 
they  had  brooken  promise  or  couenant  in  the  afore  menconed  warr% 
andofferrcd  to  make  another  truce  with  VhcaSj  either  till  next  plaDtinff 
tyme,  as  they  hod  done  last  yeare  at  Hartford,  or  for  a  yeare,  or  a  yeare  and 
a  quarter." 

They  had  been  induced  to  make  this  admission,  no  doubt,  by  the  perraa- 
sion  of  Ctdlicut,  who,  probably,  was  instructed  to  inform  tliem  that  the  safety 
of  their  country  depended  upon  their  compliance  with  tlie  wishes  of  the  Eng- 
lish at  tljis  time.  An  army  of  soldiers  was  at  that  moment  parading  t&e 
streets,  in  all  the  pomposity  of  a  modem  training,  which  must  have  reminded 
them  of  the  horrible  destruction  of  their  kindred  at  Mystic  eight  years 
before. 

The  proposition  of  a  truce  being  objected  to  by  the  English,  ^one  of  the 
sachems  offered  a  stick  or  a  wand  to  tne  commissioners,  expressing  bimselC 
that  therewith  they  put  the  power  and  disposition  of  the  war  into  their  handty 
and  desired  to  know  tphai  the  English  tvould  require  of  themJ*  They  were 
answered  that  tlie  expenses  and  trouble  they  had  caused  the  English  were 
very  great,  **  besides  the  damage  Vncas  bad  sustained ;  yet  to  show  tkdr 
moaeracon,  they  would  require  of  thein  but  tiooo  thousand  fathome  of  white 
wampon  for  tlieir  owne  satisfaccon,''  but  that  they  should  restore  to  Uhca9  all 
the  captives  and  canoes  taken  from  Iiim,  and  make  restitution  for  all  the  com 
they  had  spoiled.  As  for  the  last-mentioned  offence,  the  sachems  asserted 
there  had  been  none  such ;  fur  it  was  not  the  manner  of  the  Indians  to  dk» 
stroy  com. 

This  most  excellent  and  indirect  reproof  must  have  had  no  small  effect  on 
those  who  heard  it,  as  no  doubt  some  of  the  actors  as  well  as  the  advisers  of 
the  destruction  of -the  Indians'  corn,  previous  to  and  during  the  Pequot  war, 
were  now  present :  Block  Island,  and  the  fertile  fields  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Connecticut,  must  have  magnified  before  their  imaginations. 

Considering,  therefore,  that  this  cliar^  was  merely  imaginary,  and  that 
Uncos  had  U&cn  ond  killed  some  of  their  people,  the  Eufflish  consented  thai 
Uncas  ^  might  ^  restore  such  captives  and  canoes  as  he  hud  taken  from  tliem. 
Finally,  they  agreed  to  pay  die  wampum,  "  craning  onely  some  ease  in  tiie 
monner  and  t^mes  of  payment,"  and  on  the  evening  of  **  the  xxv'ijth  of  (he  6 
months  (August,)  1(54.5,"  articles  to  the  following  efiect  were  signed  oy  die 
principal  Indians  present : — 

1.  That  the  Narragaiisets  and  Nian ticks  had  made  war  upon  the  Moheoans 
contrary  to  former  treaties;  that  the  English  had  sent  messengers  to  tnem 
without  success,  which  hod  mode  them  prepare  for  war. 

2.  That  chiefs  duly  autliorized  were  now  at  Boston,  and  having  acknowl- 
edged their  breach  of  treaties,  having  "  thereby  not  only  endamaged  Vnau^ 
but  had  brought  much  charge  and  trouble  \\you  oil  the  English  colonieSi 
which  they  confest  were  just  thev  should  satisfy." 

3.  That  the  sachems  agree  for  their  nations  to  pay  to  the  English  3000 
fathom  **  of  good  white  wampun),  or  a  thinl  port  of  good  black  wampem- 
peage,  in  four  payments,  namely,"  500  fathom  in  20  days,  500  in  four  monthii 
500  at  or  before  next  planting  time,  and  500  in  two  years,  which  tlic  En^sh 
agree  to  accept  as  full  "  satistaccon." 

4.  That  each  party  of  the  Indians  was  to  restore  to  the  other  all  thinoii 
taken,  and  where  canoes  were  destroyed,  others  "  in  the  roonie  of  them,  nul 
as  good,"  were  to  be  given  in  return.  The  English  obligated  themselyes  fer 
Uncas. 

5.  That  as  many  matters  cannot  be  treated  of  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
UncaSf  they  are  to  be  deferred  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  commisaionen 
at  Hartford,  in  Sept  1646,  where  both  parties  should  D(;  heard. 

6.  The  Narragonset  and  Niantic  sachems  bind  themselves  to  keep  peace 
with  the  EInglish  and  their  successors,  "  and  with  Vhcas  the  Mohegan  snchem 
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and  his  men,  with  FMome^taii,*  Pomham^  Sokaknooco,  Cuichamakinj  Shoananfj 
PoBsaamawcnff  and  all  others.  And  that,  in  case  difficulties  occur,  they  are 
to  Apply  to  tne  English. 

7.  i^nev  promise  to  deliver  up  to  the  English  all  fugitives  who  shall  at  any 
tune  be  found  amons  them ;  to  pay  a  yearlv  tribute,  *^  a  mouth  before  Indian 
harvest,  every  year  after  this,  at  lioston,^  '<  for  all  such  Pecotts  as  live  amon^ 
them,"  accormng  to  the  treaty  of  1638 ;|  ^namely,  one  fatlioni  of  white 
^prampum  for  each  Pequot  man,  and  half  a  fathom  for  each  Peacott  youth, 
and  one  hand  length  of  wampum  for  each  Peacott  man-child;  and  if  IVeek- 
waA  Cake  §  refuse  to  pay  this  tribute  for  any  Pcacotts  with  him,  the  Narro- 
higganset  sagamores  promise  to  assist  the  English  against  him ; "  and  to  yield 
up  to  the  English  the  whole  PcMjuot  country. 

8.  The  sachems  promise  to  deliver  four  of  their  children  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  "viz^  Pissacus  his  eldest  sonn,  the  sonn  of  Tassaquanawitt^ 
brother  to  PisgacuSf  Jiwashanot  his  sonn,  and  Ewansnad^s  sonn,  a  Nyantick,  to 
be  kept  as  pledges  or  hostages,*^  until  the  wampum  siiould  be  all  paid,  and  thej 
had  met  ifncat  at  Hartford,  and  Jancmo  and  Wypetodc  11  had  signed  these  arti- 
cles. As  the  children  were  to  be  sent  for,  fViiotoask,  Pomamse,  Jauxuaot^  and 
Waughwcamno  offered  their  persons  as  security  for  their  delivery,  who  were 
accepted. 

9.  Both  the  securities  and  hostages  were  to  be  supported  at  the  charge  of 
the  Enffiish. 

10.  That  if  any  hostilities  were  committed  while  this  treaty  was  making, 
and  before  its  provisions  were  known,  such  acts  not  to  be  considered  a  viola- 
tion thereo£ 

11.  They  agree  not  to  sell  any  of  tlieir  lands  without  the  consent  of  the 
eommisaioners. 

ISL  If  any  Pequots  should  be  foimd  among  them  who  had  murdered  Enff- 
fiah,  they  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  English.  Here  follow  the  names,  wmi 
a  noik  to  each. 

Pessecus, 
AuMSAAquEN,  IT  dtpuJhf , 

for  Ihe  NianhckM^ 
AnnAS, 

POMMUSH, 
CuTCHAMAKIirS, 

Weekesaano, 

WlTTOWASH. 

We  do  not  see  MtxanCs  or  Mixanno^s  name  among  the  signers,  although 
he  is  mentioned  as  being  present,  unless  another  name  was  then  applied  to 
him.  There  were  four  interpreters  employed  upon  the  occasion,  namely, 
Seraeant  CuJlieut  and  his  Indian  man,  Cutchamakin  and  Josias.** 

Aom  this  time  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  commissioners,  the  country 
aeems  not  to  have  been  much  disturbed.  In  the  mean  time,  however.  Uneasy 
without  any  regard  to  the  promise  and  obligations  the  English  had  laid  them* 
aelves  under  for  him,  undertook  to  chastise  a  Narraganset  sachem  for  some 
alleged  of&nce.  On  opening  their  congress,  at  New  Haven,  letters  from  Mr. 
Morton  and  Mr.  PdarSy  at  requot,  were  read  by  the  commissioners,  givins 
accounts  of  Uncaps  perfidy.  The  complainants  were  sent  to,  and  in  formed 
that  Untas  was  shortly  to  be  there,  and  that  they  should  bring  their  proof  in 
Older  to  a  trial. 

Meanwhile  Uneas  came,  who,  after  waiting  a  few  days,  and  his  accusers 
not  appearing,  was  examined  and  dismissed.  It  appears  that  the  English  at 
Nameoke,  since  Saybrook,  t^cre  the  suffering  party,  as  their  neighborhood 
was  the  scene  of  Unetu^s  depredations.  Of  some  of  the  charges  he  acknowl- 
edged himself  guilty,  especially  of  fighting  JSTeckwash  [Wequash]  Cooke  so 
near  to  the  plantation  at  Peauot ;  although  he  alle^d  that  some  of  the  Eng- 
fiah  there  had  encouraged  nequash  to  hunt  upon  his  lands.    He  was  informal 

*  OicMMMfimi.  t  Perhaps  Shoshanim,  or  Sholan. 

t  See  page  61,  ante.  ^  IVeqtuuh  Cook.  n  Wepiteamoek, 

f  AwoMeqmn,  **  Son  of  Ckikataubvt,  probably. 
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that  his  brother  had  also  been  guilty  of  some  oflence,  but  neither  the 
nor  the  accused  were  present,  and,  therefore,  it  could  not  be  acted  upon.  So^ 
after  a  kind  of  reprimand,  Uncos  was  dismissed,  as  we  have  just  mentkuied. 
But  before  he  liad  lefl  the  town,  Mr.  Wm,  Morion  arrived  at  court,  with  three 
Indians,  to  maintain  the  action  against  him ;  he  was,  therefore,  called  in,  and  a 
hearing  was  had,  ^  but  the  commissioners  founde  noe  cause  to  alter  the  fbrmer 
>vriting€  giucn  him.**  This  was  as  regarded  the  afiair  with  fFtauash,  Mr. 
Morton  then  produced  a  Pequot  powwow,  named  Jfampushdj  wno,  he  said, 
had  charged  Uncas  with  having  hired  him  to  do  violence  to  anotlicr  Indian,  or« 
to  procure  it  to  t)e  done,  which  accordingly  was  effected,  the  Indian  being 
wounded  with  a  hatchet.  This  crime  was  at  first  laid  to  the  charge  of  IVt- 
quash,  as  Uncas  had  intended.  "But  aflcr  [wards,]  the  Pequat's  powwow, 
troubled  in  conscience,  could  have  no  rest  till  he  had  discoured  Vncus  to  be 
the  author."  He  first  related  his  guilt  to  Robin,*  an  Indian  servant  of  Mr. 
Jfxnthrop ;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  tlic  whole  court,  JFampushd,  the  only  wit- 
ness, on  being  questioned  through  Mr.  Stanton,  the  intorf)retcr,  told  a  atoiy 
diametrically  the  reverse  of  what  he  had  before  stated.  "  lie  cleared  Vncus, 
and  cast  the  plot  and  guilt  vpon  JVeckioash  Cooke  and  Robin ;^  ''and  though 
the  other  two  Pequats,  whereof  the  one  was  Robin's  brother,  seemed  much 
ofTended,"  and  said  Uncas  had  hired  him  to  alter  his  charge,  "yet  he  peraisCed, 
and  said  A'eckwask  Cooke  and  Robin  had  giuen  him  a  [)ayre  of  breechea,  and 
promised  him  25  fadomo  of  wampum,  to  cn^i  the  plot  u|)on  Fncus,  and  that  the 
English  plantacnn  and  Pequats  knew  it.  The  commissioners  abhorring  this 
dhiilish  falshoode,  and  advisiuge  Vncus,  if  he  rxf>ected  any  favoure  and  reaped 
from  the  English,  to  liaue  no  hand  in  any  such  designes  or  vniust  wayea." 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  court  did  not  doubt  much  of  the  villany  of  Uneag^ 
but,  for  reasons  not  required  here  to  be  named,  he  was  treated  as  a  fond 
parent  often  treats  a  disobedient  child  ;  reminded  of  the  end  to  which  aucb 
crimes  load ;  and  seem  to  threaten  clinstisem^'nt  in  their  words,  while  their 
dejwrtment  holds  out  quite  different  language. 

At  the  congress  of  the  United  Colonic^s,  at  Boston,  in  July,  1647,  Mr.  John 
fVinthrop  of  Connecticut  presented  a  petition,  "  in  the  name  of  many  Pequatti^" 
in  the  preamble  of  which  Casmamon  and  Obechiquod  are  named,  rcqueating 
that  they  might  have  lilx^rty  to  dwell  somewhere  under  the  protection  of  the 
English,  which  they  might  appoint.  They  acknowledged  that  their  sacheoBB 
and  people  had  done  very  ill  against  the  English  formerly,  for  which  they  bad 
justly  suftered  and  been  rightfully  conquered  by  the  English ;  but  that  tliey  had 
had  no  hand,  by  consent  or  other^nse,  in  shedding  the  blood  of  the  Engliah, 
and  that  it  was  by  the  advice  of  JVtcovash  f  that  they  fled  from  their  countiy, 
being  promised  by  him  that  the  English  would  not  liurt  them,  if  they  did  not 
join  against  them.  The  names  of  (j2  craving  pardon  and  protection  were  at 
die  same  time  communicated. 

In  answer  the  commissioners  say,  that  while  Wtquash  lived  he  had  made  no 
mention  of  "  such  iimoc'ent  Pequats,  or  from  any  other  person  since ;"  and  on 
"  enquiry  from  Thomas  Stanton,  from  Foxon,  one  of  Uncus  his  men,  and  at  last 
by  confession  of  the  Pequats  present,  found  that  some  of  the  petitioners  were 
in  Mistick  fort  in  fight  against  the  English,  and  fled  away  in  the  smoke,**  and 
that  others  were  at  other  times  in  arms  against  the  English  and  Mohe^anii 
and,  therefore,  the  ground  of  tlieir  petition  was  false  and  deceitful. 

It  appears  that  they  had  taken  refuge  under  Uncas,  who  had  promised  them 
good  usaffe,  which  was  proliably  on  condition  that  they  should  ])ay  liiin  a 
tribute.    They  resided  at  this  tunc  at  Nainyok. 

At  the  same  court,  Obechiquod  complained  tliat  Uncas  had  forcibly  taken 
away  his  wife,  and  criminally  obliged  her  to  live  with  him.  "  Foxon  being 
present,  as  Unccu^s  deputy,  was  questioned  about  this  base  and  uusuflferable 
outrage ;  he  denied  that  Uncas  either  took  or  kept  away,  Obechiquod*s  wife  bj 
force,  and  affirmed  that  [on]  Obechiquod*s  withdrawing,  with  other  Peqnott^ 

*  His  Indian  name  was  Ctumamon,  perhaps  the  same  as  Castatsinnamon,  or  Cascuuiemomf 

t  Wiequathf  the  ^tor.  He  became  a  noted  pra^nn^  Indian,  aAer  the  Poquol  war,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  died  by  poijrai.  Frequent  mention  will  be  found  of  him  elscwhero  ia 
oar  won. 
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fitnn  Unca9y  his  wife  refused  to  go  with  him ;  and  that,  among  the  Indians^  it  is 
CMual  when  a  wifb  so  deserts  her  husband,  another  may  take  her.  Obechquod 
•ffirmed  that  Uneag  had  dealt  criminally  before,  and  still  kept  her  against 
herwUl." 

Thoueh  not  satisfied  in  point  of  proof,  the  commissioners  said,  **  Yet  ab- 
horing  Siat  lustful  adulterous  carriage  of  Uncaa^  as  it  is  acknowledged  and 
ndttiffated  by  Foxon^  and  ordered  that  he  should  restore  the  wife,  and  that 
Ohwdquod  have  liberty  to  settle  under  the  protection  of  the  English,  where 
they  should  direct.* 

Oomplaints  at  this  time  were  as  thick  upion  the  head  of  Uncas  as  can  well 
be  conceived  of,  and  still  we  do  not  imagine  that  half  the  crimes  he  was  guilty 
o£  are  on  record.  Another  Indian  named  SanapSj  at  the  same  time,  complain- 
ed that  he  had  dealt  in  like  manner  with  the  wife  of  another  chief^  since  dead ; 
that  he  had  taken  away  his  com  and  beans,  and  attempted  his  life  also.  The 
coiut  say  they  found  no  proof,  **  first  or  last,  of  these  charges,**  stifl,  as  to  the 
oom  and  beans,  **  Foxon  conceives  Uncas  seized  it  because  Sannop,  with  a 
F^uol,  in  a  disorderly  manner  withdrew  himself  from  UncasT*  Hence  it 
■eems  not  much  evidence  vms  required,  as  Uncases  deputy  uniformly  pleaded 
guBtr ;  and  the  court  could  do  no  less  than  order  that,  on  investigation,  he 
Hioiud  make  restitution.  As  to  Sannop,  who  was  **  no  Pecjuot,"  but  a  ^  Con- 
necticut Indian,"  he  had  liberty  to  live  under  the  protection  of  the  English 


To  the  charges  of  the  Pequots  against  UneaSf  of  ^  his  vnjustice  and  tyranny, 
dimwinffe  vrampam  from  them  vpon  new  pretences,"  ^they  say  they  haue 
gioen  him  wampam  40  times  since  they  came  vnder  him,  and  that  they  haue 
■ent  wampam  by  him  to  the  English  25  times,"  and  had  no  account  that  he 
erer  delivered  it ;  it  was  answered  by  Foxoriy  that  Uncas  had  received  wam- 
pam  divers  times  as  tribute,  but  denied  that,  in  particular,  any  had  been  given 
nim  for  die  English,  and  that  *'  be  thinks  the  nomber  of*^  25  times  to  be 
•llMrether  false." 

There  were  a  long  train  of  charges  against  Uncas  for  his  oppression  of  the 
Pequots,  which  when  the  commissioners  had  heard  through,  they  ^  ordered 
tint  Vneus  be  duly  reproved,  and  seriously  enformed  that  the  English  cannot 
owne  or  protect  him  in  any  vnlawful,  much  lesse  trccherous  and  outrageous 
."  And  notwithstanding  the  commissioners  seem  not  to  doubt  of  the 
of  their  ally,  yet  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  to  relieve  the 

i  Pequots,  because  that  "afler  the  [Pequot]  warre  they  spared  the 

lines  of  such  as  had  noe  hand  in  the  bloude  of  the  English."  To  say  the  least 
of  which,  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  consideration,  that  because  some  innocent 
people  had  not  been  destroyed  in  war,  they  might  be  harassed  according  as 
ttie  caprice  of  abandoned  minds  might  dictate. 

Mr.  Jotm  Wtnthrop  next  prefers  a  complaint  against  Uncas  from  another 
:  the  NipmuKS  had  been  attacked,  in  1646,  by  130  Mohegans,  under 
lo,  a  brotner  of  Uncas.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  killed  any  of  them, 
but  robbed  them  of  effects  to  a  great  amount ;  among  which  are  enumerated 
35  fathom  of  wampum,  10  cop])er  kettles,  10  ^  great  hempen  baskets,"  many 
beer  skins,  deer  skins,  &c.  Of  this  charge  Foxon  said  Uncas  was  not  guilty. 
Ibr  that  he  kmew  nothing  of  NowequcCs  proceedings  in  it ;  that  at  the  time  of 
it  [September]  Uncas,  with  his  chief  counsellors,  was  at  New  Haven  with  the 
commisttoners  of  the  United  Colonies ;  and  that  N'owtqua  had  at  the  same 
time  robbed  some  of  Uncas*s  own  people. 

It  was  also  urged  by  Wtnthrop,  that  not  long  before  the  meeting  of  the  com- 
miMODers  in  September,  1647,  this  same  Mtoequa  had  beeii  with  40  or  50  men 
to  Firiier^  Island,  where  he  had  broken  up  a  canoe  belonging  to  him,  and  greatly 
ekurmed  his  man  and  an  Indian  who  were  there  at  that  time.  That  Mwequa 
next  ^hovered  against  the  English  plantation,  in  a  suspicious  manner,  with  40 
or  50  of  his  men,  many  of  them  armed  with  gunns,  to  the  aflfrightment  not 
ooely  of  the  Indiaois  on  the  shore  ^soe  that  some  of  them  began  to  bring  their 
goods  to  the  Englkh  houses)  but  divers  of  the  English  themselues." 

*  This  chief  is  the  same,  we  believe,  called  in  a  later  part  of  the  records  (Hazard,  ii.  413) 
JMaehictwood.  He  was  fiiie<L  with  seven  others,  ten  fathom  of  wampum  for  going  to  fight 
the  Poeomptuek  Indians  with  Umeui,  in  the  summer  of  1669, 
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These  charsefl  being  admitted  bv  Fooson,  the  commissionen  *<  ordered  that 
FneuB  from  tnem  be  mlly  informed,  that  he  must  either  regulate  and  contiiuia 
his  brother  in  a  righteous  and  peaceable  frame  for  the  future  ynderstaDdinge^ 
and  providing  that  vpon  due  proof  due  restitution  to  be  made  to  such  as  haue 
been  wrongea  by  him,  or  else  wholy  disert  and  leaue  him,  that  the  Narragm- 
sett  and  others  may  requere  and  recouer  satisfaction  as  they  can." 

We  pass  now  to  the  year  1651,  omitting  to  notice  some  few  eyents  more  or 
less  connected  with  our  subject,  which,  in  another  chapter,  may  properly  piK 
under  review. 

Last  year,  Tlwmas  Stanton  had  been  ordered  *^  to  get  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber and  names  of  the  several  Pequots  living  among  the  Narragansets^  Niantidu^ 
or  Mohegan  Indians,  &c. ;  who,  by  an  agreement  made  after  the  Pequot  war,  are 
justly  trwutaries  to  the  English  colonies,  and  to  receive  the  tribute  due  for  this 
last  year."  Stanton  now  appeared  as  interpreter,  and  with  him  came  aho 
Uncos  and  several  of  his  men,  Wequash  Cook  and  some  of  Atntiacmcj/rt"  uien, 
**  Robert,  a  Pequot,  sometimes  a  servant  to  Mr.  ffirUhrop,  and  some  with  hioo. 
and  some  Pequots  living  on  Long  Island."  They  at  Uiis  time  delivered  3^ 
fathom  of  wampum.    Of  this  Uncas  brought  79,  A'inigreVs  men  91,  &c. 

''This  wampum  being  laid  down,  Uncas  and  others  of  the  Pequots 
demanded  why  this  tribute  was  required,  how  long  it  was  to  continue,  and 
whether  the  children  to  be  lK)m  hereafter  were  to  pay  it."  They  were 
answered  that  the  tribute  had  been  due  yearly  from  the  Pequots  since  16%^ 
on  account  of  their  murders,  wars,  &c.  upon  tlie  English.  ''Wherefore  dw 
commissioners  might  have  required  botli  account  and  pa^'mcnt,  as  of  a  juK 
debt,  for  time  past,  but  are  contented,  if  it  lie  thankfully  accepted,  to  remit 
what  is  past,  accounting  ouly  from  1()50,  when  Thomas  Stanton^s  employment 
and  salary  befaii."  Also  that  the  tribute  should  end  in  ten  vears  mor&  and 
that  chilclren  hereafter  bom  should  Ix)  exempt.  Hitherto  all  male  childnn 
were  taxed. 

The  next  matter  witli  which  wc  shall  proceed,  has,  in  tlie  life  of 
quuiy  been  merely  glanced  at,  and  reserved  for  tins  place,  to  which  it 
Droperly  belongs. 

We  have  now  arrived  to  die  ye€U'  16G1,  and  it  was  in  the  spring  of  this  year 
that  a  war  broke  out  between  Uncas  and  the  old  sachem  before  named,  h, 
seems  very  clear  that  the  Wampanoogs  had  been  friendly  to  the  NarragBnaBt% 
for  a  long  time  previous;  being  separated  from  them,  were  not  oAen 
involved  in  their  troubles.  They  saw  how  Uncas  was  favored  by  the  En^kfa, 
and  were,  therefore,  careful  to  have  notliing  to  do  with  the  Mohegana^  from 
whom  they  were  still  fartlier  removed.  Of  the  rise,  progress  and  tennination 
of  their  war  upon  the  Quabaogs,  a  tribe  of  Nipmuks  belonging  to  /f'luaffuwui, 
the  reader  may  gather  the  most  important  facts  from  some  documents,*  which 
we  shall  in  tlie  next  place  lay  before  him. 

« 

"Mercurius  de  Qoabaconk,  or  a  declaration  of  the  dealings  of  Vnca$ 
and  the  Molieghi  Indians,  to  certain  Indians  the  inhabitants  of  Quabaconk, 
21,  dd  mo.  1661. 

"  About  ten  weeks  since  Uncas*  sou,  accompanied  with  70  Indians,  act  upon 
the  Indians  at  Quabaconk,  and  slew  three  persons,  and  carried  away  six  p-ia- 
oners ;  among  which  were  one  squaw  and  her  two  children,  whom  when  be 
had  brought  to  the  fort,  Uncas  dismissed  the  squaw,  on  conditions  that  she 
would  go  home  and  bring  him  £25  in  f^eag,  two  guns  and  two  blankets,  for 
the  release  of  herself  and  her  children,  which  as  yet  she  hath  not  done,  being 
retained  b^  the  sagamore  of  Weshakeim,  in  hopes  that  tlieir  league  with  the 
English  will  free  them. 

"  At  the  same  time  he  carried  away  also,  in  stuft*  and  money,  to  the  vahie 
of  £37,  and  at  such  time  as  Uncas  received  notice  of  the  displeasure  of  the 
English  in  the  Massachusetts  by  the  worshipful  Mr.  Wxnihrop,  he  insolentlT 
laughed  them  to  scorn,  and  professed  that  he  would  still  go  on  as  he  had 
begun,  and  assay  who  dares  to  control!  him.  Moreover,  four  days  aiDce 
there  came  home  a  prisoner  that  escaped ;  two  yet  remaining,  whom  Uiicaf 

*  In  manuscript,  and  never  before  publwhed. 
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thmtena,  the  one  of  them  to  kill,  and  the  other  to  sell  away  as  a  slave,  and 
•till  threatens  to  continue  his  war  against  them,  notwithstandinff  any  prohibi- 
iSoD  whatsoever;  whose  very  threats  are  so  tenrible,  that  our  Indians  aare  not 
iwuder  far  from  the  towns  about  the  Indians  ibr  fear  of  surprise. 

From  the  relation  of 

Pambassua, 
and  testimony  of 

Wasahaoin, 

QUAqUEQITUlfSBT, 

and  others." 

From  this  narrative  it  is  very  plain  that  Uncas  cared  very  little  for  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  English :  it  is  plain,  also,  that  he  knew  as  well  as  they  what 
kept  them  fit>m  d^ing  as  severely  with  him  as  with  the  Narragansets,  his 
DMghborB.  They  must  succumb  to  him,  to  keep  him  in  a  temper  to  aid  in 
fighting  their  battles  when  called  upon.  Hence,  when  he  had  committed  the 
maseet  insults  on  other  Indians,  the  wheels  of  justice  often  moved  so  slow, 
umt  they  arrived  not  at  their  object  until  it  had  become  quite  another  matter. 
It  must,  however,  be  considered,  that  the  English  were  very  peculiarly  sit- 
uitod — upon  the  very  margin  of  an  unknown  wilderness,  inclosed  but  on  one 
aide  by  Indians,  whose  chief  business  was  war.  They  had  destroyed  the 
Fequots,  but  tliis  only  added  to  their  fears,  for  thc^  knew  that  revenge  lurked 
atiu  in  the  breasts  of  many,  who  only  were  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
fiimtify  it ;  therefore,  so  long  as  one  of  the  most  numerous  tribes  could  poesi- 
Ely  be  kept  on  their  side,  the  English  considered  themselves  in  safety.  They 
had  made  many  missteps  in  their  proceedings  with  the  Indians,  owing  some- 
tknes  to  one  cause  and  sometimes  to  another,  for  \niich  now  there  was  no 
remedy ;  and  h  is  doubtful  whether,  even  at  this  day,  if  any  set  of  men  were 
to  go  into  an  imknown  region  and  settle  among  wild  men,  that  they  would 
apt  along  with  them  so  much  better  than  our  fathers  did  with  the  Indians 
here,  as  some  may  have  imagined.  These  are  considerations  which  must  be 
Cafeen  into  account  in  estimating  the  *^  wrongs  of  the  Indians."  They  qpem 
the  more  necessary  in  tliis  place ;  for,  in  the  biographv  of  Uncas,  there  is  as 
mochy  perhaps,  to  censure  regarding  the  acts  of  the  Efnglish,  as  in  any  other 
sfticle  of  Indian  history. 

The  narrative  just  recited,  being  sent  in  to  the  court  of  Massachusetts,  was 
referred  to  a  select  committee,  who,  on  the  1  June,  reported, 

That  letters  should  be  sent  to  Uncas,  signifying  how  sensible  the  court  was 
of  the  injuries  he  had  done  tlicm,  by  his  outrage  upon  the  Indians  of  Quaba- 
cook,  who  lived  under  their  sagamore,  Wassamagin,  as  set  fbrth  in  the 
namtive.  That,  therefore,  they  now  desired  him  to  give  up  the  captives  and 
make  restitution  for  all  the  goods  taken  from  them,  and  to  rorl)ear  for  time  to 
come  all  such  unlawful  acts.  That,  if  IVassamagin  or  his  subjects  had  or 
siiotikl  do  him  or  his  subjects  anv  wrong,  the  English  would,  upon  due 
proo(  cause  recompense  to  be  made.  Also  that  Uncas  be  given  to  under- 
atand  and  assured,  that  if  he  refuse  to  comply  with  the  request,  they  were 
then  resolved  to  right  the  injuries  upon  him  and  his,  and  for  all  costs  they 
might  be  put  to  in  the  service.  ^  That  for  the  encourneement  and  safety  of 
the  aayd  Wauamapn  and  his  subjects,  tlicro  be  by  order  of  Major  WUJUvrd 
time  or  four  arm^  men,  well  accomodate  in  all  respects,  with  a  proporcon 
of  powder,  bulletts  and  match  sent  from  Lancaster  to  Quabaconk  vnto  the 
aayd  Wassamagin,  there  to  stay  a  night  or  two,  and  to  shoote  of  their  mus- 
queta  so  often,  and  in  such  wise,  as  the  major  shall  direct,  to  terrifie  the 
enemies  of  fVassamagin,  and  so  to  return  homo  agam."  To  inform  Wassamor 
gm  and  his  subjects,  that  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  would  esteem  it  an 
acknowledgment  of  tlieir  regard,  if  they  would  permit  them  to  have  the 
eiqptives  to  be  recovered  from  Uncas,  to  bring  tliem  up  in  a  proper  manner, 
that  tbj^  might  be  serviceable  to  their  friends,  &c.  Also,  **aduice  and  re- 
quire Wastamturm  and  his  men  to  be  verie  rarefiill  of  iniuring  or  any  waya 
prouoking  of  fheas,  or  any  of  his  men,  as  he  will  answer  our  dispkaaare 
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therciD,  and  incurr  due  punishment  for  the  same."  That  if  TJnca»  committed 
any  other  hostile  acts,  he  must  complain  to  them,  &c.*  Thus  Wasmnmffii^ 
was  as  much  threatened  as  Vnau, 

Matters  seem  to  have  remained  thus  until  the  meeting  of  the  commiMion- 
crs  in  September  following ;  when,  in  due  course,  the  business  was  called  um 
and  acted  upon  as  follows : — 

^  Vpon  complaint  made  to  the  comissionars  of  the  Massachusetts  agaiiiflt 
Vnkas^  this  folR>wing  message  was  sent  to  him : — 

^  Vncas,  wee  haue  rcceiucd  information  and  complaint  from  the  generall 
court  of  the  Massachusetts  of  youer  hostile  invading  of  Wosamequin  and  the 
Indians  of  Quabakutt,  whoe  are  and  longe  haue  bine  subjects  to  the  English, 
killing  some  and  carrying  away  others ;  si>oy1ing  theire  goods  to  the  vallue  of 
S^ib.  as  tliey  alle^."  That  he  had  done  this  contrary  to  his  covenants^  and 
had  taken  no  notice  of  the  demands  of  the  Massachusetts,  though  some  time 
mnce  they  had  ordered  him  to  deliver  up  the  captives,  make  remuneration, 
&c.  And  to  all  he  had  returned  no  answer ;  ^  which,**  continues  the  letter, 
**  seemes  to  bee  an  insolent  and  proud  carriage  of  youers.  We  cannot  but 
wonder  att  it,  and  must  beare  wimess  against  it"  He  was,  as  before,  required 
to  return  the  captives,  &.c.  and  give  reasons  for  his  operations;  and  if  be 
nefflected  to  do  so,  the  Massachusetts  were  at  liberty  to  right  them0elve& 

In  the  mean  time,  as  we  appreliend,  a  letter  from  Uncaa  was  received,  wiit- 
ten  by  Captain  Mason,  which  was  as  follows : — 

"  Whereas  there  was  a  warrant  sent  from  the  court  of  Boston,  dated  in  mj 
last  to  VhcaSf  sachem  of  Mohcgen,  wherin  it  was  declared  vpon  the  com- 
^aint  of  fVeaamegtieriy  f  a  .sachem  subject  to  the  Massachusetts,  that  the  aatid 
Vhcas  had  offered  great  violence  to  theire  subjects  at  Quabauk,  killing  some  and 
taking  others  captiue ;  ^fhich  warrant  came  not  to  tineas,  not  aboue  20  daieB 
before  these  presents,  who,  being  summoned  by  Major  John  Mason,  in  fiiD 
scope  of  the  said  warrant,  wherein  he  was  deeply  charged  if  he  did  not  retuni 
the  captiues,  and  £83  damage,  then  the  Massachusetts  would  recouer  it  bj 
force  of  armes,  which  to  him  was  ucry  gricuous :  professing  he  was  aluwether 
ignorant  that  they  were  subjects  belonging  to  the  Massachusetts ;  and  raither 
daid  that  they  were  none  of  WtsamequtvCs  men,  but  belonging  to  Onoptquim^  Ym 
deadly  enemie,  whoe  was  there  borne ;  one  of  the  men  then  taken  was  Idi 
own  cousin,  who  had  formerly  fought  against  him  in  his  own  person ;  andyett 
sett  him  att  libertie ;  and  fiuther  saith  that  all  the  captiues  were  sent  hmnei 
Alsoe  that  Wtsamequin\^8'\  son  |  and  diuers  of  his  men  had  fought  against  him 
diuers  times.  This  he  desired  might  bee  returned  as  his  ausware  to  the 
comissioners. 

*^Mexander  allis  fVamstUta,  sachem  of  Sowamsett,  being  now  att  Plymouth, 
hee  challenged  Quabauke  Indians  to  belong  to  him ;  and  further  said  tliat  hee 
did  warr  against  Vncas  this  summer  on  that  account  § 

Signed  by 

John  Masoh.* 


*  Here  end  our  MSS.  relating  to  this  affair. 

t  By  this  it  would  seem  that  MassatoU  had,  for  some  time,  resided  among  the  Nipmoekl. 
He  had,  probably,  given  up  Pokanoket  to  his  sons. 

X  There  can  scarce  be  a  doubt  that  this  refers  to  Alexanitr,  and  that  the  next  parampb 
confirms  it}  hence  AfaMotaiV  was  alive  in  May,  1661,  as  we  have  before  stated.  And  tW 
above  letter  of  Maton  was  probably  written  in  September,  or  while  the  commissionefi  w«n 
in  session. 

6  It  seems  always  to  have  been  uncertain  to  whom  the  Nipmurks  belonged.  ^SK*^ 
Williams  savs,  in  1668,  "  That  all  the  Neepmucks  were  unquestionably  subject  to  the  Ifn* 
higonset  sachems,  and,  in  a  special  manner,  to  3frfksaJi,  the  son  of  (faunouniew,  and  lalt 
husband  to  this  old  Squavc- Sachem,  now  only  surviving.  I  have  abundant  and  daily  proof  of 
it,''  dec.    MS.  letter.    See  life  MoMsasoit,  b.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

At  one  time,  Kutshamakin  (Claimed  some  of  the  Nipmucks,  or  consented  to  be  made  a  lool 
of  by  some  of  them,  for  some  j>rivato  end.  But  Mr.  Pvnchon  said  they  would  not  own  him  as 
a  sachem  any  longer  "  than  me  sun  shined  upon  him."  Had  ihey  belonged  to  him,  Bfusa* 
ehosetts  must  have  owned  them,  which  would  have  involved  them  in  much  difficulty  in  164S. 
by  reaioo  of  leveral  murden  among  them. 
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The  particulara  of  the  issue  of  these  troubles  were  not  recorded,  and  the 
presumption  is,  that  Uncos  complied  with  the  reasonable  requests  of  the  Eng- 
lish, ana  the  old,  peaceable  Ousamequirij  being  unwilling  to  get  into  difficulty, 
put  up  with  the  result  without  avenging  his  wronss.  His  son,  fFamsuUa,  as 
will  be  seen,  about  this  time  foimd  hunself  involved  in  difficulties  nearer 
home,  which  probably  prevented  ^im  fit>m  continuing  the  war  against  UneaSf 
had  he  been  otherwise  disposed. 
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O/tkePmot  nation — Geography  ofUitir  country — Sassacus,  their  first  chirff  laufwm 
to  the  English — Tassaouanott — Irar — The  cause  of  it — WzquASH — Canonieus  and 
Miantunnomoh  accused  of  harboring  fugitive  Peqttots — Sassamon — Mohohotto— 
Otask — Cassassihnamon. 

**  Bat  lince  Vre  mentiooed  Smttmems*  freat  namfl, 
That  day  m  much  a  terror  where  it  came  ; 
Let  me,  in  proaecution  of  my  itory. 
Say  lomethmg  of  his  pride  and  kinplom**  glory.** — Wolcott. 

It  is  said  by  Mr.  Hubhardy*  that  the  Pequot8,f  **  being  a  more  fierce,  cruel,  / 
•nd  warlike  people  than  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  came  down  out  of  the  more 
inland  parts  of  the  continent,  and  by  force  seized  upon  one  of  the  goodliest 
pkuses  near  the  sea,  and  became  a  terror  to  all  their  neighbors."  The  time  of 
thor  emupradon  is  unknown.  They  made  all  the  other  tribes  **  stand  in  awe, 
dioagh  fewer  in  number  than  the  Narragansets,  that  bordered  next  upon 
tfaem."!  ^A 

Tbm  country,  according  to  Mr.  €rooHn,§  ''the  English  of  Connecticut 
jurisdiction,  dotn  now,  [1674,]  for  the  most  part,  possess."  Their  dommion, 
cr  that  of  their  chief  sachem,  was,  according  to  the  same  author,  *'over  divers 
petty  sagamores ;  as  over  part  of  T^"g  H*"^i  over  the  Moheeans,  and  over 
ttie  sagamores  of  Quinapcake,  [now  New  Haven,l  yea,  over  all  Uie  people  that 
dwek  upon  Connecticut  River,  and  over  some  or  the  most  southerly  mhabit- 
ants  of  the  Nipmuck  country,  about  Quinabaa^."  The  principal  seat  of  the 
flBsamores  was  near  the  mouth  of  Pequot  River,  now  callea  the  Thames, 
where  New  London  stands.  *^  These  Pequots,  as  old  Indians  relate,  could,  in 
former  times,  raise  4000  men  fit  for  war."  ||  The  first  great  chief  of  this 
nation,  known  to  the  Euglish,  was 

Sassacus,  whose  name  was  a  terror  to  all  the  neighboring  tribes  of  Indians. 
From  the  fruitful  letters  of  the  Reverend  Roger  Williams,  we  learn  that  he  had 
a  brother  by  the  name  of  Puppompogts,  whose  residence  was  at  Monahiganick, 
probably  Mohegan.  AlthoOgh  Sassacus^s  principal  residence  was  upon  the 
Thames,  yet,  in  his  highest  prosperity,  he  had  under  him  no  less  than  96 
aaehems,  and  his  dominions  were  from  Narraganset  Bay  to  Hudson's  River, 
in  the  direction  of  the  sea-coast  Long  Island  was  also  under  him,  and  his 
authority  was  undisputed  far  into  the  country. 

A  brother  of  Sassacus,  named  Tassaquanitt,  survived  the  Pequot  war,  and 
was  one  of  those  complained  of  by  Uncas  in  1647,  for  givins  his  countrjrmen 
^crooked  counsel!"  about  a  present  of  wampum,  which  he  nad  advised  to  be 
ghren  to  the  En^ish  instead  of  him.  It  appears  that  on  the  death  of  a  child 
of  Unoas,  the  Pequots  had  presented  him  with  100  fathom  of  wampum,f 
which,  when  7\t8saquanoU  knew,  he  disapproved  of  it,  politicly  UIgin£^  that 
If  the  English  were  conciliated  by  any  means  towards  them,  it  matterra  not 
inach  about  Uheof . 

•  NamUve,  i.  116. 

t  We  tMlieve  this  name  meaDt  Oray  foxes,  hence  Gray-fox  Indiaof ,  or  Pequots. 

1  Hist  New  Enclawi,  33. 

4  See  kis  ColuSioiu  in  1  CoQ.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  L  147.  I  Biid. 

T  Usxmrd,  Hirt.  Col.  u.  90. 
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We  are  informed,*  that  CoDnecticut  was  claimed  by  right  of  coDqueit  at 
dne  time  by  the  first  white  settlers,  who  found  much  of  it  cultivated  aiod  Mt- 
fled  by  its  Indian  inhabitants,  although  they  endeavored  that  it  ahould  be 
understood  otherwise.  The  numbers  of  the  natives  in  that  region  wen 
**  thousands,  who  had  three  kings,  viz.  Conntcticotcy  Qumnwiogj  and  Sasia- 
cus."  ConnecUcoie  was  "  emperor,**  or  chief  of  chiefs,  an  elevation  in  whkh 
he  and  his  ancestors  had  stood  for  about  400  years,  according  to  tbeir  tim- 
ditions. 

About  the  time  the  English  had  determined  on  the  subjugation  of  the  Pe- 
quots,  Roger  fFilliams  WTotc  to  Governor  Jftnthrop  of  Massachusetts,  giving 
him  important  directions  how  they  should  proceed  to  advantage,  and  what 
was  very  important  then,  gave  the  iollowing  rude  draft  of  their  countiy : — 


Riror  dannthticut.t 


O  ft  fort  of  Uie  Niantaquit|  meii|  eonfedermte  with  the  Peqats. 
Mohiganic  Rivor. 


Ohom-  I  1 1  I  owBuke,$  tho 
O  Weinihauks,  where  swamp  |  |  |  |  3  or  4  milet  fi 

Saaaanut  tho  chief  tftchimi  is. 
Mis-  O  ^>c^>  where  is  .WaiiMJbo,||  another  chief  sachlm. 

River. 

Najran-  Q  taquit,t  where  is  fV^^umuA  and  our  ftleoda 

River. 

In  the  same  letter,  Mr.  H'tUtams  urges  the  necessity  of  employing  ftidtfhl 
guides  for  the  English  forces ;  "as  shall  be  best  hked  of  [to}  be  ta£en 
to  dhrect,  eroecially  two  Pequts ;  viz.  Wequashj  [whose  name  signified  a  ■ 

and  fftMackquiackomminy  valiant  men,  especially  the  latter,  who  hare  _, 

these  three  or  four  years  with  the  Nanhiggonticks,  and  know  every  pav  ad 
passage  amongst  them,  who  desire  armor  to  enter  their  houses." 

In  1634,  as  nas  been  before  incidentally  mentioned,  one  Captain  SUnm  WM 
killed  by  the  Pequots,  while  upon  a  trading  expedition  in  Connecticut  Rifv. 
Without  knowing  the  reason  of  their  kilhn^  jSYone,  the  English  demanded  the 
murderers  soon  after,  and  as  Sassactu  was  mvolved  in  troubles  with  the  Nar- 
ragansets  and  all  his  neighbors,  he  thought  it  not  best  entirely  to  slil^t  dM 
demand  of  tho  English  ;  he  therefore  sent  messengers  to  Boston,  wheie  dMj 
arrived  6  November,  with  ofters  of  peace,  which,  after  considerable  deliben- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  English,  were  accepted,  and  a  treaty  was  entered  inio 
on  the  9th  following. 

A  messenger  had  been  sent,  in  October,  upon  the  same  errand,  but  was 
dismissed  with  orders  to  inform  Scuscuma,  tliat  he  must  send  persons  of  neater 
auality,  and  then  the  English  would  treat  with  him.  "He  brou^v*  b^JB 
tfinthropy  "  two  bundles  of  sticks,  whereby  he  signified  how  many  beaver  and 
otter  skins  he  would  give  us  for  that  end,  and  great  store  of  wampompeage, 
(about  two  bushels,  by  his  description.)"  He  had  a  small  present  with  hnu, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  English,  who  gave  him  in  return,  **  a  mooae  cott 
of  as  good  value." 

The  treaty  entered  into  on  the  9  November,  1634,  between  the  Pequots  and 
English,  stipulated  that  the  murderers  of  Captain  Stone  should  be  given  up  tt> 
the  English,  of  whom  there  were  at  tliat  time  left  but  two,  as  attested  by  the 
ambasGHadors'of  SoMocuf,  who  further  observed  in  explanation,  that  the  narhom 
in  whose  time  the  act  was  committed,  was  dead,  having  been  slain  in  a  war 
with  the  Dutch,  and  that  all  the  men  concerned  in  it,  except  two,  had  a]» 
died  of  the  small-pox.  This,  together  with  the  facts  given  in  concerning  tliB 
death  of  SUmt,  inclined  the  English  to  believe  the  account  altogether ;  aadt 
but  for  what  happened  afterwvds,  it  is  probable  that  the  historiana  of  tfatt 


*  But  with  what  truth  I  know  not,  for  it  rests  upon  the  authority  of  PeUrs. 

i  Coonecticut.  X  Niantick.  $  A  name  signifying  aa  (hWa  nui,    Saaig  UtUr 

I  Probably  Monanotto. 
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period  would  hove  reKed  more  upon  the  Pequots*  own  account  than  the  gen- 
eral rumor.    Such  are  the  events  of  time — a  circumstance  may  change  the 
ftte,  nay,  the  character  of  a  nation,  for  a  period,  in  the  eyes  of  many  genera 
tkna!    But 

**  O  Time !  the  beautifier  of  the  dead  ! 
Adorner  of  the  ruin  !— comforter, 
And  only  healer,  when  the  heart  hath  bled ! 
Time,  the  corrector  where  our  judgments  err/' 

In  the  progress  of  the  treaty,  the  Peqiiot  ambassadors  said,  that  if  the  two 
men  then  living  who  had  been  concomcd  in  Stone's  death,  "  were  worthy  of 
death,  tliey  would  move  their  sachcin  to  deliver  them  "  to  the  English,  but  that 
OS  to  themselves,  they  had  uo  power  to  do  so,  and  at  once  urged  the  jusmess 
of  their  act  without  nualifieation.  iSSfone,  they  said,  came  into  their  river  and 
seized  upon  two  of  their  men,  and  bound  them  hand  and  foot,  and,  in  that 
situation,  obli^d  them  to  pilot  him  up  the  river.  When  he  had  gone  up  as 
6r  as  he  desired,  himself  and  two  other  white  men,  and  the  two  manacled 
Indians,  went  on  shore.  Meanwhile  they  had  been  watched  by  nine  Indians, 
who,  when  they  found  the  Englishmen  asleep  on  the  following  night,  fell  upon 
tbem  and  massacred  them. 

Considering  the  state  of  the  Indians,  no  blame  coukl  be  attached  to  them  for 
this  act ;  two  of  their  countrymen  were  in  the  hands  of  an  unknown  people, 
who^  from  every  appearance,  were  al)out  to  put  them  to  death,  and  it  was  by 
en  act  of  pure  benevolence  and  heroism  that  they  delivered  them  out  of  the 
hsnds  of  an  invading  foe. 

Therefore,  being  satisfied  with  the  account,  the  English  agreed  to  have 
peace  with  diero,  provided  they  would  give  up  the  two  men  when  they  should 
•Nid  for  them;  ''to  yeld  up  Uonnecticut ; **  to  give  400  fathom  of  wampom, 
and  40  beaver  and  30  otter  skins ;  and  that  the  English  should  immediately 
MiM)  a  vessel  with  a  cargo  of  cloth  to  trade  with  them. 

The  names  of  these  ambassadors  are  not  recorded ;  but  one  signed  the  treaty 
widi  the  mark  of  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  the  other  with  that  of  a  hand. 

The  same  day  about  2  or  300  Narragansets  were  discovered  at  Neponset, 
wlio  had  marched  out  for  the  purpose  of  killing  these  ambassadors.  This 
disDOvery  being  made  before  the  treaty  was  concluded,  the  English  met  them 
at  Roxbury,  and  there  negotiated  a  treaty  between  the  Pequots  and  them.  For 
the  Airtherance  of  which,  the  Pequots  instructed  the  English  to  present  them 
with  a  portion  of  the  wampom  which  they  were  to  give  to  them ;  but  not  as 
eoroinff  from  them,  because  they  disdained  to  piArchase  peace  of  that  nation. 
The  Narragansets  readily  conceding  to  the  wisnes  of  the  English,  all  parties 
retired  satiraed. 

Distrust  soon  crew  again  into  antipathy ;  it  having  been  reported  that  Slone 
and  those  with  nim  were  treacherously  surprised  by  the  Pequots  who  had 
sone  on  board  his  vessel  in  a  friendly  manner  to  trade ;  and  seeing  Captain 
Sftme  asleep  in  his  cabin,  they  killed  him,  and  the  other  men  one  after  the  other, 
except  Captain  Mtrton,  who,  it  seems,  was  with  him ;  he  beins  a  resolute  man, 
defended  nimself  for  some  time  in  the  cook-room,  but  at  lengUi,  some  powder. 
wliteh  lor  the  more  ready  use  he  had  placed  in  an  open  vessel,  took  fire  and 
exploded,  by  which  he  was  so  seriously  mjured,  especially  in  his  eyes,  that  he 
ccNiM  hold  oat  no  longer,  and  he  was  forthwith  despatched  by  them. 

This  matter  at  length  having  become  fix^  in  the  minds  of  the  English 
aooiMding  to  the  latter  relation,  they  were  the  more  ready  to  charge  other 
^Komslanoes  of  a  like  nature  upon  the  Pequots.  On  the  20  July,  1696,  as 
Mr.  JUbi  Oidham  was  on  his  passage  passing  near  Manisses,  that  is.  Block 
Usad,  in  a  small  pinnace,  14  Narraganset  Indians  attacked  and  killed  him,  and 
made  his  crew  prisoners,  which  consisted  only  of  two  boys  and  two  Narraganset 
Indians.  The  same  day,  as  John  Gallop  was  on  his  passage  from  Connecticut, 
in  a  bark  of  20  tons,  an  adverse  wind  drove  him  near  the  same  island.  On 
aa^g  a  vessel  in  possession  of  Indians,  he  bore  down  upon  her,  and  im- 
medisteiy  knew  her  to  be  Captain  Oldham^s,  He  hailed  those  on  board,  but 
rseetved  no  answer,  and  soon  saw  a  boat  pass  firom  the  vessel  to  the  shore 
Aril  of  men  md  coods.  As  CM&p  neared  the  suspicious  vessel,  she  slipped 
fksnming,  ana  tibe  wind  being  off  the  land  drilled  her  towards  Narragan- 
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set  Notwithstaoding  some  of  the  Indians  were  armed  with  ffinu  and  awoidi^ 
Ckdlopj  beine  in  a  stouter  vessel,  resolved  on  running  them  down ;  he  then- 
fore  made  all  sail,  and  immediately  stemmed  the  pirate  vessel  on  the  qusiter 
with  such  force  as  nearly  to  overset  her,  and  in  their  fright  six  Indians  jumped 
overboard  and  were  drowned.  The  rest  standing  upon  the  defensive,  and 
being  yet  far  superior  in  numbers  to  GaUop*8  crew,  which  consisted  of  two  little 
boys  and  one  man,  to  board  them  was  thought  too  hazardous ;  Gallop  therefbie 
stood  off  to  repeat  his  broadside  method  of  attack.  Meanwhile  he  contrived 
to  lash  his  anquor  to  his  bows  in  such  a  maimer,  that  when  be  came  down 
upon  the  Indians  a  second  time,  the  force  was  sufficient  to  drive  the  fluke  of 
the  anchor  through  their  quarter ;  which,  holding  there,  both  vessels  floated 
along  together.  The  Indians  had  now  become  so  terrified,  that  they  stood  not 
to  the  fight,  but  kept  in  tlic  hold  of  the  pimiace.  Gallop  fired  in  upon  them 
sundry  times,  but  witliout  much  execution,  and  meantime  tlie  vessels  got  looee 
firom  one  anotlier,  and  Gallop  stood  off  again  for  a  thinl  attack.  As  soon  as  be 
was  clear  of  them,  four  more  of  the  Indians  jumped  overboard,  and  were  ako 
drowned.  Gallop  now  ventured  to  board  his  prize.  One  of  the  remaininir 
Indians  came  up  and  surrendered,  and  was  bound  ;  another  came  up  and 
submitted,  whom  tliey  also  bound,  but  fearing  to  have  Imth  on  board,  this  hit 
was  cast  into  the  sea.  Two  out  of  tlio  14  now  remained,  who  had  cot  posses- 
sion' of  tlie  hold  of  the  pinnace,  and  there  successfully  defended  uiemselTeB 
with  their  swords  against  their  enemy.  Captain  Oldham  was  found  dead  id 
the  vessel,  concealed  under  an  old  seine,  and  as  his  body  was  not  entirelv  cold| 
it  was  evident  that  he  had  been  killed  about  the  time  his  pinnace  was  discov- 
ered by  Gallop. 

From  the  condition  in  which  OidhattCs  body  was  found,  it  was  quite  uncer- 
tain whether  he  had  fallen  in  an  afiray,  or  been  murdered  deliberately ;  but  it 
is  very  probable  that  the  former  was  the  fact,  because  it  was  unconvnon  ftr 
the  Indians  to  disfigure  the  slain,  unless  killed  as  enemies,  and  (Hdham^i  body 
was  shockinglv  mangled.  But  Captain  Oldham  had  been  killed  by  the  IndnmiL 
and  the  cry  of  vengeance  was  up,  and  cool  investigation  must  not  be  looked 
for.  The  murder  had  been  committed  by  the  Indians  of  Manisses^  but  Bfn- 
nisses  was  under  the  Narragansets ;  therefore  it  was  believed  that  the  Nam- 
gansets  had  contrived  his  death  because  he  was  carrying  mto  efifect  the  articles 
of  the  late  treaty  between  the  Pequots  and  English. 

The  two  boys  who  were  with  Mr.  Oldham  were  not  injured,  and  wero 
immediatclv  given  up  and  sent  to  Boston,  where  they  arrived  the  30th  of  ths 
same  month.  As  soon  as  ^^ntunrwmoh  heard  of  the  affair  of  Captain  Oldham^ 
he  ordered  Ninigrei  to  send  for  tlic  boys  and  goods  to  Block  Island.  The 
boys  he  caused  to  l^  delivered  to  Mr.  H'tlliamSj  and  the  goods  he  held  subject 
to  the  onler  of  the  English  of  Massachusetts. 

Meanwhile,  26  July,  the  two  Indians  who  were  in  Mr.  OldhawCi  |Mnnaee 
when  she  was  taken,  wero  sent  by  Canonicus  to  Governor  Vant.  Thej 
brought  a  letter  from  Roger  Williams,  which  save  an  account  of  tlie  wbofo 
affair,  and  some  circumstances  led  the  English  to  believe  these  messeugen 
were  accessory  to  the  death  of  Oldham ;  but  we  know  not  if  any  thing  further 
were  ever  done  about  it  The  same  letter  informed  the  governor  mat  Afum- 
iurmomoh  had  gbne,  with  200  men  in  17  canoes,  **to  take  revenge,  ^c" 

These  events  and  transactions  soon  caused  the  convening  of  the  governor 
and  council  of  Massachusetts,  who  fortliwith  declared  war  against  the  Indians 
of  Manisses.  Acconlingly  90  men  were  raised  and  put  under  the  command 
of  Captain  John  Endecck,  who  was  general  of  the  expedition.  John  UnderhSU 
and  Mt^kanid  Turner  were  captains,  and  Jenyaon  and  Davenport  ensigns. 
EndecoWs  instructions  were  to  put  to  death  the  men  of  Block  Island,  but  to 
make  captives  of  the  women  and  children.  This  armament  set  forth  in  three 
pinnaces,  with  two  Indians  as  guides,  25  September,  1696. 

On  arriving  at  Manisses  they  saw  many  Indians,  but  could  not  get  near 
them.  At  Pequot  harbor,  a  part  of  the  armament  seized  a  quantity  of  com 
belonging  to  the  Pequots,  and  were  attacked  and  obliged  to  fly.  However,  tho 
Narragansets  reported  that  there  were  13  Pequots  killed  during  the  expeditioii. 
The  English  were  satisfied  that  they  had  harbored  the  murderers  of  Oldkamf 
whkh  occasioned  theur  sailing  to  Pequot  harbor.  It  being  now  late  in  thft 
season,  the  expedition  was  given  up,  to  be  resumed  early  in  the  q>ring. 
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The  Pequots,  being  now  left  to  themselves,  commenced  depredations  wher- 
ever they  dared  appear.  About  the  beginning  of  October,  as  five  men  from 
Saybrook  were  collecting  hay  at  a  meadow  four  miles  above  that  place,  they 
were  attacked,  and  one  of  them,  named  BxMerfidd^  was  taken  and  killed ;  from 
which  circumstance  the  meadow  still  bears  nis  name.  About  14  days  after, 
two  men  were  taken  in  a  cornfield  two  miles  from  Saybrook  fort  There  were 
■iz  of  tlie  whites,  and  they  were  surrounded  by  2  or  300  Indians,  yet  all  escaped 
but  two.  Thus  imboldened  by  success,  they  carried  their  depredations  witnin 
bowshot  of  Saybrook  fort,  kilung  one  cow  and  shooting  arrows  into  sundry 
others. 

On  the  21  October,  Miantmnomok,  fearing  for  the  safety  of  his  English  firiends, 
came  to  Boston,  accompanied  by  two  of  Camonicu^s  sons,  another  sachem,  and 
about  20  men.  KxiUhamakin  had  given  notice  of  his  coming,  and  a  company 
of  soldiers  niet  him  at  Roxbury  and  escorted  him  into  the  town.  Here  he  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  English,  by  which  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  neither 
should  make  peace  with  the  Pequots  without  the  consent  of  the  other ;  and  to 
put  to  death  or  deliver  up  murderers. 

About  the  same  time,  John  TUUy  was  taken  and  killed,  and  tortured  in  a 
most  barbarous  manner.  As  he  was  sailing  down  Connecticut  River  in  his 
baiit,  he  landed  about  three  miles  above  Saybrook  fort,  and  having  shot  at  some 
Awl,  the  report  of  his  gun  directed  the  Indians  to  the  spot  l^ey  took  him 
prisoner  at  nrst,  and  then  cut  oft"  his  hands  and  feet  He  lived  three  days  after 
nis  hands  were  cut  oft^  and  bore  this  torture  without  complaint,  which  gained 
him  the  reputation  of  being  ^  a  stout  man "  among  his  tormentors.  These 
ftcts  were  reported  by  the  Indians  themselves.  Another  man  who  was  with 
WiOetf  was  at  the  same  time  killed. 

On  the  22  February,  Lieutenant  Gardner  and  nine  men  went  out  of  Saybrook 
Atti  and  were  drawn  into  an  ambush,  where  four  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  rest 
escaped  with  great  difficulty. 

On  April  "1%  six  men  and  three  women  were  killed  at  Wcathersfield.  They  at 
the  same  time  killed  20  cows  and  a  horse,  and  carried  away  two  young  women. 

Alarm  was  now  general  throughout  the  English  plantations.  JUieu^imtiomo/i 
having  sent  a  messenger  to  Boston  to  notify  the  English  that  the  Pequots  had 
sent  away  their  women  and  children  to  an  island,  40  men  were  immediately 
aoDt  to  Narraganset  to  join  others  raised  by  J^iantwivMnnohy  with  the  intention 
of  fidling  upon  them  by  surprise. 

In  the  mean  time,  Captain  Masorij  with  a  company  of  90  men,  had  been 
isised  by  Connecticut  and  sent  into  the  Pequot  country.    He  was  accom- 

Snied  uy  Uncas  and  a  large  body  of  his  warriors,  who,  in  their  march  to 
^hro9k,  15  May,  fell  upon  about  30  Pequots  and  killed  7  of  them.  One 
being  taken  alive,  to  their  everlasting  disgrace  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the 
Eiifush  caused  him  to  be  tortured ;  and  the  heads  of  all  the  slain  were  cut  oft^ 
aadset  up  on  the  walls  of  the  fort* 

Immecliately  afler  Captains  Mason  and  UnderhtU  set  out  to  attack  one  of  the 
tbitB  of  Sassacu*.  This  fort  was  situated  upon  an  eminence  in  the  present 
lown  of  Groton,  Connecticut.  The  English  arrived  in  its  vicinity  on  the  25th 
of  May ;  and  on  the  2()th,  before  day,  with  about  500  Indians,  encompassed  it, 
and  began  a  furious  attack.  The  Mohegans  and  Narragansets  discovered  great 
Isar  00  approaching  the  fort,  and  could  not  believe  that  the  English  would 
^re  to  attack  it  When  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  it  was 
sttniUedy  Captain  Mason  was  apprehensive  of  being  abandoned  bv  them,  and, 
making  a  halt,  sent  for  Uncasj  wlio  led  the  Mohegans,  and  Wtquash^  their  pilot, 
who  was  a  fugitive  Pequot  chief,t  and  urged  them  not  to  desert  him,  but  to 
fiUlow  him  at  any  distance  they  pleased.  These  Indians  had  all  along  told  the 
English  they  dared  not  fight  the  Pequots,  but  boasted  how  they  themselves 
would  fight     MoMwi  told  them  now  they  should  see  whether  Englshmen 

*  l/Vmlkrdfl's  Journal,  and  Matori*  Hist.  Pequot  War. — Dr.  Mather'*  account  of  this  affur 
hM  been  given  in  the  life  of  Uncas. 

t  The  tame,  it  is  believed,  elsewhere  called  Waquath  Cook ;  "  which  Weqwuh  (says  Dr. 
/.  MtitiuA  was  by  birth  a  sachem  of  that  place  [where  Sastaeui  lived],  but  upon  some  <usgust 
fcceived,  ne  went  from  the  Pequots  to  the  Narracansets,  and  became  a  chief  captain  ooder 
■."— iWalwn,47. 
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would  fight  or  noL  Notwithstanding  their  boastings,  they  could  not  OTereome 
the  terror  wliich  die  name  of  Sassacus  had  inspired  in  them,  and  they  kept  H 
a  safe  distance  until  the  fight  was  over ;  hut  assisted  considerably  in  rcpeuiqg 
the  attacks  of  tlie  Pequots,  in  the  retreat  from  the  fort ; — for  their  warriora^  oo 
recovering  from  their  consternation,  collected  in  a  considerable  body,  and 
fbuffht  tl)c  confederates  for  many  miles. 

The  English  had  but  77  men,  which  were  divided  into  two  componieSi  one 
led  by  Mason,  and  the  other  by  UnderkUl,  The  Indians  were  all  withia  their 
fort,  aslee[)  in  tlieir  wigwams,  and  the  barking  of  a  dog  was  the  first  notice 
they  had  of  tlie  ap|)roach  of  the  c-nemy,  yet  very  few  knew  tlie  rniiso  of  the 
alarm,  until  met  by  the  naked  swonls  of  the  foe.  The  fon  had  two  entrances 
at  opposite  points,  into  which  each  party  of  English  were  led,  sword  in  band. 
**franux!  franux!^*  was  the  cry  o{  Sas8acus*8  nmu;  and  such  was  th(nr 
surprise,  that  they  made  very  feebk)  resistance.  Having  only  thebr  own 
missile  weapons,  they  could  do  nothing  at  hand  to  hand  with  the  En^irii 
rapiers.  They  were  pursued  from  wigwam  to  wigwam,  and  slaughtered  in 
every  secret  place.  Women  and  children  were  cut  to  pieces,  while  endeavor- 
ing to  hide  themselves  in  and  under  their  beds.  At  length  fire  was  set  in  the 
mats  that  covered  the  wigwams,  which  furiously  spread  over  the  whole  fixL 
and  the  dead  and  dying  were  tocethcr  consumed.  A  part  of  the  English  had 
formed  a  circumference  u|)on  Uic  outside,  and  shot  such  as  attempted  to  if* 
Many  ascended  the  pickets  to  escape  the  flames,  but  were  shot  down  by  tboae 
stationed  for  that  purpose.  About  GOO  persons  were  supposed  to  have  perill- 
ed in  this  fight;  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  massacre. f  There  were  but  two 
English  killed,  and  but  one  of  those  by  the  enemy,  and  about  20  wounded 
Sassaau  himself  was  in  another  fort ;  and,  being  informed  of  the  ravagea  ef 
the  Enfflish,  destroyed  his  habitations,  and,  with  about  80  others,  fled  to  Ac 
Mohawks,  who  treacherously  beheaded  him,  and  sent  his  scalp  to  the  Kngiirti 

The  author  of  the  following  lines  in  **  Yamoyden,"  alludes  to  tbia 
choly  event  happily,  though  not  truly : — 


**  And  SassaeOuSf  now  no  more, 
LfOrd  of  a  thousand  bowmen,  fled ; 
And  all  the  chiefs,  his  boast  l>erorc, 
Were  mingled  with  the  unhonored  dead. 
Sannap  ami  Sagamore  were  slain, 


On  Mystic's  banks,  in  one  red  ni^lit: 
The  once  far-dreaded  kin^  in  vain 
Sought  safely  in  inglorious  flight ; 
AndrcA  of  all  bis  Tcg»\  pride. 
By  the  fierce  Maqua^  hand' he  died." 


One  of  the  most  unfeeling  passages  flows  from  the  pen  of  Huhbardj  in  hil 
account  of  this  war ;  which,  together  with  the  fact  he  records,  forms  a  miMt 
distressing  picture  of  depravity.  We  would  gladly  turn  from  it,  but  juatieo 
to  the  Indians  demands  it,  and  we  give  it  in  his  own  words : — 

The  Narragansets  had  surrounded  **•  some  hundreds  ^  of  the  Pequots,  and 
kept  them  until  some  of  Captain  Stoughion*8  soldiers  ^made  an  easy  con- 
quest of  them."  "The  men  among  them  to  the  numl)er  of  30,  were  presendy 
turned  uilo  Charon^s  ferry-boat,  uudcr  the  command  of  Skii)per  Gcilop,  who 
dispatched  them  a  little  without  the  harbor ! " 

Thus  were  30  Indians  taken  into  a  vessel,  carried  out  to  sea,  murdered,  and^ 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  thrown  overboanl,  to  be  buried  imder  tlie  rileot 
waves !  VVhereabouts  they  were  captured,  or  "  without "  what  ** harbor"  ther 
perished,  we  are  not  informed ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  circumatancefl^  it 
would  seem  that  they  were  taken  on  the  l)orders  of  the  Narraganset  countiy, 
and  murdered  at  the  mouth  of  some  of  tlie  adjacent  harbors. 

That  these  poor  wretches  were  thus  revengefully  sacrificed,  should  bnve 
been  enough  to  allay  the  hatred  in  the  human  breast  of  all  who  knew  il, 
especially  uie  JMorian!  But  he  must  imagine  that,  in  theur  passage  to  thdr 
^ve,  they  did  not  go  in  a  vessel  of  human  contrivance,  but  in  a  boat  belong- 
ing to  a  river  of  hell !  thereby  forestalling  his  reader's  mind  that  they  had 
b^  sent  to  that  abode. 


*  AUen^t  History  of  the  Pequot  War.    It  signified,  Englishmen!  Engluhmen!    In 
biHory,  it  is  written  Owanux.    Alien  merely  copied  from  Mason,  with  a  few  such 

f  "It  was  supposed,"  says  Mather.** that  no  less  than  500 or  600  Pequot  souls  were  broa|ria 
down  to  bell  tbiieit  day."  RtlatUm,  47.  We  in  charily  suppose,  that  by  bell  the  doctor  oSif 
moant  death. 
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NotwitfaMaDdtog  the  great  slaughter  at  Mistick,  there  were  great  numben 
of  PequotB  in  the  coiindy,  who  were  hunted  from  swamp  to  swamp,  and  their 
numbers  thinned  continually,  until  a  remnant  promised  to  appear  no  more  as 
a  nation. 

The  Enriish,  under  Cq}tain  SUmghlorij  came  into  Pequot  River  about  a 
Ibrtnight  alter  the  Mistick  fight,  and  a^ssisted  in  the  work  of  tlieir  extermina- 
tion. Afler  his  arrival  in  the  enemy's  country,  he  'wrote  to  the  governor  of 
MaasachusettB,  as  follows:  "By  this  pinnace,  you  ehall  receive  4fi  or  50 
women  and  children,  unless  tlierc  stay  any  here  to  be  helpful,  &c.  Concern- 
ing which,  there  is  one,  I  formerly  mentioned,  that  is  the  iuirost  and  lareest 
that  I  saw  amongst  them,  to  whom  I  have  given  a  route  tu  cloatlie  her.  ft  is 
my  desire  to  have  her  for  a  sen'ant,  if  it  may  stand  with  your  good  liking,  else 
not    There  is  a  little  squaw  tliat  steward  Culacut  dcsiretli,  to  whom  he  hath 

E'ren  a  coate.  Lieut  Davenport  also  desireth  one,  to  vnt,  a  small  one,  that 
ktfa  three  strokes  upon  her  stomach,  thus:  —  |||  H~*  ^^  desireth  her,  if  it 
will  stand  with  your  good  liking.  Sotomorij  the  Indian,  desireth  a  young  little 
squaw,  which  I  know  not 

"  At  present,  Mr.  HayneSf  Mr.  Ijudlo,  Captain  Masony  and  90  men  are  with 
us  in  requot  River,  and  we  shall  the  next  week  joiue  in  seeing  what  we  can 
do  against  SoBMacus^  and  another  great  sasamore,  Monowattuckj  [Mononotto,] 
Here  is  yet  good  work  to  be  done,  and  now  dear  it  will  cost  b  unknown. 
Smaeui  is  resolved  to  sell  his  life,  and  so  the  other  with  their  company,  as 
dear  as  they  can."  * 

Periiape  it  will  be  judged  that  SloughUm  was  looking  more  after  the  profit 
aiWng  mm  the  sale  of  captives,  than  for  warriors  to  fight  with.  Indeed, 
MamnCi  account  does  not  give  him  much  credit 

Speaking  of  the  English  employed  in  this  expedition,  WolaM  thus  un- 
moilalizeB  them : — 

"  These  were  (he  men,  this  was  the  liiUe  band, 
That  durst  the  force  of  the  new  world  withstand. 
These  were  the  men  that  by  their  swords  made  way 
For  peace  and  safety  in  America." 

Vacant  Hours,  44. 

There  was  a  manifest  disposition  on  the  part  of  Uncasy  Comontettf, 
JlSatdunnomoh  and  JVTntmf,  and  perhaps  other  chiefi,  to  screen  the  poor, 
denounced,  and  flying  requots,  who  had  escaped  the  flames  and  swords 
of  the  English  in  their  war  with  them.  Part  of  a  correspondence  about 
theee  sachems'  harboring  them,  between  R.  ffiUxams  and  tne  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  is  preserved  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society;  from  which  it  appears,  tliat  Massachusetts  had  reouested  Mr. 
IfiBuEifu  to  explain  to  tlie  cniefs  the  consequences  to  be  depended  upon,  if 
they  did  not  stnctly  observe  their  agreement  in  reeard  to  the  rugitive  Pequots. 
(HasKj  carried  to  Mr.  fVUliams  a  letter  from  the  Massachusetts  governor  upon 
this  subject  After  he  had  obeyed  its  contents,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  he 
answered,  that  he  went  with  Olash  ^  to  the  Nanhiggonticks,  and  having  got 
Chmounicus  and  MantunnomUy  with  their  council,  toother,  I  acquainted  them 
fiudifljUy  with  the  contents  of  your  letter,  both  grievances  and  threatenings ; 
and  to  demonstrate,  I  produced  tlie  copy  of  the  league,  (which  Mr.  [Sir 
Ekmy]  Fane  sent  me,)  and,  with  breaking  of  a  straw  in  two  or  three  placeis,  I 
diowed  them  what  they  had  done.'' 

Theee  chie&  gave  f/Lr,  HlUiams  to  understand,  that,  when  Mr.  Governor 
understood  what  thev  had  to  say,  he  would  be  satisfied  with  their  conduct; 
dwt  they  did  not  wish  to  make  trouble,  but  they  **  could  relate  many  particulart 
mkmtin  ffte  English  had  broken  their  promises  "  since  the  war. 

In  renvd  to  some  squaws  that  had  escaped  from  the  English,  Ckmonieua 
mad  he  had  not  seen  any,  btft  heard  of  some,  and  immediately  ordered  them  to 
be  caiTied  back  asain,  and  had  not  since  heard  of  them,  but  would  now  have 
fhb  country  searched  for  them,  to  satisfy  the  governor. 

MUmbmnomoh  said  he  had  never  hesird  of  but  six,  nor  saw  but  four  of  them ; 

file  among  our  slate  piqien. 


*  MaPT^nm  letter  of  Captain  StoughtoHf  on 

*  ^olcMs/k,  Mr.  WtUiamt  writes  his  name. 
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which  being  brought  to  him,  he  was  angiy,  and  asked  those  Who  faroagfat 
why  tliey  did  not  carry  them  to  Mr.  Wiuiams,  that  he  might  convey  them  to 
the  English.  They  told  him  the  sauaws  were  lame,  and  could  not  go ;  upca 
which  Mlantunnonioh  sent  to  Mr.  WilXiama  to  come  and  take  them.  Mr.  ml- 
liama  could  not  attend  to  it,  and  in  his  turn  ordered  Mardunnomok  to  do  i^ 
who  said  he  was  busy  and  could  not ;  "  as  indeed  he  was  (says  WiVHami)  m  a 
strange  kind  of  solemnity,  wherein  the  sachims  eat  nothing  but  at  nij^bt^  aid 
all  the  natives  round  about  the  cpuntry  were  feasted."  In  the  mean  time  Cht 
squaws  escaped. 

^Rantunnomok  said  he  ^as  sorry  that  the  governor  should  think  be  wamed 
these  squaws,  for  he  did  not  Mr.  M'iUiams  told  him  he  knew  of  hk  aendiig 
for  one.  Of  this  charge  he  fairly  cleared  himself,  saying,  the  one  sent  lor  wh 
not  for  himself,  but  for  Sassamun,*  who  was  lying  lame  at  his  house ;  tfait 
Sassamun  fell  in  there  in  his  way  to  Pcqut,  whither  he  had  been  sent  bj  the 
governor.  The  souaw  he  wanted  was  a  sachem's  daughter,  who  had  been  a 
particular  friend  or  Mianhmwnnoh  during  his  lifetime ;  therefore,  in  kindnwi 
to  his  dead  friend,  he  wished  to  ransom  her. 

Moreover,  Miantunnomah  said,  he  and  his  people  were  true  '^to  the  Enriirii 
in  life  or  death,"  and  but  for  which,  he  said,  Okase  [Unkua]  and  his  Mohta- 
neucks  had  long  since  proved  false,  as  he  still  feared  they  would.  For,  nB 
said,  thev  had  never  found  a  Pequot,  and  added,  **  Chenock  ejuse  tveUmadti' 
mudc3$^  that  is,  "Did  ever  friends  deal  so  With  friends?"  Mr.  WHkam 
requirinff  more  particular  explanation,  MUirdunnomoh  proceeded : — 

**  My  Drother,  Yotatuihy  had  seized  upon  PvUaqupputmck,  Quamej  and  90 
Pequots,  and  60  squaws ;  they  killed  three  and  round  the  rest,  whom  tlief 
watched  all  night.  Then  they  sent  for  the  English,  and  delivered  them  Ja 
the  morning  to  them.  I  came  by  land,  according  to  promise,  with  200  dmBi 
killing  10  Pequots  by  the  way.  I  desired  to  see  the  great  sachem  PuttogiMa- 
tmdL  whom  my  brother  had  taken,  who  was  now  in  the  Elnglish  houaeii  nit 
the  English  thrust  at  me  with  a  pike  many  times,  that  I  durst  not  come  nev 
the  door." 

Mr.  Waiiams  told  him  they  did  not  know  him,  else  they  would  not ;  bat 
Miantunnomoh  answered,  **  All  my  company  were  disheartened,  and  they  all^ 
and  Cuiahamoipime,  desired  to  be  gone."  Besides,  he  said,  "  two  of  my  maOi 
WagonckwhtU  f  and  Maunamoh  [MeihamoK]  were  their  guides  to  SeaquaaU^ 
from  the  river's  mouth."  Upon  which,  Mr.  fVtUiams  adds  to  the  govemor: 
^  Sir,  I  dare  not  stir  coals,  but  I  saw  them  too  much  disregarded  by  manT.'* 

Mr.  WiUiarM  told  the  sachems  "  they  received  Pequts  and  wampom  wdfaoal 
Mr.^vovemor's  consent.  Cannounicus  replied,  that  although  he  and  JlSoafaa* 
nomu  had  paid  many  hundred  fathom  of  wampum  to  their  soldiers,  as  Mr. 
Govemor  did,  yet  he  had  not  received  one  yard  of  beads  nor  a  PequL  Nor, 
saith  MiantimnomUy  did  I,  but  one  small  present  fh)m  four  women  of  Loog 
Island,  which  were  no  Pequts,  but  of  tliat  isle,  being  afraid,  desired  to  pot 
themselves  under  my  protection." 

The  Pequot  war  has  generally  been  looked  upon  with  regret,  by  all  good 
men,  since.  To  exterminate  a  people  before  they  had  any  opportunity  ID 
become  enlightened,  tliat  is,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  reason  of  other 
usa^  towa]^  their  fellow  beings  than  those  in  which  they  had  been  brouirfat 
up,  IS  a  great  cause  of  lamentation ;  and  if  it  proves  any  thing,  it  proves  that 
ffreat  ignorance  and  barbarism  lurked  in  the  hearts  of  their  exterminatoni 
We  do  not  mean  to  exclude  by  this  remark  the  great  body  of  the  present 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  from  tlie  charge  of  such  barbarism. 

In  the  records  of  the  United  Colonies  for  the  year  1647,  it  is  mentioned  thai 
^  Mr.  John  ff^nikrop  making  claim  to  a  great  quantity  of  land  at  Niantic  hf 
purchase  from  the  Indians,  gave  in  to  the  commissioners  a  petition  in  tbeee 
words : — ^<  Whereas  I  had  the  land  of  Niautick  by  a  deed  of  gift  and  purchan 
from  the  sachem  [Sassacus]  before  the  [Pequot]  wars,  I  denre  the  commia- 
sionerB  will  be  pleased  to  confirm  it  unto  me,  and  clear  it  from  any  claim  of 

*  Probably  the  lame  mentioned  afterwardi.    He  might  have  been  the  famona  John 
>^  or  hii  brother  Rowlami. 


mcn^r  hii  brother  Bawland. 
f  Pefhapa  WahgtmaaU,  or  JVahgimiaeuL 
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EiijglKih  and  Indians,  according  to  the  equity  of  the  case.'  **  JFinihrop  had  no 
writing  from  Saasaeua^  and  full  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  transaction,  but 
lyomaiushj  fVamberquaskty  and  Jbduppo  testified  some  time  after,  that  ^  upon 
their  knowledge  before  the  wars  wore  against  the  Pequots,  Sassacus  then 
nehem  of  Niantic  did  call  tliem  and  all  his  men  together,  and  told  ttiat  he  was 
roiolved  to  give  his  country  to  the  governor's  son  of  the  Massachusetts,  who 
lived  then  at  Pattaquassat  alias  Connecticut  River's  mouth,  and  all  his  men 
declared  themselves  willing  therewith.  Thereupon  he  went  to  him  to  Patta- 
qaaflseta,  and  when  he  came  back  he  told  them  he  had  granted  all  his  country 
to  him  the  said  governor's  son,  and  said  he  was  his  good  friend,  and  he  hoped 
be  would  send  some  English  thither  some  time  hereafter.  Moreover,  he  told 
him  be  had  received  coats  from  him  for  it,  which  they  saw  him  bring  home." 
This  was  not  said  by  those  Indians  themselves,  but  several  English  said  thtu 
heard  then  eay  so.  The  commissioners,  however,  set  aside  his  claim  with 
oonsideFable  appearance  of  independence. 
Dr.  Dwight  thus  cloees  bis  poem  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Pequots : — 

"  Undamited,  on  their  foes  they  fiercely  flk^w  ^ 
As  fierce  the  dusky  warriors  crowd  ttie  fight ; 
Despair  inspires  ;  to  combat's  face  they  glue ; 
Witn  groans  ana  shouts,  tbey  race,  uiiknowing  fli^t, 
And  close  their  sullen  eyes,  m  shades  of  endless  night 

Indulge,  my  native  land,  indulge  the  tear 

That  steals,  impassioned,  o'er  a  nation's  doom. 
To  me,  each  twi^  from  Adam's  stock  is  near, 

And  sorrows  fall  upon  an  Indian's  tomb." 

And,  O  ye  chiefs !  in  yonder  starry  home, 

Accept  tne  humble  tribute  of  this  rhyme. 

Your  gallant  deeds,  in  Greece,  or  haughty  Rome, 

By  Maro  sunsfi  or  Homer's  harp  sublime, 

Had  charmed  the  world's  wide  round,  and  triumphed  over  time.'* 

Another,  already  mentioned,  and  the  next  in  consequence  to  Sassacus,  was 
MoNOifOTTO.  Hubbard  calls  him  a  **  noted  Indian,"  whose  wife  and  children 
lUl  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  as  "  it  was  known  to  be  by  her  media- 
tioD  that  two  English  maids  (that  were  taken  away  from  Weathersfield,  upon 
Connecticut  River)  were  saved  from  death,  in  requittal  of  whose  pi^  and 
humanity,  the  life  of  herself  and  children  was  not  only  granted  her,  but  she 
WM  in  special  recommended  to  the  care  of  Gov.  fVinthrop,  of  Massachusetts." 
Mononotto  fled  with  Sassacus  to  the  Mohawks,  for  protection,  with  several 
mofe  chiefs.  He  was  not  killed  by  them,  as  Sassacus  was,  but  escaped  from 
them  wounded,  and  probably  died  by  the  hands  of  his  English  enemies.  He 
ii  thus  mentioned  by  Governor  fFoUott,  in  his  poem  upon  Wxrdhrop^s  agen- 
cy &c 

"  Prince  Mononotto  sees  his  souadrons  fly, 

And  on  our  general  havinj^  fixed  his  eye, 

Rage  and  revenge  his  spints  quicken'mg. 

He  set  a  mortal  arrow  in  the  strmg." 

On  the  5  August,  1637,  Governor  Wirdhrop  makes  the  followinff  entry  in  his 
jouma] : — ^Mr.  LudhtVy  Mr.  Pinchton^  and  al)out  12  more,  came  by  land  from 
Connecticut,  and  brought  with  them  a  part  of  the  skin  and  lock  of  hair  of 
Saiaeus  and  his  brother  and  5  other  Pequod  sachems,  who  being  fled  to  the 
Mohawks  for  shelter,  with  their  wamnom  (being  to  the  value  of  £500)  were 
fay  them  surprised  and  slain,  with  20  or  their  best  men.  Mononotioh  was  also 
taken,  but  escaped  wounded.  Tiicy  brought  news  also  of  divers  other  Pequods 
which  had  been  slain  by  other  Indians,  and  their  heads  brouglit  to  the  English ; 
■0  that  now  there  had  been  slain  and  taken  between  8  and  SK)0." 

The  first  troubles  with  the  Pequots  have  already  been  noticed.  It  was 
among  the  people  of  Mononotto,  that  the  English  caused  the  blood  of  a  Pequot 
to  flow.  Some  English  had  been  killed,  biit  tliere  is  no  more  to  excuse  the 
mincer  of  a  Pequot  than  an  Englishman.  The  English  had  injured  the 
Indians  of  Block  Island  all  in  their  power,  which,  it  seems,  did  not  satisfy 
tfaeniy  and  they  next  undertook  to  make  spoil  upon  them  in  their  own  country 

15  * 
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upon  CoDnecticut  River.  *'As  they  were  sailing  up  the  river,  says  Dr.  £ 
Mather^  n^ny  of  tlie  Poquots  on  both  sides  of  the  river  called  to  them,  desirous 
to  know  what  was  their  end  in  coming  thither."  *  They  answered,  that  they 
desired  to  speak  with  Sassacua ;  being  told  that  Sassacua  iiad  gone  to  Loot 
Island,  diey  then  demanded  that  MononoUo  should  appear,  and  tliey  pretended 
he  was  from  home  hLiM).  However,  they  went  on  shore  and  demanded  the 
murderers  of  Captain  Stone,  and  were  told  that  if  they  would  wait  they  wouM 
send  for  them,  and  that  MononoHo  would  come  immediately.  But  very  wise^, 
the  Pequots,  in  the  mean  time,  ^  transported  their  goods,  women  and  cbildrai 
to  another  place."  f  One  of  tliem  then  told  the  English  that  Mononoito  would 
not  come.  Then  the  English  began  to  do  what  mischief  they  could  to  tbem, 
and  a  skirmish  followed,  wherein  one  Indian  was  killed,  and  an  Englislunai 
was  wounded."  J 

The  name  of  Mononotio^s  wife  appears  to  have  been  Wincumbo:ce.  She 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  speaking  of  Mononotto,  as  she  was  instnimentai  id 
saving  the  life  of  an  Englishman,  as  disinterestedly  as  PocahonUu  saved  thtt 
of  Ca[)tain  Smith.  Some  English  had  gone  to  trade  with  the  Pequots,  and  to 
]*ecovor  some  horses  which  they  had  stolen,  or  picked  up  on  their  lands.  Two 
of  the  English  went  on  shore,  and  one  went  into  the  sachem's  wigwam  and 
demanded  the  horses.  The  Indians  within  slyly  absented  themselves^  and 
ff'tncumbone,  knowing  their  intention,  told  him  to  fly,  for  the  Indians  were 
making  preparations  to  kill  him.  He  barely  escaped  to  tlie  boat,  being  foDow- 
cd  by  a  crowd  to  the  shore. 

Cassassinnamon  was  a  noted  Pequot  chief,  of  whom  we  have  some  account 
as  curly  as  1050.  In  that  year  a  difliculty  arose  about  the  limits  of  SoutheitODi 
since  called  Stouington,  in  Connecticut,  and  several  English  were  sent  to  oeClk 
riic  difficulty,  which  was  concerning  the  location  of  Wekapauge.  "For  to 
help  us  (they  say)  to  understand  where  Wekapauge  is,  we  desired  some  P0» 
mianicke  Indians  to  go  with  us."  Cassassinnamon  was  one  who  f»iwiiHBdi 
Thoy  told  the  English  that  **  Cashmcassit  (the  governor  of  Wekapauge)  did 
charge  them  that  they  should  not  go  any  fuinher  than  the  east  side  of  a  little 
swamp,  near  the  east  end  of  the  first  great  pond,  where  they  did  pitch  down  a 
stake,  and  told  us  [the  English]  that  Cashatoasset  said  that  that  very  place  WM 
Wekapauge ;  said  that  he  said  it  and  not  them  ;  and  if  they  should  eay  thtt 
Wekaimuge  did  go  any  further,  Cashmcassei  would  be  angry."  Ctu^wiocmd 
nfler  this  had  connrmed  to  him  and  those  under  him,  8000  acres  of  land  in  the 
Pequot  coimtry,  with  the  ))rovision  that  they  continued  subjects  of  MaBsaehu- 
setts,  and  should  ^  not  sell  or  alienate  the  suid  lands,  or  any  part  thereof^  to  anj 
English  man  or  men,  without  the  court's  approl)ation." 

The  neck  of  land  calle<l  Quininuniavfce  was  claimed  by  both  parties ;  but 
Cassassinncunon  said  tliat  when  a  whale  was  some  time  before  cast  ashore 
tliero,  no  one  disputed  CashatcasseVs  claim  to  it,  which,  it  is  believed,  settled 
the  question:  Cashawasset  was  known  generally  by  the  name  of  Harmon 
Garrett.  § 

We  next  meet  with  Cassassinnamon  in  Philip's  war,  in  which  he  command- 
ed a  company  of  Pequots,  and  accompanied  Captahi  Denison  in  his  succes^uf 
career,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Canonchet,  || 

In  November,  1651,  Cassassinnamon  and  oigJit  others  executed  a  son  of  an 
apiyement  "with  the  townsmen  of  Pequot,"  aAerward  called  Aeir  Londoiu 
What  kind  of  agreement  it  was  we  are  not  told.  His  name  was  subscribed 
Casesymamon,  Among  the  other  names  we  see  Obbachkhcood,  J\*eesovice£gun 
alias  banUl,  Cxdchamaquin  and  Mahmaioambam.  Cassassinnamon^  it  is  ^id, 
signed   "in  his  own  behalf  and  the  l)ehalf  of  the  rest  of  Nameeag  Indians."^ 


*  Relation,  44.  t  Ibid. 

\  Ibid.    Captain  Lion  Gardener,  who  had  some  men  in  this  aflfair,  gives  qsite  a  diflTcrcul 
account.    See  life  of  Kutshamoquin,  alias  Kulthamakin. 
6  Several  manuscript  documents.  I  Hubbard. 

T  1  CM.  Moms.  Hut.  8oc.  x.  101. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Qf  tkB  Praying  of  CkriatuM  Indians  in  Jiew  England — Difficult  to  ChristiamM 
tk§m  Ijtlors  of  John  £liot — Waubah  the  first  Christian  sagamore — Indian  laws 
— Uncas  protests  against  the  attempt  to  concert  his  people — Ninigret  refuses  to 
rseeive  missionaries — The  Indian  Bible — Piambouhou — Spekit — PsNirAHAifiiiT — 

TUKAPEWILLIX — OOHAMOG — AhATAWAUCE — WaTTASSACOMPOHUM — HlACOOMES 

— MiOHqsoo— OccuM — Tituba. 

It  must  be  exceedingly  difficult,  as  all  experience  has  shown,  to  cause  any 
people  to  abandon  a  belief  or  faith  in  a  matter,  unless  it  be  one  on  which  the 
reasoning  powers  of  the  mind  can  be  brought  to  act  The  most  ignorant 
people  must  be  convinced,  that  many  effects  wliicli  they  witness  are  produced 
oy  obvious  causes ;  but  tlierc  are  so  many  others  for  which  they  cannot  dis- 
cover a  cause,  that  they  hesitate  not  to  deny  any  natural  cause  for  them  at 
once.  And  notwitlietauding  that,  from  day  to  day,  causes  are  developing 
diemsclves,  and  showing  them,  that  many  results  which  they  had  viewed  as 
proceeding  from  a  super  natural  cause  hitlicrto,  was  nothing  but  a  natural 
ooe,  and  which,  when  discovered,  appeared  pedectly  simple,  too,  yet,  for  the 
WBDt  of  the  means  of  investigation,  tliey  would  be  looked  upon  as  miraculous. 
^leae  fiicts  have  been  more  than  enough,  among  the  scientific  world,  to 
erase  them  to  look  upon  the  most  latent  causes,  with  a  hope  timt,  in  due 
time,  ^y  would  unfold  themselves  also ;  and,  finally,  leave  nothing  for  any 
agent  to  perform  but  nature  itself.  When  the  Lidiau,  therefore,  is  driven  by 
reason,  or  the  light  of  science,  from  his  strong-hold  of  ignorance,  or,  in 
other  words,  superstition,  he  is  extremely  liable  to  fall  into  tlie  opposite 
aztreme,  to  which  allusion  Jias  just  been  made,  because  he  will  unhesitatingly 
aay,  what  once  appeared  pa£ft  all  discovery  has  been  shown  to  be  most  plain, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  even  probable,  that  others  will  be 
diadoaed  of  a  like  character. 

It  ao  happens,  that  in  attempting  to  substitute  one  faith  for  another,  in  the 
minds  of  Indians,  tliat  the  one  proposed  admits  of  no  better  demonstration 
tiian  the  one  already  possessed  by  them ;  for  their  manner  of  transmitting 
things  to  be  remembered,  is  the  most  impressive  and  sacred,  as  will  be  else- 
where observed  in  our  work.  That  any  thing  false  should  be  handed  down 
fimn  their  aeed  matrons  and  sires,  could  not  be  for  a  moment  believed ;  and 
hence,  that  uie  stories  of  a  strange  people  should  be  credited,  instead  of  what 
they  had  heard  from  day  to  day  from  their  youth  up,  from  tliose  who  could 
have  no  possible  motive  to  deceive  tliem,  could  not  l)e  expected ;  and  there- 
fere  no'one  will  wonder  for  a  moment  that  tlie  gospel  has  met  with  so  few 
beUe^ers  among  the  Indians.  All  this,  aside  from  their  dealers  in  mysteries, 
the  powwows,  conjurers  or  priests,  as  they  are  variously  denominated,  whose 
office  is  healing  the  sick,  appeasing  tlie  wratli  of  the  invisible  spirits  by 
eharms  and  unintelligible  mummery.  These  characters  took  upon  them- 
aehres,  also,  the  important  atlair  of  determining  the  happiness  each  was  to 
eiyoy  after  death ;  assuring  tiie  brave  and  the  virtuous  that  they  should  go  to 
a  l^ce  of  perpetual  spring,  where  game  in  the  greatest  plenty  abounded,  and 
eveiy  thing  that  the  most  perfect  happiness  required.  Now,  as  a  belief  in 
any  other  religion  promised  no  more,  is  it  strange  that  a  new  one  should  be 
alow  in  aaining  credence  ? 

Consiaerations  of  this  nature  inevitably  press  in  upon  us,  and  cause  us  not 
to  wonder,  as  many  have  done,  that,  for  the  first  thirty  years  ai\er  the  settle- 
ment of  New  England,  so  little  was  effected  by  the  gospel  among  the  Indians. 
Tlie  great  difficulty  of  communicating  with  them  by  iuter{)reters  must  have 
been  slow  in  the  extreme ;  and  it  must  be  considered,  also,  tliat  a  great  length 
of  time  must  have  been  consumed  before  any  of  these  could  perform  their 
office  with  any  degree  of  accuracy ;  the  Indian  language  being  unlike  every 
other,  and  bearing  no  analogy  to  any  known  tongue  whatever ;  and  then,  the 
peculiar  custom  of  the  Indians  must  be  considered ;  their  long  delays  before 
they  would  answer  to  any  proposition ;  but  more  than  all,  we  have  to  con- 
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sidcr  the  natural  distrust  that  must  neccBsarily  arise  in  the  minds  of  eveiy 
people,  at  the  sudden  influx  of  strangers  among  tlieni.  When  any  new 
theory  was  presented  to  their  minds,  ue  first  questions  tliat  would  present 
tliemselves,  would  most  unquestionably  be,  What  are  the  real  motives  of  thk 
new  people  ? — ^Do  they  reaUy  love  us,  as  they  pretend  ? — ^Do  they  really  lofe 
one  another  ?  or  do  they  not  live,  many  of  tliem,  upon  one  another  ?— Is  not 
this  new  state  of  things,  which  they  desire,  to  enable  them  to  subsist  by  vm, 
and  in  time  to  enslave  us,  or  deprive  us  of  our  possessions  ? — Does  it  not 
a])pear  that  these  strangers  are  full  of  selfishness,  and,  therefore,  have  eveiy 
motive  which  that  passion  gives  rise  to  for  deceiving  us  ? — Hence,  we  repeat, 
tliat  it  can  hardly  be  thought  strange  that  Christianity  has  made  so  slow 
progress  among  the  Indians. 

Notwithstanding  one  of  the  ostensible  objects  of  nearlv  all  the  roytd  ebar- 
tcrs  (md  patents  issued  for  British  North  America  was  the  Christianizing  of 
the  Indians,  few  could  be  found  equal  to  the  task  on  arriving  here ;  wbere 
wants  of  every  kind  required  nearly  all  their  labors,  few  could  be  found 
willing  to  forego  every  comfort  to  engage  in  a  work  which  presented  so 
many  difiiculties.  Adventurers  were  those,  generally,  who  emigrated  with  a 
view  to  bettering  their  own  condition,  instead  of  that  of  others. 

At  length  Mr,  John  Eliot,  seeing  that  little  or  nothing  could  be  efiected 
through  the  medium  of  his  own  language,  resolved  to  make  himself  masler 
of  the  Indian,  and  then  to  devote  himself  to  their  service.  Accordingly  he 
hired  *  an  oldf  Indian,  named  Job  JV€sutan,i  to  live  in  his  family,  and  to  teach 
him  his  laiiguage.  When  he  had  accomplished  this  arduous  task,  which  he 
did  in  "a  few  months,'^§  he  set  out  upon  his  first  attempt;  having  ffiven 
notice  to  some  Indians  at  JVb7MX7i/uni,||  since  Newton,1[  of  his  intentiorw  Widi 
tliree  others  he  met  the  Indians  for  the  first  time,  28  October,  1646.  Wamh 
bon,**  whose  name  signified  ipind,W  '*a  wise  and  grave  man,  though'  no 
Sachem,  with  five  or  six  Indians  met  them  at  some  distance  from  their  wig- 
wams, and  bidding  them  welcome,  conducted  them  into  a  large  apartment 
where  a  great  number  of  the  natives  wore  gathered  together,  to  hear  this  new 
doctrine."  }t  After  prayers,  and  nn  explanation  of  tlie  ten  conunandments,  Mr. 
Eliot  informed  them  **of  the  dreadful  curse  of  God  that  would  fall  ufion  aU 
tliose  that  brake  them :  He  then  told  them  who  Jesus  Christ  was,  where  ha 
was  now  gone,  and  how  he  would  one  day  come  again  to  jtidgc  the  "world  in 
flaming  fire." 

Afler  about  an  hour  spent  in  this  manner,  the  Indians  had  liberty  to  adc 
any  questions  in  n;lation  to  what  had  been  said.  Wliereupon  one  stood  up 
and  asked.  How  he  could  know  Jesus  Christ 'J — Another,  HTiether  Engli^mm 
were  ever  so  if^orani  of  him  as  the  Indians ") — A  third,  ffhethtr  Jesus  CMd 
could  undersUmd  prayers  in  Indian  '1 — Another,  How  there  could  he  an  image  ^ 
Crodj  since  it  was  forbidden  in  the  second  commandment  ? — Another,  ffhdherm 
according:^  to  the  second  commandment,  the  child  must  suffer,  though  he  he  goea, 
for  the  sins  of  its  parents  ? — And  lastly.  How  all  the  world  became  full  qfpeojpkf 
if  they  were  all  once  droxoned  in  the  flood '^ 

The  second  meeting  was  uynm  11  November,  following.  Mr.  Eliot  met  the 
Indians  again,  and  alter  catechising  the  children,  and  preaching  an  hour  to 
the  congregation,  heard  and  answered,  among  otheni,  the  following  ques- 
tions.— How  the  English  came  to  differ  so  much  from  the  Indians  in  their  ibfow^ 
edge  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  since  they  had  all  at  first  bui  one  Father  7 — An- 
other desired  to  know.  How  it  came  to  pass  that  sea- water  teas -salt  and  rioer 
water  fresh  ? — ^And  another.  Thai  if  the  water  was  higher  tlwn  the  earth,  how  U 
happened  that  it  did  not  overflow  it  ? 

The  third  meeting  took  place  soon  afler,  namely,  on  26  of  the  same  montfay 

♦  Nealf  Hist.  N.  Enif.  i.  222.  f  N.  Enff.  Bion^.  Dirlionary,  art.  Eliot. 

1  Sec  p.  51  of  this  Book,  ante.  \  Neat,  Hist.  N.  Eng.  i.  123. 

j  "  Near  Watcrlowii  mill,  upou  the  south  side  of  Charles  River,  about  four  or  five  mill 
from  his  own  house,  [in  Roxbury,]  where  lived  at  ihat  time  Wabanj  one  of  their  prineipil 
men,  and  some  Indians  with  him.''     Gookin,  (Hist.  Col.)  168. 

IT  Nonantum,  or  Noonatomen,  signified  a  place  of  rejoicing,  or  reioicwer.    Need,  i.  216. 

••  Wauban,  Magnalia,  iii.  196.  r        y    ./       -b  j       -^  ft  *"' 

ti  Day-braakjog  of  the  Gotpel  in  N.  Eng.,  in  Neal,  i.  823. 
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Imt  was  Dot  80  weU  attended.  The  powwows  and  sachems  liad  dissuaded 
■ome,  and  by  threats  deterred  others  from  meeting  upon  such  occosjodb.* 
Still  diere  were  considerable  numbers  that  got  attached  to  Mr.  Elioty  and  in  a 
Aw  days  after,  ffampas,  *^a  wise  and  sage  Indian,"  and  two  others,  with  some 
of  his  children,  Cttne  to  the  English.  He  desired  that  these  mi^ht  be  edu- 
cated in  the  Christian  fdith.  At  the  next  meeting  all  the  Indians  present 
*  ofiered  their  children  to  be  catechised  and  instructed  by  tlie  English,  who 
upon  this  motion  resolved  to  set  up  a  school  among  them.^ 

Mr.  Eliotj  notwithstanding  his  zeal,  seems  well  to  have  understood,  that 
scmiething  beside  preaching  was  necessary  to  reform  the  lives  of  the  Indians ; 
and  that  was,  their  cirilization  bv  education.  It  is  said  that  one  of  his  noted 
aayings  was,  Hie  Indians  must  he  civQized  as  vfell  cu,  if  not  in  order  to  iheir 
hemgj  Christianized,*  Therefore,  the  request  of  the  Indians  at  Nonantum 
was  not  carried  into  effect  until  a  place  could  be  fixed  upon  whore  a  regular 
settlement  should  be  made,  and  the  catechumens  had  shown  their  zeal  for 
the  cause  bj  assembling  themselves  there,  and  conforming  to  the  English 
mode  of  livmg.  In  the  end  this  was  agreed  upon,  and  Natick  was  fixed  as 
the  place  for  a  town,  and  the  following  short  code  of  laws  was  set  up  and 
agreed  to : — ^L  If  any  man  be  idle  a  week,  or  at  most  a  fortnight,  he  shall  pay 
fife  shillingB. — ^IL  If  any  unmarried  man  shall  lie  with  a  young  woman 
muDarried,  he  shall  pay  twenty  shillinga — ^m.  If  any  man  shall  beat  his  wife, 
his  hands  shall  be  tied  behind  him,  and  he  shall  be  carried  to  the  place  of 
justice  to  be  severely  punished. — IV.  Every  young  man,  if  not  another's 
■errant,  and  if  unmarried,  shall  be  compelled  to  set  up  a  wiffwam,  and  plant 
fixr  himself^  and  not  shift  up  and  down  in  other  wigwams. — V.  If  any  woman 
shall  not  have  her  hair  tied  iip,  but  hang  loose,  or  be  cut  as  men's  hah*,  slie 
■hall  pay  five  shillings. — VI.  If  any  woman  shaJl  go  witli  naked  breasts,  she 
diall  pay  two  shillings. — ^VIL  All  men  that  wear  lon^  locks  shall  pav  five 
shilling — ^VUL  If  any  shall  kill  their  lice  between  their  teeth,  they  shall  pay 
five  shillings. 

In  January  following  another  company  of  praying  Indians  was  established 
at  Concord ;  and  there  were  soon  several  other  places  where  meetings  were 
held  throughout  the  country',  from  Cape  Cod  to  Narragansctf  Of  tliese,  Mr. 
JESIJbl  visit^  as  many  and  as  often  as  he  was  able.  From  the  following  pas- 
sage in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  fflnslow  of  Plimouth,  some  idea  may 
he  formed  of  the  hardships  he  underwent  in  his  pious  labors.  He  says,  ^^  I 
ha.Te  not  been  dry  night  nor  day,  from  the  third  day  of  the  week  unto  the 
sixth,  but  se  travelled,  and  at  niglit  pull  off  my  boots,  wring  my  stockings, 
and  on  with  them  again,  and  so  continue.     But  God  steps  in  and  helps." | 

The  chiefs  and  powwows  would  not  have  suffered  even  so  much  ground 
to  have  been  gained  by  the  gospel,  but  for  the  awe  they  were  in  of  the  Eng- 
lirii  power.  **  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,"  says  the  very  ^od  historian, 
Mr.  ^ealj  **  for  if  it  be  very  difficult  to  civilize  barbarous  nations,  'tis  much 
more  so  to  make  them  Christians :  All  men  have  naturally  a  veneration  for 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  prejudices  of  education  §  are  insupera- 
Me  without  the  extraordinary  grace  of  Grod." 

**  The  Monhegin  Indians  were  so  jealous  of  the  general  court's  obliging 
theno  to  pray  to  God,  that  Uncas^  their  sachem,  went  to  the  court  at  Hartford 
to  protest  against  iL  ChUshamoquin,  another  sachem,  came  to  the  Indian 
lecture,  and  openly  protested  against  their  building  a  town,  telling  the  Eng- 
lish, that  all  the  sachems  in  the  country  were  against  iL  He  was  so  honest 
as  to  tell  Mr.  Eliot  the  reason  of  it ;  for  (says  he)  the  Indians  that  pray  to  God 
do  not  pay  me  tribute,  as  formerly  they  did ;  which  was  in  part  true,  for 
whereas  before  the  sachem  was  absolute  muster  of  his  subjects ;  their  lives 
and  fortunes  being  at  his  disposal ;  they  gave  him  now  no  more  than  they 
thought  reasonable ;  but  to  wipe  off  the  reproach  that  Cutshamoauin  had  laid 
upon  them,  those  few  praying  Indians  present,  told  Mr.  Eliot  what  they  had 


•  Hiddmuon,  Hist.  Mass.  i.  163.  f  Neal,  i.  226—230.  t  Magnolia,  iii.  196. 

^  This  word,  when  applied  to  the  education  of  the  Indiaus  among  themselves,  is  to  be  on- 
dsniood  hi  an  ofmosite  sense  from  its  common  acceptation :  thus,  to  instroct  in  superstitions 
•ad  idolatiy,  is  woat  is  not  mMut  by  education  among  us. 
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done  for  their  Bachem  the  two  last  jeUB,  leaTing  him  to  judge  whether  thdr 
prince  had  any  reason  to  complain."  They  said  they  haa  given  him  96 
tHishels  of  com  at  one  time,  and  six  at  another ;  that,  in  hunting  for  him  two 
daya  they  had  killed  hun  15  deers ;  broke  up  for  him  two  acres  of  Ind: 
made  him  a  great  wigwam ;  **  made  him  20  rods  of  fence  with  a  ditch  and 
two  rails  about  it ; "  paid  a  debt  for  him  of  £3,  lOs.  **  One  of  them  ffave  fain 
a  skin  of  beaver  of  two  pounds,  besides  many  days  woiks  in  plantmg  eoni 
altogether ;  vea,  tliey  saia  they  would  willingly  do  more  if  he  would  gova 
them  jusdy  by  the  word  of  God.  But  the  sachem  swelling  with  indignatiftn, 
at  this  unmannerly  discourse  of  his  vassals,  turned  his  back  upon  tCa  com- 
pany and  went  away  in  the  greatest  rage  imaginable ;  though  upon  bdler 
consideration^  himself  turned  Christian  not  long  after." 

Mr.  Exfenence  Mavheio  met  with  similar  occurrences  many  years  aAcr. 
Upon  a  visit  to  the  Narragansets,  he  sent  for  JS/tnigrd,  the  sachem,  and 
desired  of  hun  leave  to  preach  to  liis  people ;  but  the  sachem  told  him  to  go 
and  make  tlie  English  good  first ;  ana  observed,  further,  that  some  of  toe 
English  kept  Saturday,  others  Sunday,  and  others  no  day  at  all  for  worship ; 
so  that  if  his  people  should  have  a  mind  to  turn  Christians,  they  could  not 
tell  what  religion  to  be  of.  Mnigret  further  added,  diat  Mr.  Ma^&etr  mif^ 
try  his  skill  first  with  tlie  Poquots  and  Mohegans,  and  if  they  submitted  totke 
Christian  religion,  possibly  he  and  his  i>eo^e  might,  but  they  would  not  be 
the  first* 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Eliot  had  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  Indian,  f 
also  Baxter's  Call,  Mr.  ShephertTs  Sincere  Convert,  and  his  Sound  Bb- 
LiEVER,  I  besides  some  other  performances,  as  a  Grammar,  Psalter,  Primely 
Catechisms,  the  Practice  of  Piett,  &c.  § 

It  is  amusuig  to  hear  what  our  old  valued  fKend,  Dr.  C  Mather^  tULjB  of 
Eliofs  Bible.  ^This  Bible,"  he  says,  ^  was  printed  here  at  our  Cambridge; 
and  it  is  the  only  Bible  that  ever  was  printt^  in  all  America,  from  the  yenf 
foundation  of  tlie  world."  ||  The  same  author  observes,  that  **  the  whole 
translation  was  writ  witli  but  one  pen,  which  pen  had  it  not  been  lost,  would 
have  certainly  deserved  a  richer  case  than  was  bestowed  upon  that  pen,  with 
which  Holland^  writ  his  translation  of  Plutarch^ 

It  was  long  since  inquired,  ^  Wliat  benefit  has  all  this  toil  and  eufiaring 
produced  ? — Is  there  a  vestige  of  it  remaining  ? — ^\Vere  the  Indians  in  reality 
bettered  by  the  great  efforts  of  their  iriends  ?  "  **  Mr.  Elwt^  says  Dr.  JDoiu^ 
lass,  ^  with  immense  hibor  translated  and  printed  our  Bible  into  Indian.  It 
wos  done  with  a  good,  pious  design,  but  it  must  be  reconed  among  the  Olio- 
sorum  hominitm  ntgotia:  It  was  done  in  tlie  Natick  [Nipmuk]  language.  Of 
the  Naticks,  at  present,  there  are  not  20  families  subsisting,  and  scarce  any 
of  Uiese  can  read. — Cui  boni  / "  •• 

By  the  accounts  left  us,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  for  many  years  afler  the 
exertions  of  ElioU  Crookin,  Mayheto  and  others,  had  been  put  in  operation, 
there  was  no  inconsiderable  progress  made  in  the  great  undertaking  of 
Christianizing  the  Indians.  Natick,  the  oldest  praying  town,  contained,  in 
1674,  29  families,  in  which  perha()S  were  about  145  persons.  The  name 
Nixtick  signified  a  place  of  hills,  Jfaban  was  the  chief  man  here,  **  wh€^* 
says  Mr.  Gookin,  ^  is  now  about  70  years  of  age.  He  is  a  person  of  greet 
prudence  and  piety :  I  do  not  know  any  Indian  that  excels  liim." 

Pakemitt,  or  Punkai>aog,  (*<  wliich  takes  its  name  from  a  spring,  that  riaeth 
out  of  red  earth,")  is  the  next  town  in  order,  and  contained  12  families^  or 


*  NeaTM  N.  Enc^aiHl,  i.  257.  t  See  book  ii.  chap.  Hi.  p.  £7,  anU, 

X  Moore* M  Life  Eliot,  114.  ^  Magnolia,  h.  Hi.  197.  |  Ibid. 

tr  Philemon  Itolland  was  called  tlio  traDslator-g^ncral  of  bis  age  j  he  wrote  MVNal  of  Ul 
translalions  with  one  pen,  upon  which  he  made  the  following  verves: 

With  one  sole  pen  I  writ  this  book, 

Made  of  a  grey  goose  quill  5 
A  pen  it  was,  when  I  it  took, 
And  a  pen  I  leave  it  still. 

FtUUr**  Worthies  of  England. 
*•  Douglau,  Hist  America,  i.  172,  molt.    See  also  Halket,  Hist.  Notes,  M8,  d(C. 
loM  wrote  about  1745. 
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about  60  peraonB.  It  wbb  14  milea  aouth  of  BoatOD,  and  is  now  included  in 
Stougbton.  The  Indians  here  removed  from  the  NeponseL  Uaseonamcaii 
m  the  third  town,  and  is  now  included  in  Grafton,  and  contained,  like  the 
■eeond,  60  aoula.  Okommakamesit,  now  in  Marlborough,  contained  about 
50  people,  and  was  the  fourtli  town.  Wamesit,  since  included  in  Tewks- 
buy,  tne  fifth  town,  was  upon  a  neck  of  laud  in  Merrimack  River,  and 
eontained  about  75  souls,  of  five  to  a  family.  Nashobah,  now  Littleton,  was 
the  sixth,  and  contained  but  about  50  inhabitants.  Magunkaquog,  now  IIop- 
kiDton,  signified  a  place  of  great  trees.  Here  were  about  55  persons,  and 
this  was  the  seventli  town. 

There  were,  besides  these,  seven  other  towns,  which  were  called  the  new 
ptayinff  towns.  These  were  among  the  Nipmuks.  The  first  was  Manchagc, 
since  Oxford,  and  contained  about  60  inhabitants.  The  second  was  about 
•IX  miles  Grom  the  first,  and  its  name  was  Chabanakongkomun,  since  Dudley, 
and  contained  about  45  persons.  The  third  was  Maanexit,  in  the  north-east 
part  of  Woodstock,  and  contained  about  100  souls.  The  fourth  was  Quan- 
tiaset,  also  in  Woodstock,  and  containing  100  persons  likewise.  Wabquissit, 
the  fifth  town,  also  in  Woodstock,  (but  now  uicluded  in  Connecticut,)  con- 
tained 150  souls.  Pakachoog,  a  sixUi  town,  partly  in  Worcester  and  partly 
in  Waid,  also  contained  100  people.  Weshakim,  or  Nashaway,  a  seventli, 
eontained  about  75  persons.  VVaeuntug  was  also  a  praying  town,  included 
BOW  by  Uxbridge ;  but*  the  number  of  people  there  is  not  set  down  l^  Mr. 
Oookm^  our  chief  authority. 

Hence  it  seems  there  were  now  ntpposed  to  be  about  1150  praying  Indians 
in  the  places  eniunerated  above.  There  is,  however,  not  the  least  probabilit}*, 
that  even  one  fourth  of  these  were  ever  sincere  believers  in  Cluristianity. 
This  calculation,  or  rather  supposition,  was  made  the  year  before  PkUip^s 
"war  began;  and  how  many  do  we  find  who  adhered  to  their  profession 
tlirough  that  war?  That  event  not  onlv  shook  die  faith  of  the  common  sort, 
but  many  that  had  been  at  tlie  head  of  the  praying  towns,  the  Indian  mini|g|( 
tera  themselves,  were  found  in  arms  against  their  white  Cliristian  neighbors. 

At  the  close  of  Phxlip^s  war,  in  1(>77,  Mr.  Gookin  enumerates  **  seven 
places  where  they  met  to  worship  God  and  keep  the  sabbath,  viz.  at 
Kooatum,  at  PiJeemit,  or  Punkapog;  at  Cowate,  alias  the  Fall  of  Charles 
River,  at  Natik  and  Medfield,  at  Concord,  at  Namekeake,  near  Chelmsford." 
There  were,  at  each  of  these  places,  ho  says,  "  a  teacher,  and  schools  for  the 
youth."  But,  notwithstanding  they  had  occupied  seven  towns  in  the  spring 
of  1676,  on  their  return  fit)m  imprisonment  upon  the  bleak  islands  in  Boston 
haibor,  they  were  too  feeble  long  to  maintain  so  many.  The  appearance  of 
acme  straggling  Mohawks  greatly  alarmed  these  Indians,  and  they  were  glad 
to  come  within  the  protection  of  the  English ;  and  so  the  remote  to^vns  soon 
became  abandoned. 

We  have  seen  that  1150  praying  Indians  were  claimed  before  the  war,  in 
the  end  of  the  year  1674,  but  not  half  this  number  could  be  found  when  it 
waa  proclaimed  that  all  such  must  come  out  of  their  towns,  and  go  by 
themaelves  to  a  place  of  safety.  Mr.  Gookin  says,  at  one  time  there  were 
o&otil  500  upon  the  islands ;  but  when  some  had  been  employed  in  the  army, 
and  other  ways,  (generally  such  as  were  indifferent  to  religion,)  there  were 
but  about  300  remaining.  Six  years  after  that  disastrous  war,  Mr.  miot 
could  claim  but  four  towns!  Viz.  **Natick,  Punkapaog,  Wamesit,  and 
Chachaubunkkakowok." 

Befi)re  we  pass  to  nodc«  other  towns  in  Plimonth  colony,  we  will  give  an 
account  cf  some  of  the  most  noted  of  the  praying  Indians. 

Wavban  we  have  several  timos  introduced,  and  will  now  close  our  account 
of  him.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  of  Conconl ;  but,  at  tht.* 
time  Mr.  IHial  began  his  ]al)ors,  he  resided  at  S'^onantum,  since  Newton. 
At  Natik,  or  Natick,  he  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  ofiicers  mitil  his 
death. 

When  a  kind  of  civil  community  was  established  at  Natik,  Waviban  was 
nude  a  ruler  of  fifty,  and  subsequently  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  foUow- 
iuff  is  said  to  be  a  copy  of  a  warrant  which  he  issued  against  some  of  tno 
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iransgressors.    **  YoUyWm  big  constahle,  quick  you  catch  um  Jeremiah  Ofi&cow 
strong  you  hold  umy  safe  you  wing  utrj  q/ore  me,  Wabim,  justice  peace."  * 

A  young  justice  asKod  fVauban  what  he  would  do  when  IndianB  got  drank 
and  quarrelled ;  he  replied,  "^  TSe  um  all  up,  and  whip  um  pkdntijf,  and  tMp 
umfendaniy  and  whip  um  untncss." 

We  have  not  learned  the  precise  time  of  Wauban^s  death,  f  but  he  ww 
certainly  alive  iu  the  end  of  the  year  1676,  and,  we  think,  in  1677.  For  he 
was  among  those  sent  to  Deer  Island,  30  October,  1(>75,  and  was  among  the 
sick  tliat  returned  in  May,  1676 ;  and  it  is  particularly  mentioned  that  he  wu 
one  that  recovered. 

Ptam6oiiAou I  was  the  next  man  to  /fauicrn,  and  the  neict  after  him  that 
received  tlie  gospel.  At  the  second  meeting  at  Nonantum,  he  broucht  a 
great  many  of  his  people.  At  Natik  he  was  made  ruler  of  ten.  When 
the  church  at  Ilassanamesit  was  gathered,  lie  Was  called  to  be  a  ruler  in  iL 
When  that  town  was  broken  up  in  Philips  war,  he  returned  again  to  Natik, 
where  he  died.  He  was  one  of  those  also  coniincd  to  Deer  Island ;  hence, 
he  lived  until  after  the  war.  Tlie  ruling  elder  of  Ilassanamesit,  called  by 
some  Piambow,  was  the  same  person. 

John  Speen  was  another  teacher,  contemporary  >\nth  Piamboj  and,  like  him. 
was  a  "grave  and  pious  man.''  In  16(U,  Timothy  Dwigkt,  of  Dedham,  sacd 
John  Speen  and  his  brother,  Thomas^  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt  of  lijd^ 
pounds,  and  Mr.  Eliot  bailed  them.  This  he  ])ro1>ably  did  with  safety,  aa 
John  Speen  and  ^  his  kindred "  owned  nearly  all  the  Natik  lauds,  when  the 
Christian  commonwealth  was  established  there.  This  valuable  posseaakm 
he  gave  up  freely,  to  be  used  in  common,  in  1650.  Notwithstanding  '^fae 
waa  among  the  first  tliat  prayed  to  God  "  at  Nonantum,  and  **  was  a  diTigent 
reader,"  yet  he  died  a  drunkard ;  hanng  been  some  time  before  discarded 
from  the  church  at  Natik. 

Pennahannit,  called  Captain  Josiah^  was  "  Marshal  General  ^  over  aU  the 
fMaying  towns.  He  used  to  attend  the  coiuts  at  Natik ;  but  his  residence 
was  at  Nashobah. 

TukapewUlin  was  teacher  at  Ilassanamesit,  and  his  brother,  Anaweakm^ 
ruler.  He  was,  according  to  Major  Gookin^  *^a  pious  and  able  man,  and  w^ 
to  teach."  He  suftcrcd  exceedingly  in  Philip's  war;  himself  and  his 
congregation,  together  with  those  of  the  two  praying  towns,  **  Maffunkog 
and  Chobonekonhononi,"  having  been  enticed  away  by  Philip's  folToweni 
His  father,  Mxoas,  was  deacon  of  his  church,  anci  amoug  the  number. 
They,  however,  tried  to  make  their  escape  to  the  English  soon  after,  agree- 
ably to  a  plan  concerted  with  Job  KaUtnanii,  when  he  was  among  Phd^s 
people  as  a  spy ;  but,  as  it  hapnened,  in  the  attem|)t,  they  fell  in  with  an 
English  scout,  under  Captain  Gibbs,  who  treated  them  as  prisoners,  and  with 
not  a  little  barl>arily ;  robbing  them  of  every  thing  they  had,  even  the  minis- 
ter of  a  pewter  cup  which  he  used  at  sficrainents.  At  Marll)orough,  though 
under  the  protection  of  of!icers,  thev  were  so  insulted  and  abused,  ''espe- 
cially by  women,"  that  T\ikapeioillir}s  wife,  from  fear  of  being  nnirdered, 
escaped  into  the  woods,  leaving  a  sucking  child  to  he  tiiken  care  of  by  its 
father.  With  her  went  also  her  son,  12  years  old,  and  two  others.  The 
others,  JSTaoas  and  TukapewUlin^  vnth  six  or  5»oven  children,  were,  soon 
after,  sent  to  Deer  Island.    Mioas  was,  at  this  time,  about  80  years  old. 

Oonamog  was  ruler  at  Marlborough,  and  a  sachem,  who  died  in  the 
summer  c?  1674.  His  death  "was  a  great  blow  to  the  place.  He  was  a 
pious  and  discreet  man,  and  the  ver>'  soul,  as  it  were,  of  the  place."  The 
troubles  of  the  war  fell  very  heavily  upon  his  family.  A  bam  containing 
com  and  hay  was  burnt  at  Chelmsford,  Iry  some  of  the  war  party,  as  it 
proved  afterwards ;  but  some  of  the  violent  English  of  that  place  determined 
to  make  the  Wamesits  suffer  for  it    Accordingly,  abou%  14  men  armed 

•  AlUr^s  Biog.  Diet  art.  Waban. 

t  Dr.  F^mer,  Hist.  Newton,  says  he  died  iu  1674,  but  gives  no  authority.    We  have  cilad 
several  authorities,  showing  that  be  was  alive  a  year  later,  (»ee  b.  iii.  pp.  10  and  79.) 
X  Piam  Boohan,  GookiWM  Hist.  Coll.  184.— PiomAoio,  his  Hist.  Praying  Indiana. 
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diemselvee,  and,  under  a  pretence  of  scoutinff,  went  to  the  wjgwams  of  the 
Wamerits,  and  ordered  them  to  come  out.  "niey  obeyed  without  hesitation, 
being  chiefly  helpless  women  and  children,  and  not  conceiving  any  harm 
eould  be  intended  tliem ;  but  they  were  no  sooner  out  than  fired  upon,  when 
five  were  wounded  and  one  killed.  Whether  the  couraffe  of  the  Brave  £ng- 
lish  now  failed  them,  or  whether  they  were  satisfied  with  what  blood  was 
already  shed,  is  not  clear ;  but  they  did  no  more  at  tliis  time.  The  one  slain 
was  a  little  son  of  Tahaiooner ;  and  Ootiamog^s  widow  was  severely  wounded, 
whose  name  was  Scurak,  **&  woman  of  go^  report  for  religion.^  She  was 
daughter  of  Sagamore-Jokoj  who  lived  and  died  at  the  same  place,  before  the 
war,  **  a  great  friend  to  the  English.*^  Sarah  hod  had  two  husoands :  tlie  first 
was  Oonamogy  the  second  Tahaioomr^  who  was  son  of  Tahaliawany  sachem  of 
Musketaquid.    This  affair  took  place  ou  the  15  November,  1G75. 

Mimphoto  was  ruler  of  the  praying  Indians  at  Wamesit,  and  Samud,  his  son, 
was  teacher,  ''a  young  man  of  ^ood  parts,*'  says  Mr.  Gookin,  ''and  can  speak, 
read  and  write  English  and  Indian  competently ; "  being  one  of  those  taught  at 
tho  expense  of  the  corporation.  JSTumphow  experienced  wretched  trials  in  the 
time  of  the  war;  he  witli  his  i)eople  having  fled  away  from  their  homes 
immediately  after  the  horrid  baroanty  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  fearing 
ID  be  murdered  if  they  should  continue  there.  However,  afler  wandering  a 
while  up  and  down  in  the  woods,  in  the  dismal  month  of  December,  the^ 
ratumed  to  Wamesit,  in  a  forlorn  condition,  and  hoped  the  carriage  of  theur 
Deiahbora  would  be  such  that  they  might  continue  there.  It  did  not  turn  out 
■o,  for  in  February  they  again  quitted  their  liabitations,  and  went  off  towards 
Canada.  Six  or  seven  old  persons  remained  behind,  who  were  hindered  fix>m 
going  by  infirmity.  These  poor  blind  and  lame  Indians  were  all  burnt  to 
death  in  their  wigwams.  Triis  act,  had  it  occurred  by  accident,  would  have 
adled  forth  the  deepest  pity  from  the  breast  of  every  human  creature  to  whose 
ioBOwledge  it  should  come.  But  horror,  anguish  and  indignation  take  the 
vhnoe  of  pity,  at  being  told  that  the  flames  which  consumed  them  were  lighted 
Dj  the  savage  hands  of  white  men ! !  It  was  so— and  whites  are  only  lefl  to 
ranember  in  sorrow  this  act  of  those  of  their  own  color !    But  to  return — 

During  the  wanderings  of  Niimphow  and  his  friends,  famine  and  sickness 
destroyed  many  of  them.  Himself  and  JSG^ic  Gtargt^  or  George  MigttCj  a 
fcaelier,  were  numbered  with  the  dead.  The  others,  having  joined  JFannaian- 
€t€  to  avoid  fidling  in  with  war  rarties  on  both  sides,  at  tlie  close  of  the  war, 
euneDdered  themselves  to  the  English,  at  Dover,  in  August,  1676.  New 
troubles  now  came  upon  them.  Some  English  captives  testified  that  some  of 
tfaem  had  been  in  arms  against  them,  and  such  were  either  sold  into  slavery, 
€r  executed  at  Boston.  Several  shared  the  latter  fate.  ATumpJuno's  son  Samuel 
barely  escaped,  and  another  son,  named  Jonathan  George^  was  pardoned ;  also 
Sgmion  Betokam, 

Mai^lthow  was  in  some  public  business  as  early  as  1656.  On  8  June  that 
year,  he,  John  lAne  and  George  MiaUc,  were,  upon  the  part  of  the  "  Indian 
court,"  employed  to  run  the  Tine  from  Chelmsford  to  WainesiL*  And  23 
jmn  after  lie  accompanied  Captain  Jonathan  Danforth  of  Billerica  in  renew- 
ugtbe  bomids  of  BrenUnCs  Farm,  now  Litchfield,  N.  H. f 

IFmmalttneetj  whose  history  will  be  found  spoken  upon  at  large  in  our  next 
book,  countenanced  religion,  and  it  was  at  his  wigwam  that  Mr.  EUot  and  Mr. 
€Mtm  held  a  meeting  on  the  5  May,  1674.  His  house  was  near  Pawtucket 
FaUi,  on  the  Merrimack.  ^  He  is,"  said  Major  Gooib'ti,  **  a  sober  and  grave 
penon,  and  of  years,  between  50  and  60." 

John  Ahakuvance  was  ruler  of  Nashobah,  a  pious  man,  who  died  previous  to 
1074  After  his  decease,  PennahanwU  was  chief  John  Thomas  was  their 
teacher.  '  His  fiither  was  murdered  by  the  Maquas  in  a  secret  manner,  as  he 
waa  firiiing  for  eels  at  his  wear,  some  ^ears  since,  during  the  war"  with  them. 

WialiaMaecmpanum,  called  also  Captain  Tom,  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Gookin^ 
who  was  with  him  at  Pakachoog,  17  September,  1674.  '^My  chief  assistant 
waa  ffhiiaaacomoamanf  ruler  of  the  Nipmuk  Indians,  a  grave  and  pious  man^ 
af  the  eliief  aacnem's  blood  of  the  Nipmuk  country.    He  reaklea  at  Haasana- 

*  AU€iift  Hift  CiMlinsfbfd.  f  fifS.  letter  of  John  Farmir,  Esq. 
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inesit ;  but  by  fonner  appointineut,  callcth  here,  together  with  some  ocfai 
Captain  Tom  was  among  TukapewQlin^B  compiuiy,  that  went  off  with  dw 
enemy,  as  in  speaking  of  him  we  nave  made  mention.  In  that  company  then 
were  about  200,  men,  women  and  children.  The  enemy,  beinff  about  300 
strong,  obliged  the  praying  Indians  to  go  ofT  with,  or  be  killed  by  tnem.  Then 
were,  however,  many  who  doubdess  preferred  their  company  to  that  of  thdr 
friends  on  Deer  Island.  This  was  about  the  beginniuff  of  December^  1678L 
Captain  Tom  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  En^ish,  and,  being  tried 
and  condemned  as  a  rebel,  was,  on  26  June,  1676,  executed  at  Boston ;  naiieh 
to  the  grief  of  such  excellent  men  as  Gookin  and  Eliot. 

Although  something  had  L>een  done  towards  Christianizing  the  Indians  in 
Plimouth  colony,  about  a  year  before  Mr.  Elioi*s  first  visit  to  Nonantum,  yet 
for  some  years  idler,  MassachuscttB  was  considerably  in  advance  in  this  respect 
Some  of  the  princijial  congregations  or  praying  towns  follow : — 

At  Meeshawn,  smce  Provincetown  or  Truro,  and  Punonakanit,  since  Kt 
lingsgate,  were  72  ijersons ;  at  Potanumaquut,  or  Nauset,  in  Eastham,  44 ;  al 
Mouamoyik,  since  Chatham,  71 ;  at  Sawkattukett,  in  Harwich ;  NobsiiBasit,  in 
Yarmouth ;  at  Matakees,  in  Barnstable  and  Yarmouth ;  and  Weequaku^  in 
Barnstable,  122 ;  at  Satuit,  Pnwpoesit,  Coatuit,  in  Barnstable,  Mashpee,  WalBft- 
cjuet,  near  Mashpee,  95 ;  at  Codtanmut,  in  Mashpee,  Ashimuit,  on  the 
Ime  of  Mashpee,  Weesquolis,  in  Sandwich,  22 ;  Pispogutt,  WawayoutaS, 
Wareham,  Solcones,  in  Falmouth,  96.  In  all  these  places  were  462  aoule; 
of  whom  could  read,  and  72  write  Indian,  and  9  could  read  Engliah.  ^ui 
account  was  furnished  Major  Gookin  in  1674,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Botarm  of 
Sandwich.  PhUip*8  war  oroke  up  many  of  tliese  communities,  but  die  wqA 
coutiimed  longaiter  it  dwindled  to  almost  nothing  in  Massachusett&  In  16BB 
there  were  14§9  considered  as  Christian  Indians  in  Plimouth  colony. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mauheto  Jr.  settled  in  Martha's  Vineyard,  called  by  the  !«<!■«■ 
Aopf,  in  1642.    lie  was  accompanietl  by  a  few  English  families,  who 
him  their  minister ;  but  not  being  satisfied  with  so  limited  usefulnesB,  he 
ed  the  Indian  language,  and  began  to  preach  to  tliem.    His  first  cooTeit 

HiaeoomfSs  in  1643,  a  man  of  small  repute  amon^  his  own  peoi^eyii 
residence  was  at  Great  Harbor,  near  where  the  English  first  settled.  He 
regularly  ordained  22  August,  1670,  but  he  began  to  preach  in  1646u 
Tokinosh  was  at  the  same  time  onlaincd  tc^acher.  Ills  residence  was  at  NmiK 
pang,  on  the  east  end  of  the  island.  He  died  22  January,  1684,  and  Hiacimmu 
pv'eached  his  funeral  sennon.  For  some  years  before  his  death  HiaeoomeM  wm 
I  liable  to  preach.  He  was  sup])06ed  to  have  Ixien  about  80  years  old  al  dM 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  alx>ut  l(KK). 

Pahkehpunnassoo,  sachem  of  Clm])pequiddik,  was  a  great  oppoeer  of  dM 
gospel,  and  at  one  time  beat  Hiacoomes  for  professing  a  belief  of  it.  Not  long 
afler,  as  himself  nnd  another  were  at  work  upon  a  chimney  of  their  cabin,  thej 
were  both  knocked  do^^Ti  by  lighming,  and  the  latter  killed.  Pahkdqnmmaatm 
fell  partly  in  the  fire,  and  but  for  his  friends  would  liave  |)erished.  Whedier 
this  escape  awakened  him,  is  not  mentioned ;  but  he  soon  afler  became  • 
Christian,  and  Mr.  Mayhtto  aptly  observes  tliat  ''at  last  he  vras  a  hrandpkukti 
ovt  of  the  fire,^ 

MiohqsoOy  or  Myoxeo,  was  another  noted  Indian  of  Nope.  He  was  a  coofeit 
of  Hiacoomes,  whom  he  had  sent  for  to  inquire  of  him  about  hie  God.  & 
asked  Hiacoomes  how  many  gods  he  had,  and  on  being  told  but  ONE^  imme- 
diately reckoned  up  «37  of  his,  and  desired  to  know  whether  he  ^ould  thnnr 
them  all  away  for  one.  On  bein^  told  by  Hiacoomes  that  he  had  thrown  away  all 
those  and  many  more,  and  was  l)etter  off  by  so  doing,  Miohqsoo  said,  be  would 
forthwith  throw  away  his,  which  he  did,  and  became  one  of  the  most  emincm 
of  the  Indian  converts.  One  of  his  children,  a  son,  sailed  for  Ensland  ii 
1657,  with  Mr.  Thomas  Maipmo  Jr.,  in  a  ship  commanded  l^  Captam  J^rmi 
Otarett,  and  was  never  heard  of  afler.  The  time  of  the  death  of  Mwhqm»  k 
onknown,  but  he  lived  to  a  mat  age. 

Among  the  Mohegans  and  Narragansets  nothinj^  of  any  account  was  efieel- 
ed,  in  tlte  way  of  Cbristianizincr  them,  for  a  long  time,  ihe  chief  saehcmi  of 
those  nations  were  determined  and  fixed  against  it,  and  though  it  wae  fien 
time  to  time  urged  upon  diem,  yet  very  little  was  erer  done. 
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Bamtcon  Occux,  or,  as  hiB  name  is  spelt  in  a  sennon  *  of  his,  Oecantj  was  a 
MohegaD,  of  the  family  of  Benoni  Occum,  who  resided  near  New  London,  in 
Connecticut  He  was  the  first  of  that  trihe  who  was  conspicuous  in  relision, 
if  not  the  only  one.  He  was  bom  in  1733,  and  becoming  attached  to  the  Rev. 
JBtetaar  Whtdock,  the  minister  of  Lebanon  in  Connecticut,  in  1741  he  became 
a  Christian.f  Possessing  talents  and  great  piety,  Mr.  Whtdock  entertained 
anoguine  hopes  that  he  would  be  able  to  effect  much  among  his  countrymen 
as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.'  He  went  to  Engkmd  in  1765  to  procure  aid  fbr 
the  Keeping  up  of  a  school  fbr  the  instniction  of  Indian  children,  which  was 
bcffun  oy  Mr.  ffheelockj  and  furthered  by  a  Mr.  Moom^  by  a  donation  of  a 
school  house  and  land,  about  1763.  While  in  England  he  was  introduced  to 
Lord  Dartmouth,  and  otiier  eminent  persons.  He  preached  there  to  crowds 
of  people,  and  returned  to  America  in  Septeml>er,  1768,  having  landed  at 
Boston  on  his  retum.l  It  is  said  he  was  the  first  Indian  that  preached 
in  England.  He  was  ordained,  in  175i),  a  preacher  to  the  Montauks  on  L. 
Islandl  About  this  time  he  visited  the  Cherokees.  He  finally  settled  among 
the  Oneida  Indians,  with  many  of  his  Mohe^  brethren,  about  1768 ;  tbsy 
liaving  been  invited  by  the  Oneidas.  He  died  in  July,  1792,  at  N.  Stock- 
tari^  N.  York,  ased  69. 

7vii6a  is  noticed  in  the  annals  of  New  England,  from  her  participation  in 
tiw  witch  tragedies  acted  here  in  1691.  In  a  valuable  work  givmg  a  history  of 
diit  horriUe  delusion,  §  mention  is  thus  made  of  her.  **  It  was  the  latter  end  of 
February,  1691,  when  divers  young  persons  belonging  to  [Rev.]  Mr.  Parri^  H 
frnolyy  and  one  more  of  the  neighborhood,  began  to  act  after  a  Strang  ana 
unusual  manner,  viz.,  as  by  getting  into  holes,  and  creeping  under  chairs  and 
Mods,  and  to  use  other  sundry  odd  postures,  and  antic  gestures,  uttering  fool- 
iah,  ridiculous  speeches,  which  neither  they  themselves  nor  any  others  could 
make  sense  of.*^  "March  the  11th,  Mr.  Parria  invited  several  neighboring 
ministers  to  join  with  him  in  keeping  a  solemn  day  of  prayer  at  Ids  own 
house ;  the  tune  of  the  exercise  those  persons  were,  for  the  most  part,  silent, 
6ut  after  any  one  prayer  was  ended,  they  would  act  and  8i)eak  strangely,  and 
ridiculously,  yet  were  such  as  had  l)een  well  educated  and  of  good  behavior, 
the  one  a  girl  of  11  or  12  years  old,  would  sometimes  seem  to  be  in  a  convul- 
oon  fit,  her  limbs  being  twisted  several  Avays,  and  very  stiff,  but  presently  her 
fit  would  be  over.  A  few  days  before  this  solemn  day  of  prayer,  Mr.  Pcarris* 
Indian  man  and  woman,  made  a  cake  of  rye  meal,  with  the  children's  water^ 
and  baked  it  in  the  ashes,  and,  as  it  is  said,  gave  to  the  dog ;  this  was  done  as 
a  means  to  discover  witchcraft  Soon  after  which  those  ill-affected  or  afflicted 
persons  named  several  tiiat  tney  said  they  saw,  when  in  tiicir  fits,  afflicting  of 
them.  Tlie  first  complained  of,  was  the  said  Indian  woman,  named  TSiuba, 
She  confessed  that  the  devil  urged  her  to  sign  a  book,  which  he  presented  to 
her,  and  also  to  work  mischief  to  the  children,  &c.  She  was  afterwards  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  lay  tliere  till  sold  for  her  fees.  The  account  she  since 
ghres  of  it  is,  that  her  master  did  beat  her,  and  otherwise  abuse  her,  to  make 
nor  confess  and  accuse  (such  as  he  called)  her  sister  witches ;  and  that  what- 
eoever  she  said  by  way  of  confessing  or  accusing  others,  was  the  efifect  of 
Mich  usage ;  her  master  refused  to  pay  her  fees,  unless  she  would  stand  to 
what  riie  had  said.** 

We  are  able  to  add  to  our  information  of  TUuba  from  another  old  and 
curious  work,^  as  follows : — ^That  Avhen  she  was  examined  she  ^  confessed 
the  making  a  cake,  as  is  above  mentioned,  and  said  her  mistress  in  her  own 
eoundy  was  a  witch,  and  had  taught  her  some  means  to  be  used  for  the 
discovery  of  a  witch  and  for  the  prevention  of  being  bewitched,  &c.,  but  said 
'tfayia  she  heraelf  was  not  a  witch."  The  children  who  accused  her  said  ''that 
A»  did  pinch,  prick,  and  grievously  torment  them ;  and  that  they  saw  her  here 

*  At  the  execution  of  Moses  Pauif  for  murder,  at  New  Haven,  2  September,  1772.  To  liis 
hner  to  Mr.  Keeny  his  name  is  Occum. 

f  Life  Dr.  Whedock,  16.  t  His  Letter  to  Mr.  Keen,  in  Life  Wheeloek,  175. 

4  Wonders  of  the  hivisible  World,  by  R.  Cole/,  90,  91.  4to.  London,  1700. 
J  "  Bamuet  Paris,  pastor  of  the  churcn  in  Salem-villafe/'    Modest  Entpdrytnio  the  NtUurt 
9fWiiehtra^  by  John  Hale,  pattor  of  the  church  in  Overly,  p.  23,  16mo.  jBottoo,  170ft 

T  Modut  Emquiry,  9lc,  26. 
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and  there,  where  nobody  else  could.  Yea,  they  could  tell  where  she 
what  she  did,*  when  out  of  their  human  sight."  Whether  the  aiithcw 
witness  to  this  he  does  not  say ;  but  probably  he  was  not  Go  through  the 
whole  of  our  early  writers,  and  you  will  scarce  find  one  who  witneaeed  aueh 
matters :  (Dr.  Cotton  MaUiar  is  nearest  to  an  exception.^  But  they  genenl^ 
pre&ce  such  marvellous  accounts  b^  observing,  '^I  am  slow  to  believe  minan 
of  this  nature,  nevertheless,  some  thmgs  I  have  had  certain  infbnnation  o£"  * 

The  Rev.  Mr.  FdJt\  gives  the  following  extract  from  the  **  Quarterly  Conit 
Papers."  <*  March  1st  Sarah  O^borrtj  SanJi  and  Dorothy  Good,  JShiba^  aervant 
of  Mr.  Parris,  Martha  Cory,  Rebecca  AWse,  Sarah  Cloyce,  John  Proctor  and  Ui 
wife  Elizabeth,  all  of  Salem  village,  are  committed  to  Boston  jail  on  charge  of 
witchcraif 

The  other  servant  of  Mr.  Parris  was  the  husband  of  Tiiuba,  whose  DCine 
was  John.  It  was  a  charge  against  them  that  they  had  tried  means  to  discover 
witches.  But  there  is  little  probability  that  these  iffnorant  and  simple  Indians 
would  ever  have  thought  or  ^trying  a  project"  for  the  detection  of  witcheii 
had  they  not  learned  it  from  some  more  miserably  superstitious  white  persom. 
We  have  the  very  record  to  justify  this  stricture.  |  Take  the  words.  "  Maiy 
Sibly  having  confessed,  that  she  innocently  counselled  John,  the  Indian,  to 
attempt  a  discoverv  of  witches,  is  permitted  to  commune  with  Mr.  PanW 
churcn.  She  had  been  previously  oisciplined  for  such  counsel  and  apfMarad 
welL"  We  are  not  told  t^  disciplined  ner  for  the  examination.  Waa  it  Mi; 
Parriaf 

Thk  is  the  only  instance  I  have  met  with  of  Indians  being  implicated  in 
layte  witchcraft 

•  /.  Mather's  Brief  Hist.  Philip's  War,  31  "" 

t  In  his  valuable  Amudt  of  Saiem,  903. 

I  Danvers  Records,  published  by  the  author  last  cited. 
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BIOGRAPHY  AND    HISTORY  OF  THE   NEW  ENG- 

LAND  INDIANS  CONTINUED. 


CHAPTER  L 

£jfi  0f  Alxxafdxr  alias  Wamsutta — Events  tohick  led  to  the  war  with  Philip — 
WcKTAMoo  kis  w{fe — Early  events  in  her  /ifa— Petananuxt.  her  second  husband 
— WeetMmso*s  latter  career  and  deatk-^Jfinigret — Death  of  Mexander — Joh5  8a s- 
SAiiov — His  eoMMtry  and  conmections — Beeonus  a  christian — Sehoelmaster — Min^ 
isUr—SettUs  al  Auawomsei — Fkliz  marries  his  daughter — Sassamon  discovers 
Ae  plots  of  Philip — Is  murdered — Proceedings  against  the  murderers — They  are 
condemned  and  executed. 

Ai.xxAifDEK  was  the  English  name  of  the  elder  son  of  MassaswL  His  real 
name  wpears  at  first  to  have  been  Mooanamy  and  aAerwards  WamsftMOy  and 
laBClv  Alexander.  The  name  of  Mooanam  he  bore  as  early  as  1639 ;  in  1641 
we  Dud  him  noticed  under  the  name  fFamsuUa,  About  the  year  1656,  he  and 
his  youncer  brother,  Metacomlktj  or  rather  Pometaeomj  were  brought  to  the 
court  of  Plimouth,  and  being  solicitous  to  receive  English  names,  the  gov- 
ernor ctlled  the  elder  Mexander^  and  the  younger  Pk£pf  probably  from  the 
two  Macedonian  heroes,  which,  on  being  explained  to  them,  might  have  flat- 
tered their  vanities ;  and  which  was  probably  the  intention  of  the  governor. 

uMexander  appears  pretty  early  to  have  set  up  for  himself,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  course  of  this  cuapter;  occasioned,  perhaps,  by  his  marrying  a  female 
OBchera  of  very  considerable  authority,  and  in  great  esteem  among  her 
neighbors. 

Namumpum,  afterwards  called  Weetamoo^  squaw-sachem  of  Pocasset,  was 
the  wife  of  Alexander ;  and  who,  as  says  an  anonymous  writer,*  was  more 
willing  to  join  PhUip  when  he  began  war  upon  the  English,  being  persuaded 
by  him  that  they  had  poisoned  her  husband.  This  author  calls  her  ^  as  potent 
a  prince  as  any  round  about  her,  and  hath  as  much  com,  land,  and  men,  at 
her  command." 

Jlkxander  having,  in  1653,  sold  a  tract  of  the  territory  acquired  by  his  wife, 
as  has  been  related  in  the  life  of  Massasoit,  about  six  years  afler,  fVeetamoo 
came  to  Plimouth^  and  the  following  account  of  her  business  is  contained  in 
therecordsL 

'^  L  Manumpum^  of  Pokeesett,  hauing,  in  open  court,  June  last,  fifly-nine, 
^1659,1  before  me  govemour  and  majestrates,  surrendered  up  all  that  right  and 
title  of  such  lands  as  f^aosameauin  and  Wwngetta  sould  to  tne  purchasera ;  as 
appeeres  by  deeds  ffiuen  vnoer  thcire  hands,  as  alsoe  the  said  Mtmiwi^pum 
ptomiae  to  remoue  tne  Indians  of  fitim  those  lands ;  and  alsoe  at(  the  sanie 
court  the  said  ffamiutta  promised  Manumpum  the  third  part  of  the  pay,  as  la 

*  Old  Indian  Ciiroiuele,  p.  6. 
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expressed  in  the  deed  of  which  payment  Mxmumpum  haue  receiued  of  Mm 
Cooke,  this  6  of  Oct.  1659 :  these  particulars  as  foUoweth :  item ;  QOyardMUem 
trading  cloth,  2  yards  red  cotton,  2paire  ofshooes,  2  pairt  stocking8.6  hfoadi 
hoes  and  1  axe ;  And  doe  acknowledge  receiued  by  me,  Namumfux.^ 
Witnessed  by  Squahsen,  Wahaiunchquait,  and  two  English. 


Thus  this  land  affair  seems  to  have  been  amicably  setded ;  but  the 
year  o£  Mexandet^s  deatli,  whether  Ixifore  or  afler  Ave  are  not  assured,  Abimi 
mim  appeared  at  Plimouth,  and  complained  tliat  Wamsutta  had  sold  some  of 
her  land  witliout  her  consent.    ^  The  court  agreed  to  doe  what  they  ooidd 
in  conuenient  time  for  her  relief." 

We  apprehend  there  was  some  little  difficulty  between  Alexander  and  hk 
wife  about  this  time,  especially  if  her  complaint  were  before  his  death,  and 
we  are  rattier  of  the  opinion  that  it  was,  for  it  was  June  when  her  complaint 
was  made,  and  Ave  should  assign  a  little  later  date  for  the  death  of  her  huabaiid; 
and  tlicrefore  all  difficulty  was  settled  in  his  death. 

On  the  8  April*  1^1)  WamsuUa  detailed  tli^  tract  of  country  since  called 
Rehoboth  to  Thomas  IVUltt  ^  for  a  valuable  consideration."*  What  that  nm 
the  deed  does  not  inform  us ;  but  we  may  venture  to  question  the  fact,  for  if 
the  consideration  had  in  truth  l)ecn  valuable,  it  would  have  appeared  in  the 
deed,  and  not  have  been  kept  out  of  sight. 

What  time  ^amumpum  deeded  land  to  John  Sanford  and  John  Archer^  we 
are  not  informed,  but  it  was  probably  about  the  beginning  of  16G2.  It  wm  a 
deed  of  gifl,  and  appears  to  have  been  only  deed^  to  mem  to  prevent  bar 
husband's  selling  it ;  but  these  men,  it  seems,  attempted  to  hold  the  land  m 
viokuion  of  their  promise ;  however,  being  a  Avoman  of  persevenmce,  ahe  lo 
managed  the  matter,  that,  in  the  year  1668,  she  found  witnesses  who  dcpoaed 
to  the  true  meaning  of  the  deed,  and  thus  was,  we  presume,  restored  to  bar 
rightful  possessions. 

Since  v^e  have  been  tlms  particular  in  acquainting  the  reader  with  the  wife 
of  Wamgutta,  we  will,  before  proceeding  with  om-  accoimt  of  the  huBbaBdi 
say  all  that  we  have  to  say  of  the  interesting  ff^eetamoo. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  wo  find  ^amumpum,  or  ffeetamoOf  aw^ 
ciated  with  another  husband,  named  Petonowotvet,  tie  was  well  known  to 
the  English,  and  went  by  the  familiar  name  of  Ben,  Now,  unless  Pdo  mom 
owet,  or  Pe-tan-cb-nuet  has  been  corrupted  into  Peter  NurrmnT,  we  nuMl 
allow  her  to  have  had  a  third  husband  in  1675.  We,  howcA^er,  are  well  oadi- 
fied  that  these  two  names  are,  as  they  appear  to  be,  one  and  the  same  namei 

This  husband  of  JVeetamoo  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  so  much  impor- 
tance OS  her  first,  JVamsvUa;  and  as  he  only  appears  occasionally  in  die 
crowd,  we  are  of  opinion  that  she  took  good  care  in  taking  a  second  huedbandi 
and  fixed  upon  one  that  she  was  better  al)le  to  manage  than  she  was  the  d^ 
tcrmined  JramsvJUa, 

On  the  8  May,  1673,  Tatnmomock,  Petonowotpett,  and  HtUiam  alias  f  oaodc^ 
sold  to  Nathaniel  Paine  of  Kehoboth,  and  Hugh  Cole  of  Swansey,  a  lot  of 
land  in  Swansey,  near  Mattapoiset,  and  Showamet  neck,  for  £35  5^.  ^eefoMOo^ 
Philip  alias  Wagusoke,  and  Steven  alias  JStucano,  were  the  Indian  witnessea. 

About  the  same  time,  one  Piotoant  was  intruded  upon  by  some  othen 
claiming  his  lands,  or  otherwise  molesting  him,  and  the  business  seemo  to 
have  undergone  a  legal  scrutiny ;  in  this  c^air  both  Weetamoo  and  her  hna- 
band  appear  upon  our  records.  Tliey  testify  that  the  tract  of  land  bounded 
by  a  small  river  or  brook  called  Mastuckseit,  which  compasseth  said  tract  ID 
Assonett  River,  and  so  to  Taunton  River,  [by  trees,  &c.]  hath  for  many  yean 
been  in  the  possession  of  Piowant.  The  place  of  the  bounds  on  Taunton  RiTcr 
was  called  Chippascviit,  which  was  a  little  south  of  MastucksetL  Panimud^ 
Quanotrin,  AV^conoo,  and  Panowwin,  testified  the  same. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Petornanru-et  was  at  all  concerned  in  PkQip^g  war 
against  the  English,  but,  on  the  contrary,  forsook  his  wife  and  joined  tbem 
against  her.  Under  such  a  leader  as  Churchy  he  must  have  been  emplojed 
against  his  counbymen  with  great  advantage.    At  the  time  he  came  over  to 

*  8m  the  Hift  of  Auleborough,  by  John  Daggett,  Ew].,p.6,  where  the  deed  it  pntenrad. 
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the  Ekiglisb,  he  do  doubt  expected  his  wife  would  do  the  some,  ra  she  gave 
Ckurch  to  understand  as  much.  After  the  war  he  was  honored  witli  a  com- 
mand over  the  prisoners,  who  were  permitted  to  reside  iu  tlie  country  be- 
tween Sepccan  and  Dartmouth.  MimpuSy  or  Nompaah^  and  Isaac  were  also 
in  the  same  office. 

AAer  Mr.  Church  left  Awashonks*  council,  a  few  days  before  the  war  broke 
out.  he  met  with  both  Wtttamoo  and  her  husband  at  rocasset  He  Imtt  met 
witii  the  husband,  Pdananueij  who  had  just  arrived  in  a  canoe  from  PkUip^s 
head  quarters  at  Mount  Hope.  He  told  Church  tliere  would  certauily  be  war, 
ibr  that  Philip  had  held  a  war  dance  of  several  Aveeks,  and  hod  entertained 
the  young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  said,  also,  that  Philip  ex- 
pected to  be  sent  for  to  Plimouth,  about  ScusamorCs  death,  knowing  himself 
guilty  of  contriving  that  murder.  Pdananiiei  further  said,  that  he  saw  Mr. 
JaxMS  Brown  of  Swansey,  and  Mr.  Samud  Gorton^  who  Avas  an  iuteq)reter, 
and  two  other  men  that  brought  a  letter  from  the  governor  of  Plimouth  to 
Philip.  Philip^s  young  warriors,  he  said,  Avould  have  killed  Mr.  Brown^  but 
PkUtp  told  them  they  must  not,  for  his  fatlicr  had  charged  him  to  show  kind- 
neflB  to  him ;  but  to  satisfy  them,  told  them,  that  on  the  next  Sunday,  when 
the  English  had  gone  to  meeting,  they  might  plunder  their  houses,  and  afler- 
wardskill  their catde. 

Meanwhile  JFeetamoo  was  at  her  camp  just  back  from  Pocasset  shore,  on 
the  high  hill  a  litde  to  the  north  of  what  is  noAV  Howland's  feny,  and  Petana- 
mtd  requested  Mr.  Church  to  go  up  and  see  her.  He  did  so,  and  found  her  in 
nther  a  melancholy  mood,  all  her  men  having  left  her  and  gone  to  Philip^a 
war  dance,  much,  ^e  said,  against  her  will. 

Ckurehj  elated  with  his  success  at  Atvashonks*  camp,  and  thinking  both 
^queens'*  secured  to  the  English  interest,  hastened  to  Plimoutli  to  ffive  the 
ffovemor  an  account  of  his  discoveries. — This  was  a  day  big  to  PhUip ;  he 
munediately  took  measures  to  reclaim  ff'edamoo,  and  had  nearly  drawn  off 
JhiHuhonks  with  the  vivid  hopes  of  conquest  and  booty. 

Weetamoo  could  no  longer  remain  neutral ;  the  idea  still  harrowed  upon  her 
ndnd,  that  the  authorities  of  Plimouth  liad  poisoned  her  former  husband,*  and 
was  now  sure  that  they  had  seduced  her  present  one ;  therefore,  from  the 
power  of  such  arguments,  when  urged  by  the  artful  Philip,  there  was  no 
escape  or  resistance.  Hence  his  fortune  became  her  own,  and  she  moved 
whh  him  ftrom  place  to  place  about  her  dominions,  in  the  country  of  Pocasset, 
until  the  90  July,  when  all  the  Wampanoags  escaped  out  of  a  swamp,  and 
retired  into  the  country  of  the  Nipmuks.  From  this  time  Wtttamoo^s  0]>era- 
tiona  become  so  blended  with  those  of  her  allies,  that  the  life  of  Philip  takes 
lip  the  narradon. 

When,  by  intestine  divisions,  the  power  of  Philip  was  destroyed  among  the 
Nipmucks,  fVedamoo  seems  to  have  been  deserted  oy  almost  all  her  followers, 
and,  like  PhUip,  she  sought  refuse  again  in  her  OAvn  country.  It  was  tipon  the 
6  August,  1676,  when  she  arrived  upon  the  western  hank  of  Tehticut  River  in 
Mettapoiset,  where,  as  was  then  supposed,  she  was  drowned  by  accident,  in 
attempting  to  cross  the  river  to  Pocasset,  at  tlie  same  point  she  had  crossed 
die  year  Mfore  in  her  flight  with  Philip. 

iter  company  consisted  now  of  no  more  than  26  men,  whereas,  in  the  be- 
chmiDg  of  the  war,  they  amounted  to  300 ;  and  she  was  considered  by  the 
English  *'next  unto  Phuip  in  respect  of  the  mischief  that  hath  l)een  done.^f 
The  English  at  Taunton  were  notified  by  a  deserter  of  her  situation,  who 
oflefed  to  lead  any  that  would  go,  in  a  way  that  they  might  easily  surprise  her 
and  her  company.  Acconliugly,  20  men  volunteered  upon  this  enterprise, 
and  succeeded  in  capturing  all  but  fFettamoo,  "  who,''  accordinff  to  Mr.  Hub- 
bardl  ^  intending  to  make  an  escape  from  the  danger,  attempted  to  get  over  a 
rirer  or  arm  of  the  sea  near  by,  upon  a  rafl,  or  some  pieces  of  broken  wood ; 
but  whether  tirefl  and  spent  with  swinuning,  or  starved  with  cold  and  hun^r, 
■he  was  found  staric  naked  In  Metapoiset,  not  far  from  the  water  side,  which 
made  aome  think  she  was  first  half  drowned,  and  so  ended  her  wretched  hfe." 
'*  Her  head  being  cut  off  and  set  upon  a  pole  ui  Taunton,  was  knovm  by  some 

*  Old  Iv DIA9  CHaomcLX,  p.  8.  \I.  Mather,  X  Narrative,  109  and  109. 
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^  Indians  tlien  prisoners  [there,]  which  set  them  into  a  horrible  lameiitidian.' 
Mr.  Mather  imjiroves  upon  this  passage,  giving  it  in  a  s^le  more  to  mat  dw 
taste  of  tlie  times :  **  They  made  a  most  horid  and  diabolical  lamentatioi^ 
cr^'ing  out  that  it  was  their  queen's  head.'* 

Th(^  autliors  of  Yamotdex  thus  represent  Philip  escaping  firom  the  eold 
grasp  of  the  ghostly  form  of  ffcdamoo : — 

"  As  from  the  water's  depth  she  came,  Her  hollow  scream  be  heard  bdund 

With  drippiiijf  looks  and  bloated  frame,  Come  mineHing  with  the  howiing  wind : 

Wild  her  discolored  arms  she  threw  '  Wh^  fly  from  Wetamoef  sbe  died 

To  grasp  him ;  and,  as  swift  he  flew,  Bearmg  the  war-axe  on  thy  tide.' " 

Although  JFedamoo  doubtless  escaped  from  Pocasset  with  PhUyp^  yet  it 
npp(>ars  tliat  instead  of  flying  to  the  Nipmiiks  she  soon  went  down  into  dw 
^l  iantic  cotintry,  and  the  English  immediately  had  news  of  it,  which  oon- 
sioued  their  sending  for  JVimgret  to  answer  for  harboring  their  enemy,  as  in 
his  life  has  been  remted. 

In  this  connection  it  should  }ye  noted,  that  the  time  had  expired,  in  which 
JVinignt  by  his  deputies  agreed  to  deliver  up  Wtdamoo^  some  time  pieYioiif  to 
the  great  fight  in  Norraganset,  and  hence  tins  was  seized  upon,  as  one  praiBit 
for  invading  the  Nurragunsets.  And  moreover,  it  was  said,  that  if  she  won 
taken  by  that  formidable  army  of  a  1000  men,  ^  her  lands  would  more  tfan 
pay  all  the  charge  "  the  English  had  been  at  in  the  whole  war.* 

IVedamoo,  it  is  presumed,  lefl  JVini^d  and  joined  the  hostile  NarnunDWIi 
and  the  Wanipanoags  in  their  strong  fort,  some  time  previous  to  the  Kng|iA 
expedition  against  it,  hi  December.  Ajid  it  was  about  this  time  that  die 
connected  herseli*  witli  the  Narruganset  chief  Qutnnaptn,  as  will  be  fband 
related  in  his  life.  She  is  mentioned  hy  some  writers  as  PhxLip*9  kinswomn, 
which  seisms  to  have  been  the  case  m  a  two-fold  manner;  first  from  her 
bemg  sister  to  his  wife,  and  secondly  fit)m  her  marr}'ing  ^Mexanderj  his  brotfaeEi 
To  return  to  fVamsutict, 

A  lasting  and  permanent  interest  will  ahvays  be  feh,  and  peculiar  feeE/if/i 
associated  with  the  name  of  tliis  chief.  Not  on  account  of  a  career  of  boltki^ 
devastations  or  murrlers,  for  there  were  few  of  these,!  but  there  is  left  for  m 
to  rel:it(^  the  melancholy  account  of  his  death.  Mr.  HubbarcPs  account  of  thii 
event  is  in  the;  hands  of  almost  CA-ery  reader,  and  cited  by  every  writer  upon 
oiu*  early  history,  and  hence  is  too  extensively  known  to  be  repeated  lun. 
Dr.  /.  Mather  agrees  v(^ry  nearly  in  hiis  account  witli  Mr.  Hubbtardy  but  bong 
more  minute,  and  ran^ly  to  be  met  with,  we  give  it  entire : — 

^  In  A.  D.  KiiiQ,  Plimouth  colony  was  in  some  danger  of  being  involved  in 
tn)iible  by  the  Wampiuioag  Indians.  Ailer  MassasoU  was  dead,  his  two  bodi^ 
called  WaiMuUa  and  Mdacomet,  came  to  the  court  at  Plunouth,  pretending 
high  resiKKTt  for  the  English,  and,  tliereforc,  desired  English  names  might  be 
imptised  on  them,  wheretipon  the  court  there  named  ffamsuttn,  the  elder 
brother,  Altxandtr,  and  Metacomd^  the  yomiger  brother,  PAi2u».  Thisj0»n- 
(/er,  Philip*8  urimediate  predecessor,  was  not  so  iaithftd  auu  friendly  to  the 
English  as  his  father  had  been^  For  some  of  Boston,  having  been  occafliomDjf 
at  Narragunset,  wrote  to  Mr.  Prince,  who  was  then  governor  of  Plimouth,  thtt 
Jlkxandtr  was  contriving  mLs(!liief  asainst  the  English,  and  that  he  had  solicit- 
ed the  Norrogansets  to  engage  Avith  nun  in  his  designed  rebcUion.  Hereupon, 
Capt.  ff'iUet,  who  lived  near  to  Mount  IIo(>e,  the  place  where  Mexandtr  ^ 
reside,  Avas  appointed  to  speak  with  him,  and  to  desire  liim  to  attend  the  next 
court  in  Plimouth,  for  tlieir  satisfaction,  and  his  own  vindication.  He 
seemed  to  take  the  message  in  good  part,  professmg  that  the  Narraganseiii^ 
whom,  he  said,  were  his  enemies,  had  put  an  abuse  upon  him,  and  he  readily 
promised  to  attend  at  die  next  court  JRut  when  the  day  for  his  appearance 
was  come,  instead  of  that,  he  at  that  very  time  went  over  to  the  NarragaimttL 
Jiis  pretended  enemies,  which,  compared  witli  other  circumstances,  caniea 
the  gentlemen  at  Plimouth  to  suspect  there  was  more  of  truth  in  the  ii  ~ 

•  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  p.  31,  32. 

t  In  1661,  he  was  forced  into  a  war  with  UncaSy  the  account  of  w^ich,  [wc^ptrly 
to  the  life  of  that  chief,  will  be  found  there  related. 
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mation  gtma^  than  at  first  they  were  aware  of.  Wherefore  the  governor  and 
magistrates  there  ordered  Major  ffinslowj  (who  is  since,  and  at  tins  duv  [1677] 
Roveznor  of  that  colony,^  to  take  a  part^  of  men,  and  fetch  down  Mtxander. 
Tb»  major  coDsidcrinff  tnat  stmptrnocwt  defent  paroHa,  he  took  but  10  armed 
men  with  him  from  Marshfield,  intending  to  have  taken  more  at  the  towns 
that  lay  nearer  Mount  Hope.  But  Divine  Providence  so  ordered,  as  tliat  when 
thev  wore  about  the  midway  between  Plimouth  and  Bridgcwater,*  ob8er>'inff 
an  hunting  house,  thov  rode  up  to  it,  and  tliere  did  they  find  JlUxander  and 
many  of  his  menf  well  armed,  out  dicir  guns  standing  together  without  the 
house.  The  major,  with  his  small  party,  i>os8e8scd  diemselves  of  tlic  Indians* 
arms,  and  beset  the  house ;  then  did  he  go  in  amongst  them,  acquainting  the 
sachem  with  die  reason  of  his  coming  in  such  a  way ;  desiring  Mtxander 
with  his  interpreter  to  walk  out  with  him,  who  did  so  a  uttle  distance  from  tlio 
house,  and  then  understood  wliat  comiuission  the  major  had  received  con- 
cerning him.  The  proud  sachem  fell  into  a  raging  passion  at  tliis  surprise 
saying  the  governor  had  no  reason  to  credit  rumors,  or  to  send  for  him  in 
0uch  a  way,  nor  would  he  go  to  Plimoutli,  but  when  he  saw  cause.  It  was 
replied  to  him,  that  his  breach  of  word  touching  appearance  at  Plimouth 
court,  and,  instead  thereof,  going  at  the  some  time  to  his  pretended  enemies, 
augmented  jealoudes  concerning  him.  In  fine,  the  major  told  him,  that  his 
Older  was  to  bring  him  to  Plimouth,  and  that,  by  tlie  help  of  God,  he  would 
do  it,  or  else  he  would  die  on  the  place ;  also  declaring  to  him  that  if  he  would 
«m1w^i»^  he  might  expect  respective  usage,  but  if  ho  once  more  denied  to  go, 
he  dhould  never  stir  firom  the  ground  ^'hereon  he  stood ;  and  widi  a  pistol  at 
the  sachem's  breast,  required  tliat  his  next  words  should  be  a  positive  and 
dear  answer  to  what  was  demanded.  Hereujion  his  interpreter,  a  discreet 
TnHmn^  brother  to  John  Sausaman^X  being  sensible  of  Mexcmder's  passionate 
dispoflition,  entreated  that  he  might  speak  a  few  words  to  the  sachem  before 
be  gave  his  answer.  The  prudent  discourse  of  this  Indian  prevailed  so  far  as 
that  Mtxcmdtr  yielded  to  go,  only  requesting  that  he  might  go  like  a  sachem, 
with  his  men  attending  him,  which,  oltliough  there  was  some  hazard  in  it, 
they  being  many,  and  tlie  Enj^lish  but  a  few,  was  granted  to  him.  The 
weather  being  ho^  the  major  ofiered  huA  an  horse  to  ride  on,  but  his  squaw 
and  divers  Indian  women  being  in  couipany,  lie  refused,  saying  he  could  go  on 
Ibot  as  well  as  they,  entreating  only  tliat  there  ini^^ht  be  a  complying  Avidi 
their  pace,  which  was  done.  And  resting  several  tunes  by  the  way,  MexcMr 
diet  and  his  Indians  were  rcfresht'd  by  die  Englisli.  No  other  discourse  hap- 
mtiing  while  they  were  upon  their  march,  but  what  ^vas  pleasant  and  amicable. 
Tlie  major  sent  a  man  before,  to  entreat  that  as  many  of  the  magistrates  of 
that  colony  as  could  would  meet  at  Duxbury.  Wherefore  having  there  had 
some  treaty  with  JlUxander^  not  willmg  to  commit  him  to  prison,  they  en- 
treated Major  fflnslow  to  receive  him  to  his  house,  until  the  governor,  who 
then  lived  at  Eastham,  could  conic  up.  Accordingly,  he  and  his  train  were 
courteously  entertained  by  the  major.  And  albeit,  not  so  much  as  an  angry 
word  passed  between  tlicm  whilst  at  Marshfield ;  yet  proud  Mtxander^  vexing 
and  fiietting  in  his  spirit,  that  such  a  cheok  wos  given  him,  he  suddenly  fell 
nek  of  a  fever.  He  avos  Uicn  nursed  as  a  choice  friend.  Mr.  Fuller,  the 
fjliyaician,  coming  pro\identiaIlv  tliither  at  that  time,  the  sachem  and  his  men 
earnestly  desired  tliat  he  wouUl  administer  to  him,  which  he  was  unwilling  to 
do^  but  by  their  importunity  was  prevailed  with  to  do  the  best  he  could  to 
help  him,  and  therefore  gave  him  a  portion  of  Avorking  physic,  which  tho 
Inmans  thought  did  him  good.  But  his  distemper  aflcrwards  prevailing,  diey 
entreated§  to  diamisB  him,  in  order  to  a  return  home,  which  upon  engagement 


*  Within  six  miles  of  the  English  towns.  Hubbard,  10,  (Edition,  1677.1  MaasatoU,  and 
likewise  Philip,  used  to  hare  temporary  residences  in  eligible  places  for  fishing,  at  various 
Htea  between  the  two  bays,  Narragansct  and  Massachusetts,  as  at  Raynham,  Namasket,  Titi- 
eai,  [in  Middleboroogh,]  and  Munponset  Pond  in  Halifax.  At  which  of  these  places  he  was, 
we  cannot,  with  certainty,  decide :  that  at  Halifax  would,  perhaps,  agroe  best  with  Mr.  Httb- 
bar^9  account 

t  Eighty,  savs  Hubbard.  6. 

i  He  hacl  a  brother  by  the  name  K^JMand. 

i  "  Eatmliag  Uiom  that  bdd  him  prisoner,  that  he  migfai  have  libaity  to  retnn 
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of  appearauce  at  the  ucxt  court  was  granted  to  biin.  Soon  aftar  HB'ttkig 
returned  home  he  died."  ♦ 

Thus  ends  Dr.  Malher^s  ^  relation  "  of  the  short  reign  of  AaatwJbr^  '  And 
althougli  a  document  lately  published  by  Judge  Davis  of  Bostmi  mUM  diB'flOB- 
duct  of  tlie  English  ui  a  very  favorable  light,  yet  it  is  very  ^'*W#gnlt  to  eon- 
ccive  how  Mather  and  Huhhard  could  have  been  altogether  decured  in  dieir 
information.  Wo  mean  in  respect  to  the  treatment  Mucander  reoelTed  at  dM 
hands  of  his  captors.  They  both  wrote  at  the  same  time,  and  at  diflferant 
places,  and  ncitlicr  knew  what  the  other  had  written.  Of  this  we  are  ooofi- 
dcnt,  Lf,  as  we  are  assured,  there  was,  at  this  time,  rather  a  misundentandiBg 
between  these  two  reverend  authors. 

This  affair  caused  much  excitement,  and,  judging  from  the  writcn  of  thai 
time,  ]>articularly  Huhhardj  some  recrimination  upon  the  conduct  of  the  ^or- 
cmment  of  Plimouth,  by  some  of  the  English,  who  were  more  in  the  babit  of 
usinff  or  recommending  mild  measures  to^vards  Indians  than  the  PliiDouth 
])eople  appear  to  have  been,  seems  to  have  been  indulged  in.  After  thus 
premising,  we  will  offer  the  document,  which  is  a  letter  written  by  the  Rer. 
John  Cotton^  of  Plimouth,  to  Dr.  /.  MaUier,  and  now  printed  by  Judge  I^rpu^ 
in  his  edition  of  Morton's  Memorial.  There  is  no  date  to  it,  at  least  the  editor 
gives  none ;  but  if  it  Avero  written  in  answer  to  one  from  Mr.  Matker  to 
him,  desiring  information  on  that  head,  dated  21st  April,  1677,t  we  mtj 
conclude  it  Avas  about  this  time ;  but  Mr.  Mather's  ^  Relation  "  would  DOt  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  ho  was  in  possession  of  such  infonnation,  and,  thev^ 
fore,  he  either  vms  not  in  possession  of  it  when  he  published  his  account^  cr 
that  ho  had  other  testimony  which  invalidated  it 

The  letter  begins,  ''Major  Bradford^  [who  vrsa  with  Mr.  Winslow  when 
Mtxandtr  was  surprised,]  confidently  assures  me,  that  in  the  narradve  it 
JUexandro  %  there  are  many  mistakes,  and,  fearing  lest  you  should,  throurii 
misinformation,  print  some  mistakes  on  that  subject,  from  his  mouth  I  tmi 
i;iTit3.  Reports  being  here  that  Alexander  was  plotting  or  ])rivy  to  1^01% 
a^iinst  the  Eng^lish,  authority  sent  to  him  to  come  down.  He  came  doL 
Whereupon  Major  fVinsUno  was  sent  to  fetch  him.  Major  Bradford^  widi 
some  others,  Avent  with  him.  At  Munponset  River,  a  place  not  many  miki 
hence,  they  found  Alexander  with  about  eight  men  and  sundry  squawa.  He 
Avas  tliere  about  plotting  canoes.  He  and  his  men  were  at  breakfast  under 
their  shelter,  thcu*  guns  beins  Avithout  They  saw  the  English  cominff,  but 
continued  eating;  and  Mr.  ninshw  teUing  their  business,  Altxander^mifAj 
and  readily,  without  the  least  hesitancy,  consented  to  go,  giving  his  reaaon 
why  he  came  not  to  the  coiut  before,  viz.,  because  he  waited  for  CaptalB 
WukVs  return  from  the  Dutch,  being  (le8ut)us  to  speak  with  him  first.  They 
brought  him  to  Mr.  CoUier^s  that  day,  and  Governor  Prince  living  reunote  at 
Eastham,  those  few  magistrates  who  were  at  hand  issued  the  matter  peace- 
ably, and  immediately  dismissed  Alexander  to  return  home,  which  be  did 
Dart  of  the  Avay ;  but,  in  tAVO  or  tlmje  days  after,  ho  returned  and  went  lo 
Major  JVinslows  house,  intending  tlience  to  travel  into  the  hay  and  so  home; 
but,  at  the  major's  house,  he  was  taken  very  sick,  and  avbs,  by  water,  con- 
veyed to  Major  Bradford's^  and  thence  carried  upon  the  shoulders  of  hia  men 
to  Tethquet  River,  and  thence  in  canoes  home,  and,  about  two  or  three  daya 
afler,  died." 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  there  is  error  somewhere,  and  it  would  be  very  sat- 
isfactory if  we  could  erase  it  from  our  histoiy ;  but,  at  present,  we  are  abb 
only  to  affitate  it,  and  Avait  for  the  furtlier  discovery  of  documents  befbre 
Alexanders  true  history  can  be  given ;  and  to  suspend  judgment,  although 

promising  to  return  again  if  be  recovered,  and  to  send  his  son  as  hostage  till  he  could  fo  do. 
On  that  consideration,  he  was  fairly  dismissed,  but  died  before  he  ^  half  way  hooe."-* 
Hubbard. 

*  It  is  a  pit^  that  such  an  able  historian  as  Cfrahame  should  not  have  been  in  possession  sf 
other  aulhoriues  upon  this  matter  than  those  who  have  copied  from  the  above.  See  his  Mt 
N.  America,  i.  401. 

t  See  his  Memorial,  S88. 

X  A  paper  drawn  up  by  the  authorities  of  Plimouth,  and  now,  I  believe,  among  the  1 
la  the  fibraiy  of  the  MitL  8oe.  o/Mati,    This  was,  probably,  Mr.  Hubbarft  BUlhothy. 
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« 

■ome  tOKf  midiW  decide  that  the  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  old  printed       *"  v 
•ccouotoi  -  ll  h  tne  business  of  a  historiaD,  where  a  point  is  in  dispute,  li»         *" 
eslufak  ^■**'*'**g  avidence,  and  let  the  reader  make  up  his  own  judgment 

W««radUi^finom  the  first  extract  given  upon  this  head,  to  limit  the  time 
of  hki  HdMmhip  to  a  portion  of  the  year  1602. 

It  will  h«re  appeared  already,  that  enough  had  transpired  to  inflame  the 
uandB  of  IhB  Indians,  and  especially  tliat  of  the  sachem  PkUip,  if,  indeed, 
the  evidence  adduced  be  considered  valid,  regarding  the  blamablenesB  of  the 
English.  Nevertheless,  our  next  step  onwara  will  more  fully  develop  the 
eaufles  of  Pkilip*s  deep-rooted  animosities. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  John  Sassamon,  who  deserves  a  particular 
notice ;  more  especially  as,  from  several  manuscripts,  we  are  able  not  only  to 
correct  some  important  errors  in  former  histories,  out  to  give  a  more  minute 
account  of  a  character  which  must  always  be  noticed  in  entering  upon  the 
study  of  this  part  of  our  history.  Not  tliat  he  would  otherwise  demand 
more  notice  than  many  of  his  brethren  almost  silendy  passed  over,  but  for  his 
agency  in  bringing  about  a  war,  the  interest  of  which  increases  in  proportion 
M  time  carries  us  from  its  period. 

John  iSoMomofi  was  a  subject  of  Philip,  an  unstable-minded  fellow  ;  and, 
liring  in  the  neighborhood*  of  tlie  English,  become  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
leuned  their  language,  and  was  able  to  read  and  write,  and  had  translated 
some  of  the  Bible  into  Indian.  Being  rather  insinuating  and  artful,  he  was 
employed  to  teach  his  countrymen  at  Natick,  ui  the  capacity  of  a  school- 
master. How  long  before  the  war  this  was,  is  not  mentioned,  but  must  have 
been  about  1660,  as  he  was  Philip^s  secretary,  or  interpreter,  in  1662,  and  this 
was  after  he  had  become  a  Christian.  He  lefl  the  English,  from  some  dislike, 
and  went  to  reside  with  Alexander,  and  aflerwanls  with  Philip,  who,  it  ap- 
pears, employed  him  on  account  of  his  leamuig.  Always  restless,  Sassamon 
aad  not  remain  long  with  Philip  before  he  returned  again  to  the  English ;  **  and 
he  manife^ed  such  evident  signs  of  repentance,  as  that  he  was,  aner  his  re- 
mni  from  pagan  Philip,  reconcile<l  to  tiic  praying  Indians  and  baptized,  and 
reoehred,  as  a  member,  into  one  of  the  Indian  churches ;  yea,  and  employed 
ae  an  instructor  amongst  them  every  Lord's  day.^f 

PreviouB  to  the  war,  we  presume  in  the  winter  of  1672,  Sassanum  was  sent 
lo  preach  to  the  Namaskets^  and  other  Indians  of  Middleborough,  who,  at 
this  time,  were  very  numerous.  The  famous  fVatuspaquin  was  then  the 
chief  of  this  region  and  who  appears  to  have  been  disposed  to  encourage 
the  new  religion  taught  by  Sassamon,  For,  in  1674,  he  gave  him  a  tract  of 
fend  near  his  own  residence,  to  induce  him  to  remain  among  his  people.  The 
deed  of  gifl  of  this  land  was,  no  doubt,  drawn  by  Sassamon,  and  is  in  these 
words: — 

"Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  Old  ffatuspaquin,  doe  graunt 
vnto  John  Sassamon,  allies  ffassasoman,  27  screes  of  land  for  a  home  lott  at 
Amowamsett  necke.    This  is  my  gif\,  giuen  to  him  the  said  John  Sassamon, 

Sme  the  said  ffaiuspaquin,  in  Anno  1673,  [or  1674,  if  between  1  Jan.  and 
March.] 

Old  Watuspaquin  ©        his  marke. 

William  Tuspaquin      Q  V       his  marke. 
Witness^  aboe,  NAifEHSUNT  §    -f~    ^^  marke/' 

m  Am  a  fbrther  inducement  for  Sassamon  to  settle  here.  Old  IStspaquin  and 
his  Bon  deeded  to  Fdiz,  an  Indian  who  married  Scusamon^s  daugnter,  58  and 
■n  half  acres  of  land ;  as  <<  a  home  lott,**  also.  This  deed  was  dated  11 
Manhf  1673^  O.  S.,  which  doubtless  was  done  at  the  same  time  vrith  the  other. 

•  «  This  Sauamon  was  by  birth  a  Massachusetts  his  father  and  mother  livinr  ia  Dorchester, 
aad  Ibey  both  died  Chriitians/'— /.  Mailur. 

f  Mooter's  KtMou,!^  V 

i  The  inhabitants  of  the  f^aee  call  it  Nenuuiet.  In  the  records,  it  is  almost  always  written 
NaatoMtakett, 

4  Spelt  abo  JfaMAoiCf. 
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This  daughter  of  SasMomon  was  called  by  the  English  name  Bettys*  but  her  orig- 
inal name  was  Assowetouoh.  To  his  son-in-law,  Saasamon  gave  hk  land,  br  a 
kind  of  will,  which  he  wrote  himself,  not  long  before  his  death ;  probably 
about  the  time  he  became  tired  of  his  new  situation,  which  we  suppoae  waaako 
about  tlie  time  that  he  discovered  the  design  of  Philip  and  hia  '      * 

briiiff  about  their  war  of  extermination. 

Cnd  Tuspaquxfiy  as  he  called  himself,  and  his  son,  not  only  confiimed 
nunCs  will,  out  about  the  same  time  made  a  bequest  themselves  to  hia  daugh- 
ter, which,  they  say,  was  ^  with  the  consent  of  all  the  chiefie  men  of  Asa- 
wamsett"  This  deed  of  gill  from  tliem  was  dated  23  Dec.  1673b  It  wai  of 
a  neck  of  land  at  Assowamsett,  called  Nahte^iwamet  The  namea  of  aonie 
of  the  places  which  bounded  this  tract  were  Masliquomoh,  a  swamp,  Sason- 
kususett,  a  pond,  and  another  lar^  pond  called  Chupipoggut.  T^Mtu^  Old 
Thomas^  Pohonoho,  and  Kankunukt,  were  upon  this  deed  as  witnessea. 

Felix  served  the  English  in  Philip*s  war,  and  w;is  living  in  1679,  in  which 
year  Governor  Winslovo  ordered,  '^tliat  all  such  lands  as  were  formerly  JUa 
Sassamon^s  in  our  colonie,  shall  be  settled  on  Felix  his  sun-in-law,"  and  to  i^ 
main  his  and  his  heirs  ^  foreuer."  Felixes  wife  survived  him,  and  Mrilled  ber 
land  to  a  daughter,  named  Mercy,  This  was  in  IG^K),  and  Isacke  Jfanno  wit- 
nessed said  Avili.  There  was  at  a  later  period  on  Indian  preacher  at  Thienlt 
named  Thomas  Felix,  {K'rhaps  a  Kon  of  the  fonner4  But  to  return  to  dw 
more  immediate  subj(ict  of  our  discourse. 

There  was  a  Sassaman,  or,  iis  my  manuscript  has  it,  So^omon^  known  to  ll» 
English  as  early  as  l<id7 ;  but  as  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  old  Jolm 
Sassamoii  was  when  ho  was  murdered,  it  coimot  be  decided  with  probafailitf, 
whether  or  not  it  were  he.    This  iSb^omon,  as  Avill  be  seen  in  the  life  of  Satm 
CU8,  went  with  the  Englinli  to  fight  the  Pequots 

Sassamon  acted  as  interpreter,  witness  or  scril>e,  as  the  case  required,  on 
many  occasions.  AVlien  Philip  and  ff'ootonekanuske  his  wife,  sold,  in  166^ 
Mattapoisett  to  William  Brcnton,  Sassamon  was  a  witness  and  inteipiel& 
The  same  year  he  was  Philip^s  agent  ^^  in  settling  the  bounds  of  AcuaheBok, 
Coaksctt,  and  places  adjacent."  Again,  in  1G65,  lie  witnessed  the  receipt  of 
£10  paid  to  Philip  on  account  of  st^ttling  the  bounds  the  year  before. 

There  Avas  a  Rowland  SassamoTi,  who  I  suppose  \sf\8  the  brother  of  JUa. 
His  name  appears  but  once  in  all  the  uiauuscript  records  I  have  met  with,  uid 
then  only  as  a  Avitness,  Avith  his  brother,  to  Philip^s  deed  of  Mattapoim^ 
al>ove  mentioned. 

The  name  Sassamoriy,  like  most  Indian  names,  is  variously  spelt,  but  the 
way  it  here  a])pears  is  nearest  as  it  Avas  understood  in  his  last  years,  judging 
Iroin  the  records.  But  it  Avas  not  so  originally.  Woosansaman  was  among 
the  first  modes  of  Avritiu^  it. 

Tliis  detail  may  appear  drA'  to  the  general  reader,  but  Ave  must  occaaon- 
ullv  gratify  our  antiquarian  friends.    We  now  proceed  in  our  narrative. 

\Vhile  living  among  the  Numuskets,  Sassamon  learned  Avbat  waa  going 
forward  among  his  cbuntrA'men,  and,  Avhen  he  aa'os  convinced  that  their 
design  was  Avar,  went  immediately  to  Plimouth,  and  communicated  hia  dia- 
roA'cry  to  the  go\'ernor.  *' Nevertheless,  his  information,'*  says  Dr. /•  Afotibr^ 
"^  (because  it  had  an  Indian  original,  and  one  can  hardly  beheve  them  urtwo 
tliey  do  speak  the  truth,)  Avas  not  at  first  much  regarded.** 

It  may  be  noticed  here,  that  at  this  time  if  any  Indian  appeared  fiieiidlT, 
all  Indians  AAere  so  declaimed  against,  that  scarcely  any  one  among  the  Eng- 
lish could  be  found  that  Avould  allow  that  an  Indion  could  be  fmthfhl  or 
honest  in  any  affair.  And  although  some  others  l>esidcs  Sassamon  had  inti- 
mated, and  that  rather  strongly,  tliat  a  ^rising  of  tlie  Indians"  waa  at  hud^ 
still,  as  Dr.  Mather  obserA^es,  because  Indians  said  so,  little  or  no  attentioa 


*  The  Endish  sometimes  added  her  suriiamo,  and  hence,  in  the  account  of  Mr.  Benm^{l 
Coi.  Mass.  Ilist.  Soc.  in.  1.)  Bettij  Sasemorf.  The  noted  place  now  called  Bte^t  iVU; 
in  Middleborough.  was  named  from  Iter.    In  1703,  there  were  ei^lit  families  of  Indiaiii  thn. 

t  Catuhticut,  Ketchiquut,  Tehticut,  Kek^tlicut,  Keticut,  Teis:htaquidf  TVtdtquet,  are  spd* 
ines  of  this  name  in  the  various  bi>oks  and  records  I  have  consulted. 

J  Bachu^s  Middleborough,  in  1  Col.  Mass   Hist.  tioc.  iii.  150. 

^  lOilation  o/ike  Troubles^  &c..  74. 
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paid  to  their  advice.  NotwithstaudiDff,  Mr.  GooAan,  in  Iiis  MS.  history',* 
aaya,  that,  previous  to  the  war,  none  of  the  Christian  Indians  had  **  been 
puUy  charged,  either  with  unfuithfuhiess  or  treachery  towards  the  English.'* 
*'  But,  on  the  contrary,  some  of  tliein  had  discovered  tlie  treachery,  particu- 
lariy  ffidcfU  the  niler,  of  Philip  before  he  began  anv  act  of  hostility."  In 
another  place  the  same  author  says,  that,  in  April,  ICxTS,  Wavlban  ^  came  to 
one  of  the  magistrates  on  purpose,  and  informed  him  that  he  had  ground  to 
fear  tliat  sachem  Philip^  and  other  Indians  his  confederates,  intended  some 
mischief  shortly."  Aeain  in  May,  about  six  weeks  before  the  war,  he  came 
and  said  tlie  same,  adding  that  Philip's  men  were  only  waiting  for  the  trees 
to  get  leaved  out,  tliat  they  might  prosecute  their  design  with  more  effect. 
To  return  to  Stusamon : 

In  the  mean  time,  some  circumstances  happened  tliat  cave  further  grounds 
of  suspicion,  that  war  was  meditated,  and  it  was  intended  tliat  messengers 
should  be  sent  to  Philips  to  gain,  if  possible,  the  real  state  of  the  case.  But 
before  this  was  effected,  much  of  the  winter  of  1674  had  passed  away,  and 
the  Rev.  Sassamon  still  resided  v^h  the  Namaskets,  and  others  of  his 
countnrmcn  in  that  neighborhood.  And  notwithstanding  he  had  enjoined 
the  strictest  secrecy  upon  liis  English  friends  at  Plimoutn,  of  what  he  had 
revealed,  assuring  them  tliat  if  it  came  to  PhUip^s  knowledge,  he  sliould  be 
unmediately  murdered  by  him,  yet  it  by  some  means  got  to  the  chiefs 
knowledge,  and  Sassamon  was  considered  a  traitor  and  an  outlaw ;  and,  by 
the  laws  of  the  Indialis,  he  had  forfeited  his  life,  and  was  doomed  to  suffer 
death.  The  manner  of  effecting  it  was  of  no  consequence  with  them,  so 
long  as  it  was  brought  about,  and  it  is  probable  that  Philip  had  ordered  any 
of  his  subjects  who  might  meet  with  him,  to  kill  him. 

Earlv  in  the  spring  of  1675,  Sassamon  was  missing,  and,  on  search  being 
made,  his  body  was  found  in  Assawomset  Pond,  in  Middleborough.f  Those 
that  killed  him  not  caring  to  be  known  to  the  English,  left  his  hat  and  gun 
upon  the  ice,  that  it  might  be  8up]M)8ed  that  he  had  drowned  himself;  but 
from  several  marks  upon  his  liody,  and  the  fact  that  his  neck  was  broken, 
it  waa  evident  he  had  been  murdered.  |  Several  persons  were  Huspected, 
and,  upon  the  information  of  one  called  Paiudcson,  Tobias  §  one  of  Philip^s 
counsellors,  his  son,  and  MaUashinnamyj  Avcre  apprehended,  tried  by  ti  jury, 
conaistiDg  of  half  Indians,||  and  in  June,  1675,  were  all  executed  at  Plinioutli; 
*  one  of  them  before  his  execution  confessing  the  murder,"  but  the  other 
two  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  act,  to  their  last  breath.  The  truth  of 
their  guilt  may  reasonably  be  called  in  question,  if  the  circumstance  of  the 
bleeding  of  the  dead  body  at  tlie  approach  of  the  murderer,  had  any  influence 
upon  the  jury.  And  we  are  fearful  it  was  the  case,  for,  if  the  most  learned  were 
misled  by  such  hallucinations  in  those  days,  we  are  not  to  suppose  tliat  tlie 
more  ignorant  were  free  from  them.  Dr,  Increase  Mather  wrote  within  two 
jeara  of  the  affair,  and  ho  has  this  passage :  ^  When  Tobias  (the  suspected 
murderer^  came  near  the  dead  body,  it  feJl  a  bleeding  on  fresn,  as  if  it  had 
been  newly  dain ;  albeit,  it  was  buried  a  considerable  time  l>efore  that"? 

Nothing  of  this  part  of  tlie  story  is  upon  record  amon^  the  manuscripts, 
9B  we  can  find,  but  still  we  do  not  (juestion  the  authenticity  of  Dr.  Mather, 
who,  we  believe,  is  tlie  first  that  printed  an  account  of  it  Nor  do  the 
records  of  Plimouth  notice  Sassamon  until  some  time  after  his  death.  The 
Unt  record  is  in  these  words :    **  The  court  seeing  cause  to  require  the  per- 

*  Not  vet  published,  but  is  now,  (^pril.  183G,)  printing  with  notes  by  the  author  of  this 
work,  imoer  ifie  direction  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  It  will  form  a  lasting  monu- 
■Bent  of  CM  of  the  beit  men  of  those  days.  The  author  was,  as  Mr.  Eliot  expresses  himself, 
"  a  pillar  in  our  Indian  work."    He  died  in  16H7,  aged  75. 

t  Some  would  like  to  know,  perhaps,  on  what  authority  Mr.  GraJiame  ( Hist.  N.  Amer.  i. 
4ltt.)  states  that  8ass€anon*s  body  was  found  in  a  field. 

X  Chokbi^s  MS.  Hist,  of  Christian  Indians.  T^is  author  snys,  "  Sassatnaitd  was  the  first 
Chiistiaji  martyr,''  and  that  "  it  is  evident  he  suflercd  death  upon  ilic  account  of  his  Christian 
profession,  and  fidelity  to  the  Englisli." 

A  His  Indian  name  was  Pocrgapanossrto. 
_  I  'Maihtr's  Relation,  74.    Judge  Daris  retains  the  same  account,  {Morton^t  Memorial 
901)  wfaieh  we  shall  presently  show  to  be  erroneous. 

T  Maiktf's  RelaUoo,  76. 
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soual  appearance  of  au  ludian  called  Tobias  before  the  court,  to  make  far- 
ther answer  to  such  interrogatories  as  sliall  be  required  of  him,  in  referenet 
to  the  sudden  and  violent  death  of  an  Indian  called  Mm  SoMmmont  late 
deceased."    This  was  in  March,  1674,  O.  S. 

It  appears  that  Tobias  was  present,  although  it  is  not  so  stated,  from  tfae 
fact  that  Tuspaquin  and  his  sou  HlUiam  entered  into  bonds  of  £100  for  the 
ap{)earaucc  of  Tobias  at  the  next  court  in  June  following.  A  inortgagt 
of  land  was  taken  as  security  for  the  £100. 

June  having  arrived,  tliree  instead  of  one  are  arraigned  as  the  murderen 
of  Sassamon,  There  was  no  intimation  of  any  one  but  Tobias  being  guilty 
at  the  ])rcvious  court.  Now,  Wampapaquany  the  son  of  Tobias^  and  JtfbttB- 
shunannamo  *  are  arraigned  witli  Inni,  and  the  bill  of  indictment  runs  aa  fol- 
lows :  ^  For  tliat  ))cing  accused  that  tliey  did  with  jovnt  consent  vpon  the 
29  of  January  ami'*  1G74,  [or  1675,  N.  S.l  att  a  place  called  .^tMnMimjett  Prntd, 
wilfully  and  of  sett  purpose,  and  of  luaUice  fore  thought,  and  by  force  and 
armes,  murder  John  Sassaman^  an  other  Indian,  by  laying  violent  hands  on 
him,  and  striking  him,  or  twisting  his  ucoke  vntiU  hee  was  dead ;  and  to  hyde 
and  conceale  this  theire  said  murder,  att  the  tyme  and  place  aforesaid,  did 
cast  his  dead  bodv  tlurough  a  hole  of  the  iyce  into  the  said  pond.** 

To  this  they  pleaded  **•  not  guilty,"  and  put  themselves  on  trial,  say  the 
records.  The  jur}',  however,  were  not  long  in  finding  them  guilty,  whicb 
thev  exi)re8s  in  these  words :  *^  Wee  of  the  jury  one  and  all,  both  V.nglMh 
and  Indians  doe  joyutly  and  witli  one  consent  agree  upon  a  verdict." 

Upon  this  thev  were  immediately  remanded  to  prison,  "  and  from  thence 
[taken]  to  the  place  of  execution  and  there  to  be  hanged  by  the  head  f  YntlU 
theire  bodies  are  dead."  Accordingly,  Tobias  and  Matiashunannamo  were 
executed  on  the  8  June,  1675.  *'  But  the  said  Wanwanaqwrn^  on  some  con- 
siderations was  reprieued  until  a  month  be  expired."^  lie  was,  however,  ehot 
within  the  month. 

It  is  an  error  that  tlie  jur\'  tliat  found  them  guilty  was  composed  of  half 
Indians ;  tliere  were  bftt  f()ur,  while  there  were  twelve  Englishmen.  We 
will  again  hear  llie  record : — 

^  Itt  was  judged  ver>'  exfiedient  by  the  court,  that,  together  with  dae 
English  jury  alx)ue  named,  some  of  the  most  indificrentest,  graueat  and 
sage  Indians  sliould  be  admitted  to  be  Avith  the  said  jury,  and  to  healp  to 
consult  and  aduice  with,  o\\  and  concerning  tlie  premises:  there  names 
arc  as  followeth,  viz.  one  called  bv  un  English  name  Hopty  and  MatJdfpagm^ 
Wannoo,  George  Mamnye  and  Acanootus ;  these  fully  concurred  wm  the 
jury  in  tlieire  verdict" 

The  names  of  the  jurymen  wen.>  JFilliam  Sabinej  JfiUiam  Crodoar,  Eiwmi 
Stttrgis,  fFUliam  Brookes,  ,Yatk'.  Winslowy  John  JVadstooHh,  Andrew  JRimgSt 
Roberi  Fixon,  John  Done,  Jon*",  Bangs,  Jon\  Shaw  and  Benj\  Higgins, 

That  nothing  which  can  throw  light  upon  tliis  important  af&ir  be  pewed 
over,  we  will  hero  add,  from  a  liithcrto  exceeding  scarce  tract,  the  fblfowing 
particulars,  although  some  ])art8  of  them  are  evidently  erroneous:  ^  AboK 
nve  or  six  vears  since,  there  was  brought  up,  amongst  otliers,  at  the  c<dlwe 
at  Cambridge,  (Mass.)  an  Indian,  named  Sosomon ;  who,  afler  some  time  fie 
had  spent  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  Uncos,  a  sagamore  Christian  in  his  ter- 
ritories, was,  by  the  autliorit}'  of  Ncav  Plimouth,  sent  to  preach  in  like  man- 
ner to  King  Philip,  and  his  Indians.  But  Kin^  Philip,  (beatben-likej 
instead  of  recei>nng  the  gospel,  would  inmiediately  nave  killed  this  Soaomnif 
but  by  the  persuasion  of  some  about  him,  did  not  do  it,  but  sent  him  by  the 
hands  of  three  men  to  prison ;  who,  as  he  was  going  to  prison,  exhorted 
and  taught  them  in  the  Clu'istian  religion.  They,  not  liking  his  diecouTMi 
innnediatcly  murthered  him  afler  a  most  barbarous  manner.  Thev,  retnn- 
ing  to  King  PkUip,  acquainted  him  with  Avhat  they  had  done.  Anout  two 
or  tliree  months  after  this  murther,  being  discovered  to  the  authority  of 

*  The  same  called  Maitashirmamy.    His  name  m  the  records  is  s[>elt  four  ways. 

t  This  old  phraseology  reminds  us  of  the  French  mode  of  expression,  cot^fter  U  cou,  tlat  m, 
to  cut  off  the  neek  instead  of  the  head ;  but  the  French  say,  il  sera  penau  par  son  eon,  eadw 
do  modern  hangnieo,  alias  jFurwte,  of  our  times. 
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New  Plimouth,  Josiah  ffinslow  being  then  governor  of  that  colony,  care  was 
tiken  to  find  out  the  murtherera,  who,  upon  search,  were  found  and  appre- 
hended, and,  after  a  fidr  trial,  were  all  hanged.  This  so  exasperated  King 
JHUZtp,  that,  from  that  day  after,  he  studied  to  be  revenged  on  the  En^^lish — 
^dfmg  that  the  English  authority  had  nothing  to  do  to  hang  an  Indian  for 
falling  another.**  * 


CHAPTER  n. 

Life  of  RING  PHILIP— H(5  real  name— The  name  of  his  wife— Makes  frequaU 
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i  his  fortress — English  marak,  to  attack  him — The  great  Fight  at  Jfarraganset — 
Mtn  JUes  his  country —  Visits  the  Mohawks — lU-devued  stratagem — Events  of  1676 
— Jtefimu  again  to  his  country — Reduced  to  a  wretched  condition — Is  hunted  by  Church 
— His  dU^  counsellor f^kkompoin J  killed f  and  his  sister  captured — His  w{fe  and  mm 
JkU  into  the  hands  of  Church — Flies  to  Pokanoket — Is  surprised  and  dain. — Sped- 
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In  regard  to  the  native  or  Indian  name  of  Philip,  it  seems  a  mistake  has  ai- 

ya  prevailed,  in  printed  accounts.  Pometacom  gives  as  near  its  Indian  sound 
wm  can  be  approached  by  our  letters.  The  first  syllable  was  dropped  in  fiimiliar 
diaooune,  and  hence,  in  a  short  time,  no  one  imagined  but  what  it  had  always 
been  so  4  in  nearly  every  original  deed  executed  by  him,  which  we  have  seen, 
and  they  arc  many,  his  name  so  appears.  It  is  true  that,  in  those  of  different 
yeen^  it  is  spelt  with  some  little  variation,  all  which,  however,  conveyed  very 
nearly  the  same  sound.  The  vaiiatious  are  Pumaiacfntii  Pamataeom^  Pometa- 
eomej  and  Pomdacom;  the  last  of  which  prevails  in  the  records. 

We  have  another  important  discovery  to  communicate :  f  it  is  no  other  than 
die  name  of  the  wife  of  Potnetcicom — ^the  innocent  Wootonekanuske  !  This 
was  the  name  of  her  who,  with  her  little  son,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Captain 
CfturdL  No  wonder  that  Phtiip  was  '^now  ready  to  die^"  as  some  of  his  trai- 
torous men  told  Churchy  and  that  ^  his  heart  was  now  ready  to  break ! "  All 
thai  was  dear  to  him  was  now  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex !  But  they  still 
liTi^  and  this  most  harrowed  his  soul — ^lived  for  what  ?  to  sen'e  as  slaves  in 
an  unknown  land !  could  it  be  otherwise  than  that  madness  should  seize  upon 
hhn,  and  despair  torment  him  in  every  place  ?  that  in  his  sleep  he  should  hear 
the  anguisliing  cries  and  lamentations  of  ffootonekanuske  and  his  son  ?  But 
we  must  chai^  the  scene. 

It  fleeniB  as  uiough,  for  mainr  years  before  the  war  of  1675,  Pometacomj  and 
nearly  all  of  his  people  sold  off  their  lands  as  fast  as  purchasers  presented  them- 
arivesL  They  saw  the  prosperity  of  tlie  English,  and  they  were  just  such  phi- 
loaophera  as  are  eaaiUr  captivated  by  any  show  of  ostentation.  They  were  forsa- 
Idng  their  manner  of  life,  to  which  the  proximity  of  the  whites  was  a  deadly 
pcttson,  and  were  eager  to  obtain  such  things  as  their  neighbors  possessed ;  these 
were  only  to  be  obttdned  by  parting  with  tlieir  lands.  That  the  reader  may 
form  aome  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Indians'  lands  in  Phmouth 
celony  were  diapoaed  of^  we  add  the  following  items : — 

*  Present  State  of  New  England,  hv  a  merrhaiit  of  Roston,  in  respect  to  the  present 
Woody  Indian  IVart,  page  3,  folio,  London,  1676.  This,  with  foar  other  tracts  upon 
PniLip'i  Wak,  (covering  the  whole  period  of  it,  with  notes  by  myself,  accompanied  by  a 
Chkosologt  of  all  Indian  events  in  America  from  its  discovery  to  the  present  time,  (March 
7lh,  1fl96,)  has  just  been  published  under  the  titJc  of  the  Old  Indiaic  Chrohicle. 

t  The  author  fi^ls  a  peculiar  satisfaction  that  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  tiM  first  to  publish 
Ihe  rad  name  of  the  great  sachem  of  the  Wampanoegs,  and  alio  that  of  the  iharar  of  Ua 
Dflrib,  Wooiomtkanme. 

17  • 
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In  a  deed  dated  23  June,  1G64,  <<  fViUiam  Brerdon,  of  Newport,  R.  L  imr- 
chant,"  <*  for  a  valuable  consideration  ^  paid  by  bim,  buys  Matapoisett  of  PUiy. 
This  deed  begins,  ^  I,  Pumaiacom  alias  PhUtp,  chief  sachem  of  Mount  Ho^ 
CowBumpsit  and  of  all  territories  thereunto  belon^ng."  Philip  and  his  wife 
both  signed  this  deed,  and  Thckamockj  ffecopaumm^  Nesetaquagon^  Pamaor 
auase,  AptrniniaU^  Taqwinksicktj  Paquonack,  fVaiapatahuej  ^ouetaqmshf  Mm 
Sassamon  the  interpreter,  Rowland  Sassamon,  and  two  Englishmen,  signed  tf 
witnesses. 

In  1665,  he  sold  die  country  about  Acushena,  [now  New  Bedford,]  and 
Couxct,  [now  in  Conipton.]     Philip^s  fatlier  having  previously  sold  some  of 
the  same,  £10  was  now  given  him  to  prevent  any  claim  from  him,  and  to  psy 
for  his  marking  out  the  same.     John  noosansman' [one  of  tlie  names  of  &fia 
moni  witnessed  this  deed. 

Tne  same  year  tlic  court  of  Plimoutb  presented  Philip  with  a  horse,  but  oo 
what  account  we  are  not  informed. 

In  1662,  Wrentham  was  purchased  of  Philip  by  the  English  of  Dedlmn. 
It  was  then  called  fVoUomonopoagy  and,  by  the  amount  assessed,  appears  to  have 
cost  £24  lOf.,  and  was  six  miles  square.  For  this  tract  of  laud  the  Englisli  had 
l>een  endeavoring  to  negotiate  dye  ycars.t  "  In  Nov.  1669,  upon  notice  of  PUIw, 
Sagamore  of  Mount  Hope,  now  at  WoUomonopoag,  offering  a  treaty  of  his  hndi 
thereabouts,  not  yet  purchased,**  the  selectriipu  appoint  five  persons  to  negotiate 
witli  him  **  for  liis  remaining  right,  provided  he  can  show  that  he  has  any"} 
Whether  his  right  were  questioniGd)Ie  or  not,  it  seems  a  purchase  was  madcu  m 
tliat  time,  of  the  tract  called  Wocllomnumappogivt^  **  within  the  town  bounds  [of 
Dedham]  not  yet  purchased.**  What  the  full  consideration  was,  our  document 
do  not  state,  but  from  a  manuscript  order  which  he  drew  on  Dedham  after  w«wi% 
and  the  accompanying  receipt,  some  estimate  may  be  formed.  The  order  re- 
quests them  ^  to  pay  Ui  this  bearer^for  the  use  ofKiya  Phiup,  £5,  Ss,  ui  sunml 
and  £5  in  trucking  doth  at  money  priced  In  a  receipt  signcMl  by  an  agent  of 
Philip,  named  Petetj  the  following  amount  is  named :  **  In  reference  to  tkepcofmai 
ofKisiQ  PuiLiP  q/*  Mount  Hope,  the  full  and  just  sum  of  £5,  5s.  in  moni^  and 
12  ^ards  of  trucking  cloth,  3  lbs.  of  powder,  and  as  muchlead  as  unll  make  «l  tv; 
which  is  in  full  satisfaction  with  £10  that  he  is  to  receive  <f  Nathaniel  Pamek\ 

Wo  next  meet  with  a  singular  record  of  Philip,  the  authorship  of  which  we 
attribute  to  John  Sassamon,  and  which,  besides  e2Ctending  our  knowle^KS  of 
Philip  into  his  earlier  times,  serves  to  make  us  acquainted  with  SasMomows  ac- 
quirements ui  the  language  of  the  pilgrims.  ' 

^  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  Philip  haue  giuen  power  vnto  ffb- 
tuchpoo}\  and  Sampson  and  tneire  brethren  to  hold  and  make  sale  of  to  wliom 
tliey  will  by  my  consent,  and  they  shall  not  haue  itt  without  thev  be  willing  lo 
lett  it  goe  it  shal  be  sol  by  my  consent,  but  whhout  my  knowledge  they  caniMl 
safely  to :  but  witli  my  consent  there  is  none  that  can  lay  clainie  to  that  laod 
which  they  haue  marked  out,  it  is  theires  foreuer,  soe  therefore  none  can  saftlj 
purchase  any  otlierwise  but  by  Walachpoo  and  Sampson  and  their  bretheren. 

Phijlip  1606." 

Whether  the  following  letter  were  written  earher  or  later  than  this  we  hare 
no  me^ms  of  knowing ;  it  is  plain,  however,  from  its  contents,  that  it  waswrineB 
at  a  time  when  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  selling  his  lands,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Plimouth  were  endeavoring  to  get  him  to  their  court,  where  they  had 
reason  to  believe  they  could  succeed  better  in  getting  them  than  by  a  Defolia- 
tion in  his  own  country.    The  letter  follows : — 

^  To  the  much  honored  Govemer,  Mr.  Thomas  Prmce,  du^eUing  at  PUmnik 

^  King  Philip  desire  to  let  you  imderstand  that  he  could  not  come  to  llii 
court,  for  Thm,  his  interpreter,  has  a  pain  in  his  back,  that  he  could  not  Oifi 

*  Perhaps  Uncomoom. 

t  WortfUngton's  llist.  Dedham.  20— from  which  work  it  would  seem  that  the  DegotialioD  W 
bceo  carried  on  with  Philip,  but  Philip  was  not  sachem  until  this  year. 

I  Ibid. 

J  General  Oourt  Files. 

f  Somelimet  TSikpoo  by  abbreviation.  A  further  account  of  him  will  be  found  in  Iha  lift «( 
TSlofOfi. 
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80  ftr,  and  Pkdip  sister  is  veiy  sick.  Philip  would  intreat  that  favor  of  you, 
aod  any  of  the  majestrats,  if  aney  English  or  Eoffians  speak  about  aney  land,  he 
pray  you  to  giue  them  no  ansewer  at  all.  This  last  summer  he  maid  that 
promis  with  you  that  he  would  not  sell  no  land  in  7  years  time,  fbr  that  he 
would  have  no  English  trouble  him  before  that  time,  he  has  not  forgot  that 
you  promis  him.  He  will  come  a  sune  as  posseble  he  can  to  speak  with  you, 
aod  so  I  rest, 

your  very  loveing  fiiend 

Philip    p 

dwelling  at  mount  hope  nek."  * 

In  1GC7,  Philip  sells  to  Constant  Southworthf  and  others,  all  the  meadow 
lands  from  Dartmouth  to  Matapoisctt,  lor  which  he  had  £15.  Particular 
bounds  to  all  tracts  are  mentioned  in  the  deeds,  but  us  they  were  generally  or 
often  stakes,  trees,  and  heaps  of  stones,  no  one  al  this  time  can  truce  many  of 
them. 

The  same  year,  for  "  £10  sterling,"  he  sells  to  Thos.  JfiUet  and  others,  «<  all 
that  tract  of  land  lying  between  the  Riuer  Wanascottaquett  and  Cawatoquissctt, 
being  two  miles  long  and  one  broad."  PawsaqaenSy  one  of  Philip's  counsel- 
ton,  and  Tom  alias  Sawsuett,  an  interpreter,  were  witnesses  to  the  sale. 

In  I6G8, "  Philip  Pomeiacom^  and  Tatamumaque  f  alias  CashewashedL,  sachems," 
Ihr  a  "valuable  consideration,"  sell  to  sundry  English  a  tract  of  some  square 
milea.  A  part  of  it  was  adjacent  to  Pokanoket  In  describing  it,  Memenuck- 
quage  and  Towansett  neck  are  mentioned,  which  we  conclude  to  be  in  Swan- 
•BY.  Besides  two  Englishmen,  Sompointten,  alias  Tom,  and  JSTananuntneWy  sou 
iitT%omaa  PianU^  were  witnesses  to  this  sale. 

The  next  year,  the  same  sachems  sell  500  acres  in  S  wansey  for  £20.  Hanuto, 
m  oounsellor,  and  Tom  the  interpreter,  were  wimesses. 

In  1668,  PhUip  and  Uncomnawcn  laid  claim  to  a  part  of  New-meadows  neck, 
alleging  that  it  was  not  intenaed  to  be  conveyed  in  a  former  deed,  by  Ossamt- 

th( 


and  fFanuutta,  to  certain  English,  *'  although  it  appears,  sa^s  tlie  record, 
pretty  clearly  so  expressed  in  said  deed,"  ^  yet  that  |)eace  and  friendship  may 
DO  eontinued,"  **^  CypL  Willetj  Mr.  Broitn  and  John  JUkny  in  the  behalf  of  them- 
flohes  and  the  rest,"  agree  to  give  Philip  and  Uncompawen  the  sum  of  £11  in 
gooda. 

Philip  Nancskooke  t  Aif  -([  markj 
Vncompawen  his  X  mcark. 
Tom  Sansuwest,  inUrpreUr, 

Jhul  NlMKOD. 

The  same  year,  we  find  the  following  record,  which  is  doubly  interesting, 
from  the  plan  with  which  we  are  able  to  accompany  it,  drawn  by  Philip  him- 
•el£  He  contracts  or  agrees,  by  the  following  writing  under  his  hand,  m  tliesc 
words:  ''this  may  inform  the  honoured  court  [of  Plimouth,]  that  I  Philip  ame 
williDe  to  sell  the  laud  within  this  draught ;  hut  the  Indians  that  are  vpon  it 
may  lute  vpon  it  still ;  but  the  land  that  is  [wastel§  may  be  sould,  and  Waltach- 
000  ia  of  the  same  minde.  I  have  sed  downe  all  the  priucipall  names  of  the 
Mod  wee  are  willing  should  bee  sould." 

^  From  Pacanaukett  Phiujp  p  his  nuxrht.^ 

the  24  of  the  12  mo.  1668." 

*  1  Catf.  Mau.  HisL  8oc.  ii.  40.  The  original  was  owned  by  a  Mr.  White  of  Plimouth, 
about  30  yean  ago.    It  b  probably  another  production  of  John  Sassamon. 

t  Written  in  another  deed,  Atimkamomake.  This  deed  was  in  the  next  year.  It  was  of 
000  acres  of  land,  "  more  or  lesse,"  in  Swansey ;  and  £90  the  consideration.  Hu^h  CoU, 
JmiatWuulcw,  John  Cogf[t$haU,  and  Constant  Soutkucrth  were  the  purchasers,  andTKmHM, 
a  eooBienor,  one  of  the  witnesses. 

i  This  dooUe  name,  we  suppose,  was  meant  to  stand  for  the  signature  of  himself  and  wife 

f  So  IB  the  racords. 
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Weweniet. 


Tki9  line  is  a  paOL 


Ajcopompaniocke. 


Panhanec. 


PaiaDtakNMl. 


Ateoodii 


Macbapqoake. 


I  Aponecett. 


Thiiis  apath, 

AnequeasactL 

CoUoyowMkceMtt. 


~  Oaamequen  "  having,  ^for  valuable  considerationB,"  in  the  year  1641,  mM 
to  John  Broton  and  Eaward  ffinslow  a  tract  of  land  eight  miles  Bquare» 
ated  on  both  sides  of  Palmer's  River,  PhUiv,  on  the  90  Mar.  IGCHB,  wai 
quired  to  sifp  a  quit-claim  of  the  same,    liiis  he  did  in  presence  of 
kiaoke,  PMUip^  and  Pttbt^*  counsellors,  SoncwMXDhtio^  PmUiji^s  brother, 
Tom  the  interpreter.f    This  tract  includes  the  present  town  of  RehobodL 

Also  in  1669,  for  £10  **'  and  another  valuable  and  sufficient  gratuity,'' he  ad 
to  John  Cook  of  Akusenag  in  Dartmouth,}  ^  one  whole  island  nere  the  towae^* 
called  Nokatay. 

The  same  year,  PhUip  and  Thispaquin  sell  a  considerable  tract  of  land  m 
Middleborough,  for  £13.  Thomas  the  interpreter,  H^UUam,  the  eon  of  TW 
paqmn,  and  Befyamin  Chxtrchj  were  witnesses. 

hi  1671,  PhUip  and  <«  Monjokam  of  Mattapoisctt,"  for  £5,  sell  to  Hwh  CSakt  of 
Swanscy,  shipwright,  land  ij^ing  near  a  place  called  Acasktioah,  in  iSeurtmooth. 

In  16/2,  Philip  sold  to  Jfilliam  Brentun  and  others,  of  Taunton,  a  tract  to 
the  southward  of  that  town,  containing  twelve  square  miles,  for  £143;  aik^ 
a  few  days  alter,  adjoining  it,  four  square  miles  more,  to  Constant  SotdkwoA 
Others  were  concerned  in  the  sale  of  the  lareer  tract,  as  is  judged  by  the 
deeds  being  signed  by  JSTnnkampahoonetty  Imnaihum,  alias  A/hnrodj  Cfae* 
maughUm,  and  Captain  Jlnnaujamy  besides  one  Philip.  Thomas^  alias  Stmk' 
suit,  was  among  the  witnesses.  The  sale  of  the  last  tract  was  witneraed  bj 
Munashum,  alias  Nimrod^  Woackompawhan^^  and  Captain  Jhtntncan, 

These  are  but  a  part  of  the  sales  of  land  by  Pomkacom:  many  other  ehieft 
sold  ver}'  largely,  particularly  Wntuspacniin  and  Josias  WaamaJtadc. 

At  the  coiut  of  Plimouth,  16713,***  Mr.  Pdtr  Talmon  of  Rhode  fland  cooh 
plained  against  Philip  allies  H'ewasotoanueU,  sachem  of  Moimt  Hope,  brother 
or  predecessor  of  Pakanaicketl  as  heire  admiunostrator  or  successor  vnto  hb 
brother  or  predecessor  fVamsitta,  Sopaqviity^  or  Alexander  deceased,  in  u 
action  on  the  case,  to  the  damage  of  £cOO  forfeiture  of  a  bond  of  such  a  valoe^ 
bearing  date,  June  the  28tli,  1(X>1,  giuen  to  the  said  Peter  TVi/snon,  oUigiiig 


*  Called,  in  Mr.  Hubbard't  history,  Thebe ;  be  was  aAorwards  killed  at 
beffinniiigof  the  war.    There  is  a  pood  in  Narragaoset  of  Ihe  same  name. 

f  Mr.  BUst,  in  his  History  of  Rehobotu,  64,  65,  has  printed  this  deed  firon  Ai 
orupnal. 

f  The  place  where  Cook  lived  is  n(»w  included  in  New  Bedford. 

^  Probably  "  PhUip's  old  uncle  AJtkompoin." 
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him  the  said  ffamsiUa  allies  AUxander  to  make  good  to  him,  his  heires  and  a 
deed  of  giA  of  a  considerable  track  of  laud  att  Sapowett  and  places  adjacent, 
as  in  the  said  deed  is  more  particularly  expressed ;  for  want  wherof  the 
complainant  is  greatly  damnifyed.^ 

Whether  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  Plimouth  towards  Wamtutta^ 
PomiiaconCs  elder  brother,  and  other  neighboring  Indians,  made  them  always 
auspicious  of  tlie  chief  sachem,  as  it  had  tlieir  neighbors  before  in  the  case 
of  Miantunnomohf  or  whether  Philip  were  in  reality  *^  contriving  mischief," 
the  same  year  of  his  coming  ip  chief  sachem,  remains  a  question,  to  this  day, 
with  those  best  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those  times. 

The  old  benevolent  sachem  Massagoity  alias  IVoosamequiny  having  died  in 
the  winter  of  1661-2,  as  we  believe,  but  few  months  after  died  also  JUexander^ 
PhUip'a  elder  brother  and  predecessor,  when  Philip  himself,  by  the  order  of 
succession,  came  to  be  chief  of  the  Wampanoags. 

Philip  having  by  letter  complained  to  tlie  court  of  Plimouth  of  some  in- 
juries, at  their  October  tenu,  1668,  they  say,  ^  In  answer  unto  a  letter  from 
Philips  the  sachem  of  Pokanokett,  &c.,  by  way  of  petition  requesting  the 
court  for  justice  against  Francis  Waslj  [ffeit,]  for  wrong  done  bv  him  to  one 
of  his  men  about  a  ^n  taken  from  him  by  the  said  fVagt ;  as  also  for  wrong 
done  unto  some  svinne  of  the  said  Indian*&  The  court  have  ordered  the 
case  to  be  heard  and  determined  by  the  selectmen  of  Taunton ;  and  in  case 
it  be  not  by  them  ended,  tliat  it  be  referred  unto  the  next  March  court  at 
Plimouth  to  be  ended.**  How  the  case  turned  we  have  not  found.  But  for 
an  Indian  to  gain  his  point  at  an  Eiighsh  court,  unless  his  case  were  an  ex- 
ceeding strong  one,  was,  we  apprehend,  a  rare  occurrence. 

"He  was  no  sooner  styled  sachem,"  says  Dr.  /.  Mather,*  *^hut  inmiediately, 
in  the  year  1662,  there  were  vehement  suspicions  of  his  bloody  treachery 
against  the  English."  This  autlior  wrote  at  the  close  of  Philip's  war,  when 
▼eiy  few  could  speak  of  Indians,  without  discovering  great  bitterness.  Mr. 
JMbrfonf  is  the  first  who  mentions  i^e/acom«<  in  a  printed  work,  which,  being 
before  any  difiiculty  with  him,  is  in  a  more  becoming  manner.  **  This  year," 
(1662;)  he  observes,  ^  upon  occasion  of  some  suspicion  of  some  plot  intended 
ij  the  Indians  against  the  English,  Philipj  the  sachem  of  Pokanoket,  otlier- 
wise  called  MekKom,  made  his  appearance  at  the  court  held  at  Plimouth, 
August  6,  did  earnestly  desire  the  continuance  of  that  amity  and  fiiendahip 
that  hath  formerly  been  between  the  governor  of  Plimouth  and  his  deceased 
ftther  and  brother." 

The  court  expressing  their  willingness  to  remain  his  friends,  he  signed  tlie 
articles  prepared  by  them,  acknowledging  himself  a  subject  of  the  king  of 
England,  thus : — 

"  The  mark  of  "0  Phillip,  sachem 
of  Pocanakettj 
The  mark  of  <]  VncumpowktTi 
vnkdl  to  the  aboue  said  sachemP 

The  following  persons  were  present,  and  witnessed  this  act  of  Philip,  and 
lus  great  captain  Uncompoin : — 

**  John  Sassamon, 
7^  mark  IR  o/*  Francis,  sachem  ofNausd, 
T%t  mark  DI  q/*NiMROD  alias  Pumpasa, 
7%e  m/ork  7?  of  PuNCxquANECK, 
J%e  mark  ^  ^AquzTsquESH."! 

Of  the  uneasiness  and  concern  of  the  English  at  this  period,  firom  the 
hostile  movements  of  Philip,  Mr.  Hubbard,  we  presume,  was  not  informed ; 
or  so  important  an  event  would  not  have  been  omitted  in  his  minute  and 
valuable  history.  Mr.  Morton,  as  we  before  stated,  and  Mr.  Mather  mention 
it,  but  neither  of  these,  or  any  writer  since,  to  this  day,  has  made  the  matter 
appear  in  its  true  light,  from  their  neglect  to  produce  the  names  of  those 
mat  appeared  with  the  sachem. 

*  Bdatioa,  TL       f  In  hif  N.  England*!  Memorial.       t  From  the  reeonb  in  mamucripL 
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For  about  Dine  years  succeediDg  16G2,  very  little  is  recorded  concemini^ 
Pkilip,  Durinf^  this  time,  he  bccaine  more  intimately  acquainted  with  hit 
English  neighbors,  learned  their  weakness  and  liis  own  strength,  wfaidi 
rather  increased  than  diminished,  until  his  fatal  war  of  1675.  For,  duriog 
this  period,  not  only  tlieir  additional  numbers  gained  tlicni  power,  but  their 
arms  were  greatly  iftrengthened  by  the  English  instruments  of  war  put  into 
their  hands.  Roger  ff'illiams  had  early  brought  the  Narragansets  into  irieiid- 
ship  with  Massasoitj  which  alliance  gauied  additional  strength  on  the  acces- 
sion of  the  youn^  Metacomet,  And  here  we  may  look  for  a  main  cause  of  that 
*war,  altlioufrh  the  death  o\\>ilexander  is  generally  looked  upon  by  the  early 
historians,  as  almost  the  only  one.  The  continual  broils  between  tlic  Ene- 
lish  and  Nnrragimset-s,  (we  name  the  English  fii-st,  as  tliey  were  generally 
the  aggressors,)  could  not  be  unknown  to  Philip ;  and  if  his  couDtrymen 
were  wronged  he  knew  it  And  what  friend  win  see  another  abused,  with- 
out feeling  a  glow  of  resentment  in  his  breast  ?  And  who  will  wonder,  i( 
when  these  abuses  had  followed  each  other,  repetition  upon  repetitioDjJfor 
a  scries  of  years,  that  they  should  at  last  break  out  into  open  war?  The 
Narraganset  chiefs  were  not  conspicuous  at  the  ])eriod  of  wliich  we  speak; 
there  were  several  of  them,  but  no  one  appears  to  have  had  a  general  com- 
mand or  ascendency  over  the  rest ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
they  unanimously  reposed  their  cause  in  the  hands  of  Philip.  Mnigrd  wu 
at  this  time  grown  old,  and  though,  for  many  years  afler  the  murder  of 
Mianlunnomoh,  he  seems  to  have  had  the  chief  authority,  ^et  piisillaniini^ 
was  always  nither  a  predominant  trait  in  his  character.  IIis  age  had  prob- 
ably caused  his  withdrawal  from  the  otliers,  on  their  resolution  to  second 
Phxlip.  Canonchet  was  at  this  period  tlie  most  conspicuous ;  Pumham  neit : 
Potok,  Magnus^  the  scpiaw-sachem,  whose  huslmnd,  Mriksah,  had  been  dead 
several  years ;  and  lastly  Maitatoag, 

Before  proceeding  with  later  events,  the  following  short  narrative,  ilhi^ 
trative  of  a  [lecidiar  custom,  may  not  l)e  improperly  introduced.  PJnZu^  as 
tradition  reports,  made  an  expedition  to  Nantucket  in  1665,  to  puniw  an 
Indian  who  had  profaned  the  nunie  of  Massasoit^  his  father ;  and,  as  it  was 
an  observance  or  law  among  them,  that  whoever  should  speak  evil  of  die 
dead  should  be  put  to  deatli,  Philip  went  there  with  an  armed  force  to  eie* 
cute  this  law  upon  Gihhs.  He  was,  however,  defeated  in  his  design,  for  OM 
of  Gibh^s  friends,  understanding  Philip'^s  intention,  ran  to  him  and  gave  him 
notice  of  it,  just  in  tiipe  for  him  to  escape  ;  not,  however,  without  great  ex- 
ertions, for  Philip  came  once  in  si^ht  ot  him,  after  pursuing  him  some  time 
among  the  English  from  house  to  house  ;  but  Gibbs,  by  leaping  a  bank,  got 
out  of  sight,  and  so  escaped.  P/it/ijo  would  not  leave  the  island  imtil  ue 
English  liad  ransomed  John  at  the  exorbitant  price  of  nearly  all  the  money 
upon  the  island.*  (sibbs  was  a  Christian  Indian,  and  his  Indian  name  was 
Asaasamoofch/  He  was  o  preacher  to  his  countrymen  in  1G74,  at  which  time 
there  were  belonging  to  his  church  I^  iiicmlwrs. 

What  grounds  the  English  had,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1671,  lor  suspect- 
ing that  a  plot  was  going  forward  for  their  destruction,  camiot  satistactorily 
be  ascertained  ;  but  it  is  evident  there  were  some  warlike  preparations  made 
by  the  great  chief,  which  very  much  alarmed  the  English,  as  in  the  life  of 
Awashonks  we  shall  have  occasion  again  to  notice.  Their  suspicions  were 
further  confirmed  when  they  sent  for  liim  to  come  to  Taunton  and  make 
known  the  causes  for  his  operations  ;  as  he  discovered  ^  shyness,"  and  a  re- 
luctance to  comply.  At  length,  on  tlie  10th  of  April,  this  year,  he  came  to  a 
place  about  four  miles  from  Taunton,  accompanied  with  a  band  of  liis  war- 
riors, attired,  armed  and  painted  as  for  a  warlike  cxuedition.  From  this 
place  he  sent  messengers  to  Taunton,  to  invite  the  English  to  come  and 
treat  with  him.  The  governor  eitlier  was  afraid  to  meet  the  chief,  or  thought 
it  beneath  his  dignity  to  comply  witli  his  request,  and  therefore  sent  Mvenl 

*  For  some  of  what  we  have  given  above,  see  1  C(^l.  Mast,  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  159,  fiunilwd 
for  that  work  by  Mr.  Zacchetis  Maciff  whose  ancestor,  it  is  said,  assisted  io  «ecratiif 
Auatamoogh, 

Id  a  late  work,  HUt.  Nantuckett  by  Obed  Macy,  an  account  of  the  affair  is  given,  bat  milk 
variation  from  the  above. 
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persons,  amon|:  whom  was  Roger  WtUiamSy  to  inform  him  of  their  determi- 
nation, and  their  good  disposition  towards  him,  and  to  urge  his  attendance  at 
T^iunton.  He  agreed  to  go,  and  hostages  were  left  in  the  hands  of  his 
warriors  to  warrant  his  safe  return.  On  coming  near  the  village  with  a  few 
of  his  warriors,  he  made  a  stop,  which  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  b^ 
the  warlike  parade  of  iho  English,  many  of  whom  were  for  immediately  at- 
tacking him.  These  were  the  Plimoutli  peo])lo  that  recommended  this  rash- 
ness, but  they  were  prevented  by  the  sominissioncrs  from  Massachusetts,  who 
met  here  with  the  governor  of  Pliniouth  to  conftT  with  PhUif. 

In  the  end  it  was  uffreed  that  u  council  should  be  held  in  the  meethig- 
house,  one  side  of  which  shouhl  be  occupied  by  th(>  Indians,  and  the  other  by 
the  ESnglish.  Philip  had  alleged  that  the  English  hijun  d  tlie  planted  lands 
of  his  people,  but  this,  tlie  English  say,  was  in  no  wise  sustained.  He  said 
his  wariike^repamtions  were  not  against  the  English,  but  the  Narragansets, 
which  the  Eiiglbh  also  say  was  proved  to  his  face  to  be  false ;  and  that  this 
so  confounded  him,  that  he  confessed  the  whole  plot,  and  ''that  it  was  the 
naughtiness  of  his  own  heart  tliat  put  him  upon  that  rebellion,  and  nothing 
of  any  provocation  from  the  Englisk'*  *  Therefore,  with  four  of  his  counsel- 
lors, wno8(>  names  were  Tavoser^  Captain  fftspoke^  fVoonkapanehunty  [Unk&m- 
jpotn,!  and  J\/%mrody  he  signed  a  submission,  and  an  engagement  of  friendship, 
wfaich  also  stipulated  that  he  should  give  up  all  the  arms  among  his  people, 
into  the  hands  of  the  govenior  of  Plimouth,  to  be  kept  as  long  as  tlie  govern- 
ment should  ^  see  reason."  f 

The  Enfflish  of  Massachusetts,  having  acted  as  umpires  in  this  afiair,  were 
looked  to,  oy  both  parties,  on  the  next  cause  of  complaint  Pkijjp  having 
ddivered  the  arms  which  himself  and  men  had  with  them  at  Taunton,  | 
pffomised  to  deliver  the  rest  at  Plimouth  by  a  certain  time.  But  they  not 
oemg  delivered  according  to  agreement,  and  some  other  differences  occurring, 
ft  messenger  was  sent  to  Boston  from  Plimouth,  to  make  complaint ;  but 
PkU^fy  perhaps,  understanding  what  was  intended,  was  quite  as  early  at  Bos- 
ton in  person  ;§  and,  by  his  address,  did  not  fail  to  be  well  received,  and  a 
fiiTonible  report  of  him  was  returned  to  Plimouth ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
proposals  that  commissioners  from  all  the  United  Colonies  should  meet 
Plil^  at  Plimouth,  where  all  difficulties  might  be  settled.  This  meeting  took 
place  the  same  year,  September,  1671,  and  the  issue  of  the  meeting  yraa  yery 
nearly  the  same  as  that  at  Taunton.  ''The  conclusion  was,"  says  Mr. 
JVafAer,!  "  Philip  acknowledged  his  offence,  and  was  appointed  to  give  a  sum 
of  money  to  defray  the  charges  which  his  insolent  clamors  had  put  the  colo- 
ny unto."  f 

As  usual,  several  articles  were  drawn  up  by  the  English,  of  what  PhU^ 
was  to  submit  to,  to  which  we  find  the  names  of  thrSb  yily  of  his  captains  or 
counsellors,  Uncompaen^  who  was  his  uncle,ir  fVotokom,  arid  Scankama, 

Great  stress  in  those  days  was  laid  on  the  Indians  submitting  themselves 
as  '^  subjects  to  his  majesty  the  king  of  England."  This  the^  did  only  to  get 
rid  of  the  importunity  of  Uie  English,  as  their  course  immediately  afterwania 
invariably  showed. 

The  articles  which  the  government  of  Plimouth  drew  up  at  this  time,  for 
FhStip  to  sign,  were  not  so  illiberal  as  might  be  imagined,  were  we  not  to 
produce  some  of  them.    Article  second  reads, — 

"  I  \PhiUp'\  am  willing,  and  do  promise  to  pay  unto  the  government  of  Plim- 
outh £100,  in  such  things  as  I  have ;  but  I  would  entreat  the  favor  that  I 
might  have  three  vears  to  pay  it  in,  forasmuch  as  I  cannot  do  it  at  present" 
And  in  article  thiro,  he  promises  "  to  send  unto  the  governor,  or  whom  he  shall 
appoint,  &ve  wolves'  heads,  ifht  can  get  them;  or  as  many  as  he  can  procure^ 

*  Hubbard,  ludian  Wan,  11, 1st  edition. 

t  Tbe  articles  of  this  treaty  may  be  seen  in  Hubbard ,  MatJier,  and  Hutchin8cn*t  historiet 
Ibey  amount  to  little,  and  we  therefore  omit  them. 

tMtiBJher*9  RelaUon,  73. 

4  Perbapt  this  was  the  time  Mr.  JoiMtlyn  saw  him  there  richlv  ei^parisoiiad,  as  will  bete* 
after  be  mentioned.  |  Mather't  Relation,  73. 

f  Called  by  Omrthf  Aikompom.    Hist.  Ring  PhO^t  War,  110  of  my  edition. 
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until  they  come  to  five  wolves'  heads  yearly."    These  articles  were  dated* 
39  Sept  1671,  and  were  signed  by 

Jlie  mark  P  i^/'Phillip; 

Tlie  mark  T  o/'WoHKOwPAHXNiTr; 

The  mark  V  o/*WuTTAK008EXi]f ; 

The  mark  T  q/^  Sonkanuhoo  ; 

The  mark  2  q/^WooNASHUMy 
aliaa  Nimrod  ; 

Jlie  mark  Y  o/'Woospasuck, 
alias  Captain. 

On  the  3  Nov.  followiug,  Pkilip  accompanied  Takanumma  to  Plimoutby  Iv 
make  his  submission,  which  lie  (lid,  and  acknowledged,  by  a  writing,  that  he 
would  adiiere  to  the  articles  signed  by  Philip  and  the  others,  the  39  Sept 
before.  Tokamona  vms  brotlier  to  AioashmxA,  and,  at  tliis  time,  was  sachem 
of  Seconet,  or  Saconett.    He  was  afterwards  killed  by  the  Narragansets-t 

A  general  dimu'ming  of  the  neighboring  Indians  was  undertaken  during  the 
spring  and  simimer  of  1671,  and  nothing  but  trouble  could  have  been  expect- 
ed to  follow. 

Tliat  nothing  may  be  omitted  which  can  throw  light  upon  this  impoilaitt 
era  in  tlie  biography  of  PhUip^  we  will  lay  before  the  reader  all  the  unpab- 
lished  uiformation  luniished  by  the  records.^  Having  met  in  June,  1671, 
**Tho  court  Jof  PlimouthJ  determins  all  the  guns  in  our  hands,  that  did  b^ 
long  to  PkHtpj  are  Justly  forfeit ;  and  do  at  tlic  present  order  the  dividing  of 
tliem,  to  be  kept  at  the  several  towns,  according  to  their  equal  proportion^ 
until  OctoIxT  court  next,  and  then  to  be  at  the  coiut's  dispose,  as  reason  naf 
appear  to  them,  and  then  to  belong  unto  the  towns,  if  not  otherwise  diqMOBd 
of  hy  the  court 

**•  That  which  the  coiut  grounds  tlu^r  judgment  upon  is, — For  that  at  the 
treaty  at  Taunton,  Philip  and  his  council  did  acknowledge  that  they  had  been 
in  a  preparation  for  war  against  us ;  and  that  not  groimded  upon  any  injmy 
sustained  from  us,  nor  provocation  given  by  us,  but  from  their  naughty  heuU^ 
and  because  he  had  fonnerly  violated  and  broken  solemn  covenants  made 
and  renewed  to  us ;  he  then  freely  tendered,  (not  being  in  a  capacity  to  be 
ke])t  faithful  by  any  other  bonds,)  to  resign  up  all  his  English  arnru),  kit  our 
fiiture  security  in  that  respect,  lie  failed  greatly  in  the  performance  thereoC 
by  8ecnit[ly]  conveying  away,  and  carrying  liome  several  gmis,  that  mieht  and 
snoidd  have  been  then  delivered,  and  not  giving  them  U])  since,  according  to 
his  engagement ;  nor  so  fur  as  is  in  his  power ;  as  appears  in  that  many  gone 
are  known  still  to  be  an^ngst  the  Indians  that  live  by  him,  and  [he]  not  eo 
much  as  giving  orderito  some  of  his  men,  that  are  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand, al)out  the  bringing  in  of  their  arms. 

**  In  his  (endeavoring,  since  the  treaty  [at  Taunton,]  to  render  us  odioue  to 
our  neighbor  colony  by  false  re{)orts,  complaints  and  suggestions ;  and  hit 
refusing  or  avoiding  a  treaty  with  us  couc(Tning  those  and  other  matters  that 
are  justly  offensive  to  us,  notwithstanding  his  late  engagement,  as  well  as  for- 
mer, to  submit  to  tin;  king's  authority,  and  the  authority  of  this  colony. 

^It  was  also  ordered  by  the  court  that  the  anri  of  the  Indians  of  Nama^ 
sakett  and  Assowamsett,  that  were  fetched  hi  by  Major  fftru/otr,  and  thoae  that 
were  with  him,  are  confiscated,  and  forfeit,  from  the  said  Indians,  for  the 
grounds  above  expressed ;  tiny  being  in  a  compliance  with  PkUlipe  in  his 
late  plot :  And  yet  would  neither  by  our  governor's  order,  nor  by  PUU^e^ 
desire,  bring  in  their  arms,  as  was  engaged  by  the  treaty;  and  the  said  gmi 
are  ordered  by  the  court  to  the  major  and  his  com^mny  for  their  aatiafiustki^ 
in  tliat  expedition. 

*^  This  court  have  agreed  and  voted  "  to  send  ''some  "  forces  to  **  Saconett  to 
fetch  in  "  the  arms  among  the  Indians  there. 

*  There  is  no  dale,  but  the  year,  set  to  any  printed  copy  of  this  treaty.    Bfr.  HtMard  hj 
mistake  omitted  it,  and  those  who  have  since  written,  have  not  given  themselves  the 
of  recurring  to  the  records. 

*  See  Church,  39.  X  PUmoalh  Cokmy  Records,  in  Momocr^. 
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If  then,  therefore,  these  Indians  had  not  already  become  hostile,  no  one  would 
marvel  had  it  now  become  the  case.  Bows  and  arrows  were  almost  entirely 
out  of  use.  Guns  had  so  far  superseded  them,  that  undoubtedly  many  scarce 
could  use  them  with  effect,  in  procuring  themselves  game :  Nor  could  it  \ye 
expected  otherwise,  for  the  English  had,  by  nearly  40  years'  intercourse,  ren- 
dered their  anus  far  more  necessary  to  the  existence  of  die  Indians  than  to  their 
own :  hence  their  unwillingness  to  part  with  them.  Philips  it  is  said,  directed 
the  Middleborough  Indians  to  give  up  their  gun&  His  object  hi  this  was  to 
pacify  the  English,  judging  that  if  war  should  begin,  these  Indians  would  join 
the  English,  or  at  least  many  of  them  ;  and,  therefore,  it  affected  his  cause  but 
little  which  party  possessed  them ;  but  not  so  with  his  inmiediate  followers,  as 
we  have  just  seen  m  tlie  record. 

A  council  of  war  having  convened  at  Plirnouth,  23  August,  1()71,  the  follow- 
ing, besides  the  matters  already  expressed,  thev  took  into  consideration :  Philip's 
^  entertaining  of  many  strange  Indians,  which  might  portend  danger  towards 
u&  In  n)ecial  by  his  entertaining  of  divers  Saconett  Indians,  professed  ene- 
mies to  this  cobny,  and  this  against  good  counsel  given  him  by  his  friends. 
The  premises  considered  [tlie  council]  do  unanimously  agree  and  conclude, 
that  toe  said  Phillip  hatli  violated  [tlie]  covenant  plighted  with  this  colony  at 
l^iunton  in  April  last. 

"52.  It  is  unanimously  agreed  and  concluded  by  tlie  said  council,  that  we  are 
necessarily  called  to  cause  the  said  sachem  to  make  his  personal  appearance  to 
make  his  purgation,  in  reference  to  the  premises ;  which,  in  case  of  his  refusal, 
the  council,  according  to  what  at  present  ap{)ears,  do  determiii  it  necessary  to 
endeavor  his  reducement  by  force ;  inasmuch  as  the  controversy  which  hath 
teemed  to  lie  more  immediately  between  him  and  us,  doth  concern  all  the  Eng- 
liifa  plantations.  It  is,  therefore,  detenuiued  to  state  die  case  to  our  neighbor 
colonies  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island ;  and  if,  by  their  weighty  ad- 
vice to  the  contrary,  we  are  not  diverted  from  our  present  detenninations,  to 
■gnify  unto  them,  tliat  if  they  look  upon  themselves  concerned  to  engage  in  the 
erne  with  us  against  a  common  enemy,  it  shall  be  well  accepted  as  a  neigh- 
boriy  kindness,  which  we  shall  hold  ourselves  obliged  to  repay,  when  Provi- 
danco  may  so  dispose  that  we  have  opportunity. 

"  Accordingly,  letters  were  despatched  and  sent  from  the  council,  one  unto 
die  said  PkiUip  the  said  sachem,  to  require  his  personal  appearance  at  Plymouth, 
on  the  I3th  day  of  Septeiiilier  next,  in  reference  to  the  particulars  above  men- 
tioned against  him.  This  letter  was  sent  by  Mr.  James  ff^alker,  one  of  the 
council,  and  he  was  ordered  to  request  the  company  of  Mr.  Roger  IVUliams 
and  BIr.  James  Broum,  to  go  with  him  at  the  delivery  of  tlie  said  Tetter.  And 
another  letter  yrt^  sent  to  the  governor  and  council  of  the  Massachusetts' by  the 
hands  of  Mr.  John  Freeman^  one  of  our  magistrates,  and  a  third  was  directed  to 
die  covemor  and  council  of  Rliode  Island,  and  sent  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hinckley 
and  Mr.  Constant  Southtporth,  two  other  of  our  magistrates,  who  are  ordered  by 
oar  council  with  the  letter,  to  unfold  our  present  state  of  matters  relating  to  the 
premiaca,  and  to  certify  them,  also,  more  certainly  of  the  time  of  the  meeting 
together,  in  reference  to  engagement  with  the  Inchans,  if  there  be  a  going  forth, 
which  will  be  on  the  20  of  September  next 

**  It  was  fbrther  ordered  by  the  council,  that  those  formerly  pressed  shall 
remain  under  the  same  impressment,  until  the  next  meeting  of  tlie  said  coun- 
cil, on  the  Id  day  of  Sept  next,  and  so  also  until  tlie  intended  expedition  is 
iaMied,  unleas  they  shall  see  cause  to  alter  them,  or  add  or  detract  from  them, 
aa  occaaion  may  require :  And  that  all  other  matters  remain  as  they  were, 
in  way  of  preparation  to  the  said  expedition,  until  we  shall  see  the  mind  of 
CSod  nuther  by  the  particulars  forenamed,  improved  for  that  purpose. 

^  It  was  further  ordered  by  the  council,  that  all  the  towns  within  this  jiu'isdic- 
tion  afaall,  in  the  interim,  be  solicitously  careful  to  provide  for  their  mfety,  by 
eooTenient  watches  and  wardiiigs,  and  carrying  their  arms  to  the  meetings  on 
the  Lord's  days,  in  such  manner,  as  will  b<^  stand  wiUi  their  particulara,  and 
tin  common  safety. 

^  And  in  particular  they  order,  that  a  guard  shall  be  provided  ft>r  the  aafeQr 
of  the  governor's  person,  during  the  time  of  the  above-named  troubles  and  ez- 
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"  And  the  council  were  summoned  by  llie  president,  [the  governor  of  Ffim- 
outh,]  to  make  llieir  personal  appearance  at  Plyinoutli,  on  llie  13th  daj  of 
Sept.  next,  to  attend  such  further  business  as  shall  lie  then  presented  by  Aovh 
dence,  in  reference  to  the  premises.  [Without  any  intermediate  entiy,  tbe 
records  proceed :] 

^On  the  13  Sept  1671,  tlie  council  of  war  appeared,  according  to  their  suiii- 
mons,  but  Phillip  the  sachem  appeared  not ;  but  instead  tliereof  repaired  to  the 
Massachusetts^,  and  made  complaint  against  us  to  divers  of  the  gentleniai  in 
place  tliere  ;  who  wrote  to  our  governor,  by  way  of  persuasion,  to  advise  tlie 
council  to  a  compliance  with  the  said  sachem,  and  tendered  their  help  in  the 
achieving  thereof;  declaring,  in  sum,  that  tliey  resented  not  hisoneDceio 
deeply  as  we  did,  and  that  they  doubted  whether  the  covenants  and  enaage- 
ments  that  Phillip  and  his  predecessors  had  plighted  with  us,  would  pbiDly 
im])ort  that  he  haa  subjected  himself,  and  peopK*,  and  country  to  us  aiiy  iuither 
tliau  as  in  a  neighborly  and  friendly  correspondency." 

Thus,  whether  Phrnp  had  been  able  by  misrepresentation  to  lead  the  court 
of  Massachusetts  into  a  conviction  that  his  designs  had  not  been  fiurly  set  ioith 
by  Plimoutli,  or  whether  it  be  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  that  body  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  tlie  whole  grounds  of  complaint,  and,  therefore^ 
considered  Plimoutli  nearly  as  much  in  error  as  Philip,  by  assuming  authority 
not  belonging  to  them,  is  a'c^se,we  apprehend,  not  difficult  to  be  settled  by  the 
reader.    The  record  continues : — 

"  The  council  having  deliberated  u[)on  the  premises,  desi)atclied  away  letlen^ 
declaring  tlieir  thankful  acceptance  of  their  kind  proffer,  and  invited  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  tliey  [the  latter]  then  beinff 
there  hi  the  Bay,  [Boston,]  and  some  other  gt»ntlemen  to  come  to  Plymouth  and 
afford  us  their  help :  And,  accordingly,  on  the  24  of  Sept  1671,  Mr.  John  Whr 
thropj  Gov.  of  Connecticut,  Muj.  Gren.  Aererf//,  Mr.  Thos.  Danfortk^  CapJU  Wwu 
Davisj  with  divers  others,  came  to  Plimouth,  and  had  a  fair  and  deliberate 
hearing  of  the  controversy  l)etween  our  colony  and  the  said  sachem  PkSUp^ht 
being  personally  present ;  there  being  also  competent  uiterpreters,  both  Ftiigliii 
and  Indians.  At  which  meeting  it  was  i>rovcd  by  sufficient  testimony  to  ihe 
conviction  of  the  said  Phillip,  and  satisfaction  of  all  that  audience,  both  [to]  the 
said  gentlemen  and  others,  that  he  had  broken  his  covenant  made  'with  our 
colony  at  Taunton  in  April  last,  in  divers  particulars :  as  also  carried  very  a^ 
kuidly  unto  us  divers  ways. 

"l.In  that  he  "had  neglected  to  bring  in  his  arms,  although  <*  compettnc 
time,  yea  his  time  enlarged  "  to  do  it  in,  as  before  stated.  ^2.  That  DO  hid 
carried  insolently  and  pnjudly  towonls  us  on  several  occasions,  in  refusiDg  to 

to  procim 


ind^Mod- 

ent  chief  should  refuse  to  obey  his  neighlx)r8  whenever  they  had  a  mind  to 
command  him,  of  the  justness  of  whose  mandates  he  was  not  to  inquire,  sonly 
calls  for  no  comment  of  ours.  Besides,  did  Philip  not  do  as  he  agreed  at 
Taunton  ? — which  was,  tliat  in  case  of  future  troubles,  both  parties  should  lij 
their  complaints  before  Massachusetts,  and  abidQ  by  tlieir  decision? 

The  3d  charge  is  only  a  repetition  of  what  was  stated  by  the  cotmcil  of  wv, 
namely,  harboring  and  abetting  divers  Indians  not  his  own  men,  but  ''Ttgi- 
bonds,  our  professed  enemies,  who  leaving  tlieir  own  sachem  were  harbored 
by  him." 

The  4th  has  likewise  l^een  stated,  which  contains  the  complaint  of  his  fOfO^ 
to  Massachusetts,  ^  with  several  of  his  council,  endeavoring  to  insiDuatemiD- 
self  into  the  magistrates,  and  to  misi'ej)resent  matters  unto  them,**  which  amounCi 
to  little  else  but  an  accusation  against  Massachusetts,  as,  from  what  has  been 
before  stated,  it  seems  that  tlie  ^^gpiitlemeii  in  place  there  *'  had,  at  least  inna^ 
liecn  convinced  that  Philip  was  not  so  much  in  faidt  as  their  fricnda  of  Plim- 
outli had  pretended. 

"5.  That  he  had  shewed  great  incivility  to  divers  of  ours  at  several  timet;  ii 
special  unto  Mr.  James  Brovm,  who  was  sent  by  the  court  on  special 
as  a  messenger  unto  him ;  and  unto  Hugh  Colt  at  another  time,  &c. 

^  The  gendemen  forenamed  taking  notice  of  tlio  premises, ' 
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what  the  said  PMUip  could  say  for  liimself,  having  firee  liberty  so  to  do  without 
iDtemiptioD,  adjudged  that  he  had  done  us  a  eretx  deal  of  wron^  and  injury, 
(respectine  the  premises,)  and  also  abused  them  by  carrying  lies  and  &Jse 
stones  to  mem,  and  so  misrciircscutiug  matters  unto  them ;  and  tliey  persuaded 
him  to  make  an  acknowledgment  of  bis  fault,  and  to  seek  for  reconciliation, 
expressing  tliemselves,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  what  he  asserted 
to  the  government  in  tlie  Bay,  and  what  he  could  now  make  out  concemine 
his  pretended  wrongs ;  and  such  had  been  the  wrong  and  damage  that  he  had 
done  and  prociured  unto  the  colony,  as  'ought  not  to  l)e  borne  without  compe- 
tent reparation  and  satisfaction  ;  yea,  that  he,  by  his  iiisolencies,  had  (in  prooa- 
bihty)  occasioned  more  mischief  from  tlic  Indians  amongst  tliem,  than  had 
fidleu  out  in  many  years  before ;  tlioy  persuaded  him,  therefore,  to  humble  him- 
self unto  tlie  magistrates,  and  to  amend  his  ways,  if  he  expected  peace ;  and 
that,  if  he  went  on  in  his  refractory  way,  he  must  expect  to  smart  for  it" 

The  commissioners  finally  drew  up  the  treaty  of  which  we  have  l)efore  spo- 
ken, and  Philip  and  his  counsellors  subscribed  it ;  and  thus  ended  the  chief 
events  of  1671. 

A  very  short  time  before  tlie  war  of  1675  commenced,  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts  sent  an  ambassador  to  Phtliv,  to  demand  of  him  why  he  would 
make  vvar  upon  the  English,  and  recjuesteu  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  enter  into 
ft  treaty.    Tnc  sachem  made  htm  this  answer: — 

**  Your  governor  is  hut  a  subject  of  King  Charles  *  of  England,  I  shall  not 
treat  with  a  subject  I  shall  treat  of  peace  only  with  the  king,  my  brother.  IVhen 
kt  eomes^  I  am  ready. ^  \ 

This  is  hteral,  although  we  hare  changed  the  order  of  the  words  a  little,  and 
ifl  worthy  of  a  place  upon  the  same  ))age  with  the  speech  of  the  famous  PoruSy 
when  taken  captive  by  Alexander.  X 

We  meet  with  nothing  of  importance  until  the  death  of  Sassamon,  in  1674, 
the  occasion  of  which  was  charged  upon  Philips  and  was  tlie  cause  of  bringing 
about  the  war  with  him  a  year  sooner  than  he  had  expected.  This  event  pre- 
msturely  discovered  his  intentions,  which  occasioned  the  partial  recantation  of 
the  Narnigansets,  who,  it  is  reported,  were  to  furnish  4000  men,  to  be  ready  to 
fijl  upon  3ie  English  in  1676.  Concert,  therefore,  was  wanting ;  and  although 
nearly  all  tlie  Narragaiiscts  ultimately  joined  against  the  English^  yet  the  pow- 
erfiil  efiect  of  a  seneral  simultaneous  movement  was  lost  to  the  Indians. 
Philip^s  own  people,  many  of  whom  were  so  disconcerted  at  the  unexpected 
beginning  of  the  war,  continued  some  time  to  waver,  doubting  which  side  to 
thow  tliemselves  in  favor  of;  and  it  was  only  from  their  being  without  the 
▼icinity  of  the  English,  or  unprotected  by  them,  that  determined  their  course, 
which  was,  in  almost  all  cases,  in  favor  of  Philip.  Even  the  praying  Indians, 
hod  they  been  left  to  themselves,  would,  no  douot,  many  of  them,  have  declared 
in  his  favor  also,  as  a  great  many  really  did. 

Until  the  execution  of  the  three  Indians,  supposed  to  be  the  munlerers  of 
Sassamonj  no  hostility  was  committed  by  Philip  or  his  warriors.  About  the 
tiibe  of  their  trial,  he  was  said  to  be  marching  his  men  ^  up  and  down  the 
eountiy  in  arms,"  but  when  it  was  known  that  they  were  executed,  he  could 
no  k>nger  restrain  many  of  his  young  men,  who,  having  sent  tlieir  wives  and 
chikben  to  Narraganset,  upon  the  24tn  of  June,  provoked  the  people  of  Swan- 
•ey,  by  killing  their  cattle,  and  other  injuries,§  until  they  fired  upon  them  and 

*  Charles  11.,  whose  rexgp.  was  from  16G0  to  1676. 

t  Old  htdian  Chroaicle,b8. 

X  The  conqueror  asked  him  how  he  would  be  treated,  who,  in  two  words,  replied,  **  Like  a 
king."  Being  asked  if  he  had  no  other  request  to  make,  he  said.  '^  No.  Every  thinr  is 
comprehended  in  that."  [Plutarch's  Life  of  AiexaruUr.)  Wc  could  wish,  that  the  £n^ish 
conqoerors  had  acted  with  as  much  magnanimity  towards  the  Indians,  as  Alexander  did 
lowrsfds  those  he  overcame.    Porus  was  treated  as  ho  had  desired. 

^  "  In  the  mean  time  King  PAiVipmustcred  up  about  500  of  his  men,  and  arms  them  corn- 
pleat  ;  and  bad  gotten  about  8  or  900  of  his  nei&^boring  Indians,  and  likewise  arms  them  com- 
nlaat ;  (i.  e.  guns,  powder  and  bullets ;)  but  how  many  he  hath  engaged  to  be  of  his  party, 
IS  ualuiown  to  any  among  us.  The  last  spring,  several  Indians  were  seen  in  small  parties, 
■boat  Rehoboth  and  Stoamey,  which  not  a  little  afirighted  the  inhabitants.  Who  demanding 
ibe  reason  of  them,  wherefore  it  was  so  7  Answer  was  made,  That  they  were  only  on  their 
own  defence,  lor  they  understood  that  the  English  intended  to  cut  them  off.    About  the  20tb 
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lulled  one,  which  was  a  signal  to  commence  the  war,  and  what  they  had  de- 
sired ;  for  the  siipenntitioiiB  noticm  prevailed  among  the  Indians,  that  the  paitf 
who  fired  tin*  first  min  would  he  conaiiered.*  They  had  probably  been  madb 
to  believe  this  by  the  English  themselves. 

It  was  upon  a  fast  day  that  this  great  drama  was  opened.  As  the  people 
were  return  tug  from  meeting,  tliey  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  when  one 
was  killed  und  two  wound(HL  Two  others,  going  for  a  surgeon,  were  kiBed 
on  their  way.  In  another  {Mirt  of  the  town,  six  others  were  killed  the  eame 
day.  Swonsey  was  in  the  midst  orPhitip^s  country,  and  his  men  were  as  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  walks  of  the  English  as  they  were  themselves. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  Philip  directed  this  attack,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  k 
has  been  said  that  it  was  against  his  wishes.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  fail 
hostility  and  great  desire  to  rid  his  country  of  the  white  intruders;  lor  had  he 
not  reason  to  say, 


*'  Exarscre  igncs  animo :  subit  ira,  cadcnlcm 
Ulcisci  pamam,  et  scclcratas  sumerc  pceiias  ?  '' 


The  die  was  cast  No  other  alternative  appeared,  but  to  ravage,  burn  and 
destroy  as  fast  as  was  in  his  power.  There  had  been  no  considerable  war  ftr 
a  long  time,  either  among  themselves  or  with  the  English,  and,  therefore,  nu- 
merous young  warriors  from  the  neighboring  tribes,  entered  into  liia  eann 
with  great  ardor ;  eager  to  perfonn  exploits,  such  us  hafl  been  recounted  to 
them  by  their  sires,  and  such  as  they  had  long  waited  an  opportunity  to  achksve: 
The  time,  they  conceived,  had  now  arrived,  and  their  souls  expanded  in  wo- 
portion  to  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking.  To  conquer  tlie  Englu^ !  to  teed 
captive  their  haughty  lords !  must  have  been  to  them  thoughts  of  vast  magni- 
tude, and  exhilarating  in  tiic  highest  degree. 

Town  af\er  town  tell  before  them,  ami  when  the  English  forces  marched  in 
one  direction,  thev  were  burning  and  laying  waste  ui  another.  A  part  of 
Taunton,  Middleborough,  and  Dartmouth,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pocaaset,  upon 
Narroganset  Hay,  soon  followed  the  destruction  of  Swonsey,  which  was  bunt 
immediately  afler  the  24th  of  June,  on  being  abandoned  by  the  inhabitantiL 

Though  now  in  great  consternation,  the  people  of  Swansey  and  its  vksinitr 
did  not  K>rget  to  make  known  their  distressed  situation  li}-  sending  niunere  win 
the  utmost  despatch  to  Boston  and  Plimouth  for  assistance.  '^  But,**  save  our 
chronicler  of  that  day,  **  U^fore  any  ciime  to  them,  they  of  both  towns,  Ifteho- 
both  and  Swansey,  were  gathered  together  into  three  houses,  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  there  liad  all  provisions  in  common,  so  that  they  who  had  nothing 
wante<l  nothing.  Immediately  ai^er  notice  hereof  came  to  Boston,  drums  beet 
up  for  volunteers,  and  in  3  hours  time  were  mustered  up  about  110  men,  CapL 
Samuel  Moaely  being  their  commander.  This  Capt.  Mosely  hath  been  an 
old  privateer  at  Jamaica,  an  excellent  soldier,  and  an  undaunted  spirit,  one 
wh(»se  memor}'  will  be  honorable  in  New  England  for  his  many  eminent  eer- 
vices  he  hath  done  the  public. 

"There  were  also  among  these  men,  about  10  or  12 privateers,  that  had  been 
there  some  time  before.  They  carried  with  them  several  dogs,  that  proted 
serviceable  to  them,  in  finding  out  the  enemy  in  their  swamps ;  one  ^Fnereof 
would,  for  several  days  together,  go  out  and  bring  to  them  6,  8  or  10  young 
pigs  of  King  PhUip'a  herds.  There  went  out  also  amongst  these  men,  cue 
Cornelius f  a.  Dutchman,  who  had  lately  l)een  condemned  to  die  for  piracy,  bet 
aflerwards  received  a  ])ar(lon ;  he,  willing  to  show  his  gratitude  therefor,  west 
out  and  did  several  good  services  abroad  against  the  enemy." 

All  who  have  sought  ailer  tnith  in  matters  of  this  kind,  are  well  aware  of  the 

of  Jtme  last,  seven  or  eight  of  King  Philip* t  men  came  to  Swanitey  on  the  Lord's  day,Mi 
would  grind  a  haichct  at  an  inhabitant's  house  there;  the  master  told  tbem,  it  was  the  nb* 
bath  day,  and  their  God  would  be  very  angry  if  he  should  let  them  do  iU  They  ictuiHsd 
this  answer :  They  knew  not  who  his  God  was,  and  that  they  would  do  it,  for  all  him,  or  ha 
God  either.  From  thence  they  went  to  another  house,  and  took  away  some  victuals,  bol  hat 
DO  man.  Immediately  they  met  a  man  travelling  on  the  road,  kept  him  in  ciistodv  a  ihart 
time,  then  dismisi  him  quietly  ;  jiving  him  this  caution,  that  be  should  not  work  on  nis  Omt$ 
day,  and  that  he  should  tell  no  lies.''  ChnmicU,  8.  9. 
<  CmUendmr's  Diieoiine  on  the  Hist  of  It'Islaad. 
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extreme  difficulty  of  invefltigation.  Twenty  perRons  may  write  on  account  of 
an  affiiir,  to  tlie  passage  of  wliich  all  may  have  been  witnesses,  and  no  two  of 
them  Offree  in  many  of  its  particulars.  The  author  of  the  tracts  which  we  cite 
under  the  name  of  The  Old  Lvdian  Chro.nicle,  wi-otoliis  accounts  in  Boston, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  of  his  intention  to  n?cord  every  event  with  t!ie  strictest 
resard  to  truth ;  if  he  had  erred,  it  Ls  doubtless  from  his  recording  the  first  ne^\'8 
or  an  event,  which  oAen  varies  in  ])oint  of  fact  aAor^^'ards.  Hwbard  and  Ma- 
iheTy  two  contemporary  liistorians,  had  the  advantage  of  a  comparison  of  re- 
port, and  of  revising  their  works  in  their  jmssage  through  the  press;  whereas 
the  author  of  the  tracts  wrote  them  as  lettcnt  to  a  friend  m  London,  where  they 
were  imme<liatcly  printed.  With  allowances  for  these  cux^umstances,  as  full 
credit  should  be  given  to  his  relation,  as  to  either  of  the  others.  His  accounts 
of  the  first  events  at  Swansey  are  detailed  in  his  own  words  in  a  prciious  note, 
and  we  here  proceed  with  another  portion  of  his  narrative. 

**  By  this  tune  the  Indians  have  killed  several  of  our  men,  but  the  first  that 
was  kdled  was  June  23,  a  man  at  Swansey ;  that  he  and  his  family  had  lefl  his 
house  amongst  the  rest  of  the  inhabitante,  and  adventuring  witli  his  wife  and 
son  (about  twenty  years  old)  to  go  to  his  house  to  fetch  them  com,  and  such 
Hke  things:  (he  having  just  before  sent  his  ^vife  and  son  awiw)  as  he  was  going 
out  of  the  house,  was  set  on  and  shot  by  Indians.  His  wife  })eing  not  far  of^ 
heard  the  guns  go  ofl^  went  back,**  and  k^H  into  thcu-  hands.  Dishonored,  and 
afterwards  scalped  by  them,  she  immediately  died,  and  her  son  was  at  the  some 
time  scalped.  ^They  also  the  next  day  [24  June]  killed  six  or  seven  men  at 
Swansey,  and  two  more  at  one  of  the  garrisons ;  and  as  two  men  went  out  of 
one  of  the  <garrisons  to  draw  a  bucket  of  water,  they  were  shot  and  carried 
away,  and  atler%vanls  were  found  with  their  fingers  and  feet  cut  off,  and  the 
akin  of  their  heads  flayed  off,"  tliat  is,  scalped. 

"  About  1 4  days  afler  that  they  sent  for  more  help  ;  whereupon  the  authority 
of  Boston  made  Cajit.  Thoma3  Savage  the  major  general  in  that  ex]KHlition, 
who,  with  CO  horse,  and  as  many  foot,  went  out  of  Boston ;  having  pressed  horses 
fbr  the  footmen,  and  six  carts  to  carry  provisions  with  them."  "  Tliey  traveled 
day  and  night  till  they  came  to  their  garrisons,  and  within  three  days  aflcr 
marched,  horse  and  foot,  leaving  guards  in  the  garrisons,  towards  Mount  Hoik?, 
where  King  PhUip  and  his  wife  was.  They  c^ime  on  him  at  unawares,  so  that 
he  was  forced  to  rise  from  dinner,  and  he  and  all  with  him  fled  out  of  that  land 
called  Mount  Hope,  up  further  into  tlie  country.  They  pursued  them  as  far  as 
thev  could  so  for  swamps,  and  killcfl  15  or  16  in  tliat  expedition,  tlien  returned 
ancf  took  what  he  had  that  was  worth  taking,  and  spoiled  the  rest ;  taking  all  his 
cattle  and  hogs  that  they  could  find,  and  also  took  possession  of  Mount  1  lope, 
which  had  then  a  thousand  acres  imder  com,  which  is  since  rut  down  by  the 
English,  and  dispose<l  of  according  to  their  discretion.  Comdius  [befoi-e  men- 
tioned] was  in  this  exploit,  and  pursued  PhUip  so  hard,  that  he  got  his  ca])  off 
his  head,  and  now  wears  it." 

It  was  June  26,  that  the  English  marched  out  of  Boston  for  Swansey  ;  and 
Aey  arrived  there  two  days  aflcr,  namely,  June  28,  a  little  Iwfore  night.* 
Twelve  men  immeiliately  marched  out  to  invade  Philip^s  territories,  who  were 
attacked  by  about  the  same  numlwr  of  Philip's  men.    The  invaders  were  re- 

Silscd,  having  one  killed,  and  one  wounded,  and  his  horse  killed  under  him. 
f  the  Indians  two  were  killed. 

The  next  day,  June  29,  the  Indians  appeared  l)oIdly  in  view  of  the  English, 
and  by  their  shouts,  it  would  seem,  dared  them  to  come  out  and  fight  Jnosely 
flBllled  out  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  volunteers,  and  rushed  furiously  upon 
them.  They  fled  to  their  coverts,  but  even  here  made  a  stand  only  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  for  afler  one  fire  they  all  fled.  One  of  the  English,  Ensign  Savage,  was 
wounded,  the  ball  lodging  in  his  thigh,  and  another  passed  through  the  brim 
of  his  hatf  Mosdy  pursued  the  Indians  above  a  mile,  and  killed  five  or  six  of 
them,  as  diey  were  making  their  retreat  into  a  swamp.  It  was  in  this  pursuit 
that  the  exploit  of  Comdius  took  place,  just  related,  and  PkUip  was  not  seen  at 


*  Hubbard,  NarraUve,  18. 

t  Churdif  who  was  in  this  action,  says  Bemaj^  was  wounded  by  bis  own  party :  baring 
divided  themselves  into  two  wings,  in  tbeir  confusion  one  fired  upon  tbe  otber. 

18* 
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Mount  Hope  asain  until  the  next  vear.  The  next  day  the  English  fbrccB  tnv 
ersed  Mount  Hope  Neck,  found  Philip* s  wig\vam,  but  himself  and  all  his  peo- 
ple had  made  good  their  retreat.  They  found  the  heads  of  eight  of  the  ETnglUi 
that  had  been  killed,  set  upon  poles,  at  Keekamuit,  which  they  took  down  and 
interred. 

On  tlie  morning  of  July  1,  as  Lieutenant  Oakta  was  returning  to  head-qmr- 
ters  at  Swansey,  having  encamped  at  Rehoboth  tlie  preceding  night,  he  dit- 
covered  a  company  of  Indians,  and  attacked  them.  How  many  were  killed  ii 
not  stated,  but  two  of  PhU\p*s  chief  captains  were  among  the  number,  one  of 
whom  was  named  Thebe,  "  a  suchem  of  Mount  Hope.''  Of  the  £nciiBh  one 
was  killed.  Tlie  scalps  of  three  Indians  that  were  kdled  were  taken  off  by  the 
English  and  sent  to  Boston,  which  were  the  first  taken  by  them  in  this  war.* 

At  tlie  solicitation  of  Benjamin  Church,  a  com]>any  of  36  meu  were  pn 
under  him  and  Captain  Fulhr,  who,  on  the  8  July,  marched  down  into  Pocas- 
set  Neck.  Church,  who  was  well  actpiainted  with  tlie  Indians,  had  urged  the 
officers  of  the  army  to  pursue  Philip  on  the  Pocasset  side,  being  fully  penut- 
ded  that  there  were  no  Indians  in  Mount  Hope  Neck,  the  part  of  the  countiy 
they  were  taking  so  much  pains  to  guard  and  fortify  ;  but  they  would  not  bear 
to  his  advice,  and  the  consequence  was,  Philip  burned  and  destroyed  the  toww 
towards  Plimouth. — But  to  return  to  the  force  under  Church  and  Fuller.  TUi, 
though  but  small  at  first,  was  divided  into  two.  Church  had  19  men,  and  FStBer 
the  remaining  17.  The  party  under  Church  proceeded  into  a  ]K>int  of  land 
called  Punkateesct,  now  the  southerly  cxtremitj-  of  Tiverton,  where  they 
were  attacked  by  a  great  body  of  Indians,  300,  as' Church  learned  af\enivard% 
who  nearly  encompassed  them  ;  but  ailer  afew  minutes  fight,  the  Enfflidi  re- 
treated to  the  sea  shore,  and  thus  saved  themselves  from  immediate  destnic- 
tion.  Church  gave  ordei-s  for  a  retreat  tlie  very  moment  he  discovered  fhti 
the  object  of  the  Indians  was  to  surround  them.  This  proved  their  saftty, 
although,  as  they  were  now  situated,  th(;y  could  expect  but  little  else  tfan 
to  sell  their  hves  at  the  price  of  a  greater  number  of  their  enemies.  These 
Indians  were  well  armecl,  "  their  bright  guns  glittering  in  the  sun,"  which  mv 
them  a  formidable  appearance.  Thus  hemmed  in,  Church  had  a  double  outy 
to  {lerform  ;  that  of  preserving  the  s])irits  of  his  famished  followers,  many  of 
whom  were  ready  to  give  up  all  for  lost,  and  erecting  defences  of  stones  to 
defend  them.  Many  weri>  tlie  hnir-brendth  escapes  of  individuals  in  this  little 
Imnd  on  this  trj'ing  occasion.  Li  the  language  of  Churchy  "  they  were  beset 
with  multitudes  of  Indians,  who  possessed  themselves  of  every  rock,  and 
stump,  tree  or  fence,  that  was  in  sight,"  from  which  thev  fired  witliout  ceanig. 

Bouts  had  been  appointed  to  attend  u])on  tlie  English  in  this  exx>editioo, 
but  they  had  groimded  on  the  Rhode  Island  shore,  and  could  not  come  to  Adr 
assistance  ;  at  length,  however,  one  got  oflT,  and  came  towards  them,  which  pcft 
them  hopes  of  escai)e,  but  these  were  of  short  duration :  the  Indians  fired  into 
it,  and  prevented  their  landing.  Church  ordered  those  in  it  to  ride  off  beyond 
musket  shot,  and  to  send  a  cunoc  ashore  ;  but  they  dared  not  even  to  do  tiiiL 
When  Church  saw  that,  in  a  moment  of  vexation,  he  ordered  the  boat  to  be 
gone  in  an  instant  or  he  would  fire  u]>on  it ;  she  immediately  lefl,  and  Ae 
peril  of  the  English  was  greatly  incrt»ased ;  for  now  tlie  Indians  were  en- 
couraged, and  they  fired  "  thicker  and  loster  than  before." 

Night  was  now  almost  enshrouding  them,  their  ammunition  nearly  speni, 
and  the  Indians  had  possessed  themselves  of  a  stone  house  that  overlooked 
them,  but  as  though  })resen'ed  by  a  minicle,  not  one  of  the  English  in  all  tiiii 
time  was  wounded.  But  fortune's  sport  was  now  nearly  ended  :  a  sloop  mi 
discovered  bearing  down  towards  them,  and  soon  afier,  Chtarch  announced 
that  relief  was  coming,  for  that  the  vessel  was  commanded  by  **  Capt  GoiA- 
iNo,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  man  for  business."  True,  it  was  Golaing,  He 
sent  his  c4uioe  ashore,  but  it  was  so  small  that  it  would  take  but  two  at  a  time 
to  the  vessel.  The  embarkation  immediately  commenced,  and  meaotine 
the  Indians  plied  their  shot  with  such  efiTect  that  the  colors,  sails,  and  sten 
of  the  sloop  were  full  of  bullet-holes.     Church  was  tlie  last  man  to  emboik, 

*  I  deduce  the  facts  in  this  sentence  firom  a  comparison  of  Hubbard,  90,  villi  Ai 
Chronicle,  13. 
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who,  as  he  was  retreatiDg  backward  to  the  boat,  a  ball  grazed  the  hair  of 
his  head,  two  others  struck  the  canoe  as  he  entered  it,  and  a  fourth  lodged 
in  a  stake,  which  accidentally  stood  just  before  *^  the  middle  of  his  breast !  ** 
Thus  this  little  band,  after  a  fight  of  about  six  hours,  escaped,  lite  party 
under  Captain  FuUer  met  witli  similar  fortune ;  tliey  were  attacked  by  great 
numbers,  but  escaped  by  getting  possession  of  an  old  house  close  upon  tlie 
water's  edge  and  were  early  taken  off  b^  boats.  But  two  of  the  party  were 
wounded.  Some  of  the  Indians  were  killed  and  wounded  this  day,  but  how 
nmny  is  not  known. 

The  same  day  this  fight  took  place,  a  boat's  crew  went  from  Rhode  Island 
to  Pocasset  to  look  after  some  cattle,  and  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  and 
one  of  their  number,  a  servant  of  Captain  Churchy  was  severely  wounded. 
Some  of  the  acts  of  the  English,  in  retrospect,  do  not  discover  that  judg- 
ment tlie  circumstances  seem  to  have  elicited,  especially  that  in  relation  to 
the  Narragansets.  Thev  had  now  driven  Philip  out  of  Mount  Hope  Neck, 
and,  not  knowing  exactly  where  to  find  him,  tlic  forces  in  tliat  quarter  re- 
mained doubting  what  next  to  do.  At  this  juncture  Captain  Hutchinson 
arrived  from  Boston  with  orders  from  the  government  there,  ^  for  them  to 
pass  into  Narraganset,  to  treat  with  the  sachems,  and  if  it  might  be,  to  pre- 
vent their  joining  with  Philip,^  Accordingly  they  marched  into  that  country, 
but  all  the  chief  men  and  warriors  fled  on  their  approach.  The  historical 
conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  this  act  was  viewed  by  Uiem  as  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  it  is  rational  that  they  should  have  so  considered  it ;  because  the 
army  assumed  a  most  hostile  attitude,  '^  resolving  tliev  would  go  to  make 
peace  with  a  sword  in  their  hands.**  Having  arrived  in  the  Narraganset 
country,  tlircc  or  four  days  were  spent  in  finding  Indians  with  whom  to 
treat ;  (for  they  could  find  none  to  fight ;)  at  length,  four  men  were  found,  whom 
the  English  styled  sachems,  and  a  treaty  was  drawn  up  at  great  length  and 
aicned  by  the  parties.  To  ensure  its  observance  the  following  hostages  were 
taken  into  custody  by  the  army:  John  Wobequob,  Weowthim,*  Pewkes, 
and  Weenew,  *^  four  of  the  sachems  near  kinsmen  and  choice  friends." 
Among  the  stipulations  of  tlie  treaty  we  find  these : 

The  said  sachems  shall  carefully  seize  all  and  every  of  Philip*s  subjects, 
and  deliver  them  up  to  the  English,  aHve  or  dead ;  that  they  shall  use  all 
acta  of  hostility  against  PhUif  and  his  subjects,  to  kill  them  wherever  they 
can  be  found ;  that  if  they  seize  PkUip,  and  deliver  him  alive  to  the  English, 
they  shall  receive  40  trucking  cloth  coats ;  and  for  his  head  alone,  ^  of 
■aid  coats ;  and  for  every  subject  of  said  sachem  2  coats,  if  alive,  and  one  if 
dead.    This  treaty  is  dated  Petaqtumscotj  15  July,  1675 ; 

In  presence  of  and  signed  hy  the  marks  of 

Daniel  Henchman^  Ta  wage  son, 

J%mas  Prenticej  Tattson, 

Mdiolas  Paige,  Agamauo, 

Joseph  Stanton,  Interpreter.  Wahpsh,  alias 

Henry  Htudaws, }  [Indians,  Corman. 

Peeoe  Bttcow,      \     probably.] 
JMJSTeff. 

PkOip  commanded  in  person  upon  Pocasset,  where,  upon  the  18th  of  July, 
he  was  discovered  in  a  '^  dismal  swamp.**  He  had  retired  to  this  place, 
wlucfa  is  adjacent  to  Taunton  River,  with  most  of  his  Watnpanoags,  and 
such  others  as  had  joined  him,  to  avoid  falling  in  with  the  English  army, 
which  was  now  pursuing  him.  From  their  numbers,  the  English  were 
nearly  able  to  encompass  the  swamp,  and  the  fate  ol'  Philip  they  now  thought 
■Mded.  On  arriving  at  its  edge,  a  few  of  Philip^  warriors  showed  them- 
■alvea,  and  the  English  nishcd  in  upon  them  with  ardor,  and  by  this  feint 
were  drawn  far  into  an  ambush,  and  ^  about  15  were  sluui.**  The  leaves 
upon  the  trees  were  so  thick,  and  the  hour  of  the  day  so  late,  that  a  friend 
could  not  be  distiziguished  from  a  foe,  "  whereby  'lis  verily  feared,"  says  Dr. 
Mather,  ''that  [the  English  themselves]  did  sometimes  unhappily  shoot  Eng- 

*  Probably  the  same  called  in  another  place  NowxquA. 
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iji!>iffi«rji  i/ji!tAT«rJ  of  IndiiiriO  A  r»rtreftt  wa*  now  ordered,  and,  conndeiing 
PhUij/t  *:in:H^tt:  jffj{x^-jbl«:,  ih«r  rrjo«t  of  ih^  forc*rft  left  ihe  place,  a  few  onljr 
r*:ntHinjnti,  **■  Uj  ntJino,  out  the  frhemy.'^  That  Philip  $  force  was  great  at  tlni 
tjf/ifr  itt  f.-frrtnin.  from  the  tact  that  a  huiidnrd  wi^-auis  were  found  near  the 
•ni^i'.  of  t}i«;  Kwarfiji,  newly  conistructed  of  zrf-tu  haHi.  In  one  of  tfaoae  die 
Kfi;.'iJAh  found  an  old  ruau,  who  informed  them  t^iat  Philip  was  there.  He 
loHt  hut  few  Mien  in  the 'encounter,  thousrh,  it  la  said,  he  had  a  brodier 
kilh'd/ 

The  idle  notion  of  huildiu^  a  fort  here  to  f<tar\'e  out  PkQip,  waa  iiifli- 
cientJy  censured  hy  the  liistorians  of  that  day.  For,  as  Captain  Okunk  ex- 
prf;t«ri<;H  it,  to  build  a  fort  for  noihinf^  to  cortr  th.  ptopiU  from  ruAodjf,^  wvs  radier 
a  ridiculouH  idea.  This  oliiM.*r\'ation  he  made  upon  a  fort's  being  built  upon 
Mount  Hope  Neck,  8onie  time  af\cr  ever}'  Indian  hud  lefl  that  side  of  tbe 
country,  and  who,  in  fact,  were  laying  waste  the  to^^ns  before  mentioned. 

The  swamp  wlu^'re  Philip  was  now  confined,  ^^-as  upon  a  piece  of  coimnj 
which  projected  into  I'aunton  River,  and  was  nearly  seven  miles  in  extent 
Afler  l>eingjKuanlfMl  here  13  days,  which,  in  the  end,  was  greatly  to  his  advni- 
tagi*,  and  aflorded  him  suiiicient  time  to  provide  canoes  in  which  to  make  lui 
escafie,  he  passed  the  river  with  most  of  his  men,  and  made  good  his  retml 
into  the  country  upon  Connecticut  River.  In  effecting  this  retreat,  an  acci- 
dent hapf>ened  which  deprive<i  liim  of  some  of  his  choicest  and  bravest  Ci|h 
tains,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  relate. 

AlMiut  the  2(>  July,  1G75,  Onekoj  with  two  of  his  brotlicrs,  and  about  50  nMB| 
came  to  Ikwton,  hy  direction  of  Uncns,  his  father,  and  declared  their  denrelo 
assist  the  p]!n<;lisli  nguintit  the  Wampnnnags.  A  few  English  and  three  Naticki 
were  fuIdiMl  to  their  company,  and  immediately  dcs})atched,  by  way  of  Fli- 
mouth,  to  the  enemy's  countr}'.  This  circuitous  route  was  taJcen,  perhaps 
that  they  might  have  their  instructions  immediately  from  the  governor  of 
that  colony ;  Massnchusetti<,  at  thut  time,  prolmbly,  supposing  the  ^%'ar  miglit 
)n'.  ended  without  their  direct  interference.  This  measure,  as  it  pnn«d| 
was  very  detrimental  to  the  end  in  view ;  for  if  they  had  proceeded  directh' 
to  Sf^ekoidc,  they  would  have  l>een  there  in  season  to  have  met  PhSipm  Idi 
retreat  from  Pocasset ;  and  this  force,  being  joined  with  the  other  English 
forces,  then  lit  the  vicinity,  they  in  all  prol>ubility  might  have  finishea  the 
war  by  a  single  fight  with  him.  At  least,  his  chance  of  escape  would  have 
l)een  Kuiall,  as  he  had  to  cross  a  large  extent  of  clear  and  open  coimtiT', 
where  many  of  his  men  must  have  l>eeii  cut  down  in  flight,  or  fought  man 
to  man  with  their  pursuers.  \Vliereas  Oneko  was  encamped  at  some  die- 
tiuice,  having  arrived  late  the  night  liefore,  and  some  time  was  lost  in  ralW- 
iiigt  after  P)iili]>  was  discovered.  They  overtook  him,  however,  about  lO 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  August,  and  a  smart  fight  ensued. 
PMlip  having  brought  his  l>est  men  into  the  rear,  many  of  them  were  slain; 
among  these  %vas  JS/imrod,  alias  ff'oonashumj  a  great  captain  and  counsellor, 
who  had  signed  the  tn;atv  at  Taunton,  four  years  before. 

From  what  cause  the  light  was  susjiended  is  unknovvTi,  though  it  would 
se(;m  from  some  relations,  that  it  was  owing  to  Oneko^s  men,  who,  seeing 
themselves  in  possession  of  considerable  plunder,  fell  to  loading  tbemselTes 
with  it,  and  thus  pive  Philip  time  to  escajie.  From  this  view  of  the  case, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Mohcgaas  were  the  chief  actors  in  the  ofiensive. 
It  is  said  that  the  Naticks  urged  immediatf^  and  further  pursuit,  which  did 
not  take  [)lace,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  heat  of  tlie  weather ;  and 
thus  the  main  l>ody  were  permitted  to  escape. 

Mr.  Aetrmon,  of  Rehoboth,  gave  an  account  of  the  aflkir  in  a  letter,  in 
which  he  said  that  **  14  of  the  enemy's  principal  men  were  slain.**  He  ^eo 
mentioned,  in  tenns  of  great  praise,  the  Naticks  and  Mohegans  under  Onebk 

Philip  having  now  taken  a  position  to  annoy  the  back  settlementB  of 


*  Thif  is  upon  the  authority  of  the  anonymous  author  of  the  "  Preaent  Slate^  dbc.,  flf 
^ich  vre  shall  elsewhere  have  occasion  to  take  notice.  That  author  aeevoM  to  hare  eifr 
fconded  the  fight  between  TTiebe  and  Lieut.  Oakes  with  that  of  Rehoboth  Plain. 

t  Hist.  Philm's  War,  p.  6.  ed.  4to. 

i  Qooknea  MS.  Hist.  Praying  bidians. 
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Massachusetts,  his  warriors  fel]  \igorou8ly  to  the  work.  On  14  Julv,  five 
people  are  killed  at  Mendon,  m  Mass.,  which  is  tlio  first  blood  slied  in  the 
colony  iu  this  war.  Tliose  that  were  killed  were  about  their  work  in  the 
field,  and  knew  not  their  murderers ;  and  whether  they  were  killed  by 
Philip's  men  is  unknown. 

Soon  after  the  war  began,  Massachusetts,  fearing  the  Nipmuks  might  join 
with  Philtpj  sent  messengers  to  treat  witli  them.  The  young  Indians  were 
(bund  **  surly,**  but  the  old  men  were  ibr  a  renewal  of  friendship ;  but  the 
person  or  persons  sent  upon  this  busiucss  did  not  accpiit  tliemselves  in  a 
manner  that  gave  satisfaction  ;  and  Philip,  being  now  in  the  countr}'  of  tlio 
Nipmuks,  it  was  concluded  by  tlie  autJiorities  of  Massachusetts  to  make  a 
further  test  of  their  intentions.  Accorduigly,  on  the  28  July,  Captains 
Hutchinson  and  ff'heeler,  with  a  company  of  20  mounted  men,  and  3  Christian 
Indians  as  pilots  ami  inter])roters,  viz.  Memtcho,  Jostjph,  and  Sainpson,  went 
with  some  of  tlie  inhabitanUt  of  Brookfield,  agreeably  to  appointment,  to 
meet  the  Nipmuk  sachems.  It  had  been  agreed  by  these  sachems  to 
meet  the  English  in  a  treaty  at  a  certain  tree  at  Quabaog  on  the  2  August, 
on  a  plain  3  miles  from  Brooktiold  village.  Having  arrived  here  according 
to  agreement,  tlie  English  found  no  Indians  to  treat  with.  It  was  now  a 
question  with  all  but  Uie  Brookfield  men,  whether  or  not  they  should  pro- 
ceed to  a  certain  place  where  tliey  believed  the  Indians  to  bo ;  at  length  tlie 
ooofidcnce  of  the  Brookiield  people  in  tlic  pacific  disposition  of  the  Indians, 
prevailed,  and  they  marched  on.  The  way  was  so  baci  that  they  could  march 
only  in  single  file,  as  they  approached  the  i>lace  where  they  exjiected  to  find 
the  Indians,  and  when  they  came  near  Wikabaug  Pond,  between  a  swam]) 
on  the  left  and  a  v^ry  abrupt  and  high  hill  on  the  right,*  suddenly  2  or  300 
Indians  rose  up,  encompassed,  and  fire<l  upon  them.  Eight  were  killed  out- 
right, and  three  fell  mortally  wounded.  ^Of  the  latter  number  was  Captain 
AilcAiiiMfi,  who,  though  carried  off  by  the  survivors,  died  on  the  19  August 
following.  Captain  Jrheder  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and  himself  was 
shot  throuf  h  the  body ;  but  his  life  was  saved  through  the  braver}'  and  presence 
of  mind  of  a  son  then  witli  hiuL  Tliis  son,  though  his  own  arm  was  broken 
by  a  buUet,  seeing  the  peril  of  liis  fatlier,  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  suc- 
eeeded  in  mounting  his  father  upon  it.  A  retreat  now  bcean,  and,  by  cutting 
Iheir  way  through  tlie  Indians,  the  small  reumant  of  English  got  back  to 
Brookfield.  t 

The  three  Cbristiim  Indians  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  rendered  most 
eminent  service  on  this  day ;  for  had  they  not  been  tliere,  there  had  1)een  no 
possibility  of  one  Enghshman's  escaping.  One  of  theiii,  George  Memecho, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians :  the  other  two,  by  skill  and  bravery,  led 
the  English,  by  an  unknown  route,  in  safety  to  Brookfield.  Yet  these  In- 
dians were  afterwards  so  badly  treated  by  the  English,  that  they  were  forced 
to  fly  to  PkUip  for  protection.  Sampson  was  afterwards  killed  in  n  fight  by 
the  Englisli  Indians,  and  Joseph  was  taken  in  Plimouth  colony,  and  8oId  for 
a  slave,  and  sent  to  Jamaica.  Ue  afterwards  was  suffered  to  return,  at  the 
intercession  of  Mr.  ElioL  Memecho  escaped  from  his  captors,  and  brought 
beneficial  intelligence  to  the  Enghsh  of  the  state  of  Philip's  affidrs.  t 

The  English  liaving  now  arrived  at  Brookfield,  as  just  related,  the  Li- 
dians  pursued  them,  and  arrived  almost  as  soon ;  fortunately,  however,  there 
was  barely  time  to  alarm  tlie  mhabitauts,  who,  to  tlie  number  of  about  80, 
flocked  into  a  garrison  house,  where,  through  persevering  efforts,  tliey  were 
enabled  to  maintain  themselves  until  a  force  under  Major  JfUlara  came 
to  their  relief)  August  4.  He  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster^  with  48  dra- 
goons and  four  fnendlv  Indians,  when  he  received  the  intelligence  of  the 
perilous  condition  of  Brookfield,  and  had  just  taken  up  his  line  of  march  to 
■urprine  a  lodge  of  Indians  not  far  ^m  that    place.     He  now  quickly 

*  According  to  all  traditioo  this  place  is  at  ihe  north  end  of  Wickaboa^  pond,  and  the  hill 
was  a  cemetery  for  the  Indians;  for  when  cultivated  aAerwards  by  the  whites,  numerous  bones 
wtnexhoioed.    FooC'«  Hist  Brookfield,  30. 

t  Narrative  of  Ihe  affair  by  Captain  WheeUr  himself,  p.  1  to  6. 

X  GooKis'8  MS.  History  of  the  Praying  Indlaiui^-^oseph  and  8awip»on  were  brothen, 
of  "oM  Roaiir  Pjctuhasit,  deceased,  a  good  man."  lb. 
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f^aneed  his  course  for  Brookfield^  distant  about  30  miles,  which,  by  a  forced 
march,  he  readied  in  safety  the  night  foUowing.  Tiiat  he  was  not  attacked 
as  he  approached  the  distressed  garrison,  is  most  extraordinary,  for  the 
hostile  Indians  arc  said  to  have  guarded  every  passage  to  it ;  and  there  are 
different  reasons  stated  for  that  neglect:  one  is,  tuat  the  guard  through 
wliich  the  English  passed,  suffered  them  to  proceed,  expecting  anotlKr 
guard  stationed  still  nearer  ttie  garrison  would  attack  them  in  iront  while 
they  should  fall  on  them  in  the  rear ;  another  is,  that  they  were  deceived 
as  to  the  niunbers  of  the  English,  thinking  them  many  more  than  tbej 
really  were,  and  dared  not  attack  them.  It  would  seem,  however,  more 
probable,  that  tlie  Indians  had  no  guard  at  all  at  the  point  in  which  they 
approached  at  the  time  they  arrived ;  for  a  drove  of  cattle,  which  had  been 
frightened  from  Brooklield  into  the  woods,  followed  the  rear  of  ffiUar^s 
company  to  the  garrison,  and  were  not  attacked,  which  wojiild  not  have  been 
the  case,  in  all  probability,  had  the  Indians  been  aware  of  their  approach. 

No  sooner  was  it  known  to  the  besiegers  that  relief  was  come,  but  the}' 
fell  with  more  fury,  if  possible,  upon  the  devoted  garrison  than  before; 
shooting  continually  from  all  quarters  upon  it,  which  sliows  that  they  hid 
accidentally  let  the  reinforcement  get  into  the  garrison.  Thus  to  a  moit 
fortunate  circumstance  did  this  assemblage  of  English  owe  their  safety. 

At  the  very  time  JVillard  arrived  at  nrookiield  tlie  Indians  wore  con- 
triving some  machinery  to  set  the  garrison  on  fire ;  and  this  mayaccomit 
for  their  remissness  in  si^ffering  him  to  come  in  unmolested.  They  fint 
endeavored  by  fire  arrows,  and  rags  dipped  in  brimstone  tied  to  long  polet 
spliced  together,  to  fire  the  garrison,  but  not  succeeding,  those  within  nring 
upon  them  oflen  with  such  deadly  eflect,  they  next,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Hubbard,  "  used  this  devilish  stramgem,  to  fill  a  cart  with  hemp,  flax^  and 
other  combustible  matter,  and  so  tnrustiug  it  backward  with  poles  toceths 
spliced  a  great  length,  afler  they  had  kindled  it ;  but  as  soon  as  it  had  DegUB 
to  take  fire,  a  stonn  of  rain,  unexi>ectedly  falling,  put  it  ouL"  * 

During  tliis  siege  several  of  tiie  whites  were  wounded,  thoueh  but  one 
was  killed.  Of  the  Indians  80  were  supposed  to  have  been  killea^f  but  ifaii 
was  doubtless  setting  the  number  mucli  too  high,  although  they  ejqiQsed 
themselves  beyond  what  was  common  on  similar  occasions.  On  the  5 
August  they  quitted  the  place,  satisfied  they  could  not  take  it,  and  joined 
Philip,  who  was  now  about  6  miles  from  the  place  where  Hutehinmm  vn 
ambushed. 

Af\er  Georee  Memecho*8  return  to  the  English,  he  gave  the  following  io- 
fonnation :  ^  Upon  Friday,  August  5,  Philip  and  his  company  came  to  ue  it 
a  swamp,  0  miles  from  the  swamp  where  they  killed  our  men.  JPUy 
brought  with  him  about  48  men,  but  women  and  children  many  more. 
Philip's  men  were,  about  30  of  them,  armed  with  guns,  the  rest  had  bowi 
and  arrows.  He  obser\'ed  there  were  about  10  of  Philij^s  men  wounded. 
Philip  was  conducted  to  the  swamp  by  two  Indians,  one  of  them  [ms] 
Caxgb  of  Tatumasket,  beyon<l  Mend  on.  The  Indians  told  PhUipj  at  his  tint 
coming,  what  they  had  done  to  the  English  at  Quabaog ;  tlien  he  presentod 
and  gave  to  three  Sagamores,  viz.  JohiN,  alias  ApEquiNASH,  Qdaxahsit,  end 
Mawtamps,  to  each  of  them  about  a  peck  of  unstnmg  wompom,  which 
they  accepted.  Philip,  as  I  understood,  told  Quabaog  and  Nipmuck  Indian^ 
that  when  he  first  cante  towards  the  Nipmuck  country,  and  left  his  own,  he 
had  in  his  company  about  250  men,  besides  women  and  children,  indudnff 
the  Squaw-Sacnem  [Wutamoo]  and  her  company;  but  now  they  had  kS 
him,  and  some  of  them  were  killed  and  he  was  reduced  to  40  mon.  1 
heard  also  that  Philip  said  if  the  English  had  charged  upon  him  and  hii 
people  at  the  swamp  in  his  own  country  [18  July]  one  or  two  davs  mon^ 
they  had  lieen  all  taken,  for  their  powder  was  almost  spent.    He  also 


*  Captain  Wheder  does  not  mention  tbc  nun,  but  says  they  succeeded  in  setliw  die 
on  6re,  which  was  extinguished  at  great  peril  by  those  within,  who  had  two  ot  ihii 
wounded. 

t  HcyCa  Indian  Wan,  101. 
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that  if  the  English  had  purBUcd  him  closely,**  as  he  retreated  to  the  Nip- 
muck  country,  **  he  must  needs  have  been  takeo.**  * 

A  considerable  number  of  partly  christianized  Indians  belonged  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Hadlcy,  near  which  they  had  a  wooden  fort  to  protect  them 
from  any  hostile  Indians.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  c^amities  in  that 
region,  dicse,  'i\ith  all  other  Indians,  were  watched,  and  suspected  of  con- 
oiYing  with  PkUipj  and  an  intention  of  joining  with  him.  To  test  their  pre- 
tensions, CapUiins  Lothrop  and  Beers,  who,  with  a  force  of  180  men,  were 
now  at  Hodley,  ordered  tiiem  to  siurcndcr  their  arms  to  them.  They  hes- 
itated to  do  so  then,  but  intimated  that  they  would  immediately ;  yet  on  the 
fbllowiufif  night,  25  August,  thoy  left  tlicir  fort  and  fled  up  the  river  to- 
wards Pecomptuk,  since  Deerfield,  to  join  Philip.  The  next  day  Lothrop 
and  Beers  pursued  and  overtook  them  near  a  swamp  a  short  distance  to  tlie 
M>uth  of  Sugarloaf  Hill,  opposite  to  the  ))resent  town  of  Sunderland.  The 
Indians  bnivcly  stood  their  ground,  and  a  sharp  and  bloody  contest  ensued. 
They  were  finally  routed,  having  2G  of  tlieir  number  slain,  while  the  whites 
are  reported  to  have  lost  but  10  in  killed,  and  their  number  wounded  is  not 
mentioned,  f 

A  garrison  being  established  at  Northfield,  Captain  Richard  Beers,  of  Water- 
town,  t  with  36  men,  was  attacked  while  on  their  way  to  reinforce  it,  Sept 
^  and  20  of  the  36  were  killed.  Robert  Pepper,  of  Roxbiuy,  was  taken  cap- 
tive, and  the  others  effected  their  escape.  Philip's  men  had  the  advantage 
of  attacking  them  in  a  place  of  their  own  choosing,  and  tlieir  first  fire  was 
wtrw  destructive.  Beers  retreated  with  his  men  to  a  small  eminence,  and 
mamtained  the  unequal  fight  until  their  ammunition  was  spent,  at  which 
time  a  cart  containing  ammunition  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and, 
the  captain  being  killed,  all  who  were  able  took  to  flight.  The  hill  to  which 
the  English  fled,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  was  known  afterwards  by  the 
name  of  Beers^s  Mountain,  **■  Here,"  says  Mr.  Hubbard,  ^  the  barbarous  vil- 
laina  showed  their  iDsolent  rage  and  cruelty,  more  than  ever  before ;  cutting 
off  the  heads  of  some  of  the  slain,  and  fixing  tliem  upon  poles  near  the 
highway,  and  not  onlv  so,  but  one,  if  not  more,  was  found  with  a  chain 
hroked  into  his  under-jaw,  and  so  hung  up  on  the  bough  of  a  tree,  Ttis  feared 
he  was  hung  up  alive,)  by  whicli  means  they  tliought  to  daunt  and  aiscourage 

IT  tiiat  might  come  to  their  roliof." 

The  pkico  where  this  fight  occurred  was  within  about  two  miles  of  the  gar- 
at  Squakkeag,  (Northfield,)  and  the  plain  on  which  it  began  is  called 
*«  Plain.  Meanwhile  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and, 
like  that  at  Brookfield,  was  saved  by  the  arrival  of  a  companv  of  soldiers. 
Two  days  after  Captain  Beers  was  cut  off,  Major  Treat  arrived  there  witli  100 
men,  and  conveyca  the  garrison  safe  to  Iladley. 

/^lUfc^  probably  conducted  both  aftiiirs;  tliis  of  Captain  Beers,  and  that  of 
Captain  Thomas  Lothrop,  about  to  be  relatrd,  although  it  is  not  positively 
known  to  be  the  fact. 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  August,  "King  PhUip^s  men  had  taken  a  young 
lad  alive,  about  14  years  old,  and  bound  him  to  a  tree  two  nights  and  two 
days,  intending  to  be  merry  with  him  the  next  day,  and  that  they  would  roast 
fafan  alive  to  make  sport  with  him ;  but  God,  over  night,  touched  the  heart  of 
one  Indian,  so  that  he  came  and  loosed  him,  and  bid  him  run  grande,  (i.  e.  run 
a|iace,)  and  by  tliat  means  he  escaped."  § 

About  this  time,  some  English  found  a  single  Indian,  an  old  man,  near 
QBabaog,  whom  they  captured.  As  he  would  not  give  them  any  information 
respecting  his  countrymen,  or,  perhaps,  such  as  they  desired,  they  pro- 
nounced him  worthy  of  death ;  so  **  they  laid  him  down,  Cornelius,  the  Dutch- 
maOy  lifting  up  his  sword  to  cut  oft*  his  head,  the  Indian  lifted  up  his  hand  be- 
tween, so  Uiat  his  hand  was  first  cut  ofi|  and  partly  his  head,  and  the  second 
blow  finished  the  execution."  H  v 

*  Hatclniitoii'fl  Hist  Matt.  1, 293 — 1.  n. 

t  HtMard,  Nar.96,  97.— Chronicle,  K.—Hoyl,  102, 109. 

i  Manuieripl  documenti. 

f  ChnNude,  8ft.  ]]  Blaoufeript  is  library  of  Msm.  Hist.  See. 
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It  was  about  thifl  time,  as  the  author  of  the  "  Present  State  ^  relaten,  thu 
"  King  Philipj  now  beginning  to  want  money,  having  a  coat  made  aJl  of 
wanipampcag,  (i.  c.  Indian  money,)  cuts  his  coat  to  pieces  and  distributei  it 
plentifully  among  the  Nipmoog  sachems  and  others,  as  well  as  to  the  eul- 
ward  as  southward,  and  all  round  about"  * 

On  the  18  Sept.  Captain  Loihrop,  of  Beverly,  was  sent  from  Hadley  wUi 
about  88  men,  to  bring  away  the  com,  grain,  and  other  valuable  article^ 
from  Deerfield.  Having  loaded  their  teams  and  conuneuced  their  mareh 
homeward,  they  were  attacked  at  a  place  called  Sugarloaf  HiU,  where  almost 
ever}-'  man  was  slain.  This  company  consisted  ol  ^  choice  young  men,  tbe 
very  flower  of  Essex  county,  *none  ot  whom  were  ashamed  to  speak  with  tbe 
enemy  in  the  gate."*!  Eigliteen  of  the  men  belonged  to  Dcerfield4  Gap- 
tain  Mosdy,  being  not  far  otf,  upon  a  scout,  was  drawn  to  the  scene  oi'actioa 
by  the  report  of  the  guns,  and,  having  with  him  70  men,  charged  the  Indiint 
with  great  resolution,  although  he  computed  their  numliers  at  1000.  He 
had  two  of  his  men  killed  and  eleven  wounded.  The  Indians  dared  hini  to 
begin  the  fight,  and  exultingly  said  to  him,  "•  Come,  Mostly,  come,  you  seek  hh 
dians,  you  want  Indians ;  here  is  Indians  enough  for  youJ"  §  On  this  occaiion 
the  conduct  ofMosehfs  lieutenants.  Savage  and  Pickering,  are  meDtioned  in 
high  terms  of  praise,  ^as  deserving  no  little  part  of  the  honor  of  that  day% 
service."  Afler  continuing  a  fight  with  them,  from  eleven  o'  clock  until 
almost  night,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  ||  The  Indians  cut  open  the  bags  ef 
wheat  and  the  feather-beds,  and  scattered  their  contents  to  the  winda.i 
After  Mostly  had  commenced  a  retreat.  Major  Trtat,  witli  100  Elnglieh  and 
60  Mohegans,  came  to  his  assistance.  Tlieir  united  forces  obliged  the  lodiuM 
to  retreat  in  tlieir  tum.1f  The  Indians  were  said  to  have  lost,  in  the  TarioM 
encounters,  96  men.  It  was  a  great  oversight,  that  Captain  Lothnp  ahoidd 
have  suffered  his  men  to  stroll  about,  while  passing  a  dangerous  defik; 
^*Many  of  the  soldiers  having  been  so  foolish  and  secure,  as  to  put  their  sms 
in  the  carts,  and  step  aside  to  gather  gra[>es,  which  proved  dear  and  deadb 
grapes  to  them."**  Phe  same  author  observes,  *^This  was  a  black  and  ftlii 
day,  wherein  there  were  eight  persons  made  widows,  and  SLX-and-tweo^ 
children  made  fatherless,  all  in  one  little  plantation  and  in  one  day ;  aai 
above  sixty  jiersons  buried  in  one  dreadful  grave ! " 

The  place  of  this  fight  and  lunbusli  is  in  the  southerly  part  of  Deerfield,  ea 
which  IS  now  the  village  cidled  Bloody  Brook,  so  named  from  this  memon- 
ble  tragedy.  A  brook  which  passes  through  tlie  village  is  crossed  bv  the 
roud  not  far  from  tlie  centre  ot  it,  and  it  was  at  the  point  of  crossing  that  il 
hapi>ened.  ff 

Until  this  period  the  Indians  near  Si)ringfield  remained  friendly,  and  n 
fused  the  solicitations  of  Philip,  to  undertake  in  his  cause.  But,  now  thtt 
Northfield  and  Deerfield  had  lullen  into  his  hands,  they  wore  watched  closer 
by  the  whites,  whose  cause  these  great  successes  of  Philip  had  occasioned 
them  to  look  upon  us  rather  precarious.  They  therefore,  oi>out  40  in  number, 
on  the  night  of  the  4  Oct.,  admitted  about  300  of  Philips s  men  into  their  Ant, 
which  was  situated  at  a  place  called'Ziong'At/^  about  a  mile  below  the  villsge 
of  Springfield,  and  u  plan  was  concerted  for  the  destruction  of  that  plaMi 
But,  as  in  many  cases  afterwards,  one  of  their  number  betrayed  them.  ToraJt 


*  Old  Ind.  Chronicle.    If  this  were  the  case,  Philip  must  have  had  an  immense  big 
yea.  even  bigger  than  Dr.  Joknsor^s  great  coat,  as  represented  by  Bcatcell ;  tbe  side  podulB 
of  which,  he  said,  were  large  enough  each  to  contain  one  of  the  huge  volume*  of  sis  *-*^ 
dictionary ! 

\  Hubbard's  Narrative,  38.  X  These  were  the  teamsters. 

&  Manuscript  letter,  written  at  the  time. 

H  "  Whereupon,  afler  having  killed  several  of  tbe  Indians,  he  was  forced  to  retreat,  and 
tinucd  fighting  for  aU  the  time  that  he  and  his  men  were  retreating  nine  mileB.  Capt.  Ji 
lost  out  of  his  company  9,  and  13  wounded.'^ — Old.  Ind.  Chron.  29.  This  author 
blended  the  two  accounts  of  Beers  and  Lothrop  together,  and  relates  them  as  one. 

IT  /.  Afadur's  History  of  the  War,  12.  *•  Ibid. 

tt  Last  year,  (1835),  a  splendid  celebration  was  held  at  Bloodt  Brook,  in  commemoiiiiM 
of  the  event,  and  an  oration  was  pronounced  by  our  Prince  of  Orators,  the  preseal 
of  thu  commonwealth.  His  Excellency  Edward  Everett,  LL.  D. 

U  Hubbmih^Tor,  Hutehauon, 
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an  Indiiin  at  Windsor,  re^'eded  the  plot,  and  the  people  of  Springfield  had 
time  only  to  escape  into  tlieir  giimsoiis.  Tiie  whole  force  of  tlie  Indiana 
eanie  like  a  torrent  upon  the  nlaco  the  next  day,  and  burnt  tlie  deserted 
houses  and  barns,  in  all  57  buildings.  In  this  business,  however,  some  of 
their  number  were  killed  *  by  the  people  in  the  garrisons ;  but  it  is  not  known 
how  many.  They  would  have  succeeded  against  tlie  livi^s  of  tlie  English  as 
well  as  a^inst  their  property,  had  not  a  force  arrived  about  the  same  time 
for  their  relief. 

Animated  by  his  successes,  PhxLip  aimed  his  next  blow  at  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  wfiites  in  this  region.  With  7  or  800  of  his  men  he  fell  upon 
Hatfield  on  the  19  Oct.,  which,  had  it  not  been  well  provided  witii  men,  would 
have  shared  the  fate  of  Springfield ;  but  Captain  Mosdy  and  Captain  PooU^ 
with  their  companies,  were  in  the  place,  and  Captain  Samud  JippUton  was  at 
Hadley  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ;  and  against  such  commanders  they 
coidd  hardly  have  exi>ected  succesa  Ilowever,  tiiey  made  a  bold  attempt 
on  all  sides  at  once  ;  but  their  greatest  force  fell  on  the  {K)ii)t  wliere  Qaptain 
Appidon  commandeiL  Ilis  sergeant  was  mortally  wounded  by  his  side,  and 
a  DuUet  jNissed  through  the  hair  of  his  own  head ;  **  by  that  whis])er  telling 
him,"  says  Hubbard,  **that  death  was  very  near,  but  did  him  no  other  harm. 
Night  coming  on,  it  could  not  be  discerned  what  loss  the  enemy  sustained ; 
divers  were  seen  to  fall,  some  run  tlirough  a  small  river,  [now  called  MU 
JKver,]  others  cast  their  guns  into  the  water,  (it  being  their  maimer  to  ven- 
ture as  much  to  recover  tlie  dead  bodies  of  their  friends,  as  to  defend  tliem 
when  aliye.)"  And  thus  they  were  driven  from  the  place,  afler  killing  but 
three,  and  wounding  10  of  the  wliites,  and  burning  a  small  number  of 
buildings.  They  had,  before  their  attack  on  the  town,  killed  three  belonging 
to  some  scouts,  and  seven  others  of  Captain  Mogely'a  men.  This  was  among 
their  last  important  efforts  on  the  Connecticut  River  before  retiring  to  the 
country  of  the  Narragansets. 

The  Nipmuck  sachems  had  well  contrived  their  attack  on  Hatfield ;  having 
made  fires  in  the  woods  about  seven  miles  from  it,  to  draw  out  the  soldiers, 
finr  whom  they  had  prepared  ambushes ;  but  only  ten  of  MosMi  men  were 
sent  out  to  learn  the  cause  of  tlie  fires.  These  were  all  cut  oft  except  one, 
•ccordhiff  to  the  CuROificLE,  but  according  to  Hvbbard,  seven  only  were 
killed.  The  Indians  probably  supposed  tiie  maui  body  was  cut  off^  and 
therefore  proceeded  directly  to  the  assault  of  the  town,  where  a  new  force 
had  just  arrived ;  and  hence  tliey  met  witli  a  brave  resistance  and  final  defeatf 

The  Narragansets  had  not  yet  heartily  engaged  in  the  war,  though,  tliere  is 
no  doubt  but  tliey  stood  pledged  so  to  do.  Therefore,  having  done  all  that 
could  be  expected  upon  the  western  frontier  of  Massachusetts,  and  conclu- 
ding tliat  his  presence  among  his  allies,  the  Narragansets,  was  necessarv  to 
keep  them  fjrom  abandoning  his  cause,  Philip  was  next  known  to  be  in  their 
eountry. 

An  army  of  1500  English  was  raised  by  the  three  colonies,  Massachusetts, 
Plimouth,  and  Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  the  power  of 
PhStw  among  the  Narragansets.  Tliey  determined  upon  this  course,  as  they 
bad  been  assured  that,  the  next  spring,  that  nation  woidd  come  with  all  their 
force  upon  theno.  It  was  not  known  that  Philip  was  among  them  wlien  this 
resolution  was  taken,  and  it  was  but  a  rumor  that  they  had  taken  part  with 
him.  It  was  true,  that  they  had  promised  to  deliver  up  all  the  Wampanoags, 
who  should  flee  to  them,  either  alive  or  dead ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  those 
who  made  this  promise,  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  do  it ;  being  persons, 
chiefly  in  subordinate  stations,  who  had  no  right  or  authority  to  bind  any  but 
themselves.  And,  therefore,  as  doubtless  was  foreseen  by  many,  none  of 
PkUif^s  people  were  delivered  up,  although  many  were  known  to  have  been 
among  tnem.  Thus,  in  few  words,  have  we  exhibited  the  main  rounds  of 
the  mighty  expedition  against  the  Narragansets  in  the  winter  of  1675. 

*  A  pewter  platter  it  itill  exhibited  in  Springfielri  with  a  hole  through  the  middle  of  it^  made 
by  a  ball  from  the  garrison  at  this  time.  An  Indian  had  taken  it  uom  one  of  the  deserted 
boiuMr  aud  wore  it  before  his  breast  as  a  shield.  Thus  shielded,  be  ventured  towards  the 
gviMOD,  and  wai  fboc    Hoyif  110. 

t  Old  Ihdias  CaaoiiiCLS,  96, 37. 
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Upon  a  small  island,  in  an  imipcnsc  swamp,  in  South  Kingston,  Rhode 
Island,  Philip  had  fortified  himself,  in  a  manner  superior  to  what  was  com- 
mon amon^  nis  countrymen.  Here  he  intended  to  pass  the  winter,  with  the 
chief  of  lus  friends.  They  had  erected  about  500  wigwams  of  a. superior 
construction,  in  which  was  deposited  a  great  store  of  provisions.  Baskets 
and  tubs  of  corn*  were  piled  one  upon  another,  about  the  inside  of  thenii 
which  rendered  them  bullet  proofi  It  was  supposed  that  about  9000  persons 
had  here  taken  up  their  rcsiuouco. 

But,  to  be  more  particular  upon  the  situation  of  ^  the  scene  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  tlie  Narragaiisets,"  we  will  add  ns  follows  from  the  notes  of  a  gen- 
tleman lately  upon  the  spot,  for  the  ex]>ress  purpose  of  gaining  infoniiation. 
"What  was  called  Tlie  Island  is  now  an  uplana  meadow,  a  few  feet  higher 
than  the  low  meadow  witli  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  island,  by  my  esti- 
mate, contains  from  three  to  four  acres.  One  fourth  of  a  mile  west,  is  the 
Usquepaug ;  a  small  stream  also  at  a  short  distance  on  the  east."  The  cele- 
brated island  on  which  the  fort  was  built  is  now  in  the  farm  of  /.  6.  Ctarly 
Esq.  a  descendant  of  John  Clark,  of  R.  I.  and  about  30  rods  west  of  the  line 
of  the  "  Pettyswamscot  Purchase."  Water  still  surrounds  it  in  wet  seasons. 
It  was  cleared  by  the  father  of  the  present  possessor  about  1780,  and,  although 
improved  from  that  time  to  the  present,  charred  com  and  Indian  implemenls 
are  yet  ploughed  up.f 

President  Stiles,  in  his  edition  of  Church's  History  of  Philip's  Was, 
states  that  the  Narraganset  fort  is  seven  miles  nearly  due  west  from  the 
South  Ferry.  This  agrees  with  data  furnished  by  5Ir.  lUy,  in  stating  Ae 
returning  march  of  the  English  army.  Pine  and  cedar  were  said  to  hanre 
been  the  former  growth.^  An  oak  300  years  old,  standing  upon  the  islandi 
was  cut  down  in  1782,  two  feet  in  diameter,  11  feet  from  the  ground.  From 
another,  a  bullet  was  cut  out,  surrounded  by  about  100  cHtittiii,  at  the  same 
tune.  The  bullet  was  lodged  tliere,  no  doubt,  at  the  time  of  the  fight  We 
wUl  now  return  to  our  narrative  of  the  expedition  to  this  place  in  Deeem- 
ber,  1675. 

Afler  nearly  a  month  from  tlieir  setting  out,  the  English  army  amred  m 
the  Narraganset  country,  and  made  their  head-quarters  about  18  miles  fiom 
Philip's  fort  They  had  been  so  long  upon  their  march,  that  the  Indians 
were  well  enough  apprized  of  their  approach,  and  had  made  the  best  ar- 
rangements in  their  power  to  withstand  them.  The  army  had  already  an^ 
fered  much  from  the  severity  of  the  season,  being  obliged  to  encamp  in  the 
open  field,  and  without  tents  to  cover  tliem ! 

The  19th  of  December,  1675,  is  a  memorable  day  in  tlie  annals  of  New 
England.  Cold,  in  the  extreme, — the  air  filled  with  snow, — the  Kngiiiih 
were  obliged,  from  the  low  state  of  their  provisions,  to  march  to  anaek 
Philip  in  his  fort.  Treachery  hastened  his  ruin.  One  of  his  men,  by  hope 
of  reward,  betrayed  his  country  into  their  hands.  This  man  had,  probenj, 
lived  among  the  English,  as  he  had  an  English  name.  He  was  called  Pderji 
and  it  was  by  accident  that  himself,  with  thirty-five  others,  had  just  befbn 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  fortunate  Captain  Mostly.  No  Englishnum  irm 
acquainted  with  the  situation  of  Philip's  fort ;  and,  but  for  their  pUot,  Pdw, 
there  is  very  little  proliability  that  they  could  have  even  found,  much  ksi 
effected  any  thing  against  it  For  it  was  one  o'clock  on  that  short  day  ef 
the  year,  before  they  arrived  within  the  vicuiity  of  the  swamp.  There  mi 
but  one  point  where  it  could  be  assailed  with  the  least  probability  of  loe- 
cess ;  and  this  was  fortified  bv  a  kind  of  block-house,  directly  in  front  of 
the  entrance,  and  had  also  flankers  to  cover  a  cross  fire.  Besides  high  pal- 
isades, an  immense  hedge  of  fallen  trees,  of  nearly  a  rod   in  thickiieHk 


*  fiOD  bushels,  says  Dr.  /.  Mather.    Hollow  trees,  cut  off  about  the  length  of  a  baird, 
used  by  the  Indians  for  tubs.    lo  such  they  secured  their  com  and  other  grwnt. 

t  Ms.  communication  of  Reverend  Mr.  Ely,  accompanied  by  a  drawing  of  the  island.    Ill 
shape  is  very  similar  to  the  shell  of  an  oyster.    Average  rectangular  lines  throagfa  it 
006  35  rods,  another  ^. 

1  Holmes's  Annals,  i.  376. 

\  The  name  of  Peter  amon?  the  Indians  was  so  common,  that  it  is  perhaps  pant 
tioo  v>ho  this  one  was.    Mr.  Hubbard  calls  him  a  fugitive  from  the  Narraganteu. 
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surrounded  it,  encompassing  an  area  of  about  five  acres.  Between  the 
fort  and  the  main  land  was  a  body  of  water,  over  which  a  great  tree  had 
been  felled,  on  which  all  must  pass  and  repass,  to  and  from  it.  On  coming 
to  this  place,  the  English  soldiers,  as  many  as  could  pass  u)>on  the  tree, 
which  would  not  admit  two  abreast,  rushed  forward  upon  it,  but  were  swept 
off  in  a  moment  by  the  fire  of  Philip's  men.  Still,  the  Kngliah  soldiers,  led 
by  their  ca])tains,  supplied  the  places  of  the  shiin.  Rut  agaui  and  again 
were  they  swi'pt  from  tlie  fatiil  avenm*.  Six  captains  and  a  great  many  men 
had  fallen,  and  a  jmrtiiil,  but  monirntary,  recoil  from  the  face  of  death  took  place. 

Meanwhile,  a  Iiandfur,  iiiuior  the  fortunate  Mosdij^  had,  as  miraculous  as 
it  may  serm,  got  withiu  the  fort.  Tliese  were  contending  hand  to  hand 
with  the  Indians,  and  at  fearful  o<lds,  when  tho  cry  of  "  Thty  run  !  they 
run .'"  brought  to  tlirir  asdistrmce  a  considt»mble  body  of  their  fellow-soldicrB, 
They  were  now  enabled  to  drive  the  Indians  from  their  main  breastwork, 
and  their  slaughter  became  immense.  Flying  from  wigwant  to  wigwam — 
men,  women  and  children,  indiscriminately,  were  hewn  down,  and  lay  in 
heaps  upon  the  snow.  Being  now  masters  of  the  fort,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Church,  who  led  the  second  part^'  that  entered  the  fort.  General 
Window  was  about  to  quarter  the  army  m  it  for  the  prest^nt,  which  offered 
comlbrtable  habitiitions  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  besides  a  plentiful  supply 
of  provisions.  But  one  of  the  captains  *  and  a  surgeon  opposed  the  meas- 
ure ;  probably  from  the  apprehension  that  the  woods  was  full  of  Indians, 
who  would  continue  their  attacks  upon  them,  and  drive  them  out  in  their 
turn.  There  Avas,  doubtless,  some  reason  for  this,  which  was  strengthened 
from  the  fact  tluit  nimiv  English  were  killed  after  they  had  possessed 
themselves  of  the  fort,  by  those  whom  they  had  just  dispossessed  of  it 
Notwithstanding,  had  ChurcKs  advice  been  followed,  perhaps  many  of  tho 
fires  of  the  wounded  would  have  been  saved  ;  for  he  was  seldom  out  in  his 
judgment,  as  his  continued  successes  proved  afterwards. 

.^cr  fighting  tliree  hours,  the  English  were  obliged  to  march  18  miles, 
before  the  woimdcd  could  be  dressed,  and  in  a  most  dismal  and  boisU^rous 
night.  Eiffhty  English  wtTe  killed  in  the  fight,  and  150  wounded,  many  of 
mom  died  afterwards.  The  sliattered  army  left  the  ground  in  considerable 
haste,  leaving  eight  of  their  dead  in  the  fort 

Philip,  and  such  of  his  warriors  as  escaped  unhurt,  fled  into  a  place  of 
safety,  until  the  enemy  had  retired  ;  when  they  returned  again  to  the  fort 
^e  English,  no  doubt,  apprehended  a  pursuit,  but  Philip,  not  knowing 
their  distressed  situation,  and,  perhaps,  judging  of  their  loss  from  the  few 
dead  which  they  left  behind,  made  no  attempt  to  harass  them  in  their 
retreat  Before  the  fight  was  over,  many  of  the  wig%vams  were  set  on  fire. 
loto  these,  hundreds  of  iimocent  women  and  children  had  crowded  them- 
selves, and  perished  in  the  general  conflagration !  And,  as  a  writer  of  that 
day  expresses  himself,  "  no  man  knowcth  how  many."  The  En^lisli  learned 
afterwards,  from  some  that  fell  into  their  hands,  that  in  all  about  700 
perished.f 

The  Bufferings  of  the  English,  after  the  fi^ht,  are  almost  without  a  par- 
allel in  history.  The  horrors  of  Moscow  will  not  longer  be  remembered. 
The  myriads  of  modem  Europe,  assembled  there,  bear  but  small  propor- 

t ' 

*  Probably  Jfoce/y,  who  seems  always  to  have  had  a  large  share  in  the  direction  of  all  aA 
lUn  wbeo  present. 

t  lliere  is  printed  in  Hutchinson*s  Hist.  Masjt.  i.  300.  a  letter  which  g^ves  the  particulars  of 
the  Narraganset  fight.  I  have  compared  it  with  the  original,  and  find  it  correct  in  the  main 
particulars.  He  mistakes  in  ascribing  it  to  Major  Bradford^  for  it  is  signed  by  James  Oliver, 
a  Massachnsetts  captain.  HtUckinton  copied  from  a  copy,  which  was  without  signature. 
He  omits  a  passage  concerning  TH/l.  or  Tiffe,  who,  Oliver  says,  confirmed  his  narrative. 
Thai  man  had  "  married  an  Inman,  a  Wompanoag — and,  says  Oliver,  he  shot  20  times  at  us 
ia  the  swamp— was  taken  at  Providence,  Tby  Captain  Fernicr,]  Jan.  14ih— brought  to  us  the 
16tb— «zecuted  the  18th ;  a  sad  wretch,  lie  never  beard  a  sermon  but  once  this  14  years ;  he 
never  heard  of  the  name  of  Jesut  Christ.  His  father  going  to  recall  him,  lost  his  bead,  and 
fies  unburied."  Hubbard  says,  (Narrative,  59,)  that  ''he  was  condenwed  to  die  the  death  of 
a  timitor,"  and  traitors  of  those  days  were  quartered.  **  As  to  his  religion,  he  was  found  aa 
isnorant  as  an  heathen,  which,  no  doubt,  caused  the  fewer  tears  to  be  ued  at  his  funeral." 
A  sorrowful  record ! 
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tlon  to  the  number  of  their  countrvmcn,  compared  with  that  of  the  Bxmf 
of  New  England  and  theirs,  at  the  nght  in  Narra^ansot. 

Colonel  Church,  tlioii  only  a  volunteer,  was  in  this  fijrht,  and  we  will  heir 
a  few  of  his  obsor\'ationf!i.  "  By  this  time,  the  English  people  in  the  fort  had 
begun  to  set  fire  to  the  wigwams  and  houses,  wliicli  JMr.  Cfiurch  labored 
hard  to  prevent ;  they  told  him  they  had  ordors  from  the  jreneral  to  bum 
them;  he  l)e«rged  them  to  forhvir  until  liv  had  disronrs«;d  the  general* 
Then,  haHteniii<:  to  him,  he  urged,  that  "tin;  wigwams  were  musket-proo^ 
being  all  Hned  with  barskets  and  tuhn  of  grain,  and  other  provisions,  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  whole  army  until  the  >pring  oi*  the  year;  and  every 
wounded  man  might  have  a  guixl  warm  hou.se  to  lodge  in ;  which,  other- 
wise, would  iH'cessarily  jxTisii  with  tiie  s^torms  and  cold.  And,  nioreover, 
that  tlie  army  had  no  other  provision  to  tru.-'t  unto  or  depend  upon  ;  that  he 
knew  that  Plymouth  forces  had  not  so  much  as  one  biscuit  lefL**  The  gen- 
eral was  for  acceding  to  Churches  proposition,  hut  a  captaui  and  a  doctor 
prevented  it,  as  we  have  before  observed ;  the  former  threatening  to  shoot 
the  general's  horse  under  him,  if  he  attempted  to  march  in,  and  the  latter 
said.  Church  should  bleed  to  de^ith  like  a  dog,  (he  havuig  been  badly  wounded 
on  entering  the  fort,)  before  he  would  dress  his  wounds,  if  he  gave  aueh 
advice.  Church  then  proceeds :  '*  And,  burning  up  all  the  houses  and  pro- 
visioits  in  the  fort,  tlie  army  returned  the  same  night  in  the  storm  and  cold. 
And,  I  suppose,  every  one  that  is  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  that 
nighf  s  marcli,  dee]>ly  laments  tlie  miseries  that  attended  them ;  especially 
the  woundtid  and  dying  men.  But  it  mercifully  came  to  pass  that  Capt. 
Andrew  Belcher  arrived  at  Mr.  Smilh%  [in  Narraganset,]  that  very  night  from 
Boston,  with  a  vessel  loaden  with  provisions  for  the  army,  who  must  other- 
wise have  perished  for  want"  * 

After  the  English  army  had  gone  into  quarters  at  Wickford,  the  Connectinit 
troops  returned  home,  which  was  considered  very  detrimental  to  the  serviee 
by  the  other  colonies ;  and  soon  after  a  reinforcement  of  1000  men  was  as- 
sembled at  Boston  and  ordered  to  tlie  assistance  of  their  countrymeD.  In 
their  march  to  Narraganset  in  tlie  beginning  of  Jan.  1676,  they  suffered  intol- 
erably from  the  cold ;  no  less  than  11  men  were  frozen  to  death,  and  many 
others  wen^  token  sick  by  reason  of  their  exposure  in  that  severe  seasoiL 

Meanwhile  the  Indians  hod  sent  deputies  to  the  commander-in-chief  to  treat 
of  peace ;  but  it  was  judged  tliat  they  were  insincere  in  their  overtur^  and  no 
terms  were  settled.  While  matters  were  thus  progressing,  PhUtp  removed  hk 
provisions,  women  and  children  to  a  strong  place  protected  by  rocks,  in  a 
swamp,  about  ^0  miles  from,  the  late  battle-ground  in  Narraganset^  iniD 
the  country  of  the  Nijunuks.  At  length,  the  weather  havuig  become  mild,and 
the  Connecticut  forces  retuni(?d,  togetlier  with  a  liody  oi  Mohegaiis  under 
UncaSf  it  was  resolved  to  suprise  Philip  in  his  rocky  fortress.  Accordiniiy 
the  army,  consisting  now  of  1600  men,  marched  out  on  this  enterprise.  On 
its  approach,  the  Indians  al>andoned  their  position  and  fled  fardier  northward. 
They  were  ))ursued  a  small  distance,  and  about  60  or  70  of  them  killed  md 
taken,  (prol)ably  women  and  children.)  The  army  soon  after  returned  home^ 
and  was  chiefly  disbanded. 

On  27  Jan.,  while  the  army  ^vos  pursuing  the  main  body  of  the  Indiana 
a  party  of  about  300  attacked  Mr.  JftUiam  Carpe?i/er'«  plantation,  and  attempM 
to  bum  his  house,  which  they  set  on  fire,  but  those  within  succeeded  in  nut- 
ting it  out  In  the  skirmish,  one  of  their  number  was  killed,  and  two  of  the 
whites  were  wounded.  The  assaulting  party  collected  and  drove  off  fiom 
this  place  180  sheep,  50  large  cattle,  and  15  horses,  and  from  a  Mr.  Harm 
another  drove  of  cattle,  and  killed  his  negro  scrvontf 

Soon  after  this,  PhUip,  widi  many  of  his  followers,  left  that  part  of  dw 

*  "  Our  wounded  men,  (in  number  about  150.)  being  dressed,  were  sent  into  Rhode  Idud. 
as  the  best  place  for  their  accnmn)o<iation ',  wnere,  arcordiugly,  they  were  kindly  lecriwa 
by  the  governor  and  otlicrs,  only  some  churlish  Quakers  were  not  free  to  entertain  them,  and 
compelled  by  the  governor.  Ol  so  iiihumuiiis  peevish  and  untoward  a  di^tposilion  aro  thsM 
NatiaiMfhs  noi  to  vouchsafe  civility  lo  liio>c  (hat  had  vcuturcd  their  hves,  and  received  dangenMI 
wound«  in  their  defence."     Old  imi,  Chronkte,  74. 

t  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  58,  SO^Hubbard,  bO, 
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country',  and TP8i<led  in  diflferciit  plncca  upon  Connecticut  River.  Some  report 
that  he  took  up  his  residenct^  near  Aibiiny,  and  that  lie  solicited  the  Moliawks 
to  aid  him  against  the  Eiiglir<h,  l)ut  without  .<«iu*c(>s.s. 

The  story  of  the  foul  stratngi'ni  wiid  to  have  hoen  resorted  to  hy  Philip 
for  this  object,  is,  if  true,  the  deepest  stain  upon  his  character.  According 
to  one  of  tlie  historians*  of  the  war,  it  was  r^iiortcd  at  Boston,  in  the  end  ot 
June,  or  lx>giiining  of  July,  1()7G,  that  "  those  Indians  who  are  known  hy  the 
name  of  Mauquawogs,  (or  Mohawks,  i.  c.  man-eaters,)  had  lately  fallen  upon 
PhUip,  and  killed  40  of  his  men.  And  if  the  variance  between  Philip  and 
the  MauquawogH  c^mo  to  pass,  as  is  commonly  reported  and  )n>pn*hended, 
then;  wtis  a  marv'cllous  finger  of  God  in  •  it.  For  wc  hear  that  Philips  hein^ 
this  whiter  ontertaintid  in  the  Mohawks'  country,  made  it  his  design  to  breed 
a  qunrrol  between  the  English  and  them ;  to  effect  w^hich,  divers  of  our 
rctume<l  captives  do  report,  that  he  resolved  to  kill  some  8catt(>ring  Mohawks, 
aud  th(^n  to  say  that  the  English  had  done  it ;  but  one  of  these,  whom  he 
thought  to  have  killed,  was  only  wounded,  and  got  awav  to  his  countr^'men, 
giving  them  to  understand  that  not  the  English,  but  Philip,  had  killed  the 
men  that  were  murdered ;  so  that,  instead  of  bringing  the  Mohawks  upon 
the  English,  he  brought  them  upon  himself.'* 

The  author  of  the  anonymous  ^  Letters  to  London"  has  this  passage f 
concerning  PhUifPs  visit  to  the  Mohawks.  ^  K4tig  Philip,  and  some  of  these 
northern  Indians,  being  wandered  up  towanls  Albany,  the  Mohucks  ntarched 
out  very  strong,  in  a  warlike  posture,  upon  them,  putting  them  to  flight,  and 
pursuing  them  as  far  as  Hassicke  River,  which  is  about  two  days'  march 
from  the  east  side  of  Hudson's  River  to  the  north-east,  killing  divers,  and 
bringing  away  some  prisoners  with  great  pride  and  triumph,  which  ill  sue- 
eeflB  on  that  side,  where  they  did  not  expect  any  enemy,  having  lately  en- 
deavored to  make  up  the  ancient  anhnositios,  did  very  much  daunt  and'  dis- 
courage the  said  northern  Lidians,  so  that  some  hundn^ds  came  in  and  sub- 
fnittea  themselves  to  the  English  at  Plimouth  colony,  and  Philip  himself  is 
nin  skulking  away  into  some  swamp,  with  not  aliovc  ten  men  attending  him.** 

Although  Philip  was  supposed  to  be  bi^yond  the  frontier  by  some,  and  by 
others  to  he  **  snugly  stowed  away  in  some  swamp,"  yet  his  warriors,  whether 
directed  by  him  m  person  or  not,  is  immaterial,  as  every  thuig  was  done 
against  tlie  English  that  could  well  Ix*  under  such  broken  circumstances  as 
he  now  labored.  On  the  10  Feb.  1676,  they  surprised  Lancaster  with  com- 
plete success,  the  particulars  of  which  we  shall  fully  narrate  in  our  next 
chapter.  Eleven  days  after,  (21  Feb.J  about  300  Lidians  attacked  Medtield, 
and  in  spite  of  200  soldiers  stationed  there  to  guard  it,  burnt  alK>ut  50  houses, 
killed  18  of  its  inhabitants,  and  wounded  20  others.  Among  the  slain  were 
Lieutenant  Adams  and  his  wife :  the  latter  was  killed  accidentally  by  Cap- 
tain Jacob,  She  was  in  bed  in  a  chamlier,  under  which  was  a  room  occupied 
a  the  soldiers ;  as  Caiitain  Jacob  was  about  to  leave  the  housi;,  his  gun  went 
\  the  IhiII  from  which  {Hissed  through  the  chamlier  floor  and  killed  her. 

The  Indians  managed  this  atttick  with  their  usual  skill ;  having  placed  some 
of  their  number  prepared  with  fire  implements  in  various  parts  of  the  town, 
they  set  the  houses  on  fire,  ^*  as  it  wen?,"  says  Major  Gookin,  "  in  one  instant 
oftmdc."  And  as  the  people  issued  out  of  them,  parties  lay  ready  and  shot 
them  down.  As  soon  as  the  whites  were  mustered  to  oppose  them,  thoy 
retired  over  the  bridge  towards  Sherburne,  and  set  it  on  fire,  so  that  the  sol- 
diers could  not  pursue  tliem.  in  the  pride  of  their  success,  tlu^y  now  wrote 
a  lettiT  to  the  whites,  and  stuck  it  un  on  a  |K)8t  of  the  bridge.     It  i*eud:i, 

*^  Know  by  this  pftpcr,  that  the  Indians  that  Ihou  hist  provoked  to  wraih  and 
angtr  wHl  war  this  21  years  if  you  will.  There  arc  many  Indians  yel.  IVt  come 
300  at  this  time.  You  must  eonsvler  the  Indians  lose  nothing  but  their  life.  You 
lose  your  fair  houses  and  callleJ^l 

On  the  13  March,  the  entire  town  of  Gn>ton,  roiisisling  of  4  <  houses, 
hiumt,  except  one  garrison,§  by  shots  from  whi(*li  seMnil  Lidians  were 
■aid  to  have  been  killed. 

♦  Dr.  /.  Mather,  Brief  Hist.  38.  t  (•hronirlo,  Hi). 

X  Oookin^M  MS,  Hist  Fnymg  Indians.— The  above  letter  \va&  doubtless  written  by  aoine  of 
the  Chriitian  ladiaiis  who  bad  joined  Philip. 
I  In  our  ChvmkU,  80,  it  is  said  that  Groton  was  burnt  on  the  I4lh :  that  Ifalor  WUUtnPs 
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Philip  had  for  sonic  time  directed  matters  with  such  address  that  hit 
cnciuies  could  not  tell  where  or  how  to  meet  him,  or  whether  he  acUitfif 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  frontiers  or  not.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
his  special  agency  and  direction  in  all  the  important  enterprises.  On  the  18 
March,  Northampton  was  assaulted,  but  not  with  quite  as  good  Buccenai 
was  anticipated  by  the  besiegers ;  for  they  lost  eleven  men,  while  the  whim 
had  but  three  killed  and  sLx  wounded. 

On  the  27  March,  a  largo  body  of  300  Indians,  as  was  supposed,  were 
discovennl  encanii>ed  not  tar  fn)m  Marlborough,  which  they  had  burnt  the 
day  before.  A  company  of  men  belonging  to  that  town,  attached  tbemsehef 
to  a  number  of  soldiers  under  one  Lieutenant  Jacohs^  who,  falling  upon  them 
in  the  night  while  they  were  asleep  in  tlieir  wigwams,  killed  and  wounded 
alK)ut  40  of  them,  witiiout  any  loss  to  themselves. 

The  Indians  w,q\\\  to  have  resolved  that  this  midnight  assassination  should 
not  go  long  unrequited,  and  events  so  determined,  as  what  we  ore  about  to 
relate  will  fully  exemplify.  On  the  morning  of  the  !20  April,  tlie  laziest 
body  of  Indians  which  had  at  any  time  appeared,  attacked  Sudbury,  and 
before  resistance  could  be  made,  set  fire  to  several  buildingg,  which  were 
consumed.  The  inhabitants,  however,  made  a  brave  stand,  and  were  aooB 
joined  by  some  soldiers  from  Watertown,  under  Captain  Hugh  Mason;  and 
tlie  Indians  retreated  over  the  bridge,  and  were  prevented  from  doing  anj 
fnrtlKT  mischief  during  the  day,  against  Sudhury. 

Some  of  the  people  of  Concord  hearing  of  the  distress  at  Sudbury,  sallied 
forth  for  its  protection.  As  they  approached  a  garrison  house,  they  discovered 
a  few  Indians,  and  pursued  them.  These,  as  it  proved,  were  a  decoy,  and 
they  soon  found  themselves  amlmslied  on  every  side.  They  fought  witii 
desywratiou,  but  were  all,  except  onr,  cut  off,  being  eleven  in  niiniber.  Thie 
affair  took  ])lace  immediately  ai\er  Ciiptain  Wadsworih  had  marched  from 
Sudhury  with  70  men  to  strengthen  tlie  garrison  at  Marllmrough ;  and  the 
news  of  the  situation  of  the  place  he  had  just  lei\  reached  his  destination  M 
soon  as  he  did ;  and  althougli  he  had  marched  all  the  day  and  night  before,  and 
his  men  almost  exhausted  with  fatigue,  yet,  taking  Captain  BrockUhank  kdA 
aliout  ten  men  from  the  giirrison  at  Murlborough,  lie  marched  directly  back 
for  Sudhury.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  they  arrived  within  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  town,  near  where  a  body  of  about  500  Indians  had  pre- 
pared an  ambush  behind  tlie  hills.  From  thence  they  sent  out  two  or  three 
of  their  party,  who  cn^sstHl  the  march  of  the  English,  and,  iM'iug  discovered 
by  them,  affected  to  fly  through  fear,  to  decoy  them  into  a  pursuit.  Thif 
stratagem  succeeded,  and  with  great  Inildness  the  Indians  1>egan  the  attack. 
For  some  time  the  English  maintauied  good  order,  and,  having  ntreated  to 
an  adjacent  hill,  lost  but  live  men  for  near  four  hours.  Meantinie  tlie  Indians 
had  lost  a  great  nunilier,  which  so  increased  their  rage  that  they  resolved  to 
put  in  practice  another  stratngem,  which  it  seems  they  had  not  before  thought 
of.  They  immediately  set  the  woods  on  fire  to  windward  of  the  English, 
which  spread  with  great  rapidity,  owing  to  an  exceeding  high  wind  and 
the  dryness  of  the  grass  and  other  combustibles.  This  stratagem  likewise 
succeeded,  even  l)ctter  than  the  first ;  that,  although  it  served  to  bring  on  the 
attack,  was  ne^r  proving  fatal  to  its  originators,  but  this  was  crowned  with 
complete  success.  The  fury  of  the  flames  soon  drove  the  English  from  their 
advauta^reous  position,  which  gave  the  Lidians  an  opportunity  to  fall  upon 
them  with  their  tomahawks!  Many  were  now  able  to  fall  upon  one,  and 
resistance  fast  diminished.  All  but  about  twenty  were  killed  or  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors ;  among  the  former  Averc  the  two  captains ;  some 
of  those  that  escajied  took  shelter  in  a  mill  not  fiir  off,  and  were  saved  b? 
the  arrival  of  a  few  men  un<ler  Captain  Prentice^  and  a  company  under 
Captain  Croicell.  Both  of  these  oflicers  and  their  men  very  narrowly  es- 
caped the  fate  of  Wadsworih.*    As  the  former  was  about  to  fall  into  a  fatal 


house  was  bnmt  first,  and  thai  "  ai\cr\vards  they  destroyed  G5  more  there,  leaving  but  n 
houses  standing  in  the  whole  town.'' 

*  *'  So  insolent  were  the  Indians  grown  opon  their  first  success  against  Captaia  Wadtwor^ 
that  they  sent  us  word,  to  provide  store  of  good  cheery  for  they  intended  to  dine  with  as  [rt 
BofUmj  on  the  election  day/'    ChnmkU,  95. 
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mare,  be  was  rescued  by  a  company  from  a  garrison ;  and  as  tlic  lattor  ap- 
proacbed  Sudbury,  be  saved  binisclf  by  pursuuig  an  unexpected  rouU* ;  and, 
thougb  attacked,  bo  succeeded  ui  fighting  liis  way  through  tlie  Indians  witli 
a  loss  only  of  six  or  seven  of  bis  men.  Captain  CrotctlVs  arri^'al  at  this  time 
was  accidental,  tbougb  fortunate ;  l)eing  on  bis  return  from  Quabaog,  whither 
he  had  l>een  sent  to  reinforce  that  garrison.*  With  this  great  achievement 
ended  the  chief  operations  in  Massachusetts ;  and  we  iiave  now  to  return 
towards  Plimoutb. 

When  success  no  longer  attended  Philip  hi  3Iassachu setts,  those  of  bis 
allies  whom  he  had  seduced  into  the  war,  upbraided  and  accused  him  of 
bringing  all  their  mi&>f(irtuiies  upon  them ;  that  tliey  had  no  cause  of  war 
affaiust  the  Enghsh,  and  had  not  engti!(<Hl  in  it  bur  for  his  soUcitatiuns ;  and 
many  of  the  tril)es  scattered  theinscfves  in  diHerent  directions.  With  all 
that  would  follow  him,  as  a  last  retreat,  Philip  returned  to  Pokanoket.  The 
Pecoinptuck  or  Deertield  Indians  were  among  the  first  who  abandoned  his 
cause,  and  many  of  the  other  Nipmucks  and  Narragansets  soon  followed 
their  example. 

On  the  lltb  of  July,  he  attempted  to  surpritie  Taunton,  but  was  rcpulsedf. 
UiB  camp  was  now  at  Matapoiset.  The  English  came  upon  him  here,  under 
Captain  Churchy  who  captured  many  of  his  people,  but  he  escaped  over 
Taunton  River,  as  be  haJ  done  a  year  before,  but  in  the  o])[)ositc  direction, 
and  8creene<l  himself  once  more  m  the  woods  of  Pocasset.  He  used  numy 
stratagems  to  cut  off  Captain  Churchf  and  seems  to  liave  watched  and  fol- 
lowed him  Irom  place  to  ])Iace,  until  tiie  end  of  this  month ;  but  he  was 
continually  losing  one  company  of  his  men  ailer  anotlier.  Some  scouts 
ascertained  that  be,  and  many  of  his  men,  wiTe  at  a  certain  ]dace  upon 
Taunton  River,  and,  from  appearances,  were  about  to  rejKiss  it.  Ilis  camp 
was  now  at  this  place,  and  the  cliief  of  Iiis  warriors  witli  him.  Some  sol< 
diers  from  Bridgcwater  fell  upon  them  here,  on  Smiday,  July  30,  and  killed 
ten  warriors;  but  Philips  having  disguised  himself,  esi^ajxrd.t  Ilis  uncle, 
Mkompoin,  was  among  the  slain,  and  his  own  sister  taken  prisoner. 

The  late  attempt  by  Philip  upon  Taunton  had  caused  tlie  people  of  Bridge- 
water  to  be  more  watehful,  and  some  were  continually  on  the  scout.  Some 
time  in  the  day,  Saturday,  21)  July,  Ibnr  men,  as  they  were  ranging  the  woods, 
discovered  «»iic  Indian,  and,  rightly  judging  then;  were  more  at  hand,  made 
all  baste  to  inform  the  other  inhubitaiiLs  of  Bridgewater  of  their  discovery. 
Comfifti  Jflllis  and  Joseph  Kdson  were  "  pressed  "  to  go  "  jiost "  to  tlie  govern- 
or of  Phmouth,  at  Marshtield,  who  "went  to  Plimoutli  with  them,  tlie 
next  day,  [30  July,]  to  send  Caiituin  Church  with  his  company.  And  Captain 
Church  came  witli  them  to  Monpon^et  on  the  sabbath,  and  came  no  further 
tliat  day,  he  told  them  he  would  meet  them  tlie  next  day.'*  Here  JViUis  ami 
Edson  \t'i\  him,  and  arrived  at  home  in  the  evening,  tpon  hearing  of  the 
arrival  of  Church  in  their  neighborhood,  21  men  *^  went  out  on  Mtmday,  sup- 
posing to  meet  with  Captain  Church ;  but  tliey  cainti  u])on  the  enemy  and 
fought  with  them,  and  took  17  of  th(;in  alive^  and  also  much  plunder.  And 
they  all  returned,  and  not  one  of  them  fell  by  the  enemy ;  and  reeeived  no 
help  from  Church^  This  account  is  iriven  from  an  old  manuscript,  but  who 
its  author  was  is  not  certain.^  Churches  account  differs  considerably  from  it. 
He  says*  that  on  tho  evening  of  the  siune  day  he  and  his  company  marched 
firom  rlimouth,  ^  tliey  beard  a  smart  firing  at  a  distance  from  tliem,  but  it 


•  CMd  Indian  Chronicle  79,  9^2,  VX^IIitbhard,  m.^OooUna  M.S.  His!.— A  son  of  (%iptain 
Wadswortli  caused  a  monument  to  \tc  creeled  u[)on  the  place  of  ihis  fii^ht,  with  an  iiiscrlpticn 
upon  it,  which  lime  has  discovered  to  lie  erroneous  in  some  of  its  hi«iorii';il  pnriiculars.  It 
wta  recently  standing  to  the  west  of  Su<ll>ury  causeway,  a!>out  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
great  road 'thai  leads  from  Boston  to  Worcester,     IJoyt.  122.  ffiJmrs^'i.  :M)0. 

t  A  captive  negro  made  his  escape  from  Philip's  men,  and  ^ave  notice  of  their  ii 


mtcntion 


"wbereuiHjn  the  uihabil ants  gtood  upon  their  guard,  and  souldicrs  were  limously  sent  in  to 
Ibem  for  their  relief  and  defence."    Prfvalawy  of  J'rauer,  8. 

X  '*  Tis  said  that  he  had  newly  cut  off  his  hair,  that  he  might  not  be  known."  llubfnird, 
Aar.  101. 

^  It  is  published  by  Mr.  Mitchell ^  in  his  valuable  account  of  Rridgewater,  and  iupposcd  to  havo 
been  written  by  Comfort  IViilis,  named  above.    See  S  Coll.  M^.  Hi«L  Soc.  vu.  167. 
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1  jing  near  night,  nnd  tlio  firing  of  sliort  continuance,  they  missed  the  phea^ 
liiid  wc;nt  into  Bridgewator  town." 

On  the  1  AugiiRt,  tlic  intrepid  Church  came  upon  PMLip^a  liead-qinuleri^ 
killed  nnd  took  about  TIO  of  iiis  people,  Philip  hiniaelfvery  narrowly  e«cap» 
i!ig.  Sucli  wofl  his  precipitation,  tliat  he  leA  all  his  wampum  behind,  and  ha 
wife  and  Hon  fell  into  the  liands  of  Church. 

No  sooner  had  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  the  Indians  be&run  to  attract 
fittention,  (wliich,  however,  was  not  until  a  long  time  after  tijey  had  been 
destroyed,)  much  inquiry  was  made  concerning  the  fate  of  this  son  of  the 
ftunoiis  Afetacomct;  and  it  was  not  until  consideroble  time  had  elupBed,  that 
it  was  dJscovfTcd  that  he  was  sold  into  slaver}*!  It  is  gratifying  to  learn 
what  did  liecome  of  him,  although  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  must  cause  pain 
i:i  eveiT  humane  breast ;  not  more  for  the  lot  of  yoiuig  Mctacomtiy  tlion  for 
the  wretched  de]>rivity  of  the  minds  of  those  who  advised  and  executed  the 
decree  of  slaverj-  upon  him. 

Great  iiuuiIkts  of  Philip's  people  were  sold  for  slaves  in  foreign  counlriPB. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  war  Caiitain  Mostly  captured  80,  who  were  confined 
r.t  Plimouth.  In  S«^ptem!)er  following,  178  were  put  on  board  a  vcsael  com- 
manded by  Ca))t<Lin  Spra^te,  who  sailed  Irom  Plimnutli  with  tliem  for  Spain. 

Church*  relates  the  attack  of  Aug.  1  upon  the  flying  chief  as  follows >— 
''Next  morning,  [uA(t  the  skirmish  in  which  Jlkhompoin  was  killed,]  Gapt 
Church  moved  verv'  early  with  his  company,  which  was  increased  by  nuuijaf 
Bridgewater  that  fisti>d  under  liim  for  that  expedition,  and,  by  tbeif  piloting, 
he  soon  came,  very  still,  to  tin?  top  of  the  great  tree  which  the  enemy  bra 
fallen  across  the  river;  and  the  ea])taiu  spied  un  Indian  sitting  upon  the 
stump  of  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  he  clapped  his  gim  up,uud  had 
doubtless  dfspatclK'd  hiui,  but  that  one  of  his  ^^^vn  Indians  called  hastily  to 
him  not  to  fire,  for  he  heliev(>d  it  was  one  of  his  own  men ;  upon  which  the 
Indian  upon  th(>  slum])  looked  about,  and  Cu])t.  Churches  Indian,  seeing  his 
face,  perceived  his  mistake,  tor  he  knew  Iiim  to  l>c  Philip;  clapped  up  his 
gun  and  tinul,  hut  it  was  too  late;  for  Philip  imniediaterv  threw  himself  off 
the  stump,  leaped  down  a  Ivink  on  the  side  of  the  river,  and  made  his  escape. 
Ca])t.  Chvrch^  as  soon  as  possihh*,  got  over  the  river,  and  scattered  in  quest  of 
Philip  and  his  company,  hut  the  enemy  scjittered  and  fled  everj'  way;  but  he 
picked  up  a  consi<lerai»i(;  many  of  their  women  and  children,  among  which 
were  Philip^s  wile  and  son  of  idiout  nin(»  years  old."  The  reuiainder  of  the 
day  was  sj)ent  h\  pursuing  the  tlying  Philip^  who,  with  his  Narrngansets,  wu 
slill  formidaI>lo.  They  [>ieked  m\\  many  j»risoiiors,  from  whom  they  learned 
tlie  force  of  those  of  whom  they  were  in  pursuit.  Atniglit,  Church  was  under 
obligation  to  return  to  his  men  he  had  leA,  Init  conunissioned  Lightfooif  cap- 
tain, to  lead  u  pnity  on  discover)'.  Liirhtfooi  returned  in  the  morning  with 
good  success,  having  made  an  important  discover}',  nnd  tidcen  13  pri.sonrr& 
Church  innue(Uately  set  out  to  follow  up  their  advantage.  He  soon  came 
where  thev  had  made  fires,  and  shortlv  aller  overtook  their  women  ond  chil- 
(bx*n,  who  "  were  taint  and  tired,"  and  who  infonned  them  "that  Philips \fiih 
a  great  number  of  tlte  enemy,  were  a  little  betbre."  It  was  almost  sun.«et 
when  they  cume  near  «'nougli  to  obser\'e  them,  and  ^^  Philip  soon  came  to  s 
.'^top,  and  fell  to  breaking  and  chopping  wood,  to  make  fires ;  nnd  a  great 
noise  they  made."  Churchy  concentrating  his  followers,  fonned  thern  into  a 
circle,  and  set  down  "  whhout  any  noise  or  tire."  Their  prisoners  showed 
j'/reat  signs  of  fear,  but  wenj  easily  put  in  confidence  by  the  conciliatory  con- 
duct ot'  Church,  Thus  stooil  niat'terH  in  Churches  camp  through  the  night  of 
the  :2  August,  1()7().  At  dawn  of  day,  he  told  his  prisoners  tln^y  must  remain 
Still  wluTe  they  were,  until  the  tight  was  over,  (for  he  now  bad  every  reason 
(o  expect  a  sevtjre  one  shortly  to  tbllow,)  "or,  as  soon  us  the  firing  ceasf^ 
they  must  tbllow  the  tnieks  of  his  companv,  and  come  to  them.  (An  Indian 
Ls  next  to  a  bloodhound  to  follow  a  track.)  ^'f 

It  being  now  light  enough  to  make  the  onset.  Church  sent  forward  two 
soldiers  to  learn  Philiij's  position.    Philip,  no  less  wary,  had,  at  the  sauM     j 
time,  sent  out  two   spies,  to  see  if  any  were  in  pursuit  of  him.    Tlie  re*     i 

•  HisL  FkU^t  War,  98,  ed.  4lo.  t  Ibid.  90. 
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spcctivc  8i)ios  of  the  two  famous  rliiofst  jrave  the  alarm  to  both  camps  at  the 
ianie  time ;  hut,  unhappily  for  Philip^  his  antagonist  was  prepared  for  the 
event,  while  he  was  not  **  All  lied  at  tlio  first  tidinp?,  fof  the  spie.<s]  left 
their  kt.'ttles  boiling,  and  meat  roa.sting  upon  their  wooden  spits,  and  run 
into  a  swamp  with  no  other  breakfast,  than  what  Capt.  Church  allerwards 
tn*ated  them  witli.**  Church  sent  his  lieutenant,  Mr.  baac  Howland^  on  one 
side  of  the  swamp,  while  himself  nm  ujM>n  the  other,  each  with  a  small 
party,  hoping,  as  the  swamp  was  small,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any.  Ex- 
pirting  tliat  when  Philip  should  discovtrr  the  English  at  the  farther  extremi- 
ty of  tiie  swamp,  he  would  turn  back  in  his  own  track,  and  so  escape  at  the 
same  place  he  entered.  Church  had,  therefure,  stationed  an  ambush  to  entrap 
him  in  such  an  event  But  the  ^\tirinoss  of  Philip  disappointed  him.  He, 
thinking  that  the  English  would  jnirsue  him  into  the  swamp,  had  formed  an 
ambush  for  them  a&o,  but  was,  hi  like  manner,  disap])ointed.  He  had,  at 
the  same  time,  sent  forward  a  band  of  his  warriors,  who  fell  uito  the  hands  of 
Church  and  HowUauL  They,  at  first,  attempted  to  fly,  and  then  offered  re- 
sistance ;  but  Ckurdi  ordered  Mfdihiaa^  to  tell  them  the  impracticability  of 
such  a  step.  He  accordinglv  called  to  them,  and  said,  ^  If  they  fired  one  gun 
thty  were  all  dead  men,^  Tins  tlireat,  with  the  ])resence  of  the  English  and 
Indians,  so  amazed  them,  that  they  suffered  *'the  English  to  come  and  take 
the  gims  out  of  their  hands,  when  they  were  both  charged  and  cocked." 
Havuig  secured  these  with  a  guard,  armed  with  the  gims  just  taken  from 
them,  Church  presses  through  the  s>vamp  in  search  of  Philip,  towards  the 
end  at  which  that  chief  liad  entered.  Having  waited  until  ho  had  no  hopes 
of  ensnaring  Captain  Church,  Philip  now  moved  on  afler  the  company  he 
had  sent  forward,  and  thus  the  two  parties  met.  The  English  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  first  discovery,  and,  covered  by  trees,  made,  the  first  fire. 
Philip  stood  his  ground  for  a  timi^,  and  maintained  a  des[»erate  fi^ht ;  but,  a 
main  body  of  his  warriors  having  l>een  cajitured,  winch,  by  this  time,  lie 
began  to  apprehend,  as  they  did  not  come  to  his  aid,  he,  therefore,  fled  back 
to  the  point  where  he  entered  the  swamp,  and  thus  fell  into  a  second  am- 
bush. Here  the  English  were  worsted,  having  one  of  their  niunber  slaui, 
viz.  Thomas  Lucas,  f  of  Plimoiith :  thus  escaped,  lor  a  few  days,  Philip  and 
some  of  hid  best  captains:  such  were  Tuspiuptin  and  Tatoson.  This  was 
August  the  3d,  and  Philip's  numl>ers  had  decreased,  since  the  1st,  17^1,  by 
the  exertions  of  Church,  X 

Philip,  having  now  but  few  followers  lefl,  was  driven  from  place  to  place, 
and  lastly  to  his  ancient  seat  near  Pokanoket.  The  English,  for  a  long  time, 
had  endeavored  to  kill  him,  but  could  not  find  him  off  his  guard ;  for  he 
was  always  the  first  who  was  apprized  of  their  approach.  He  having  put  to 
death  one  of  his  own  men  for  advising  him  to  make  pc^ncc,  this  man's 
brother,  whose  name  was  Mdtrman,  fearing  the  same  fate,  deserted  him, 
and  gave  Captain  Church  an  account  of  his  situation,  and  offered  to  lead  him 
to  his  camp.  Early  on  Saturday  morning,  1^  Aug.,  Church  came  to  the 
swamp  where  Philip  wils  encamped,  and,  Ixifore  he  was  disroverod,  had 
placed  a  guard  about  it,  so  as  to  encompass  it,  except  a  small  place.  He 
then  ordered  Captain  Goldina;^  to  rush  into  the  swamp,  <ind  fall  upon  Philip 
in  his  camp;  which  he  immediately  did — but  was  discovered  as  he  ap- 
proached, and,  as  usual,  Philip  was  the  first  to  fly.  Having  but  just  a^iiked 
mm  sK'cp,  and  having  on  but  a  imrt  of  his  clothes,  he  fled  with  all  his 
might  Coming  directly  u])on  an  Englishman  and  an  Indian,  who  composed 
a  part  of  the  ambush  at  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  the  Englishman's  gun  missetl 
fire,  but  Alderman,  the  Indian,  whose  gun  was  loaded  with  two  balls,  **  sent 

*  One  of  Churches  Indian  soldicis,  hut  of  whom  he  makes  no  mention. 

t  An  improvident  fellow,  given  to  intoxicaticm,  and,  from  Church's  expression  about  his 
being  kilie<l,  '*'  not  \h*\i\^  *o  careful  nn  he  mig^t  have  been,"  it  leaves  room  to  doubt  whether 
ht  were  not,  at  tliis  time,  under  the  eflbcU  of  liiiuor.  He  had  been  oflen  fined,  and  oiice 
whipped,  for  getting  drunk,  beating  his  wife  and  chihlren,  defaming  the  character  of  deceased 
■agislrales,  and  other  misdemeanors. 

1  Churchj  41.    In  the  account  of  Tatoson,  Church's  narrative  is  continued. 

«  Captain  Roger  Qoiddtn^  of  R.  I.  Plimouth  granted  him  100  acres  of  land  oa  PocaaMt, 
is  1676,  for  hit  eminent  servicefl.    PHm,  Records. 
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one  through  his  heart,  aud  another  uot  above  two  inches  ironi  it.    He  ftO 
upon  his  lace  in  the  uiud  and  water,  with  his  gun  under  hiniL^ 

^'  Cold,  with  the  beast  be  slcw^  be  sleeps ; 
O'er  him  no  filial  spirit  weeps ; 

Even  that  be  lived,  is  for  his  conqueror's  tongue ; 
liy  foes  alone  his  dcath-souf  must  be  sung  j 

No  chronicles  but  theirs  snail  tell 

His  mournful  doom  to  future  times ; 

Mav  tlicsc  upon  hii<  virtues  dwell, 

And  in  his  fale  forget  his  crimes."— Spr ague. 

The  name  of  the  uian  stationed  with  Mdtrman  was  Caleb  Coohf*  who  hid 
shared  in  many  of  ChtarcKa  hazardous  expeditious  before  tlie  presenL  See- 
ing tliat  he  could  not  have  the  honor  of  killing  Philip,  he  was  dcsirouSi  if 
possible,  of  having  a  memento  of  the  michty  exploit  lie  therefore  prevaiJed 
upon  •Alderman  to  exchange  guns  witli  lum.  This  gun  was  kept  in  toe  iainil^ 
until  tiie  present  century,  when  the  late  Isaac  Lothrop,  Esc|.  or  Plimouth  ob- 
tained tlie  lock  of  it  from  Mr.  Sulvanus  Cook,  late  of  Kmgston.  iS^^lraniif 
was  great-grandson  of  Caleb.\  The  stock  and  barrel  of  the  guu  are  still  re- 
tained by  the  descendants  of  the  name  of  Cook,l  There  is  a  gun-lock  shown 
in  the  library  of  the  ]\Iass.  Hist.  Soc.  said  to  be  the  same  which  Aldamui 
used  iu  shootuig  Philip.  This  Alderman  was  a  subject  of  Wtetcanoo,  who,  in 
the  commencement  oi  this  war,  went  to  the  governor  of  Plimouth,  and  de- 
sired to  remain  in  peace  with  the  English,  and  immediately  took  up  his  resi- 
dence upon  nu  island,  remote  from  the  tribes  engaged  in  it  But,  uier  /%Z^ 
had  n^turned  to  his  own  country,  JMerman,  upon  some  occasion,  TisiMd 
him.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  learned  the  fate  of  his  brother  beftra 
spoken  of;  or  he  may  have  been  killed  in  his  presence.  This  caused  hk 
flight  to  the  English,  which  he  thought,  probably,  tlie  last  resort  for  ven- 
geance, lie  "C4mie  down  from  thence,  says  Church;  (where  PhUip^s  cmm 
now  was,)  on  to  Sand  Point  over  against  Trips,  and  hollow'd,  and  inue 
signs  to  be  fetchM  over "  to  tlie  island.  lie  was  immediately  brought  over, 
and  cave  the  infonnation  de^sired.    Captain  Church  had  biu  just  arrived  npon 

Rhode  Island,  and  was  aI)out  eight  miles  from  the  upper  end,  where  mSdtr- 

--------  ,»j 

who 

immediately  ask'd  Capt  Church  what  he  y)o\ddgive  to  hear  some  news  f{fPkSfy. 
Ho  reply'd.  That  was  what  he  wanted,^  The  expedition  was  at  once  entered 
upon,  and  •Alderman  went  as  their  pilot  But  to  retiuii  to  tlie  fall  of  Philip  ^~ 
"  By  this  time,"  continues  Church,  "  the  enemy  perceived  they  were  way- 
laid on  the  east  side  o{  the  swamp,  tacked  short  al)Out,''  and  were  led  om  of 
their  dangerous  situation  by  the  great  Ca])tain  Annawoiu  "  The  man  dott 
had  shot  down  Philip  ran  with  all  speed  to  Capt  Church,  aud  informed  him 
of  lib  ex})loit,  who  commanded  him  to  be  silent  about  it,  aud  let  no  nan 
moi-e  know  it  until  they  had  drove  the  swamp  clean ;  but  when  they  hid 
drove  the  swam])  through,  and  found  the  enemy  Imd  escaped,  or  at  least  the 
most  of  them,  and  the  sun  now  up,  and  tlie  dew  so  gone  tnat  they  could  doI 
•easily  track  them,  the  whole  comjmny  met  together  at  the  place  where  the 
enemy's  night  shelter  was,  and  then  Ca])t  Church  gave  them  tbe  news  of 
Philip^s  death.  Upon  which  tlie  whole  armyj  gave  tliree  loud  huzaSi 
Capt  Church  ordered  his  lM)dy  to  be  pulled  out  of  the  mire  on  to  the  uplind. 
So  some  of  Capt  Churches  Indians  took  hold  of  him  by  liis  stockings,  and 


^  Baylies y  in  his  N.  Plymouth,  ii.  168,  says  his  nnmc  was  Franriji ;  but  as  he  gives  uo  aallm^ 
ity,  we  adlioro  to  oldtT  autliority, 

t  This  Caleb  Cook  was  son  o^  Jacob,  of  PliniouUi,  and  was  bom  there  29  Mar.  1651.  He 
bad  two  or  moro  hrothorsj  Jacob,  lx)m  14  May,  1653,  and  Francis,  5  Jan.  1663—4.  HoKf 
it  is  not  probable  that  Fninn's  was  a  soldier  at  thifl  time,  as  he  was  only  in  his  13th  year. 

t  Col.  Mass.  Ilht.  Soc.  iv.  fi3. 

^  Eighteen  English  and  twenty-two  Indians  constituted  his  army  a  week  bcfote:  bat^ 
know  not  how  many  wcn>  at  the  taking  of  Philip j  tiiough  we  may  siippoira  about  toe  sai 
nomber.  Hence  this  expedition  cost  the  colony  £9. 
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■ome  by  his  small  breeches,  being  otlienvisc  iiakcti,  and  drew  him  through 
the  mud  mto  the  upland ;  and  a  doleful,  grout,  nuked  dirty  beast,  he  looked 
like."  Captain  Chvaxh  then  said,  ^  Forasmuch  as  he  has  caused  many  an  Ene- 
mas body  to  -lie  unburied  and  rot  above  ground,  not  one  of  his  bones  shall  be 


With  the  ffrcat  chie(  fell  five  of  his  most  trusty  followers,  one  of  whom 
WB8  his  chief  captain's  sou,*  and  the  very  Indian  who  fired  the  first  gun  ut 
the  commencement  of  the  war. 

**  Philip  liaving  one  very  remarkable  hand,  being  much  scarred,  occasioned 
by  the  splittuiff  of  a  pistol  in  it  formerly,  Capt  Church  gave  the  head  and 
that  hanu  to  Mlermanj  the  Indian  who  sliot  him,  to  show  to  such  gentlemen 
as  would  bestow  gratuities  upon  him;  and  accordingly  he  got  many  a 
penny  by  it.''t 

The  barbarous  usage  of  beheading  and  quartering  traitors  was  now  exe- 
cuted upon  the  fallen  Philip,  Churai,  "  calling  his  old  Indian  executioner, 
bid  him  behead  and  quarter  him.  Accordingly,  he  came  with  his  hatchet, 
and  stood  over  him,  but  before  he  struck,  he  made  a  small  si>eech,  directing 
it  to  PhUip,^  saying,  ^  You  have  been  a  very  great  man,  and  have  made  many  a 
Man  afraid  of  w>u ;  but  so  big  as  you  be  I  wiu  now  chop  your  ass  for  youJ*  He 
then  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  his  onlers. 

Hi8  head  was  sent  to  Plimouth,  where  it  was  exposed  upon  a  gibbet  for 
90  years,  and  one  of  his  hands  to  Boston,  where  it  was  exlubited  m  savage 
Criumpli,  and  his  mangled  Ixxly  was  denied  the  right  of  sepulture.  It  Iiaviuff 
been  quonered,  was  hung  upon  four  trees,  and  there  left  as  a  monument  of 
■hocking  barbarity. 

Churai  and  his  company  returned  to  the  island  the  same  day,  and  arrived 
with  the  prisoners  at  Plimoutli  two  da^'s  after,  namely,  Tuesday,  August  15, 
** /an^ng  through  all  the  woods  in  their  wuv."  They  now  "received  tlieir 
premium,  which  was  30  shillings  per  lieud,^  for  all  enemies  killed  or  taken, 
« instead  of  all  wages,  and  Phxlxp^s  head  went  at  the  same  price."  This 
aaumnted  to  only  four  and  sixpence  a-piece,  "  which  was  all  tlie  reward  they 
had,  except  the  honor  of  killing  Philip." 

Having  in  the  year  1834  visited  the  memorable  retreat  of  the  Wampanoag 
aachems,  we  can  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  its  situation.  There  is  a 
natural  angular  excavation,  in  an  almost  perpendicular  rock,  about  6  or  7  feet 
fift>m  its  base,  where  it  is  said  Philip  and  some  of  his  chief  men  were  sur- 
prised on  tlic  morning  of  tlie  12  August.  We  have  in  tlie  Life  of  MassasoU 
described  Mount  Hope,  and  it  is  at  the  north  part  of  it  that  the  high  rock  is 
aituated ;  variously  estimated  fi-om  30  to  50  feet  in  height,  and  is  nearly  2 
miles  from  the  village  of  Bristol.  From  the  seat,  or  throne  of  Kii«ro  Philip, 
as  some  have  colled  it,  a  fine  \iew  of  Mount  Hope  Bay  opens  upon  us.  Near 
the  foot  of  the  rock  is  a  fine  spring  of  water,  known  to  this  day  by  the 
name  of  Philip^s  Spring, 

Mr.  Mden,  the  curious  collector  of  epitaphs,  sa^s  ^  the  late  Lieut.  Gov. 
Bratifordj  [who  died  at  Bristol  in  1808,1  in  early  life,  knew  an  aged  squaw. 
irho  was  one  of  PhUip*s  tribe,  was  well  acquainted  vritli  this  sagamore  in 
her  3'outhful  days,  and  had  often  been  in  his  wigwam.  The  information, 
through  her,  is,  therefore,  very  direct,  as  to  the  identical  spot,  where  he  fixed 
his  anode.  It  was  a  few  steps  south  of  Capt  James  J)e  Wolfe^s  summer 
bouse,  near  the  brow  of  a  hill,  but  no  vestige  of  the  wigwam  remains. 
The  eastern  side  of  this  hill  is  very  steep,  vostly  more  so  than  that  at  Horse 
Neck,  down  wliich  the  intrepid  Putnam  trotted  his  sure-footed  steed,  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  a  knight  of  the  tenth  century."  "  When  Churches  men 
were  about  to  rush  upon  Philip,  he  is  said  to  have  evaded  them  by  spring- 
ing from  his  wigwam  as  they  were  entering  it,  and  rolling,  like  a  hogshead, 
down  the  precipice,  which  looks  towards  the  bay.  liaving  reached  the 
lower  part  of  this  firigfatful  ledge  of  rocks,  without  breaking  his  bones,  ho 
got  ufion  his  feet,  and  ran  along  the  shore  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  about 
100  rods,  and  endeavored  to  screen  himself  in  a  sAvamp,  tlien  a  quagmire, 
but  now  terra  firma." 

*  Very  probably  a  son  of  Uncompcin,  or  Wootui$hum.  \  PhUip^s  War. 
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How  much  of  the  above  is  apocryplial  is  uncertain,  but  tliat  a  part  of  it 
is  I  have  no  doubt.  That  PhUxps  camp  was  near  the  top  of  Mount  Hope  at 
the  time  he  was  surprised,  is  coutraiy  to  rational  conclusion,  but  seems 
rather  to  liavc  been  fixed  there  by  the  imagination  of  some  onc^  for  the 
pleasure  it  might  afford  them  in  contemplating  the  manner  of  the  chiefs 
escape  by  rolling  down  a  rugged  precipice. 

During  the  bloody  contest,  the  pious  fathers  wrestled  long  and  often  vritfa 
their  God,  in  prayer,  that  he  would  prosi)er  tlicir  arms  and  deliver  their 
enemies  into  their  hands ;  and  when,  upon  statcil  days  of  prayer,  the  IndiaDi 
gained  advantage,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  rebuke  of  Providence,  and  ani- 
mated them  to  greater  sincerity  and  fervor ;  and  on  the  contrary,  when  their 
arms  prevailed  upon  such  days,  it  was  viewed  as  an  immediate  interposition 
in  tlieir  favor.  The  philosophic  mind  will  be  shocked  at  the  expressions  of 
some,  very  eminent  in  that  day  for  piety  and  excellence  of  mom]  lile.  Dr. 
Increase  Mather,*  in  sixaking  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  m  bringing  about  the 
destruction  of  the  Lidians,  says,  ''Nor  could  they  [the  English]  cease  cryinc 
to  the  Lord  against  Philip,  until  they  had  prayed  the  bullet  into  his  heart* 
And  in  speaking  of  the  slaughter  of  Philip's  people,  at  Narragaiisct,  he  aay^ 
''We  have  heard  of  two-and-twent}'  Indian  captaiiifs  slain  all  of  them,  aiid 
brought  do\i\ii  to  hell  in  one  day.**  Again,  in  speaking  of  a  chief  who  had 
sneered  at  the  English  religion,  and  who  had,  "  withal,  added  a  most  hideous 
blasphemy,  inmiediately  upon  which  a  bullet  took  him  in  the  head,  sod 
dashed  out  his  brains,  sending  his  cursed  soul  in  a  moment  amongst  tbe 
devils,  and  blasphemers,  in  hell  fonjvor."  f 

The  low  and  vulgar  (epithets  |  sneeringly  cast  upon  the  Indians  by  their 
English  contemporarif^s  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  a  shigle  individual,  but  lo 
the  English  in  general.§  It  is  too  obvious  that  the  early  historians  Tiewed 
the  Indians  as  inferior  IxMUgs,  and  some  went  so  fur  us  hunlly  to  allow  them 
to  be  human. 

Like  Massasoit,  Philip  always  opposed  the  introduction  of  Christiainqr 
among  his  people.  When  Mr.  Eliot  urged  u])on  him  its  great  importaiioe^ 
he  said  he  cared  no  more  for  the  gospel  than  he  did  for  a  button  upon  lus 
coat.  II  This  does  not  very  well  agree  witli  the  account  of  Mr.  GooImi 
respecting  Philip*s  feelings  U[)on  rehgious  matters;  at  least,  it  shows  thst 
there  was  a  time  when  Ik;  was  willing  to  listen  to  such  men  as  the  exceflent 
and  benevolent  GooJcin.  h\  s]K>akiug  of  the  Wamponoa^  he  says,  '^Thm 
are  some  that  have  hopes  of  their  greatest  and  chieft^st  sachem,  named  P^iSn, 
living  at  Pawkunnawkutt.  Some  of  his  chief  men,  as  I  hear,  stand  ireD 
inclined  to  hear  the  gospi^l :  and  himself  is  a  f>crs(m  of  good  understanding 
and  knowledge  in  the  lu^st  things.  I  have  heard  him  speeds  very  ^ood  wonl% 
arguing  that  his  couscicnce  is  convicted :  but  yet,  though  his  will  is  bowed  to 
embrace  Jesus  Christ,  his  sensual  and  carnal  lusts  ore  strong  bands  to  hoU 
him  fust  under  Sataii's  dominions.'^  IT  And  Dr.  Mather  adds,  "  It  was  notku 
before  the  hand  which  now  writes,  [1700,]  u[)on  a  certain  occasion  took  off 
the  jaw  from  the  exposed  skuU  of  tliat  blasphemous  leviathan ;  and  the  re- 
nowned Samuel  Lee  hath  sincf;  Ix^en  a  pastor  to  an  English  connregatioa, 
sounding  and  showing  the  praises  of  heaven,  u^)on  that  very  spot  or  ground, 
where  Philip  and  his  Indians  were  lately  worshipping  of  the  devil.'*** 

The  error  that  Philip  was  grandson  to  Massasoit,  is  so  well  known  to  he 
such,  tliat  it  would  hardly  seem  to  have  required  notice,  but  to  infonn  tfas 


*  In  his  "  Prrvalency  of  Prayer,"  page  10.  t  Ibid,  page  7- 

X  Such  as  dogt,  wolees,  blood-hotinds,  demons,  devil s-incarnaU,  caitiffsy  hell^hounat,  Jkait, 
monslerSf  beasts,  &c.    Occasional  quotations  will  show  what  authors  have  used  these. 

$  The  author  of  **  Indian  Tales  "  has  fathered  all  he  could  think  of  upon  Mr.  Ihibbard,  Bt 
fiMtv  Ae  called  upon  to  point  out  the  passage  in  that  valuable  author'^  works  where  hslw 
failed  one  or  anu  of  the  Indians  "  hdl-hounds."  Such  loose,  gratuitous  oxpresuoos  «iU  Ml 
do  at  the  bar  of  history. 

U  Ma^alia. 

IT  1  Cofl.  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  i.  200. 

**  Mr.  Lee  was  taken  by  the  French  in  a  vo^'age  to  England,  and  earned  into  their  eoHhyf 
where  he  died,  in  1691.  This  event,  it  was  thought,  hastened  his  eud.  Pcrliaps  Um  flK 
vivinj^  natives  did  not  attribute  the  disaster  to  his  usurping  their  territory,  and  teadim  • 
religion  they  could  not  believe }  but  ini|^t  tbey  not  with  equal  propriety  t 
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reader  of  its  origin.  The  fullowiog  passage  from  John  JossdyrCs  work  * 
will,  besides  proving  hiin  to  be  tlic  author  of  the  error,  at  least  the  first  writer 
that  so  denominates  him,  furnisli  some  valuable  information.  Speakine  of 
the  Indians  in  general,  lie  says,  ^  Their  beads  arc  their  money ;  of  these, 
tliere  are  two  sorts,  blue  beads  and  white  beads ;  the  first  is  their  gold,  the 
last  their  silver.  These  they  work  out  of  certain  shells,  so  cunnuigly,  that 
ueitlier  Jtw  nor  DevU,  can  counterfeit,  f  They  drill  tliem  and  string  them, 
and  make  many  curious  works  with  tliem,  to  adorn  tlie  persons  of  their  sag- 
amores and  principal  men,  and  young  women,  as  belts,  girdles,  tablets,  borders 
for  their  womcn^s  hair,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  links  to  hang  in  their  ears. 
Priure  Philip,  a  little  Iiefore  I  came  for  England,  [1(>7'1,]  coming  to  Boston, 
had  a  coat  on  and  buskins  set  thick  with  these  l)oad8,  in  pleasant  wild  works, 
and  a  broad  belt  of  the  same ;  his  accoutrements  were  valued  at  £20.  The 
English  merchant  giveth  them  \0a.  a  fatliom  for  their  white,  and  ais  much 
iuon%  or  near  upon,  for  their  blue  beads."  "  The  roytelet  now  of  die  Pocan- 
akets  is  priucf!  Philip,  alias  Mdacon,  tlio  grandson  of  MaaaaaoitP  X 

While  Mrs.  Roudandaon  was  a  captive  in  the  wilderness  with  the  allies  of 
Philip,  she  mentions  meeting  witli  nim ;  and  although  she  speaks  often  with 
bitterness  of  the  Indians  in  general,  yet  of  him  nothing  of  that  nature  appears 
in  her  joumaL  The  party  she  was  witli  visited  Phuip  on  the  west  siae  of 
the  Connecticut,  about  five  miles  above  Northfiekl,  tnen  called  Squakeag, 
Saving  arrived  at  tlie  point  of  crossing,  Mrs.  RouHandmm  says,  *^  We  must  go 
over  the  river  to  Philip's  crew.  When  I  was  in  the  canoe^  I  could  not  but  be 
•mazed  at  the  numerous  crew  of  pagans  that  were  on  the  bank  on  the  other 
flide."  She  was  much  afraid  they  meant  to  kill  her  here,  but,  being  assured 
to  the  contrary,  become  more  resigned  to  her  fate.  ''Then  came  one  of 
them,  (she  says,)  and  gave  me  two  spoonfuls  of  meal  (to  comfort  me,)  and 
•nocher  gave  me  ban  a  pint  of  peas,  which  was  worth  more  than  many 
buahels  at  another  time.  Then  I  went  to  see  King  PkUip ;  he  bade  me  come 
m  and  sit  down ;  and  asked  me  whether  I  would  smoke  it ;  (a  usual  compli- 
190111  now  a  days,  among  the  saints  and  sinners ;)  but  this  no  ways  suited 
fae."} 

**  Dining  my  abode  in  this  place,  Philip  spake  to  me  to  make  a  shirt  for 
hia  boy,  which  I  did ;  for  which  he  gave  me  a  shilling."  **  Afterward  he 
•iked  me  to  make  a  cap  for  his  boy,  for  which  he  invited  me  to  dinner ;  I 
went,  and  he  gave  me  a  |)ancake,  about  as  big  as  two  fingers ;  it  was  made 
oT  parched  wheat,  beaten  and  fried  in  bears'  grease ;  but  I  thouglit  I  never 
Caated  pleasanter  meat  in  my  life."  | 

It  ifl  extremely  gratifying  to  hear  any  testimony  in  favor  of  the  humanity 
of  a  chief  who  in  his  time  was  so  much  execrated.  To  say  the  least  of 
PhSii^s  humanky,  it  was  as  great  towanls  captives,  so  far  as  we  have  any 
knowledge,  as  was  that  of  any  of  the  English  to  the  captive  Indians. 

As  the  Indians  were  returning  from  their  recesses  upon  the  Connecticut, 
^in  what  is  now  New  Haninshire  and  Vermont,)  towards  Wachuset,  ^  having 
indeed  my  life,  (says  Mrs.  AtH/Dondaon,)  but  little  spirit,  PkUip,  who  was  in  the 
eompanv.  came  up,  and  took  me  by  tne  hand,  and  said, '  Two  weeks  more  and 
guutkaUhe  misbress  agairC  I  asked  him  if  he  spoke  true :  he  said, '  Yes,  and 
fitkkhf  you  ahaU  eowu  to  your  matter  IT  agam,^  who  liad  been  gone  from  us 
three  weeka"** 

In  bringing  our  account  of  this  truly  great  man  towards  a  close,  we  must 
not  forget  to  present  the  reader  with  a  specimen  of  the  language  in  which  he 
apoke.    The  following  is  the  Lord's  prayer  in  Wampaiioag : — 

JVeo-ffcam  hei-uhrqut^  ^ut-tian-ai-am-^nch  koo-we-su-onk,  kuk-ket-as-soo-tam- 
momk  payHM-moo-^ddif    hd'te'fian4am'00-onk    ne   nai,    ne-ya-ne   ke-sukrqui 

*  Aeeoanl  of  two  Voyam  to  New  England,  142, 143. 

t  Of  tJiit  be  was  miiiniomicd.  There  was  much  spurious  wampum,  which  became  a  sub- 
jcrl  of  legitlatioB.    See  HazartPt  Hist.  Col.  vol.  ii. 

X  Aeeouot  of  two  Voyaams  to  New  EnirlaiH),  \UJ.  Tie  is  nNo  mlled  :n'«'*n'l^on  of  Miausa- 
firit,  in  the  work  entitled  Present  Slate  of'  New  England,  in  irgpfct  to  the  Indum  War,  kH. 
L«oiidon,  1676  ',  the  auibor  of  that  work  doubtless  copied  from  Josselvn. 

d  Narrmtive  of  her  Coptitity,  38,99.  '  fl  Ibid.  40. 

i  QHumapim.    See  bis  Lifa  **  Narrative  of  Mis.  Kotolandscn,  68. 
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kah  ohrke-iL  ^'aa-ma-i-in-ne-an  ho-ko-ke-avk-o-da-t  mU-as-tsyk-ok-ke  pe- 
tuk-qun-iug,  Kah  ah-quo-an'tam-a-i-in-ne'tm  num-matchre-at'Onr'an'On-aikf 
nt'-wuich-e  ne-na-umn  tconk  nvi'Ok'quo-ctn'tam'aur-O'Un'non'Og  niAr-noh  pamA 
noQ-na-mon-tuk-qiMh-who-naiij  kah  ahque  sag'kom-pa-gin'ne'an  en  qvifnekd' 
tu-ong'O-nit,  qvt  poh'^uiruma-sin-nt-an  wutch  matck-i-tut,* 

Since  we  ore  upon  curiosities,  the  following  inay  very  pro])er]y  be  added. 
There  is  to  be  seen  in  the  library'  of  the  Mass.  Ilist.  Society  a  large  skimmer, 
which  some  liave  mistaken  for  a  bowl,  cut  out  of  the  root  of  ash,  that  n^ 
dold  about  two  Quarts.  On  this  article  is  this  historical  inscriptioD,  in  gih 
letters:  "^  trophy  from  the  wiffioam  of  Ki.vu  Philip;  when  he  teas  riainm 
1676,  6y  Richard  ;  presented  hy  Lbenczer  Richard,  his  grandson^  \ 


CHAPTER  m. 
LIVES  OF  PHILIFS  CHIEF  CAPTAINS. 

NAifuiiTEiroo — Reasons  ftrr  his  aiding  Philip — His  former  name — Meets  the  Em^kk 
and  Indians  under  Captain  Peirse — Fights  and  destroys  his  ichoU  company  ml  rtw- 
tucket — Incidents  relating  to  that  fight — JS'otice  of  Captain  Peirse — ^ainmtemo9  sm^ 
prised  and  taken — His  magjianimitif — Speech  to  his  captors — Is  exee%Ued  mmi  kk 
oody  burnt  —  Cassassinnamon  —  Catapazet  —  Monopoide  —  Arkawo!!  —  IHm  MStap^ 
from  the  swamp  when  Philip  was  killed — Captain  Church  sent  out  to  capture  Jkim 

Discovers  his  retreat — Takes  him    prisoner — His   magnanimous    Mutviar Bu 

speech  to    Church — Presents  him  with  Philip's  ornaments — Description  ef  t\em 
Church  takes  Annawon  to  Pli mouth  ^    where  he  is  put  to  death — QuiirirAPiv— lb 
connections  and  marriage — At  the  capture  of  Ijancaster — Account   of  his  wiwu 
Weetamoo — He  is  taken  and  shot — TusPAquiN — His  sales  of  lands— His   9pum 
tions  in  Philip^ s  War — Surrenders  himself,  and  is  put  to  death — Refleetioms  wm 
his    executioners — Tatosow — Early  notices  of —  Captures  a  garrison  in  irm- 
outh — Trial  and  execution  of  Keweenam — Totoson  dies  of  a  broken  ikcorf— >Bltt> 
ROW  cruelly  murdered — Tyases. 

NANUNTENOO,  son  of  Miantunnomoh^  "•  was  chief  sachem  of  all  ihi 
Narragansets,  and  heir  of  all  his  fatlicr^s  pride  and  insolcncy,  as  ^^ell  at  of 
his  malice  against  the  English.^' ^  Notwithstanding  this  branding  characto*, 
drawn  by  a  conteni[)orar}',  wc  need  only  look  into  the  life  of  MJaniunnmmlk^ 
to  find  excuse  for  ^  malice  and  insolency  "  tenfold  more  than  was  contained 
in  the  breast  of  J^Tanunienoo, 

The  English  had  cut  to  pieces  the  women  and  children  of  his  tribe,  baned 
them  to  death  in  their  wigwams,  and  left  tlieir  mangled  bodies  bleaching  ia 
the  wintry  hlast !  The  swamp  ^ght  of  the  19  Dec.  1675,  could  not  be  Urn- 
gotten  I  ATanunttnoo  escaped  from  this  scone,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  hi 
acqiiitted  himself  agreeably  to  the  character  wc  have  of  him. 

The  first  name  by  which  he  was  known  to  the  English  was  CanomAd, 
though,  like  others,  his  name  was  -WTittcn  with  many  variations.  In  1674|  be 
was  styled  **  chief  surviving  sachem  of  Narraganset,"  and  in  a  deed  in  "wlikh 
he  was  so  styled  his  name  is  written  ^  JSTaumawnoantonnew  alias  QuammcU^ 
eldest  son  now  living  of  ARaniomomio/*  §  He  had  been  in  Boston  the  Oete- 
ber  before  tlie  war,  upon  a  treaty,  at  which  time  he  received,  among  odicr 
presents,  a  silver-laced  coat  Dr.  Mather  says,  speaking  of  the  Narragaiiiel% 
**  their  great  sachem  called  Quanonchet,  was  a  nrincipal  ringleader  in  the 
Narragauset  war,  and  had  as  great  an  interest  ana  influence,  as  can  be  mdof 


*  Elioea  Indian  Bible,  Luke  xi.  S- 

t  No  mention  is  made  to  whom,  or  when  it  was  presented.  It  does  not  appear  to  a  labt 
of  such  anti<]uitv  as  its  inscription  pretends ;  and  the  truth  of  which  may  very  naioiWf  fct 
questioned,  in  this  particular,  when  the  more  glaring  error  of  the  name  of  Uie  penon  IM  Is 
have  killed  PhUtp,  is  starinr  us  in  the  face. 

X  Hubbardf  67.— >Mr.  Olamixon  calls  him  **  the  mighty  sachem  of  Narraguisct.''- 
mStinnrem 

}  Potter't  Hist  Narraganset,  CoU.  R.  Hist,  Soc.  ui.  172. 
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any  among  the  Indians ;"  *  and  that,  **^  when  ht  was  taken  and  slain,  it  was  an 
amazing  stroke  to  the  enemy."  f 

The  name  of  Cammchet  stands  first  to  the  treaty,  to  which  wo  have  just 
alluded,  which  was  entered  into  at  Boston,  18  Oct.  1675.  Bv  that  treaty,  the 
Narragansets  agreed  to  deliver  to  the  English  in  10  days,  ^  all  and  euery  one 
of  the  said  Indians,  whether  belonging  vnto  Philip,  the  Pocosset  Sqva,  or  the 
Saconett  Indians,  Quabaug,  Hadley,  or  any  other  sachems  or  people  that 
haue  bin  or  are  in  hostillitie  witli  the  Eu^lisli,  or  any  of  their  allies  or  abet- 
tors." t     I'h^  names  to  the  treaty  are  as  iollows : 

"Quana-ncuett's  \/  mark, 
WiincHses,  sachem  in  behalf  of  himself  and  Conuiiucus  and  the  Old 

Richard  Smith,  Queen  and  romhani  and  Quaunajyeen,    (seal) 

James  Browive,  Manatannoo  counceller  Jus  -f- 

Samuel  Gorton,  Jr.  mark,  and  Cannonacus  in  his  behalf,    (seal) 

Interpreters,  Ahanmanpowett's  -|-  mcurk, 

JoHir  Nowhenett's  X  nutrk,  counceller  and  his    (seal) 

Indian  interpreier,  Cornman,  cheiffe  counceller  to 

Ninnegrctt,  in  his  behalfe,  and  a  seal  (S.f* 

The  Indians  having  carried  their  whirlwind  of  war  to  the  very  doors  of 
Plimouth,  caused  the  sending  out  of  Captain  Peirce,  (or  as  his  name  is  uni- 
fimnly  in  the  records,  Peirse,)  to  divert  tlicm  from  these  ravages,  and  destroy 
as  many  of  them  as  ho  was  able.  He  had  a  large  company,  consisting  of  70 
men,  120  of  whom  were  friendly  Indians.  With  these,  no  doubt,  Peirse 
thought  himself  safe  against  any  power  of  the  Indians  in  that  region. 

Meanwhile  this  most  valiant  chief  captain  of  the  Narragansets,  Acrnunte 
no*,}  learning,  we  presume,  by  liis  spies,  the  direction  the  English  were  tak 
in^  assembled  his  warriors  at  a  crossing  place  on  Pawtucket  River,  at  a 
point  adjacent  to  a  ulace  since  called  Mleborough-  Gore,  and  not  far  distant 
fhmi  Pawtucket  falls.  It  is  judged  that  J^anuntenoo  was  upon  an  expedition 
Co  attack  Plimouth,  or  some  of  trie  adjacent  towns,  for  his  force  was  estimated 
at  upwards  of  300  men. 

On  arriving  at  this  fatal  place,  some  of  ^anvmienoo's  men  showed  them 
•elves  retiring,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  This  stratagem  succeed- 
«d« — Pfxrst  followed.  ||  No  sooner  was  he  upon  the  western  side,  than  the 
warriors  of  Ndnuntenoo,  like  an  avalanche  from  a  mountain,  rushed  down 
upon  him ;  nor  striving  for  coverts  from  which  to  fiffht,  more  than  their  foes, 
might  them  face  to  face  with  the  most  determined  bravery. 

A  part  of  Ndnuntenoo^s  force  remained  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  to  pre- 
vent the  retreat  of  the  English,  which  they  most  effectually  did,  as  in  the 
event  will  appear.  When  Captain  Petr^e  saw  himself  hemmed  in  by  num- 
bers on  every  side,  he  drew  up  his  men  upon  the  margin  of  the  river,  in  two 
nmkfl,  back  to  back,1Fand  in  this  manner  fought  until  nearly  all  of  them  were 
aluii.  Peirse  had  timely  sent  a  messenger  to  Providence  for  assistance,  and 
although  the  distance  could  not  have  been  more  than  six  or  eight  miles,  fi-om 
aoine  inexplicable  cause,  no  succor  arrived ;  and  Mr.  Hubbard*^  adds,  ^  As 
flokmion  saith,  a  faithful  messenger  is  as  snow  in  hanest." 

This  dreadful  fight  was  on  Sunday,  26  March,  1676,  when,  as  Dr.  Mather 
myn,  "'Capt  Peirse  was  slain  and  forty  and  nine  English  with  him,  and  eight, 
Cor  more,)  Indians,  who  did  assist  the  English."  The  Rev.  Mr.  JVetsman  of 
Rehoboth  wrote  a  letter  to  Plimouth,  dated  the  day  after  the  shiugliter,  in 

•  Brief  HisL  t6.  t  PrevaUney  of  Prayer,  11. 

i  It  nay  be  wen  at  large  m  HazanPt  CoUectiont,  i.  636,  537. 

f  Tbat  Namndemoo  commanded  in  person  in  the  fight  with  the  force  under  Capt.  Peirte  has 
a  (|QeetioD ;  indeed,  our  only  authority  is  not  very^  explicit  upon  the  matter,  {Hubbard ^ 
rn'mmoenfi  7.)  who  (^Merres  that  when  JMnison  surprisecf  him,  he  "  was.  at  that  moment, 
divertiaing  himself  with  the  recital  of  Capt.  Peirs^s  slaughter,  surprized  by  his  men  a  few 
dm  before." 

I  Dr.  Mslker  (Brief  Hist,  t^)  says,  "  a  small  number  of  the  enemv  who  in  desperate 
■aMcty  ran  away  from  them,  ana  they  went  limping  to  make  the  English  believe  they  were 
lUMt   and  ilnit  edected  their  object 

f  iktmes  HiH.  Scitnala,  ISl.  «•  Narrative,  M. 
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which  he  says,  **32  of  our  English,  and  11  IiidiauR,^  were  akuD.*  The  com- 
paDy  was,  no  doubt,  increased  by  some  who  volunteered  as  they  miircfaed 
through  the  country,  or  by  such  as  were  taken  for  pilots. 

^anuntcnoo^s  victory  was  complete,  but,  as  usual  on  such  occasioiu,  the 
English  consoled  themselves  by  making  tlie  loss  of  the  Indians  appesr  at 
large  as  possible.  Dr.  Mather  says,  that  some  Indians  that  were  afterwards 
taken  confessed  they  lost  140,  which,  no  doubt,  is  not  fiir  from  the  truth,  f 

An  Englisliman,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  who  escaped  from  this  dim- 
trous  fight,  was  saved  by  one  of  the  friendly  Indians  in  this  manner :  The 
friendly  Indian  being  taken  for  a  Narragaiiset,  as  he  was  pursuing  with  an 
uplifted  tomahawk  the  English  soldier,  no  one  interfered,  seeing  hini  pursue 
an  unarmed  Englishman  at  such  great  advantage.  In  this  manner,  covering 
themselves  in  tlie  woods,  they  escaped. 

A  friendly-  Lidian,  being  pursued  by  one  of  J^lanuntenco-s  men,  got  behind 
the  roots  of  a  fallen  tree.  Thus  screened  by  the  earth  raised  upon  them,  the 
Indian  tliat  pursued  waited  for  him  to  run  frum  his  natural  fort,  knonving  he 
would  not  dare  to  maintain  it  long.  Tlie  other  soon  thought  of  an  expe- 
dient, which  was  to  make  a  port-hole  in  his  breast-work,  which  he  easily  did 
by  digging  through  the  dirt.  When  he  h&d  done  this,  he  put  his  gus 
tlirougli,  and  shot  his  pursuer,  tlien  fled  in  ])erfect  safety. 

Another  escaped  ui  a  maimer  very  similar.  In  his  flight  he  got  behind  a 
large  rock.  This  afforded  him  a  good  shelter,  but  in  the  end  he  saw  uoduBg 
but  certain  death,  and  the  longer  he  held  out  the  more  misery  he  must  suflw. 
In  this  deplorable  situation,  he  bethought  himself  to  Ut  the  following  dcvieSi 
Putting  his  cap  upon  his  gun,  he  raised  it  very  gradually  above  the  rock,  as 
though  to  discover  the  position  of  his  enemy :  it  had  the  desired  efie€t--te 
fired  upon  it.  The  one  beliind  the  rock  now  rushed  upon  Ijim,  beibre  he 
could  reload  his  gun,  and  despatched  him.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Hubbcard  says*  "it  ii 
wortli  tlie  noting,  what  fiiithfuluess  and  courage  some  of  the  Christian  IndisBS 
showed  in  this  hght"  That  tliis  most  excellent  autlior  did  not  approTe  of  tfao 
severity  exercised  towards  those  wlio  ap)>eared  friendly,  is  abundantly jprofed 
by  his  writings.  In  another  place  he  says,  *^  Possibly  if  some  of  the  vu^tk 
had  not  been  too  shy  in  making  use  of  such  of  them  as  were  well  afiededlD 
tlieir  interest,  they  never  needliave  suffered  so  rnucli  from  their  enemies." 

A  notice  may  lie  reasonal)ly  expected  of  the  unfortunate  Captain  Mdkarf 
Peirae,  of  Scituate.  He  was  one  of  those  adventurous  spirits  **  who  nefsr 
knew  fear,"  and  who  sought  ratlier  than  shrunk  from  dangers.  He  was,  iiks 
his  great  antagonist,  in  the  Narraganset  fight ;  and  in  1673,  when  the  govm- 
ment  of  Plimouth  raiseil  a  force  to  go  against  the  Dutch,  who  hod  encroached 
uj)on  them  in  Connecticut,  he  was  appointed  ensign  in  one  of  the  coinpanka 
lie  reside^l  in  several  places  before  going  to  Plimouth.  Mr.  Dutne^  \n  \m 
History  of  ScUtuiU,  gives  a  genealogical  account  of  his  family,  from  which  W9 
learn  that  he  had  a  second  wife,  and  several  sous  and  daugliters.  Of  wfaM 
family  he  was,  there  is  no  mention.^  He  i>ossessed  considerable  estate,  snrl 
made  his  will  on  eneoging  in  the  war  witli  tlie  Indians. 

The  "sore  defeat**  of  Captain  Ptirsty  and  the  tide  of  the  Indians*  suoceaee 
alx)ut  tliis  time,  caused  the  United  Colonies  to  send  out  almost  their  wheb 
strength. 

^ammUnoo  came  down  from  the  country  upon  Connecticut  River,  eaily  k 
March,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  seed  corn  to  plant  such  ground  as  Ai 
English  had  been  driven  from,  and  to  effect  any  other  object  he  might  meel 
with.  Whether  he  had  effected  the  first-named  object  before  falling  in  wilb 
Peirse,  we  are  not  able  to  state ;  but  ccrttun  it  is,  tliat  he  was  but  few  days  ate 
encamped  very  near  the  ground  where  the  fight  liad  been,  and  was  there  ftUn 


*  See  the  letter  giving  the  naines  of  the  company  in  Dtant^t  Scituate,  ISS,  123. 

t  iMr.  HubbartTs  account  is  the  wme. 

j  In  Uie  Records  of  Plimouth^  under  date  March,  16G9,  llioro  is  this  entry  3—^ 
Peir$e  ofSciltuate"  was  presented  at  the  court  for  vnseemly  carriages  towards  Sarah  FHtktk 
of  Scitttiatc,"  and  "forasmuch  as  there  appeared  but  one  lestimony  to  tbc  p'sentnenly  aij 
that  the  testimony  was  written  and  not  read  vnto  the  depooant,  the  court  aaw  caiue  to 
the  Mud  p'feaiment." 
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upon  at  unawares,  whcu  but  a  few  of  liU  men  were  present,  and  there  taken 
prisoner. 

ATanuntenoo  was  nearly  as  much  <lrem1od  as  Philip  himself^  and  consequently 
Iiis  capture  caused  groat  rejoicing  among  his  enemies,  and  requires  to  be  piu*- 
ticularly  related. 

Funr  vohmteer  companies  from  Conucrtirut  began  their  mareh  into  the 
CDcmy^s  country  the  next  day  aftcT  Pawtuoket  figiit.  Among  the  capUiinrf 
of  tlicse  comiuuiies,  George  Denison  of  Soutlierton  was  the  most  conspiruotis. 
Tlic  others  were  conniianded  hy  James  •^vcry,  John  Staunton,  and  "Major  Patiner, 
who  also  had  tlie  chief  conunand.  With  tliese  were  three  comjuuiies  of 
Indians;  one  led  by  Ondiro, eomp<JS(^d  of  Mohogans;  one  of  Pequots,  by  Cos- 
taainnamon  ;  and  the  other  of  Ninnticks,  by  Catapazet;  in  all  al)oiit  80. 

When  this  iimnidable  army  came  near  to  A'a/iun/enooV  camp,  on  the  fir^ 
u'cek  in  April,  107G,  **they  met  witli  a  stout  Indian  of  theenemiirs,  whom  they 
prest'ntly  slew,  and  two  old  stpiaws,**  who  informed  tliem  of  the  situation  of 
Mtitunienoo.  At  the  same  time,  their  own  s<Mnits  brought  the  same  intelligence. 
Tlie  news  of  the  enemy^s  approach  n»iched  tlie  chief  in  his  tent  when  but 
seven  of  his  men  were  about  him  ;  the  rest  were  probably  hi  the  neighborhood 
attending  to  their  ordinary'  affairs.  Aud  although  he  had  stationed  two  senti- 
nels upon  an  adjacent  hill,  to  give  him  timely  notice  if  an^  ap|)eared,  tlieir 
mirprise  was  so  great,  at  the  sudden  approach  of  the  English,  that,  in  their 
firignt,  they  ran  by  their  sachem's  wigwam,  ^  as  if  they  wanted  time  to  tell 
w&t  they  saw."  Seeing  this,  the  sachem  sent  a  tliird,  to  learn  the  cause  of 
the  fliglit  of  the  two  first,  but  he  fled  in  the  same  mamuT ;  and  lastly  he  sent 
two  more,  one  of  whicli,  *^  either  endued  with  more  ccturage,  or  a  better  senso 
of  his  duty,  itifbrmed  him  in  great  haste  that  all  the  English  army  was  upon 
him  :  whereupon,  having  no  time  to  consult,  and  but  little  to  attempt  an  escape, 
and  DO  means  to  defend  himself,  he  l>egan  "  *  to  fly  with  all  si)ecu.  Running 
with  great  swiftness  around  the  hill,  to  get  out  of  siffht  u|K)n  the  opposite  side, 
lie  was  distinguished  by  his  wary  pursuers,  and  Uiey  immediately  followed 
him  with  that  eagerness  tlieir  important  object  was  calculated  to  inspire. 

Tlie  pursuers  of  the  flying  chief  were  Cataoazd  and  his  Nionticks,  "  and  a 
few  of  the  English  lightest  of  foot."  Seeing  Uiese  were  gaining  upon  him,  he 
firat  cast  oflf  his  blanket,  then  his  silver-laced  coat,  and  lastly  his  belt  of  i>eaff. 
On  fleeing  these,  a  doubt  no  longer  remained  of  its  being  Jyanuntenoo,  which 
Tgod  them,  if  possible,  faster  in  tlie  diaae.  There  was  in  the  com|>any  of 
Ctiapazetj  one  Monopoide,  a  Petiuot,  who  outran  all  his  companions,  and  who, 
gaiumg  u|>on  ^anuntenoo,  as  he  fled  upon  the  side  of  the  river,  obliged  him  to 
attempt  to  cross  it  sooner  than  he  intended.  Nevertheless,  but  for  an  accident 
in  his  {Hissagf*,  he  would  doubth*ss  have  effected  his  esca[K\  As  he  was  wa- 
ding through  the  river,  his  foot  slipped  upon  a  stone,  which  brought  his  guii 
uncfer  water.  Thus  losing  some  time  in  recovering  liimself,  and  also  the  use 
of  his  gun,  it  probably  made  him  dt^pair  of  escaping ;  for  Monopoide  camo 
up  and  seized  upon  him,  "  within  30  rods  of  the  river  side." 

Abniififonoo,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  smTt>ndcr,  made  no  resistance, 
although  he  was  a  man  of  great  physical  strength,  of  sup<;rior  stature,  and 
acknowledged  braverv' ;  and  the  one  who  seized  ii]x»ii  him  veiy  onlinary  in 
that  respect .  One  of  the  first  Englishmen  that  came  u^  was  Robert  StauntoUj 
a  young  man,  who  presumed  to  qsk  the  captured  chief  some  questions.  He 
appeare<1  at  first  to  regard  the  young  man  with  silent  indignity,  but  at  length, 
casting  a  disdainful  look  upon  his  vouthful  face,  **  this  manly  sachem,"  sai(i,  in 
broken  English, "YOU  MUCH  CHILD!  NO  UNDERSTAND  MATTERS 
OF  WAR!  LET  YOUR  BROTHER  OR  CHIEF  COME,  HIM  I  AVILL 
ANSWER."  And,  adds  Mr.  Hvhhardy  he  ^  was  as  good  as  his  wonl :  acting 
herein,  as  i^  by  a  Pythagorean  metein{)sychosis,  some  old  Roman  ghoet  had 
the  body  of  this  western  pagan.    And,  like  JHtiUuB  Begidus,^  he 


*  Thi*  elegant  passage  of  Mr.  Hubbard  brings  to  our  miiui  that  inimitable  one  of 
Claryr^ro,  in  his  account  of  the  woful  daj^-s  of  ibc  Mexicans  :  "  They  ha<I  ncitlicr  anas  lo 
rtpel  the  multitude  and  fury  of  their  enemies,  stren£lh  to  dofond  themselves,  uor  s|Nire  to 
6|cnt  upon  ;  the  ground  of  the  city  was  covered  with  (lend  bodice,  and  the  water  of  every 
diirh  and  canal  purpled  with  blood.     Hist.  Mexico,  iii.  73. 

i  JSwctu  AuUiug  lUguius,  a  Roman  consul  and  general,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Cartba* 

20* 
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would  not  accept  of  his  own  life,  when  it  was  tendered  him."  This  tender  of 
life  to  Mmuntenoo  wnsy  no  doubt,  u|>on  the  condition  of  his  obtaining  the  sub- 
mission of  his  nation.  He  met  the  idea  with  indignation ;  and  when  the 
Englisli  told  him  that  he  should  l)e  put  to  death  if  he  did  not  comply,  in  the 
most  composed  maimer  he  replied,  that  killing  him  would  not  end  tlie  wor. 
Some  of  his  r^[>tors  endeavored  to  reflect  upon  him,  by  telling  him,  that  he 
had  said  he  would  hum  the  English  in  their  hounejf,  and  that  he  had  boastcfl, 
in  defiance  of  his  ])romise  last  made  to  the  Englisli,  which  was  to  deliver  f|i« 
Wampauoags  to  them,  that  he  irould  not  deliver  up  a  JVannnanonfr  or  theparinT 
of  a  tVammmoafr's  nail.  To  this  he  oiilv  replied,  "  OlIlERS  WERE  AS 
FORWARD  EOR  THE  WAR  AS  MYStiLF,  AND  I  DESIRE  TO  HEAR 
NO  MORE  ABOUT  IT." 

Had  the  English  not  burned  his  people  in  their  houses  ?  Did  tbev  orcr 
deliver  up  any  that  had  committed  depredations  upon  the  Narragan»cts  ?  No! 
— Wlio,  then,  will  ask  for  an  excuse  for  the  magnanimous  ^ammtenoo  f  So 
indignant  was  he  at  their  conduct,  that  he  would  hear  nothing  about  peare; 
'^  refusing  to  send  an  old  counsellor  of  his  to  make  any  motion  that  "wiy^cn 
a  promise  of  life  if  he  would  do  so. 

Under  the  eye  of  Denison,  ATanuntenoo  was  taken  to  Stonington,  wherr, 
by  the  "  advice  of  the  English  commanders,  he  was  shot."  His  head  ms 
cut  off  and  carried  to  Hartford,  and  his  body  consumed  by  fire.     The  Engluh 

Prevailed  upon  some  of  each  tril>e  of  their  allies,  viz.  Pequots,  MohegaDS  and 
[ianticks,  to  be  his  executioners,  **  therebv  the  more  firmly  to  engage  the 
said  Indians  against  the  treacherous  Narragansets." •  "Herein,  wayt 
another  writer  f  of  that  day,  "  the  English  dealt  wisely,  for  by  this  meana  tbo 
three  Indian  nations  are  become  almminable  to  the  otlier  Indians."  And  a 
respectable  writer  J  of  our  own  times  says,  "  It  may  be  pleasing  to  the  reader 
to  be  informed  "  of  the  fate  of  Aanim/enoo  / 

When  it  was  announced  to  the  noble  chief  that  he  must  be  put  to  deatI^ 
he  was  not  in  the  least  daunted,  and  all  he  is  re|)orted  to  have  said  ia  this:— 

« I  LIKE  IT  WELL  ;  I  SFLXLL  DIE  BEFORE  MY  HEART  IS  SOFT, 
OR  HAVHE  SAID  ANY  THING  UNWORTHY  OF  MYSELF-''  Wkh 
J^anuntenoo,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  4*)  others.  § 

The  author  of  the  anonymous  ^^Letters  to  London  "  ||  says  the  Indiana  wen 
^commanded  by  that  famous  but  very  hloiidy  and  cruel  sachem,  QuonomhtL 
otherwise  called  Mifantonomyj"  whose  "c^irriage  was  strangely  proud  ana 
lofty  after  he  was  taken  ;  being  examined  why  he  did  foment  that  war,  which 
would  certainly  he  the  destruction  of  him  and  all  the  heathen  Indians  ia 
the  country,  &c.,  he  would  make  no  other  n?ply  to  any  interrogatorieSi  bm 
this :  that  he  was  born  a  prince,  and  if  princes  came  to  speak  with  him  be 
wouhl  ansAver,  but  none  prf^sent  being  such,  he  thought  himself  obliged,  id 
honor,  to  hold  his  tongue ; "  and  that  he  said  he  would  rather  die  thin 
remain  a  prisoner,  and  requested  that  Oneko  mi^ht  put  him  to  death,  as  be 
was  of  equal  nmk.  **  Yet  withall  threatened,  he  had  2000  men,  [who]  wooM 
revenge  his  death  severely.  Wherefore  our  forces,  fearing  an  esca|)e,  put  the 
8tout(^t  men  to  the  sword,  but  pi-esen-ed  Myantonomu  till  they  returned  to 
Btoneingtou;  where  our  Indian  friends,  and*  most  of  the  English  aoldien^ 
declaring  to  the  commanders  their  fear  that  the  English  should,  upon  con- 
ditions, release  him,  and  that  then  he  would,  (though  the  English  migbl 

llinians,  251  yean  B.  C.  'i'licy  sent  him  to  Romo  to  use  bis  endeavors  to  effect  a  peoee^  br 
nn  solemn  promise  to  return  >v[thin  a  given  period.  Tlic  most  excruciating  tortures  awaiM 
lim,  should  he  not  execute  his  mission  according  to  his  instructions.  When  arrived  at  Roow^ 
ic  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  hold  out,  and  maintain  the  war  against  the  Carthagiflim, 
stating  their  situation,  and  the  groat  advantages  that  would  accrue.  He  knew  what  voaU 
be  his  fate  on  returning  to  Carthage,  and  many  a  noble  Roman  besought  bim  not  to  ralm» 
and  thus  sacrifice  his  life  j  but  he  would  not  break  his  promise,  even  with  his  bartiaroui  eae> 
mies.^  This  is  what  is  meant  by  not  accepting  his  own  life  when  tendered  him.  He  retnmti^ 
and,  if  history  be  true,  no  Indian  nation  ever  tortured  a  pri.soner,  beyond  what  the  Caitkfr 
^nians  inflicted  upon  Marau  AttUitu  R^^ffttltu.    See  EcJianl's  Roman  Hi$t.  i.  188^-9. 

•  Hubbard.  t  /.  Matker.  t  Deane,  Hist  Scituale.  IH. 

$  Manuscript  letter  in  Hist.  Library.  Both  Tfubbard  and  Mather  say  44}  pcnrtiaps  tbeyi* 
eluded  Nanuntenoo. 

B  Elsewhere  cited  as  The  Cd  Indian  Chrcmkle. 
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have  peace  with  liim,|  be  vcr}'  ])ernicious  to  those  Iiidious  that  now  assisted 
118,  the  said  Indians,  (on  these  considerations,  and  the  mischiefs  and  mur- 
thers  he  had  done  during  this  war,)  permitted  to  put  him  to  death.*  And  that 
ftll  uii^lit  sliarc  in  tlie  glory  of  destroying  so  groat  a  prince,  and  come  under 
the  obliffation  of  fidelity,  earh  to  other,  the  Pequods  shot  him,  the  Mohegins 
cut  off  his  head  and  quartered  his  l)ody,  and  the  Ninnicrofta  men  made  tht 
fire  and  burned  his  quarters,  and,  as  a  token  of  their  love  and  fidelity  to  tlie 
English,  presented  his  head  to  the  council  at  Hartford!  " 

.5.\l'Vl4/rO.V  was  a  Wampanoag,  and  one  of  Phil{p*s  most  famous  coun- 
sellors iuid  ra[)tains.  Ho  was  his  fnst  friend,  and  resisted  as  long  as  there 
was  a  l)eam  of  hojw ;  and  when  at  last  every  chance  of  success  had  failed, 
he  gave  himself  up  in  the  most  heroic  maimer,  as  will  appear  in  the  follow- 
ing account 

At  tlie  swamu,  when  Philip  was  killed,  he  escaped  ^^ith  most  of  his  men, 
as  has  been  related,  by  his  thoroughly  understanding  the  situation  of  his 
enemies.  ^  Perceiving  (says  Ckurch)  they  were  waylaid  on  the  east  side  of 
the  swamp,  tacked  short  about  One  of  the  enemy,  who  seemed  to  bo  a 
great  surly  old  fellow,  hallooed  with  a  loud  voice,  and  often  called  out,  I-OO" 
foiA,  I'OO-iaah,  Captain  Church  cxilled  to  his  Indian  Peter,  ^  and  asked  him 
who  tliat  was  that  called  so.  He  answered  that  it  was  old  •^^nnatporij  Philip's 
great  captain,  ctdling  on  his  soldi(rrs  to  stand  to  it,  and  iight  stoutly." 

"Captain  Church  had  been  but  little  while  at  Plimoutli,  [after  the  death 
of  PhAipy]  before  a  post  from  Reholmth  came  to  inform  the  governor  that 
old  AnnaiDorij  Philip's  chief  captain,  was  with  his  company  ranging  al>out 
their  woods,  and  >vas  very  otfensive  and  pernicious  to  Rehoboth  and 
Swansey.  Captain  Church  was  immcdiutoly  sent  for  again,  and  treated  with 
to  engage  in  one  expedition  more.  He  told  them  their  encouragement  was 
00  poor,  he  feared  his  soldiers  would  l>e  dull  about  going  again.  But  being 
a  hearty  friend  to  the  cause,  he  rallies  again,  goes  to  Mr.  Jabez  Howland,  his 
old  lieutenant,  and  some  of  his  soldiers  that  used  to  go  out  with  him,  told 
them  how  the  case  was  circumstanced,  and  that  he  had  intelligence  of  old 
Jkmmbon^s  walk  and  haunt,  and  wanted  hands  to  hunt  him.  They  did  not 
want  much  entreating,  but  told  him  they  would  go  with  him  as  long  as 
there  was  an  Indian  left  in  the  woods.  He  moved  and  ranged  tlurough  the 
woods  to  Pocasset" 

In  the  early  part  of  this  expedition,  some  of  Captain  Churches  Indian 
Bcouts  captured  a  numl)er  of  JinnaicorCs  companv,  but  from  whom  they 
could  learn  nothing  of  tlie  old  chief,  only  that  he  did  not  lodge  ^  twice  in  a 
place." 

"  Now  a  certain  Indian  soldier,  that  Captain  Church  had  gained  over  to 
be  on  his  side,  prayed  that  he  might  have  liberty  to  go  and  fetch  in  his 
fiither,  who,  he  said,  was  about  four  miles  from  that  place,  in  a  swamp,  with 
no  other  than  a  voung  squaw.  Captain  Church  uictined  to  go  with  him, 
thinking  it  might  be  in  liis  way  to  gain  some  intelligence  of  Annawon;  and 
00  taking  one  Englishman  and  a  few  Indians  witli  him,  leaving  the  rest 
there,  he  went  with  his  new  soldier  to  look  his  father.  When  he  came  to 
the  swamp,  he  bid  the  Indian  go  and  see  if  he  could  find  his  father.  He 
was  no  sooner  gone,  but  Captain  Church  discovered  a  track  coming  down 
out  of  the  woods,  upon  which  he  and  his  little  company  lay  close,  some  on 
one  side  of  the  track,  and  some  on  the  other.  They  heard  the  Indian 
aoldier  making  a  howling  for  his  father,  and  at  length  somebody  answered 
hun ;  but  while  they  were  listening,  they  thought  they  heard  somebody  com- 
ing towards  them.  Presently  they  saw  an  old  man  coming  up,  with  a  gun 
on  his  shoulder,  and  a  young  woman  following  in  the  track  which  they  lay 

S.  They  let  tliem  come  between  tliem,  and  then  started  up  and  laid  hold 
them  bodi.  Captain  Church  immediately  examined  them  apart,  telling 
them  what  they  must  trust  to  if  tliey  told  false  stories.  He  askea  the  young 
woman  what  company  they  came  firom  last  She  said  from  Captain  AnmP' 
ipmPj;    He  asked  ner  how  many  were  in  comjmny  with  him  when  she  left 

*  This  weini  to  of  the  most  probable  account  of  the  afTair  of  all  we  havo 
t  The  fan  otAwuhonkSf  it  is  supposed. 
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him.  Sho  said  '  fifty  or  sixty.'  He  asked  her  how  many  miles  it  was  to  the 
place  where  she  left  him.  She  said  she  did  not  understand  miles,  hut  he  wh 
up  m  Squannaconk  swamp.  The  old  man,  who  had  been  one  of  PkSH^t 
council,  upon  examination,  gave  exactly  the  same  account."  On  being 
asked  whether  they  could  get  there  tliat  night,  answered,  ^  If  we  go  pree- 
ently,  and  travel  stoutly,  we  may  get  there  by  sunset."  The  old  man  Bud 
he  was  of  AnnmcoTCs  company,  and  that  Annaxcon  hud  sent  him  down  to 
find  8ome  Indians  that  were  gone  do^\ii  into  Mount  IIo])e  neck  to  kill  pio- 
visious.  Captain  Church  let  Idm  know  tiiat  that  company  were  all  his 
prisoners. 

The  Indian  who  had  been  permitted  to  go  after  his  fatlier,  now  returned 
with  him  and  anotlicr  man.  Captain  Church  was  now  at  great  loss  wlut  he 
shoidd  do.  He  was  unwilling  to  miss  of  so  irood  an  opportunity  of  giving 
a  finishing  blow  to  tlic  Indiiui  power.  He  had,  as  himself  says,  but  **•  half  a 
dozen  men  beside  himself,'^  and  yet  was  under  the  necessity  of  sending 
some  one  back  to  give  Lieutenant  Howland,  whom  he  left  at  the  old  fort  in 
Pocasset,  notice,  if  he  should  proceed.  But,  without  wasting  time  in  pon* 
dering  upon  what  course  to  pursue,  he  put  the  question  to  his  men, 
"  whetiier  they  would  wilHn^ly  go  with  luni  and  give  Anrutwon  a  TiaL* 
All  answered  in  the  uffirniative,  but  reminded  him  ^  that  they  knew  this 
Captain  Annawon  was  a  great  soldier ;  that  he  had  been  a  valiant  captain 
under  Asuhrmtquxii,  [}Voo8amcqu{n^  Philip's  father;  and  that  he  had  been 
Philip's  chieflam  all  this  war."  And  they  further  told  Captain  Chwrdi^  (and 
these  men  knew  him  well,)  tliat  he  was  ^  a  vor}'  subtle  man,  of  great  resolu- 
tion, and  had  often  said  that  he  would  never  be  taken  alive  by  the  English.* 

They  also  reminded  him  that  those  witli  Annaicon  were  "  resolute  felliyir% 
some  of  Philip's  chief  soldiers,'^  and  very  much  feared  that  to  make  the 
attempt  with  such  a  handful  of  soldiers,  would  be  hazardous  in  the  extremiL 
But  nothing  could  shake  the  resolution  of  Captain  Churchy  who  remarind 
to  them,  **  that  he  had  a  long  time  sought  for  Annawon^  but  in  vain,"  ani 
doubted  not  in  the  least  but  Providence  would  protect  them.  All  with  OM 
consent  now  desired  to  proceed. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  CooAr,*  belonging  to  Plimouth,  was  the  onb 
Englishman  in  the  com[uuiy,  except  the  captain.  Captain  Churdi  adbed 
Mr.  Cook  what  his  opinion  of  the  undertaking  was.  He  made  uo  other  leph 
than  tliis :  ^I  am  never  afraid  of  going  any  where  when  you  are  "with  nML" 
The  Indian  who  brought  \i\  his  fuUier  informed  Captain  Churchy  that  it  mi 
impossible  for  him  to  take  his  horse  with  him,  which  he  had  brouffht  tbn 
far.  He  therefore  sent  him  and  his  father,  with  the  horse,  back  to  Lieuten- 
ant llowlandy  and  ordered  theiri  to  tell  him  to  take  his  prisoners  immedisiehr 
to  Taunton,  and  then  to  come  out  tlie  next  morning  in  the  Rehoboth  raad| 
where,  if  alive,  he  hoi)ed  to  meet  him. 

Things  being  thus  settled,  all  were  ready  for  the  journey.  Captain  Ctod 
turned  to  the  old  man,  whom  he  took  with  the  young  woman,  and  asked 
him  whether  he  would  be  tlicir  pilot  He  said,  ^  You  having  given  me  mj 
life,  I  am  under  obligations  to  serve  you."  They  now  marched  for  Squan- 
naconk. In  leading  the  way,  this  old  man  would  travel  so  much  &ster  thin 
the  rest,  as  sometimes  to  be  nearly  out  of  sight,  and  consequently  might 
have  escaped  without  fear  of  bein^  recaptiu-ed,  but  he  was  true  to  liis  wora, 
and  would  stop  until  his  wearied  tollowers  came  up. 

Having  travelled  through  swamps  and  thickets  imtil  the  sun  was  settiii|^ 
the  pilot  ordered  a  sto[).  The  captain  asked  him  if  he  had  made  any  di^ 
covery.  He  said,  ^  About  that  hour  of  the  day,  Annawon  usually  sent  out 
his  scouts  to  see  if  the  coast  was  clear,  and  as  soon  as  it  besan  to  grour 
dark  the  scouts  returned,  and  then  we  may  move  securely."  When  it  hm 
sufficiently  dark,  and  they  were  about  to  proceed.  Captain  Ckureh  asked  tfaa 
old  man  if  he  would  take  a  gun  and  fight  for  him.  He  bowed  veiy  loWi 
and  said,  ''I  pray  you  not  to  impose  such  a  thing  upon  me  as  to  fight  againil 
Captain  Annawon^  my  old  friend,  but  I  will  go  along  with  you,  andbe  helnftJ 
to  you,  and  will  lay  hands  on  any  man  that  shall  offer  to  hurt  you."    Thef 

*  Caleb,  doubtleu,  who  was  preseot  at  the  Umt  PkUqp  was  killed. 
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bad  proceeded  but  a  short  space,  when  they  heard  a  noise,  which  they 
concluded  to  be  the  (jounding  of  a  mortar.  This  warned  them  that  they 
were  in  tlie  vicinity  ol  winnawon^s  retreat.  And  here  it  will  be  very  proper 
to  give  a  description  of  it  It  i.^  situated  in  the  south-easterly  corner  of 
Rehoboth,  about  ei^ht  miles  from  Taunton  Green,  a  few  rods  from  tlie  road 
which  leads  to  Providence,  and  on  the  south-easterly  side  of  it  If  a  straiglit 
line  were  drawn  from  Taunton  to  Providence,  it  would  pass  very  nearly 
over  this  place.  Within  the  limits  of  an  immense  swamp  of  nearlv  1000 
acres,  there  is  a  small  jiiece  of  upland,  separated  from  tlie  main  only  by  a 
hrook,  which  in  some  seasons  is  dry.  Tliis  island,  as  we  may  call  it,  is 
nearly  covered  with  an  enormous  rock,  which  to  this  day  is  called  AnnaworCs 
Rock,  Its  south-east  side  presents  an  almost  perpendicular  precipice,  and 
rises  to  the  height  of  25  or  30  feet  The  nortli-west  side  is  very  sloping, 
and  easy  of  ascent,  being  at  an  angh;  of  not  more  than  35  or  40°.  A  more 
gloomy  and  hidden  recess,  even  now,  althou^li  the  forest  tree  no  longer 
iraves  over  it,  could  hardly  be  found  by  any  inhabitant  of  the  wilderness. 

When  they  arrived  near  the  foot  of  the  rock,  Captain  Church,  with  two 
of  his  Indian  soldiers,  crept  to  the  top  of  it,  from  whence  they  could  see 
distinctly  the  situation  of  the  whole  company,  by  the  light  ot  their  fires. 
They  were  divided  into  three  bodies,  and  lodged  a  short  distanco  from  one 
another.  Annatvon's  camp  was  formed  by  felling  a  tree  against  die  rock, 
With  bushes  set  up  on  each  side. 

**  He  passie«l,  in  the  heart  of  that  ancient  wood— 

Nor  paused,  till  the  rock  where  a  vaulted  bed 
Had  t>cen  hewn  of  old  for  the  kingly  dead 

Arose  on  his  midnight  way  '— He  mans. 

With  him  lodged  his  son,  and  others  of  his  principal  men.  Their  guns 
were  discovered  standing  and  leaning  against  a  stick  resting  on  two  crotches, 
■afely  covered  from  the  weather  by  a  mat  Over  their  fires  were  pots  and 
kettles  boiling,  and  meat  roasting  upon  tiieir  s[)its.  Ca[)taiii  Church  was 
BOW  at  some  loss  how  to  proceed,  seeing  no  possibility  of  getting  down  the 
rock  without  discovery,  wiiich  would  have  been  fatal.  He  therefore  creeps 
■ileiitly  back  again  to  the  toot  of  the  rock,  and  asked  the  old  man,  their 
pik)C,  if  there  was  no  other  way  of  coming  at  them.  He  answered,  **  No  ^ 
and  said  tliat  himself  and  all  others  belonging  to  the  company  were  ordered 
to  come  that  way,  and  none  could  come  any  other  without  danger  of  be- 
ingshot 

The  fruitful  mind  of  Church  was  no  longer  at  loss,  and  the  following  strata- 
gem was  put  in  successful  practice.  He  ordered  tlie  old  man  and  the  voung 
woman  to  go  forward,  and  lead  tlie  way,  with  their  baskets  upon  their  backs, 
and  when  Anntwfon  should  discover  them,  he  would  take  no  alarm,  knowing 
them  to  be  those  he  had  lately  sent  forth  upon  discovery.  ^  Captain  Churm 
end  his  iiandful  of  soldiers  crept  down  also,  under  tlie  shadow  of  those  two 
and  their  baskets.  The  captain  hiinsclf  crept  close  behind  the  old  man,  with 
hia  hatchet  in  his  hand,  and  stepped  over  the  young  man's  head  to  tiie  arms. 
The  young  Annawon  discovering  him,  whipped  his  blanket  over  his  hearl,  and 
flhrunk  up  in  a  heap.  The  old  Captain  Annawon  started  up  on  his  breech, 
and  cried  out  *  Howoh  ! '  which  signified,  *  Welcom.'  **  *  All  hope  of  escape 
was  now  fled  forever,  and  he  made  no  effort,  but  laid  himself  down  a^iu  in 
perfect  silence,  while  his  captors  secured  the  rest  of  the  company.  For  ho 
•opposed  the  English  were  far  more  numerous  than  they  were,  and  before  he 
undeceived,  his  company  were  all  secured. 


*  It  if  a  curiout  fact,  that  amonff  the  tribes  of  the  west,  the  same  word  is  used  to  signify 
approbation :  thus,  when  a  speech  had  been  made  to  some  in  that  redon,  which  pleased 
IMOI,  at  the  cod  of  each  paragraph  they  would  exclaim,  "  HocJi !  HoahT" —  WeUPa  TraveU 
ktAmerk€u 


^ho  Awt  becomes  still  more  curious  when  we  find  the  same  word  used  yet  ftirtber 
•vea  on  ibe  North-west  Coast,  and  with  very  nearly  the  same  signiificatioo.  See  Duton't 
Fofue,  189,  4<o.  London,  1789.  Li  this  work  it  is  spelt  WhoSi,  See,  also,  Bttma/s 
Voyages,  i.  M6,  and  CoUm't  Fife  NaUons,  ii.  95. 
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One  circumstance  inurh  facilitated  this  daring  project.  It  has  been  befere 
mentioned,  that  tliey  iieard  the  pounding  of  a  mortar,  on  tlieir  approvh. 
This  continued  during  their  descent  down  the  rock.  A  squaw  was  poundiiig 
ffrcen  dried  com  for  tlieir  su]>[)er,  and  when  she  ceaseu  pounding,  to  tun 
3ie  com,  they  ceasexl  to  proceed,  and  when  slie  pounded  again,  they  mored. 
This  was  the  reason  they  were  not  heard  as  they  lowered  tneniselves  down, 
from  crag  to  crag,  supported  by  small  bushes  that  grew  frotn  the  seam 
of  the  rock.  The  {K>unded  corn  served  afterwards  for  a  supper  to  the 
caj)tors. 

JlnnaiDon  would  not  have  l>een  taken  at  this  time  hut  for  the  treacbay 
of  those  of  }iis  own  company.  And  well  may  their  Lucan  exclaim,  as  did 
the  Roman, 

"  A  race  renowned,  the  world's  victorious  lords, 
Turned  on  themselves  wilii  tbcir  own  hostile  swords."— /foire'f  T*ran$, 

The  two  companies  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  rock  knew  not  the 
fate  of  their  captain,  until  those  sent  by  Church  announced  it  to  tliem.  And, 
to  prevent  their  making  resistance,  they  were  told,  tliat  Captain  ChurA  bad 
encompassed  them  with  his  army,  and  tliat  to  make  resistance  would  be 
immediate  death  ;  but  if  they  all  submitted  peaceably,  they  should  have  good 
quarter.  '^  Now  they  bring  old  aci|iiaintance,  and  many  of  them  rclatioDi^** 
readily  consented  :  delivermg  up  their  guns  and  hatchets,  they  were  all  con- 
ducted to  h(!ud-quarU'rs. 

''Things  being  thus  far  settled.  Captain  Church,  osked  Jlnnausm  what 
he  had  fur  siippor,  *  for,^  said  he, '  I  um  come  to  sup  with  yon.' "  Annamm 
niplied,  "  Taubuty'  with  a  *' big  voire,"  and,  looking  around  upon  his  women, 
ordered  them  to  hast<:n  and  provide  Captain  Church  and  his  company  some 
supper.  Iltj  asked  Captain  Church  "  whether  he  would  eat  cow  beef  or 
horse  beef."  Church  saiil  he  would  preft»r  cow  beef.  It  was  soon  resdy^ 
and,  by  the  aid  of  some  siih  he  had  in  his  pocket,  lie  made  a  good  meal 
And  here  it  should  be  told,  that  a  small  bag  of  salt  (which  he  carried  B 
his  pocket)  was  the  only  provision  h(^  took  with  him  upon  this  expedition. 

when  siii)[)er  was  over.  Captain  Church  set  his  men  to  watch,  telling  them 
if  they  would  let  him  sleep  two  hours,  they  should  sleep  all  the  rest  of  die 
night,  he  not  having  sle]>t  any  for  3()  hours  before;  but  ailer  laying  a  liilf 
hour,  and  feelhig  no  disjxKsition  to  sleep,  from  the  momentous  cares  upon  Ui 
muid, — lor,  as  I)r.  I  oting  says  in  the  R"venge, 

''  Tlic  dead  alone,  in  sncli  a  nigiil,  can  rest, — " 

he  looked  to  see  if  liis  watch  w(^re  at  their  posts,  but  they  were  all  fiist  asleep. 
•^^nnawon  ft-lt  no  more  likf  slee]>ing  than  Church,  and  they  lay  for  some  tune 
looking  one  upon  the  other.  Church  spoke  not  to  Annaioon,  becauee  In 
could  not  speak  Lidian,  and  thought  ^nnatroTt  could  not  speak  English,  but  il 
now  appeared  that  Im;  could,  from  a  conversation  they  held  together.  Cftwel 
had  laid  down  with  Armnicon  to  prevent  his  escape,  of  which,  however,  he 
did  not  seem  much  afraid,  for  afler  the}'  had  laid  a  considerable  time,  Awnmomk 
got  up  and  walked  away  out  of  sight,  which  Church  considered  was  on  i 
common  occasion ;  but  bHng  gone  sonio  time,  **  he  began  to  Huepcct  iome 
ill  design."  He  therefore  gathered  all  the  guns  close  to  himself^  and  ley  af 
close  as  he  possibly  could  under  yotnig  AnruiicoiCs  side,  that  if  a  shot  sliouM 
be  made  at  him,  it  must  endanger  the  lifl?  of  young  Annawon  also.  Aftir 
laying  a  while  in  gn*at  8U8[>ense,  he  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  Annnwtm 
coming  \%ith  somrthing  in  his  hands.  Wlien  he  had  got  to  Captain  Cftwd^ 
he  knelt  down  before  him,  and,  af\er  presenting  him  what  he  had  brou^ 
spoke  in  English  as  follows: — "  Great  cxtptain,  you  have  killed  Philip,  oiuf  cea- 
quertd  his  country.  For  I  believe  that  I  and  my  company  art  the  last  that  war 
against  the  UngZtsA,  so  suppose  the  iror  is  ended  by  your  meansy  and  fktrdtn 
mese  things  belong  unto  you,^  He  then  took  out  of  his  pack  a  beautiranr 
wrought  Delt,  which  belonged  to  Philip,  It  was  nine  inches  in  breadth,  and 
of  such  length,  as  when  put  about  the  shoulders  of  Captain  C3b0tl^  it 
reached  to  his  ankles.    This  was  considered,  at  that  time,  of  great  TafaM^ 
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belDg  embroidered  all  over  with  money,  that  is,  wampumpeog,*  of  various 
oolons  curiously  wrou^lit  into  figures  of  oirds,  beasts  and  flowers.  A  second 
belt,  of  no  less  exquisite  w^orknianship,  was  next  presented,  which  belonged 
also  to  PhUijp,  This,  tliat  chief  used  to  ornament  his  head  with  ;  from  the 
badL  part  or  which  flowed  two  flags,  which  decorated  his  back.  A  third  was 
a  Binoller  one,  with  a  star  upon  the  end  of  it,  which  he  wore  upon  his  breast. 
All  three  were  edffed  with  red  hair,  which,  Annaxoon  said,  was  got  in  tlie 
country  of  tlie  Mohawks.  These  belts,  or  some  of  them,  it  is  believed,  re- 
main, at  this  day,  the  property  of  o  family  in  Swansey.  He  next  took  from 
his  pack  two  horns  of  glazed  powder,  and  a  red  cloth  blanket  These,  it 
appears,  were  all  that  remained  of  the  eflects  of  the  great  chief  He  told 
C&ptain  Chwrck  that  tliose  were  PAtZtp'«  royalties,  which  he  was  wont  to  adoin 
himself  with,  when  he  sat  in  state,  and  he  thought  himself  happy  in  having 
an  opportunity  to  present  tliem  to  him. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  they  8[>ent  in  discourse,  in  which  Jhinawon 
"gave  an  account  of  what  mighty  success  he  had  had  formerly  in  wars 
against  many  nations  of  Indians,  when  he  served  Asuhmtquin^  PhUip^s 
father.** 

Morning  being  come,  they  took  up  their  march  for  Taunton.  In  the  way 
they  met  Lieutenant  Hotokmd,  according  to  appointment,  at  ))is  no  small  sur- 
prise. They  lodged  at  Taunton  that  night.  The  next  day  "  Capt.  Church 
took  old  Annaworit  and  half  a  dozen  Indian  soldiers,  and  his  own  men,  and 
want  to  Rhode  Isl/ind ;  tlie  rest  were  sent  to  Plimouth,  under  Lieutenant 
Bnoland, 

Annawan,  it  is  said,  had  confessed  ^  that  he  had  put  to  death  several  of  the 
English,  that  had  been  taken  alive ;  ten  in  one  day,  and  could  not  deny  but 
that  some  of  them  had  been  tortured  ;**f  and  therefore  no  mercy  was  to  be 
opected  from  those  into  whose  hands  he  had  now  fallen.  His  captor,  Captain 
CmuxA,  did  not  mean  that  he  should  have  been  put  to  dcatli,  and  had  en- 
treated hard  for  him ;  but  in  his  absence  from  Plimouth,  not  long  after,  he 
was  remorselessly  executed.  We  shall  again  have  occasion  to  advert  to  the 
execution  ofAnnauxmy  and  shall  now  pass  to  consider  the  events  in  the  life 
of  a  sachem  of  nearly  equal  interest. 

i^UINiyAPLV  was  by  birth  a  noble  Narraganset,  being  the  son  of  Cogina- 
oiiati,  other^vise  Cor^anaqmnd^  who  was  nephew  to  Canonicus.  Tlierefore 
yiRBnitunrwmoih  was  uncle  to  Quinnamn^  and  Canoniais  was  his  great  uncle. 

We  find  his  name  spelled  in  almost  every  possible  way,  and  for  the 
amusement  of  the  reader  ^^ill  offer  a  few  of  them — Quanopiny  Qtionopin, 
Qfumapifiy  Quonnopin,  (luenoquin,  Panoquirij  Sowaf^&msh,  and  Quanepin, 
du  name  has  also  been  confounded  \\'ith  tfiat  of  Qucnapen,  the  ^  old  queen  '* 
of  Narraganset 

In  1672,  Quiniutpin  confirmed,  by  a  writing,  the  sale  of  a  tract  of  land  pre- 
viously granted  by  Coginaquan^  his  father. 

This  sachem  took  part  with  the  Wampanoags  in  Philip's  war,  and  from 
tlie  punishment  which  the  English  executed  upon  him,  on  his  falling  into 
their  hands,  we  may  suppose  he  acted  well  his  part  in  that  war,  although  but 
little  is  recorded  of  him  oy  the  hii^torians  of  that  period.  From  Mrs.  Rcnjo- 
kmdton^s  account  of  him,  we  must  conclude  he  was  not  wanting  in  attentions 
to  the  fair  sex,  as  he  liad  certainly  three  wives,  one  of  whom  was  a  sister  of 
Wootonekanuske ;  consequently  he  was,  according  to  the  English  method  of 
calculating  relationships,  brother-in-law  to  the  famous  Mdacomtt  himself. 

Qiftnnopin  was  one  of  the  chiefs  who  directed  the  attack  on  Lancaster, 
the  10  Feb.  1675,  O.  S.,  and  he  purchased  Mrs.  Rotdandson  from  a  Naragan- 
■et  Indian  who  had  seized  her  when  she  came  out  of  the  garrison,  among 
die  capUves  of  that  place.  And  it  was  this  circumstance  which  caused  her 
to  notice  him  in  her  Narrative.  I  JFettimoref  whom  she  mentions  in  the  follow- 
bkM  extract,  as  his  wife,  we  have  said,  was  Weetanwo,  the  ^  queen  of  Pocasset" 

in  the  winter  of  1676,  when  the  Narraganscts  were  at  such  "  great  straits," 
ftom  tiie  loss  of  their  provisions,  in  the  great  swamp  fight,  (^  com  being  two 


•  An  Iroquois  word  sipiifying  a  muscle.     Gordon's  Hist.  Pennsylvania,  page  598. 
t  OMard,  Nor.  108.  %  Mr.  Withrd's  edition  of  it,  (p.  25.)  Laocaster, 
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sIiillingB  n  pint  with  tliem,'^)  t)ip  English  trird  to  hring  alK)ut  a  peace  with 
them ;  but  their  terms  were  too  hard,  or  some  other  cause  prevented.  **  Gi- 
nonchet  and  Panoqnm  said  they  would  fi^ht  it  out,  to  the  last  man,  rather 
than  they  would  become  servants  to  the  Lnglish."*  A  truly  noble  resolatioi^ 
and  well  wortljy  of  the  character  we  have  oi' CanoncheL 

"My  master  (says  Mrs.  Eowlandson)  had  three  squaws,  living  BonietiiKi 
witli  one  and  sometimes  "with  anotlier.  Onux,  tliis  old  s(iuaw  at  'whose  W]^ 
warn  I  was,  and  with  whom  my  master  [Qitinnapin]  had  been  these  three 
weeks.  Another  wa8  Wctlimort^  witli  whom  I  had  lived  and  sensed  all  tfajf 
while.  A  severe  and  jiroud  dame  she  was;  bestowing  ever}' day  in  dretwing 
herself  near  as  much  time  as  any  of  the  gentry  of  the  land — ^powdering  her 
ban*  and  jmintiiig  Jier  face,  going  \\*ith  her  necklaces,  with  jewels  in  her  ean^ 
and  bracelets  upon  her  hands.  When  slie  hnd  dressed  herself,  her  woik 
was  to  make  girdles  of  wampum  and  beads.  The  third  squaw  [or  wife]  was 
a  young  one,  by  whom  he  had  two  [>apooses."f 

While  the  Narragansets  and  Nipmucks  were  encani])ed  at  a  place  on  Con- 
necticut River  at  considerable  distance  above  Northamj)ton,  jierhnps  ncarn 
far  as  Bellows  Falls,  IVIrs.  Rowlandson  sjiys,  "My  nmster's  maid  ciime  horne: 
she  had  been  gone  three  weeks  into  the  Nnrniganset  countrj*  to  fetch  corn, 
where  they  had  stored  up  some  in  the  ground.  Sht  hrovgni  home  ahovi  s 
peck  and  a  half  of  corn  "  / 

We  shall  relate,  in  the  Life  of  Af/7«rric/,  the  mission  of  Mr.  Hoar  to  PhiU$ 
quarters  for  the  redemption  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson,    This  was  not  long  after 
Sudbury  fight,  and  the  Indians  were  i)rej)aring  to  conunemorate  it  by  a  gnti 
dance,  '*  which  wiis  carried  on  by  eight  of  tijem,  (as  Mrs.  It-  relates,)  lour  men 
and  four  squaws;  my  master  and  mistress  [(^uinnapin  and  Jfeetnmoo]  being 
two.    lie  was  dressed  in  his  Holland  shirt,  with  great  stockinirs,  his  ganen 
hung  round  with  shUlin":s,  and  had  girdles  of  wampom  U])on  bis  head  and 
shoidders.     She  had  a  kearsey  coat,  covered  witli  girdles  of  ttrampom  from 
the  loins  upward.     Her  arms,  from  lier  elbows  to  her  hands,  were  covered 
with  bracelets ;  there  were  handfuls  of  necklaces  about  her  neck,  and  Ber- 
eral  sorts  of  jewels  in  her  ears.     She  had  fine  red  stockings,  and  white  shoei^ 
her  hair  powdenMl,  and  her  face  painted  red,  that  was  always  before  bhcL 
And  all  the  dancers  were  a!\er  the  same  manner.     There  were  two  othen 
singing  and  knocking  on  a  kettle  for  their  nuisic.     They  kept  hopping  i^ 
anddomi  one  aUer  another,  with  a  kettle  of  water  in  the  midst,  standing 
warm  upon  some  emb(?rs,  to  drink  of  when  they  were  dr}'.     They  hold  on 
till  almost  niglit,  throwing  out  their  wampom  to  the  stnnders-by.     At  ni^ 
I  asked  them  again,  if  I  should  go  home :  they  all  as  one  said,  No,  except  nj 
husband  would  come  for  nie.    When  we  were  lain  down,  my  master  wenl 
out  of  the  wigwau),  and  by  and  by  sent  in  an  Indian  called  JameS'the-pritdir^ 
who  told  Mr.  JF/o/ir,  tluit  my  master  would  let  me  go  home  to-morrow,  if  he 
would  let  him  have  one  pint  of  licpior.     Then  Mr.  Hoar  called   his  own 
Indians,  Tom  and  Peler^  and  bid  them  all  go  and  sec  if  he  would  promise  it 
before  them  tliree  ;  and  if  h<'  would  he  should  have  it,  which  be  did,  and  had 
it.     Philip  smelling  the  business,  called  mc  to  him,  and  asked  ine  what  I 
would  give  him,  to  tell  me  some  good  news,  and  to  speak  a  good  word  ftr 
nie,  that  I  might  go  home  to-morrow?    I  told  Mm  I  could  not  tell  what  to 
give  him,  I  would  any  thing  I  had,  and  asked  him  what  he  would  have.    He 
said  two  coats  and  20  shillings  in  money,  half  a  bushel  of  seed  com,  and 
some  tobacco.    I  thanked  him  for  his  love,  but  I  knew  that  good  news  as  iteD 
as  that  cra1\y  fox.     My  master,  aib.T  he  had  his  dririk,  quickly  cnine  ranting 
into  the  wig\\'am  agahi,  and  called  for  Mr.  Hoar,  drinking  to  him  and  saying 
he  was  a  good  man ;  and  then  again  he  would  say.  Hang  Mm  a  rogtu.    Being 
almost  drunk,  he  would  drink  to  him,  and  vet  i)resently  say  he   should  be 
hanged.    Then  he  called  for  me ;  I  trembled  to  near  him,  and  yet  I  was  fiin 
to  go  to  him,  and  he  drank  to  me,  shewing  no  incivility.    He  was  the  firH 
Indian  I  saw  drunk,  all  the  time  I  was  among  them.    At  la.st  his  squaw 
t)ut,  and  he  after  her,  round  the  wigwam,  with  his  money  jingling  at 


*  Hubbard,  f  Narrative,  63, 64. 
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knees,  but  she  escaped  Jiim ;  but  ]m\ing  an  old  squaw,  he  ran  to  Iier,**  *  and 
troubled  the  others  no  more  that  night 

A  day  or  two  after,  the  sagamores  had  a  council,  or  general  court,  as  they 
called  It,  in  which  the  giving  up  of  Mrs.  i2.  was  debated.  All  seemed  to 
consent  for  her  to  go,  except  Philip,  who  would  not  come  to  the  counciL 
However,  she  was  soon  dismissed,  and  some  wlio  were  at  first  opi)oscd  to  her 
going,  seemed  now  to  rejoice  at  it  They  shook  her  by  the  hand,  and  asked 
her  to  send  them  some  tobacco,  and  some  one  thing  and  some  another. 

When  the  extensive  system  of  war  earned  on  by  Philip  was  broken  in  the 
west  by  intestine  bickermgs,  Quinnapin  returned  with  PhUip  to  his  country 
of  the  Wampanoags.  About  the  end  of  July,  1G7(),  Captain  Church  learned  by 
a  captive  squaw  that  Quinnapin  and  Philip  were  in  a  "•  great  cedar  swamp  ** 
near  Aponaganset  with  **  abundance  of  Indians.^'  This  news,  tosetlier  with 
a  discovery  the  captain  soon  after  made,  induced  him  to  leave  that  country 
without  disturbing  so  formidable  an  enemy.  Soon  after,  (Quinnapin  escaped 
fiom  a  company  of  Bridgewater  men,  who  killed  ^^kkompoin,  as  he  and 
PkiUf^i  company  were  crossing  Taunton  River.  The  next  day.  Church  pur- 
sued him,  but  he  eftected  his  escape. 

Not  long  after  this,  he  was  taken,  and,  immediately  after  tlie  war,  25 
Auffiist,  was  shot  at  Newport  in  R.  Island.  It  appears  that  Quinrumin  had 
had  some  difiiculty  with  the  R.  Island  people,  who,  some  time  before  the 
war,  had  cast  him  into  prison ;  but  that  by  some  means  ho  had  escaped, 
and  become  active  in  the  war.  He  was  n^ported  **a  young  lusty  sachem, 
and  a  very  rogue.**  f  A  court-martiid  was  held  at  Newjiort,  R.  I.,  on  the 
34  Auffust,  1676,  by  the  governor  and  assistants  of  that  colony,  for  the  trial 
of  Qmnnapinj  or  Soioagonish,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  and  several  others. 
He  was  charged  with  adhering  to  Philw  in  the  war,  which  he  confessed, 
and  owned  he  was  in  the  Narraganset  Swamp  fight  of  Deceml)er,  1675,  and 
next  in  command  to  Canonchet ;  whereupon  he  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  the 
next  day.  A  brother  of  his,  who  had  but  one  eye,  named  Sunke4^unasuc,  had 
the  same  sentence  passed  upon  him.-  Jlshamatlan,  another  brother,  was 
tried,  but  at  that  time  received  no  sentence.| 

TUSPAOUIJ^,  whose  biogniphy  we  shall  next  pursue,  was  one  of  Philips 
most  fiuthftil  captains,  and  sncliem  of  Assawomset,  as  we  have  before  liad 
occasion  to  notice,  in  speaking  uf  John  Sassanwn,  His  name  in  printed 
accounts  difters  but  little,  and  is  abbreviated  from  fVatuspaquin.  Also  in  our 
life  of  Taioson  it  was  necessary  to  speak  of  this  chief.  From  a  survey  of 
the  deeds  which  he  executed  of  various  large  tracts  of  land,  it  is  evident 
his  sachemdom  was  very  extensive.  It  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  some 
of  the  conveyances  of  Iraluspaquin  for  several  reasons,  the  principal  of  which 
iSy  that  the  imrt  he  acted  in  the  great  drama  of  1675  and  1676  may  not  be 
underrated.  His  conveyances  to  the  Reverend  JoAn  Sa^smmonmiA  his  family 
■re  already  related. 

On  9  Augiist,  1667,  "  Tvspequin,  otherwise  called  the  Black-sachcm,"  for 
£4|  sells  to  Ifenrv  JVood  of  Plimonth  his  ri^ht  and  title  to  the  land  on  the 
east  side  of  **  Namassakett "  River,§  bounded  "  on  one  end "  by  tho  pond 
called  Black-aachenCs  Pond,  or,  in  Indian,  JVanpawcuii ;  on  the  other  end,  by 
m  little  pond  called  AsntmscvJU,  How  mucn  was  included  in  the  given 
bounds,  is  not  mentioned,  nor  could  wc  now  by  the  description  possibly 
lell  bow  far  said  tract  extended  back  from  the  river.  With  Tuapaauin^ 
Ikis  wife,  Am/Of,  signed  this  deed,  and  it  was  witnessed  only  by  two  Lnglish- 
anen. 

On  17  July,  1669,  Tuspaquin  and  his  son  William  sell  for  £10  a  tract  or 
parcel  of  land  near  *^  Assowampsett,*^  half  a  mile  wide,  and  **  in  length  from 
■aid  ponds  to  Dartmouth  path.**  Besides  two  English,  Samuel  Henry,  Damd 
and  bid  Harry  were  witnesses.  Experience  Mitchell,  Henry  Sarmpson,  of  Dux- 
boioughy  Thomas  IMtie,  of  Marshfiefd,  and  IThomas  Paine,  of  Eastham,  were 
the  purchasers. 

•  Narrative.  75— 75. 

t  CapUiD  Mor^t  account  of  "  Tbc  Warr  in  N.  E.  visibly  ended/'  dee.  in  our  Iitdiav 
CaaosicLB.  I  PotUr's  Namgaotel,  98. 

4  He,  howwrer,  menrtd  the  riglit  "  to  gett  ceder  barke  in  the  iwaapt." 
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June  10, 1670,  T\t8paquin  and  his  sou  William  sold  for  £6,  to  Edward  Gfrw 
^  in  the  behalf  of  the  court  of  Plimouth,''  **•  all  that  our  meddow  that  lyra 
in  or  neare  the  toiiVTi  of  Middleberry,**  on  the  west  side  of  a  tract  belongiiiff 
to  John  Alden  and  Constant  SouihtvoAh,  *'  and  is  between  Asso^^'amsett  fiuA 
and  Tauutou  path,  being  in  tliree  parsells  vpon  three  brookes  ;^  also  *"»<hBr 
parcel  on  the  other  side  of  Taunton  patli.  Witnessed  by  "  Amie^  the  wi6 
of  Tuspaquin,  and  two  English. 

30  June,  1672,  Tuspaquirij  "'  sachem  of  Namassakett,  and  MaiUovDOfmi 
alias  JVUliam  his  son,'^scll  to  Edward  Gray  and  Josias  Window^  lands  cm 
the  easterly  side  of  Assowamsctt,  to  begin  where  Namasket  River  felleth 
out  of  the  pond,  and  so  south  by  the  pond ;  tlieiice  by  perishable  bounds 
to   TuspaquirCs  Pond,  and  so  home  to  tin;  lands  formerly  sold  to  JXniry 

3  July,  1673,  Taspaqain  and  his  son  JVUliam  sell  to  Benjamin  ChurA  of 
Duxborougb,  house  carpenter,  and  John  Tonipson  of  Barnstable,  lands  about 
Middleborough,  for  which  they  paid  him  £lo.  It  is  described  as  ^'lyinc  alt 
and  neare  the  township  of  Middlel)erry,'^  bounded  westerly  by  a  river  cdled 
Monhiggen,  which  nms  into  a  pond  culled  Qmsquaseit^  and  so  by  a  cedtr 
swamp  to  TuspaquirCs  Pond;  thence  by  Henry  H'ood^a  land  to  a  place 
called  PochdboqtteiL  Noliudset  River  is  named  us  a  northern  boundary ;  and 
the  two  ^  places  ^  culled  Tuscomanest  and  Massapanoh  are  also  named,  like- 
wise a  pond  called  Sniptuett^  and  u  *^  rivcr^s  mouth  chilled  TuppaiueU  whidi 
runneth  into  a  pond  culled  QuittutcashdV^  Two  English,  Sam  Harrys  and 
Joseph  of  Namasket,  were  witnesses. 

1  November  1G73,  ff'iUiam  JVaiuspaquiny  Assaicda^  Tobias  and  BewaLfbr 
£10  sell  to  three  English  of  Bui'iistablc  a  truct  of  land  l)ounded  by  Qoe- 
taquosh  Pond  nortlierly,  by  QueUiquash  River  easterly,  Sncpetiiitt  Pond,  ke. 

14  May,  1675,  the  two  7\tspaqnins,  lather  and  son,  ^  make  over  to  JUi 
Jhmpaon,  Constant  Southworth  ^'  and  others,  of  Middleborough,  ^  all  that  tract 
of  land  which  wc  now  have  in  possession,  called  commonly  •^ssoummad 
neck  or  necks,  and  places  adjacent,'*  as  a  security  against  the  claims  of  othen^ 
&c.  of  other  lands  deeded  at  the  siune  time ;  if,  therefore,  they  are  not  db- 
turbed  in  the  possession  of  the  former  hmds  deeded,  then  they  **  are  not  lo 
be  outed  of  Assawamsett  neck.''  Pottaipo,  alius  Daniel,  PoymaUj  PagaU^*  diM 
Joseph,  wore  witnesses. 

For  the  land  decoded  they  received  £33,  ^  sterlmg."  It  consisted  of  uplands 
iuid  meadows  about  the  pond  called  JVinipoket,  ^uUicus,\  Scc^  and,  judgiiig 
from  the  price  paid,  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  large  tract. 

Thus  are  a  few  of  the  acts  of  JFatuspaquin  sketched  [irevious  to  the  war. 
We  nro  now  to  trace  his  o]>erations  in  quite  another  sphere.  Li  our  opiniai, 
Mr.  Hubbard  was  right  in  styling  him  ^  the  next  noted  captain  to  Phihp^  bat 
erroneously  calls  Old  Tuspaqmn  ^  the  Black-sachem's  son."  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  known  of  tlio  son  Willianu  Indeed,  we  hear  nothing  of  him 
in  the  war,  but  it  is  probable  he  shannl  the  late  of  his  father. 

In  the  spring  of  1G76,  Tuspaquin  was  murchmg  from  place  to  place  with 
about  300  men,  and  was  doubtless  in  high  exi)ectation  of  humbling  the 
pride  of  his  enemies,  and,  but  for  Philip's  western  disasters,  occasioned  hj 
the  disaffection  of  his  Pocomptucks  and  others.  Ins  expectations  miffht  hm 
been  realized.  It  was  doubtless  under  his  direction  that  19  buUdinp  in 
Scituate  were  burnt  on  20  April ;  and  on  the  8  May,  had  not  a  shower  pre- 
vented, most,  if  not  all,  the  houses  in  Bridgewuter  would  have  shared  tk 
same  fute.  Tuspaquin  was  known  to  have  led  his  men  in  this  attaekj 
The  inhabitants  exerted  themselves  to  repel  the  Indians,  but,  consciouf  of 
their  strength,  they  maintained  their  ground  until  the  next  day,  when  tkf 
retreated.  Notwithstanding  the  rain,  they  succeeded  in  burning  17  buiUiop 
before  they  decamped. 

On  11  May,  167(>,  there  were  eleven  houses  and  five  bams  burnt  in  Plim- 
outh,  and  a  few  weeks  afler,  seven  houses  more  and  two  bams.    Thete 

*  Two  names,  probably  ',  but  io  the  MS.  tlicrc  is  no  comma  between,  as  is  often  the  riM. 
t  T^ftcufy  probably,  now. 

X  Mr.  Hubbard  says,  (Nar.  71.)  the  Indians  were  led  by  one  Tutguogen,  but  we  ire  tot 
fied  TWpa^ifui  if  meort. 
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were  prot)al)]y  .such  as  were  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  village,  and 
had  chiefly  iiccn  deserted.  This  ^  mischief '^  was  attributed  to  Ttispaquin 
and  his  men. 

About  this  time,  Benjamin  Church  was  commissioned  by  the  government 
of  Plimouth  to  lead  parties  in  different  directions  over  the  colony ;  and  from 
the  time  he  commenced  operations,  the  Indians  found  but  few  opportunities 
to  do  mischief  in  Plimoutti  colony. 

Tuipaquin  still  kept  his  ground  in  the  Assawomset  country,  and  for  a  long 
time  baffled  aU  the  skill  Captain  Church  was  master  of  in  his  endeavors  to  take 
him  prisoner.  Church  received  his  commission  24  July,  1676,  and  the  same 
night  set  out  on  an  expedition  against  Tuspaqutn.  His  Indian  scouts  brought 
him  before  da^  upon  a  company  of  his  people  in  Middleborough,  every  one 
of  whom  fell  mto  his  hands.  How  many  tliere  were.  Church  does  not  say. 
He  took  them  directly  to  Plimouth,  ^  and  disposed  of  them  all,''  except  ^  one 
'Mery,  who,  proving  very  ingenious  and  fiiithflil  to  him  in  informing  where 
other  parcels  of  the  Indians  harl>ored,  Capt  Church  promised  him,  that  if 
he  continued  to  be  faithful  to  him,  he  should  not  be  sold  out  of  tlie  country, 
but  should  be  his  waiting  man,  to  take  care  of  his  horse,  &C.,  and  accord- 
inclv  he  served  him  faithfully  as  long  as  he  lived."  * 

Thus  strenffdiened  by  Tiupaquin^a  own  men.  Church  pursued  his  successes 
with  manifold  advantage.  There  was  a  small  tribe  residing  near  Munponset 
Fond,  which  was  next  captured  without  loss  on  either  side,  and  there  was 
henceforth  scarcely  a  week  passed  wherein  he  did  not  capture  some  of  these 
people. 

Not  long  afler  this,  it  was  found  that  Thana^uin  bad  encamped  about 
.Assawomset,  and  Chiarch  set  out  on  an  expedition  there ;  but  finding  Old 
TSitpaqmn  was  ready  for  him  at  the  neck  bctwe<>n  the  two  great  ponds,  f  he 
was  glad  to  make  the  best  of  his  wav  on  towards  Acushnet  and  Dartmouth. 
As  he  was  crossing  Assawomset  neck,  a  scout  from  Tuspaquin's  camp  fired 
upon  him,  but  did  nim  no  injury. 

Meanwhile  the  great  Annawon  having  l)een  surprised  by  the  indefatigable 
C^mrehy  Tuspaquin  saw  no  chance  of  holding  out  long ;  he  therefore  appears 
afterwards  only  intent  upon  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  the  English.  This 
could  not  be  long  reasonably  expected,  i^j  their  scouts  were  ranging  in  every 
direction. 

On  4  Sept.  1676,  according  to  ChurcKs  account,  TuapaouirCa  company 
vrere  encamped  near  Sippicun,  doing  ^  great  damage  to  the  Enelish  in  kill- 
ing their  cattle,  horses  and  swine.''  The  next  day.  Church  and  his  rangers 
were  in  their  neighborhood,  and,  afler  observing  their  siniation,  which  was 
**  sitting  round  their  fires  in  a  thick  place  of  bruch,"!  in  seeming  safety,  the 
captain  ^ordered  every  man  to  creep  as  he  did;  and  surrounded  them  by 
creeping  as  near  as  they  could,  till  thoy  nliould  \yc  discovered,  and  then  to 
run  on  upon  them,  and  take  them  alive,  if  possible,  (for  their  prisoners  were 
their  pay.)  They  did  so,  taking  ever}'  one  that  was  at  the  fires,  not  one 
escaping.  Upon  examination,  they  agreed  in  their  story,  that  they  belonged 
to  THMpaquinj  who  was  gone  with  John  Bump  and  one  more  to  Agawom  and 
Sipican  to  kill  horses,  and  were  not  ex^^iected  Imck  in  two  or  three  dav8.''§ 
CfturcJk  proceeds :  *^  This  same  Tispaqum  had  been  a  great  captain,  and  tlie 
Indiana  reported  that  he  was  such  a  great  pouwau,  [priest  or  conjurer,]^  that 
no  bullet  could  enter  him.  Capt  Church  said  he  would  not  have  him  killed, 
Ibr  there  was  a  war  broke  out  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  and  he 
would  have  him  saved  to  go  with  them  to  fight  the  eastern  Indians.  Agree- 
ably, he  left  two  old  squaws  of  the  prisoners,  and  bid  them  tarry  there  until 
dieur  Captain  Tiapaquin  returned,  and  to  tell  him,  that  Church  had  been 
there,  and  had  taken  his  wile,  children  and  company,  and  carried  them 
down  to  Plymouth ;  and  would  spare  all  their  lives,  and  his  too,  if  he  would 

*  Ckurehf  Narrative,  31. 

t  Jiut  below  where  Sampson's  tavern  now  gtands. 

X  I  suspect  Mr.  f/u^^ra  mistakes  the  situation  of  this  place,  in  saying  it  was  "in  Lakea- 

■B,  upon  Pocasset  neck.''     Church  is  so  unrewarding  of  all  gcomphy,  that  it  is  qi 


quite  un- 
eartain'wliere  it  was.    If  it  were  near  Sippican,  ft  was  a  lone  way  from  any  part  of  PocafseL 
'f  By  this  It  seens  Um  plaee  nugfat  bave  be«n  as  far  off  as  Pocasset. 
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come  down  to  iheni  aiid  bring  the  otiier  two  timt  were  with  him,  and  ibcy 
should  \)o  his  Roldiers,  &c.  Cupt  Church  then  returned  to  PlynioutJi,  tear- 
ing t]ie  old  squaws  well  provided  for,  and  hisket  for  Tispaquin  when  be 
returned." 

Tliis  Church  called  laying  a  trap  for  Tuspaquin,  and  it  turned  out  as  he 
expected.  We  shall  now  see  with  what  faith  the  English  acted  on  thii 
occasion.  Church  had  assured  him  that,  if  he  gave  himself  up,  ho  should 
not  be  killed,  but  ho  was  not  at  Plimouth  when  Tuspaquin  cauie  in,  haviog 
gone  to  Boston  on  business  for  a  few  days ;  '*  but  when  he  returned  be 
found,  to  his  grief,  the  heads  of  ^nnaicon,  Tispaquin^  &c.  cut  ofl^  which 
were  the  last  of  PMlip^s  friends  ** ! 

It  is  true  that  those  who  were  known  t©  have  been  personally  engaged  in 
killing  the  English  were,  in  the  time  of  tlie  greatest  danger,  cut  on  from 
pardon  by  a  law;  that  time  had  now  passed  away,  and,  like  many  other 
laws  of  exigency,  it  sliould  then  have  l)een  considered  a  dead  letter ;  Jeaviog 
out  of  the  case  the  faith  and  promise  of  their  liest  ser^-ant,  Clnardu  ^^ew 
it,  therefore,  in  any  li^ht,  and  nothing  can  be  found  to  justify  this  flagruM 
inroad  upon  that  pronuse.  To  give  to  tlie  conduct  of  the  Plimouth  govera- 
ment  a  pretext  ior  this  murder,  (a  milder  ex])ression  I  cannot  use,)  Mr. 
Hubbard  says,  Tuspcumin  liaving  pretend(*d  that  a  bullet  could  not  penetrate 
him,  trial  of  his  invulnerableness  was  resolved  U])ou.  So  he  was  placed  •■ 
a  mark  to  shoot  at,  and  "  he  fell  down  at  the  first  shot" ! 

This  was  doubtless  the  end  of  numerous  others,  as  we  infer  from  tbe 
following  passage  in  Dr.  Mother^s  Prevalf.kcy  of  Prater.  He  takB, 
**  Where  are  the  six  Narraganset  sachems,  with  all  their  captains  and  coun- 
sellors ?  Where  are  the  Nipmuek  sachems,  with  their  captains  and  coun- 
sellors? Where  is  Philiv  and  Squaw-sachem  of  Pocasset,  with  all  tbeir 
captains  and  counsellors  r  God  do  so  to  all  the  implacable  enemies  of 
Christ,  and  of  his  people  in  N.  England '^ ! !  The  next  of  Pkilip^a  captain^ 
in  our  arrangement,  is 

TATOSOJ^,  also  a  gr<*at  captain  in  tlie  wiv  of  1075.  It  seems  ratlier  un- 
certain whether  he  were  a  Narraganset  or  Wampanoag.  He  (or  ooe 
bearing  the  same  name)  signed  the  trenty  made  with  the  Narraganiieti  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  is  quite  certain  that  his  residence  afterwanb 
was  in  Sandwich,  since  Rochester;*  and  when  he  signed  the  crcatY  jurt 
named,  it  is  probable  he  was  only  among  the  Narragansets  upon  a  mission- 
or  visit,  lie  was  a  son  of  the  "noted  Sam  Barrow,"  but  of  his  own 
family,  or  whether  he  had  any,  we  are  not  informed. 

We  first  met-t  with  Tatoson^^  or,  as  his  name  is  commonly  printed,  7W»- 
son^  in  IfifiO,  in  the  resi>ertable  company  of  Mr.  Secretary'  Morion  of  PUm- 
outh,  and  JJcanootus,  ^fatinoo,  two  "graue  and  sage  Indians,"  and  a  number 
more,  of  whose  characters  we  are  not  so  well  prepared  to  speak.  Amonff 
this  assemblage  he  is  only  conspicuous,  however,  as  a  witness  to  a  deed  of 
the  lands  tipon  Wcequancelt  neck.  Mr.  Jlfor/on'«  name  follows  TVxfoaoii'j^  on 
this  instrument. 

Tlicre  was  a  general  disarming  of  the  Indians  in  1671,  as  will  clsewheis 
be  mentioned.  Among  a  great  number  orden'd  to  appear  at  PJimouth  dw 
same  year,  to  bind  themselves  more  strongly  in  allegiance  to  the  Englishi 
we  find  the  name  of  Tatoson^  or,  as  his  name  was  then  written,  TYrafnm. 
Also  Toby  J  alias  JSTauhnoctymicit^  \  and  H'Ulf  alias  JVashataanncu 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1676,  several  Indians,  who  had  been  sent  in  hf 
Bradford  and  Churchj  were  **  convented  before  the  councell  ^  at  Plimoirtfa; 
being  "  such  of  them  as  were  accused  of  working  vnsufTerable  mischeilli 
vpon  some  of  ours."    Among  them  was  one  named  Watukfoo,  or,  as  be 

*  On  Uic  right  of  the  main  road,  as  you  nass  from  Matapoiset  to  Rochester  vn]»ge.«d 
about  two  miles  from  the  former,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  road,  is  a  kind  of  island  ■  a 
miry  swamp.  Upon  this,  it  is  said,  was  Tatoson's  camp.  This  island  is  connecled  bj  •■ 
isthmus  to  tne  main  land.  0 

t  So  almost  alwa^'s  in  the  MSS. 

X  Sometimes  called  Toby  Cole.  The  same,  we  conclude,  who  joined  PhiHp  aftcnm^ 
and  fiBll  into  tbe  hands  of  Captain  ChMrch,  as  did  his  mother,  and  many  more  at  usmbs  tSafc 
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WB8  often  called,  7\t]^poo*  Against  him,  several  charges  were  brought,  such 
as  his  goitiff  off  to  tlie  enemy,  and  trving  to  deceive  the  governor  about  the 
prospect  of  war ;  telling  him  that  PhU\p*8  men  had  deserted  him,  and  that 
ne  had  only  a  few  old  msn  and  boys  rcmauiing.  At  this  time  were  present 
tluree  other  Indians,  whose  names  were  fVocScock,  Q^anapatohan  and  John- 
num.  The  two  first  were  accused  by  a  S(]uaw  of  destroying  CtarKs  garrison 
at  Ef^l  River  in  Plimouth,  and  murdering  the  inhabitants.  This  had  been 
done  on  the  12  March  previous,  and  with  such  secrecy  and  effect,  that  the 
English  knew  not  whom  to  accuse  of  it  Many  supposed  that  Watuspaquin 
conducted  the  affair,  and  Mr.  Hubbard  charges  it  upon  him  without  liesita- 
tion,  but  it  is  now  quite  certain  tliat  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  as  in  tlie 
fiequel  Wi}  shall  show. 

The  two  just  mentioned,  finding  thcmselvus  detected,  accused  their  fellow 
prisoner,  John-num,  It  appears  that  Aum  not  only  owned  himself  guilty  of 
this  charge,  but  acknowledged,  also,  that  he  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
*^  Jacob  Jmtchd  and  his  wife,  and  John  Pope^  f  and  soe  centance  of  death  was 
pronounced  against  them,  which  accordingly  emediately  was  executed.** 

Before  these  were  «xecuted,  they  implicated  a  fbiu'th,  whose  name  was 
Kewbexam.  Although  Taioson  commanded  the  company  that  put  to  death 
the  people  at  Clark^s  garrison,  yet  KeiDtenam  set  the  expedition  on  foot  He 
Ihrea  at  Sandwich,  and  was  probably  one  of  7\Uo9on'a  men.  However,  on 
Saturday,  the  11  March,  he  was  at  Mr.  William  Claries,  and  observed  how 
enoiy  part  of  the  garrison  was  conditioned.  He  then  went  to  his  chief, 
Jhdomntf  and  told  him  that  it  could  be  easily  taken,  as  it  was  but  slightly 
Ibitified ;  and  that  the  next  day,  being  Sunday,  would  be  the  proper  time  to 
ejncute  their  plan,  as  the  residents  would  mostlv  be  gone  to  meeting ;  **  and 
in  ease  they  left  a  man  at  home,  or  so,  they  might  soon  dispatch  him." 

This  intelligence  was  pleasing  to  Tahson^  and  he  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  ten  warriors  the  same  day.  Their  names  were  as  follows :  fVoo- 
ntakenoKi  Musauash,  Wapanpoxodt,  Tom,  ''the  sou  of  TaioiOftCi  brother," 
VUmowud^  ana  Tom  Piant ;  which,  witli  the  three  before  named,  made  up 
tbe  whole  companj'.  Commencing  their  march  before  nieht,  they  arrived 
Id  the  borders  of  rlimouth,  where  they  lay  concealed  until  the  people  had 
cone  to  public  worshij).  About  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  came  upon 
Die  garrison,  which  fell  easily  into  their  hands.  Afler  killing  all  they  met 
wkhy  they  took  what  plunder  they  coidd  carry,  and  burned  the  builcungs; 
then  again  dispersed  into  the  woods. 

There  were  some  of  two  other  families  in  this  garrison,  mostly  women 
and  children.  Three  only  were  of  Mr.  Clark^a  family,  but  there  were  eight 
Others  belonging  to  the  other  two.  Mrs.  Elizabetk  CUtrky  t  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  family,  was  among  the  slain.  § 

*  1^  Indian,  wboin  we  shall  have  occasion  several  times  to  mention,  was  not  one  of  those 
aoBt  in  by  Bradford,  as  appears  from  Mather ^  (Brief  Hist.  40.)  but  they  "  informed  that  a 
bloudy  Indian  rallea  Tuckpoo,  (who  the  last  summer  murdered  a  man  of  Boston,  at  Namas- 
fcet,)  with  about  SO  Indians  more,  was  at  a  place  within  16  miles  of  Plimouth."  Eif.kt 
Eagliih  and  fourteen  Indiaas  succeeded  in  takuig  them  ail,  and  T\ickpoo  was  inuncdia'^ely 
«»8caled. 

Mr.  Hvbbard  in  his 
a  woman  were  slain  by 
she  had  kept  an  Indian 
fdlBd  Iwfore)  so  much  kindness  was  showed  her,  as  that  she  was  sent  back,  afler  they  bad 
dimaud  her  wound  ;  the  Indians  guarded  her  till  she  came  within  sight  of  the  English.''  Mr. 
*^'  \d  informs  us  that  the  name  of  the  wounded  woman  was  Dorothy  Haywood,  See  2  CcU. 
I.  Hitt.  Soc.  vii.  159. 


X  "  Who  was  the  dau§^ter  of  a  godly  father  and  mother,  that  came  to  N.  England  on  the 

hey  also  Killed  her  sucking  child,  and  knocked  another  child  fwbo 


ilofrelipon."    "T! 

aboQl  cient  yean  old)  In  the  head,  supposing  lUiey  had  kiiied  him,  but  afterwards  he 

B  to  himself.'^   /.  Mather,  Brief  Hist.  24. 

f  We  ttUAe  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  MS.  records,  but  the  author  of  the  Preteid  State, 

Jbe.  fhmisbes  the  fbllowinf  valuable  facts :  **  About  this  time,  [his  last  date  mentioned  being 

14  Marebi]  one  Mr.  Clarkt^t  wife,  children,  and  all  his  family,  at  his  farm-hoose,  two  miles 

PliBoatli,  were  surprised  and  killed,  except  one  boy,  who  was  knockt  down,  and  left  fof 

,  bat  afterwards  taken  up  and  revived.    Thq  house  they  plundered  of  provinon  and 

to  a  great  value  \  eight  complete  arms,  SO/.  {Ib.l  of  powder,  with  an  answerable  qiiaa 
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Keweenam  was  beheaded,  but  how  the  other  three  were  disposed  o(  we 
are  Dot  informed ;  it  is  very  probable  that  the  whole  Dumber  sunered  in  due 
time.  At  tlie  trial  of  Keioeetiam  and  the  other  three,  some  of  them  pleaded 
that  the  goveroor's  proclamatioD  was  oow  their  protection ;  from  wbkh  it 
would  seem  that  they  had  surrendered  themselves.  But  there  was  none  to 
plead  their  case,  except  their  accusers,  and  they  explained  thiDgs  in  their 
own  way.  The  court  said,  ^Forasmuch  as  the  council  had  before  this 
engaged  to  several  Indians  desirous  to  come  in  and  tender  themselves  id 
niorcy,  that  they  should  find  favor  in  so  doing :  it  was  fully  made  known  to 
such  Indians  as  were  then  present,  tiuit  the  said  ongngement  teas  io  be  under' 
stood  wUh  exception  against  such  as  by  murder  as  above  said  bad  so  acted, 
and  not  against  such  as  killed  his  eneniic  in  tlic  field  in  a  souldicrlike  way." 

This  kind  of  argument  would  answer  among  duelists,  but  when  did  the 
Indians  agree  to  fight  tlie  Englisli  according  to  thtir  rules  of  war  ?  The 
fonner  might  with  ec]ual  propriety  demand  that  the  English  should  conlbnn 
to  their  manner,  and  not  depend  on  their  numbers,  forts,  and  superior 
weapons. 

Although  the  murder  at  Clarf^a  garrison  %vas  one  'of  those  horrible  actf 
in  Indian  warfare,  whicli  would  justify  the  most  rigid  retaliation,  still,  as  the 
Eoglish  bcffan  the  war,  they  had  no  right  to  expect  but  that  it  would  he 
prosecuted  by  the  Indians  in  iJI  the  ways  at  their  command.  On  this  ground 
the  philanthropist  will  ever  condemn  the  severity  of  the  English. 

When  Captain  Church  came  upon  P^*^  and  a  great  nimi&r  of  his  jieoplr, 
the  dd  of  August,  1(376,  "  Tispaquirij  Totoson^  &c/*  prevented  the  entire 
destniction  of  some  of  them,  oy  combating  the  English  ^whilo  their  cfairf 
and  others  extricated  themselves  from  a  small  swamp  into  which  thej  had 
fled.  ''In  this  swamp  skirmish  Capt  Church  with  his  two  men  iriuch 
always  ran  by  his  side  as  his  guard,  met  with  three  of  the  enennvy  two  of 
which  surrendered  themselves,  and  the  captain's  guard  seized  them ;  hot 
the  other,  being  a  great  stout  surly  fellow,  with  his  two  locks  ty'd  op  with 
red,  and  a  great  rattlesnake's  skui  hanging  to  the  back  part  of  his  ImhI, 
(whom  Capt.  Church  concluded  to  be  Toloson,)  ran  from  them  into  the 
swamp.  Capt.  Church  in  person  pursued  him  close,  till,  coming  prettj  nev 
up  with  him,  presented  his  gim  between  his  shoulders,  but  it  missing  in^ 
the  Indian  perceiving  it,  turned  and  presented  at  Capt.  Churdty  and  nnnBg 
fire  also,  (their  guns  taking  wet  with  the  foir  and  dew  of  tlie  momin|^)  boi 
the  Indian  turning  short  for  another  nm,  his  foot  tripM  in  a  small  gnpe- 
viiie,  and  he  fell  fiat  on  his  face.  Capt.  Church  was  by  this  time  np  with 
him  and  struck  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  an  inch  and  on  half  into  tlie  back 
part  of  his  head,  which  dispatched  him  without  another  blow.  But  Cipi 
Church  looking  behind  him  saw  Totoson,  the  Indian  whom  he  tho*t  he  hii 
killed,  come  rlying  at  him  like  a  dragon ;  but  this  happened  to  be  fiJr  in 
sight  of  the  guard  that  were  set  to  keep  the  prisoners,  who  sp}ing  Tahmn 
and  others  that  were  following  him,  in  the  very  seasonable  juncture  muk 
a  shot  upon  them,  and  rescued  their  captain,  tliough  lie  was  in  no  nmB 
danjeer  from  his  friends'  bullets,  for  some  came  so  near  him  that  he  tboi^ 
he  felt  the  wind  of  them."  *  The  celebrated  Church,  in  the  ekirmiaheshe 
had  in  these  two  days,  August  1  and  2,  took  and  killed  173  Indians! 

Little  more  than  a  month  afler  the  fall  of  Philip,  Church  surprised  7W 
Bona  whole  company,  about  50  persons.  He  was  the  last  that  was  left  of  the 
family  of  Bcarow ;  and,  says  Churchj  ^  the  wretch  reflecting  upon  the  muKf- 
able  condition  he  had  brought  himself  into,  his  heart  became  a  stone  widni 
him,  and  he  died.  The  old  squaw  [that  Church  had  employed  to  penoMk 
him  to  submit]  flung  a  few  leaves  and  brush  over  him — came  into  Sandwich, 
and  gave  this  account  of  his  death ;  and  offered  to  show  them  where  ahe  kA 
his  body,  but  never  had  an  opportunity,  for  she  immediately  fell  aick  lai 
died  also.*^ 

The  fhte  of  the  fiither  of  Tatoson  does  not  so  much  excite  syinpatfa|^« 

■  — ■         .  ■! 

tity  of  lead  for  bullels,  and  1501.  in  ready  money ;  the  said  Mr.  Clark 
escapinr  their  cnieity,  by  beinr  at  that  instant  at  a  meetinir." 
•  fiiS.  Philip*$  Ww,  41.  ^ 
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does  that  of  tho  son,  but  is  one  of  those  coses  more  calculated  to  arouse  the 
fiercer  jrassious.  Tho  old  chief  fell  iuto  the  hands  of  Captain  Church,  in  one 
of  his  successful  expeditions  in  the  vicinity  of  Ca|)e  Cod.  Church  says,  in 
his  history,  that  ho  was  *^  as  noted  a  rogue  as  any  among  the  enemy."  Cap- 
tain Chunk  told  him  that  the  govenimeut  would  not  permit  hun  to  grani 
him  quarter,  ^  liecause  of  his  inhuman  murders  and  barbarities,"  and  there 
(ora  ordered  him  to  prepare  for  execution.  ^  Barrow  rephed,  that  the  sen 
fence  of  death  against  htni  was  just,  and  that  indeed  he  was  ashamed  to  live 
an^r'  longer,  and  desireil  no  more  furor,  than  to  smoke  a  whiff  of  tobacco 
belbre  his  execution.  When  lie  hud  tnkcn  u  f<;w  whitls,  ho  said,  *I  am 
ready;' u))on  wliich  one  of  Captain  ChurcKa  Indians  sunk  his  hatchet  iuto 
his  bruins." 

TMSHQ,*  or  TY.ISKS]  "  was  the  next  man  to  Philip,''  savs  Church ;  there 
were  others  also  said  to  be  "next  to  him,"  and  it  may  1)0  all  reconciled  by 
supposing  tliese  chieis  as  having  tho  chief  command  over  particular  tribes. 
Mr.  Hubbard  I  says  only  this  of  the  famous  Tiaahq:  "  In  June  last,  [1676,1  one 
Tiashq,  a  great  captain  of  Philip%  his  wife  and  child,  or  children,  being 
taken,  thougli  he  esc^ipod  himself  at  first,  yet  came  since  and  surrendered 
himself!"  Dr.  /.  Mather,  writing  under  dute  of  22  July,  l(i76,  savs  it  was  "this 
week"  that  Captain  Church  and  his  Indian  soldiers  fell  ui>on  'Piashq  and  his 
company.  It  appears  tlierefore  tluit  Mr.  Hubbard  is  in  error,  as  the  account 
ipven  by  Church  corroborates  that  of  Mather,  who  speaks  thus  of  his  opera- 
tiona :  "  It  having  been  his  manner  when  he  taketh  any  Indians  by  a  promise 
of  favor  to  them,  in  case  they  acc^uit  themselvtis  well,  to  set  them  an  hunting 
after  more  of  these  wolves,  whereby  the  worst  of  them  sometimes  do  sin- 
gular good  8er>'ice  in  finding  out  the  rest  of  their  bloody  fellows.  In  one  of 
ttieae  skirmishes,  TSashq,  Phalip's  chief  captain,  ran  away  leaving  his  gun  be- 
hind him,  and  his  s^uaw,  who  was  taken."  §  These  Indian  soldiers,  who 
peHbrmecl  this  exploit,  were  forced  upon  it  by  Church.  They  had  been 
■eeking  Indians  about  Aponaganset  River,  and  discovered  that  a  large  com- 
paoy  of  tliom  had  just  been  gathering  the  apples  at  a  deserted  settlement  on 
Che  east  side  of  it.  The  English  and  Indians  immediately  pursued  in  their 
Cnick.|  **  Traveling  three  miles  or  more,  they  came  into  the  country  road, 
where  the  track  parted:  one  parcel  steered  towards  the  west  end  of  the 
great  cedar  swamp,  and  tho  other  to  the  east  end.  The  captain  halted  and 
lold  his  Indian  souldiors  that  they  had  heard  as  well  as  he  what  some  men 
had  said  at  Plymouth  about  them,1f  &c.,  that  now  was  a  good  opportunity  for 
each  party  to  i>rove  themselves.  The  track  being  divided,  they  should  fol- 
low one,  and  the  English  tlie  other,  being  e<]ual  in  number.  The  Indians 
declined  the  motion,  and  were  not  willing  to  move  any  where  without  him : 
■aid  ikey  ahauld  not  think  themselves  safe  unthout  hinu  But  the  captain  insisting 
upon  it  they  submitted.  lie  gave  the  Indians  their  choice  to  follow  which 
track  they  ))leased.  They  replied,  TVtey  teere  lis^ht  and  able  to  travel,  therefore 
^Ae  pleased  they  would  take  the  xoest  track.  And  appointing  the  ruins  of  John 
Cboir«  house  at  Cushnet  **  for  the  place  to  meet  at,  each  company  set  out 
fariakly  to  try  theur  fortunes."  ft  Wlien  the  parties  met,  "tliey  very  remark- 
ably round  that  the  number  tliat  each  company  had  token  and  slain  was 
equal  The  Indians  had  killed  three  of  the  enemv,  and  taken  63  prisoners, 
aa  the  Enelish  had  done  before  them."tt  Both  parties  were  much 
njoiced  at  their  successes,  but  the  Lidians,  told  Captain  Church  "  that  they  had 
puoaed  a  hrave  opportunity  by  parting.  They  came  upon  a  great  town  of 
Che  enemy,  viz :  Captain  7)fasta?  company.     (T)fa8ks  was  the  next  man  to 


•  Ihihbard,  Maiher,  f  Chunk.  t  NarraUve,  106. 

t  Brief  HtU,  42.  H  Church,  33. 

The  deieBtatioB  in  wfiich  the  Indians  werp  held  by  "  sorae  men."  in  many  other  places  as 
wdl  M  IB  Ptimouth,  wUl  often  appear  in  this  work.  Such  people  could  know  nothmg  of 
Immuo  Mtture,  aod  many  would  noi  have  believed  ihe  Indians  capable  of  good  actions,  thmigfa 
tefrom  the  dead  had  asfored  them  they  were. 

**  Abbreviated  firom  Acuahnet.    S£e  Douglatt,  Summary,  i.  403,  who  writes  it  Aecuslmal. 
T|hm  nuuiy  Indian  names  are  changed.    Instead  of  Apouaranset,  we  hear  Fonagamet,  and 
Ihr  Asonet,  8ond,  &e.    Coslyiet  is  the  river  on  which  New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven  stand, 
ft  Church,  94.  tt  Ibid.  36. 


«  « 
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PkUip,)  They  fired  upon  the  enemy  before  they  were  discovered,  and  nn 
upon  them  with  a  shout  The  men  ran  and  left  their  wives  and  children^ 
and  many  of  tliem  their  guns.  They  took  TSfoM  wife  and  son,  and  thoucht 
that  if  their  captain  and  the  English  comiiany  had  been  with  them  tncy 
might  liave  taken  some  hundreds  of  tliem,  and  now  they  detcrmiiied  not  to 
part  any  moi*e."  *  This  transtiction,  in  the  opinion  of  Captain  C%*ircA,  wm  a 
^  remarkable  providence,"  inasmuch,  perhaps,  as  the  equality  of  their  suc- 
cesses i)revented  either  party  from  boasting,  or  claiming  superiority  over  tha 
other.  Nevertheless,  Church  adds, — ^But  the  Indians  had  the  fortune  to 
take  more  arms  than  the  English."  It  would  add  not  a  little,  perhapi^  to 
the  gratification  of  the  reader,  could  he  know  the  name  of  the  Indian  captain 
in  this  far-famed  ex])loit,  or  even  tliat  of  one  of  his  men ;  but  at  present  th^ 
are  hid  alike  from  us  and  from  him. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Ckirf  women  conspicuous  in  Philip's  war — Magnus — Her  country  and  refafiaw 
HfT  rapture  ana  death — Awashonks — Is  greatly  annoyed  in  the  events  of  IWl— 
Her  men  disarmed — Philip's  endeavors  to  engage  her  against  the  EngliMk^Ckmnk 
prevents  her — IsfinaUy  in  the  power  of  Philip — Reclaimed  by  Church — Somepm» 
ticulars  of  her  family. 

ALTnouGii,  before  we  had  finished  the  life  of  Wedamoo^  we  deemed  il 
proper  to  have  deferred  it  to  this  chapter,  but  as  wc  had  been  led  rather  hn* 
perceptibly  into  many  particulars  concerning  her  in  that  place,f  we  GOnU 
not  break  off  our  narrative  without  a  greater  impropriety  than  an  nmisrinB 
here  would  have  l)een,  and  sliall  therefore  begin  here  with  one  of  her  eoa- 
temporaries,  the  bare  facts  in  whose  life  are  sufficient  to  maintain  a  lu^ 
interest,  wc  believe,  in  the  mind  of  every  reader. 

MAGNUS  was  squaw-sachem  of  some  mrt  of  the  extensive  countiycf 
the  Narragauscts,  and  was  known  by  several  names  at  different  and  the  aaiiia 
times  ;  as  Old  Qitten,  Stmk  Squaw,l  Qitaiapen,  and  Matantuch,  Slie  married 
Mriksakf  or  Mexam^  a  son  of  Canonicus,  and  was  sister  to  *\tnigreL  She  had 
two  sons,  ScuUup  and  Queaiiaqttenud  otherwise  Queq\ieguneni,  called  by  tha 
Eufflish  Gideorij  and  a  daughter  named  QuincmiqmL  These  two  died  yousf. 
Gideon  was  alive  as  late  as  1661 ;  Scuttupy  and  a  sister  also,  in  1664.  Sbe 
was,  in  1675,  one  ^  of  the  six  present  sachems  of  the  whole  Namganset 
country." 

In  the  beginning  of  Philip's  war,  the  English  army,  to  cause  the  Namgan- 
setB  to  fi^ht  for  them,  whom  they  had  always  abused  and  treated  with  con- 
tompt,  SHicc  before  the  cutting  off  of  MiardunnomoKa  head,  marched  into 
their  country,  but  could  not  meet  with  a  single  sachem  of  the  nation.  TTicjf 
fell  in  with  a  few  of  their  people,  who  could  not  well  secrete  themselves 
and  who  concluded  a  long  treaty  of  mere  verbosity,  the  import  of  which  diaj 
could  know  but  little,  and  doubdess  cared  less ;  for  when  the  army  left  tber 
country,  they  joined  again  in  the  war. 

We  hear  no  more  of  her  until  tlic  next  year,  when  herself  and  a  bm 
company  of  her  men  were  discovered  by  Major  TaJeot,  on  the  2  Juljyy  D 
Narraganset  The  English  scouts  discovered  them  from  a  hill,  having 
pitched  their  tents  in  a  vallev  in  the  vicinity  of  a  swamp,  as  wbs  usmllr 
their  custom.  About  300  of  tfic  English,  mounted  upon  fleet  horses,  divided 
into  two  squadrons,  and  fell  upon  them  before  they  were  aware  of  their  ap- 
proach, and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them.  The  Mohcgans  and  Pequoti  cam 
upon  them  in  the  centre,  while  the  horsemen  beset  them  on  each  side»  and 

•  Church,  36.  f  Book  iii.  rhap.  1. 

X  TrumbuUj  \.  347.  from  Hubbard,  I  suppose,  i.  51.  Female  chiefs  were  called  sonnet  b| 
the  Indians,  which  signified  wife  of  the  sachem ;  but  writers,  beinr  ignorant  of  that  fte^ 
IhoQcfat  it  a  proper  name  of  a  particular  person,  and  hence  the  appellaUons  of  Smtkif ."  '"" 
Bmuctf  dM.  applied  to  Magruu, 
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thus  prcvenlcd  many  from  escaping  into  the  swamp.  Wlion  all  were  killed 
and  taken  within  tlie  encampment.  Captain  ^etcbtuy^  w^ho  commanded  the 
horsemen,  dismouDted,  and  with  his  men  rushed  mto  the  swamp,  where, 
witliont  resistance,  they  killed  a  hunchred,  and  made  many  prisoners.  In  all, 
they  killed  and  took  171  *  in  this  swamp  fight,  or  ratlior  massjicre.  Not  an 
Englishman  was  hurt  in  the  af!uir,  and  but  one  Mohegiui  killed,  and  one 
woundi^l,  which  we  can  hardly  suppose  was  done  by  Jfrig'nufV  people,  as  tliey 
made  no  resistance,  but  rather  by  themselves,  in  their  fur}'  mistaking  one 
another.  Ninety  of  the  captives  were  put  to  death !  among  whom  was  Mag- 
nus.\  The  swamp  where  this  affair  took  place  is  near  the  present  town  of 
Warwick,  in  Rhode  Island ;  and  thus  ends  our  short  histor}'  of  Matrnus, 

AIVASUOJSTKS^  squaw-sachem  of  Sogkouate,t  whs  the  wife  of  uu  Indian 
colled  ToLONT,  but  of  h'un  we  learn  very  little.  From  her  important  stand- 
uig  among  the  Indians,  few  dc8er>'o  a  more  (Nuticular  attention ;  and  we 
sludl,  therefore,  go  as  minutely  into  her  history  as  our  documents  will 
enable  us. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  Awaahtmka  is  in  1G71,  when  she  entered  into 
articles  of  agreement  with  the  court  of  Plimouth  as  follows : — '<In  admitting 
that  the  court  are  m  some  measure  satisfied  with  your  voluntary  coming  in 
now  at  lost,  and  submission  of  herself  unto  us ;  yet  this  ire  txped  that  she 

S>e  some  meet  satisfaction  for  the  charge  and  trouble  she  has  put  us  u|K>n 
f  her  too  long  standing  out  against  the  many  tenders  of  peace  we  have 
made  to  her  and  her  people.  And  that  we  yet  see  an  intention  to  endeavor 
the  reducement  of  such  as  have  been  the  incendiaries  of  the  trouble  and 
ditturbance  of  her  people  and  ours.  And  as  many  of  her  i)eople  as  shall 
aiTe  themselves  and  arms  unto  us,  at  the  time  appointed,  shall  receive  no 
damage  or  hurt  from  us,  which  time  appointed  is  ten  days  from  the  date 
bereoL  Thus  we  may  tlie  better  keep  off  such  from  her  lands  as  may 
hereafter  bring  upon  her  and  us  the  like  trouble,  and  to  regulate  such  as  will 
itot  be  governed  by  her,  she  having  submitted  her  lands  to  the  authority  of 
the  government  And  that,  if  the  lands  and  estates  of  such  as  we  are  neces- 
•hated  to  take  arms  against,  will  not  defray  the  charge  of  the  expedition, 
that  she  shall  bear  some  due  proportion  of  tlie  cluirge.  In  witness  whereof 
and  m  testimony  of  the  sachem,  tier  agreement  hereunto,  she  hath  subscribed 
her  hand  in  presence  of  Samuel  Barker  and  John  JUmty, 

Mark  y,  oftht  squaw-sachem  Awasuncks  ; 
the  mark  X  <{/*Totatomet,  and  Somagaoiiet.'' 

ffitntssed  at  the  same  time  by  **  Tattacommett, 

Sampo.ncut,  and 
Tamoueesan,  o/uxf  Jeffert. 

FlimofUh,  24  July,  1671.'' 

The  last-named  witness  appeared  again,  in  the  same  capacity,  4  September 
Ibllowing,  when  "between  40  and  !}0  Indians,  living  near  or  in  the  town  of 
Dartmouth,  made  a  like  submission."  AshawanomuUij  mVom/in,  Marhorkum, 
JhwM,  and  John,  were  other  wituesses. 

Awashmks  was  at  Plimouth  when  the  former  articles  were  executed,  from 
which  it  appears  there  was  considerable  alarm  in  Plimouth  colony.  There 
were  about  this  time  many  other  submissions  of  the  Indians  in  different 
places.  This  step  was  taken  to  draw  them  from  Philip,  or  at  least  to  give  a 
check  to  their  joining  with  him,  as  he  was  now  on  the  point  of  attacking  the 
Ensiish  settlements,  under  a  pretence  of  injury  done  him  in  his  planting 
lanas. 

Not  only  thechiefii  of  tribes  or  clans  subscribed  articles,  but  all  their  men, 
that  could  be  prevailed  with,  did  the  same.  The  August  following,  42  of 
AwatkofMs  men  signed  a  paper,  approving  what  she  had  done,  and  binding 


•  Trumbull.    200  »ay»  Cobbefs  manuscript;  210,  Hubbard. 

t  Hubhard,  Ind.  Wart,  i.  97,  98.  1.  IVfalhcr's  Brief  llisit.  39.  Trumbull's  Hist.  Con- 
■eeticat,  i.  347. 

X  Tbe  poiol  of  land  below  Pocasset,  and  now  chiefly  included  in  the  town  of  ComptoUi 
Rliof'e  Island,  and  commonly  called  Second. 
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IhemselveB  in  like  manner.    Out  of  42,  we  can  give  names  of  three  ODly — 
TotfUomdy  7\mvokum  and  Sauaaman. 

It  appears  from  the  following  letter  from  Auxuhonks  to  Governor  Prinee^  that 
those  who  submitted  tbcmselves,  delivered  up  their  arms  to  the  KngliA :— 

^August  11, 167],  Honored  sir,  I  have  received  a  very  great  favor  from 
your  honor,  in  yours  of  the  7th  instant,  and  as  you  are  pleased  to  aignify, 
that  if  1  continue  faithful  to  the  agreement  made  with  yourselves  at  Plini- 
outh,  I  may  expect  all  just  favors  from  your  honor.  I  am  fully  reBolved, 
while  I  live,  with  all  Hdclity  to  stand  to  my  engagement,  and  in  a  peac«aUe 
submission  to  your  conminudH,  according  to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability. 
It  is  true,  and  I  am  ver}'  sensible  thereof,  that  there  are  some  Indiana  who 
do  seek  an  advantage  against  me,  for  my  submitting  to  his  majesty's  authority 
in  your  jurisdiction,  but  being  conscious  to  myselt  of  my  integrity  and  ml 
intentibns  of  peace,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  afford  me  all  due  encounfi^ 
ment  and  protection.  I  had  resolved  to  send  in  all  my  guns,  being  aix  in 
number,  according  to  the  intimation  of  my  letter ;  but  two  of  them  were  n 
large,  tlie  messengers  were  not  able  to  carry  them.  I  since  proffered  ID 
leave  them  with  Mr.  Barker,  but  he  not  having  any  order  to  receive  them, 
told  me  he  conceived  I  might  do  well  to  send  them  to  Mr.  Mm»f^  who  b  ■ 
person  concerned  in  the  jurisdiction,  which  I  resolved  to  do;  but  since 
then  an  Indian,  known  by  tlic  name  of  Broad-ftKed^unll,  stole  one  of  then 
out  of  the  wi^'sm  in  the  night,  and  is  run  a^vay  with  it  to  Mount  Hops; 
the  other  I  thmk  to  send  to  Mr.  Almy.  A  list  of  those  that  are  obedient  to 
me,  and,  I  hope,  and  am  perstiaded,  faithful  to  you,  is  here  enclosed.  Hoi^ 
ored  air,  I  sliall  not  trouble  you  further,  but  desiring  your  peace  and  ynm- 
perity,  in  which  I  look  at  my  own  to  be  included,  I  remain,  your  uufeigDei 
servant,  X  AwAsuNCSt." 

This  letter  was  very  probably  written  by  Mr.  Barker,  named  in  it. 

October  20, 1671,  Governor  Prince  wrote  to  Jlicashonka,  that  he  had  receifBd 
the  list  of  names  of  her  men  and  husband,  that  freely  submitted  themadivi 
to  his  majesty's  authority ;  and  assured  her  that  the  English  would  befrind 
her  on  all  just  occasions ;  but  intimates  her  disappointment  and  his  omy 
that  she  had  succeeded  no  l>etter  in  procuring  the-  submission  of  bsr 
subjects.  "  Though,'^  he  continued,  *^  I  fault  not  you,  with  any  faiUoe  to 
endeavor,  only  to  notice  your  good  persuasions  of  thciu  outwent  urir 
deserts,  for  aught  yet  appeareth.  I  could  have  wished  they  had  been  iraer 
for  themselves,  eHpecially  your  two  sons,  that  may  probably  succeed  you  id 
your  government,  and  your  brother  also,  who  is  so  nearly  tied  unto  you  by 
nature.  Do  they  think  themselves  so  great  as  to  disregard  and  aflrant  bii 
majesty's  interest  and  authority  here;  and  the  amity  of  the  English?  Cer- 
tainly, if  they  do,  I  think  they  did  much  disservice,  and  wish  they  woold 
yet  show  themselves  wiser,  before  it  be  too  late.**  He  closed  by  recom- 
mending her  to  send  some  of  hers  to  the  next  court,  to  desire  their  anuBi 
that  her  people  might  have  the  use  of  them  in  the  approaching  aeaMNL 
Desires  her  to  let  him  hear  from  her  and  her  husband. 

On  the  20  June,  1G73,  the  following  writing  appears  on  record :  Wherau 
Awashxmckza,  s(]|ua-sachem,  stand  indebted  vuto  Mr.  John  Almty  the  aume  of 
£25  t6  be  paid  in  porke  att  three  pence  a  pound,  or  peage  att  16  peuey,  and 
20  pole  of  stone  wall  att  £4,  which  stone  wall,  or  £4,  is  to  bo  vnderatood  to 
be  prte  of  the  fine  and  twenty  pound,**  thercfoi:e  Awashonks^  having  fidM 
to  pay  agreeablv  to  her  promise,  agrees  to  set  off  land  on  the  north  aide  of 
^  the  Indian  field,**  next  Punkateesett,  on  the  east  line  till  it  meets  with  *■ 
great  runing  brooke,"  thence  northerly  to  a  fresh  meadow,  thence  bounded  to 
the  river  by  a  salt  cove : — this  ^  is  morgaged  vnto  the  court  of  Plymouth*  ftr 
the  payment  of  said  debt,  which  debt  is  to  bcpaid  10  of  February,  1672^  O.SL 

"  Tht  mark  X  of  Awasbusiksi." 

To  illustrate  the  connections  and  genealogy  of  the  family  of  Jhgtuknh, 
we  give  fit>m  the  Records  of  Plimouth  the  following  ezcceii^ingly  vahiaUt 
fiicts: — 
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July  14, 1073.  **  Whereas  Mamancway  [u  son  of  Aioashoiiks]  huth  by  full 
and  clear  testimony  proved  to  tiiis  court,  iu  iH^lialf  of  liiuiself  aud  bretliren, 
the  sous  of  Tolonty^  and  a  kiusinan  of  theirs  called  Anumptuh,  [couunonly 
written  AVin/io9A,]  son  to  Pokattawag^y  that  they  are  the  cijief  proprietors 
aod  sucheuis  of  Saconett,  or  ])lac^8  connuonly  so  called ;  and  yet  it  being 
also  prolKd)le  that  Tatuckamna  *  •^loaahunckis  and  those  of  that  kmibred  who 
are  of  the  same  stock,  the  more  remote  may  have  some  right  to  lauds  there, 
as  they  are  relations  to  the  al>ove  siiid  Mamaneway,  &lc,  and  have  been  long 
inliabiViuts  of  that  place.  Tliis  court  advisi'tli  tliat  convenient  proportions 
of  land  bo  settled  on  the  aliove  said  Tntacnmaiui  •rlwashaiiks-,  &c.  at  Saconett 
aforesaid ;  concerning  wliieh,  the  above  said  Mamaneicay  and  liis  brethren 
and  kinsman  who  have  proved  their  right  to  those  lauds  do  not  or  cannot 
asree,  this  court  do  appoint  that  some  meet  persons,  by  order  of  tliis  court, 
afiall  re^xiir  to  the  place,  and  make  settlement  of  the  said  lands  by  certain 
and  known  boundaries  to  intent  that  peace  may  l>c  continued  among  the 
said  Indians,  and  they  may  all  be  acconunoilated  for  their  subsisting  and 
payment  of  their  debts  in  an  orderly  way." 

The  sajne  year,  we  hear  again  of  TokamonOy  or,  as  he  is  then  called, 
Toiomontut,  who,  with  his  brother  Stiuamatt,  having  endeavored  to  hinder 
the  English  from  possessing  some  lands  in  Diulmouth,  was,  from  some 
cousideration,  not  named,  induced  to  relincpiisli  his  right  to  them.  And  the 
neA  year,  1()74,  Manutnawachy,  or,  as  his  name  was  beibre  written,  Afoma- 
fieiroy,  surrendered  his  right  also.  The  rights  of  tliese  Indians,  it  is  said, 
had  been  sold  by  others. 

We  hear  no  more  of  JluHuhonks  luitil  about  the  conunencement  of  PkUip's 
war.  The  year  beibre  this  war,  Mr.  Benjamin  Church,  afterwards  the  iamous 
ami  well-known  Colonel  CVitirc^  f  settled  upon  the  pt>ninsula  of  Sogkonate,  in 
the  midst  of  •^ufoshonks'a  people.  This  peninsula  is  on  the  nortli-east  side  of 
Narraganset  Bay,  against  the  south-cast  end  of  tlie  island  of  Rhode  Island. 
Here  he  lived  in  the  greatest  friendship  with  these  Indians,  until  the  spring  of 
the  year  1(175,  when  suddenly  a  war  was  talked  ofy  and  messengers  were  sent 
by  Philip  to  Jltoathonks,  to  engage  her  in  it  She  so  far  listened  to  their  persua- 
aious,  as  to  call  her  principal  ]jeople  together,  and  make  a  great  dance  ;  and  be- 
cause she  respected  iMr.  Chwih,  she  sent  privately  for  him  also.  Church  took  wiUi 
liim  a  man  that  well  understood  Indian,  and  went  directly  to  the  place  appoint- 
ed. Here  they  fomid  hmidreds  of  Indians  gathered  togetlier  irom  all  parts  of 
her  dominions.  Awashonks  herself^  in  a  foaming  sweat,  was  leading  the  dance  ; 
but  when  it  was  announctid  that  Mr.  Church  was  come,  she  stopped  short,  and 
aat  down  ;  ordered  her  chicls  into  her  presence,  and  then  invited  Mr.  Church, 
All  Ixnng  seated,  she  inibrmed  him  tiiat  Metacomet,  that  is,  Philip,  had  sent 
six  of  his  men  to  urge  her  to  join  with  him  in  prosecuting  a  war  against  the 
English.  She  said  these  messengers  inibrmed  her  that  Uie  Umpames,  t  tliat 
is,  Plimouth  men,  were  gathering  a  great  army  to  invade  his  country,  and 
wished  to  know  of  him  if  this  were  truly  the  case.  He  told  her  that  it  was 
entirely  without  foundation,  for  he  had  but  just  come  from  Plimoutli,  and  no 
preparations  of  any  kind  were  midiing,  nor  did  he  believe  any  thoughts  of 
war  were  entertained  by  any  of  the  head  men  tliere.  "He  asked  hor 
wiietlier  she  thought  he  would  have  brought  up  bis  goods  to  settle  in  that 
place,"  if  he  in  the  least  apprehended  a  war ;  at  which  she  seemed  some- 
what convinced.  Awashonks  tlien  ordered  the  six  Pokanokets  into  their 
presence.  These  made  an  imposing  appearance,  having  theur  faces  painted, 
and  their  hair  so  cut  as  to  re]>resent  a  cock's  comb ;  it  being  all  shaved  from 
each  side  of  the  head,  left  only  a  tuft  upon  the  crown,  wliich  extended  from 
Ae  forehead  to  the  occiput    They  had  powder-horns  and  shot-bags  at  their 

*  Or  Tokamomtf  killed  by  the  NarragauseU,  not  long  af\er,  probably  in  1674. 

t  AAer  an  active  life,  spent  chiefly  in  his  country'*  service,  he  died  suddenly  aH  his  resi- 
ckaee  ia  Compton.  then  called  Little  Complnn,  17  ^an.  1718,  in  the  78  year  of  his  age.  He 
had  become  corpuleat,  aad  seemed  impre8se<l  with  the  idea  that  he  should  not  live  loag.  The 
■loniing  before  nis  death,  he  rode  2  mues  to  visit  an  only  sister.  On  leavinr  her,  be  bid  her 
"  a  last  farewell.''  As  he  was  returning  home,  his  horse  stumbled  and  threw  nim.  In  the  fall 
a  blood-vessel  wvs  ruptured,  aod  he  died  in  about  12  hours. 
X  Umpame  aad  Apaum  were  Indian  names  of  Plimouth. 
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backs,  which  denoted  warlike  messengers  of  tlieir  nation.  She  now  in- 
formed them  of  what  Captain  Church  had  said.  Upon  which  they  discovend 
dissatisfaction,  and  a  warm  talk  followed,  but  Jlwaahonks  soon  put  an  end  to 
it ;  after  which  she  told  Mr.  Church  tlmt  Philip  had  told  his  messengers  to 
tell  her,  that,  unless  she  joined  with  him,  he  would  send  over  some  of  bk 
warriors,  privately,  to  kill  the  cattle  and  bum  the  houses  of  the  EnriislL 
which  they  would  think  tg  be  done  by  her  men,  and  consequently  would  fUl 
Ujiou  her.* 

Mr.  Church  asked  tlie  Mount  Hopes  what  they  were  going  to  do  with  the 
bullets  in  their  possession,  to  which  they  scoflingly  answered,  **  to  shoot 
pigeons  with.^  Church  then  told  Awaahonks  that,  if  PhUip  were  resolved  on 
war,  ^  her  best  way  would  be  to  knock  those  six  Mount  Hopes  on  the  head, 
and  shelter  herseli  under  tlic  protection  of  the  English."  When  they  under- 
stood this,  tlioy  were  very  silent,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  worthy  t 
man  as  Church  should  he  the  first  to  recommend  murder,  and  a  lasting  re- 
membrance is  due  to  the  wisdom  of  Axoaahonksy  that  his  unadvised  couoiel 
was  not  put  in  execution. 

These  six  Pokanokets  came  over  to  Sogkonate  with  two  of  AwaAoifMi 
men,  who  seemed  very  favorably  inclined  to  the  measures  of  Philip.  The? 
expressed  themselves  with  great  indignation,  at  the  rash  advice  of  CftvreL 
Another  of  her  men,  called  Littit-eyes,  one  of  her  council,  was  so  enraged, 
that  he  would  then  have  taken  Churches  life,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented. 
His  design  was  to  get  Mr.  Church  aside  from  the  rest,  under,  a  pretence  of 
private  talk,  and  to  have  assassinated  liim  when  he  was  off  his  guard.  Bat 
some  of  iiis  friends,  seeing  through  the  artifice,  prevented  it 

The  advice  of  Church  was  adopted,  or  that  part  which  directed  tint 
Awashonka  should  immediately  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  Elng* 
lish,  and  she  desired  liim  to  go  immndiutely  to  Plimouth  and  make  the  n^ 
rangement,  to  which  he  agreed.  After  kindly  thanking  him  for  his  uofiim^ 
tion  and  advice,  she  sent  iwo  of  her  men  with  him  to  his  house,  to  gund 
him.  These  urged  him  to  secure  his  goods,  lest,  in  his  absence,  the  enemj^ 
should  come  and  destroy  them ;  but  he  would  not,  l)eeau8e  such  a  step  iDJgfct 
be  thought  a  kind  of  preparation  lor  hostilities ;  but  told  them,  tliat  in  eMO 
hostilities  were  begun,  they  might  convey  his  eflccts  to  a  place  of  saAqF* 
He  then  proceeded  to  Plimouth,  where  he  arrived  7  June,  1(J75. 

In  his  way  to  Plimouth,  he  met,  at  Pocasset,  the  husband  of  JVedamm, 
He  was  just  returned  from  the  neighhorliood  of  Mount  Hope,  and  confinned 
all  that  had  been  said  about  Philip's  intentions  tu  begin  a  war.  But  before 
Mr.  Church  could  return  again  to  Aicashonks^  the  war  commenced,  and  all  com- 
munication was  at  an  end.  This  he  ver}'  much  regretted,  and  the  benevolcBt 
Jlwaahonks  was  carried  away  in  the  tide  of  Philip's  successes,  wliich,  as  ibe 
was  circumstanc(  d,  was  her  only  alternative. 

Mr.  Church  was  woimdcd  at  the  great  swamp  fight,  10  December  fbUow- 
ing,  and  remained  upon  Rhode  Island  until  aliout  the  middle  of  May  1676L 
He  now  resolved  to  engage  again  in  tiie  war,  and,  taking  passage  in  a  doop 
bound  to  Barnstable,  arrived  at  Plimouth  the  first  Tuesday  in  June.  Tho 
governor  and  other  officers  of  government  were  liighly  pleased  to  see  him^ 
and  desired  him  to  take  the  conuuand  of  a  cor..pany  of  men  to  be  imme- 
diately sent  out,  to  which  he  consented.  We  thus  notice  Churches  proceed- 
ing, because  it  led  to  im]>ortant  matters  connected  with  the  history  of  Jhrn* 
ahonks.  Before  he  set  out  with  the  soldiers  ridsed  at  Plimouth,  it  was  agreed 
that  he  should  first  return  to  Rhode  Island,  for  the  ptuposc  of  raising  ocher 
forces  to  be  joined  with  them.  In  his  return  to  the  island,  as  ho  passed  fton 
Sogkonesser,  now  called  JVooiPa  Hole^  to  the  island,  and  when  he  came  agaiiMl 
Sogkonate  Point,  some  of  the  enemy  were  seen  fishin«:  upon  the  rocks.  Bo 
was  now  in  an  open  canoe,  which  he  hud  lured  at  Sogkonesset,  and  two 
Indians  to  paddle  it.  He  ordered  them  to  go  so  near  tlie  rocks  that  he  might 
q[>eak  with  those  upon  them ;  being  persuaded  that  if  he  could  have  an  o^ 
portunity,  he  might  still  gain  over  the  Sogkonates  to  the  side  of  the  EngfiNV 

*  This  may  strengthen  the  belief  that  Philip  put  in  practice  a  similar  eipedicnl  to  gain  ihi 
Mobawks  to  bit  cause,  as  we  have  seen  in  his  life. 
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for  he  knew  they  never  had  any  real  attaclimciit  to  Pkilip,  and  were  now  in 
his  interest  only  irom  necessity.  They  accordingly  [mddled  towards  them, 
who  made  sii^s  for  them  to  approach ;  but  when  they  had  got  pretty 
near,  tliey  skulkird  away  among  the  rocks,  and  coidd  not  be  seen.  The  canoe 
then  paddled  off  again,  lest  they  should  bo  fired  upon ;  which  when  those 
among  the  rocks  observed,  tliey  showed  themsulves  again,  and  called  to  tliem 
to  come  ashore ;  and  said  they  wished  to  speak  with  them.  The  Indians  in 
the  canoe  answered  tliem,  but  those  on  shore  iufonued  them  that  the  waves 
dashed  so  upon  the  rocks  tliat  they  could  not  understand  a  word  they  said. 
Church  now  made  signs  for  two  oi*  them  to  go  along*  upon  the  shore  to  a 
beach,  ».where  one  could  see  a  good  space  round,  whether  any  others  were 
near.  Immediately  two  ran  to  the  place,  one  without  any  arms,  but  the 
other  had  a  huice.  Knowing  Church  to  be  in  the  l)oat,  they  urged  him  to 
come  on  shore,  and  said  they  wanted  to  discourse  with  him.  He  told  him 
that  had  the  hince,  that  if  he  would  carry  it  away  at  considerable  distance, 
and  leave  it,  he  would.  This  he  readily  did.  Mr.  Church  then  went  ashore, 
left  one  of  his  Indians  to  guard  the  canoe,  and  the  other  he  stationed  upon 
the  beach  to  give  notice  if  any  should  approach.  He  was  surprised  to  find 
that  Gtorgt  was  one  of  them,  a  very  good  man,  and  the  last  Hogkonate  he 
had  spoken  with,  lK*ing  one  of  those  sent  to  guard  him  to  hia  house,  and  to 
whom  he  had  given  charge  oi*  his  goods  when  he  undertook  his  mission  to 
Plimouth.  On  being  asked  what  he  wanted  that  he  called  him  ashore, 
answered,  ''that  he  took  him  lor  Churcfi^  ns  soon  as  he  heard  his  voice  in  the 
canoe,  and  that  he  was  glad  to  see  him  alive.'*  He  also  told  him  that  .^ti^- 
^tmks  was  in  a  swamp  al)out  three  miles  off,  and  that  she  had  leil  Philip  and 
did  not  intend  to  return  to  him  any  more ;  and  wished  Mr.  Church  to  stay 
while  he  should  go  and  call  her.  This  Church  did  not  think  prudent,  but 
■aid  he  would  come  again  an<l  speak  with  .^tcashonks,  luid  some  other  Indians 
that  ho  should  name.  He  therelbre  told  George  to  notify  Awaahonks^  her  son 
Peter,  their  chief  captain,  and  one  JVumpash,  to  meet  him  two  days  after  at  a 
certain  rock,  "at  the  lower  end  of  Capt  RichmomVs  farm,  which  was  a 
▼ery  noted  place."  It  was  provided  that  if  that  day  should  prove  stormy,  the 
next  pleasant  day  should  be  improved.  They  pai-ted  with  cordiality,  George 
to  carry  the  news  to  Jiionshonks,  and  Church  lor  Ne\vi)ort. 

On  being  made  acquainted  with  Churches  intention  to  visit  those  Indians, 
the  government  of  Rhode  Island  marvelled  much  at  his  presumption,  and 
would  not  give  him  any  ]KTmit  under  their  hands ;  assimng  him  that  the 
Indians  would  kill  him.  They  said  also  that  it  was  madness  on  his  part, 
after  such  signal  ser\'ices  as  he  had  done,  to  tlirow  away  his  life  m  such  a 
manner.  Neither  could  any  entreaties  of  friends  alter  his  resolution,  and 
he  made  ready  for  his  departure.  It  was  his  intention  to  have  taken  with 
him  one  Daniel  JfUcox,^  a  man  who  well  understood  the  Indian  language,  but 
the  government  utterly  refused  him ;  so  that  his  whole  retiime,  in  this  im- 
portant embassy,  consisted  only  of  himself^  his  own  man,  and  the  two  Indians 
who  conducted  him  from  Sogkonesset.  As  an  important  item  in  his  outfit, 
must  bo  mentioned  a  hotUe  of  rum,  and  a  roll  of  tobacco. 

The  dav  appointed  having  an-ived,  after  ]md<lling  about  three  miles,  they 
came  to  the  appointed  rock,  where  the  Indians  were  ready  to  receive  them, 
and  gave  him  their  hands  in  token  of  friendship.  They  went  back  from  the 
shore  about  fifty  yards,  for  a  convenient  place  for  consultation,  when  all  at 
once  rose  up  from  tlie  hhrh  grass,  a  great  mnny  Indians,  so  that  they  were 
entirely  encompassed.  They  were  all  armed  with  guns,  spears  and  hatchets ; 
ftces  painted  and  hair  trimmed,  in  complete  warlike  array.  If  ever  a  man 
knew  fear,  we  should  apprehend  it  would  discover  itself  upon  an  occasion 
like  this.  But,  judging  from  his  conduct,  wo  should  say  he  was  one  of  those 
*  who  never  felt  fear." 

As  soon  as  he  could  be  heard,  Mr.  Church  told  Jlicashortks  that  George  had 
■aid  that  she  desired  to  see  him,  about  making  peace  with  the  English.    She 

•  1667.  "  Daniel  WiUcockft  looke  the  oalh  off  Odclitic  this  court.''    Plim.  lUc. 
In  1612.  one  WUeox  set  up  a  trading  house  in  the  Narragansct  country.    See  CaUender*§ 
Cent,  DiK/mne,  38.    If  he  were  the  same,  it  will  well  account  for  his  being  sa  interpreter. 
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said,  **  Yes."  Then,  said  Mr.  ChurcJi,  "  it  in  customary  when  people  ineet  tc 
treat  of  peace,  to  lay  aside  their  arms,  aud  uot  to  appear  iu  such  hostile  Ibnn 
as  your  people  do."*  At  this  there  was  nmch  munnuriug  amoug  theio,  &od 
Awashonka  asiiked  liiin  what  arms  they  should  lay  aside.  Seciug  their  dis- 
pleasure, he  said,  only  their  ^^uus,  for  form's  sake.  With  one  consent  they 
tlien  laid  away  their  ^uus,  and  Cniuie  aud  sat  down.  He  then  drew  out  hH 
bottle  of  ruui,  and  asked  Aicashmks  whether  she  had  lived  so  long  up  it 
Wachusctt  *  as  to  forget  to  drink  occapeches.  Then,  drinking  to  her,  he  ob- 
served she  watched  him  very  narro\\iy  to  see  whether  he  swallowed,  and, 
on  offering  it  to  her,  she  wished  him  to  drink  again.  lie  then  told  her  there 
was  no  ))olsoii  in  it,  and,  pouring  some  into  the  )>ahn  of  his  hand,  sipped  it 
up.  Alter  he  had  taken  a  second  hearty  dram,  Awashonks  ventured  to  do 
likewise ;  then  she  passed  it  among  her  attendants.  The  tobacco  was  neit 
i)ass(>d  round,  aud  they  began  to  udk.  Awashonks  wanted  to  know  why  be 
had  uot  come,  i\s  he  promised,  the  year  l>efore,  observing  that,  if  he  had,  she 
and  her  people  had  uot  joiueil  with  Philip,  He  told  her  he  was  prevented 
by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  mentioned  tliat  he  made  an  attempt, 
notwithstauding,  soon  ailer  he  left  her,  and  got  as  far  as  Punkatesse^  wfacn 
a  multitude  of  enemies  set  upon  liim,  aud  obliged  him  to  retreat.  A  gren 
murmur  now  arose  among  the  warriors,  and  one,  a  fierce  and  gigantic  fel- 
low, raised  his  war  club,  witli  intention  to  have  killed  Mr.  Churdi,  but  some 
laid  hold  on  him  and  prevented  him.  They  mformed  him  that  this  feUow^ 
brother  was  killed  in  the  fight  at  Punkateese,  and  that  he  said  it  was  Ckmfk 
that  killed  him,  and  he  would  now  have  his  blood.  Chvrch  told  them  to  tell 
him  that  his  brother  tiegan  fu'st,  and  thnt  if  he  had  done  as  he  had  direded 
bun,  he  would  not  have  been  hurt.  The  chief  captain  now  ordered  silence, 
telling  them  tliey  should  talk  no  njore  about  old  matters,  which  put  an  ead 
to  the  tumult,  and  an  agreement  was  soon  concluded.  Aicaskonks  agreed  to 
ser>'e  tlie  English  **  hi  what  way  she  was  able,"  i)rovided  "  Pliiuoutli  wouM 
firmly  engage  to  her  that  she  and  all  of  her  people,  aud  their  wive<  ml 
children  should  have  their  lives  spared,  and  none  ot  them  transported  out«f 
the  countr}'.''  This,  CJiurch  told  her  he  did  not  doubt  in  the  least  but  PlinMMib 
would  consent  to. 

Things  l>eijig  thus  matured,  the  chief  captain  stood  up,  and,  aflor  erpim 
ing  the  great  respect  he  had  for  Mr.  Church,  said,  "  Sir,  if  yoii  will  plflM 
accept  ol  me  and  my  men,  and  will  head  us,  we  will  tight  for  you,  andviB 
help  you  to  Philip's  iiend  before  the  Indian  corn  be  ripe."  We  do  not  ct 
jMjct  that  this  chief  pretended  to  possess  the  s|)irit  of  prophecy,  but  certainlf 
Jie  was  a  tnier  prophet  than  many  who  have  made  the  pretension. 

Mr.  Church  would  have  taken  a  few  of  the  men  with  him,  and  gone  di- 
rectly through  the  woods  to  Plimouth  ;  but  Aicashouks  msisted  that  it  would 
be  very  hazardous.  He  therefore  agreed  to  return  to  the  island  and  {iroeeed 
by  water,  aud  so  would  tiike  in  some  of  their  comjmny  at  Sogkonate  Poin^ 
which  was  accordingly  brought  about.  And  here  it  shoidd  be  mentioned 
that  the  friendship,  i!OW  renewed  by  the  industrj-  of  Mr.  Churclu,  was  newr 
afterward  broken.  Many  of  these  Indians  always  accompanied  Church  inbii 
memorable  expeditions,  and  rendered  great  service  to  the  English.  When 
Philip's  war  was  over.  Church  went  to  reside  again  among  tliem,  and  tbe 
greatest  harmony  always  prevailed.  But  to  return  to  the  thread  of  our  nar- 
rative : — 

On  retiuning  to  the  island.  Mr.  Church  "•  was  at  great  pains  and  chaz|pB  to 
get  a  vessel,  but  with  unaccount^ible  disappointments;  sometimes  by  tbe 
falseness,  and  sometimes  by  the  iahit-heartedness  of  men  that  he  barxained 
with,  and  sometimes  bv  wind  and  weather,  fcc."  he  was  hindered  a  long 
tune.  At  length,  Mr.  JiUhonjf  Tjoic^  of  Swansey,  happening  to  put  into  tbe 
harbor,  and  although  bound  to  the  westward,  on  being  made  acquainted  wilb 
Mr.  Churches  case,  said  he  would  run  the  venture  of  his  vessel  and  cam  10 
wait  upon  him.  But  when  they  arrived  at  Sogkonate  Point,  altihougfa  tbe 
Indians  were  there  according  to  agreement  waiting  upon  the  rocks,  they     ~ 


*  She  had  passed  the  nrocedini^  winter,  it  would  seem,  with  P1ulip*t  people  on  ibe  fiw 
tien  of  Maasachusetu 
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with  a  contrary  wiud,  and  so  rough  a  soa,  thut  none  but  Peter  Awashohks 
could  gi't  on  hourd.  This  he  did  ut  gn>at  peril,  having  only  an  old  broken 
canoe  to  get  ofi'  ui.  The  wiud  and  rain  now  forced  them  up  into  Pocasset 
Sound,  and  they  were  obliged  to  JMnir  away,  and  return  round  the  north  end 
of  the  island,  to  Newj>ort. 

Church  now  dismissed  Mr.  Low^  as  he  viewed  their  effort  ogaiust  the  wil> 
of  Pro\'idence.  He  next  dn^w  up  an  account  of  what  liad  passed,  and  de- 
spatched Peter ^  on  the  J)  July,  by  way  of  Sogkonate,  to  PI i  mouth. 

Major  Bradford  •  having  now  arriv(»d  with  an  army  at  Pocassct,  Mr.  Church 
repaired  to  him,  and  told  him  of  Jiis  transactions  and  engagements  with 
Awashonks,  Bradford  directed  him  to  go  and  inform  lier  of  liis  arrival,  which 
he  did.  Awaahonks  doubtless  now  discovered  much  uneaf<iness  and  anxiety, 
but  Mr.  Church  told  her  '*  tliat  if  she  would  be  advised  and  observe  order,  she 
nor  her  people  need  not  fear  being  hurt."  He  directed  her  to  get  all  her 
people  together,  ^lest,  if  they  should  be  found  straggling  about,  mischief 
might  liglit  on  them ; "  and  that  the  next  day  tlie  army  would  march  do^n 
into  the  neck  to  receive  her.  Af\cr  liegging  him  to  consider  the  sliort  time 
•he  liad  to  collect  them  together,  she  promised  to  do  the  best  she  could,  and 
ho  left  her. 

Accordingly,  two  days  alter,  she  met  the  army  at  Punkateeso.  m^washonks 
was  now  unnecessarily  perplexe<l  by  the  stem  carriage  of  Major  Bradford, 
For  she  expected  her  men  would  have  l>een  employed  in  the  army;  but 
instead  of  that  he  ^  presently  gave  forth  orders  for  Aioashonksj  and  all  her 
subjects,  both  men,  women  and  children,  to  repair  to  Sandwich,  and  to  be 
dierc  upon  peril,  in  six  days."  Church  was  also  quite  disconcerted  by  tliis 
unexpected  order,  but  all  reasoning  or  remonstrance  was  of  no  avail  with 
the  commander  in  chief.  He  told  Mr.  Church  he  would  employ  him  if  he 
chose,  but  as  for  the  Indians,  'Mie  would  not  be  concerned  witli  them,"  and 
accordingly  sent  them  off  with  a  flag  of  truce,  under  the  direction  of  Jack 
Haoena,  au  Indian  who  had  never  been  engaged  in  the  war.  Mr.  C^urc^told 
J8wa$honka  not  to  be  concerned,  but  it  was  best  to  ol)ey  orders,  and  he  would 
shortly  meet  her  at  Sandwich. 

According  to  promise.  Church  went  by  way  of  Plimoutli  to  meet  the  Sog- 
konates.  The  governor  of  Plimouth  was  highly  pleased  at  the  account 
Church  gave  liun  of  the  Indians,  and  so  much  was  he  now  satisfied  of  his 
superior  abilities  and  skill,  that  he  desired  him  to  be  commissioned  in  the 
country^s  service.  He  lefl  Plimouth  the  siune  day  with  six  attendants, 
among  whom  were  Mr.  Jabez  Iloicland,  and  Air.  JSTathamed  Soxdhioorth,  They 
slept  at  Sandwich  the  first  night,  and  here  taking  a  few  more  men,  agreeably 
to  the  governor's  orders,  proceeded  to  A^aicam,  a  small  river  of  Rochester, 
where  they  expected  to  meet  the  Indians.  Some  of  his  company  now 
became  discouraged,  presuming,  ])er]iaps,  the  Indians  were  treacherous,  and 
half  of  them  returned  home.  .  When  they  came  to  Sippican  River,  which 
empties  into  Buzzard's  Bay  in  l^ochester,  3Ir.  Howlniul  was  so  fatigued  that 
they  were  obhged  to  leave  him,  he  being  in  years,  and  somewhat  corpulent. 
Cfticrch  lef\  two  more  with  him  as  a  resen'e,  in  case  he  should  be  obliged  to 
retreat.  They  soon  came  to  the  shore  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  and,  hearing  a 
noise  at  considerable  distance  from  them,  upon  the  bank,  were  pres- 


*  Out  of  a  curious  book  wo  lake  the  following  note,  as,  besicles  ^ivin^  us  an  interesting 

coneemiDg  the  major,  it  contains  others  of  value.    It  was  written  in  1G1>7.      At  that 

some  pretended  thai  the  age  of  ix^oplc  was  much  shorter  in  Amorira  than  in  Kurope; 


£eh  gave  rise  to  what  we  are  about  to  extract. — Mary  Brown  was  the  Hrst*buru  of  New- 
burj,  Mass.,  who  married  a  Godfnj ;  and,  says  our  book,  she  "  is  yet  alivn,  and  is  becomo 
%m  mother  and  grandmother  of  many  children."  "  The  mention  of  Mary  Brvicn  !>rings  to 
ear  mind  an  idle  whimsey,  as  if  persons  bom  in  New  Endand  would  be  short-lived  3  whereas, 
iha  natives  live  long.  And  a  judgment  concerning  Englishmen  cannot  well  be  made  till  20 
or  90  years  hence.  Capt.  Peregritu  Wliiie,  bom  [on  board  tiic  Mayjlower]  Nov.  1620, 
ii  jet  alive,  and  like  to  live.  [lie  died  7  years  aflcr,  in  1704.]  Major  WUHam  Bradford 
is  more  than  73  years  old,  and  nath  worn  a  bullet  in  his  flesh  above  "20  of  them,  [which  he 
doiditless  received  in  Philip^a  war.  lie  dic<l  aged  79.]  Elizabeth  Aldetiy  (now  Paybody, 
whose  rninddaugfater  is  a  mother,)  Capt.  John  Alden,  her  brother,  AUj^.  Standishf  and 
JUbi  Howiand,  have  lived  more  than  70  years."  S.  SewalPs  Acto  Hemen  tqnm  the  New 
Earth,  ee,  GO, 
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ently  in  sight  of  a  ^  vast  company  of  Indians,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  some  oo 
horseback,  running  races,  ,^onic  at  foot-ball,  some  catching  eels  and  flat  firii 
in  the  water,  some   clamming,  ^c.**     They   now  had  to    find   out   whst 
Indians  these  were,  betbrc  they  dared  make  themselves  known  to  thenL 
Church  tliercibre  halloed,  and  two  Indians  tliat  were  at  a  distance  Iroin  the 
rest,  rod(;  up  to  him,  to  find  out  what  the  noise  meant.    They  were  very 
much  surprised  when  they  found  themselves  so  near  Englishmen,  and  turned 
their  horses  to  nm,  but.  Church  making  himself  knowTi  to  tliem,  they  gave 
him  the  desired  information.    He  sent  lor  Jack  Havens,  who  imm^acely 
came.     And  when   he  had  confirmed  what  tlic  others  had   related,  then 
arrived  u  large  numlx;r  of  them  on  horseback,  well  armed.     These  trealsd 
the  English  ver}'  respectfully.     Church  then  sent  Jack,  to  Aicaskonks,  to  inform 
her  that  lie  would  sup  with  her  that  night,  and  lodge  in  her  tent.     In  tlie 
mean  time,  the  English  returned  with  their  friends  they  had  left  at  Sipuican. 
When  they  came  to  the  Indian  company,  they  **  were  immediately  couclucted 
to  a  shelter,  open  on  one  side,  whither  Jlioashonha  and  her  chiefs  soDn  came 
and  paid  their  respects.*'    When   this  had  taken  place,  there  were  great 
sliouts  madeTiy  tlie  ** multitudes,"  which  "made  the  heavens  to  ring."  Aboot 
sunset,  "  tlie  JVctops  *  came  running  from  all  quarters,  laden  with  tJie  tops  of 
dr}'  pines,  and  the  like  combustible  matter,  making  a  hu^o  pile  thcrcofj  uetr 
Mr.  CliurcKs  shelter,  on  the  open  side  thereof     But  by  this  time  supper  was 
brought  in,  in  three  dishes,  viz.  a  curious  young  l)ass  in  one  dish,  eels  and 
flat  hsh   in  a  second,  and    shell  fish  in  a  third;"   but  salt  was   wanting. 
When  tlie  supper  was  finished,  "  the  mighty  pile  of  pine  knots  and  top% 
&c.  was  fired,  an<l  all  the  Indians,  great  and  small,  gathered  in  a  ring  arouad 
it    AioashonkSy  with  the  eldest  of  her  ]H>ople,  men  and  women  mixed,  kneel- 
ing down,  made  the  first  ring  next  the  fire,  and  all  the  lusty  stout  nm 
standing  up  made  the  next :  and  then  all  the  rabble,  in  a  confused  crew, 
surromided  on  the  outside.    'J'hen  the  chief  captain  step])ed  in  l>etween  the 
rings  and  the  fire,  with  .a  siK^ir  in  one  hand,  and  a  hatchet  in   the  other, 
danced  round  the  fire,  and  began  to  fight  with  it,  making  meutiou  of  all  the 
sev(fral  nations  and  coin])nnies  of  Indians  in  the  country  that  were  cnenaei 
to  the  English.    And  at  namin<;  of  every  particular  tril>c   of  ludiane,  he 
would  draw  out  and  fight  a  new  iire-bmnd,  and  at  his  finishing  his  fight  with 
e^ich  particular  fire-brand,  would  bow  to  Mr.  Church  and  thauk  hiin."     Whei 
he  had  named  over  all  the  trilH-s  at  war  with  the  English,  he  stuck  liis  speer 
and  hatchet  in  the  ground,  and  left  the  ring,  and  then  another  stenpea  i% 
and  acted  over  the  siime  farce  ;  trj'ing  to  act  with  more  fury  than  the  fiiiL 
Alter  about  a  half  a  dozen  had  gone  through  with  the  performance,  their 
chief  captain   stepped   to  Mr.   Churchy  and   told  him  *'  thoy  were   luafchv 
soldiers  for  him,  and  what  they  had  been  doing  was  all  one  swearing  or 
them."    Atcashonks  and  her  chiefs  next  came  and  told  him  "  that  now  thn 
were  all  engaged  to  tight  for  the  English."     At  this  time  J^toashonks  presenDM 
to  Mr.  Church  a  verj*  fine  gun.    The  next  day,  July  22,  he  selected  a  number 
of  her  men,  and  proceeded  to  Plimouth.     A  commission  was  given  hue^ 
and,  Ixiing  joined  with  a  nuniln^r  of  English,  volunteers,  commenced  aeu^ 
cessful  series  of  explojts,  in   which  these  Sogkouates  l)orc  a  conspicuooi 
part,  but  have  never,  since  tlic  days  of  Church,  been  any  where  noticed  si 
they  deser\-ed. 

It  is  said  f  that  Jiwnshoiiks  had  two  sons ;  the  youngest  was  JfllUam  M&m- 
myncmt,  who  was  put  to  a  granunar  school,  and  learned  the  Latin  lanjrnsn^ 
and  was  intended  for  college,  but  was  prevented  by  being  seized  with  fte 
palsy.  We  have  been  able  to  extend  the  interesting  memoir  of  the  fiuiu|f 
of  Aujoshonks  in  the  early  part  of  this  article  much  beyond  any  beAn 
printed  account ;  of  Tokamona  we  have  no  printed  notice,  except  vhrt 
Churchl  incidentally  mentions.  Some  of  his  Indian  soldiers  requested 
liberty  to  pursue  the  Narragansets  and  other  enemy  Indians,  immedialelf 

•  Sipnifving/ri «»</*,  in  Indian.  t  Co/l.  Miass.  Hist.  Ste. 

X  Hist.  I'hiup's  War,  39.  It  is  usual  to  cito*  Captain  CJutrch  as  the  author  or  rrcoKkrof 
hii  own  acliona  ;  it  is  so,  although  his  son  TTiomas  appears  as  the  writer  of  the  history-.  TW 
truth  is,  the  father  dictated  to  the  son,  and  corrcctea  what  appeared  erroneous  afler  thew-oik 
was  written. 
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after  they  bad  captured  PkUtp^s  wife  and  son.    *^  They  said  the  Narragansets 
were  great  rogues,  and  they  wanted  to  be  revonfed  on  them,  for  killing  some  ' 
of  their  relations ;  named  Tokkamona,  (JiwaahorUca  brother,)  and  some  others." 

About  130  yeMfB  ago,  i.  e.  1700,  there  were  100  Indian  men  of*  tlie  Sog- 
kODate  tribe,  afid  the  general  assembly  appointed  J^umpaus  their  captain, 
who  lived  to  he  an  old  man,  and  died  about  1748,  after  ttie  taking  of  Cape 
Breton,  1745.  At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteentli  century,  they  made 
quite  a  respectable  religious  congregation ;  had  a  meeting-house  of  their 
iDWii,  in  whicr.i  they  were  instructed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Billings,  once  a  month,  on 
Sundays.  1  !iey  had  a  steady  preacher  among  themselves,  whose  name  was 
John  Simon,  a  man  of  a  strong  mind. 

About  17  lO,  a  very  distressmg  fever  carried  off  many  of  this  tribe,  and  in 
1808  there  ^^re  not  above  ten  in  Compton,  their  principal  residence. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Ji  ^trtlter  aeantnt  of  chiefs  conspicuous  in  Philip*s  war — Pumuam — Taken  and 
mmm — His  son  QuAquALH — Cuickon — SocoifONoco — Fotock — His  residence — 
ComulMimt  against  WHdhotos  encroachments — Delivers  himself  up — Put  to  death — 
Stosib-w ALL-JOHN — A  great  Captain — A  mason — His  men  gjeatly  annoy  tho 
Em^isk  army  m  Narraganset — KUls  several  of  them — They  bum  a  garrison,  and 
kUljyUen  persons — A  traffic  in  Indian  prisoners — The  burning  of  Jiehoboth  and 
Framdewce — John's  discourse  with  Roger  WiUiams — Is  killed — Sagamore  John— 
Fate  of  Matoonas — Put  to  death  on  Boston  Common — His  son  hanged  for  mur- 
der — Moifoco — David — Andrew — JameS'the-printcr —  Old-jetiiero — Sacamork- 
SAH,  alias  Shoshahix — yisited  by  Eliot  in  1652 — Anecdote — Peter-jethjcro. 

PUMHAM,  it  may  be  truly  said,  ''was  a  mighty  man  of  valor."  Our 
bistory  has  several  times  heretofore  brought  him  before  us,  and  Wf3  shall 
BOW  proceed  to  relate  such  facts  concerumg  him  as  wo  have  been  able  to 
collect.  He  was  sachem  of  Shawomet,  the  country  whore  tlie  old  squaw- 
■Mehem  Magnus  was  taken  and  slain,  as  in  her  life  we  have  shown. 

As  in  almost  every  other  case,  we  can  only  learn  how  to  estimate  the 

consequence  of  a  chief  from  the  story  of  his  enemies.    It  is  peculiarly  so  in 

fbe  biography  of  Pumhanu    When  it  was  reported  that  he  was  slain,  every 

cfaronicier  seems  to  have  stood  ready,  with  the  ink  of  exultation  in  his  pen, 

io  record  all  the  particulars  of  his  fall ;  and  to  make  it  appear  the  greater,  it 

.   ll  to  be  feared,  they  have  sometimes  raised  many  to  a  height  to  which  they 

'     wwo  not  entided,  for  that  object.'    But  it  was  not  so  in  the  case  of  Pumhanu 

.  IHriieii  it  was  reported  at  Boston  tliat  he  was  killed,  an  author  in  our  Chnmide 

.'  aaid,  '^  If  it  is  so,  the  glory  of  that  nation  is  sunk  with  him  forever." 

*  *     ^118  chief  was  brou^t  into  considerable  difficulty  by  the  English  as  early 

CB  1645w    In  1642,  tlie  Kev.  Samuel  Gorton  took  refuge  in  his  country,  and 

^nm  kindly  treated  by  him;  and  in  January  the  next  year,  MiantunnomoJi 

^ttd  Oainonicus  deeded  to  him  Mishawomet,  or  Shaomet,  which  he  afterward 

'3  ^^aUed  Warwick,  after  the  earl  of  that  name.    This  settlement  was  grievous 

T-  ^9m   the   Puritan  fathers  of  Massachusetts,  as  they  soon  showed  by  their 

itment  to  J\iRardunnomoh ;  and  here  we  cannot  but  discover  the  germ  of 

tbe  subsequent  disasters  of  that  sachem.    Mr.  Gorton  was  kindly  treated 

him,  as  well  as  Pumham,  until  the  latter  was  ur^ed  by  Mr.   Gorton^s 

lies  to  lay  claim  to  the  lands  he  had  piu'chased  of  jiftantunTwmoh,  whom 

I  court  of  Massachusetts  declared  an  usurper,*  as  in  liis  life  has  been  told. 

9j  the  letters  of  the  unimpeachable  Roger  ffiUiams,  the  above  conclu- 

O0  Will  appear  evident    In  1(>56,  he   wrote  to  Massachusetts,  showing 

nm  the  wretched  state  Warwick  was  in  from  their  difficulties  with  the 

Jiftus^  as  follows: — ^'Your  wisdoms  know  the  inhuman  insultations  of 

Me  'wild  creatures,  and  you  may  be  pleased  also  to  imagine,  that  they  have 

A  been  sparing  of  your  name  as  tlie  patron  of  all  their  wickeduess  against 
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our  English  men,  women  and  children,  and  cattle,  to  the  yeaxly  damige  of 
(SO,  80  and  100  £.  The  remedy  is,  (under  God,)  only  your  pleasure  thtt 
Pumham  shall  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  town  or  colony."  *  Now  k 
should  be  remembered,  that  wben  Warwick  was  purchased,  PwHkam  nd 
some  other  inferior  sachems  received  presents  for  their  particular  intemli  ■ 
what  was  sold,  agreeably  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Indians. 

The  Plimouth  people  had  their  share  in  the  Warwick  controvenyi  hniw 
caused  Oiuamaquin  to  lay  claim  to  the  same  place,  or  a  sachem  who  Gim 
with  him,  named  JSTatnoashaumuJc ;  between  whom  and  Pumham  the  %pmA 
ran  so  high  that  the  former  stabbed  the  latter. 

The  alfairs  of  Warwick  had  been  under  consideration  by  the  conniii 
sioners  of  the  United  Colonies  for  several  years  before  this,  and  ia  IM^ 
thcv  say,  **  Vppon  a  question  betwixt  the  two  collonies  of  the  MasMduHto 
and  Plymouth,  Ibrmerly  propounded,  and  now  again  renewed  by  the  cqb- 
missioners  of  the  Massachusetts,  concerning  a  tract  of  land  now  or  kli^ 
belonmng  to  Pamham  and  SaconocOi  two  Indian  sagamores  who  had  h^ 
mitted  themselves  and  tlieir  people  to  the  Massachusetts  goverment,  Tppoi 
part  of  which  land  som  English,  ^besides  the  said  Indians,)  in  anno  164^iiihi 

Slanted  and  settled.''  T)ie  decision  was,  that  though  the  said  tract  of  lad 
dl  within  Plimoutli  bounds,  it  should  henceforth  belons  to  H 
About  1G4G,  wo  find  the  following  record  f  of  these  (Siiefs: — ^1 
and  Sacananoco  complaining  to  us  plie  court  of  Mass.]  that  many 
dwelling  20  miles  beyond  them,  (being  friends  and  helpers  to  the  Ni 
setts  in  tlieir  present  wars  with  Uncas,)  are  come  upon  their 
planted  upon  the  same  against  their  >vills,  they  not  being  able  of 
to  remove  tliem,  and  therefore  desire  our  counsel  and  help.  We 
therefore  advise  tliem,  if  the  deputies  agree  tliereunto,  to  send  a 
to  the  sachem  of  those  intruders  to  come  to  us  to  give  an  account  of 
his  intention  ;  and  if  he  come  to  us,  then  to  offer  him  protection  upon  fki 
some  terms  that  PunUtam  liatli  it,  provided  tliey  satisfy  Uhetu  for  any '~'~~ 
they  have  done  him.  If  he  refuse  to  come,  then  we  would  have  on 
senger  charj^e  tlicm  to  depart  from  Pomham  and  SocantuuKho  their 
which  also  if  they  refuse,  then  we  shall  account  them  our  enemies."  f 

Though,  by  the  old  of  tlie  English,  Pumham  had  been  able  to  m 
kind  of  independence  for  some  years  after  tlie  death  of  the  chief 
yet  he  was  among  the  first  who  espoused  tlie  cause  of  PMLip  in  his 
as  it  would  seem  from  Iiis  not  attending  at  tlie  treaty  in  June,  iraDiediM|i 
after  hostilities  commenced.  The  army  who  went  to  moke  that  treaty  pMni 
through  his  country  in  their  march,  and,  as  Mr.  Hubbard  states,  ^  They  round  Ai 
Indians  in  Pomham's  country  (next  udjoiiiinGf  to  Philip's  borders)  all  fled|Md 
their  wigwams  without  nny  [>eople  in  thcni.^  The  Lnglish  army  also  mn^ 
ed  through  his  country,  in  tlieir  return  from  the  attack  on  Philip  and  bii  d^ 
federates  in  Narroganset,  in  Decom1)er,  1075.  At  this  time  a  ^maU  figliltHk 
place  between  some  of  the  English  and  a  number  of  PumJumCM  men,  oiff 
a  chief  whose  name  was  QUAUUALH,  who  gained  some  advantage  sf  Ai 
English,  wounding  four  of  their  men.  The  whites,  however,  report  thitte 
killed  five  of  the  Indians.  Qxtaqucdh  himself  was  wounded  in  tne  kneSi  Jtt 
the  same  time  they  burnt  PunOmm^a  town,  |  wliich  contained  near  100  «f^ 
wams.    The  English  were  commanded  by  Captain  Pren/tce.  § 

Pumham  was  not  the  chief  C4iptain  in  the  fight  at  the  great  falls  in  the  0» 
necticut,  which  took  place  19  May,  1G76,  although  we  presume,  fiem  Ih 
known  character  of  him,  that  he  was  the  most  conspicuous  in  It  on  the  ail 
of  the  Indians ;  bein^  a  man  of  vast  physical  powers  and  of  extraMdHy 
bravery.  In  this  affiur  the  English  acted  a  most  cowardly  part,  having  0NQ 
advontage  of  their  enemy,  who  acquired  credit  upon  the  occasion,  emtf 
the  time,  from  the  liistorian.  The  English  came  upon  them  beftn  di| 
while  none  were  awake  to  give  the  alarm,  and, "'  finding  them  secora  indill 
yea,  all  asleep,  without  having  any  scouts  abroad,  so  mat  our  soldien  WB 

*  Hutckimon's  papers,  aod  Hazard. 

t  In  iHomucript,  among  the  papen  on  file  in  the  secretary's  office,  M aai. 
i  Old  Indian  Chron,  68.    This  author  has  his  name  Bumham,     The 
-nances,  al  this  time,  of  the  use  of  J3.  fiw  F.  f  HMard,  Nar.  07. 
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and  pot  their  guiui  into  their  wigwams,  befbre  the  Indians  were  aware  of 
diem,  and  m£de  a  great  and  notable  slaughter  amongst  thenL"  *  Many  in 
dwir  ftiffht  ran  into  the  riyer,  and  were  hurled  down  the  falls,!  some  of 
irhon^  doubtless,  were  drowned.  As  soon  as  the  English, 'who  were  led  by 
CbpCauis  Tumor  and  HoUokt,  had  murdered  the  unresisting,  and  the  Indians 
iMmng  beinm  to  rally  to  oppose  them,  they  fled  in  the  greatest  confusioD, 
aMiough  uiey  had  **  about  an  hundred  and  four  score  "  men,  |  of  whom  but 
one  was  wounded  when  the  flight  began.  This  enhances  tlie  valor  of  the 
Ihdiaim,  in  oar  mind,  especially  as  we  read  the  following  passage,  in  Mr. 
Matha's  Brief  Hlstcnry : — ^  In  the  mean  while,  a  party  ot  Indians  Irom  an 
iJindi  (whose  coming  on  shore  might  easily  have  been  prevented,  and  the 
•oldierB,  before  they  set  out  from  Hf^ey,  were  earnestly  admonished  to  take 
care  about  that  matter,)  assaulted  our  men ;  yea,  to  the  great  dishonor  of  the. 
£kigli8h,  a  few  Indians  pursued  our  soldiers  four  or  five  miles,  who  were  in 
number  near  twice  as  many  as  the  enemy."  In  this  flight  Captain  Turner  was 
killed^  80  he  was  crossing  Green  River.  Holioke  exerted  hunself  with  great 
valor,  and  seems  well  calculated  to  oppose  such  a  chief  as  PtmiAiaii.  We 
liaar  of  no  other  bravery  among  the  English  in  this  massacre,  but  the  follow- 
Ik  JMssage  concerning  HaiioSe^  which  we  are  sorry  is  so  sadly  eclipsed. 
Jttinrthe  fi^ht,  some  old  persons,  (whether  men  or  women  is  not  men- 
tfgnyljand  cml^mi.  bad  hid  themselves  under  the  bank  of  the  river.  Captain 
lUt  diseovered  them,  and  with  his  own  hands  put  &ve  of  them,  **  young 
old,*  to  death.  §  This  English  captain  did  not  long  survive  his  anta^- 
I  Ibr,  b¥  his  nreat  exertions  in  this  fight,  a  fever  was  brought  upon  him, 
af 'iffakh  he  died  in  September  following,  *<  about  Boston.**!! 

ll  would  seem  firom  the  several  accounts,  that,  although  the  English  were 

aidiy  distfeased  in  this  fight,  the  Indians  could  never  have  repaued  their 

iMa;  which,  says  the  author  of  the  Present  State,  ''was  almost  as  much, 

.  waf.  in  some  respects  more  considerable,  than  their  lives."    He  continues, 

*  we  destroyed  all  their  ammunition  and  provision,  which  we  think  they 

aan  hardly  be  so  soon  and  easily  recruited  with,  as  possibly  they  may  be 

(    wilfa  men.    We  likewise  here  demolished  two  forges  they  had  to  mend 

i    Ask  arms,  took  away  all  their  materials  and  tools,  and  drove  many  of  them 

I    into  the  river,  where  they  were  drowned,  and  threw  two  ^reat  pigs  of  lead 

K  af  dielrB,  (intended  ibr  making  of  bullets.)  into  the  said  nver.**  t — *^  As  our 

I*:  ami  were  returning  to  Hadley,  in  a  dangerous  pass,  which  they  were  not 

'^Vnifeiently  aware  o^  the  dkulkinir  Indians,  (out  of  the  woods,)  killed,  at  one 

;;^alley,  the  said  captain,  and  eiffht-and-thirty  of  his  men,  but  immediately 

ler  they  had  discharged,  they  ^d." 

hk  relating  the  capture  and  death  of  Pumhanty  Mr.  Hubbard  says,**  <<  He 

one  of  the  stoutest  and  most  valiant  sachems  that  belonged  to  the  Nar- 

;  whose  courage  and  strength  was  so  great  that,  after  he  had  been 

wounded  in  the  fight,  so  as  himself  could  not  stand ;  yet  catching 

an  EndUshman  that  by  accident  came  near  him,  had  done  him 

if  henad  not  been  presently  rescued  by  one  of  his  fellows.** 

on  25  July,  1676.    PitnUiamy  witii  a  few  followers,  had  for  some 

aeereted  themselves  in  Dedham  woods,  where  it  was  supposed  they 

**  almost  starved  for  want  of  victuals."    In   this  sad  condition,  they 

fidlen  upon  1^  the  English  under  Captain  Hunting,  who  killed  fifteen 

XJIIflCiber,dO. 


We  csnaoi  agree  with  our  fnend  Gen.  Iloyt,  that  these  falls  should  be  named  Ihimer's 

ahboufffa  W9  Mice  thought  it  well  enough.    We  would  rather  call  them  the  Massacre 

IT,  iaaeed,  their  Lkhaa  name  cannot  be  recovered.    A  beautiful  view  of  these  cele- 

'  ftdb  if  given  by  Professor  HUchcocky  in  the  volume  of  plates  accompanying  bis 

r^yi  %  Hubbard,  Nar.  88.  H  Ibid. 

^  of  the  Fn****"*  learned  trades  of  the  English,  and  in  the  wars  tumeo  their  knowl- 

J  |o  good  account    They  had  a  forge  in  their  fort  at  Narraganset,  and  the  Indian  black- 
Jh  wai  kQled  when  that  was  taken.    The  author  of  the  Present  State,  die.  says,  be  was 
oaly  man  aaioogst  them  that  fitted  their  g^s  and  arrow-heads ;  that  among  other  konsas 
J  burnt  Uf ,  demoGsked  hii  forge,  and  earned  away  bin  tools. 
I*  Narrative,  100. 4lo.  editko. 
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and  took  tliirty-iive  of  them  without  resistance.*  They  fouDd  here  cod- 
siderablo  plunder ;  <^  besides  kettles,  tlicre  was  about  halt'  a  biisiiel  of  warn, 
puuipeag^  which  Uie  enemy  lost,  and  twelve  pounds  of  powder,  which  the 
captives  say  they  had  received  from  Albany  but  two  days  before."  f  Am 
of  Pumham  was  among  the  ciiptives,  ^  a  ver>'  likely  youth,**  says  HuUanO 
^  and  one  whose  countenance  would  have  bespoke  favor  for  him,  had  be 
not  belonged  to  so  bloody  and  barbarous  an  Indian  as  his  father  waa.*  k 
would  seem  from  this  unfeeling  account  that  he  was  put  to  death.  St 
Mather  says  he  was  carried  prisoner  to  Boston.  From  ttie  same  author  we 
must  add'  to  the  revolting  picture  of  the  fatlicr's  death.  *^  This  Pimfcoi, 
after  he  was  wounded  so  as  tliat  he  could  not  stand  upon  his  legs,  and  m 
thought  to  have  beiui  dead,  made  a  shill,  (as  the  soldiers  were  purauBg 
others,]  to  crawl  a  litth;  out  of  the  way,  but  was  found  again,  and  when  an 
£ngli8nman  drew  near  to  him,  tliough  he  could  not  stand,  he  did,  (like  a 
beast,)  in  rage  and  revenge,  get  hold  on  the  soldier's  head,  and  had  like  le 
have  kUled  him,  had  not  another  come  in  to  his  help,  and  rescued  him  oil 
of  the  enraged  dying  hanrls  of  that  bloody  httrbariajir  f 

Tliat  it  may  be  seen  how  the  same  stor}',  recorded  at  the  same  time,  n 
the  same  place,  and  by  different  individuals,  varies  on  comparison,  we  gife 
here  the  account  of  the  fight  in  Which  Pumham  was  slain,  from  an  author  ii 
the  Chronicle ;  in  which  it  will  be  observed  that  a  different  date  is  givcD  Ii 
the  event  ^  U]M)u  the  27  of  July  it  was,  that  about  20  Indians  were  lUi^ 
and  30  taken  prisoners.  We  had  5  and  20  English,  and  20  of  our  India 
friends  in  this  exiiloit.  One  oi'  these  that  were  slain  was  Pomham.  Afkv 
he  had  received  a  deadly  shot  in  his  back,  he  withdrew  himself  from  Ui 
men,  (for  they  were  all  his  relations  and  subjects  that  were  slain  andta 
at  tliis  time,)  and  thouirlit  to  hide  himself  in  a  bushy  hole,  but  was  found 
by  an  Englishman,  who,  as  he  went  to  apprehend  him,  found  that  the  i 
sachem  was  unwilling  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  for  he  gavefcia 
a  stunning  blow  with  his  hutchet,  which  he  had  reserved  of  all  his  weapoi^ 
and  perhaps  had  slain  the  Englishman,  but  God  ordered  it  so  that  be  JEtla 
sudden  revival,  and  took  courage  and  grappled  with  him,  [PtimAon,]  ai 
threw  him  under  him,  and  others  coming  in  to  his  assistance,  Pumham  im 
soon  despatched.  There  was  al)Out  £20  of  Lidian  money  found  in  tWr 
baskets,"  which  the  English  gave  to  their  Indian  friends,  and  their  gum  tkif 
took  to  themselves. 

A  short  time  before  this,  a  gnandson  of  this  chief  was  killed  by  a  pv^ 
under  Denisoiiy^  ^who  was  also  a  sachem,  and  another  sachem  cdkl 
CWdbn." 

POTOK,  a  Narraganset  chief,  we  may  properly,  in  the  next  place,  notieii 
None  of  his  acts  in  Philip's  war  are  recorded,  at  least  none   have  coraeli 
our  knowledge,  but  they  could  not  have  been  inconsiderable,  in  theooBM 
of  his  enemies,  as  his  life  atoned  for  them.    We  find  him  first  menliooi^ 
on  account  of  his  opiiosition  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Ui 
nation.    When,  in  the  beginning  of  Philiv's  war,  the  English  army  marAai 
into  the  Narraganset  country,  to  treat  or  nght  with  that  nation,  as  they  migll 
be  found  inclined,  Potok  api)eared  as  the  principal  chiefl     In  the  tm^ 
which  was  concluded  at  that  time,  a  condition  was  urged  by  him,  **thai  Al 
English  should  not  send  any  among  them  to  preach  the  gospel  or  call  IM 
them  to  pray  to  Cod."    ])ut  the  Encriigh  would  not  admit  such  an  artioi; 
but  if  an  article  of  this  character  had  been  urged  on  the   other  haiMl,iRl 
doubt  whether  there  would  have  l)een  any  objection  urged  by  the  IndiiM 
On  this  policy  of  the  English  Roger  H'iiliams  should  be  heard,  ae^  at  Ih* 
day  even,  we  need  no  better  commentary  on  the  matter  in  hand.    It  is  CM* 
tained  in  a  letter  ||  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  as  follows^- 
^^At  my  last  departure  for  England,  I  was  importuned  by  ye  NanapBHl 
sachems,  and  es|)ecially  by  JSTenecunat,  to  present  their  petition  to  tha  k^ 


*  MS.  Narrative  of  Rev.  T.  Cobhet.  t  Mather's  Brief  ffifLA 

Narrative,  ut  supra. 

Many  write  Dermison,  but  bis  own  siniature,  in  my  pouestion,  is  as  in  the  text, 
hi  MS.  dated  Provideoce,  6:8: 1654. 


} 
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Mehems  of  E^land,  that  they  might  not  be  forced  from  their  religion ;  and, 
Ibr  not  changing  their  relij^on,  be  invaded  by  war.  For  thev  said  they  were 
daily  visited  wiUi  threatemngs  by  Indians,  that  came  from  about  the  MaMa- 
ehoMtts ;  that  if  they  would  not  pray,  lliey  should  be  destroyed  by  war." 
And  again,  in  the  same  letter:  '^ Are  not  all  the  English  of  this  land,  fgener- 
■Uy,)  a  persecuted  people  from  their  native  soil  ?  and  hath  not  the  cSod  of 
peace  and  Father  of  mercies  made  the  natives  more  friendly  in  this  than  our 
native  countrymen  in  our  own  land  to  us  ?  have  they  not  entered  leagues  of 
love,  and  to  this  day  continued  peaceable  conunerce  witli  us  ?  are  not  our 
Amilies  ^wn  up  in  peace  amongst  tliem  ?  Upon  which  I  humbly  ask  how 
it  can  suit  with  Christian  ingenuity,  to  take  hold  of  some  seeming  occasions 
Ibr  their  destruction." 

We  are  able  to  fix  the  place  of  his  residence  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Point  Judith. 
in  the  year  1661,  Potokf  mth  several  other  chiefs,  complumed  to  the  court 
•f  Massachusetts,  that  **  Samuel  WUdbow,  and  others  of  his  companie,"  claimed 
jurisdiction  at  Point  Judith,  in  their  C4>uutry,  and  lands  adjacent.  They  came 
en  and  possessed  themselves  forcibly,  bringing  tlieir  cattle  and  otlier  efilects 
with  them.*  What  order  the  court  took  upon  it  docs  not  appear.  About 
Ae  dose  of  PhUip*$  war,  Potok  came  voluntarily  to  Riiode  Island,  no  doubt 
witli  the  view  of  making  friends  again  with  his  enemies ;  but  was  sent  to 
BoelOD,  where,  after  answering  all  their  inquiries,  ho  was  put  to  death  with- 
ceremony. 

It  la  related  by  an  author  m  the  Old  Lvdiaii  Chronicle,  that  Poiok  was 

by  the  forces  under  Major  Talcotj  in  June,  167&  at  or  near  the 

time  Shnt-Layer-Jakn  was.    In  closing  his  account  of  tlie  capture  of 

he  adds,  **  Likewise  Patudce,  the  great  Indian  counsellor,  a  man  con- 


Msriag  his  educatioD  of  wonderful  subtlety,  was  brought  prisoner  into 
■hodeUand." 


fti  die  accoimt  carried  to  London  by  Captain  Morty  mentioned  in  the  last 
^  ler,  IB  this  notice  of  Poiok: — ^^^  There  is  one  Pciudij  a  mischievous  £n- 
land  aCouDsellour,  taken  formerly,  said  to  be  in  Goal  at  Rhode  Island,  is 
aent  to  Boston,  and  there  shot  to  death."  f 
'  In  tiie  detail  of  the  great  Narraganset  expedition  of  1675,  we  have  omitted 
f   li  notice  a  by-no-means-unimportant  bidian  captain. 

ShnewaUJ^hnj  Shn^-kofer-John,  and  sometimes  simply  Stone-tDoU^  were 
If '  ttmea  by  which  his  English  friends  knew  him,  and  we  have  not  discovered 
vras.  his  Indian  name.    One  writer  of  his  time  ob8er\'es  that  he  was 
[^inlied  the  SUme-kyery  **for  that,  being  an  active,  inseuious  fellow,  he  had 
I  jnmed  the  mason's  trade,  and  was  of  ereat  use  to  the  Indians  in  building 
forts,  dtc"    Hence  we  may  hazara  but  little  in  the  conjecture  that  he 
the  chief  engineer  in  the  erection  of  the  great  Narraganset  fort,  which 
been  described  in  the  life  ofPMUp,    Although  but  little  is  known  of  him, 
Rpne  doubtless  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Narraganset  captains. 
The  &rst  notice  of  Stont-lawr-Johny  which  we  now  remember,  is  con- 
in  a  letter  of  Captain  Oliver^  |  which  he  wrote  while  on  his  march 
the  English  army  to  attack  tlie  foit,  which  we  have  just  mentioned.    He 
'Dec  15  caTme  in]  John  a  rogue,  with  a  pretence  of  peace,  and  was 
d  with  [this]  errand:   That  we  might  speak  with  sachems.    That 
,,  he  not  Doing  gone  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  his  company,  that  lay  hid 
a  hiU  of  our  quarters,  killed  two  Salem  men,  and  wounded  a  third 
a  mile  of  us,  that  he  b  dead.    And  at  a  house  three  miles  ofl^  where 
ten  men,  they  killed  two  of  them.    Instantly  Capt.  Mostly,  myself 
€3apt.  Gisfintr  were  sent  to  fetch   in  Major  jfppleton^a  company,  that 
three  miles  and  a  half  ofl^  and  coming,  mey  lay  behind  a  stone  wall, 
fired  on  us  in  sight  of  the  garrison,  we  killed  the  captain  that  killed  one 
tffee  Salem  men,  and  had  his  cap."    Mr.  Hubbard  says,  **  A  few  desperate 
~1an^  creeping  under  a  atone-vmll,  fired  twenty  or  thirw  guns  at  Mostly  in 
Araar,  a  conunander  well  known  amongst  them,  but  the  rest  of  the  com- 

*  MS.  State  Papert. 

t  Old  IndMB  CbtMuels,  111. 

i  bsMMMfcrfpC   SsesasseoantoritiaaiiotstotlMlifcorPMIIp. 
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pany  running  down  upon  them,  killed  one  of  tbem  and  acattered  the 
TliUB  did  the  scouts  Iroin  tiie  main  body  of  the  Indians,  under  such  cv 
as  the  St(me4ay€r,  annoy  the  English  in  their  march  into  their  countcy.  I» 
mediately  after  these  sklnuishcs,  ^  they  burnt  Jerry  BtdPs*  house,  and  UM 
seventeen  [))ersons.]t  Dec.  10,  came  that  news.  Dec  17,  came  aewidM 
Connecticut  forces  were  at  Petaquamscut ;  killed  four  Indians  and  took  n 
prisoners.    That  day  we  sold  Capt.  Ikafenporl  47  Indians,  young  and  okl|  kr 

£80  hi  money."  t 

How  much  John  had  to  do  in  the  devastations  w^hich  had  beeo 
tlic  previous  seusun,  is  unknown,  but  we  are  told  tliat  he   had  no 
a^ncy  in  ^  the  sacking  of  Providence,"  §  and  Rehoboth  also,  without 
In  the  forniiT  alx)ut  30  houses  ||  were  burned,  and  in  the  latter  place  ''iMV 
upon  40"  houses  and  30  bams. 

Stone-wall-John  was  doubtless  one  who  conversed  with  the  Reverend  Mr. 
fVUlimns  at  the  time  Providence  was  burned.  The  substance  of  that  eoovar- 
sation  is  related  by  our  anonymous  author,  already  cited,  in  these  words:— 
*'  But  indeed  the  reason  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Seaconick  nd 
Providence  generally  escaped  with  their  lives,  is  not  to  be  attributed  lo  My 
com|)as8ion  or  good  nature  of  the  Indians,  (whose  very  mercies  are  inhnmni 
cruelties,)  but,  [the  author  soon  contradicts  himself^  as  will  be  aeen,!  nett  li 
God's  providence  to  tlicir  own  prudence  in  avoiding  their  fury,  wnea  lliy 
found  themselves  too  weak,  and  unable  to  resist  it,  by  a  timely  fiiriKiMi 
Rhode  Iskmd,  which  now  became  the  common  S^wtr,  or  place  of  rem§Bfv 
the  distressed ;  yet  some  remained  till  their  coming  to  destroy  the  aaid  ttMH; 
BA  in  nartKular  Mr.  HlUiams  at  Providence,  who,  knowing  aereoal  af  _Ai 
chief  Indians  that  came  to  fire  that  town,  discoursed  with  uiem  a 
able  time,  who  pretended,  their  greatest  ouarrel  was  against  Plimouth ; 
as  for  what  they  attempted  against  the  other  colonies,  they  were  e< 
to  it,  by  the  spoil  that  was  done  them  at  NarragansetlT  They  told 
when  CapL  Pierce  enga^d  them  near  Mr.  MacksUme%  they  wem 
for  Plimouth.  They  gioned  much  in  their  success,  promising  themsalnsili 
conquest  of  the  whole  country,  and  rooting  out  of  all  the  English.  Mr.  *^ 
liama  rcprovtid  their  confidence,  minded  them  of  their  cnieltiefl^ 


them,  that  the  Buy,  viz.  Boston,  could  yet  spare  10,000  men ;  andi  if  to 
should  destroy  all  them,  yet  it  was  not  to  be  doubted,  but  our  Idnc  wnH 
send  as  many  every  year  from  Old  England,  ratlier  tlum  they  should 
tlie  country.**  They  answered  proudly,  tliat  they  should  be  ready  for' 
or  to  that  effect,  hut  told  Mr.  Wuliwns  that  he  was  a  eood  man,  and  hid  bm 
kind  to  them  formerly,  and  therefore  they  would  not  hurt  him. 

This  agrees  well  with  Mr.  HubhartPs  account  of  the  carriage  of  JUatf  |k 
time  he  went  to  the  English  army  to  talk  about  peace,  ahready  ToatSKmL 
His  words  ore,  ^  yet  could  the  messenger,  [John,]  hardly  forbear  tfarBSMOH 
vaporing  of  their  numbers  and  strength,  adding,  withal,  that  the  EMfii 
durst  not  fight  them." 

We  have  now  to  close  the  career  of  tliis  Indian  captain,  ibr  wfaieh  k  »■ 
quires  but  a  word,  as  he  was  killed  on  the  2  July,  167b,  at  the  same  tiae  4i 
old  squaw-sachem  Qymapen  and  most  of  her  people  were  fidlen  iqNi  ^ 
Major  Talcot,  as  we  have  related  in  a  former  chapter. 

Many  Indians  bore  tlie  name  of  John,  but  when  they  vrere  any  wi^  mt 
Bi>icuous,  some  distinguishing  prefibc  or  affix  was  generally  added,  as  « 
have  seen  in  several  instances  in  the  preceding  chapters.     We  have  ilmt 

*  Jrrah  was  probably  his  name. 

t  Ten  meu  and  five  women  and  children.    Hubheard,  50i     "  About  14."    A 
"  Eiiflitccn,  men,  women  and  children/'  ChromcUf  46. 

t  Captain  Olwer't  MS.  teller. 

&  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  96. 

I  The  building  containing  the  recordg  of  R.  I.  was  eoDiniroed  at  this  tinie.  aod  ftA  rfl^ 

comeuts.    Some  of  them  were  saved  by  being  thrown  out  of  a  wipdoir  nlo  f " 

They  bear  to  this  time  the  marks  of  their  immersion.— Oral  infOTmation  of  Ifl 
Esq.  of  Providence. 

IT  And  who  could  ask  for  a  better  reason  f 

**  This  was  rather  gasconading  for  so  reverend  a  man !    Had  be  Gvedjii 
tionary  war,  he  would  hardly  have  meanH  so,  whatever  be  might  have  mM, 
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given  the  life  of  one  Sagamore-Johnj  but  another  of  that  name,  still  more 
ecMMpicuous,  (for  his  treachery  to  his  own  nation,)  here  presents  himselfl 
Tliis  iSouraiiore-JMfi  was  a  Nipmuk  sachem,  and  a  traitor  to  his  country. 
On  the  27th  of  July,  1676,  doubtless  from  a  conviction  of  the  hopelessness 
of  his  cause,  he  came  to  Boston,  and  threw  himself  on  tlie  mercy  of  the 
English.  The^  pardoned  him,  as  he  enticed  along  with  him  about  180 
others.  And,  tnat  he  might  have  a  stronger  claim  on  their  clemency,  he 
•eized  Matomuu^Bod  his  son,  against  wliom  he  knew  the  English  to  be  great- 
ly enraged,  and  delivered  them  up  at  the  same  time.  On  deatli's  being  im- 
mediately assigned  as  the  lot  of  Matoonaa^  Sagamore-John  requested  that  he 
might  execute  him  with  Iiis  own  hands.  To  render  still  more  horrid  this 
■tory  of  blood,  his  request  was  granted ;  and  he  took  Matoonaa  into  the  com- 
mon, bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  there  "shot  him  to  death."  To  the  above  Dr. 
Mafher  adds,*  ^'Thua  did  the  Lord  retaliate  upon  him  the  innocent  blood 
which  he  had  shed ;  as  he  had  done,  so  God  requited  hiuL" 

Although  much  had  been  alleged  against  John,  before  he  came  in,  after- 
wards the  most  favorable  construction  was  put  upon  his  conduct.  Mr.  iltdh- 
kford  B&y*,  he  ^affirmed  that  he  had  never  intended  any  mischief  to  the  Kt^g" 
liah  at  Brookfield,  tlje  last  year,  (near  which  village  it  seems  his  place  was,) 
iMt  that  PkU^f  coming  over  night  amongst  them,  he  was  foi-ced,  for  fear  of 
hia  own  life,  to  join  with  them  against  the  English."  f 

MATOONAS  was  also  a  Nipmuk  chie£  A  son  of  his  was  said  to  have 
■mrdered  an  Englishman  in  1671,  wlien  "  traveling  along  the  road,"  which 
Mr.  EhMard  says  was  **  out  of  mere  malice  and  spite,"  because  he  was  **  vexed 
h  hia  mind  that  the  design  o^nst  the  English,  intended  to  begin  in  that 
VMTy  did  not  take  place."  This  son  of  Matoonoi  was  hanged,  and  afterwards 
MlMBded,  and  his  head  set  upon  a  pole,  where  it  was  to  be  seen  six  years 
,ilAar.  The  name  of  the  murdered  Englishman  was  Zachary  Smith,  a  young 
■HDy  who,  m  he  was  passing  through  Dedham,  in  the  month  of  April,  put 
Op  at  the  house  of  BIr.  Caleb  Chvrek,  About  half  an  hour  after  he  was 
tlie  next  morning,  three  Indians  passed  the  same  way ;  who,  as  tliey 
d  by  Ckurdk^s  house,  behaved  in  a  very  insolent  manner.  They  liad 
employed  aa  laborers  in  Dorchester,  and  said  they  belonged  to  Fhilip ; 
thay  left  tlieir  masters  under  a  suspicious  pretence.  The  body  of  the  murdered 
■mil  was  soon  alter  found  near  the  saw-mill  in  Dedham,  and  these  Indians 
«ravo  apprehended,  and  one  put  to  death,  as  is  stated  above.  ^ 

Mr.  liiMard supposes  that  the  father,  ^'an  old  malicious  villain,"  bore  "an 
oid  ffmdge  against  them,"  on  the  account  of  the  execution  of  his  son.  And 
die  first  mischief  that  was  done  in  Massachusetts  colony  was  charged  to  him; 
winch  was  the  killing  of  four  or  five  persons  at  Mendon,  a  town  upon  Paw- 
taelEet  River;  and,  says  /.  Mather,  ^'had  we  amended  our  ways  as  we  should 
ko»e  done,  this  misery  would  have  been  prevented."  ^ 

Wlien  Matoanaa  was  brought  before  the  council  of  Massachusetts,  he 
^tonSamed  tliat  he  had  ri^dy  deserved  death,  and  could  expect  no  other." 
'Ho  bad  often  seenaed  to  favor  the  praying  Indians,  and  the  Christian  reli- 
pfoB,  bitf,  like  Sunon  Magus,  by  his  alter  practice,  discovered  quickly  that  he 
mmd  DO  nut  nor  {wrtion  m  that  matter."  | 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  this  affiiir  in  the  Old  Indian  Chronicle. 
JUbt  "dedared  liimself  sorry  that  he  had  fought  against  the  English,  and 
praniaed  m  pre  some  teadmonial  to  them  soon  of  his  fidelity ;  and  at  his 
ivCum  now  with  his  q^en,  women  and  children,  he  brought  down,  bound  with 
cotda,  old  JMbttoemif  and  lua  son  prisoners.  This  Jlfottoonia' eldest  son  had  been 
tried  at  Beaton,  and  executed,  5  or  6  years  ago,  for  an  execrable  murder  by  him 
aoaunitted  on  a  young  maid  If  of  the  English  near  Wobum,  and  his  head  was 


nmed 

OMOM 


*  flrief  Hiflory  iff  Ihe  War,  43. 

f  Namlive,  101. 4to  editkm.  If  this  be  tnie,  Philip  had  the  chief  directioo  in  the  ambuibinj: 
of  i^kbum  tad  WheeUr  at  Wickahau^,  as  related  in  the  life  of  Philip ;  but  in  oar  opinion 
■ai  bmkIi  eredit  ilKMild  be  givea  to  any  thing  coming  from  a  traitor. 

iManuMripC  aaMMir  the  files  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  state  of  Blastaehosetts. 
Brief  HiiL5r^  i  AiWorrf,  101. 

TUt  amlior  it  avidemly  in  error  about  the  Wobum  morder.  Dr.  L  mther  says,  Rela^ 
tioBy  75,  "  Bona  few  priTate  morthert  there  have  been,  as  namely  tboee  at  Nantneket,  aad 
that  bj  Ifafiw— t  lai  son,  aad  tinl  at  Wobum."    No  other  particulan  are  girw  by  Malktr; 
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fiistoDcd  to  a  pole  at  one  end  of  the  gallows.  This  old  Mtdloonu^  father  had 
given  it  out  that  he  would  he  avenged  of  us  for  his  son's  death,  which  conungto 
Uic  knowledge  of  the  council,  he  was  sent  for  and  examined  about  it ;  andhannr 
denied  it,  and  there  not  being  sufficient  evidence  of  it,  he  was  riinmiiif^ 
having  only  contesscd  tliis,  that  amsidenns^  the  death  of  his  softj  he  fmmd  ku 
heart  so  hifr  hot  icithin  hinUf  hut  that  he  resolved  to  abide  a  faiihftd  friend  fo  Cle 
English,  and  so  that  accusation  ended.  But  oiler  sachem  Philip  had  begun 
his  murders  in  Pliniouth  colony,  this  savage  first  appeared  an  enemy  to  ns, 
and  slew  the  two  first  men  that  were  killed  vtitliin  tlie  limits  of  our  cdonj 
(to  wit,  at  Mendham)  and  in  that  cruel  and  outrageous  attempt  at  Qusbiog 
this  old  Mattoonus  was  the  principal  ringleader.  Being  now  brought  i 
prisoner  to  Boston,  he  was  by  the  council  the  same  day,  [%  Julv,}  adindged, 
to  be  shot  to  deatli,  which  was  executed  in  Boston  common,  by  three  mdiun. 
His  head  was  cut  off  and  placed  upon  a  pole  on  tlic  gallows,  opposite  to  hit 
son's  that  was  there  formerly  hanged.  Ills  son,  brought  along  with  bin, 
remains  still  a  prisoner." 

While  Matoonas  belonged  to  the  Christian  Indians,  his  residence  wis  tf 
Pakachoog.  Here  he  was  made  constable  of  the  town.*  On  joininjf  in  tbe 
war,  he  led  parties  which  conmiitted  sevend  dei>redations.  He  jomed  ibe 
main  body  of  the  Nipmuks  in  the  winter  of  1675,  when  Jamta  Quaiantt 
was  amonc  tliem  ns  a  spy,  who  saw  liuii  arrive  there  with  a  train  of  fbOov^ 
ers,  and  tuJce  the  lead  in  the  war  dances,  f  Doubtless  Quanapohift 
drew  forth  tlie  confessions  which  he  made,  and  added  to  the  severity 
ciscd  at  his  execution.  | 

A  Nipmuk  captain  we  will  in  the  next  place  notice,  who  makes  a  m 
inroad    upo^    the  frontier    of  Massachusetts,  and  who  as   suddenly  di^ 
appears. 

NETUS,  on  the  1  February,  IGTO,  with  about  10  followers^  attacked  lb 
house  of  one  Thomas  Eames,  4  or  5  miles  beyond  Sudbury,  and  took  bis  and  Ui 
son's  families  prisoners.  They  then  de^royed  every  thing  upion  his  fim, 
burnt  up  his  house  and  his  l>ams  with  tlie  cattle  a£d  com  in  them,  nd 
withdrew  beyond  the  reach  of  the  English,  as  Totosonhad  done  at  Eel  Bmr. 
When  tliis  onset  was  made,  Eames  himself  was  absent  at  Boston  to 
ammunition.  In  all,  seven  §  persons  were  killed  or  fell  into  the 
party  of  Indians.  About  three  months  alYer^ards,  one  of  the  children 
at  this  time  escaped,  and  after  wandering  30  miles  alone  through  the  wihla'- 
ness,  under  extreme  sufferings,  arrived  among  the  English  settlementiL  On 
the  27  March  followuig,  Mtus  was  killed  near  Marlborough,  by  a  psny  of 
English  under  Lieutenant  Jacobs,  >nth  al)out  40  others.  || 

We  have  yet  to  notice  a  distinguished  Nipmuk  sachem,  called 

MONOCO  by  his  counti-jmeu,  but,  by  the  English,  fircncrally,  OmMyti- 
John ;  as  though  deficient  in  the  organs  of  vision,  which  probably  WH  ifct 
case.  lie  was,  says  an  early  writer,  **a  notable  fellow,"  who,  when  FM^i 
war  began,  lived  near  Lancaster,  and  consequently  was  acquainted  mdi 
every  part  of  the  town,  which  knowledge  he  improved  to  his  advanttgt^  n 
ti\-o  occasions,  in  that  war.    On  Sunday,  22  August,  1675,  a  man,  hii  wtt 


but  Hubbard,  in  the  preface  to  his  Narrative,  edition  of  1677,  savs,  "  a  murther ' 

at  Farmiugton,  another  at  Wohurn.  hy  some  Indians  in  their  drunken  humors  ap«a  a 

servant  or  two,  who  denied  them  drink/' 

•  ShaUuck'f  Hist.  Concord,  31.  t  1  ColL  Mass.  Hist.  See.  »l«. 

X  The  Nipmuks  were  at  this  time  chiefly  under  five  sachems,  which,  Mr.  I/tMai4  myt, 
were  "  four  too  many  to  govern  so  small  a  people."  The  same  author  sav8,  **  Tim  NifMS 
were  under  the  commancl  of  the  sachem  of  Mount  Hope."  which  fact  is  verified  bynaans 

gassagcs  of  our  history.    The  names  of  the  five  principal  sachems  were  MoHOCO,  Havtait, 
UOSHA.NIM,  Matoonas,  and  Saoahore  Jou!f. 
wif .  ••  •  ■  : 

and  carried  some  away  capti««.      ^xim/^-v..*..  ^^  ««<-  *  -»,.w,,  -.-.^- -«i.,  -, 

his  son's  wife  died  the  next  day,  but  sa>'s  nothing  of  the  number  killed  or  taken. 

II  Compare  Hubbard,  79  and  84.— This  was  the  fiflair  which  he  says  was  done  "wkiil 
was  so  dark  that  an  Indian  could  hardly  be  discerned  from  a  belter  man."     See  Boos  DL 

Chap.  II.    On  21  Sept.  following,  three  faidians  were  hanged  as  concerned  in  the ^"^ 

"       '  family. 
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and  two  children  ivere  killed  nt  that  i)lace.*  At  this  time  the  Hussanaxnesit 
praying  Indians  were  placed  at  ^Iiirllioroiigh  by  authority.  No  sooner  was 
It  known  that  a  murder  was  coniinitted  at  Lancaster,  than  not  a  few  were 
wanting  to  charge  it  upon  the  llasdonamosits.  Captain  Mosdiff  wiio  it  seems 
was  in  the  neighborhood,  sent  to  tlieir  (|uurter8,  and  found  ^  mucli  suspicion 
against  eleven  of  them,  for  singing  and  dancing,  and  having  bullets  and  slugs, 
and  much  powder  liid  in  their  baskets."  For  this  offence^  these  eleven  were 
scut  to  Boston  30  August,  on  suspicion,  and  there  tntd  ^  But  u|>on  trial,  the 
said  prisoners  were  ullof  them  acquitted  from  the  fact,  and  were  eitlicr  released, 
or  else  were,  with  others  of  that  fort,  sent  ibr  better  security,  and  for  preventing 
future  trouble  in  tlie  like  kind,  to  some  of  the  islands  below  Boston,  towards 
NantuskeL*'  FiAccn  was  the  iiumbi>r  brought  down  to  Boston,  but  ekten 
only  were  susi>ected  of  tlie  alleged  oflfonce.  The  otiiers,  among  whom  were 
Abram  Speen  and  John  Ckoo,  were  taken  along  and  imprisoned,  for  no  other 
reason  but  their  being  accidentally,  at  that  time,  at  Marlborough,  or  the  crime 
of  being  Indians.  It  appears  some  time  had  elapsed  alter  the  murder  was 
committed,  before  they  wore  sent  down  for  trial,  or  more  probably  they  were 
sufierod  to  return  home  before  being  sent  to  J)ccr  Island.  For  Ephraim 
7\umer  and  IVUliam  Kent  were  not  sent  up  to  find  out  where  "  they  all  were," 
and  wliot  answers  they  could  get  from  thos^o  they  should  meet,  until  tlie 
beginning  of  October ;  at  which  time  these  eleven  Lidians  were  scattered  in 
various  directions,  about  their  daily  callings.  And  all  the  information  Turner 
and  Kent  lionded  into  court  was,  that  tlicy  were  thus  dispel'sed.  IVaban  and 
Mr.  Jckn  JVatmniy  who  hod  been  appointed  to  reside  among  those  Indians, 
were  the  only  |)ersons  questioned.  What  steps  tlie  court  took  upon  tliis 
information,  we  are  not  informed,  but  they  were  about  this  time  sent  to  Deer 
Uand. 

The  names  of  these  Indians,  concerning  whom  more  particular  inquiry 
may  hereafter  bo  made  by  the  benevolent  antiquary,  it  is  thought  should 
be  giyen;  especially  as  they  may  not  elsewhere  be  preserved.  They 
were, 

(Hd^eihro  and  two  8onB,Jamcs-the-printer,J(une8Jicomfanet,  Daniel  MunupSy 
John  Vqiuuquaconetj  John  Asquenetf  George  JSTonaequeseunt^  lHomas  JUbmuxon- 
quoj  and  Joseph  fVatapacoson^  alias  Joseph  Spoonant, 

Ailer  a  trial  of  great  vexation  to  these  innocent  Indians,  Davitl,  the  main 
vritness  against  them,  acknowledged  he  had  perfidiously  accused  them ;  and 
at  the  same  tiine,  a  prisoner  was  brought  in,  who  testified  that  he  knew  One- 
myedrjohn  had  committed  the  murder  at  Lancaster,  and  a  short  time  after 
another  was  token,  who  confirmed  his  testimony. 

These  Indians  brought  all  tliese  troubles  upon  themselves  by  reason  of  their 
attachment  to  the  Euglisli.  It  was  in  their  serWce  that  they  discovered  and 
eapiured  Andrew,  a  brother  of  David,  who,  on  being  delivered  to  the  soldiery, 
i«ras  shot  by  them  with  ferocious  precipitancy.  Therefore,  when  the  Lancaster 
murder  happened,  Captain  Jfo^e/y^  having  already  sundry  charges  against  David, 
held  on  inquisition  upon  him  to  make  him  confess  relative  to  the  Lancaster 
affiur.  The  method  taken  to  make  him  confess,  (agreeably  to  the  desire 
of  his  inquisitors,^  was  this :  they  bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  levelled  guns  at 
hia  breasL  In  this  situation,  to  avert  immediate  death,  as  well  as  to  be  re- 
venged for  the  deatli  of  his  brother,  he  proceeded  to  accuse  the  eleven  Indiana 
before  named.  For  thus  falsely  accusing  his  countrymen,  and  shooting  at  a 
boy  who  was  looking  ailer  sheep  at  Marlborough,  David  was  condenmed  to 
slavery,  and  accordingly  sold,  as  was  one  of  the  eleven  named  Watapacoson, 
rniis  last  act  being  entirely  to  calm  tlie  clamors  of  the  multitude ;  after  he 
had  been  once  acquitted,  a  new  trial  was  got  up,  and  a  new  jury  for  this 
particular  endf 

Andreuf9  history  is  as  follows :  Ho  had  been  gone  for  some  time  before  the 
',  on  a  hunting  voyago  towards  the  lakes ;  and  on  his  return  homeward, 


>yago 
'mp\ 


he  fell  in  among  PhUip*s  men  about  Quabaog.    This  was  about  a  month 

*  Tbe  above  it  Bfr.  HtthbanTs  account.     Mr.    WUlard^  iu  his  excellent  history  of  Lan* 
caller,  gives  iu  the  names  of  six,  and  says  eight  were  killed.    But  in  his  enumeration  I  count 
ine  ,*  and  Oookin  says  seven.    Our  text  is  according  to  Hubbardf  Nar.  SO. 
t  Chokim,  Manuscript  Hist.  Praying  Indians. 
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before  the  nfEiir  at  I^ncoster.  The  reason  he  staid  among  the  hofltile  Indians 
i»  ypty  ol.viouri :  lie  was  afraid  to  Yenture  into  the  vicinity  of  the  whites^  lest 
tliey  8hould  treat  him  as  an  enemy.  But  as  his  ill  fortune  fell  out,  he  ivas 
found  ill  tlic  woods,  by  his  countrymen  of  Marlborough,  who  conducted  him 
to  die  English,  by  whom  he  was  shot,  as  we  have  just  related.  The  offi- 
cer wJio  prusided  over  and  directed  this  aflair,  would,  no  doubt,  at  any  other 
time,  have  received  a  reward  proportionate  to  the  malignity  of  the  ofience ; 
but  in  this  horrid  storm  of  war,  many  were  suffered  to  transgress  the  laws 
witli  impunity. 

From  one  account  of  tliis  affidr,*  it  would  seem  that  one  of  the  Indians 
seized  by  Mostly  at  this  time  wus  actually  executed ;  **■  for,"  says  the  writer  lo 
whom  we  refer,  ^  the  commoualt)'  were  so  enraged  against  Air.  EHoi^  and 
Capt  Guggins  especially,  that  Capt  Guggina  said  on  tlio  bench,  [he  being  a 
judge,]  that  he  was  afraid  to  go  along  the  streets ;  the  answer  was  made,  you 
may  thank  yourself;  however  an  order  was  issued  out  for  the  execution  of 
that  one  (notorious  above  the  rest)  Indian,  and  accordingly  he  was  led  by  a 
rope  about  his  neck  to  the  gallows.  When  he  came  there,  the  exceutiooets 
(for  there  were  many)  flung  one  end  over  the  post,  and  so  hoisted  him  np 
like  a  do^,  three  or  four  times,  ho  being  yet  half  alive,  and  half  dead ;  then 
ciuiie  on  Indian,  a  friend  of  his,  and  wiui  his  knife  made  a  hole  in  hie  brout 
to  his  heart,  and  sucked  out  his  heart-blood.  Being  asked  his  reason  there- 
for, liis  answer  [was]  Umht  Umh  nu,  me  stronger  as  I  was  before ;  me  be  lo 
strong  as  me  and  he  too ;  he  be  ver  strong  man  fore  he  die.  Thus  with 
the  dog-like  death  (good  enough)  of  one  poor  heathen,  was  the  people  nge 
laid,  in  scHne  measure." 

We  have  yet  to  add  a  word  concerning  Monoco,  When  QwrnapokH  wm 
out  as  a  spy,  Monoco  kindly  entertained  him,  on  account  of  former  acquaml- 
ance  not  knowing  his  character.  They  had  served  together  in  their  wm 
against  the  Mohawks.  On  10  Feb.  1676,  about  600  Indians  fell  tqno 
I^coster,  and,  after  burning  the  town,  carried  the  inhabitants  into  captiri^. 
Among  them  wus  the  fumijy  of  Reverend  Mr.  RowUrndsoru  MrsL  Jln^ 
landsonf  oiler  her  redemption,  published  on  amusing  account  of  the  aflUr. 
Monoco,  or  One-wd-jokn,  it  is  said,  was  among  the  actors  of  this  tragedy. 
On  13  March  following,  Groton  was  surprised.  In  this  affiur,  too^  /m 
Monoco  was  principal ;  and  on  his  own  word  we  set  him  down  as  the  deetiOT- 
er  of  Medfield.  Atl(T  he  had  bunied  Ciroton,  except  one  garrison  house,  he 
called  to  the  captain  in  it,  and  told  him  he  would  bum  in  succession  Chdm^ 
ford,  Conrord,  Wutertowu,  Cambridge,  Charlestown,  Roxbury  and  Boston, 
lie  boasted  much  of  the  men  at  his  conmiand;  said  he  bad  480  wankm; 
and  added — ^  JVhat  me  tpill  me  do.'"  '  The  report  of  this  very  much  ennged 
the  English,  and  occasioned  his  l>eing  entitled  a  ^  bragadocio  "  by  the  hisUH 
rian.  At  the  close  of  PhUip^s  war,  with  others,  he  gave  himself  up  to  Mqor 
JValdron  at  Cochecho;  or,  having  come  in  there,  at  the  request  of  Pdtt' 
jeihro,  to  make  peace,  was  seized  and  sent  to  Boston,  where,  in  the  language 
of  Mr.  Hubhardj  he,  *^  with  a  few  more  bragadocios  like  himself^  Sagaman' 
sam,  Old-jethro,  and  the  sachem  of  QualMiog^  [Mautampj\]  were  taken  bgr  d» 
English,  and  was  seen,  (not  long  before  the  writing  of  this,)  marching  towaidi 
the  gallows,  (through  Boston  streets,  which  he  threatened  to  bum  at  Ui 
pleasure,)  with  a  halter  about  his  neck,  with  which  he  was  hanged  at  the 
town's  end.  Sept  26,  in  this  present  year,  1676."  t 

On  the  24  July,  1675,  five  of  the  principal  Nipmuk  sachems  signed  ■■ 
agreement  to  meet  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  to  treat  of  peace  soon  after, 
but  not  appearing  acco^ing  to  agreement  Captain  Hutdanmm  waa  eent  oK 

*  In  the  Indian  Chronicle,  S6,  27. 

t  Compare  HubiMrd,  35  and  75. — ^Tbe  same,  probably,  called  Mattawaumife,  who,  ii 
1665,  witnessed  the  sale  of  Brookfield,  Mass.^  deeded  ai  tnat  time  by  a  cbinfaaaied  flM> 
tooekquis.    McaUamp  claimed  an  interest  in  said  lands,  and  received  part  of  the  p  ^"~ 

Mr.  Pwff*  Hist.  Broakjuld. 

X  This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  ngrees  with  an  entry  in  8ewaWt  MS.  IXary,  cited  ia 
Concord,  63— *'  Sbgamore  Scun  ffoes,  Ont^d  Mm,  Matiompe  [JVasftoiml  SagaoHm  of 
Qaabaog.  General  at  Lancaster,  &c.    Jetkro  (the  (ather)  walked  to  the  ^auowi.     Om-^i 
John  accuses  Sagamore  John  to  have  fired  the  first  gun  at  Quabaog  aad  lulled  Capt.  "  ' ' 
imon." 
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to  aiceitain  the  came,  and  was  ambualied  by  them,  as  we  have  in  the  life  of 
Philip  related.  At  this  time,  "  Sam,  sachem  of  Weshacum,"  and  Netaump, 
are  particularly  mentioned  as  having  been  lionged  at  Boston. 

It  was  reported,  (no  doubt  by  the  ludiniis,  to  vex  their  enemies,)  tliat  Mrs. 
BowiafuUon  had  married  Monaco,  ^  But,''  the  author  of  tlic  Present  State, 
&c.  says,  **  it  was  soon  contradicted,''  and,  ^  that  she  ajipeared  and  behaved 
herself  amongst  them  with  so  nuich  courage  and  majestic  gravity,  that  none 
durst  ofier  any  violence  to  her,  but  on  tlie  contrary',  (in  their  rude  manner) 
seemed  to  show  her  great  respect." 

In  tlie  above  quotation  from  Mr.  Ilubhard,  wc  Iiavu  shown  at  what  time 
several  of  the  Nii)muck  chiefs  were  put  to  death  beside  Monoco. 

OLD-JETIIKO  wari  little  less  noted,  tliough  of  quite  a  different  character. 
His  Indian  name  was  Taiitamous.  lie  was  present  at  the  sale  of  Concord 
(Mass.)  to  the  English,  about  which  time  he  lived  at  Natick.  In  1674,  he  was 
ap|}(unted  a  missionary  to  the  Nipmuks  liviug  at  Wesbakim,  since  Sterling, 
but  his  stay  there  was  short*  He  and  his  family  (oi  about  12  persons) 
were  among  those  ordered  to  I>eer  Island,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
the  next  year.  Their  residence  tlieu  was  at  Nobscut  Hill,  near  Sudbury 
His  spiiit  could  not  brook  the  iudiguit\'  offered  bv  those  English  who  were 
sent  to  conduct  the  praying  Indians  to  boston,  an<i  in  the  night  he  escaped, 
with  all  his  liunily,  into  his  native  wilds.  His  son  Peter  lud  been  so  k)ng 
under  the  instruction  of  the  Euglisli,  that  he  had  become  almost  one  oi 
them.  He  deserted  his  father's  cause,  and  was  the  means  of  his  being  exe- 
cuted with  the  other  Nipmuk  sachems  alreadv  mentioned.  This  occasioned 
tr,  L  Mather  to  sav  of  him,  **  That  alK)minable  Indian,  Peter-jeUiro,  betrayed 
idt  own  father,  and  other  Indians  of  his  special  acquaintance,  unto  death." 
It  seems  he  had  been  employed  by  the  English  for  this  purpose. 

About  a  month  before  the  fall  of  PMlip,  the  Nipmucks  became  fully 
aware  of  their  wretched  condition,  who,  on  the  6  July,  1676,  sent  an  Indian 
messenger  to  the  English  with  a  white  flaf.  He  came,  says  our  Chronicle, 
*^froiu  Sagawwrt  Stan -of  Nassoway  (a  proud  Salvage,  who  two  months  since 
iunilted  over  the  English,  and  said,  if^  the  English  would  first  begge  Peace 
of  him,  he  would  let  them  liave  Peace,  but  tluit  he  would  never  ask  it  of 
tbem ;)  This  Indian  was  sent  from  him  with  Letters,  desiring  Peace  of  us, 
and  expressely  praying  us  in  the  name  of  Jesua  Christ,  and  for  his  sake  to 

Kmt  it  whose  holy  name  they  have  so  much  blasphemed.  Thus  doth  the 
rd  Jesus  make  tliem  to  bow  before  him,  and  to  hck  the  dust  And  having 
made  mention  of  his  letter  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  transcribe  some 
copies  of  tlie  Letters  sent  by  him,  and  others  on  tnis  subject,  which  take  as 
ibUoweth.  Tlie  reader  must  bear  with  their  barbarisms,  and  excuse  the 
omission  of  some  expressions  in  them,  that  can  hardly  admit  of  good 
Euglisk" 

"  Thejird  Letter,  July  the  etk,  1(j76.\ 

*<  Mr.  John  Leverett,  myLord,  Mr.  fVaban,  and  all  the  chief  men  our  Breth- 
ren, Praying  to  God :  \Thi8  Mr.  Waban  is  a  Proving  Indian,  faiU\fid,  and  a 
Rider  amoTid  them ;  by  their  Brethren  praying  to  God,  they  mean  those  of  Vie  same 
TMion,]  We  beseech  jou  all  to  help  us ;  my  wife  she  is  but  one,  out  there 
be  more  Prisonera,  which  we  pray  you  keep  well :  Mattamuck  hia  vnfe,  we 
entreat  you  for  her,  and  not  onely  that  man,  but  it  is  the  Request  of  two  Sa- 
chems, Sam  Sachem  of  Weshakum,  and  the  Pakashoag  Sachem. 

"  And  that  iiuther  you  will  consider  about  the  making  Peace :  We  have 
spoken  to  the  People  of  Nashobah  (viz.  Tom  DMer  and  feUr,\  that  we  would 
•giee  with  you,  and  make  a  Covenant  of  Peace  with  you.  We  have  been 
dertroyed  by  your  Souldiers,  but  still  we  Remember  it  now,  to  sit  still ;  do 
^^»^^^.^^— 1^-^.^^.-^— ^»^^^^.^— ^—  — ^.^^ — ^— ^■^^p^^.^^^^^^^^.^^i^^— »i^»—i ^^— 

«  Mr.  AtotefiP*  Hift  Concord,  30. 

t  The  tenor  of  the  folkkwin^  letters,  is  very  different  from  those  in  Anril  previous,  wUeh  I 
had  discovered  in  MS.  and  printed  in  the  former  editions  of  the  Book  oi  the  ladiiins.  ThsN 
were  tbea  uakaown  to  me. 
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you  consider  it  again;  we  do  earnestly  entreat  you,  that  it  may  be  so  by 
Juu8  Chiglj  O!  let  it  bo  so !  ,Anen,  ^^men.* 

It  was  signed 

Mattamtck,  his  Mark  N. 

Sam  Sachcm,  hit  Mark  V. 

Simon  PoTTOi^UABf,  Senbe,\ 

UpPAinppAquEM,  Ms — C. 

Paxaskoxao  his  Mark  H'^ 

^ Superscribedj^  **  ToaU  Englishmen  and  Indians, a2{  o/you  hear  Mr.  Waban, 
Mr.  EJSotL" 

"^  Second  Letter. 

**  My  Lord,  Mr.  Leveret  at  Boston,  Mr.  Waban,  Mr.  Eliottj  Mr.  Godbm,  and 
Council,  hear  yea.  I  went  to  Connecticot  about  the  Captives,  that  I  migliC 
bring  them  into  your  hands,  and  when  we  were  almost  there,  the  Engluk  had 
destroyed  tliose  Indians :  when  I  heard  it,  I  returned  back  again ;  then  when 
I  came  homo,  we  were  also  destroved ;  after  we  were  destroy'd,  then  Pk8^ 
and  Qjuanipun  went  away  into  their  own  Couutrey  againe ;  and  I  knew  they 
were  much  afraid,  because  of  our  offer  to  joyn  with  the  English^  and  theie- 
foro  tliey  went  back  into  their  own  Countrey,  and  I  know  they  will  make  no 
Warre ;  therefore  because  wheu  some  English  men  came  to  us,  Philip  and 
^yanapun  sent  to  kill  them ;  but  I  said,  if  any  kill  them,  FU  kill  them4 

Sam  Sachem. 

Written  by  Simon  Boshokum  Scribe."  § 

Third  Letter. 

"For  Mr.  Eliot,  Mr.  Gookin,  and  Mr.  Waban. 

Consider  of  this  I  entreat  you,  consider  of  this  great  businesse  that  u  done. 

and  my  wonder  concerning  Philip ;  but  his  name  is Wewesawamd^ 

he  engageth  all  the  people  that  were  none  of  his  subjects:  Then  when  I  wm 
at  Penakoolc,  Numpho  John,  Jllline,^  Sam  JSTumphoy  and  others  who  were  anny, 
and  Aiumpho  very  much  angry  that  Philip  did  eugaffe  so  many  people  to  hun; 
and  ^\unpho  said  it  were  a  very  good  deed  that  I  should  go  and  kill  him  that 

*  This  surpasseth  any  thiii"^,  in  supplication,  that  we  have,  from  the  poor  Lidiaiu.  TImj 
were  truly  sensible  of  their  ueplorable  condition  !  Little  to  sul>sist  upon^4he  nonhem  aad 
western  wilderness  so  full  of  tliclr  native  enemies,  that  a  retreat  upon  tliose  huntio^-siooadi 
was  cut  off — all  the  fishing  places  near  and  upon  the  coast  watched  by  their  miii  imhl 
eiieniy — hence  n»thin^  now  remained  but  to  try  the  eflcct  of  au  oflbr  of  unconditional  nb* 
mission ! — This  letter,  however,  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  languafFC  of  Ibe  wairion,  il 
was  the  language  of  the  Christian  Indians,  in  behalf  of  them  and  themselves. 

t  The  name  of  this  sachem  approaching  nearly  in  sound  to  that  of  the  place  since  called 
Worcester,  of  which  Sa^amore-John  was  chief,  almost  induces  the  belief  that  he  is  the  saaw. 
A  sachem  of  the  nameHiaving  deeded  Worcester  to  the  whites  in  1671,  is  additioual  jpntoC 
See  the  elaborate  history  of  that  town  by  Wm.  Lincoln,  Esq.,  now  in  course  of  pablieaiioa. 

I  This  letter  will  be  regarded  as  an  admirable  specimen  or  Indian  sentiment,  and  its  vain 
IS  much  enhanced,  as  it  unfolds  truths  of  great  value— truths  that  lay  open  the  iitnatioB  of 
things  at  this  period  that  will  be  e[ladly  receivcKl.  Sum  was  a  magnaniraoiu  saebem.  80 
was  Monoco.  We  doubt  if  an^  thing  can  in  truth  be  brought  a^inst  either,  that  woold  Ml 
comport  with  a  warrior  of  their  time,  but  they  did  not  come  within  the  limits  of  a  P*'ik<( 
offered  in  the  Proclamation  !  When  messengers  were  sent  to  treat  with  the  Indians  tat  At 
redemption  of  prisoners,  to  prevent  the  evil  such  negotiation  was  calculated  to  prodnee,  and 


by  Mr.  Hoar  and  Nepanet,  who  were  sent  to  treat  for  the  ransom  of  Mr.  RowUmdsoif*  te- 
lly. "  If  any  kill  them,  I  will  kill  them*,''  that  is,  he  would  kill  the  murderer.  But  these  kiid 
offices  were  forgotten  b  the  days  of  terror ! 

^  $  The  same  person,  whose  name  to  the  last  letter  is  spelt  Pottoquam,  and  in  Book  iL  Ghipi 
vii.,  Betokam. 

0  This  stands  in  the  MS.  records,  WewatotcanueU.    See  Book  iii.  Chap.  ii. 

if  lliefe  is  some  error  concerning  this  person's  name.  Jchn  U,  Luu  means  the  same  p0>. 
•on,  I  think,  in  OookMt  MS.  histo^.  See  Book  ii.  Chap.  vii.  3  an  accoimt  of  aeveial  olMfi 
here  meatieoed  may  there  also  be  found. 
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loynod  so  many  to  himself  without  cause :  In  like  mnnncr  I  snid  so  too. 
Then  had  you  formerly  said  be  at  peace,  and  if  the  Council  liad  sent  word 
to  Idll  Phuip  we  should  have  done  it :  tlien  let  us  clearly  speak,  what  you 
and  we  ihall  da    O  let  it  be  so  speedily,  and  answer  us  clearly. 

PUMKAMUN, 
PONWAKPUKCN, 

or^  Jacob  Muttamakooo," 

''The  answer  the  Council  made  them,  was,  'That  treacherous  persons 
who  began  the  war  and  those  that  have  been  barl>arously  bloody,  niu.st  not 
expect  to  have  their  lives  spared,  but  others  that  have  been  drawn  into  the 
war,  and  acting  only  as  Souldiei*s  submitting  to  be  without  arms,  and  to  live 
quietly  and  peaceably  for  the  future  shall  have  their  lives  spared.'  ^ 

Sagamore  Sam  was  one  of  those  that  sacked  Lancaster,  10  February, 
1676L  His  Indian  name  was  at  one  time  Shashanim,  but  in  PkUip^s  war  it 
appears  to  have  been  changed  to  Uskatuhgun ;  at  least,  if  he  be  the  same,  it 
was  80  subscribed  bv  Pder-jethro,  when  the  letter  was  sent  by  the  Indians  to 
the  English  about  the  exchange  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson  and  others,  as  will  be 
found  in  the  life  of  ATepand,  He  was  hanged,  as  has  been  before  noted. 
iSftoiAantm  was  successor  to  MatthtWj  who  succeeded  Sholan, 

This  last-mentioned  sachem  is  prolmbly  referred  to  by  the  author  quoted  in 
Mr.  TlwrougootPs  curious  book.  In  the  summer  of  1652,  Reverend  John  Eliot 
intended  to  visit  tlie  Nashuas,  in  his  cvan^roHcal  capacity,  but  understanding 
there  was  war  in  that  direction  among  the  Indians,*  delayed  his  journey  for  a 
time.  The  sachem  of  Nashua,  hearing  of  Mr.  Eltofs  intention,  '*  took  20 
men,  armed  after  their  manner,**  as  his  guard,  with  many  otliers,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  his  country.  And  my  author  adds,  ^  this  was  a  long  joiu-ney 
into  the  wilderness  of  60  miles :  it  proved  very  wet  and  tedious,  so  that  he 
wu  not  dry  three  or  four  da^'s  tot^ether,  night  nor  day.**  f  One  of  the  Indians 
at  this  time  asked  Mr.  Eliot  why  those  who  prayed  to  God  among  the 
Bn^ish  loved  the  Indians  that  prayed  to  God  ''  more  than  their  own  breth- 
nuD*  The  good  man  seemed  some  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  and  waived  the 
sabiect  by  several  scriptural  quotations. 

We  may  bo  incorrect  in  the  supposition  that  the  sachem  who  conducted 
Mr.  Eliot  on  this  occasion  was  Sholan,  as  perhaps  Paasaconawcof  would 
mit  the  time  as  well 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FUemdlu  Indians — Captain  Amos — Pursues  Taioson  and  Penaehason — Escapes  the 
siMtglter  at  Pawtueket — Commands  a  company  in  the  eastern  war — Captain 
LiOHTPOOT — His  services  in  Philip*s  war — tn  the  eastern  tear — Kettenaitit — 
His  services — Quaititapohit — His  important  services  as  a  spy — Mautamp — 
Msmoco — NxpAiTET — Employed  to  treat  with  the  enemy — Brings  letters  from  them-^^ 
Iffscts  an  exchange  of  prisoners — Peter  Co5Wat — Peter  Epuraim  . 

AMOS,  commonly  called  Captain  Jlmos,  was  a  Wampanoa^,  whose  residence 
KB  about  Cape  Cod.  We  have  no  notice  of  him  until  Philip's  war,  at  which 
time  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  English.  After  the  Plim- 
outh  people  had  found  that  Taioson  xms  concerned  in  the  destruction  of 
Clanir«  ffarrison,  they  sought  for  some  friendly  Indians  who  would  under- 
take to  deliver  him  and  his  abettors  into  thcu:  hands.  Captain  ,Amos  ten- 
dered his  services,  and  was  duly  commissioned  to  prosecute  the  enterprise, 

*  In  1647,  three  Indians  were  killed  between  Quabaog  and  Sprinf6eld,  by  other  Indiani. 
ne  Bext  year,  five  others  were  killed  about  midway  between  Quaoaog  and  Lancaster^^ 
WvtUuropt  Journal f  {Socages  ed.)    Such  instances  were  common  among  the  Indians. 

t  Sure  Arguments  to  prove  that  the  Jews  inhabit  now  in  America.^— By  'Dwmat  Jlwrom' 
MOod,  4to.  London,  \69IL  Sir  Roger  L* Estrange  answered  this  book  by  another,  entitlsd 
Tm  AasBiCAiri  no  Jews. 

28* 
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and  to  take  into  that  service  any  of  liis  friends.  Meantime,  Taiomm  had  fled 
to  Elizabeth  Island,  in  company  with  Penaduutmj  another  chief  who  mt 
also  to  be  taken,  if  he  could  be  found.  This  Penachason  was  probably  TVrfa- 
son^s  brotlier's  son,  sometimes  called  Tom,  who,  if  the  same,  wob  also  at  the 
destroying  of  Clark^s  garrison.  Yet  the  wily  chiefs  eluded  the  Tigilance  of 
Captain  «$motf,  by  flying  from  that  region  into  the  Nipmuks'  country,  when 
thcv  joined  Philip, 

rto  encourage  greater  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  friendly  Indiani,  to 
execute  their  commission,  it  was  ordered,  that  in  case  they  captured  and 
brought  in  either  Tatoson  or  Penachasonj  ''they  may  expect  for  their  reward, 
for  each  of  them  four  coats,  and  a  coat  apiece  for  every  other  Indian  thit 
shall  prove  merchantable." 

We  liave  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter  the  horrid  catasitrophe  of 
Captain  Peine  and  his  men  at  Pawtucket  Ci^tain  Jimas  escaped  that 
dreadful  slaughter.  He  fought  there  with  20  of  his  warriors,  and  winn 
Captain  Peine  was  shot  down  by  a  ball  which  wounded  him  in  the  thigh, 
he  stood  bv  his  side,  and  defended  him  as  lon^  as  there  was  a  gleam  of 
hope.  At  length,  seeing  nearly  all  his  friends  shun,  with  admirable  preaenee 
of. mind  he  made  his  escape,  by  the  foUo^nng  subtle  stratagem: — 

JSTanurUenoo's  warriors  liad  blackened  their  fiices,  which  Captain  Jhnot  had 
oliserved,  and  by  means  of  powder  contrived  to  discolor  his  own  unobaerved 
by  thenL  When  he  had  done  this,  he  managed,  by  a  dextrous  manceuvxe, 
to  i)ass  omong  the  enemy  for  one  of  them,  and  by  these  means  escaped. 

What  were  Captain  JlnuM^s  otlier  acts  in  this  war,  if  any,  we  have  not 
learned ;  nor  do  we  meet  again  with  him  until  1689/  In  that  year,  he  went 
with  CoL  Church  against  tlie  eastern  Lidians  and  French,  in  which  expedi- 
tion he  also  had  the  command  of  a  company.  Church  arrived  with  his 
forces  in  Sept.  at  Cosco,  now  Portland,  and,  having  landed  secret! v  under 
cover  of  the  night,  surprised,  on  the  following  morning,  about  four  hundred 
Indians,  who  had  come  to  destroy  the  place.  Althougn  the  Indiana  did  not 
n;ceive  much  dama^,  yet,  Governor  SiUlivan  say^*  the  whole  eastern  oounuy 
was  saved  by  the  timely  arrival  of  this  expedition.  In  the  fight  at  Caseou 
21  September,  eight  of  the  English  were  killed  and  many  wounded.  Two  of 
Captain  Amaa^s  men  were  badly  wounded,  and  Sam  moks^  another  fnendly 
hi(liun,  was  killed.  Tliere  was  another  Indian  company4o  this  ezpedido^ 
cotTiinanded  by  Captain  Daniel,  out  of  which  one  man  was  killed,  who  mi 
ef  Yarmouth  on  Cupe  Cod.t 

LIGHTFOOT,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Sogkonates,  distinguished  in  PkaHffi 
war,  was  also  in  the  ser\'icc  under  Church  at'Casco ;  a  memorable  expeditioo^ 
on  more  than  one  account.  One  circunistonce  we  will  name,  as  it  well  mA 
jiroved  the  ruin  of  the  imdertakhig.  When,  on  the  foUowinff  mornings  a£r 
tho  arrival  of  the  forces,  the  attack  wa^t  begun,  it  wbs,  to  the  inezpreaaUe 
surprise  of  the  English,  found,  that  the  bullets  were  much  larger  than  tfaa 
calibre  of  their  guns.  This  was  a  most  extraordinary  and  imaccountaUe 
occurrence,  and  great  blame  was  chargeable  somewhere.  In  this  wretehed 
dilemma,  the  fight  having  already  begun.  Church  set  some  at  woi^  makmr 
the  bullets  into  slugs,  by  which  resort  he  was  oble  to  continue  the  figfaL  fi 
Ixnng  hi^h  water  at  the  time,  an  estuary  separated  the  battle-ground  mm  tfas 
town.  The  bullets  were  to  be  carried  to  the  army  engaged,  m  buckets,  after 
being  hanunered.  When  the  first  recruit  of  slu^  was  made  up,  Cokod 
Chwch  ran  with  it  to  the  water's  edge,  and,  not  caring  to  venture  ninnslfte 
wade  across,  called  to  those  on  the  other  side  to  send  some  one  to  take  it  anr 
to  the  army.  None  apiieared  but  LigMfoct  This  Indian  dextrously  riipiwud 
the  estuary,  vrith  a  quantity  of  powder  ujion  his  head,  and  a  *^  ketde  "  of  bid- 
lets  in  each  hand,  and  thus  the  fight  was  maintained,  and  the  enemy  put  to 
flight. 

In  PkUip^s  war,  lAtthlfoaCs  exploits  were  doubtless  very  numerous,  but  ftw 
of  them  have  come  down  to  us.  He  volunteered  to  fight  for  the  ESnghahyft 
AuHukonk^s  great  dance  at  Buzzard's  Bay,  already  mentioned.  When  jLnb- 
eyes  was  taken  at  Cushnet,  in  1676,  Lightfoot  was  sent  with  him  to  what  ■ 

•  Hist  Dittrict  of  Maine,  102.  f  MS.  leUer  of  Captain  Baatti  oftha 
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now  called  Pdlma*B  Mandj  near  the  mouth  of  Cushnet  River,  where  he  held 
him  in  ffuard  until  he  could  be  safely  conducted  to  Plimouth.  About  the 
time  t^mon^knn  was  killed,  and  Philip's  wiib  and  son  were  taken,  Church 
gave  him  a  captain's  commisdion,  afler  which  he  made  several  successfbl 
eiq>editions. — ^wc  now  pass  to  characters  hitherto  less  known,  tliough  perhaps 
of  more  interest. 

Very  little  was  known  of  certain  important  characters  among  the  friendly 
Indians  of  Massachusetts,  which  sliould  have  by  no  means  been  overlookeci, 
until  the  discorery  of  Mr.  Cookings  manuscript  history  of  the  praying 
Indians,  not  long  since,  and  to  which  we  have  oAen  referred  already.  We 
shall,  therefbre,  devote  the  remainder  of  the  present  chapter  to  their  history. 

JOB  KATTENANIT  seems  first  to  demand  attention.  He  was  a  Cluistian 
Indian,  and  lived  some  time  at  Nutick,  but  was  at  one  time  a  preacher  at 
Magunkof^,  and  belonged  originally,  we  believe,  to  Hassanamesit  However 
that  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  he  lived  therein  the  beginning  of  PAtZip*« 
war,  when  that  chiePs  men  made  a  descent  upon  the  place,  with  the  intention 
of  carrying  away  those  Christian  Indians  nrisoners.  Job  made  his  escape 
from  thiem  at  this  tune,  and  came  in  to  the  English  at  Mcndon.  He  had  still 
three  children  in  the  enemy's  hands,  and  he  was  willing  to  run  any  venture 
to  release  them.  He  therefore  applied  ibr  and  obtained  a  para,  assuring  him 
aidety,  provided  that,  in  his  return,  he  shoidd  fall  uito  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish scouts.  Besides  liberating  his  children,  considerable  hopes  were  enter- 
tained, that  he  might  be  enabled  to  furnish  information  of  the  enemv.  It 
unfortunately  happened,  that,  l>efore  he  had  passed  the  frontier,  he  fell  in 
irith  some  English  soldiers,  who  treated  him  as  a  priM)ner,  and  an  enemy, 
even  taking  from  hun  his  clothes  and  gun,  sending  him  to  the  governor  of 
Boston ;  **  who,  more  to  satisfy  the  clamors  of  the  people  than  for  any  offence 
committed,"  assigned  him  to  the  common  jail,  where  he  suffered  exceedhigly ; 
himself  and  many  others  being  crowded  into  a  narn>w  and  iiltliy  place.  Af- 
ter about  three  weeks,  he  was  taken  out  and  sent  to  Deer  Island.  The  clam- 
cn  of  the  people  were  indeed  high  at  tliis  time,  and  many  accused  Major 
QooUn^  who  gave  him  the  ]hiss,  of  being  guilty  of  furnishing  the  enemy  with 
intelligence. 

After  the  Narraganset  fight,  19  December,  1675,  the  English  were  very 
aiudous  to  gain  infonuation  relative  to  the  position  of  tlie  enemy,  and  accorcl- 
ingly  instructed  Major  Gookin  to  use  his  endeavors  to  employ  some  friendly 
Iiidtan  spies ;  who,  afler  considerable  negotiation  among  those  at  Deer  Island, 
engaged  Job  again,  and  Jamts  Owmnapohit,  ahas  Quanapaug.  Their  reward 
was  to  he  Jive  pounds  a])iece !  They  departed  upon  this  service  before  day, 
tin  30th  of  December,  and,  during  their  mission,  behaved  with  great  pru- 
dence, and  brought  valuable  information  to  the  English  on  their  return ;  but 
which,  fh>m  intestine  bickerings  among  the  EngUsh,  turned  to  small 
account 

Jkunes  ^yannapokU  returned  24th  of  January  following,  nearly  worn  out  and 
ftmished ;  hanng  travelled  about  80  miles  in  that  cold  season,  upon  snow- 
shoes,  the  snow  being  very  deep.  The  information  which  he  gave  was  writ- 
ten down  by  Major  Gookin,*  Among  other  matters,  he  stated  that  the  ene- 
my had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  different  places,  probably  near  Scattacook ; 
and  -many  others,  including  the  Nipmuks,  about  Menumesse.  The  Narra- 
flsnsets  had  not  yet  joined  Philip  openly,  but  while  Jamta  and  Job  were  among 
toe  Nipmuks,  messengers  arrived  Trom  Narraganset  which  jsrave  tliem  much 
joy,  for  they  expressed  an  ardent  desire  to  join  them  and  PhUip  in  prosecut- 
ing the  war.  They  said  their  loss  in  tlie  great  swamp  fight  was  small.  In 
three  weeks,  James  learned,  they  would  assault  Lancaster,  which  accordingly 
came  to  pass,  upon  the  very  day  which  he  said  tliey  intended  it  He 
(earned  and  thus  divulged  their  plans  to  a  great  extent  A  circumstance  now 
occurred  which  obliged  him  to  make  his  escape,  which  was  tliis :  He  found  a 
fnend  and  protector  in  Mautampf]  one  of  the  Nipmuk  chiefs,  who,  it  seems, 


*  The  tame  published  in  Coll.  Mau.  Hut.  Soc.  1.  vi.  209—208. 

t  The  Mme,  prabably,  called  Netaump,  who  was  aAerwards  exeeoted  at  BottOD,  at  the 
nine  time  with  Bagamare''Sam,    See  Huhbard^  30. 
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intended  shortly  to  visit  PkHip;  and  insisted  that  Qtiomu^poftif  should  ae« 
company  him,  and  it  was  with  no  small  difficulty  he  was  able  to  elude  the 
vigilant  eye  of  Mauiftmp,  and  make  his  escape,  which,  however,  was  effeclad 
otily  by  a  cunning  stratagem,  as  follows : — ^He  told  Mautawtp  that  he  had 
fbught  against  Plalip  in  tlic  commencement  of  the  war,  and  that  Pkil^  knew 
him,  and  that,  unless  he  could  go  to  him  with  some  important  trophy,  FUy 
would  not  believe  him,  and  would  immediately  kill  hlnrL  And  moreoveri 
TukapemUin  had  ])rivatcly  told  him  that  PkUip  had  given  out  word  that  cer- 
tain praying  Indians  should  be  sought  ailer,  and,  if  possible,  seized  nd 
brought  to  him;  for  he  wanted  to  put  them  to  deatli  in  a  cruel  manner,  with 
his  own  hands,  and  that  ht  was  one  of  them.  He  therefore  told  MauttimM 
that  lie  would  go,  in  the  first  place,  and  kill  some  English,  and  take  their 
heads  along  with  him,  and  then  he  should  consider  himself  safe.  This 
being  consented  to,  he  lost  no  time  in  retracing  his  steps  to  the  frontiers  cf 
the  English. 

He  mentions  MonacOy  or  Ont-eytd-john^  as  a  great  captain  among  the  ene- 
my, who  also  treated  him  kindly,  and  entertained  him  m  his  wigwam  during 
his  stay  there ;  th^y  being  old  acquaintance,  having  served  together  in  their 
wars  against  the  Mohawks,  ten  years  before.* 

And  here  also  Mr.  Gookin  gives  a  favorable  account  of  JVfonooo.  JPhSip  had 
ordered  that  the  persons  above  named  should  be  brought  to  him,  if  taken 
alive,  ^that  lie  might  put  them  to  some  tormenting  death,  tchidi  held  kiiJttrtB 
been  prevented  by  tlie  care  and  kindness  of  a  great  captaiu  among  tiiinik 
named  John-mth-ont'Cyty  belonging  to  Nashua,f  who  had  civilly  treated  and 
protected  Janus,  and  entertained  him  at  his  wigwam,  all  the  time  of  Ini 
bein^  there."  t 

Job  was  requested  to  come  away  with  Quanapokit,  but  saw  no  way  of 
getting  away  liis  children,  whiirh  was  a  main  object  with  him.     He  knenr, 
too,  that  James  could  give  all  the  information  thcv  both  possessed  at  thtt , 
period,  and  not  considering  himself  in  imminent  danger,  preferred  to  tuij 
longer. 

At  Wanexit,  or  Manexit,  they  fell  in  with  seven  Indians,  who  took  then 
and  conveyed  them  about  twenty  miles,  acn)ss  the  path  leading  to  Connecti- 
cut, northward  from  Quabaog.  These  were  some  of  the  QualimsitB  end 
Segunesits.  At  this  place  were  tliree  towns  which  contained  about  300 
warriors  well  armed.  Here  they  were  threatened  with  death,  their  miM^M 
bein^  truly  guessed.  But  going  to  the  wigwam  of  One-eyed-John^  **  Sagamon 
of  ^lasllUH,"  or  .Mbnoco,  he  charged  his  gun  and  said,  "I  will  kill  whom- 
soever shall  kill  Quanapokity^  Some  said  he  had  killed  one  of  PUZM 
counsellors  II  at  Mount  Ho])e,  and  Philip  had  hired  some  to  kill  him;  abo 
James  Speeri,  m^ndrcw  Pitimi/,  Captain  Hunter,  Tlwmas  Qucmapohit,  and  Ptkr 
Ephraim.  On  being  ordered  to  visit  Philip,  **Joh  and  he  pretended  to  go  out 
a  hunting,  killed  three  dear  quickly,  and  perceiving  tliey  were  dog^d  bf 
some  other  Indians,  went  over  a  pond  and  lay  in  a  swamp  till  before  day,  md 
when  they  had  prayed  together  he  nin  away."  Job  was  to  return  to  the 
enemy,  and  tell  them  that  James  nui  away  because  they  had  threatened  to 
kill  him.  Job,  not  being  particularly  obnoxious  to  them,  concluded  to 
remain  longer  for  the  end  of  ransoming  his  children,  as  we  have  said.  B» 
returned  to  the  English  in  the  night  of  the  9th  of  February',  and  said,  ai 
James  had  liefore,  tliat  on  the  next  day  Lancaster  would  be  attacked,  for  he 
knew  about  four  hundred  of  the  eneniv  were  already  on  their  march,  and  il 
so  resulted  He  further  informed  the  iBnglish,  that  the  enemy  would  shortly 
attack  Medfif;ld,  Groton,  Marlborough,  and  other  places,  and  that  the  Nii^ 
rasansets  had  joined  Philip  and  the  Nipmuks. 

Uliile  James  was  there,  "•  a  Narroganset  brought  to  them  one  English  bead: 
tliey  shot  at  him,  and  said  the  Narragansets  were  the  English  friends  dJ  ktf 


*  Of  this  war  we  have  epven  an  account  in  Book  11.  chap.  III. 

t  Called  sagamore  of  Nashua,  in  the  Cotton  numuscriptt. 

t  Hist.  Praying  Indians.  $  Colton  Maniiicii|ilh 

H  Referring  probably,  to  Thxbe.    See  Book  III.  chap.  11. 
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imnmer.  AAerwards  two  messoDgers  came  with  twelve  heads,  craWng 
their  assiBtaiice,  they  then  accepted  them."  * 

Before  he  left  the  enemy,  he  appointed  a  place  of  safety  for  his  children, 
■nd  sundry  others  of  his  friends,  captured  at  Ilassanamesit,  where  he  would 
•Aerwards  meet  and  conduct  thorn  to  the  English.  He  therefore  petitioned 
fSb»  council  for  liherty  to  meet  them,  which  was  granted.  But  he  now  had 
new  difficulties  to  encounter,  owing  to  *<  the  nide  temper  of  those  times,"  as 
<nie  of  the  wise  men  of  that  aee  expressed  it  f  Although  both  these  men 
had  acquitted  themselves  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  authorities  who 
•ent  them  forth,  yet  the  populace  accused  them  of  giving  information  to  the 
enemy,  and  that  they  were  secretly  their  advisers,  or  else  they  had  not 
returned  in  safety ;  to  appease  which  they  were  confined  asain  to  the  island. 
This  so  interfered  with  the  time  set  by  Job  to  meet  his  children  and  friends, 
that  great  sufierinffs  overtook  them,  as  well  as  himself;  and  he  knew  not 
Chat  ever  he  shoula  have  an  opportunity  to  see  his  children  again.  But  it 
nmch  sooner  happened,  no  doubt,  than  he  expected,  although  in  an  indirect 
way.  About  the  time  he  was  sent  to  the  island,  a  vote  passed  in  the  general 
ecNirt  of  Massachusetts,  to  raise  an  army  of  six  hundred  men,  and  Major 
TkamoM  Savage  was  applied  to,  to  conduct  them  in  the  war.  He  refiised, 
unless  he  could  have  some  of  the  friendly  Indians  from  the  island  for  assist- 
ants. On  a  messenger  being  sent  among  them,  aix  of  their  principal  and 
bravest  men  vohmteered  in  that  service,  among  whom  was  Job  KaUenaniL 
The  army  marched  about  the  first  of  March,  1(^5,  O.  S.  But  when  at  Marl- 
borough, Job  got  liberty  of  Major  Savas^t  and  Major-general  DeniMn,  to 
attempt  the  filling  of  his  friends)  and  children,  whom  he  hnd  appointed  to 
naeet  near  Hassanamesit  When  it  was  known  to  Cnptaiii  Mosdv,  ne  behaved 
bimaelf  very  unbecoming  towards  the  commanding  officer,  and  nothing  but 
bia  popularity  with  the  army  saved  his  reputation.  Indeed,  his  conduct 
■eems  quite  as  reprehensible  as  that  of  a  more  modem  Indian  hunter  in  the 
fioridaa,  which  all  iriends  of  humanity  joined  to  condemn.  Mosdy^  it 
aiipears,  would  place  no  confidence  in  any  Indian,  and  doubtless  thought  he 
was  acting  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  He  urged  that  it  was  a 
meet  impolitic  measure  to  suffer  any  Indian  to  go  away  at  this  time,  knowing 
theur  natural  treacherousness ;  and  he  doubted  not  but  Job  (although  a  tried 
fiieod)  vrould  inform  the  enemy  of  the  approach  of  the  army,  which  would 
ftnatiateall  their  designs.  Die  great  ascendency  which  this  officer  held  in 
Ibe  army  can  best  be  understood  by  a  simple  statement  of  tlie  fact,  that  Major 
Sacagt  and  General  Denison  were  obliged  to  send  after  Job  before  the 
■oldiery  would  cease  their  clamors.  Captain  Wadswoiih  and  Captain  SyU^ 
aeoompanied  by  Jamu  Quannapohit,  went  in  pursuit  with  the  utmost  speed. 
But  they  did  not  overtake  him,  and  ho  soon  returned  to  the  army  without 
flnding  his  friends;  they,  from  fear  of  discovery,  having  changed  their 
jdaoe,  the  time  having  been  much  longer  tlian  was  set,  and  their  consequent 
anfihriDSB  were  indescribable. 

We  shall  only  add  here  concerning  them,  that  they  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  party  of  English,  who  treated  them  in  a  savage  manner, 
taking  every  th\ng  from  them.  But  when  they  were  brought  to  Major 
JSmtagt^  he  treated  them  kindly,  and  had  them  sent  to  Boston,  all  except  four, 
who  ran  away  fh>m  Marlborough,  where  thev  stopped  for  the  night,  from 
tfw  fear  ot  being  murdered,  some  of  the  people  so  abused  and  insulted  them. 
ibout  two  months  after  that,  they  were  found  and  brought  in  by  ^epand. 
Finally,  Job  recovered  all  his  children,  and,  marrying  again,  lived  happily. 
.Hi*  wife  was  one  of  those  whom  he  had  managed  to  deliver  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  enemv  at  such  hazanl  and  pains.  She  had,  during  their  wan- 
.dkringa,  nursed  'and  kept  alive  his  children,  one,  especially,  which  was  very 

joong. 
When  the  Hassanamesits  went  off  with  the  enemy,  James  QuantuqnhiU 

mm  in  the  neighborhood  with  the  English  forces.    Captain  SyU  sent  out  a 

'iooot,  and  James  and  Elizer  Pegin  accompanied.    Seven  of  the  enemy  were 

*  CottoD  JfuKitcripts. 

t  Major  Danitl  Oookm,  who  was  at  least  a  hiuidred  yean  in  advance  of  thai  age. 
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soon  discovered,  one  of  whom  was  leading  an  English  prkoner.  Thm 
discovered  the  English  scout,  and  fled.  James  and  Uttzer  pursued  theniy  mI 
recovered  the  prisoner,  whose  name  was  Chrisiopher  Mucrnn^  who  had  bMO 
taken  from  Marlhorougk.    James  also  took  one  of  the  enemy's  guns.* 

The  English  having,  by  means  of  spies,  as  in  the  preceduiff  life  we  km 
stated,  learned  the  state  of  feeline  among  their  enemies,  felt  tfaemulf 
prepared,  as  the  spring  of  1676  advanced,  to  make  overtures  to  them  ftr 
peace,  or  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  or  both,  as  tiiey  might  be  found  iiiGliBB& 

Tom  Nepanet  was  fixcAl  upon  as  plenijpotentiaiy  in  this  busineas.  Ani, 
although  ui^ustly  suffering  with  many  of  his  brethren  upon  a  bleak  idui 
in  Boston  harbor,  consent^  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life,  to  proeeed  tD 
meet  the  Indians  in  the  western  wilderness,  in  the  service,  and  ftr  ihi 
benefit,  of  those  who  had  caused  his  sufferings. 

JVepand  set  out,  3  April,  1676,  to  make  overtures  to  the  enemy  ftr  the  re- 
lease of  prisoners,  especially  the  fimiily  of  Mr.  RowUrndsorif  which  was  likn 
at  Lancaster,  returned  on  the  12  following,  witli  a  written  answer  fiom  iki 
enemy,  saying,  ^^Feium^ve  answer  hy  this  one  manj  bui  if  you  like  aqf  a 
sent  one  more  man  besides  this  one  Tom  Nepanet,  and  ameTwUh  aU  Sue 
and  with  all  your  mind  h\f  tioo  men ;  because  you  know  and  we  know  yomr 
mat  sorrowfvl  with  cryinfr  for  your  lost  many  many  hundred  man  md  tdl^ 
nouse  and  all  your  land  and  woman  ckUd  and  cattle  as  all  yowr  tinng  fkeijgm 
have  lost  and  on  your  backside  stand* 

Signed  by    Sam,  Sachem^ 
KcT<^uxN,  and 

QuAlfOHlT,         _ 

Peter  Jethro,  scribe. 

At  the  same  time,  and  I  conclude  in  the  same  letter,  they  wmieaftv 
words  to  others,  as  follows :  ^J^L^,  Rowluudson,  your  wife  and  aU  vour  diim 
well  but  one  dye.  Your  sister  is  tctll  and  her  3  child.  John  KxtteU,  3fMr  «|l 
and  all  your  chUd  is  all  wdl,  and  all  them  prisoners  taken  ai  Aodraa  il  m 
toelL 

Mr,  Rowlandson,  se  your  loving  sister  his  hand  Q  Hanah. 
^9nd  old  Keneiwif  his  hand,  -\- 

Bro^^ Rowlandson,  pray  send thre pound  of  Tobacco  forme,  ifyvm  cnif 
loving  husband  prey  send  thre  pound  of  tobacco  for  me, 

**  This  writing  by  your  enemies — Sanmel  Uskattuhgun  and  Grunrariu^  ^ 
Indian  sagamores,^ 


Mr&  Rowlandson,  in  her  account  of  **  The  Sixteenth  Remove," 
when  they  hod  waded  over  Baauaugf  River,  "Quickly  there  camevptDi 
an  Indian  who  informed  them  that  1  must  go  to  Wachuset  to  my  niaMr,fti 
there  was  a  letter  come  from  the  council  to  the  sagffamores  about  ledesHBi 
the  captives,  and  that  tlicre  would  be  another  in  14  days,  and  that  I  nuHlk 
there  ready.**  |  This  was  doubtless  after  the  letter  just  recorded  fasd  baa 
sent  to  the  English.  "About  two  days  after,"  Airs.  jR.  continues,'* (am t 
company  of  Indians  to  us,  near  30,  all  on  horseback.  My  heart  skint  with 
me,  thinkmg  they  had  been  Englishmen,  at  the  first  sight  of  them:  rWlhv 
were  dressed  in  English  apparel,  with  hats,  white  neck-cloths^  and 
about  their  waists,  and  ribbons  upon  their  shoulders.  But  when  tfasj 
nean  there  was  a  vast  difiference  between  the  lovely  faces  of  ChriBtin^ 
the  foul  looks  of  diose  heathen,  which  much  damped  my  spirits  again.*  { 

Having,  after  great  distress,  arrived  at  Wachuset,  oiur  authoraa 
^  Then  come  Tom  and  Peter  with  the  second  letter  fit>m  the  cotmeil, 
the  captives."    ^  I  asked  them  how  my  husband  did,  and  all  my  frieBdi 

*  OoohWt  MS.  Hist.  Christian  Indians. 

t  Or  Payqua^,  now  Miller's  River.     Its  confluence  with  the  Cooneetieut  h 
Northfield  and  Aiontagiic. 

X  Narrative  of  her  Captivity,  50. 

^  Ibid.  GO.    The  rrji^inientals  in  which  they  were  now  (ricked  oot^  wen  prabablj  Mka 
Crom  the  B^glish  whom  they  had  killed  in  battle. 
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•Sfiuaintaiice.  They  said  they  were  well,  but  very  melancholy."  They 
brought  her  two  biscuits  and  a  pound  of  tobacco.  The  tobacco  she  cave  to 
the  IndiaDSy  and,  when  it  was  all  gone,  one  threatened  her  because  she  had 
no  more  to  give;  probably  not  believing  her.  She  told  him  when  her 
fansband  came,  she  would  ffive  him  some.  ^  Hang  him,  rogue,  says  he,  1 
will  knock  out  his  brains,  if  he  comes  here."  **  Again,  at  the  same  breath, 
they  would  say,  if  there  should  come  an  hundred  without  ffuns  they  would 
do  them  no  hurt  So  unstable  and  like  madmen  they  were.  *  There  had 
been  something  talked  alx>ut  Mr.  BotdandBon^s  going  himself  to  ransom  his 
wife,  but  she  says  she  dared  not  send  for  him,  **  for  there  was  little  more 
tnut  to  them  than  to  the  master  they  served."  * 

^epand  learned  by  the  enemy  that  thev  lost  in  the  fight  when  Capt  Peine 
was  killed,  **  scores  of  their  men  that  sabbath  day."f 

As  they  refused  to  treat  with  Tom  ATepcmet  alone,  Peter  Conwmf  was  joined 
with  him  on  a  second  expedition,  as  we  have  seen,  which  led  to  several 
ochera,  to  which  some  English  ventured  to  add  themselves,  which  resulted  in 
the  redemption  of  Mrs.  RowUmdson  and  several  others. 

"  When  the  letter  was  come,  (says  Mrs.  JR.),  the  sagcamores  met  to  consult 
•bo^t  the  captives,  and  caUcd  me  to  them,  to  inquire  how  much  my  husband 
would  give  to  redeem  me :  When  I  came  and  sat  down  among  them,  as  1  was 
wont  to  do,  as  their  manner  is :  Then  they  bid  me  stand  up,  and  9cdd  (key 
were  Ike  general  cotai.  They  bid  me  speak  what  I  thought  ne  would  ^ve. 
Now  knowing  that  all  that  we  had  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  I  was  m  a 
great  straiL"  f  She  ventured,  however,  to  say  £30,  and  Tom  and  Peier  bore 
ue  ofier  to  Boston. 

Of  their  return  the  same  WTiter  proceeds :  **  On  a  sabbath  day,  the  sun 
beiii|[  about  an  hour  high  in  tlie  aflemoon,  came  Mr  John  Hoar,  (the  council 
penmtdng  him,  and  his  own  forward  spirit  inclining  him,)  together  with  the 
two  fore-mentioned  Indians,  Tom  and  Peier,  with  the  tliird  letter  from  the 
eounclL  When  they  came  near,  I  was  abroad ;  they  presently  called  me  in, 
and  hid  me  sit  down,  and  not  stir.  Then  they  catched  up  their  guns  and 
away  they  ran,  as  if  an  enemy  had  been  at  hand,  and  the  guns  went  off 
apace.  I  manifested  some  great  trouble,  and  asked  tliem  what  was  the 
matter.  I  told  them  1  thought  they  had  killed  the  Englishman ;  (for  they 
had  in  the  mean  time  told  nic  that  an  Englishman  had  come.;)  they  said,  Ab, 
Aqf  ekoi  over  hie  horee,  and  under,  and  before  hie  horee,  and  they  puehed  him  tide 
wmi  and  tiiat  ttay,  at  tiieir  pleasure,  showing  him  what  thet  could  do."§ 

They  would  not  at  first  sufier  her  to  see  Mr.  Hoar,  but  when  they  had 
■ratified  their  tantalizing  whim  sufficiently,  she  was  permitted  to  see  him. 
He  brought  her  a  pound  of  tobacco,  which  eke  sold  for  nine  ehUlinge.  ^The 
Bflzt  morning,  Mr.  Hoar  invited  the  sagffamores  to  dinner;  but  when  we 
want  to  get  it  ready,  we  found  they  had  stolen  the  greatest  part  of  the  proviso 
Mr.  Hoar  had  brouffht    And  we  may  see  the  wonderful  power  of  God, 

that  one  passage,  in  that,  when  there  was  such  a  number  of  them  together, 

d  80  greedy  of  a  little  good  food,  and  no  English  there  but  Mr.  Hoar  and 

myweitF,  that  there  they  did  not  knock  us  on  the  head,  and  take  what  we  had ; 

being  not  only  some  provision,  but  also  trading  cloth,  a  part  of  the 

pouiids  agreed  upon :  But  instead  of  doing  us  any  mischief,  they  seemed 

be  ashamed  of  tne  &ct,  and  said  it  was  the  matchU  [bad]  Indians  that 

Ik.**! 

It  IB  now  certain  that  this  negotiation  was  the  immediate  cause  of  their 

overthrow*     For  before  this  time  the  Pokanokcts  and  Narragansetts 

t  hand  in  hand  against  their  common  enemy,  and  they  were  the  most 

[     powerful  tribes.    This  parleying  with  the  English  was  so  detestable  to  Philip, 

9nt  a  separation  took  place  anionff  these  tribes  in  consequence,  and  he  and 

iba  Nanaaansets  eeparated  themselves  firom  the  Nipmuks,  and  other  inland 

tribes,  and  went  off^to  their  own  country.    This  was  the  reason  they  were 

00  easily  subdued  after  the  separation  took  place. 


I 


*  Narrati\'e  of  her  Captivity,  64,  65.  f  Mamitcripts  of  Rev.  J,  CcUon, 

t  Narrauve,  Ml  Mora,  65.  $  And.  71, 72.  0  ^bid.  Tt,  73. 
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It  wafi  through  ^epanefa  ineatiR  that  a  party  of  English,  UDder  CaptUK 
Henchman,  were  enabled  to  surpfise  a  body  of  his  countrymen  at  Weshakom* 
Ponds  ncnr  Lancaster,  30  May,  1676.  Fxjllowing  in  a  track  pointed  out  hf 
J^epantty  tlie  Indians  were  fallen  upon  while  fishing,  and,  beinff  entirely  a^ 
prepared,  seven  were  killed,  and  29  taken,  chieflv  women  and  children. 

PETER-EPHRAIM  and  AN  DREW-PIT  YlViE  were  also  two  oUht 
considornblv  distiii&niished  Nipnuik  Indians.  They  rendered  much  fleniee 
to  the  Enghsh  in  FMlip^s  war.  They  went  out  hi  Jainiary,  1676,  and  brouritf 
in  many  of  the  Nipnets,  who  had  endeavored  to  shelter  tliemfselves  imoBr 
Uncaa.  But,  Mr.  Hubbard  observes,  that  Uncas,  having  *'shabbed  "  them  oi( 
"^  they  were,  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  winter,  [1C7(),]  broiigbt  in  to  BoBtoOi 
manv'  of  them,  by  PeUr-ephrmm  and  Andnta-pityme.^  Ephraim  coramanded 
an  Lidian  comimny,  anci  had  a  commission  from  goveninicnt.  The  nem 
that  nnany  of  the  enemy  were  doing  mischief  about  Iiehol>otli  caused  a  parlr 
of  English  of  Mcdiield  to  march  out  to  their  relief;  Ephraim  went  wiik 
them,  with  his  company,  which  consisted  of  29.  The  snow  lieing  deep,  the 
English  soon  grew  discouraged,  and  returned,  but  Captain  Ephntim  contmned 
the  march,  and  cume  upon  a  body  of  them,  encamped,  in  tlie  night  Eariy 
the  next  morning,  he  successfully  surrounded  thenj,  and  offered  tlicm  qov- 
ter.  "  Eight  resolute  fellows  refiised,  who  were  presently  shot ;"  the  oUwn 
yielded,  and  were  brought  in,  being  in  number  42.  Other  minor  ezpIoitBcf 
this  Indian  captain  are  recorded. 

THOMAS  QUANAPOHIT,  called  also  Rumney-manh,  was  a  brothercf 

Jamts,  and   was  also  a  Christian  Indian.    In   the  beginning  of  hoMilitiei 

against  Philip,  Major  Gookin  received  orders  to  raise  a  company  of  ptaynf 

Indians  to  be   employed  against   him.    This   company    waa    inimeditfie^ 

raised,  and  consisted  of  52  men,  who  were  conducted  to  Moutit  Hope  If 

Captain  baac  Johnson.     Quanapohii  was  one  of  these.     The  officers  imdv 

whom  tliey  served  testified  to  their  credit  as  faithful  soldiers;  yet  ranjfi 

the  army,  officers  and  men,  tried  all  in  tlieir  power  to  bring  them  wto  d»t- 

pute  with  the  coiuitry.    Such  proceedings,  we  should  uaturallv  coDdadi^ 

would  tend  much  to  dishearten  those  friendly  Indians ;  but,  on  the  contiH)^ 

they  used  every  exertion  to  win  the  affections  of  their  oppressors.     Qhm* 

pomt,  with  the  otlier  two,  received  from  government  a  reward  for  the  mlpi 

which  they  brought  in.    Though  not  exactly  in  order,  yet  it  must  be  me^ 

tioned,  that  when  Thomas  was  out,  at  or  near  Swansey,  in  the  bcginniitfof 

the  war,  he  by  accident  had  one  of  his  hands  shot  on.     He  was  one  oTAi 

troopers,  and  carried  a  gun  of  remarkable  length.    The  weather  being  ct 

cessively  hot,  his  horse  was  very  uneasy,  being  disturbed  liy  flics,  and  slraek 

the  lock  of  the  gun  as  the  breech  rested  u])on  the  ground,  and  caused  it  li 

^  off^  which  horribly  mangled  the  hand  that  held  it ;  and,  notwithstuidiiy 

It  was  a  longtime  in  getting  well,  yet  he  rendered  great  service  in  th^w 

afterward.    The  account  of  one  signal  exploit  having  been  prcserred,  rial 

here  be  related.    While  Ca])tain  //ertc^man  was  in  the  enenn^-'s  counnjihi 

made  an  excursion  from  Ilassanamesit  to  Packachoog,  whicli  lies  about  !■ 

miles  nortli-wcst  from  it.    Meeting  here  with  no  enemy,  he  marched  tgrii 

for  Hassanamesit ;  and  having  got  a  few  miles  on  his  way,  discovered  tktf 

he  had  lost  a  tin  case,  which  contained  his  commission,  and  otlier  instmctiaM 

He  therefore  despatched  Thomas  and  two  Englishmen  in  search  of  it    Iky 

made  no  discovery  of  the  lost  article  until  they  came  in  sight  of  an  oUw^ 

wam  at  Packachoog,  where,  to  their  no  small  surprise,  they  discovered  mm 

of  the  enemy  in  possession  of  it.    They  were  but  a  lew  rods  fix>m  them,  ■! 

being  so  few  in  number,  that  to  have  given  them  Imttlc  would  have  Imm 

desperate  in  the  extreme,  as  neither  of  them  wasanneil  for  such  an  occHiDi; 

stratagem,  therefore,  could  only  save  them.    The  wigwam  was  situated  mi 

an  eminence ;  and  some  were  standing  in  the  door,  when  they  appraaeMt 

who  discovered  them  as  soon  as  they  came  in  sight     One  presented  kh 

gun,  but,  the  weather  being  stormy,  it  did  not  go  off.    At  this  moment  ev 

chief,  looking  back,  called,  and  made  many  gestures,  as  though  he  were  4il" 

poshig  of  a  large  force  to  encompass  them.    At  this  manoeuvre  they  all  M 

*  Roger  Williams  sett  down  Ma  as  llie  dpfinilion  of  Wechtemmm 
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being  six  in  number,  leaving  our  heroes  to  pursue  their  object  Thus  their 
preeorvation  was  due  to  OuanapohU ;  and  is  the  more  to  be  admired,  as  they 
were  in  so  far  destitute  of  the  means  of  defence.  Captain  ^uatuqfokU  had 
fainiflelf  only  a  pistol,  and  one  of  his  men  a  gun  without  a  flint,  and  the 
other  no  {nun  at  alL* 

b  was  about  the  time  these  events  occurred,  that  Captain  TVm,  of  whom 
we  have  spoken,  his  daughter,  and  two  children,  were  taken  by  a  scout  sent  out 
hf  Captain  Hmehmttn^  about  10  miles  south-east  of  Marlborough.  They  appear 
to  have  been  taken  on  the  11  June,  and  on  the  26  of  the  same  month  Captain 
IVm  was  executed. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

^  the  huUmns  in  Jf§w  Hampshire  and  Maint  previous  to  their  wars  with  the  whites--' 
Dowumions  of4he  bashaba — Perishes  in  tear — Passaconaway — His  dominions — 
flit  Imst  speech  to  his  people — His  life — His  daughter  marries  Winnapurket — Peti* 
iMMf  the  eovrtof  Massachusetts — lAinds  allotted  to  him — English  smd  a  force  to 
ditmrm  hkn — Their  fears  of  his  enmity  unfounded — they  seize  and  UUreat  his  son — 
Ma  escetpes — Passaconatoay  delivers  his  arms,  and  makes  peace  with  the  English — 
JVmdiiions  concerning — Lrfe  of  Wanitalancet — His  situation  in  Philip's  war — 
MeMStrngers  and  letters  sent  him  by  the  English — Leaves  his  residence — His  humanity 
— F«U  of  JosiAH  NouEL — IVannalaFicet  returns  to  his  country — His  lands  seized 
i»  ki$  otfenca — He  again  retires  into  the  wilderness— ^osely  destroys  his  viUage^ 
4i*»  imprisoned  for  debt — Favors  Christianity — ji  speech — Wehakownowit, 
smekem  of  Jfew  Hampshire — Robinhood — His  sales  of  land  in  Maine — Mon^uiite 
— ^KsvvBBii — A88iMiNA8<iUA — Abbigadassst — Jhctr  residcnces  and  sales  qf  land 
ffate  of  Chocorua. 


knowledge  of  the  Indians   eastward  of  the  Maesachusetts  was 
eeriy  obtained  by  Captain  John  Smithy  which,  however,  was  very 
~;  aa  that  they  were  divided  into  several  tribes,  each  of  which  had 
own  sachem,  or,  as  these  more  northern  Indians  pronounced  that 
word,  9aAtmo^  which  the  English  understood  sagamore;  and  yet  all  the 
acknowledged  subjection  to  one  still  greater,  which  they  called 

Of  the  dominions  of  the  bashaba,  writers  differ  much  in  respect  to  their 

Mtnnt     Some  suppose  that  his  authority  did  not  extend  this  side  the  Pas- 

Itiqiiii,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  did,  from  Captain  SmiUCs  accountf    Wars 

:^pd  peiiilence  had  ^atly  wasted  the  eastern  Indians  but  a  short  time  before 

Ae  Englinh  settled  m  the  country;  and  it  was  then  difficult  to  determine  the 

;  jpribdon  the  tribes  had  stood  in  one  to  the  other.    As  to  the  bashaba  of  Penob- 

*)jMC|  tradition  states  that  he  was  killed  by  the  Tarratines,  who  lived  still 

f^Mner  east,  in  a  war  which  was  at  its  height  in  1615. 

^FASSACONAWAY  seems  to  have  been  a  bashaba.    He  lived  upon  the 

ick  River,  at  a  place  called  Pennakook,  and  his  dominions,  at  the 

of  the  English  setdements,  were  very  extensive,  even  over  the  sachems 

upon  the  Pascataqua  and  its  branches.    The  Abenaques  inhabited 

the  Pascatac^ua  and  Penobscot,  and  the  residence  of  the  chief 

RTM  upon  Indian  Island.|    Fluelim  and  Captain  Sunday  were  early 

•a  chien  among  the  Abenaques,  and  Squando  at  a  later  period ;  but 

—  -     —      — 

\*-^»  Oookkifs  MS.  Hilt  Praying  Indians. 

<f  **  Tlie  prineipal  habitationn  I  saw  at  northward,  was  Penobscot,  who  ajre  in  vrars  with  the 
*       iSmm,  Ibair  nest  nortberiy  neig^ors.    Southerly  up  the  rivers,  and  along  the  coast,  we 

Maeadacot,  Segocket,  Pemmaquid,  Nusconcus,  Sagadahock,  Satquin,  Aumanglieaw- 

^m  aad  Keaabeea.    To  those  belong  the  countries  and  people  of  Segotago,  PaohonJanoek, 

Taoghtanakagnet,   Mrabigganus,  Nassaque.  Masherosqueck,  Wawrigwick, 

I,  Waeeogo,  Pasharanack,  &.c.    To  those  are  allied  in  conrederaev,  the  countries 


then."    9  CoU,  Mass.  Hist,  8oc.  la,  il,n, 
>  Hist  Maine,  iL  i. 
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of  these  we  shall  be  more  particular  hereafter:  the  first  sacbem  yre  wbmM 
notice  is  Paasaconawav,  He  *^  lived  to  a  very  great  age ;  for^^  aays  tbe  antliir 
of  my  manuscript,  '^l  saw  him  alive  at  Pawtuckct,  when  he  was  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  old."*  Before  his  death,  he  delivered  the  fiilknr- 
ing  8j>eech  to  his  children  and  iriends :  *^  lam  now  going  the  wcm  qfaliJUk^m 
ready  to  (He,  arid  not  likely  to  see  you  ever  meet  tordher  any  more*  I  ml  nowkm 
this  uH>rd  of  counsel  unth  you,  thai  you  mau  take  hemhowyw 

for  though  you  may  do  them  much  mischief,  yet  assuredly  you  toiU  all  he  drtinmi^ 
and  rooted  off  the  earth  if  you  do ;  for,  I  was  as  much  an  enemy  to  the  £l^;tiid^  d 
their  first  coming  into  the^e  parts,  cls  any  one  whatsoever,  arul  dul  try  cdl  ways  tad 
means  possible,  to  have  destroyed  them,  at  least  to  have  prevented  them  g^tHngdotm 
here,  hut  I  could  no  way  cffcd  it ;  therefore  I  advise  you  never  to  contend  wAI  flr 
English,  nor  make  war  with  them,^  And  Mr.  Hubbard  adds,  **  it  is  to  be  noted, 
tliat  this  Passaconawa  was  the  most  noted  powow  and  sorcerer  of  all  d» 
country." 

A  story  of  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  Passaconawmf^  in  1690,  is  ffaoi 
related.  Wxnnepurket,  commonly  called  George,  sachem  of  Saugua^  male 
known  to  the  cliief  of  Pennakook,  that  he  desired  to  marry  bia  danghkr, 
which,  being  agreeable  to  all  parties,  was  soon  consummated,  at  the  mi- 
dence  of  Ptusaconaway,  and  the  hilarity  was  closed  with  a  great  feaat  i^ 
cording  to  the  usages  of  the  chiefs,  Passaconaway  ordered  a  select  Dumbarof 
his  men  to  accompany  the  new-married  couple  to  the  divellinff  of  Ae 
husband.  Wlien  they  had  arrived  tliere,  several  days  of  feastiDg  IUlD««i^ 
for  the  entertainment  of  his  friends,  who  could  not  be  present  at  the  eoa- 
summation  at  the  bride's  father's,  as  well  as  for  the  escort ;  wbo^  wfaen  iki 
was  ended,  returned  to  Pennakook. 

Some  tunc  after,  the  wife  of  ffinnepurket,  expressing  a  desire  to  ikaft  ha 
fatlier's  house  and  friends,  was  permitted  to  go,  and  a  choice  eompany  i 
ducted  her.  When  she  wished  to  return  to  her  husband,  her  father,  n 
of  conveving  her  as  before,  sent  to  the  young  sachem  to  come  and 
awav.  fie  took  this  in  high  dudgeon,  and  sent  his  fathcr-in-la^v  this  _ 
*^  When  she  departed  ftx>m  me,  I  caused  my  men  to  escort  her  to  yoir 
ing,  as  became  a  chief.  She  now  having  an  intention  to  return  to  nM^IN 
expect  tlie  same."  The  elder  sachem  was  now  in  his  turn  mgrj,  ■! 
returned  an  answer  which  only  increased  the  difference ;  and  it  is  banmi 
that  thus  terminated  the  connection  of  the  new  husband  and  wife.f 

This  same  year,  [1C02,]  we  find  tlie  general  court  acting  upon  a  petite 
of  Passaconaway,  or,  as  his  name  is  spelt  in  the  records  themselTea,  AfMh 
coneway.  The  petition  we  have  not  mot  with,  but  from  tlie  answer  sfivmi 
i^  we  Warn  hs  nature.    The  court  say :  ^  In  answer  to  the  peHlioB  tf 


Papisseconeway,  this  court  judgeth  it  mcete  to  graunt  to  the  said 

way  and  his  men  or  associates  about  Naticot,  {  above  Mr.  DtenUm^B  hm^ 

where  it  is  free,  a  mile  and  a  half  on  either  side  Merremack  Riuer  in  bRtli^ 

three  miles  on  either  side  in  length :  provided  he  nor  they  do  not  aUeaH 

any  part  of  tliis  grant   without  leave    and  license    from  this    oom^  fa 

obtained." 

Governor  ffinthrop  mentions  tiiis  cliief  as  early  as  1633.  One  of  hiin^ 
having  gone  widi  a  white  man  into  the  country  to  trade,  -wsb  kSM  ^ 
another  Indian  **  dwelling  near  the  Mohawks  country,  who  fled  awijwil 
his  goods ; "  but  it  seems  from  the  same  account,  that  PeuMieonaway  pOHMl 
and  took  the  murderer.  In  1642,  there  was  mat  alarm  througMat  4l 
English  settlements,  from  the  belief  that  all  the  Indians  in  the  countiy  mm 
about  to  make  a  general  massacre  of  the  whites.  The  gOTernment  «f  Itm- 
sachusetts  took  prompt  measures  **  to  strike  a  terror  into  the  Indiana.*  Tlif 
therefore  ^  sent  men  to  Cutshamekin,  at  Braintree,  to  fetch  him  and  hb  — 


*  GiHikiiCt  Hist,  of  Pratfing  Indiant.  Thii  history  was  drawn  up  during  Uw  jtm  H^ 
BUI  I  how  long  before  thin  the  author  saw  him,  is  unknown ;  but  there  can  be  no  doabi  lalfei 
was  (icad  some  years  before  Philip's  war.  Nevertheless,  with  Bfr.  limkhiud  aad  aw  W 
t>cfore  him,  the  author  of  TaUs  of  the  Indians  has  made  Pasaacoiiaiaa|r  appear  in  the] 
of  Asoinquid,  in  1683,  at  Anunentacus  in  Maine. 

t  I)educcd  from  facts  in  Morton*s  N,  Canaan. 

I  Another  version  of  Nahum4ceag. 
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dcc^  which  was  done ;  and  he  came  willingly :  And  being  late  in  the 
Might  when  they  came  to  Boston,  he  was  put  into  the  prison ;  but  the  next 
MMnupy»  finding,  upon  examination  of  him  and  divers  of  liis  men,  no  ground 
of  suspicion  of  his  partaking  in  any  such  conspiracy,  he  was  dismissed. 
Upon  the  warrant  which  went  to  Ipswich,  Rowley  and  Newbury,  to  disarm 
FiuBoanamy,  who  lived  by  Merrimack,  thev  sent  forth  40  men  armed  the 
aexi  day."  These  Englisli  were  hindered  from  visiting  the  wigwam  of 
AnoooiuKiMi^,  by  ruiuy  weather,  ^*  but  they  came  to  his  son's  and  took  him." 
This  son  we  presume  wus  WannaUvncd.  This  they  hod  orders  to  do ;  but 
Ibr  taking  a  sqimw  and  licr  child,  they  had  none,  and  were  ordered  to  send 
Cbem  baeic  again  immediately.  Fetmng  JVannalanctCa  escape,  they  ^  led  him 
in  a  line,  but  he  taking  an  opportunity,  slipped  his  line  and  es<*aped  from 
them,  but  one  very  indiscreetly  made  a  shot  at  him,  and  missed  him  nar- 
rowly." These  were  colled,  then,  ^  unwarranted  proceedings,"  as  we  should 
My  they  very  well  might  have  been.  The  English  now  had  some  actual 
lOMon  to  fear  that  Pastaconaway  would  resent  this  outrage,  and  therefore 
*Miit  Cutihamekin  to  him  to  let  him  know  that  what  was  done  to  his  son 
and  Muaw  Mras  without  order,"  and  to  invite  him  to  a  parley  at  Boston ;  also, 
^  to  anew  him  the  occassion  whereupon  we  had  sent  to  disarm  all  the  In- 
dmoBf  and  that  when  we  should  find  that  the^  were  innocent  of  any  such 
^onapiracy,  wo  would  restore  all  tlicir  arms  ogam."  Pa&saeonawcof  said  when 
ho  should  have  his  son  and  squaw  returned  safe,  he  would  go  and  speak 
^Mk  them.  The  squaw  was  so  much  frightened,  that  she  ran  away  into  the 
WDoda,  and  was  absent  ten  days.  It  seems  that  WannaUmcd  was  soon  lib- 
cratod,  aa  he  within  a  short  time  went  to  the  Englisli,  ^  and  delivered  up  his 
^ana,  &c."  *  These  were  the  circumstances  to  which  i^umhmnomo^  alluded 
flp  happily  afterwards. 

At  a  court  in  Massachusetts  in  1644,  it  is  said,  **  Passaamawau,  tlie  Merri- 

aachem,  came  in  and  submitted  to  our  government,  as  Pumham,  &c 

done  before  f*  and  the  next  year  the  same  entry  occurs  again,  with 

die  addition  of  his  son's  submission  also,  ^  together  with  their  lands  and 

'Ttu  chief  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  some  time  with  Masiosoit, 
m  Mchem  whom  in  many  respects  he  seems  to  have  much  resembled.  |  He 
mw  often  styled  tht  great  Bocktm^  and,  according  to  Mr.  Hubbard,  was  con- 
iridered  a  great  powwow  or  sorcerer  among  his  people,  and  his  fame  in  diis 
mpeet  was  very  extensive ;  and  we  know  not  that  there  was  any  thing  that 
ibey  thought  him  not  able  to  perform :  tliat  he  could  cause  a  green  leaf  to 
grow  in  wmter,  trees  to  dance,  and  water  to  bum,  seem  to  have  been  feats 
«f  common  notorie^  in  his  rime. 

WANN ALANCET,  or  fVonolancet,  in  obedience  to  the  advice  of  his  father, 
tflwaya  kept  peace  with  the  English.  He  resided  at  an  ancient  seat  of  the 
tamunonaf  upon  the  Merrimack,  called  at  that  time  JS/aamkeke,  but  from 
wfiancA  he  withdrew,  in  the  time  of  the  war  with  Philip,  and  took  up  his 
^yntera  among  the  Pennakooks,  who  were  also  his  people. 

About  the  beginning  of  September,  1675,  Captain  Moaebf,  with  about  100 
D,  was  ordered  to  march  up  into  the  country  of  the  Memmack  to  ascertain 
state  of  afSurs  under  Wannalancti,    These  men  scouted  in  warUke  array 
M  &r  as  Pennakook,  now  Concord,  N.  H.    They  could  not  find  an  Indian, 
came  upon  their  wigwams,  and  burned  them,  and  also  a  Quantity  of  dried 
and  other  articles.   Although  this  was  a  most  wanton  ana  unwarrantable, 
to  §Kf  unnecessary  act  of  these  whites,  yet  no  retaliation  took  place  on 
part  of  the  Indiana.    And  whether  to  attribute  their  forbearance  to  cow- 
» or  to  the  great  respect  in  which  the  dying  advice  of  Passaeonaway  was 


•  WktO^rop's  Journal  •  f  Ibid. 

%  AnooiroUier  stanzas  m  Farmer  and  Mocr^t  ColUctumSf  the  following  very  happily 
Bisduga  i  ratoaeomuwou  :— 


"  Once  did  my  throbbing  bosom  deep  receive 
The  tkdehf  which' one  ot  Pauaconaway  drew. 
Well  may  the  muse  his  memory  retrieve 
Fron  dark  oblivion,  and,  with  pencil  true, 
BfCtoueh  that  picture  suvnge,  with  tints  and  hooon  dna." 
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held,  iti  not  ccrtaiu ;  for  WanaHancd  and  his  men  had  notice  of  the  appvOMh 
of  Moselyy  and  lay  concealed  while  he  was  destroying  their  eSectM :  ni 
might  have  cut  off  his  company,  which  the  young  warriors  advise^  faal 
Wannalanctt  would  not  permit  a  gun  to  he  fired. 

Having  abundant  reason  now  to  fear  the  resentment  of  the  PawtuckettMd 
Pennakook  Lidiaiis,  the  council  of  Massachusetts,?  September,  1675|  onknd 
that  Lieutenant  Tlwmuis  Henchman,  of  Chelmsford,  should  send  some  mcf 
gers  to  find  him,  and  persuade  liim  of  tlieir  friendship,  and  urce  his  retum  lo  im 
place  of  residence.  With  this  order,  a  letter  was  sent  to  Wannalaneel  at  ihi 
same  time.  They  are  as  follows :  '*  It  is  ordered  by  the  council  that  LknL 
Tho;  Henchman  do  forthwith  endeavor  to  procure  by  hire,  one  or  tm 
suitable  Indians  of  Wamesit,  to  travel  and  seek  to  find  out  and  speak  with 
Wannalancet  tiie  sachem,  and  carry  witli  them  a  writing  from  the  comic^ 
bein^  a  safe  conduct  unto  the  said  sachem,  or  any  other  principal  men  h^ 
lon^mg  to  Natahook,  Penagooge,  or  other  people  of  those  northern  TnHi— ^ 
givm^  (not  exceeding  six  persons)  free  liberty  to  come  into  the  houoe  of  the 
said  Henchman,  where  the  council  ynW  appoint  Capt  Gookin  and  Mr.  Bid  tD 
treat  with  them  about  terms  of  amity  and  peace  between  them  and  the  Eqg- 
lish ;  and  in  case  a^emcnts  and  conclusions  be  not  made  to  mutual  nti^ 
faction,  then  the  siud  sachem  and  all  others  that  accompany  him  shaU  hne 
free  liberty  to  retum  back  again ;  and  tlus  offer  the  council  are  indueed  tD 
make,  bt^cause  the  said  IVannaJtancd  sachem,  as  they  are  informed,  hath  d^ 
clared  himself  that  the  English  never  did  any  wrong  to  him,  or  hia  ftthv 
PoMoconawayyhwX  always  lived  in  amity, and  that  his  father  charaed himiDtD 
do,  and  Uiat  said  Wannalancet  will  not  begin  to  do  any  wrong  to  ue  Engtiik' 
The  following  is  the  letter  to  Wannalancet : — 

^  This  our  writing  or  safe  conduct  doth  declare,  that  the  governor  aal 
council  of  Massachusetts  do  give  you  and  every  of  you,  provided  you  exeaed 
not  six  persons,  free  liberty  of  coming  unCo  and  returning  in  safety  fton 
the  house  of  Lieut  T.  Henchman  at  Naamkeukc,  and  there  to  treat  wift 
Cant.  Daniel  Gookin  and  Mr.  John  Eliol,  whom  you  know,  and  [whom]  «v 
wiU  fully  empower  to  treat  and  conclude  witli  you,  upon  such  meet  teimi 
and  articles  of  friendship,  amity  and  subjection,  as  were  formerly  made  nd 
concluded  between  the  Englisli  and  old  Passaconaway,  your  father^  and  Mi 
sons  and  people ;  and  for  this  end  we  have  sent  tliese  messengers  Watk  « 
(ht  MS,"]  to  convey  these  unto  you,  and  to  bring  your  answer,  whom  m 
desire  you  to  treat  kindly,  and  sfieedily  to  despatch  them  back  to  us  wi& 
your  answer.  Dated  in  Boston,  1  Oct  1G75.  Signed  by  order  of  die 
council.  Joh:v  Leverett,  Gov. 

Edw',  Raxoson,  Seer." 

The  messengers  who  went  out  with  this  letter,  to  find  JVanwdaneAt  oooU 
not  meet  with  him,  but  employed  another  to  find  him,  and  returned;  sid 
whether  he  ever  received  it  is  not  distinctly  stated.  However,  with  a  few 
followers,  he  retired  into  the  wilderness  near  the  source  of  the  ComiectiaiL 
and  there  passed  the  winter.  The  next  summer  he  was  joined  by  partiei « 
Nipmuks  under  Sagamore  sam,  One-eyed-john,  and  others,  who,  coming  ■ 
with  him,  were  in  ho|>e8  of  receiving  pardon,  but  their  fate  has  bsao 
stated. 

Major  Waldron  of  Cochecho  had  many  Indians  in  his  interest  during  the 
war  with  Philip,  Some  of  these  were  employed  to  entice  men  from  the 
enemy's  ranks,  and  they  succeeded  to  a  great  extent    And  by  the  begioaiD| 

1^,  bsi 


of  September,  1G76,  about  400  Indians,  from  various  clans  far  and 
been  mduced  to  come  into  Dover.  Among  these  was  Waitnalaneei  and  Ui 
company.  They  came  without  hesitation,  as  they  had  never  been  engsfsd 
in  the  war ;  and  many  who  had  been  engaged  in  hostility  came  along  wah 
them,  presuming  they  might  be  overlooked  in  the  crowd,  and  so  escape  ihs 
vengeance  of  their  enemies ;  but  tliey  were  all  made  prisoners  on  the  6Se^ 
teniber  by  a  stratagem  devised  by  several  officers,  who  vvith  their  men  liB|k 
pened  then  to  he  at  Dover  with  Waldron,  and  somewhat  more  than  half  of 
the  whole  were  sold  into  foreign  slavery  or  executed  at  Boston :  about  900 
were  of  the  former  number. 
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The  stratagem  mode  use  of  to  trepan  those  Indians  was  as  follows:  It  was 
proposed  by  the  English  that  they  should  join  with  the  Indians  in  a  training, 
■nd  liave  sham-fights.  Wliile  performing  their  evolutions,  a  movement  was 
made  by  the  whites,  which  entirely  surrounded  the  Indians,  and  tliey  were 
all  secured  without  violence  or  bloodshed. 

On  the  3  May,  167G,  Thomas  Kimbal  of  Bradford  was  killed,  and  his  wife 
and  iive  children  carried  into  the  wildehiess.  From  the  circumstance  that 
f^annalaficef  caused  tliem  to  be  sent  home  to  their  friends  again,  it  would 
■eem  that  they  were  taken  by  some  of  the  enemy  within  his  sachf'mdom,  or 
by  some  over  whom  he  had  some  control.  From  a  manuscript  written  about 
the  time,*  we  are  able  to  make  the  following  extract,  which  goes  to  show 
that  fVanmUaticd  was  ever  the  friend  of  the  English,  and  also  his  dis|josition 
to  humane  actions.  Mr.  Cobhet  says,  ^  though  she  [Mrp.  Kimbal,]  and  her 
sucking  child  were  twice  condemned  hv  the  Indians,  and  the  hres  ready 
made  to  burn  them,  yet,  Itoth  times,  saved  by  the  request  of  one  of  their  own 
grandees ;  and  afterwards  by  the  intercession  of  tlie  sachem  of  Pennicook, 
■tirred  uj)  thereunto  by  Major  Jf'aldron,  was  she  and  her  five  children,  together 
with  Pkdip  Ecatman  of  Haverhill,  taken  captive  when  she  and  her  children 
were,  set  at  libert}',  witliout  ransom." 

The  400  Indians  surprised  at  Cochecho,  by  HaUiome^  Frost,  Sill,  and  fVal' 
Aon,  included  ffannalanctt  witli  his  people,  who  did  not  probably  exceed 
100.  This  chief,  then,  with  a  few  of  his  people,  being  set  at  liberty,  was  per- 
suaded to  return  to  his  former  residence  at  Naamkeke,  but  he  never  felt  rec- 
onciled here  afler wards,  for  it  had  become  almost  as  another  place :  some 
lawlesa  whites  had  seized  upon  his  lands,  and  looked  upon  him  with  envious 
eyes,  as  tliough  he  had  been  an  intruder  and  had  no  right  there.  He,  however, 
continued  for  about  a  year  aflerwards,  when,  upon  the  19  September,  1677, 
he  was  visited  by  a  party  of  Indians  from  Canada,  who  urged  him  to  accom- 
pany them  to  their  country.  He  finally  consented,  and  whh  all  of  his  people^ 
except  t^'o,  in  number  about  50,  of  whom  not  above  eight  were  men,  depart- 
ed Ibr  Canada,  and  was  not  heard  of  afler.  f 

It  was  on  this  very  same  day,  viz.  19  September,  that  a  party  of  Indians  fell 
upon  Hatfield,  the  particulars  of  which  irruption,  though  in  one  view  of  tlie 
case  does  not  strictly  belong  to  the  life  of  JFannalancti,  we  give  here  in  the 
wolhlB  of  Mr.  Hubbard,  t  "  About  Sept.  19th,  40  or  50  River  Indians  §  fell  sud- 
denly upon  the  town  of  Hatfield,  whose  inhabitants  were  a  little  too  secure, 
and  too  ready  to  say  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past,  because  they  had  neither 
seen  nor  lieanl  of  an  enemy  in  those  )>arts  for  half  a  year  before.  But  at  this 
time,  as  a  considerable  number  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  tliat  small  village  were 
empIo^Td  in  raising  the  frame  of  an  house  without  tlie  palisadoes,  that  defend- 
ed toeir  houses  from  any  sudden  incursions  of  the  enemy,  they  were  violent- 
ly  and  suddenW  assaulted  by  40  or  50  Indians,  whom  they  were  in  no  capacity 
to  resist  or  defend  themselves,  so  as  several  were  shot  down  from  tlie  top  of 
the  house  which  they  were  raising,  and  sundry  were  carried  away  captive,  to 
the  number  of  20  or  more,  which  was  made  u])  24  with  them  they  carried  away 
the  sanic  or  the  next  day  from  Deerfield,  whither  some  of  the  inhabitants  had 
unadvisedly  too  soon  returned.  One  of  the  company  escajK'd  out  of  their  hands 
two  or  three  days  afler,  who  informed  that  thoy  had  passed  with  tlieir  poor 
captives  two  or  three  times  over  the  Connecticut  to  prevent  being  pursued." 

At  first  this  attack  was  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  a  party  of  Moliawks, 
according  to  Gookirtj  because  it  took  place  the  next  day  afler  some  of  that 
nation  h«l  passed  through  the  place  with  some  Christian  Indians  prisoners, 
and  a  scalp,  which  was  aflerwards  found  to  have  been  taken  from  the  head 
of  an  Indian  named  Josidi  JVbud,  ||  near  Sudbury.    But  one  of  the  captives 

*  By  Rev.  T.  CohbH  oTIpvwich. 

t  Oooxiii's  MS.  Hist.  Praying^  luHians.  |  Hist.  N.  Enriand,  63G. 

f  They  inhabited  chiefly  in  New  York  alonj^  the  Hudson  ;  a  few  in  the  N.  W.  corner  of 
Caanectietit,  aud  a  few  on  the  Hoasaiunnuk  Kiver.  Hupkin's  Memoir  of  the  HoustUummk 
MtJiamtf  p.  1 .— ^*  The  Wabinga,  sometimes  called  River  Indians,  sometimes  Mohicandcrs, 
-and  who  Bad  their  dwellings  Miween  the  west  branch  of  Delaware  and  Hudson's  River,  from 
fhe  Kittaliniiey  ridge  down  to  the  Rariton."    JtfftrtoviM  Notetf  308. 

I  By  Us  dc«th  lour  nnall  children  were  left  Jathcrless.    Noud  and  /omef  fipem  had  beca 

24* 
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taken  at  Hatfield  escaped,  and  returned  soon  aiVer,  and  reported  that  the  com- 
pany of  Indians  that  attacked  Ilatiicld  consisted  of  23  men  and  four  women, 
and  were  some  of  those  who  had  belonged  to  PkUip^s  party,  but  liad  taken 
up  their  residence  in  Canada,  from  whence  they  made  this  expeditioDi* 
Another  party  left  Canada  at  the  same  time,  who,  aAer  separating  from  the 
former,  du^cted  their  course  towards  Merrimack,  and  this  was  the  compeny 
who  persuaded  or  compelled  Wanmdanut  to  go  with  them.  That  he  went 
not  by  compulsion  b  very  probable  ;  for  the  party  with  whom  he  went  off 
**  were  his  kindred  mid  relations,  one  of  tliem  was  his  wife's  brother,  and  bit 
eldest  son  also  lived  with  the  French"  in  Canada. f 

While  at  Pawtiickct,  and  not  long  1)efure  Ijis  tinnl  departure,  Wanndlmed 
went  to  tlie  Reverend  Mr.  Fisht  of  Chelmsford,  and  inquired  of  him  con- 
cerning the  welfare  of  his  former  acquaintances,  and  whether  the  place  had 
suffered  much  during  the  war.  Mr.  FUkt  answered  that  they  nad  been 
hi^lily  favored  in  that  respect,  and  for .  which  he  thanked  God.  ^  Me  neit," 
said  the  chief^  thereby  intimating  that  he  was  conscious  of  ha>ing  preventf^ 
mischief  from  falling  upon  them.  | 

In  K).^,  Wannalarmt  was  thrown  into  prison  for  a  debt  of  about  £45i  Hia 
people,  who  oAvned  an  island  in  Merrimack  River,  three  miles  above  Pinr* 
tuckett  Falls,  containing  (K)  acres,  half  of  which  was  under  cultivation, 
relinquished  it,  to  obtain  nis  release.  Al)out  1G70,  he  removed  to  Pawtucketl 
Falls,  where,  upon  on  eminence,  he  built  a  fort,  and  resided  until  PkStgfa 
war.  He  was  about  55  years  of  age  in  1G74 ;  always  friendly  to  the  Engfari^ 
but  unwilling  to  bt;  importuned  about  adopting  tlieir  religion.  When  he  hid 
ffot  to  be  very  old,  however,  he  submitted  to  their  desires  in  that  i 
Upon  that  occasion  he  is  rc])orted  to  have  said,  ^  I  mutt  ackrutwUdgt  1 1 
my  days  httn  used  to  pass  in  an  old  canoe,  and  now  you  exhort  me  to  dutnge 
leave  my  old  canoe  and  evnhark  in  a  new  one,  to  which  I  June  hitherto  been 
ing,  but  now  I  yield  up  myself  to  your  advice,  and  enter  into  a  new 
do  engage  to  pray  to  God  Mreajter. 

Reverend  John  Eliot  thus  writes  to  the  Honorable  Robert  Boyle  §  in  yngiw^ 

togretber  but  half  an  hour  before  the  former  was  killed,  aiid  by  appointment  were  lo  bava  art 
a^in.  But  when  Speen  came  to  the  place,  he  could  find  nothing  of  hit  friend.  T^ey  «■■ 
brothers-in-law. 

*  It  seems  from  the  narrative  of  Quinlin  Stockweil,  that  the  partv  who  cominitled  lUl 
depredation  was  led  by  a  g:rcat  and  magnanimous  sachem  called  A^^HPELON.  of  who^ 
further  than  the  events  of  this  famous  expedition,  1  have  learned  nothing.  **  Sept.  19,  lAT, 
about  sunset,"  savs  Storkwfll,  '*  I  and  another  man  l>eing:  together,  mc  Indians  wilk  gml 
shouting  and  shooting  came  upon  us.  [at  Deerfield,]  and  some  other  of  the  Finnish  hard  bj.M 
which  we  ran  to  a  swamp  for  refuge  ;  which  they  perceiving,  made  aHer  us,  and  <bol  at  m^ 
three  guns  beiiig  discharged  upon  me.  The  swamp  being  miry  I  siipt  in  and  fell  dewi; 
whereupon  an  Indian  stept  to  me,  with  his  hatchet  liAed  up  to  Icnock  me  on  the  head,  hj^ 
posing  I  was  wounded,  and  unfit  for  travel.  It  happened  1  had  a  pistol  in  my  pocket,  vflM 
though  uncharged,  I  presented  to  him,  who  presently  stepl  back,  and  told  me,  if  I  ««rii 
yield  I  should  have  no  hurt ;  boasted  tliat  they  had  destroyed  all  Hatfield,  and  that  the  woodi 
were  full  of  Indians  ;  whereupon  I  yielded  myself."  He  was  then  taken  back  to  Decrfcid, 
where  he  was  pinioned,  and  with  other  captives  marched  into  The  wilderness.  Their  saflfa^ 
ings,  as  usual  m  Indian  captivity,  were  most  cruel  and  severe :  for  many  nij^ts  ioeelhcr  Ik^ 
were  ''  staked  down  "  to  the  cold  ground,  in  this  manner :  llie  captive  being*  lara  upoa  hi 
back,  his  arms  and  feet  were  extended,  and  with  cords  or  withes  lathed  to  slakes  drivci 
into  the  ground  for  that  purpose.  Besides  lashing  the  arms  and  legs,  the  neck  and  body  «fit 
also  secured  in  the  same  way,  and  of\en  so  tight  as  to  cause  swelfings  and  the  most  eiererh 
ating  pains.  While  on  their  march,  the  captives  had  frequent  opportunities  of  CKsyiig 
singTv,  but  would  not,  for  fear  of  endangering  the  lives  of  the  rest ;  but  at  length  JSiuJmm 
BUboirUf  in  a  journey  with  his  Indian  master  to  Wachuset  hill,  made  his  escape.  Whco  te 
rest  knew  this,  they  were  for  burning  the  n.*maining  captives,  but  some  being  opposed  1e  As 
measure,  they  agreed  to  have  a  court  and  debate  the  subject.  Aahpelon  told  the  EngU  Ml 
to  fear,  for  he  would  speak  last,  and  would  frustrate  the  design  of  buminr,  for  he  woirid  Abv 
that  it  was  not  Stebhing's  fault  for  running  away,  but  the  fault  of  the  Indian  who  had  !■■■ 
charge ;  and  he  brought  it  to  pass,  as  he  bad  promised.  Having  at  length  arrived  aiaoag  Ai 
French.  StochMll  was  pawned  to  on?  of  them,  and  in  the  end  sold  for  21  b«»ver  skiBi,  wti 
some  time  the  next  year  got  home  again.    RtmarkiMt  Prcridenett.    JSlom^s  Amerkm,  9L 

f  Gookin'i  MS.  History.  t  AUen's  Hist.  Chehnsfoid  ISI. 

^  For  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  Society  for  Fropnrating  the  Gospel  among  the  UfanL 
He  was  a  gjeat  benefactor  of  N.  England,  and  one  of  tne  founders  ot  the  Royal  Sotkind 
London.    He  was  by  birth  an  Irishman,  sut  settled  finally  at  Oxford,  Englaiid.    Ha  died  ia  Mi 
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in  1677 : — ^  We  had  a  sachem  of  the  greatest  blood  in  the  country  submitted 
to  pray  to  God,  a  little  before  the  wars :  his  name  is  fVanalauncd :  in  the 
time  of  the  wars  he  fled,  by  reason  of  the  wicked  actings  of  some  English 
yoiitli,  who  causelessly  and  basely  kill<Ml  and  wounded  sonic  of  tlienu  lie 
was  p<:rsuaded  to  come  in  ngahi.  Vut  t!io  Knglish  linvin^  plowed  and  sown 
with  rve  all  their  lands,  they  hail  but  little  corn  to  subsist  by.  A  imrty  of 
French  Indians,  (of  whom  some  were  of  the  kindrerl  of  this  sacliem's  wife,) 
very  lately  fell  upon  this  p<!ople,  Ixiiug  but  few  and  unarmed,  and  ])artly  by 
peixuusion,  imrtly  by  force,  carried  tli«.'m  away.  One,  with  his  wife,  child 
and  kinswoman,  who  were  of  our  pmving  Indians,  made  their  esnip.;,  C4nne 
in  to  th«'  English,  and  discoverc^d  what  was  donr.  Tlifse  things  keep  some 
in  a  continual  disgust  and  jealousy  of  all  the  Indians.**  * 

It  may  be  pn»|)er  to  add  a  word  uimn  the  name  of  the  place  which  we 
have  often  mentioned  in  tliis  life,  as  the  same  word,  differently  pronounced, 
was  apnlietl  to  a  creat  many  places  by  the  Indians,  and  is  the  same  word 
which  Dr.  /.  Mather  and  some  others  made  many  believe  was  made  up  of 
two  Hebrew  words,  to  prove  that  tlie  Indians  were  really  the  descendants  of 
the  dispersefl  Jews;  but  for  which  purjK)se,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  ajiy 
other  Indian  word  would  answer  the  same  purpose.  The  doctor  wTites 
the  name  JSHahumkeikj  and  adds  that  JVahum  signifies  consolcUiorif  and  keik  a 
ftofom,  or  heaven ;  and  hence  the  settlers  of  places  iK'aring  this  name  were 
aeitfed  in  the  bosom  of  consolation,  f  He  points  out  tliis  etymological  anal- 
OKf  in  speaking  of  the  settlement  of  Salem,  which  was  called  hy  the  Indians 
j9aumkeag,  JVamkegj  JVaamhok,  Miujnkuk,  or  something  a  little  somewhat 
like  it  A  $ad  bosome  of  consolation,  did  it  prove  in  the  days  of  TSiuba,  (to 
say  nothing  of  some  more  modern  events,]  and  even  in  th.Mather^s  own 
di^  [Tlipugli  a  digression,  we  shall,  I  douht  not,  be  panloned  for  inserting 
here  Dr.  C  Mather's  account  of  a  curiosity  at  Amoskeag  Falls,  which  he  gave 
ill  a  letter  to  London,  and  which  afterwards  apfH-an^d  in  the  Philosophical 
TVansactions :  |  **  At  a  place  called  Anmuskeag,  a  little  above  the  hideous  § 
fldk  of  Merimack  River,  there  is  a  huge  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  stream,  on 
the  top  of  which  are  a  great  uumbcT  ot  pits,  made  exactly  round,  like  bairels 
or  hogsheads  of  difterent  capacities,  some  so  large  as  to  hold  several  tims. 
^le  natives  know  notliing  ot  the  time  they  were  made ;  but  the  neigh horing 
Indians  have  l)een  wont  to  hide  their  provisions  in  them,  in  their  wars  with  the 
Sbquas ;  affirming,  God  had  cut  them  out  for  that  use  for  tliem.  They  seem 
phdnly  to  be  artiticiaL"  It  could  certainly  have  required  no  great  sagacity 
to  have  supposed  tliat  one  stone  jilaccd  upon  another  in  tlie  water,  so  as  to 
have  been  constantly  rolled  from  side  to  side  by  the  current,  would,  in  time, 
occasion  such  cavities.  One  quite  as  remarkiible  we  have  seen  near  the 
aoorce  of  this  river,  in  its  descent  from  the  Francouia  Mountains ;  also  upon 
Ae  Mohawk,  a  short  distance  below  Little  Falls.  They  may  be  seen  as  you 
upon  the  canaL 

Early  purchases  of  lands  bring  to  our  notice  a  host  of  Indians,  many  of 

don,  1691,  aged  (34  years.    The  fullowiug  lines  arc  no  less  well  conceived  by  the  poet  thaa 
doNfved  by  this  benevolent  philo.sopber : 

How  much  to  Buylk  the  learned  world  does  owe, 
The  learned  world  does  only  know. 
He  traced  great  nature's  secret  springi ; 
The  causes  and  the  seeds  of  thin^ ; 
What  strange  elastic  power  the  air  contains, 
What  mother  earth  secures  within  her  secret  veins. 

Athenian  Oracle,  i.  67. 
•  1  CoU.  Mast.  HitL  8oc.  iii.  179. 

f  RdaHon  of  the  TnmbUSf  &c.  20.  Dr.  Increase  Mather  was  tlte  author  of  a  great  many 
wiofks,  elue6y  sermons,  many  of  which  have  become  curious  for  their  singularity,  and  some 
Ciheii  valuable  for  the  facts  thev  contain.  His  sermons,  like  many  others  of  that  da;y',  had 
very  little  meaning^  in  them,  and  consequently  arc  now  forgotten.  He  was  son  of  Richard 
JHattcr,  preached  m  Boston  above  GO  years,  aied  in  1723,  aged  84  years.  See  Au  l\fe.  by  lut 
JOB,  Dr.  CdtUm  Mather,  who  was  born  VZ  Feb.  1662—3.  died  13  Feb.  1727—8,  aged  Gd.  Sea 
hit  lile  by  Samuel  Mather. 


I  Vol.  V.  of  Jones's  Abridgement,  part  ii.  164. 


We  eannot  say  what  they  were  in  those  days,  but  should  expect  to  be  laughed  at  if  vs 
■bould  eall  them  h»iemu  at  tne  present  time. 
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wliom,  tlioiigh  sachems,  but  for  sucli  circumstances  of  trade,  would  new 
]iave  come  to  our  knowledge.  There  are  some,  however,  of  whom  we  ihiO 
in  this  chapter  take  notice,  as  such  notices  assist  in  enabling  us  to  judge  bow 
the  natives  regarded  their  lands,  and  the  territories  of  meir  neighboring 
countrymen. 

WElIANOWNOWrr  was  a  New  Hampshire  sachem,  whose  name  bv 
been  considerably  handled  within  a  few  years,  Irom  its  being  found  to  die 
much-talked-of  deed  convening  lands  In  New  Hampshire  to  the  Reverend 
Johi  fFheelwriektj  and  others,  3  April,  1638.  If  Wehanownomt  were  eachem  of 
the  tract  said  to  have  been  by  him  conveved,  his  ** kingdom"  was  laigv 
tlian  some  can  boast  of  at  tliis  day  who  call  themselves  kings.  It  was  to 
contain  30  miles  square,  and  its  boundaries  were  thus  described :  **  lying  and 
situate  within  three  miles  on  the  nortlieme  side  of  y^  River  Meremokei 
extending  tliirty  miles  along  bv  the  river  from  the  sea  side,  and  from  the 
sayd  river  side  to  Pisscutaqua  Patents,  30  miles  up  into  the  coiuitrey  nortb- 
west,  and  so  from  the  falls  of  Piscataqua  to  Oyster  River,  30  miles  squsre 
everv  ^^y*"  The  original  is  in  possession  of  JVIr.  John  Farmer^  of  Conooidi 
N.  it.  *  TuMMADocKYON  wos  a  son  of  Hyutnoumowiij  and  his  name  is  abe 
to  the  deed  above  mentioned ;  and  another  Indian,  belonging  to  that  timet  of 
coimtry,  named  Waichenowd :  these  1  oth  relinquished  their  title  to,  or  con- 
curred in  the  sale  of  said  tract 

RoBiNHooD  f  was  the  father  of  a  more  noted  chief,  whose  Indian  name 
was  JVohatvOj  but  commonly  known  among  the  English  as  Hopthood.  Hk 
territories,  as  will  appear,  were  upon  tlie  Kenne beck  River  in  the  firet  eettle- 
ment  of  N.  England. 

Our  first  notice  of  RohmhoodrMU^  as  follows:  ''Be  it  known" — ''tiiat^ 
Bam/tpn^X  soe  called  by  my  Indian  name,  or  Robinhood,  see  called  bf 
English  name,  sagamore  of  Negusset,  [or  Neguasseag,]  doe  freely  sell  vnle 
James  Smithj^  —  ''part  of  my  land,  beginning  att  Menr-meetinK  Cove,  and 
soe  downward  tlie  maine  riuer  vnto  a  rocke^  called  ffindowe*9  jRocke,  in  Ae 
longe  reach,  and  in  breadtli  eastward  ouer  the  little  riuer,  runinge  thran^ 
the  great  mersh,  witli  tlie  priuilidges  [reserved  to  me]  as  hunting,  fowling 
fishing,  and  other  games."  Smith  was  to  pay  him  or  nis  heiis,  on  the  1  N<k 
vember  annually,  ^  one  peck  of  Indian  com."  This  deed  bears  date  8  M^i 
1048,  and  is  signed  and  witnessed  as  follows : — § 

Neowinis  kis  -J-  mark,  Robiichood  \J  ku  maHk, 

SoNGREEHooD  his   H  mark  Mr,  Thomas  ^  his  maHL 

and  two  English.  Pe  wazeosake  CK  his  ihofL 

The  mark  v^^  of  Robin. 


Tlic  next  year,  1G49,  he  sold  the  island  of  Jeremyscjuam,  on  the 
of  the  Kennebeck,  and  in  l(v>4  we  find  liim  sellii^  his  place  of  residenes^ 
which  was  in  what  is  now  Woolwich,  to  Edward  naUman  and  John  Bnmu 
In  lijfjS,  Robirihood  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  among  die 
eastern  Indians.  Q 

In  16(17,  the  inhabitants  upon  Connecticut  River,  about  Hndley,  sustained 
some  injury  fmm  Indians,  in  their  lands  and  domestic  animals,  and  satisfte- 
tion  therefor  was  demanded  of  Bobiuhnod;  at  the  same  time  tlireateniug  him 
with  tlie  utmost  severity,  if  tlie  like  should  be  repeated.  But  whether  ka 
people  were  the  perpetrators  we  are  not  told  ;  but  from  the  following  ftcH 
It  may  be  thought  otherwise.  "  To  promote  amity  ^vith  them,  license  was  ft 
lougtli  given  to  the  traders  in  fur  and  in  peltries,  to  sell  unto  Indian  Jnmis 


*  MS.  communicalion  of  that  gentleman. 

f  This  name  was  adopted,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  it  came  something  near  the  sound  of  Hi 
Indian  name,  as  was  the  case  in  several  instances  which  we  have  alreadv  recorded :  ihi  dl 
En^ish  robber  of  that  name,  or  fables  concerning  him,  arc  among  the  nrtt  in  the 
Even  at  this  dav,  the  curious  adult  will  dispense  with  Mr.  B4Uon*g  cdleeUons  of  legi 
ceminf  him  with  peculiar  regret. 

t  Toe  same,  I  suppose,  called  in  Sullwan^t  Hist  Rogomok. 

6  Frmn  a  mamucr^  copy  of  the  original  deed. 

I  By  JotMipt,  who  visited  the  coonlry  ai  this  lime.    See  his  Voffogts, 
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gww  and  ammunUioru^  *  Hence  these  friends  could  sec  no  reaAon,  after* 
wards,  why  arms  were  probibitcd  them,  us  wo  shall  again  have  occasion  to 
notice. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  Philip's  war,  Rohinhood  was  in  no  wise  inclined 
to  join  in  it,  and  when  a  party  of  English  was  sent  at  that  time  to  learn 
the  feelings  of  his  people  in  that  respect,  he  made  a  great  dance,  and  by 
Bongs  and  shouts  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  the  English  were  disposed 
to  maintain  peace. 

MoxquiivE,  <*  alias  NaJtahanadOi  the  son  of  old  MilawormeU,  sagamore  of 
Kennebcck  River,"  sold  to  ffUliam  Bradford  and  others,  all  the  laud  on  both 
■ides  of  said  river,  *^  from  Cussenocke  upwards  to  Wesserunsicke."  This 
sale  bore  date  8  August,  1648.  The  signature  is  ^^Monquint,  alias  Dum- 
hanada/*  Then  follows:  ''We,  JIgodoademago,  the  sonne  of  fVasshemfU^  and 
Tkasuickt,  the  brother  of  Natahanada,  f  do  consent  freely  unto  the  sale  to 
Brotffordj  Paddy^  and  others."! 

Kennebis  was  a  sachem  from  whom  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Ken- 
nebcck River  derived  its  name.  But  whether  there  were  a  line  of  saga- 
mores of  tliis  nanle,  from  whom  tlie  river  was  so  called,  or  whetlier  sachems 
Were  so  called  from  their  living  at  a  certain  place  upon  it,  is  uncertain.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  there  was  one  of  this  name  residing  there,  contem- 
pofBneously  with  Rohinhood,  who,  besides  several  others,  deeded  and 
redeeded  the  lands  up  and  down  in  the  couutr}'.  He  was  sometimes  asso- 
ciated in  his  sales  with  Mbigadassdf  and  sometimes  with  others.  In  1649, 
he  sold  to  Christopher  Lawson  all  the  land  on  the  Kennebcck  River  up  as 
fai^  as  Taconnet  mils,  now  Winslow,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  great 
chief  Esstminasauoj  or  Assiminasqwi,  elsewhere  mentioned.  About  the 
■ame  time,  he  sold  the  same  tract,  or  a  part  of  it,  to  Sptncer  and  Clark,  The 
residence  of  Kenndns  was  upon  Swan  Island,  ''in  a  delightful  situation,  and 
that  of  Mbigadasset  between  a  river  of  his  name  and  the  Kennebcck,  upon 
the  northern  borders  of  Menr-mceting  Bay."  §  Swan  Island  was  purclmscd 
of  Mbigadasset  in  1667,  by  Humphry  Davie,  and  afterwards  claimed  by  Sir 
JaikH  Dmjy,  a  seijeant  at  law.  || 

We  shall  proceed  to  notice  here  one,  of  another  age,  whose  melancholy 
fiUe  has  long  since  commanded  the  attention  of  w'ritcrs. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  settlement  of  Burton,  N.  H.,  that  is,  previous  to 
1766^  there  resided  in  that  region  a  small  tribe  of  Indians,  among  whom  was 
one  named 

Chocorua,  and  he  was  the  last  of  the  primitives  of  those  romantic  scenes, 
region  was  attracting  to  them  on  account  of  the  beaver  which  were 
ftund  in  its  pellucid  waters,  and  its  cragged  cliffs  afforded  safe  retreats  to  a 
plentiful  game.  It  is  handed  to  us  by  tradition,  that  Chocorua  was  the  last 
of  this  region,  and  that  he  was  murdered  by  a  miserable  white  hunter,  who, 
ivith  others  of  his  complexion,  had  wandered  here  in  quest  of  game.  Hiis 
solitary  man  had  retired  to  a  neighboring  mountain,  and  was  there  discovered 
and  shot  The  eminence  to  which  it  is  said  this  Indian  had  retired,  is  the 
highest  mountain  in  Biuion,  and  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  a  great 
oSent  of  surrounding  country.  One  of  the  most  superb  engravings  that 
has  appeared  in  all  our  annuals,  is  that  representing  Chocorua  in  his  last 
rstieaL 

-It  is  a  fact  well  known  in  all  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  country,  that 
eatde  cannot  long  survive  in  Burton,  although  there  appears  abundance  of 
all  that  is  necessary  for  their  support    They  lose  their  appetite,  pine  and 


•  WiUutmiaieiMame,l4S8,from3Ma8t.Rec. 

t  It  appears  from  the  "  Anttoer  to  the  Remarks  of  the  Plymouth  Company/*  that  EssxME- 
■oiqux  was  also  one  that  consented  to  the  sale,  lie  is  the  same  whom  we  shall  notice  af 
Assimimuqua  in  our  next  chapter. 

X  People  oTPliflioQth. —  mtfiom  Paddy  died  at  Boston.  His  gravettone  was  dug  oat  of 
ibe  rubbish  under  the  old  state-house  in  lo30. 

4   Wmiamt<m,l4ei. 

I  iVUUimton,  i.  S31.    Dr.  Holme$,  in  his  Annals,  places  the  sale  of  Swan  Island  and«r 
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die.  It  is  said  that  Chocorua  cursed  the  English  hefbro  he  expiredlt  and  tht 
superstitious,  to  tliis  day,  attribute  tlie  disease  of  cattle  to  the  curse  of  d^ 
coma.  But  a  much  more  rational  one,  we  apprehend,  will  be  found  in  tfas 
affection  of  the  waters  by  minerals. 

CHAFTER  Vni. 

S^UA5i)0,  sachem  0/804:0 — Attacks  the  town,  of  Saeo — Singular  aeeount  of  Ai»ly  c 
contemporanf — The  HI  treatment  of  his  wife  a  cause  of  war — His  humanity  m  rttlm 
ing  a  captive — Madokawakuo — Causes  of  his  hostility — AssiMiifAsquA — tBa 
speech — Speech  of  Takuhkin — Mcgg — Is  carried  to  Boston  to  execute  a  tnrnty    b 
Madokaicundo's  ambassador — RrJrasr  of  Thomas  Cobhtt — Madokattando^M  kimdmtm 
to  prisoners — Moxus  attacks  Wells  and  is  beaten  off— Attacked  the  next  yearhydu 
Indians  under  Madokawando  and  a  company  of  Frenchmen — Jire  repmed  nU 
great  loss — Incidents  of  the  siege — Mons.  Cnsteins — jf  further  account  of  MoM§ 
Wawungonet — AssAcoMBUiT — Further   account  of  Mugg — His   death — Stmoi, 
Andrew,  Jeoffrey.  Peter  and  Joseph — Account  of  their  depredations — lifk^ 
Kahkamagus — Treated   with   neglect — Flies   his  country — Bf comes  an  enomy 
Surprise  of  Dorer  and  murder  of  Maj.    Waldron — Masakdowet — ^WoBOsao— 
His  fort  copturrA  by  Church — Kankamaffus's  wtfe  and  children  taken — HoPEHOtnh- , 
Cotispicuotis    in  uie   mnssacre    at   S^mon  Falls — His    death — Mattahavimh- 
Megurneway. 

The  first  chief  which  will  here  be  properly  noticed  is  Squando^  a  Tlv- 
ratine,  sachem  of  the  Socokis,  commonly  called  sa^moro  of  Saco.  He  ii 
mentioned  with  a  good  deal  of  singularity  by  the  wntcrs  of  his  times.  Aid 
we  will  here,  by  way  ofoxonlium,  extract  what  Mr.  JtfofAer,  in  his  Brar 
History,  &C.,  says  of  him.  *<  Ailer  this,  [the  burning  of  Casco,]  they  [the 
Indians]  set  upon  Saco,  where  tliey  slew  13  men,  and  at  last  burnt  the  ton 
A  principal  actor  in  the  destruction  of  Saco  was  a  strange  enihunastieei  $tg^ 
more  called  Sqvandoj  who,  sonic  years  before,  pretended  that  God  appemd 
to  him  in  the  form  of  a  tall  man,  in  bluck  clothes,  declaring  to  him  thit  ke 
was  God,  and  commanded  him  to  leave  his  drinking  of  strong  liquor^  nd 
to  ])niy,  and  to  kt^ep  sabliaths,  and  to  go  to  hear  the  word  preached  ;an 
which  things  the  Indian  did  for  some  years,  with  great  secininff  derolMi 
and  conscience,  obsen'e.  But  the  God  which  appeared  to  him  said  nolliBig 
to  him  about  Jesus  Christ ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at,  thatM 
last  he  discovered  himself  to  be  no  otherwise  tlian  a  child  of  him  that  WM 
a  murderer  and  a  liar  from  the  beginning.''  Mr.  Hubbard  says  that  be  WM 
"  the  chief  actor  or  rather  the  beginner "  of  the  eastern  war  of  1675—6; 
but  rather  contradicts  the  statement,  as  we  apprehend,  in  the  same  pu^ 

fraph,  by  attributing  the  same  cause  to  the  "  rude  and  indiscrete  act  of  soaiB 
inglish  seamen,"  who  either  for  mischief  overset  a  canoe  in  wluch  WM 
Squando^s  wife  and  child,  or  to  see  if  yoimg  Indians  could  swim  naninD|f 
like  animals  of  the  brute  creation,  as  some  had  reported.  *  The  child  mat 
to  the  bottom,  but  was  saved  from  drowning  by  the  mother's  diving  dam 
and  bringing  it  up,  yet  "within  a  while  alter  the  said  child  died."  •Tfa 
said  Squando,  father  of  the  child,  hath  been  so  provoked  thereat,  that  he  latk 
ever  since  set  himself  to  do  all  the  mischief  he  can  to  the  English."  Tht 
whites  did  not  believe  that  the  death  of  the  child  was  owing  to  its  momer 
sion ;  still  we  must  allow  the  hidiaiis  to  know  as  well  as  they.  As  ibe 
most  memorable  exploit  in  which  Sipiando  was  engaged  was  the  buniiqg 
of  Saco,  it  will  be  projier  to  enter  here  more  in  detail  into  it.  The  two  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  the  place  were  Captain  BonOhon  and  Major  PmBlftt 
whose  dwellings  were  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  Saco  River  s  the  ftnoBT 
on  the  east  and  the  latter  on  the  west.  On  18  September,  1675^  Cii^ytain  Btm- 
Okon^a  house  was  discovered  to  lie  on  fire,  but  himself  and  fionily  bad  jail 


^  "  They  can  swim  nalurally,  striking  their  (laws  under  their  throat  like  a  dog,  wad  Ml 
tpreadiDg  their  arms  as  we  do?'    Joateiyti't  Voyitge  to  N.  E.  142. 
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before  escaped  across  tlie  river  to  Major  Phillip's,  and  thus  fortunately  de- 
feated a  part  of  the  desi^  of  their  enemies.  For  this  fortunate  escape, 
however,  they  were  under  deep  obli<^atioii  to  a  friendly  Indian  who  lived 
near  by ;  he  liavhi^  been  some  how  made  acquainted  witli  the  design  of 
Squanto,  immediately  imparted  his  information  to  the  Euglish. 

The  fire  of  Bouithou's  house,  says  Mr.  Htibbard, "  was  to  them  [at  PhiUtpt^a 
garrison,]  as  the  firing  of  a  beacon,"  which  gave  them  **tiiiie  to  look  to  tliem- 
sclvea'*  A  sentinel  in  the  chamber  soon  gave  notice  that  he  saw  an  Indian  near 
at  hand,  and  Major  Phillips  going  into  the  top  of  the  house  to  make  further 
discovery,  received  a  shot  in  the  shoulder ;  but  it  proved  to  be  only  a  flesh 
wound.  Knowing  Phillips^  and  supposing  him  to  l>e  slain,  the  Indians 
raised  a  great  shout,  and  instantly  discovered  themselves  on  all  sides  of  tlie 
garrison ;  but  the  English,  l>oing  well  ])rrpared,  fired  upon  them  from  all 
quarters  of  their  works,  killing  some  and  wounding  others.  Among  the 
utter  was  a  chief  who  died  in  his  retroat,  three  or  four  jiiiles  from  the  place. 
He  advised  his  fellows  to  desist  from  the  enterprise,  but  they  refused,  and 
aAer  continuing  the  siege  for  about  an  hour  longer,  they  began  to  devise 
some  moans  to  set  the  gturison  on  fire.  But  in  order  to  draw  out  the  men 
from  it  in  the  first  place,  they  set  a  house  on  fire  near  it,  and  also  a  saw  and 
griBt  mill;  that  not  having  the  desired  effect,  they  called  to  them  in  an 
ejoilting  tone,  and  said,  **  You  cowardly  English  dogs,  come  ovi  and  put  out  the 

The  attack  had  begun  about  11  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  though  the  night 
partially  put  an  end  to  it,  yet  the  English  were  alarmed  every  half  hour, 
until  about  foiu*  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  tlie  work  of  the  preced- 
ing night  discoven^d  itselfl  A  noise  of  axes  and  otiier  tools  had  been  heard 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  saw-mill,  and  it  was  expected  the  Indians  were 
preparing  some  engine  >\ith  wliich  to  accomplish  their  object,  and  it  proved 
true.  A  cart  with  four  wheels  had  been  constructed,  anci  on  one  end  they 
had  erected  a  breastwork,  while  the  body  of  the  cart  was  filled  with  birch, 
■traw,  powder,  and  such  Uke  matters  lor  the  ready  consummation  of  the  J* 
■tratagem.  The  approach  of  this  formidable  machine  dismayed  some  of 
die  Elnglishmen  in  the  garrison ;  but  being  encouraged  by  their  oflScers,  they 
stood  to  their  quarters,  and  awaited  its  approach.  Their  orders  were  not  to 
fire  until  it  came  withhi  pistol  shot.  When  it  had  got  within  about  that 
distance,  one  of  the  wheels  stuck  fast  in  a  gutter,  which  its  impellers  not 
olMerving  in  season,  they  forced  the  otlier  wheels  onward,  and  brought  them- 
selves into  a  position  to  be  effectually  raked  by  the  right  flank  of  the  garri- 
son. This  mistake  of  the  enemy  was  improved  to  great  ad\'antage  by  the 
£ng1ish.  They  iK>ured  in  a  sudden  fire  upon  them,  killing  six  and  woimd- 
ing  15  more.  This  sudden  and  unexpected  reverse  decided  the  fate  of  the 
sarrison.  The  Indiiuis  immedhtely  retreated,  and  the  garrison  received  no 
ftuther  molestation. 

Aa  was  generally  the  case  in  sieges  of  this  kind,  the  English  learned  what 
damage  they  did  their  enemy,  their  numbers,  &c.,  some  time  af^er  the  affair 
liappened.  In  this^ase,  however,  nothing  more  is  related  concerning  the  loss 
of  The  Indians  than  we  have  given,  and  their  numbers  Mr.  Hubbard  does  not 
expressly  state,  but  says  tlie  people  iu  the  garrison  **  espied  40  of  them 
marching  away  the  n(*xt  moniiiifr  at  smirise,  but  how  many  more  were  in 
tiieir  company  they  could  not  tell.''  *  There  were  50  (lersons  in  the  garri- 
son, thoi/gh  but  15  of  them  were  able  to  uct  in  its  defence. 

But  few  days  before  the  aflair  iit  Saco,  viz.  on  12  f  September,  the  family  of 
7%mia9  Wakdy  at  Presuni])scot  River  were  massacred  in  a  revolting  manner 
The  ^  old  man,"  his  son,  and  his  danghter-in-law,  then  tnc^intt,  vrith  three 
gnmdchildren,  were  all  murdered,  and  when  discovered  by  their  neighbors, 
partly  burned  in  the  ruins  of  their  habitation,  to  which  the  Indians  had  set 
fire  on  leaving  the  place.  One  of  the  family  was  taken  captive,  a  girl  about 
11  years  old,  who,  after  having  passed  thn)u*gh  all  the  tribes  from  the  Sokolus 
to  the  Narragansets,  was  restored  to  the  English  at  Dover  by  Squando.    But 

*  Mr.  FaUom.  Hist.  Saco  and  Biddeford,  155,  says  they  were  computed  at  100. 
t  WilUanuoi/s  Hist.  Maine,  i.  520. 
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it  does  not  appear  whctlier  tliis  chief  had  any  thing  further  to  do  in  tiw 
matter,  nltliough  it  may  be  inferred,  tliat  he  had  some  control  or  commimd 
over  those  tliat  held  her  prisoner.  From  the  circumstance  that  this  child 
yvas  shown  to  the  iiostile  trilies  tlirough  the  country,  it  would  seem  that  the 
eastern  Indians  were  in  concert  witli  those  to  the  west ;  and  it  is  probaUe 
that  this  captive  was  thus  exhibited  to  prove  that  they  had  taken  up  tin 
hatchet  l;pon  her  being  returned,  Mr.  Hubbard  remarks,  **•  She  haii'ing  Mfli 
carried  up  and  do\vii  the  country,  some  hundreds  of  miles,  as  lar  os  Ram- 
ganset  fort,  was,  this  last  June,  returned  back  to  Major  Jf^aldron^s  by  oat 
StjiiandOj  the  sagiunorc  of  Saco  ;  a  strange  mixture  of  mercy  and  cruelty!" 
And  the  historian  of  Maine  observes,  that  his  ^  conduct  exhibited  at  difierent 
times  such  traits  of  cruelty  and  compassion,  -  as  rendered  his  character 
diliicult  to  be  portrayed" 

He  was  a  great  ][)owwow,  and  acted  in  concert  with  Madokawando,  Tbem 
two  chiefs  ^  lU'e  said  to  l>c,  by  them  that  know  them,  a  strange  kind  of  mor- 
alized savages;  grave  and  serious  in  their  speech  and  carriage,  and  not 
without  some  show  of  a  kind  of  religion,  which  no  doubt  but  they  have 
learned  from  the  prince  of  darkness."  In  another  place,  Mr.  Hubbard  calli 
him  an  ^  enthusia^^ical,  or  rather  diabolical  miscreant"  His  abilities  in  irir 
gained  him  this  epithet 

Madokawando,  of  whom  we  have  just  mode  mention,  was  chief  of  the 
Penobscot  tribe.  He  was  the  adopted  son  of  u  chief  by  the  nunie  of  .jM- 
minasmuu  Some  mischief  had  been  done  by  the  Androscoggin  Indians  io 
Philip* 8  war,  and  the  Kngiisli,  following  the  ^example  of  those  whom  thej 
so  much  reprolmted,  retaliated  on  any  Indians  tliat  lell  in  their  way. 

Madohnivundo  was  not  an  enemy,  nor  do  we  learn  that  his  people  had 
committed  any  depredations,  until  at\er  some  English  spoiled  his  com,  and 
otherwise  did  him  damage. 

Many  of  tlie  eastern  Indians  had  l)een  kidnapped  and  sold  for  slan^ 
about  the  time  Philip's  war  commenced.  This,  it  will  not  be  questionedi 
was  enough  to  cause  a  war,  without  Philip^s  instigation,  or  the  atfi'ont  ofiend 
to  the  wife  and  child  of  Squando,  The  English  had  prohibited  the  sale  of 
arms  and  ammunition  to  them,  as  they  had  before  to  the  western  tiifaei^ 
as  a  means  of  lessening  their  power,  provided  they  should  declare  theniseboi 
hostile ;  thus  properly  regarding  their  own  safety,  and  totally  disregari^ 
ing  whatever  evils  might  accrue  from  the  measure  to  the  Indians.  Knowing 
enough  had  lieen  done  to  excite  their  resentment,  agents  were  sent  to  parin 
with  them,  in  the  spring  and  siijnmer  of  1G7(),  to  hinder,  if  possible,  ifaor 
taking  oflence  at  these  proceedings. 

Meanwhile  the  Indians  had  com])Iained  to  some  friendly  English  of  the 
outrage  upon  their  triends,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  circumstance^ 
and  hardly  believed  it ;  still,  told  the  Indians,  that  if  it  were  so,  those  ki^ 
napped  should  be  restored,  and  the  perpetrators  punished.  But  knomig 
the  circumstance  to  be  as  they  had  represented,  it  is  rather  nianrellous,  thrt 
Indians,  instead  of  at  once  retaliating,  should  hearken  to  unsatisfactory  pu^ 
leyinffs,  as  will  ap]iear ;  for  when  the  English  agents  went  to  treat  with  thiiB^ 
or  ratlier  to  excuse  themselves  for  wiiat  they  could  not,  or  pretended  they  could 
not, amend,  the  Indians,  in  the  course  of  the  interview,  said,  "  We  tcertdntOL 
from  our  com  last  year  by  the  people  about  Kenneheck,  and  many  of  us  died.  Wk 
had  no  poicder  and  shot  to  kill  venison  ami  fowl  tpith  to  prevent  i7.  (fyou  EngUA 
tcere  our  friends,  as  you  pretend  you  are,  you  icould  not  suffer  us  to  tiarve  oMvctSi? 
**  However,"  says  Mr.  nubhara,  "the  said  SL^ent,  nuikins^  the  best  he  could  of ahsi 
cause,  used  all  means  to  pacify  the  complainantsJ"  The  gre^it "  all  means  "  ma^ 
that  they  should  trv  to  get  tnc  Androscoggin  Indians  to  come  and  hold  a  freo^/ 
so  that  if  the  English  could  effect  a  treaty  with  them,  then  there  would  bet 
general  peace  with  the  eastern  Indians.  This  talk,  it  was  said,  they  leceifed 
with  joy.  "Yet,"  adds  the  same  author,  still  by  one  fatal  accident  or  odM^ 
jealousies  still  seemed  to  increase  in  their  minds,  or  else  tlie  former  iiymM 
began  to  boil  afresh  in  their  spirits,  as  not  l)eing  easily  digested,**  &c. 

A  meeting  had  been  agreed  upon  at  Totononnock,  or  Taconnet,  and 
immediatelv  af\er  the  meeting  just  mentioned  a  runner  was  sent  down  finm 
thence,  with  word  that  Squando  would  be  there  with  **  divers  Amonoscoggu 
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•Bchems,"  Mugr  havinir  been  sent  as  a  messen^r  to  him.  Accordingly  the 
English  proceeded  to  Taconnet.  Ou  their  arrival,  they  were  honored  with 
a  salute,  and  conducted  into  the  council  liouse,  where  they  found  Madoka- 
wando,  ^ssiminasquoy  Tarumkin^  Hopfhoodf  Mu^gt  and  many  attendants. 
Madokawando  was  prime  negotiator,  and  Jbtimtnasaua  chief  speaker,  who 
aoon  after  proceedea  to  make  a  speech,  and  among  other  tilings  said, — 

'^B  is  not  our  custom  tehen  messengtrs  come  to  treat  of  peact^  to  seize  ufon  their 
persons,  as  sometimes  the  Mohaioks  do ;  yea,  as  the  English  nave  done,  seizing  upon 
Jourteen  Indians,  our  men,  who  tcent  to  treat  itriih  you — setting  a  guard  over  them, 
end  taking  away  their  guns.  This  is  not  all,  bid  a  second  time  you  required  our 
guns,  and  demanded  us  to  come  doton  unto  you,  or  else  you  would  kiU  us.  This 
uns  the  cause  of  our  leaving  both  our  fort  and  our  com,  to  our  great  loss/* 

This  speech  caused  considerable  cnibarrussmeiit  to  the  English,  ''yet," 
■ays  Hubbard,  <*  to  put  the  beat  construction  miglit  be,  on  such  irregular 
actions,  which  could  not  weU  be  justified,  they  told  them,  the  persons  who 
had  so  done  *  were  not  within  the  limits  of  their  government,  and  therefore, 
thouffh  they  could  not  call  them  to  an  account  for  so  acting,  yet  they  did 
utterly  disallow  thereof.**  f  And  to  be  as  expeditious  as  possible,  the  English 
commissioners  told  these  chiefs  that  they  came  to  treat  with  the  Audroecog- 

£*D8,  and  were  sorry  that  Squando  was  not  there.  And  it  appears  that, 
ouffh  the  English  reported  a  peace  with  the  Penobscote,  yet  Madokawando 
and  his  coadjutors  scarcely  understood  as  much ;  and  it  is  also  evident  that 
the  business  was  hurried  over  as  fast  as  poss'ible  by  the  English  commis- 
aloners. 

AssmiNAsqUAy  it  will  be  proper  here  to  observe,  was  a  Kanibas  sachem, 
whoee  residence  was  at  or  near  the  place  where  the  treaty  was  held. 

Wliat  had  been  said  by  Assiminasqua  in  the  morning  was  merely  prelimi- 
nary, and  it  was  his  intention  in  the  afternoon  to  enter  more  particularly  into 
details ;  but  the  English  cut  the  matter  short,  and  proceeded  to  treat  with 
■ueb  of  the  Androscoggins  as  were  present  Tarumkin  was  their  orator,  and 
he  spoke  to  this  effect : — 

*  I  have  been  to  the  westward,  where  I  have  found  many  Indians  unwilling  to 
muEkepeaee ;  hut  for  my  otmipak,  I  am  willing,**  which  he  confirmed  by  taking 
the  English  by  the  hand,  as  did  seven  or  eight  of  his  men,  among  whom 
were  mugg  and  RobinhowTs  son.  The  English  had  now,  as  they  supjjosed, 
pot  matters  into  a  regular  train ;  but  Madokawando,  it  ap])ears,  was  not  will- 
ing to  leave  things  in  quite  so  loose  a  manner,  as  it  regarded  his  people. 
He  therefore  interrupted : — 

'*  ffhat  are  we  to  do  for  powder  and  shot,  when  our  com  is  consumed^  what 
jibott  we  do  for  a  winter's  supply  f  Must  we  perish,  or  must  we  abandon  our  coun- 
inff  andfbf  to  the  FrtmAfor  protection  ?  " 

The  English  replied  that  they  would  do  what  they  could  with  the  gov- 
ernor; ''some  migfU  be  allowed  them  for  necessity.**  Madokawando  added: 
*  We  have  waited  a  great  while  already,  and  now  we  expert  you  will  say  yes  or  ito.** 
"nie  English  rejoined :  ^  Ybu  say  yourselves  that  many  of  the  western  In- 
itians  would  not  have  peace,  and,  therefore,  if  we  sell  you  powder,  and  you 
give  it  to  the  western  men,  what  do  we  but  cut  our  oicn  throats  f  It  is  not  in 
onr  power,  without  leave,  if  you  should  wait  ten  years  more,  to  let  you  have 
powder."  Here,  as  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  ended  the  nego- 
tiation, and  massacres  and  bloodshed  soon  after  desolated  that  part  of  the 
eonntiT. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  of  1G75  and  6,  this  sachen^s  people  had  among 
diem  about  60  English  captives.  Wlieii  it  was  known  to  him  that  the  Eng- 
lidi  derired  to  treat  about  ])eace,  he  sent  Mugg,  one  of  his  chiefs,  to  Pascata- 
qua,  to  receive  proposals ;  and,  that  he  might  meet  with  good  acceptance, 
sent  along  with  nim  a  captive  to  his  home.  Ceneral  Gemlal,  of  Massachu- 
MttB,  being  there,  forced  Mugg  on  Imard  his  vessel,  and  carried  him  to  Bos- 
ton, for  which  treacherous  act  an  excuse  was  pleaded,  that  he  was  not  vested 
with  sufficient  authority  to  tn^at  with  him.  Madokawando*s  ambassador, 
being  now  in  the  power  of  the  English,  was  obliged  to  agree  to  such  termi 

*■  That  is,  IhoM  who  had  kidnapped  Uioir  friends.  t  HMard,  part  ib  98. 
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as  the  English  dictated.*  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  the  great  chief 
appears  again  their  enemy.  Still,  when  Mugg  was  sent  homey  MadokaumKk 
agreed  to  the  treaty,  more  readUy,  perhaps,  as  two  armed  vessels  of  the  "E^ 
Imh  conveyed  him. 

A  sou  of  Reverend  Thomas  Cohbd  had  been  taken,  and  was  among  the  LiAni 
at  Mount  DcserL  It  so  happened  that  his  master  had  at  that  time  eent  Urn 
down  to  Cagtein^a  trading-house,  to  buy  powder  for  him.  Mugg  took  lun  If 
the  hand,  and  told  him  he  had  been  at  his  father's  house,  ana  liad  promiiM 
to  send  him  home.  Madokawando  demanded  a  ransom,  probably  to  MtUy 
the  owner  of  the  captive,  *^ fearing^  he  said  **'toht  killed  by  ntm,  ^heyifldtiUm 
up  wilhoul  he  were  there  to  conserS;  for  he  was  a  desperate  tnarif  jf  crossed^  md 
had  crambd  f  two  or  three  in  that  wmi,'"  Being  on  board  one  of  the  vetnli^ 
and  treated  to  some  liquor,  ^  he  walked  awhi&,'*  savs  Cobbet^  ^  to  and  again  oe 
the  deck,  and  on  a  sudden  made  a  stand,  and  said  to  Captain  Mtartj  *  Wdl 
captain,  since  it  is  so,  take  this  man :  I  freely  give  him  up  to  you ;  cany  hqi 
home  to  his  friends.' "  {  A  red  coat  was  given  to  Madokatvanda^  which  giVB 
him  great  satisfaction. 

The  historians  of  the  war  have  all  observed  that  the  prisoners  under  Jfr- 
dokatoando  were  remarkably  well  treated. 

In  February,  1677,  Major  fValdron,  and  Captain  Frosty  with  a  body  of  mm, 
were  sent  into  the  eastern  coast  to  obser\'e  the  motions  of  the  IndEunii  «Im 
still  remained  hostile.  At  Pemmaquid,  they  w^ere  invited  on  shore  to  hold  i 
treaty,  but  tlie  English  finding  some  weajious  concealed  among  thom,  tboa^ 
it  a  sufRcicnt  umbrage  to  treat  them  as  encuiies,  and  a  consideiaUe  llpi 
ensued,  in  which  many  of  the  Indians  were  killed,  and  several  taken  pria» 
ers ;  among  whom  was  a  sister  of  Madokawando.  He  had  no  knowmgoiif 
the  affair,  having  been  gone  for  several  mouths  at  a  great  distance  into  At 
country,  on  a  hunting  voyage. 

We  hear  no  more  of  Madokmcando  until  1691.  It  will  be  found  mnnfinsai 
in  the  account  of  Egeremetj  that  in  that  ycor  a  treatv  was  made  with  him  ad 
other  eastern  cliiofs.  This  was  in  November,  and  it  was  agreed  by  tken^ 
that,  on  tlie  first  of  Alay  following,  they  would  deliver  all  the  captives  in  thnr 
possession,  at  Wells.  "^But,"  says  Dr.  Mather^^  "as  it  was  not  upon  thejfai 
landj  but  in  their  canoes  upon  the  uHxtcr,  that  they  signed  and  sealed  tUi  ii- 
stnuneut ;  so,  reader,  we  will  bo  jealous  that  it  will  prove  but  a  fluctutiM 
and  unstable  sort  of  business ;  and  that  the  Indians  wUl  do  a  lie  as  thejmA 
to  do." 

Meanwhile  Madokawando^  among  other  important  expeditions  which  he 
])lanned,  attempted  one  upon  York,  in  wliich  he  succeeded  nearly  to  hb 
wishes,  if  not  Ix^yond  his  expectations.  Such  was  his  manner  of  attack,  tbtf 
the  English  scarco  knew  tneir  enemy ;  from  whence  they  came,  or  thdr 
numbers.  But  it  was  of\erwards  found  by  the  Indians'  own  confesnon,  ad 
some  cajitives  they  had  liberated,  that  Madokaioando  was  the  leader  in  the 
business.  Whether  he  had  during  the  winter  been  to  Canada,  and  sot  Ae 
assistance  of  some  Frenchmen,  or  whether  Castiens,  his  son-in-law,  and  sone 
other  Frenchmen  who  then  resided  among  liis  i^eople  at  Penobscot,  mve 
with  him,  we  cannot  take  it  upon  us  to  state ;  but  certain  it  is,  some  FVeneh 
were  in  his  company,  but  how  many  is  also  uncertain,  but  the  number  of 
Indians  was  stated  at  about  250.  It  was  on  Monday,  February  5,  in  the  |Mr 
1692,  early  in  the  morning,  that  York  avus  laid  in  aisles,  all  except  thne  v 
four  garrisoned  houses,  and  about  75  of  its  inhabitants  killed,  and  85  tikni 
captive. 

Such  only  escaped  as  reached  the  garrisons,  and  these  were  sununomdli 
surrender,  but  the  besiegers  dared  not  to  continue  long  enough  to  make  ay 
effectual  assault  upon  them,  and  thus  they  escaped.    The  wretched  ofNiffM 

*  A  treaty  was  signed  9ih  of  Dec.  1076.  Manuscript  Nor.  of  Rev.  T*  Cobbet,  It  mtj^ 
seen  in  Huhhard^s  Narrative. 

f  The  Indian  word  for  kiiUd.     Wood^s  N.  E.  Prottpect. 

X  Manuscript  Narrative,  before  cited.    Perhaps  this  was  the  viiTne  Captain  Moon  who  or- 
ried  the  news  of  PkUip^s  defeat  and  death  to  London  aAerwards.    See  Old  In diav  Csmi 
ICLB,  105. 

f  Magnalia,  vii.  76. 
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hurried  into  the  wilderness,  and  many  suffered  and  died  1)y  the  way. 
Tlie  Reverend  Skubael  Dummer^  minister  of  the  place,  a  man  in  high  estima- 
tkm  for  his  virtues,  was  about  the  first  victim ;  he  was  shot  as  he  was  mount- 
ing his  horse  at  his  own  door ;  his  wife  was  among  the  captives,  and  died  ui 
captivity.  York  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  tlie 
country.* 

Circumstances  having  thus  transpired,  the  English  had  very  little  reason  to 
eiqiect  an  observance  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  before  alluded  to,  yet  per- 
■ona  were  sent  to  Wells  to  receive  the  captives,  provided  they  should  be  of- 
Aied.  They  took  care  to  he  provided  witli  an  armed  force,  and  to  liave  the 
place  of  meeting  at  a  strong  place,  which  was  Storer's  garrison-house.  But, 
as  the  author  just  cited  observes,  **'  The  Indians  being  poor  musicians  for  keej)- 
img  qf  Hmtf  came  not  according  to  their  articles."  The  reason  of  this  we 
cannot  explain,  unless  the  warlike  apjjearauce  of  the  English  deterred  them. 
After  waiting  a  while,  CapUiin  Converse  surprised  some  of  tliem,  And  brought 
them  in  by  lorce,  and  liaviug  reason  to  believe  the  Indians  provoked  by  this 
time,  immediately  added  35  men  to  his  force.  These,  says  Mather,  **  were 
not  come  half  an  hour  to  Storer's  house,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1691,  nor  had 
thej  got  tlicir  Indian  xoetd  fiiirly  lighted,  into  tlieir  moutlis,  before  fierce 
JUmcty  witli  200  Indians,  made  an  attack  upon  the  garrison,"  f  but  were  re- 
pidaed  and  soon  drew  oft  Madokawando  was  not  here  in  person,  but  when 
m  knew  of  the  disaster  of  his  chief  captain,  he  said,  "My  brother  Moxus  has 
md$$ed  U  now,  hut  I  will  go  myself  the  next  year,  and  have  the  dog  Converse  out 
qfkiihoUr 

The  old  chief  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  appeared  before  the  garri- 
aon  93  June,  1602.  He  was  joined  by  Portneuf  and  Labrocre,  two  French 
officers,  with  a  body  of  their  soldiers,  and  their  united  strength  was  esti- 
mated at  about  500  men.  They  were  so  confident  of  success,  tliat  thev 
aoreed  before  tlie  attack,  how  the  prisoners  and  property  should  be  divided. 
CwMcne  had  but  15  men,  but  fortunately  there  arrived  two  sloops  witli  about 
aa  many  more,  and  supplies,  the  duy  bclbre  the  battle. 

Madokawando^s  men  had  imwisely  given  notice  of  their  approach,  by  firing 
Upon  some  cattle  they  mot  in  the  woods,  which  runnuig  m  wounded,  gave 
tne  inhaUtants  time  to  dy  to  the  garrison.  The  Indians  were  not  only 
aeconded  by  the  two  French  officers  and  a  company  of  their  men,  as  before 
obeerved,  but  Moxus,  Egeremet  and  fVorombo  were  also  among  them. 

They  began  the  attack  before  day,  with  great  fierceness,  but  af\er  continu- 
ing it  for  some  tune  without  success,  they  lell  upon  the  vessels  in  the  river ; 
and  here,  although  the  river  was  not  al)ove  twenty  or  thirw  feet  broad,  yet 
Cbey  met  with  no  better  success  than  at  the  garrison.  They  tried  many 
atntagems,  and  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  the  sloops  several  tunes,  bv  means 
of  fire  arrows,  but  it  was  extinguished  without  great  damage.  Tired  of 
Alia  eaqiosinff  themselves  and  throwing  away  their  ammunition,  they  return- 
ed again  to  the  garrison,  resolving  to  practi^-e  a  stratagem  upon  that,  and 
diua  ended  the  first  day  of  the  attack.  They  tried  to  ]>er8uade  the  English 
to  surrender,  but  finding  they  could  not  prevail,  made  several  desperate 
eharges,  in  which  tliey  lost  many.  Beginning  now  to  grow  discouraged, 
thay  sent  a  flag  to  the  garrison  to  effect  a  capitulation,  but  Converse,  being  a 
man  of  great  resolution,  replied,  ^  that  he  waiitod  nothing  but  men  to  come 
and  fight  him."  To  which  the  l)carer  of  the  flag  said,  **  Being  you  are  so 
aldiuif  why  doiCt  you  come  and  fight  in  the  open  fehl  like  a  many  and  notfght 
m  a  garrison  like  a  squaw  ?  "  Inis  attempt  proving  ineffectual  also,  thev  cast 
(BOt  many  threats,  one  of  which  was,  "  n'e  icill  cut  you  as  small  as  toobaco, 
^^bre  to-morrow  morning.^  The  captain  ordrrcd  tlicm  '^to  come  on,  for  he 
wanted  work." 

Having  nearly  spent  their  ammunition,  and  General  Labrocre  bein^  slain, 
diey  retired  in  die  night,  af)er  two  days'  siege,  leaving  several  of  their  dead 
bamnd;  among  whom  was  the  general  just  named,  who  was  shot  through 
Aa  head.    They  took  one  Englishman,  named  John  Diamond,  who  had  yen- 

•  M0gmalia,  rii.  Tl^WiUimutm,  Hut  fifaine  i.  638-«.  t  MagnaNa,  vii-IS. 
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tured  out  of  the  garrison  on  Bome  occasion,  whom  they  tortured  in  a 
barbarous  manner.  About  the  time  of  their  retreating,  tliey  fired  upon  the 
sloops,  and  killed  tlie  only  man  lost  by  the  vessels  during  the  BHWnh,  h 
the  attack  upon  the  vessels,  amon^  otlier  stratagems,  they  prepared  a  btCHU 
work  upon  wheels,  which,  uot^vit^lstanding  their  previous  experience  in  thh 
kind  of  engine,  ut  Brookfield  and  Saco,  they  again  resolved  to  try,  and  thens 
fore  endeavored  to  bring  it  close  to  tlie  edge  of  the  river.  Wlien  dnj 
had  got  it  pretty  near,  one  wheel  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  a  French  aokfia^ 
endeavoring  to  liit  it  out  with  his  shoulder,  was  shot  down  ;  a  second  vh 
ulso  killed  m  the  like  attempt,  and  it  was  abandoned.  They  also  buih  a  nft 
in  the  creek  above  the  vessels,  and  placed  on  it  an  immense  pile  of  combat 
tibles,  and,  setting  them  on  fire,  floated  it  down  towards  tlieni.  But  wb« 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  sloops,  tlie  wind  drove  it  on  shore,  and  thus  dnj 
were  delivered  from  the  most  dangerous  artifice  of  the  wliole.  For  it  wh 
said  that,  had  it  come  down  against  tliem,  they  could  not  buvo  saved  tiiei^ 
selves  from  the  fury  of  its  flames. 

As  late  as  1736  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  that  Madokauando  was  mc 
chief  sachem  of  tlie  Penobscots,  which  it  seems  no  one  in  his  li&tinw 
thought  of  questioning.  Nor  had  the  fact  at  this  time  been  questioned  but 
from  mercenary  motives.  A  claim  having  been  set  up  to  lands  upon  ft. 
George's  River,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  heirs  of  Governor  LevtnH  tlil 
falsehood  was  resorted  to,  to  maintain  it  The  foundation  of  Le^-erett's  cUn 
was  in  a  deed  dated  Pemmaquiil,  9  May,  1GQ4,  by  which  Madokawando  ooa- 
veyed  to  Sir  H'iUiam  Phips  the  tract  of  land  on  both  sides  of  St.  GeoifA 
River,  bounded  east  by  Wossomesskek  River,  west  by  Hatthett's  Cove  Uad, 
thence  by  a  line  to  the  uj)per  fiills  of  St  George's  River ;  also  Mastomqnoog 
Island  in  the  mouth  of  said  river,  and  St  George's  Islands.  A  valuable  ccfr 
sideration  is  said  to  have  been  paid,  but  what  it  was  does  not  appear  from  iki 
deed.  The  deiM)nents  called  Uj)on  afterwards  to  prove  Madokawando^a  power 
to  sell  that  tract,  state  tlie  consideration  variously,  though  none  of  them  difr 
nitely ;  some  said  Sir  WUliam  Phips  gave  a  large  amount  in  money,*  ad 
one  that  he  gave  a  hafftUL\    To  tliis  deed  were  the  following  signaturea:^ 

Signed,  staled  and  delivered  in  The  mark  of 

presence  of  Madokawando,  ^  fSafammt 

The  mark  21  q/*  Edgar  Emit,  ofPenohscot^     ^^anaamL 

Sagamore  of  Kennebek, 
The  mark  4$  ©/"Wenemouet, 

ooztn  to  Madokawando. 
The  mark  X  of  J onn  Saugmore, 

of  Sheepsgut  River,  interpreter. 
Also  6  or  7  whites. 

From  an  examination  of  the  various  afiidavits  before  mentioned  we  deriif 
the  following  mteresting  historical  facts  in  the  life  of  Madokawando ;  fk 
that  he  died  in  1698,  and  was  succeeded  by  Wenamouet,  or,  as  his  name  k 
sometimes  spelled,  ^VenoegoncL  This  appears  from  the  deposition  of  Cb^ 
tain  Cyprian  Souihackj  who  further  savs  ^  that  he  was  with  Madokaisatm^ 
when  a  present  of  10  barrels  of  guifpowder,  a  quantity  of  fire-armi,  ■■■ 
some  clothes,  were  delivered  him  by  Governor  }ViUebone,  which  waa  a 
sent  liim  by  tlie  Kine  of  France."  **  And  that  Monsieur  Cajfoin 
the  said  Madokawarukrs  daughter." 

Joseph  Bane  denosed,  *^that,  in  1G91,  he  was  with  Tlieodore  mMiamm, 
of  Newcastle,  in  N.  Hampshire,  Esq.,  said  Jhkxnson^s  ^vife,  and  Mn.  ESsd 
JUcock  of  Portsmouth,  widow,  and  many  others  at  tlie  house  of  Aioi 
Moxdton  of  York  in  the  countv  of  York,  when  they  were  taken  captirvM 
a  laree  number  of  Indians,"  that  Madokawando  was* then  commander « 
said  Indians,  and  was  then  reputed  chief  sachem  of  Penobscot  Bsm 
fiirther  relates  that  he  was  sold  to  an  Amaroscoggen  Indian,  with  wbom  It 
lived  till  1699,  and  that  he  was  present  when  Mculokawando  ordered 
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•Mdmon,  who  was  his  captive,  to  write  to  the  governor  of  Maasachusetti  tm 
•end  a  vessel  to  Sagadahok  with  goods  to  redeem  the  captives ;  that  it  wu 
aecordinffly  sent  there,  and  Mdnton^  his  wife,  and  about  40  others  wece 
redeemed. 

/oAn  Longky  was  taken  prisoner  at  Groton  in  July,  1694,  and  was  servant 
to  Madokawando  two  years  and  a  half 

The  inhabitants  of  Black  Pouit  gave,  yearly,  a  peck  of  com  each  to  Ma 
dokattandoy  as  an  acknowledgment  that  he  was  sachern  of  Penobscot 

In  1090  Tobias  Oakman  was  taken  by  tlie  Indians  at  Black  PoLdl  At 
which  time  he  says  he  **  iiersonally  knew  Edrar  Emd  who  was  then  chief 
OBchcm  of  Kcnebeck  aim  Squando  who  was  Sicn  chief  sachem  of  Saco,  imd 
MbaruB  who  was  then  chief  sachem  of  ^foridgawock,  and  Shepcot  John  who 
was  then  chief  sachem  of  Shepscot  and  with  Oorumby,  who  was  then  chief 
flachem  of  Pejemscot"  Oakman  was  taken  prisoner  by  30  Indians  in  3 
partivts  under  a  chiefs ;  one  from  Penobscot,  one  from  Norridgewok  and  the 
other  from  Pejepscot ;  MadokaioandOf  Moxua  and  Ooruwiby  being  the  respec- 
tive sachems ;  hence  Madokawando  was  sachem  of  Penobscot  at  that  time. 

In  tlie  treaty  which  the  eastern  chiefs  made  with  Sir.  WUliam  Phipi  at 
Femmaquid,  11  August,  KJUS,  the  following  hostages  were  delivered  to  the 
English  to  ensure  its  observance.  *^  Ahasbamham et,  brother  to  Edger  Emd ; 
WxifOMOUETT,  cousin  to  Madokawando ;  Baoatawa  wonoon,  and  Shexpscott 

A  daughter  of  Madokawando^  as  we  have  seen,  married  the  Baron  Dt  Ow- 

Nff,  bv  whom  he  had  several  children. 

Id  all  of  our  former  editions  we  cave  Lahonian*8  account  of  Casieim  in  a 
and  in  the  French  language ;  but  it  having  been  suggested  by  friends, 
dittt  it  should  not  only  occupy  a  place  in  the  text,  but  be  rendered  in  Ekiglidi, 
I  impove  the  opportunity  to  make  the  change. 

The  Baron  Ik  SL  CasUinSf  a  gentleman  of  Oleron  in  Beam,  having  for 
about  20  years  resided  among  the  Abenakis,  gained  so  much  of  their  esteem, 
dittt  they  regarded  him  as  their  tutelar  deity.  He  had  been  an  officer  of  the 
Guixnan  regiment  in  Canada ;  but  when  that  regiment  was  disbanded,  he 
cut  nimself  among  tlie  savages,  of  whom  he  learned  their  language.  He 
took  from  them  a  wife  after  tlieir  manner,  preferring  tlie  forests  of  Acadie, 
-  to  the  Pyrcnean  mountains,  which  environ  his  native  country.  He  lived, 
during  the  first  years  of  Ids  abode  with  the  Indians,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
Ipun  a  respect  from  them,  above  what  can  be  imagined.  They  made  him 
peat  chief,  which  is  the  same  as  sovereign  of  the  nation,  and  by  little  and 
ntde  he  has  worked  up  a  fortune,  which  any  otlier  man  would  have  turned 
lo  good  account,  and  withdrawn  from  the  country  with  two  or  tliree  hundred 
IlKMisand  crowns  of  ^Id  in  his  coffers.  However,  he  only  uses  it  to  buy 
merchandise,  with  which  to  make  presents  to  his  Indian  brethren,  who, 
irhen  they  return  from  their  hunting  excursions,  reimburse  him  for  his 
nments  with  a  triple  amount  in  beaver.f  The  ffoveraors  of  Canada 
dbect  him,  and  those  of  New  England  fear  him.  He  has  several  daughters, 
■n  of  whom  are  advantageously  married  to  Frenchmen,  with  each  a  rich 
Aywiy.  He  has  never  changed  his  wife,|  showing  the  Indians  by  his 
enmpie  that  God  is  not  pleased  with  inconstant  men.  It  is  said  tliat  he  has 
CDdeavored  to  convert  these  poor  people,  but  that  his  words  produce  no 
flood  fruit,  and  hence  it  is  of  no  use  for  the  Jesuits  to  preach  the  truths  of 
Ghrittianity  to  them ;  yet  these  &thers  relax  not  their  labors,  and  consider 
I  fltaX  to  confer  baptism  upon  a  dying  infimt  repays  them  ten  fold  for  the  enf- 
[     ftfingB  and  privations  they  experience  in  living  among  that  people.§ 

I 

I         *  Walda^i  Defence,  38^— Tbe  names  of  these  hostages  differ  materially  from  ihoM  in  the 
Mnnaiia.  vii.  85. 
yWe  nould  think  that  to  a  man  of  a  sordid  mind,  this  was  "  tuminr  a  fortone  to  good 

"    ^A  thtA  this  amooBts  to  a  denial,  as  Mr.  Halket  reads  it,  {Ndtt  on  the  Awurkan  hidiam, 

fln^)  tint  CatieSm  had  but  ooe  wife,  we  do  not  agree.    His  not  changing  his  wife,  {B  ftm 

'    pmm»  chamgi  de/eMuneA  mif^t  be  true,  if,  as  some  assert,  he  had  severd  ml  the  tam* 

4  JfaMtnst  is  rAmtnqm,  iL  29, 90. 

'  as* 
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The  town  uow  called  CasHne,  on  the  Penobscot  River,  wbb  the  ,plaoe  «f 
the  residence  of  tlie  l<Vencli  baroni  and  a  son  of  his  succeeded  him  in  At 
sachemdom  of  the  Peuobscots.  He  was  with  IbervilU  at  the  capture  of 
Pemmaquid  in  169G,  in  which  ex])editiou  he  led  200  Indians.  Captain  CftaftL 
of  whom  we  have  8i>oken  before,  comiiiaudcd  the  fort,  whicn  \nm  wdl 
manned  and  suj)plied,  having  15  pieces  of  camion  and  90  nicn,  but  burco- 
dered  it  in  a  cowardly  manner.  He  helped  defend  Port  Royal  in  1706^  m 
defence  of  which  he  was  wounded  in  1707.  He  finally  retired  to  his  naliie 
country,  where  he  ended  his  davs.  In  1G88,  Governor  .hidroSy  viith  an  ami- 
meut,  took  posscssjon  ot'Castairvs  village,  plundered  Iiis  house,  and  committed 
otlier  depredations,  but  himself  Oiscuped  h\  17^1,  his  sou  Avas  seized  by 
the  English,  and  carried  to  Boston ;  but  they  not  lung  al\er  set  him  at  liberty. 

Some  have  endeavored  to  ground  an  argument  upon  tlie  similarity  of  ine 
name  of  this  chief  to  that  of  Madock  tlio  Welshman,  tliat  the  eastern  le- 
diaus  were  descended  from  a  Welsh  colony,  who,  in  1170,  left  tliat  couBtiy, 
and  were  never  heard  of  afler.  The  story  of  some  white  Indians  speakiB| 
Welsh,  on  tlie  Missouri  River,  has  gained  supporters  in  former  and  lattv 
periods.* 

Moxus,  or,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  JlgamaguSj  was  also  a  noted  chieC 
We  can  add  litde  concerning  him,  to  what  has  already  been  said.  AAw 
McuMuxwando  was  dead,  and  the  war  between  the  French  and  £nffliah  i 
had  ceased,  the  eastern  chiefs  were  ready  to  submit  to  terms.  Monu 
the  successor  of  MadokawandOf  and  when  delegates  were  sent  into  the 
em  country  to  make  peace  >^ith  the  Indians,  in  1699,  his  name  stood  fal 
among  the  sixers  of  the  treaty .f    He  concluded  another  treaty  ^ith 

Dudley,  in  1702.    The  next  year,  in  conipany  with  ffanungondy  A^ 

and  a  number  of  French,  he  invested  Captain  March  in  the  fort  at 
Afler  using  every  endeavor  to  take  it  by  assault,  they  had  recoune  to  At 
following  stratagem.  They  began  at  the  water's  edge  to  undermine  kbf 
digging,  but  were  prevented  by  tlie  timely  arrival  of  an  armed  vessel  umIk 
Captain  Southack,  They  had  taken  a  vessel  and  a  freat  Quantity  of  pfaadaL 
About  200  canoes  were  destroyed,  and  tlie  vessel  retaken.  From  wUA 
circumstance  it  may  be  inferred  that  their  number  was  great. 

Moxus  was  at  Casco  in  1713,  to  treat  with  the  English,  and  at  Gc4Mgelw% 

ru  Arowsike  Island,  in  1717.    There  were  seven  other  chiefs  who  atteiU 
at  the  time  and  place  last  mentioned. 

MuGO  was  a  chief  among  the  Androscoggins,  and  vexy  conspicuous  in  the 
eastern  war  of  1G7G-7,  into  which  he  seems  to  have  been  brought  bv  the 
same  cause  as  Madokawando,  already  stated.  He  had  been  very  firiemUf  li 
the  Enfflish,  and  had  lived  some  time  with  them. 

On  uie  12  October,  1G76,  he  made  an  assault  upon  Black  Pomtyiiovii 
Scarborough,  with  about  100  warriors.    All  the  inhabitants  being  gatbendinlB 
one  fortified  place  upon  that  point,  a  few  hands  mi^ht  have  delenaed  itap' 
oil  the  Indians  on  that  side  of  the  country.^    Whde  the  captain  of  the 
son  was  gone  out  to  hold  a  talk  >\itli  Muggy  the  people  fled  from  the  _ 
and  took  all  their  effects  along  witli  them.    A  few  of  his  own  servantt^  biSF 
ever,  remained,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  cliief,  who  treated  them  ka^^ 
When  Fronds  Card  was  a  prisoner  amone  his  men,  he  told  him  *^ihid  Ic  W 
found  out  the  way  to  hum  Boston^  and  laughed  much  about  the  En^A; 
saying  he  would  nave  all  their  vessels,  fishing  islands,  and  whole  costfR 
and  bragged  about  his  great  numbers.    lie  was  killed  at  Black  Point,  oo  K 
Mav,  the  same  place  where,  the  year  before,  he  had  had  such  good  succesa  Hi 
had  besieged  the  garrison  three  days,  killed  three  men,  and  taken  one  ciyAc 
The  celebrated  Sumon,  who  had  done  so  much  mischief  in  many  places  m 
with  him  here.    Lieutenant  TSppin,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  '^msdei 

*  See  JaDSon's  Stranger  in  AmericOf  270,  ed.  44o.  London,  1807 ;  Unieersal  Maigatm,^ 
xciii.  21 ',  Dr.  Soulhey's  Preface  to  his  Madock ;  Bouquet's  Erped.  against  QIU9  MrfMM^ A 
ed.  4(o.  London,  17*66;  Kcr's  Travel*  in  America,  167— 1T2;  Rurk,  Hist.  IViimm^  ff 
Beatty.  Joun  24:  Moulton's  New-York,  i.  45.;  Barton's  Physical  Jcmr,  L  pL  £  V 
CvbM.  Mag.  for  1787. 

t  Magnalia,  viL  94.   It  is  dated  7  Jan.  1698-9.  i  Hubbud,  Btd.  Wm9,  ■.& 
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auece8Bf\il  shot  upon  an  Indian,  that  was  observed  to  be  very  busy  and  bold 
in  the  assault,  who  at  that  tune  was  deemed  to  be  Synumj  the  arch  villain  and 
incendiary  of  all  the  eastward  Indians,  but  proved  to  be  one  almost  as  good 
u  himself^  who  was  called  Mogg.^  * 

STM02f,  just  named,  was  a  troublesome  fellow,  who  continued  to  create 
oousiderable  alarm  to  the  inhabitants  upon  the  Merrimack  Uiver,  in  tlie  vicin- 
ity of  Newbury  and  Amcsbury,  about  which  piirt  seems  to  have  been  his 
midence,  as  late  as  the  month  of  July,  1677.  On  the  9th  of  July,  six  Indians 
were  seen  to  go  into  tlio  bushes  not  far  irom  the  giurison  at  Amcshury ;  two 
days  before,  several  men  had  been  killed  in  the  neighborhood,  and  one  woman 
wounded,  whose  name  was  Quimby.  Symon  was  tlie  ulloged  leader  of  the 
party  wliich  committed  the  de]ircdatioi).  Mrs.  i^irmby  was  sure  that  it  was 
be  who  *^  knocked  her  on  the  head,"  and  she  knew  the  names  of  many  of  the 
rest  with  him,  and  named  Andrew,  Ceojffrey,  and  Joseph.  She  begged  of  Svmon 
not  to  kill  her.  He  replied,  ^  Hlty,  ^oodwife  ^uimby^  do  ytm  think  that  I  wSl 
km  wm?^  She  said  she  was  afraid  he  would,  l^ecause  he  killed  all  the 
£iaglish.  Swnon  then  suid,  ^  I  will  give  quarter  to  never  an  English  dog  of 
Tou  all,**  and  then  gave  her  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  did  not  haj)pen  to  hurt 
her  much ;  at  whicn,  bemg  a  woman  of  great  courage,  she  tlirew  a  stone  at 
lliin ;  he  then  turned  upon  her,  and  ^*  struck  her  two  more  blows,"  at  which 
■he  fell,  and  he  lefl  her  ibr  dead  Before  he  gave  hor  tlie  last  blows,  she 
cdUed  to  the  garrison  for  help.  lie  told  her  she  need  not  do  that,  for,  said 
hbf  "I  will  have  that  too,  by  and  by."  Symon  was  well  known  to  many  of 
die  inhabitants,  and  especially  to  Mrs.  Quimby,  as  he  had  formerly  lived  with 
her  ftther,  H'ilUam  Ourood^  In  April,  1677,  ^fmon  and  his  companions  burnt 
the  house  of  Edward  neymouth  at  Sturgeon  Creek,  and  plundered  the  house 
of  one  Crmoley,  but  did  not  kill  him,  because  he  hua  shown  kindness  to 

|Mioh*«  grandmother4 

Sjfmon  was  one  of  the  Christian  Indians,  as  were  Andrew,  Geoffrey,  PtUr^ 

id  eeveral  others  of  the  same  company,  a  circumstance  whicli,  with  many, 

■luch  aggravated  their  ofiencos.  The  irruption  just  mentioned  is  thus  re- 
Itttod  by  Mr.  Hubbard :  §  **  Symon  and  Andrew,  the  t>vo  brethren  in  iniquity, 
with  a  few  more,  adventured  to  come  over  Pascataqua  River  on  Portsmouth 
Mde,  when  they  burnt  one  house  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  town,  and 
took  a  maid  and  a  young  woman  captive ;  one  of  tliem  haviug  a  young  child 
in  her  arms,  with  which  not  willing  to  be  troubled,  they  ^ve  leave  to  her 
diet  held  it,  to  leave  it  with  an  old  woman,  whom  the  Indian  Symon  spared 
beceuee  he  said  she  had  been  kind  to  his  grandmother ;  yet  one  of  the  two 
captives  escaped  from  their  hands  two  days  ai\er,  as  did  the  other,  April  22, 
Wno  gave  notice  of  the  Indians,  (being  not  so  narrowly  looked  to  as  they 
iMed  to  do  others.") 

It  was  on  3  May,  lG7<i,  that  Symon,  Andrew  and  Peter  fell  upon  the  house 
of  Thomas  IRmbal,  of  hradioTa,  killed  him,  and  carried  off  his  wile  and  five 
diildren  into  the  wilderness.  ||  Having  on  the  whole  concluded  to  make 
peoee  with  the  English  while  they  could,  did,  before  the  end  of  six  weeks, 
leiitore  the  captives.  Instead  of  improving  the  op[)ortunity  of  securing  their 
fliendehip,  the  English  seized  Symon  and  Andrew,  and  confined  them  in  the 
jiH  at  JDk>ver.  This  treatment  they  considered,  as  very  naturally  they  should, 
enlj  a  precursor  of  something  of  a  different  character;  and  therefore  found 
Bneos  to  break  jail,  and  make  good  their  escape.  They  joined  their  eastern 
ftiendiyand  hence  followed  monv  other  cruelties,  some  of  which  we  have 
aheedy  related.  About  the  first  clenrcdation  which  followed*  their  flight  fi^m 
Dover,  was  committaKi  at  Greenlano.  One  John  Keniaton  was  killed,  and  hie 
honee  biumed.  A  writer  of  that  day,  af\er  observing  that  the  perpetrators  of 
dM  outrage  were  l^fmon,  Andrew,  and  Peter,  observes  that  tliey  were  the  **  three 
M  bad  in  priioii,  and  riH>uld  have  killed,"  and  closes  with  this  exclamation, 


*  JKff.  N.  England.  f  MS.  DocumeDts.  |  Belknap's  N.  HanuMre, 

4  ASK.  N.  Englmtd,  631. 

I  See  the  very  creditable  Hittory  of  HaverhiU,  (p.  53.)  by  ilk.  Myriek,  for  other  interesUi^     ^^ 
partieuliis  reqieeting  this  aflhir.  «^ 
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**  The  good  Lord  pardon  us."  *    Thus  some  considered  they  had  need  €f  y^ 
don  for  not  dealing  with  more  rigor  towards  the  Indians ! 

One  of  the  most  iniport(int  actions  iu>  which  Symon  was  engaged  ranriBi 
to  be  related.  Mr.  Anthony  Brackettj  who  lived  at  Back  Cove,  upon  a  kip 
estate  now  owned  in  jmrt  by  Mr.  Deering  of  Portland,  had  been  Tinted  Ijf 
Symon,  occasionally,  who,  like  Toiosorij  in  tlie  case  of  Clarke  at  £el  BiwK,  m 
Plimouth,  had  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  tlie  situation  of  hie  hooM 
and  family.  On  tlie  9tli  of  August,  lG/(i,  8omc  Indians  had  killed  one  of  J^hI- 
eWa  cows.  Brackett  immediately  complained  to  Symon  bf  the  outrage,  wbt 
promised  to  bring  to  hun  the  perpetrators.  Meanwhile  a  complaint  was  d^ 
spatched  to  Major  WcMron  at  Dover,  which  might  have  been  the  <»U8e  of  the 
course  Symon  mimediately  afler  pursued ;  lor,  if,  when  he  had  promiaed  •» 
aid  in  adjustiug  the  afiair,  he  learned  that,  at  the  same  time,  a  force  had  baei 
secretly  applied  for,  it  is  a  sufficient  rcasou,  in  tliis  ruffled  state  of  thiD& 
that  he  sliould  show  himself  an  enemy,  as  he  did,  on  the  morning  of  nt 
11th,  two  days  after  the  injury  was  done.  Friday  was  the  11  Augmt,  and  k 
was  early  in  the  morning  that  Shpnon  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  party,  at  Ifaa 
house  of  Captain  Anthony  Brackett.  ^  I'hese  are  the  Indians,"  aaid  he,  '^tlat 
killed  the  cow."  No  sooner  was  this  said,  than  the  house  was  entered,  aad 
the  guns  seized  upon  belonging  to  the  family.  Brackett  then  asked  what  waslht 
meaning  of  their  .carriage,  and  Symon  replied,  ^So  it  must  be,"  and  demandad 
of  him  whctlier  he  would  go  with  tliem,  as  a  captive,  or  be  killed ;  to 
he  answered,  that  if  the  case  were  so,  he  preferred  to  serve  aa 
tive ;  Symon  tlien  said  tliey  must  be  bound,  and,  accordingly,  Mk 
his  wife,  (who  was  a  daughter  of  J^Kchael  Mitton^)  and  a  negro,  were 
Mrs.  Bracketts  brother  MUhaniel,  only  son  of  M,  MiSouj  was  of  tti 
family,  and  made  some  resistance  when  tliey  were  about  to  bind  faim,  ad 
was  killed  upon  the  B\)ot,  The  rest,  BrackeU,  his  wife  and  five  children  mm 
carried  awav  prisoners.  They  continued  in  captivity  until  the  NofeaJw 
following,  when  some  of  them  found  means  to  enect  an  escape ;  which 
sinrularly  fortunate,  and  worth  relating.  In  their  wanderinga,  Choae 
held  them  captive,  c^me  to  the  north  side  of  Casco  Bay.  Here  news  rei 
the  Indians  that  Arowsike  Island  had  been  captured  by  their  brethren,  ad 
they  at  once  determined  to  share  in  the  booty ;  so,  in  their  hurry,  their 
ness  for  the  spoil  of  Arowsike  outweighed  Uieir  fears  of  losing  their  [ 
ers.  Therefore  they  promised  Captain  Brackett  and  tlie  rest,  that  if  they 
come  afler  them,  they  should  have  a  share  in  the  good  things  which  hid 
been  taken ;  and  accordingly  set  off  and  left  them.  Mrs.  Brackettj  taking  id- 
vantage  of  tlieir  good  feeling,  iust  before  they  left,  asked  them  for  mmw 
meat,  which  was  readily  granted ;  she  found  an  old  birchen  canoe,  which  hid 
been  probably  abandoned  by  the  Lidians,  by  reason  of  its  beiu^  nc«riy  hnkr 
en  up,  but  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  an  escape :  and  with  the  help  of 
a  needle  which  Mrs.  Brackett  also  found  in  an  old  house  at  that  plaM,  ifci 
was  enabled  so  to  mend  the  canoe,  that  it  wafted  herself  and  child,  her  fai^ 
band  and  the  negro  man  to  the  opposite  shore  of  the  bay,  a  distance  of  eigll 
or  nine  miles,  in  safety.  They  hardly  could  have  ex])f'cted  but  what,  oo 
landing  near  Black  Point,  tliey  would  have  been  in  the  very  presence  of  ^ 
dians,  yet  it  so  happened  that  although  they  had  but  just  destroyed  the  mdiB- 
ments  there,  they  had  all  left  the  place.  And  a  vessel,  which  happened  v«y 
fortunately  in  that  neighborhood,  took  them  in  safety  to  Portsmouth. 

The  wife  of  Captain  Anthony  Brackett  should  not  be  overlooked  in  emini- 
ratmff  the  heroines  of  our  country.  Her  name  was  Ann*  She  die  d  aflcr  tUi 
war,  but  the  time  is  not  ascertained.  Her  husband  married  again,  a  daiightar 
of  Abraham  Drake^  Senior,  of  Hampton,  whose  name  was  Susannah,\  by  wbnm 
he  had  several  children.  When  Colonel  Churdi  had  tlie  nioniorafile  Ml 
with  the  Indians  at  Casco,  21  September,  1689,  Captain  Bmdtefl  was  kiwL 
After  this  his  wife  and  children  went  to  her  fathers  at  Hampton,  but  finl(f 
returned  to  their  possessions. 

We  are  now  to  commence  upon  the  recital  of  one  of  tho  most  horrid 
sacres  any  where  recorded — the  sacking  of  Dover  by  tlie  famous  chiefb 


Hitt,  N.  England,  i.  158.  t  HubbardPt  Nar.  and  HlUiw'f  Portland,  i.  143-ia& 
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kamagua  and  Mcusandowdj  aud  tho  barbarous  murder  of  Major  Waldron  and 
many  of  liis  people. 

KANKA>1AGUS,  commonly  in  the  histories  called  Hogkins,  Hawkins,  or 
JiUktnf,  was  u  Pennakook  sachem,  and  an  artful,  porsevering,  faithful  man,  as 
long  as  he  could  depend  upon  the  Eu^lish  for  protection,  liut  when  (jovernor 
Cranfidd,  of  New  Hampsmre,  used  his  endeavors  to  bring  rlown  tlie  Mohawks 
to  destroy  the  eastern  Indians,  in  1684,  who  were  constantly  stirred  up  by  the 
French  to  commit  deprcdjitions  upon  the  Englisii,  Kankamagus,  knowing  the 
Holiawks  made  no  distinction  wlnrre  they  cumc,  fled  to  the  eastward,  and 
joined  the  AnLh*oscoggins.  lie  hod  a  furt  upon  tliat  river,  where  his  family 
and  that  of  anotlier  sache'm,  called  JVorombos,  or  ^Voromho,  lived  But  before 
he  fled  bis  couutry,  he  addressed  several  letters  to  tho  governor,  which  dis- 
cover his  fi.lelity  as  well  as  his  fears ;  and  from  which  there  is  no  doubt  but 
he  would  always  gladly  have  lived  in  his  own  couutry,  and  on  the  most  inti- 
mate and  friendly  terms  with  tho  English,  to  whom  he  had  become  attached, 
and  liad  adopted  much  of  tlieir  manner,  and  could  read  and  wTite,  but  foi 
the  reasons  just  stated.  The  following  letters  fuUv  explain  the  situation  of 
his  mind  and  his  feelings,  at  the  time  he  expected  the  Mohawks  would  ravage 
his  country : — 

^  JMoy  15(^  1685.  Honor  governor  my  JHtmL  You  my  friend  I  desire  your 
wonkip  and  your  poufer,  because  I  hope  you  can  do  som  great  mailers  this  one,  1 
ampoar  and  naked,  and  have  no  men  at  my  place  because  I  afraid  aUways  Mohogs 
Ae  tiiU  kill  me  every  day  and  nighL  If  your  worship  when  please  pray  help  me  you 
90  hi  Mohogs  iM  meal  my  place  ai  Malamake  River  called  Panukkog  and  J\a- 
hJAogf  I  uSl  sitbmit  your  worship  and  your  power.  And  now  I  want  pouder  and 
o/mmifAon,  shait  and  guns,  because  1  have  forth  at  my  horn,  and  I  plani 

This  aU  Indian  hand,  but  pray  you  do  consider  your  humble  servant, 

Simon  Detooi^m,*  JOHN  HOGKINS, 

Joseph  X  Toask,  PETEr  (^  Robin, 

Ki!fe  S  IIarrt,  Mr.  Jorge  X  RoDunNoxvuKous, 

Sam  Co  Li2*is>  Mr.  Hope  X  HoTH,f 

Wapeocaziat  rtfl  Saouacuuwasuat,  John  Toneh, 

Old  X  Robin  ,  John  do  Canowa, 

Mamanosoues  f  Andra.  John  X  Owamosimmin, 

Natonill  {|  Indian. 

The  same  day,  as  appears  by  the  date  of  it,  Hogkins  wrote  tho  following 
letter,  wliich  bears  the  same  signature  as  the  above : — 

**  Honor  iUr.  (Sovemor, — JVW  this  day  I  com  your  house,  Ivant  se  you,  and  I 
irmg  my  hand  at  before  you  I  want  shake  hand  to  you  if  your  worship  whenplecue, 
llm  receive  my  hand  then  shake  your  hand  and  my  hand  You  my  friend  because 
Iftmember  at  old  time  when  live  my  grant  father  and  grant  mother  then  English- 
wstn  COM  UuM  country,  (hen  my  grant  father  and  Englishmen  they  make  a  good 
government,  they  friend  allwayes,  my  erant  father  living  at  place  ceiled  Malamake- 
ruer,  other  name  chtf  NdiuJkko  and  ranvkkog,  that  one  reytr  ^at  many  names 
tmd  I  bring  you  this  few  skins  at  this  first  time  I  will  give  my/nend 
I  **  7%t9  all  Indian  hand 


The  two  following  are  from  the  same. 

*  Pkaat  your  worthip, — /  will  inireat  you  malther  you  mu  friend  now  [  ] 

ikuifmy  Indian  he  do  you  long  pray  you  no  put  your  law,  because  sain  my  Indians 
Jkvilsnm  men  mu/di  love  drunk  then  fie  no  know  what  he  do,  may  be  he  do  mischitf 
he  drunk  if  so  pray  you  must  let  me  know  what  he  done  because  I  will  ponis 

*  The  tame  called  Betokom  in  Oookin,  probably. — See  ante,  Book  il  Chap.  vii. 
t  Peibtpf  Hopehood, 
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him  about  what  he  haue  donCj  yo-u,  you  my  friend  if  you  desire  my  kusinesM,  Ikm 
sent  me  I  will  help  you  if  I  can.  Johji  Hcnikims." 


"  Mr.  Mason, — Prey  I  toant  speak  you  a  few  words  if  your  worship  u^n  y.^.— 
because  I  com  parfas  iiaill  speaJce  this  governor  but  he  go  away  so  he  say  at  lad 
night,  and  so  far  I  understand  this  governor  his  poicer  that  your  power  noi0,  m  kt 
speak  his  owti  Jturuth,  Pray  if  you  take  what  1  tcani  pray  com  to  me  because  I 
want  go  horn  at  this  day.     Your  humble  servant, 

^*Juay  1(3, 1(>85.  John  IIogkins,  Indian  sagmorJ* 

About  the  time  tlicse  letters  were  >\Titten,  i)ersons  were  sent  amoiig  the 
IndlaiiH  to  ascertuiu  whctber,  as  was  rc{)orted,  they  were  ussiiining  a  warlika 
attitude.  Those  to  whom  the  inquiry  was  iDtrusted,  on  their  return  repoit- 
ed,  ^  tliat  ibur  hidiaus  came  from  Ibrt  Albany  to  the  fort  at  Penacook,  and  in- 
formed them  [the  Indians  there]  that  all  the  Mohawks  did  declare  tJiey  wwild 
kill  all  Indians  from  Uncas  at  Mount  Hope  to  the  eastward  as  far  as  Pegj'pseot 

**  The  reason  of  JVatombamat,  sagamore  of  Saco,  departed  his  place  wai^  b^ 
cause  the  same  news  was  brought  there,  as  himself  dt:clared,  upon  reading 
my  orders  at  Pcnacook.  JSTatombamat  is  gone  to  carry  the  Indians  down  Is 
the  same  place,  where  tlujy  were  before  dejiartcd  from  us  on  Sunday  mon- 
ing,  and  desired  Captain  Hooke  to  meet  him  at  Saco  five  days  after.  Both 
sagamores  of  Penacook,  viz.  ff'onalanset  and  Mesandowit,  the  latter  of  wliitli 
is  come  down,  did  then  declare  they  had  no  intention  of  war,  neither  indeed 
are  they  in  any  posture  for  war,  being  about  24  men,  besides  squaws  end 
papooses.  The  reason,  they  said^  why  they  did  not  come  amouff  the  EUigU 
as  formerly,  was,  their  feur,  that  if  the  Mohawks  came  and  foumt  them,  uni 
they  should  fly  for  succor  to  the  English,  that  then  the  MohannLs  would  W 
all  the  English  for  harboring  them." 

Notwithstanding  this  state  of  aHairs,  commissioners  met  the  TwdiAw  qb 
the  8  September,  1685,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  **  between  the  subject!  of 
his  Majesty  King  James  U,  iiiliabiting  N.  Hampshire  and  Maine,  and  the  b- 
dions  inhabiting  the  said  provinces.^  The  articles  were  subscribed  on  Ihi 
port  of  the  Indians  by 

The  mark  ^  of  Mesaxdowit.  The  mark  ^  of  John  Nomoht, 
*^        X  of  Wahowah,  alias  Upsawak 

alias  HoPEHOon.  ^       5  of  Umbesnowak^ 

"         s^  of  Tecomorisick,  alias  Ronnii 

alias  JoaiAS. 

The  following  signers  agree  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  *!■ 
their  neighbors  have  done." 

The  mark  ^  of  Netambomet.  KANCAMAGUS,  alias 

^  of  Wahowah,  alias  Jourc  HAwxirra,  sagamore, 

Hopehood.  ^^^^  '^  insinjoneniy  19th  Tbtt^ 

•<  C  of  Ned  Higoon  1685,  his  □  trjzrk, 

"  3  ofNEwcoME  Baoebson,  a/ia«  Joseph  TiASO, 

his  ^  mark.     And  agreed  to  dl 
within  written. 

Whether  Hogkins  Vere  among  the  Penakooks  seized  by  Major  WMm 
about  ten  jrears  before,  is  not  certain,  or,  if  he  were,  it  is  not  probaUe  aj 
resentment  remained  in  his  breast  against  him  on  that  account,  as  the  Fton* 
nakooks  were  all  permitted  to  return  home ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  wuAi 
director  and  leader  in  the  dreadfiil  calamity  which  fell  upon  Waldnm  BBI 
long  afterward,  and  which  is  as  much  chargeable  upon  the  maltrestnat 
they  received  from  the  English,  at  least,  as  upon  any  agency  of  the  Fienck 
It  may  be  true  that  many  belonging  to  the  eastward,  who  were  seized  wiA 
the  Peimakooks,  and  sold  or  leil  in  foreign  countries,  had  found  their  ma 
back  among  their  friends  agaui,  and  were  ^lad  of  the  first  opportuniqr « 
reven^g  uiemselves  upon  Uie  author  of  their  imjust  expatriation. 

Major  Jfaldron  liyod  at  Dover,  then  called  by  its  Iniiian  name,  Qiwdbeli 
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in  New  Hompsbire,  in  a  strong  ^rrison-lioiise,  at  which  placo  were  also 
four  others.  Aankamagus  had  artfully  contrived  a  strutageui  to  cfTect  the 
surprise  of  the  place,  and  had  others  beside  the  Pennakooks  from  different 
places  ready  in  great  numbers,  to  prosticute  the  undertaking.  The  plan  was 
this.  Two  squaws  were  sent  to  eacli  gurrison-house  to  get  liberty  to  stay  for 
the  night,  and  when  all  should  l)e  asleep,  tlicy  were  to  open  tlie  gates  to  the 
warriors.  Masandotoet^  who  was  next  to  Kankama^rus^  waut  to  Major  JVal- 
dnm%  BXid  informed  him  that  the  Indiaus  would  come  tlie  next  day  and  trade 
with  him.  Wliih}  at  sup]KT  witii  tlie  major,  Masaiulowfi  said  to  him,  with  an  air 
of  familiarity,  **  Brother  JValdroii,  what  would  you  do  if  the  htrange  Indians 
should  come?*'  To  which  he  vauntingly  replied,  ^ that  he  could  assemble 
ail  huiidriHl  men  by  Hiding  up  his  finger."  In  thi^  security  the  gatrs  were 
o)>ened  at  midnight,  and  the  work  of  death  niged  in  all  its  lury.  One  corri- 
sou  onlv  escapi*d,  who  would  not  admit  the  squaws.  They  rusheuuito 
H'aldronfa  house  m  great  numbers,  and  while  some  guanled  the  door,  otliera 
commenced  the  slaughter  of  all  wiio  resisted.  Waldron  was  now  80  yeara 
of  age,  yet,  seizing  his  sword,  defended  himself  with  great  resolution,  and  at 
first  drove  tlie  Indians  before  him  from  room  to  room,  until  one  getting  be- 
hind him,  knocked  him  down  with  his  hatchet  They  now  seized  upon,  and 
dragged  him  into  the  great  room,  and  placed  him  in  an  armed  chair  upon  a 
table.  While  tlury  were  thus  dt^aling  with  tht;  master  of  the  house,  they 
obliged  tlie  family  to  provide  th(;m  a  supper,  which  when  they  had  eaten,  they 
took  off  his  clothes,  and  proceeded  to  torture  him  in  the  most  dreadful  man- 
ner. Some  jgnshed  his  breast  with  knives,  saying,  "  /  cross  ovi  my  account ;  ** 
others  cut  on  joints  of  his  fingers,  and  said  to  him,  "  JVow  loiU  your  fist  weigh 
apound?"* 

After  cutting  off  his  nose  and  ears,  and  forcing  them  into  his  moutli,  he 
became  fiiint  from  loss  of  blood ;  and  some  holdine  his  own  sword  on  end 
upon  the  floor,  let  hhn  fall  upon  it,  and  thus  ended  his  misery. 

The  Indians  had  heitu  ^n*atly  abused  and  wronged  in  their  trading  with 
the  whites,  and  it  is  a  tradition  to  this  day  all  over  that  part  of  the  country, 
that  Major  Waldron  took  great  advantage  of  them  in  trade,  and  did  not  cross 
out  their  accounts  when  they  had  paid  him ;  and  that,  in  buying  lieavcr,  his 
fiat  was  accounted  to  weigh  a  pound.  Although  he  may  have  tii&eu  no  more 
advantage  of  tlic  Indians  than  tlie  majority  of  Indian  traders,  yet,  at  tliis  dis- 
tant day,  extenuation  will  not  be  looked  for  in  impartial  accounts  of  the 
transactions  of  oiu*  ancestors  with  the  Indians. 

To  enumerate  the  villanies  practised  u|M)n  this  devoted  people,  would  be 
to  expose  to  everlasting  odium  the  majority  of  frontier  tradera  from  the 
earliest  to  the  present  time ;  but  true  histor}',  now-a-days,  is  but  little  read, 
and  little  indeed  where  the  facts  militate  against  tlie  pride  of  ancestry.  A 
history  of  wrongs  and  sufTerings  preserved  only  to  be  read  by  those  who 
have  committed  them,  must  be  on  unwelcome  record !  It  was,  and  to  this 
day  ii?i,  in  many  ]ilaces,  a  uniform  practice  among  speculatora  or  land-jobbers, 
to  get  the  Indians  drunk,  and  then  make  their  iNirgains  with  them !  Li  the 
time  of  Philip's  war,  an  Androscoggin  Indian  said  **  that  he  had  given  an 
hsmdrtd pound  for  water  drawn  out  of  Mr.  P.  [Purchas]  his  well"*  But  to 
letum  to  our  narrative. 

Several  were  killed  at  each  of  the  garrison-houses  that  fell  into  their  hands. 
miey  kept  the  place  until  the  next  morning,  when,  after  collecting  all  the 

Snder  tliey  could  carry,  took  up  their  march,  witli  20  captives,  hito  the  wil- 
ness  towards  Canada ;  where  the  chief  of  them  were  bought  by  tlie  French, 
md  in  time  got  home  to  their  country  again.  Twenty-three  were  killed  be- 
ftre  theyleft  the  place.  This  affair  took  place  on  the  night  of  tlie  37th  of 
Jane,  1689,  Several  friendly  Indians  informed  the  English  at  Chelmirfbrd 
of  the  certainty  of  an  attack  upon  Dover,  and  they  caused  a  letter  to  be  de- 

*  HiMtardf  ii.  77.— TTionuu  Purctuxse's  house  at  Pcgc^'pscot  was  among  the  first  that  fell  a 
pny  to  the  eastern  Indians  in  Philip* s  war.  lu  the  bcgioiiinf  of  September,  about  20  of  them 
went  there,  and  at  first  offered  to  trade,  but  Mr.  Purcliase  and  his  son  being  from  home,  they 
look  what  they  liked  witboat  even  a«kine  the  price  of  it,  killed  a  few  sheep  and  calves,  ana 
departed.    v£d,lA,l6, 
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spatched  in  season  to  have  notified  the  people,  but  on  account  of  some  dahy 
at  Newbury  ferry,  the  benefit  of  that  iutormation  was  lost 

Four  years  after.  Colonel  Chunk  took  Worombo^i  fort,  in  which  were  Kmh 
kamagufa  wife  and  children.  This  fort  was  upon  4he  Androscoggin,  abool 
25  or  30  miles  from  its  mouth.  In  another  place,  we  have  given  a  liiitoiT 
of  Churches  expedition  to  this  fort.  The  prisoners  taken  here  informed  Ghra 
that  there  had  been  lately  a  great  council  held  there  by  the  Indians,  in  whidi 
^'many  were  for  peace  and  many  against  it;"  but  they  finally  agreed  to  go 
witli  300  warriors  to  Wells  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  to  offer  the  Engwh 
peace,  which  if  not  accepted,  they  would  then  fall  upon  them.  ^  If  tbij 
could  not  take  Wells,  then  they  resolved  to  attack  Piscataqua.  The  whleh| 
says  Church,  when  we  were  well  informed  of,  we  left  two  old  squawB  tlitt 
were  not  able  to  march,  gnuc  them  victuals  enough  for  one  week  of  their  owd 
com,  boiled,  and  a  little  of  our  pruisions,  and  buried  their  dead,  and  left  tbcm 
clothes  enough  to  keep  them  warmc,  and  left  the  wigwams  for  them  to  Ijo 
in :  gauc  them  orders  to  tell  their  friends  how  kind  we  were  to  them,  Indiog 
them  doe  the  like  to  ours.  Also  if  they  were  for  peace  to  come  to  goodmu 
SmalCa,  att  Barwick,  within  14  days,  who  would  attend  to  discourse  them; 
then  we  came  away  with  our  own  five  captiues,  [English  that  thej  had  d^ 
livered,]  and  nine  of  theirs."  • 

In  tlie  same  letter  we  are  informed  that  amon^  these  prisonen  wwi 
Kankaniagus^a  wife  and  four  children.  His  brother-in-law  was  taken,  bat  hi 
**  ran  away  from  thenu"  Among  the  slain  was  Kankamagiui'i  own  sister.  A 
girl  was  brought  away  whose  father  and  mother  had  been  slain  befmne  har 
eyes.  Two  of  the  children  of  fVorombo  were  also  among  the  prisoners^  sD  of 
whom  were  carried  to  Plimouth.  This  expedition  upon  the 
was  on  Sunday,  14  September,  1690. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Ckttrch  landed  at  Casco,  where  the  Indians  fell 


him  bv  Biiqjrise,  and  were  not  beaten  off  for  some  time,  and  then  Qoflylf 
hard  fighting.  This  was  on  the  21  Sejuember.  Chvrdi  had  seven  men  UU 
and  24  wounded,  two  of  whom  died  in  a  day  or  two  afler.  Tlie  Indians  whs 
made  this  attack  were  probably  led  by  Kankamagut  and  Worombo. 

HopEHOOD  was  a  chief  nearly  as  celebrated,  and  as  much  detested  in  Hi 
time,  as  the  chiefs  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken.  He  was  chief  of  the  tAi 
of  the  Keunebccks  generally  known  as  the  Nerigwoks.  He  was  the  soaof 
JRohinhood,  a  sachem  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  a  former  chapter.  AecosA- 
ing  to  some  writers  Hopehood  was  also  known  by  the  name  frohaufa*^  Tin 
career  of  his  warlike  exploits  'was  long  and  bloody.  Our  first  notice  of  hn 
is  in  PhUip^s  war,  at  the  attack  of  a  house  at  Newichewannok,  since  Benriek 
in  Maine.  Fifteen  p<^rsons,  all  women  and  children,  were  in  the  housei  •■■ 
Hopehood,  with  one  only  bo&^ide  liimseli^  Andrtw  of  Saco,  whom  we  have  b^ 
fore  mentioned  as  an  accomplice  with  Symon,  thought  to  surprise  them,  oi 
but  for  the  timely  discovery  of  their  approach  by  a  young  woman  whUi^ 
would  have  effected  their  purpose.  She  fastened  and  held  the  door,  wUb 
all  the  others  escaped  unobserved.  Hopehood  and  his  companion  htwA 
down  the  door,  and  knocked  the  girl  on  the  head,  and,  otherwise  woundiiig 
Jier,  loft  her  for  dead.  They  took  two  children,  wliich  a  fence  liad  kept  ftw 
escaping.  One  they  killed,  the  other  they  carried  off  alive.  The  yonig 
woman  recovered,  and  was  entirely  well  afterwards. 

One  of  the  most  important  actions  in  which  Hopehood  was  ensaged  hm 
tliat  against  Salmon  Falls  in  New  Hampshire,  which  is  minutely  detailed  W 
Charl^mx,  from  whose  history  we  translate  as  follows.  Three  expeditiona  M 
been  set  on  foot  by  Grovenior  FrorUenac,  the  troops  for  which  had  been  nmi 
at  three  places,  Montreal,  Three  Rivers,  and  Quebeck.  Those  raised  tf 
Three  Rivers  were  ordered  against  New  England ;  and  such  "was  the  Inilf* 
niflcance  of  that  place,  that  but  52  men  could  be  raised,  including  5  AlgOB* 
quins  and  20  Sokokis :  these  Indians  had  lately  returned  from  an  eastoa 
expedition.    They  had  at  their  head  one  of  the  officers  of  the  colo^j,  IB 

*  Manascript  letter  written  at  the  time  by  Churehf  and  sent  to  Oovenior  Hmdtka  if 
Ptimouth. 

t  Harri»f  in  his  Voyagei.  ii.  302,  who  lays  he  wai  a  Huron}  but  ai  be  cites  ao \ 
we  know  not  how  be  came  by  hia  inforauaioo. 
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whom  could  be  intrusted  the  execution  of  on  eDtcrpriso  of  such  a  nature, 
witli  the  greatest  contidrnce  ;  sudi  is  the  testimony  which  Count  FrorUenae 
gave  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  ut  the  time  to  M.  Je  Seignday.  That  officer 
WBM  the  Sieur  Hertel,  In  the  small  company  which  he  commanded,  ho  had 
three  of  his  sons  and  two  of  his  nephuw^s ;  viz.  The  Sieur  Crcvier,  Lord 
of  S.  Drancois,  and  the  Sieur  Gatineatu 

He  left  Three  Rivers  tlie  28  January  1G90,  proceeding  directly  south  into 
the  coimtr}',  leavinjr  Lake  Champluin  to  his  left,  tlien  tumin?  to  the  eost^  and 
after  a  lono;  and  ru^i^^cd  march  lie  arrived  on  tlie  27  *  Marcii,  near  Salmon 
Falls,!  which  he  had  reconnoitn>d  by  his  spies.  He  then  divided  his  men 
into  three  companies  ;  the  first,  composed  of  15  men,  was  ordered  to  attack 
a  large  fortified  house.  The  second,  consisting  of  11  men,  was  ordered  to 
seize  upon  a  fort,  defended  by  four  iMUStioiis.  The  third,  wliich  Herid  com- 
manded in  person,  marched  to  attack  a  still  ^eutcr  fort,  which  was  defended 
by  cannon.  All  was  executed  with  a  roiidnct  and  bravery  which  astonished 
the  l^nglish,  who  made  at  first  stout  resistance ;  but  tliey  could  not  with- 
stand the  firo  of  tlie  assailants:  the  bravest  were  cut  to ' pieces,!  and  the 
re»t,  to  the  numl)er  of  &],  were*  made  prisoners  of  war.  It  cost  the  victors 
biit  one  Frenchman,  who  had  his  thigh  broken,  and  who  died  the  next  day : 
27  houses  were  reduced  to  ashos,  and  2000  §  domestic  animals  perished  in 
the  bams,  which  had  lieen  set  on  fire. 

Salmon  Falls  was  but  six  leagues  from  a  great  town  called  PascataqunJ! 
from  whence  men  enough  might  be  sent  to  swollow  up  Haiti,  and  cut  un 
his  retreat.  In  fact,  upon  the  evening  of  the  same  day  two  savages  gave 
notice  that  200  T  English  were  advancing  to  attack  them.  Herld  expected 
ity  and  had  token  his  measures  to  frustrate  those  of  his  enemy.  He  drew 
up  his  men  in  onler  of  battle  uj)on  the  edge  of  a  river,**  over  which  there 
was  a  very  narrow  bridge,  onp  extremity  of  which  he  had  s:;cured,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  the  English  to  come  u]>on  him  at  any  other  }>oint  They, 
however,  attempted  it,  despising  the  small  numbers  of  the  French,  whom 
they  engaged  with  great  confidence.  Hcrtcl  suffered  them  to  advance  with- 
out firing  a  gun,  and  all  at  once  fell  upon  them,  swonl  in  hand ;  8  were 
killed  and  10  wounded  in  the  first  shock,  and  the  rest  fled  with  precipita- 
tion, ff  He  lost  in  this  encounter  the  brave  Crevitr,  his  nephew,  and  one  of 
the  Sokokis.  La  Fre^niertj  his  c>lder  son,  was  shot  in  the  knee ;  the  scar  of 
which  wound  he  bore  for  50  years.  X\ 

As  HerUl  §§  was  returning  to  Canada,  he  fell  in  with  another  party  of  his 
oountrymen,  which  proved  to  be  that  raised  at  Quebec,  before  mentioned, 
under  M,  dt  Porineuf,\\\\  and  with  him  agreed  upon  an  expedition  against 

*  Beiknap,  Hist.  N.  H.  i.  132,  foHowine^  ^Mather,  Magnalia,  vii.  G8,  dates  this  aflair  18 
March  :  there  is  in  reality  no  error,  allowing  Tor  the  diflcreiice  of  stvie,  (except  one  day ;)  the 
English  not  yet  havuig  adopted  the  Gregorian  method,  which  the  t'^rench  haa. — See  Book  II. 
Cap.  II. 

t  Pr^s  d^une  boumide  Anp^loise,  appellee  Semmtels. 

i  A  boat  30  were  killed,  according  to  Belknap,  Hist.  N.  H.  i.  132. 

f  Charieroix  has  been  misconstrued  by  some  authors,  and  made  to  say  2000  head  of  cattle 
wcfc  burned.— ^ec  WiUiamsott,  Hist.  IVfaine,  i.  ()19,  who  probably  did  not  refer  to  the  text  of 
Charieroix f  or  perhaps  used  an  exceptionable  translation.  "  Deux  milte  pieces  de  betail  peri- 
rtnA  dans  Ujs  etoMes,  oA  Pon  avoit  mis  lefeu."    NoureiU  France,  ii.  51. 

I  SemcDtels  n'ctoit  qu'i  six  lieuSs  d'une  assez  grosse  bourgado  de  la  Nouvelle  Angleterre, 
■oaim^  Pcscwioun,    ^oureiie  France,  ii.  51. 

f  **  About  140  men."    Belknat),  ii.  132. 

••  Woofter's  River,  in  Berwick.    Ibid. 

ft  The  Enj^ish  advanced  with  g^rent  intrepidity,  and  a  warm  engagement  ensued,  which 
lartirrf  (ill  night,  when  they  retired  with  the  loss  of  K>ur  or  five  killed.    Ibid. 

tt  The  English,  although  warned  by  the  fate  of  Srhcnectaday,  "  dreamt,"  says  Mather, "  that 
wme  the  deep  snow  of  the  winter  continued,  they  were  safe  enough ;  but  this  proved  as  vain 
MM  a  dream  of  a  dry  sttmmer.  On  March  IB,  the  French  and  Indians,  l>eing  half  one,  half 
t'other,  half  Tndianised  French,  aivl  half  Frenchified  Indians,  commanded  by  Monsieur  Artel 
lioop-ifood,  fell  suddenly  upon  Salmon-falls,*'  Ace.     Matriuilia,  vii.  68. 

44  The  Eni^ish  called  him  Art^l,  as  his  name  was  pronounced.     See  Magnolia,  ibid. 

J I  The  French  wrote  English  names  queer  enough,  but  really  I  should  be  sadiv  paisled  to 
ID  which  should  laugh  at  the  other :  however,  mo<lem  writers  should  not  copy  old  erron  of 
!e.  It  is  euy  to  see  bow  we  come  by  the  name  of  Bumeffe  in  our  HistoriM  of  Ntm 
l^Sce  HiH.Miaine/uG%U 
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Casco.  As  Portneitf  marched  through  the  country  of  the  AbenakiB,  mm 
of  them  Joined  him,  uud  he  cnme  mto  the  neighborhood  of  Cosco,  ncccri- 
ing  to  the  French  account,  on  the  25  May.  On  the  following  night,  he  pre- 
IKti-cd  oil  ambush,  and  towardH  morning  an  Englishman  fell  into  it  and  wm 
killed.  The  Indians  then  raised  the  M'ar-whoop,  and  about  noon  50  Englirii 
mnrcJied  out  from  the  garrison  to  learn  what  was  the  occasion  of  it ;  tbej 
iiiiidc  no  discover}'  until  tliey  were  within  a  few  paces  of  the  arabuBb,  when 
till  y  were  lired  upon ;  and  before  they  could  resist  were  fallen  upon  hy  llie 
French  and  Indians  >vith  their  s^vords  and  tomahawks  with  great  slaugnter: 
but  ibur  escaped,  and  these  were  badly  wounded. 

The  English  seeing  now  they  must  stand  a  siege,  abandoned  four  garri- 
ttODSy  and  idl  retired  into  one,  which  was  provided  with  cannon.  Belbre  tliese 
were  abandoned,  an  attack  was  made  upon  one  of  thciiiy  in  whicli  tlw 
French  were  repulsed,  witli  tlie  loss  of  one  Indian  killed  and  one  French- 
man wounded.  Portneuf  began  now  to  doubt  of  his  ability  to  take  Cuiro, 
fearing  the  issue ;  for  his  commission  only  ordered  him  to  lay  wafte  the 
English  settlements,  and  not  to  attempt  fortified  places ;  but  in  this  dilemmt 
Hertd  and  Hopehood  arrived.*  It  was  now  determined  to  press  tlie  siepe: 
In  the  deserted  forts  they  found  all  the  necessary  tools  for  carrying  on  ttie 
work,  and  they  began  a  mine  wixhm  50  feet  of  tl\e  fort,  under  a  steep  bank, 
which  entirely  protected  them  from  its  gims.  The  English  became  dii- 
cotmiged,  and  on  the  38  f  May  surrendered  thcmselvesprisoners  of  wcr. 
There  were  70  men,  and  probably  a  much  greater  number  of  women  and 
children.  All  of  whom,  except  Captain  Z>avt9,  who  commanded  the  gairifOB, 
and  three  or  four  others,  were  given  up  to  tlie  Indians,  who  murdered  rkm 
of  them  in  their  cruel  manner;  and  if  the  accounts  be  true,  Hopekfi 
excelled  all  other  savages  in  acts  of  cruelty.  In  the  course  of  the  saiw 
mouth,  with  a  small  party  he  fell  upon  Fox  Point,  in  New  Hampshire,  kilkil 
about  fourteen  persons,  and  carried  away  six,  afler  burning  several  boutts. 
This  was  as  easily  done,  says  Cotton  Matherj  |  ^  as  to  have  spoiled  an  ordinuy 
hen-roost^^  Two  companies  of  English  soon  collected  and  pursued  them; 
came  up  with  them,  killed  some,  and  recovered  considerable  plunder.  lo 
this  action  Hopehood  was  wounded,  and  lost  his  ^un.  § 

Many  were  the  horrid  acts  of  Itarbarity  inflicted  on  the  prisoners  taken 
at  this  time.  Not  long  alter  this,  Hopehood  went  to  the  westward,  **  with  i 
design,  says  Mother,  to  bewitch  another  crew  at  Auuadocta  into  liis  aaiil- 
ance."  The  Indians  of  Canada  and  the  Five  Nations  were  then  at  wv, 
and  he  being  m  their  countr}%  was  met  by  some  of  the  Canada  IndiaiM, 
who,  taking  him  to  be  of  the  Iro(|uois  nation,  slew  him  and  many  of  fait 
companions.  lie  had  been  once  a  captive*to  the  English,  and  served  a  time 
in  Boston  as  a  slave.  There  appears  to  have  l>een  another  Ncrigwok  chief 
of  the  same  name,  who  treated  with  Governor  Dttdley  at  Casco,  in  17QQL  t 

We  have,  in  narrating  the  events  in  the  life  of  Madokawando^  noticed  the 
voyage  of  Major  Jfaldron  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Maine,  which  ^vas  at  ihe 
close  of  Philip's  war.  llow  much  treachery  was  manifested  at  that  time  br 
the  Indians,  which  caused  the  English  to  massacre  many  of  them,  we  ebih 
not  take  upon  us  to  declare ;  yet  this  we  should  bear  in  mind,  that  we  have 
only  tlie  acroiuit  of  those  who  performed  the  tragedy,  and  not  that  of  tboK 
who  suffered  in  it. 

Captaui  Ctiarlcs  Frost,  of  Kittery,  was  witli  Wcddron  upon  that  ezpeifiliaB, 
and,  next  to  him,  a  principal  actor  in  it ;  and,  like  liim,  was  killea  by  Ae 
Indians  aderwards.  ||  Mr.  Hubbard  gives  this  account  of  his  taking  a  nofed 
warrior  as  follows: — "Capt.  FVost  seized  an  Indian  called  3f<^TfimeiPM,i 
notorious  rogue,  that  had  been  in  arms  at  Connecticut  last  June,  at  the  fiui^ 

*  Madoknxcando  was  also  at  the  taking  of  Casco,  as  were  the  Doneift  and  the  A^gw* 
[Higgins]  Captain  Davis- s  Nar.  in  3  (.'oil.  Mas.  Hist.  Soc.  104p,  5. — Hopehood  had  becanfai 
prisoner,  and  held  as  a  hostage,  with  ahout  a  dozen  o^ers,  and  was  set  al  liberty  by  Jainif 
lome  lime  before.     Ibid. 

t  This  agrees  with  the  English  accounts,  abating  10  days, as  observed  Jnaiioleonllielasi|Nfi> 

t  Magualia  Chri&t.  Americana,  b.  vii.  73. 

&  "  An  heathen  Indian  would  rather  part  with  his  head  than  with  his  gun.''    LotkidflLS^ 

p  At  hia  native  place,  4  July,  1697.    MS.  letter  of  John  Farmer,  Eaq. 
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and  saw  that  bcave  and  resolute  Capt  Turner,  when  he  was  slain  about 
Green  River;  and  helped  to  kill  Thomas  Bracket*  at  Casco,  [11th]  Au^st 
laat,  [167().]  And  with  the  help  of  Lieut.  JWttterj  according  to  the  major's 
order,  earned  him  aboard "  their  vessel  "^  By  this  time,''  the  same  author 
continues,  **  some  of  the  soldiers  were  got  ashore,  and  instantly,  according 
to  their  major's  command,  pursued  the  enemy  towards  their  canoes.  In  the 
chase,  several  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  whose  bodies  these  [soldiers]  found 
at  their  return,  to  the  number  of  seven ;  amonest  whom  was  Mattahandoj 
the  sagamore,  %vith  an  old  powow,  to  whom  the  Devil  had  revealed,  as  some- 
times he  did  to  Saul,  that  on  the  same  day  he  should  be  witli  him ;  for  he 
had  a  little  before  told  the  Indians,  that  within  two  days  the  English  would 
come  and  kill  them  all,  which  was  at  the  very  same  time  verified  upon 
himself."  Here  we  must  acknowledge,  notwithstanding  our  great  respect 
for  this  author,  that  his  commentary  \\\iOii  tliat  passage  was  rather  gratuitous. 
He  might  have  considered  that  Sauls  among  the  English  would  not  be  want- 
ing of  whom  parallels  might  be  made.  Inched,  the  nistorian  of  Kankamagua 
ml^ht  say  the  DevU  was  less  deceitfbl  with  this  powwow  than  he  was  ai^r- 
waras  in  the  case  of  Major  JVaidroru 

The  English  took  much  plunder  from  the  Indians  at  this  time,  among 
which  were  about  1000  lbs.  of  dried  beef,  and  various  other  commodities. 
Mtgunntuwfj  aAer  having,  fallen  into  their  liands  as  we  have  stated,  was  shot 
witmout  ceremony. 
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BoHAZBEff — Treachery  of  the  whites  toicards  him — Is  imprisoned  at  Boston — Saves 
tke  Itfe  of  a  female  cavtive — Captures  Saco — Is  killed — Akruhawikwabemt — 
B&M  capture  and  death — Eoeremet — Seized  at  Pemmaquid — Barbarously  mur^ 
dered — Treachery  of  Chtd^lf — Its  requital — Captain  Tom — Surprises  Hampton — 
DoiTT — His  fort  captured  hyColanel  Church — Events  of  Church*  s  expedition — Captain 
Siimo — Treats  totth  the  English  at  Casco — His  speech — Wattanummon — Captain 
Bavukl — His  fight  at  Damaris  Cove — Heoan — One  of  the  name  barharously  de- 
stroyed by  the  lehites — Mogg — Westhrook  bums  J^erigwok — Some  account  of  the 
Jesuit  Rasle — Moultons  expedition  to  Jferigiook — Death  of  Mogg — Death  of  Father 
Rasle  Xotice  of  Moulton — Charlevoix's  account  of  this  affair — Pauods — Bounty 
afered  for  Indian  scalps — Captain  John  Ijoveieell's  first  expedition — His  secona 
mtmtfir  Indians — Falls  in  with  Paugus — Fights  him,  and  is  slain — Particulars  of 
tka  sjfair — Incidents — Songs  composed  on  the  event. 

We  will  continue  here  our  catalogue  of  eminent  chiefs  of  the  east,  which, 
though  a  remote  section,  has  no  less  claim  than  any  other ;  and  the  first  of  ' 
diem  which  we  shall  introduce  was  called,  by  the  whites, 

BoMAZEEir,  who  was  a  sachem  of  a  tribe  of  the  Canibas,  or  Kennebecks, 
whose  residence  was  at  an  ancient  seat  of  sagamores,  upon  a  river  bearing 
thor  name,  at  a  place  called  JS/orridgewock,  f  Whether  Bomazeen  were  the 
leader  in  the  attack  upon  Oyster  River  in  New  Hampshire,  Grotonin  Massa- 
ahneetts,  and  many  other  places,  about  the  year  16S4,  we  cannot  determine, 
but  HutMMon  says  he  was  ^a  princijuil  actor  in  the  carnage  upon  the 

*  He  WM  brother  to  Anthony,  aud  was  killed  the  11  August,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  our 
BOt  of  Symon.  These  Indfians,  or  some  of  their  partyTthat  eaptured  Anthony  Bracket] 
over  upon  the  neck,  where  they  shot  John  Munjoy  and  Jsaac  Wakely.  Three  men,  who 
going  to  reap  at  Anthony  Bracket's,  having  heard  from  Munjoy  and  Wakdy  of  the  trani- 
lioD  there,  left  them  to  return,  when,  hearing  the  guns,  they  turned  towards  T%omas BraekefSf 
M  lived  near  Clark's  Point,  where  ihcy  had  lefl  their  canoe,  having  probably  crossed  over 
Parpooduck.  Here  they  saw  Th/nnat  Bracket  shot  down,  and  his  wife  and  ehildren 
I  s  they  then  made  their  escape  to  fiitmjoy^s  garrison,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  neck,  which 
had  beeome  a  place  of  refuge.  m/ZaVf  Hist.  Portland,  i.  144. — This  was  an  extensive  depre- 
delioii.  M  persons  having  b«en  killed  and  carried  into  captivitv. 

t  lierigwok  is  believed  to  be  the  most  proper  way  of  spefling  the  name  of  this  place,  at 
agffBiiiiigDest  with  its  orthoepy ;  at  least,  with  that  heard  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  it,  at  thii 
dmr^aapfomnced  by  the  olaest  inhabitants.    It  is  a  delightful  place,  and  will  be  ftoKl  die- 
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English,*'  oiler  the  treaty  ^vhich  he  had  made  with  Govemor  Phipi^  in  16BSL 
In  1694,  he  came  to  the  fort  at  Pemmaquid  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  wm 
treacherously  seized  by  tliose  who  commanded,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Bottn^ 
wliere  he  remained  some  months,  in  a  loatlisome  prison.  In  1706,  new  fav- 
barities  were  committed.  Chchnsford,  Sudbury,  Uroton,  Exeter,  Dover,  nd 
many  other  places,  suffered  more  or  less.*  Many  captives  were  taken  and 
corned  to  Canada,  and  many  killed  on  the  way.  A  poor  woman,  one  JSekoo 
Taylor,  who  had  arrived  ut  the  River  St  Lo%\Tencc,  was  about  to  be  hanged 
by  her  master,  an  ^  oycrgro>vn  Indian,**  named  Sampson.  The  limb  of  tlw 
tree  on  which  he  was  executhig  his  purpose  gave  way,  and,  while  be  mi 
making  o  second  attempt,  Bomasetn  happened  to  be  passing,  and  ica- 
cund  her. 

We  hear  of  him  just  ofler  the  death  of  AnvhawikwabcmJt^  in  October, 
17 JO,  when  he  fell  \\\yo\\  Saco  with  60  or  70  men,  and  killed  several  people^ 
and  carried  away  some  captives.  He  is  mentioned  as  o  '^  notorious  feUow," 
and  yet  but  few  of  his  acts  ore  upon  record.  Some  time  after  the  peace  of 
1701,  it  seemed  to  be  coufinned  by  the  appearance  of  Bomazeen^  and  anotlKr 
])rincipal  chief,  who  said  the  French  friars  were  urging  tiiem  to  break  their 
union  with  the  Eugli^ii,  ^  but  that  they  had  madt  no  vnpreasion  on  ihgm,Jm 
they  were  as  firm  as  the  -mountains,  and  should  continue  so  as  long  as  the  not  md 
moon  cndttredJ"  On  peace  being  made  known  to  the  Indians,  as  having  tahea 
place  between  the  Frencli  nnd  English  nations,  tliey  came  into  Caaco,  vrb 
a  flag  of  truce,  nnd  soon  after  concluded  a  tre;ity  at  Portsmouth,  N.  IL, 
doted  13  July,  17J'i     Bomazeen^s  name  and  mark  are  to  this  treaty. 

When  Captain  Movlton  was  sent  up  to  Nerigwok,  in  1724,  they  (ell  in  with 
Bomazeen  about  Taconnot,  where  they  shot  him  us  he  was  escaping  through 
the  river.  Near  the  town  of  Nerigwok,  his  wife  and  daughter  were,  in  a 
barbarous  manner,  tired  upon,  tlie  daughter  killed,  and  the  mother  taken. 

We  purposely  omit  Dr.  C  Mathet^s  account  of  Bomazeen^s  converaliat 
with  a  minister  of  Boston,  while  a  prisoner  there,  which  amounts  to  dde 
else  than  his  recounting  some  of  the  extravagant  notions  which  the  Frendi 
of  Canada  had  made  many  Indians  believe,  to  their  creat  detriment,  as  be 
said ;  as  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  French  man,  and  tlie  vircin  Mary  a  Wwmk 
woman  ;  that  the  French  gave  them  ])oLson  to  drink,  to  inname  them  agHMI 
the  English,  which  made  them  nm  mad.  We  hear  of  others,  who,  to  eneite 
them  against  the  English,  endeavored  to  make  them  believe,  among  olber 
absurdities,  that  they  put  Jesus  Christ  to  death  in  Loudon. 

Arruhawikwabemt,  just  mentioned,  was  a  sachem  of  tlie  same  tribe,  mA 
was  said  to  be  of  Norridgewock  also.  We  can  find  but  very  few  partieahn 
of  him,  but,  from  the  fate  he  met  with,  it  is  presumed  he  had  heen  van 
instrumental  in  continuing  or  bringing  about  the  eastern  war  of  ITICL  n 
that  year.  Colonel  IVaiton  made  an  expedition  to  the  eastern  coast  cKf  ^bam 
with  170  men.  As  they  were  encamped  upon  an  island,  the  smoke  of  ikfr 
fires  decoyed  some  of  tlie  Indians  into  their  hands,  amon?  whom  was  Jfrp» 
haxcikwahemU  PenhaUow  says,  he  was  ^an  active,  bold  fellow,  and  one  cf  ■ 
undaunted  spirit ;  for  when  they  asked  him  several  questions,  lie  made  ffaoB 
no  reply,  and  when  they  threatened  him  witli  death,  he  laufrhed  at  it  vM  CM- 
ttmpt!  At  which  they  delivered  him  up  unto  our  friendly  Indiana,  who  siMi 
became  his  executioners.  But  when  tlie  squaw  saw  the  dcatiny  of  hrr 
huslwnd,  she  became  more  flexible,  and  fh;e1y  discovered  where  each  pu^ 
of  them  encamped.^'  The  savage  perpetrators  of  this  act  called  thenuebii 
Christian  warriors!  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  civilization  gni 
nothing  in  contrasting  the  conduct  of  the  whites,  under  WtiUon^  and  thtf 
of  Bomazetn  towards  a  cjiptivo,  just  related. 

EuEREMET,  as  WO  have  seen,  was  chief  sachem  of  Kennebeck  io  IflN^ 
and  his  principiU  residence  appears  to  have  been  at  Machias.  This  cUeC 
and  HoNqrm,  with  three  or  four  others,  having  been  invited  to  a  confermeert 
Pemmaquid,  were  treacherously  murdered  there,  16  February,  1G96L  T1«r 
seizure  and  murder  could  not  have  been  outdone,  by  the  greatest  barfaeiiu^ 

*  JBoaMuera  was  supposed  to  have  led  the  partv  that  aUackcd  the  south  part  of  Oyuer  KWi 
BOW  Durham,  in  which  10  persons  were  killed.    ^This  was  on  37  April. 
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for  fiuthlessness ;  and  we  j^hall  learn  that  its  author  paid  for  it  in  due  time 
with  his  life.  We  are  not  dispoev^d  to  add  to  transactions  which  are  in 
tkemselves  sufficiently  horrible,  hut  we  will  venture  to  give  the  account  as 
we  find  it  in  Dr.  C  Maika's  decennium  Ittduosum : —  * 

^  Let  us,  before  the  year  be  quite  gone,  sec  some  vengeance  taken  upon 
the  KtadB  in  the  hmut  of  the  tcicked.  Know  then,  reader,  that  Capt  Jwark 
petitioning  to  be  dismissed  from  his  command  of  the  fort  at  Pemmaquid, 
ooe  Chuib  succeeded  him.  This  Chub  found  an  opportunitv,  in  a  pretty 
dkuhbed  manner,  to  kill  the  famous  Edgtrtmet  and  Ahenqyid,  a  couple  of 
principal  sagamores,  with  one  or  two  otiier  Indians,  on  a  Lord's  day.  Some 
chat  well  enough  liked  the  Ihxng  which  was  now  done,  did  not  altogether 
like  the  manmr  of  doing  it,  because  there  was  a  pretence  of  treatu  between 
€9bti&  and  the  sagamores,  whereof  he  took  his  advantage  to  lay  \'iolent  hands 
on  them." 

Thus  the  manntr  is  seen  in  which  this  horrid  and  cold-blooded  act  ia 
ralated ! !  Few  are  the  instances  that  we  meet  with  in  history,  where  hiditm 
inatkenf^  as  it  is  termed,  can  go  before  this.  The  reverend  author  adds,  ''If 
llwre  were  any  unfair  dealing  (which  I  know  not)  in  this  action  of  Chub^ 
tfiere  will  be  another  Ftbrua/y  not  far  oft,  wherein  the  avengers  of  blood  will 
tdke  their  mEUsfactionJ*  Bj  this  innuendo,  what  befell  Captain  ChM  afler- 
wwrds  is  understood,  and  of  which  we  shall  presently  ^ve  an  account 

The  point  of  land  called  TroWs  Ntck^  in  Woolwich,  in  the  state  of  Maine, 
WBS  sokl,  in  I680,  by  Egenmd  and  several  other  sachems.  In  1693,  on  the 
11  August,  with  12  other  chiefs,  he  made  a  treaty  f  with  Sir  fViUiam  Phipa,  at 
Ptaunaquid,  to  which  their  names  stood  as  follows,  and  without  marks,  tn 
Ae  printed  account 


EnOEREMETT. 

Madockawando. 

Wassambomet  0^  ^orid^ujodc 
Wesiobson  <if  Teconnet,  m  behalf 

of  Moxus. 
KxTTSRRAMOois  of  A/orndgwocL 
AHAifquiD  (if  PenobicoL 

BoiIASEEIf. 

NiTAMBMET. 


Webenes. 
awan^omeck. 
Robin  Donet. 
Madaumbis. 

PAquAHARET,  (dios  Nathaniel. 
John  Homybrook. 
John  Bagatawawongo,  cdica 
Sheepscott  John. 
PhilL  Dunsokis,  Squaw,  in- 
terpreters. 

Before  this,  in  1691,  ^New  England  being  quite  out  of  breath,"  says  Dr. 
C  MatheTy  a  treaty,  or  truce,  was  entered  into  between  the  eastern  sachems 
and  Messrs.  Hutdinson  and  T\)ion8endj  of  Boston,  and  others  of  the  eastern 
coMt,  at  Sagadahock.  Here  ten  captives  were  given  up  by  them,  and  the 
Knclish  gave  up  eight  captive  Indians.  One  was  a  woman  by  the  name  of 
mUf  who  had  been  of  great  service  to  them,  having  written  letters  on 
mrious  occasions,  such  as  their  afiairs  required,  and  with  whom  they  re- 
potted much  to  part  Another  was  Nathaniel  White,  who  had  been  bound 
and  tortured  in  a  wretched  manner.  His  ears  were  cut  ofl^  and,  instead  of 
Ibod,  he  was  forced  to  eat  them,  after  which,  but  for  this  time  y  treaty,  the 
•mtence  of  burning  would  have  been  executed  upon  him.  This  truce 
fliiqpulated  that  no  hurt  should  be  done  the  English  until  May,  1692,  and  that, 
on  the  first  of  that  mouth,  they  would  deliver,  at  Wells,  all  English  captives 
in  tbeir  bands,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  would  inform  of  any  plots  that  they 
miffht  know  of  the  French  against  the  English.  Ereremet  being  the  chief 
aaoiem,  and  most  forward  in  this  business,  Dr.  Mmker  utters  his  contempt 
ftr  him  by  saying,  <*  To  this  instrument  were  set  the  paios  of  EgertmH,  and 
Ave  more  of  theur  sagamores  and  noblemen.*^  % 

This  treaty  may  be  seen  at  length  in  the  Collections  of  the  Mass.  Hist  Soc, 
Imt  18  dated  one  year  earlier  than  it  is  in  the  Macnalia.  The  fact  Uiat  it  was 
~e  upon  the  water,  as  l^,  C,  Mather  says,  ana  as  we  have  quoted  in  the 
of  MadokaxcandOf  appears  from  the  last  paragraph  of  that  instrument, 

*  Msgnslis,  b.  vii.  89.  f  It  may  be  seen  in  the  MagnaHa^  vii.  85. 

X  Magnalia  Christ  Americana,  book  vii.  art.  xzviii.  p.  94. 

a6* 
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which  is  in  these  words : — "^  Signed  and  sealed  interchangeably,  upon  tha 
water,  in  canoes,  at  Sackatehock,  wAen  tht  wind  liUw^  It  was  lieaded,  **Ata 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  eastward  Indian  enemy  sagamores."  The  other  firs 
sachems,  oeside  Egeremdj  were  Toqudmvtj  JVaiumbamtj  Waiombamet,  WdmA^ 
\Woromho8^  and  jSm  Hmoldna^  [or  AonAconu^fitf.]  The  places  for  which  tbij 
stipulated  are,  according  to  the  treaty,  **  PennecookyWinnepisseockeese,  Oaacpi^ 
Pi^wocket,  Amoscongen,  Pechepscut,  Kennebeck  RiT^sr,  and  all  other  placM 
adjacent,  within  the  territory  and  dominions  of  the  above-named  sagamoraL* 
The  witnesses  were,  Dewomdo^  [the  same  called  Adiwando^  by  Prnkjjkm, 
probably,]  Ntd  lEgon,  John  AUkoy  jr^  and  Ndihanid  Mten, 

The  next  year,  Egtremd  was  with  McuMutwando,  Moxus,  and  a  body  ef 
French  under  Labrocrt,  and  made  the  notable  attack  upon  the  garriaoB  tt 
Wells,  which  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  last  chapter. 

We  will  now  iuform  the  reader  of  tlie  wretched  fate  of  Captain  Pateo  CUL 
It  was  not  longailer  he  committed  the  bloody  decdof  killing  the  Indian  w- 


amores,  before  he  and  the  fort  were  taken  by  the  French  and  Indh 
was  exchanged,  and  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  suffered  much  disgnea 
for  his  treachery  with  the  Indians.*  He  lived  at  Andover  in  Masaachuaan^ 
where  about  30  hidians  made  an  attack  in  1698,  on  22  February,  in  which 
he,  with  others,  was  killed,  and  five  were  captivated.  It  was  not  tkougfat  thtt 
they  cx|)ected  to  find  him  there ;  but  when  they  found  they  had  killed  hia^ 
it  gave  them  as  much  joy,  says  Hiddiinaon^  ^  as  the  destruction  of  a  iihsh 
town,  because  they  hua  taken  their  beloved  vengeance  of  him  for  hia  pnfi^ 
and  barbarity  to  tlieir  countr^Tnen."  They  shot  him  through  several  iIbm 
after  he  was  dead. 

In  his  chturacteristic  Bt}'lc,  Mr.  Oldmixon  speaks  of  this  eventf  He  Hj^ 
^  Nor  must  we  forget  C/tu6,  the  false  wvetch  wlio  surrendered  Pemmaqnl 
Fort  The  govornor  kept  him  un<ler  examination  some  time  at  Boston^  ni 
then  dismissed  him.  As  he  was  going  to  his  house,  at  Andovor,  the  Indim 
suqirised  him  and  his  wife,  and  massacred  them ;  a  jiLst  reward  of  hii  Ikw- 
son."  The  author,  we  think,  should  ha\  c  added,  according  to  the  juriipn- 
dence  of  savages. 

The  most  favorable  account  given  of  the  conduct  of  Chuhj  and  indeed  At 
only  one,  follows :  *^  An  Indian  sagamore's  son  ap}>eared  %vith  a  flag  of  tniee^ni 
Capt.  Chub  went. out  to  them  without  arms,  man  for  man.  An  Indian  adbedftr 
rum  and  tobacco :  the  captain  »iid,  ^ Ao ;  it  is  Sabbalh  d/iyJ*  They  wM, 
^  Wt  will  have  mm,  or  tee  tvUl  have  rum  and  you  too.*  Two  Indians  laid  hold  M 
tlie  captain.  Then  he  called  to  his  men,  to  fall  on,  for  God's  sake.  Then  be 
made  signs  to  his  men,  to  come  from  the  fort  One  of  the  English  hud  a 
hutcliet  under  his  coat,  took  it  out  and   killed  an  Indian ;  and  then 


killed  two  more  Indians,  and  took  another  alive,  and  wounded  another,  M- 
posed  mortally.  Then  many  of  the  enemy  came  near  to  the  Engliali,  m 
retreated  all  sofe  to  the  fort."  J 

There  was  auotlier  sagamore  of  the  same  name,  noticed  in  the  ftlkfinm 
wars  with  the  eastern  Indians,  who  was  friendly  to  the  whites ;  it  wu  pnji^ 
bly  he  who  sometimes  bore  the  name  of  Morus. 

*  HarrWs  Voyages,  ii.  305,  (ed.  17G4,)  says  Chib  was  arretted  by  ColoDel  Gcdiify,  wtewi 
seat  cast  with  three  ships  of  war,  on  hearing  of  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  and  that  no  FVeadtf 
Indians  could  be  found  3  that  aAer  he  strengthened  the  garrison,  he  returned  home. 

"  Col.  Gedney  had  been  by  land  with  500  men,  to  secure  the  easteni  frontiera.  FiMfivii 
enemy  gone,  he  stren^enea  the  ^rrisons,  which  were  not  taken.  He  alto  afieHsdTftai 
CkuMj  for  surrendering  Pemaquid  Fort,  while  under  his  command  in  Julv,  Badhad  !■ 
broufht  to  Boston.  Here  Captain  Chubb  was  confined,  till  it  was  decidecfthal  berf 
lose  his  commission,  and  not  be  eligible  for  any  other.  This  unfortunate  man,  whh  *^*~ 
Hannah,  and  three  others,  were  killed  by  the  Tudians  at  Andover,  Feb.  22,  169^." 
FclVs  Annals  of  Salem. 

A  naval  force  was  sent  at  the  same  time ;  hence  the  aecoonls  are  not  altogelber  ir 
citable.    Three  men-of-war  were  sent  out  in  pursuit  of  the  French,  "  but  ineetiag  vittfl^ 
traiy  winds,  thcjr  could  never  gel  sight  of  them.''    Nealy  His.  N.  Eng.  ii.  551. 

t  British  Empire  in  America,  i.  77,  78. 

X  Manuscript  letter  in  library  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  wTitten  in  the  followinr  month.  As  it  «■ 
written  at  a  ^at  distance  from  the  place,  and  from  a  report  of  the  day,  nttle  if  liiaco  c»  k 
placed  upon  it.    It  may  have  been  Vkub*s  report  of  the  caae. 
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lu  the  Indian  war  of  1703,  there  was  a  great  Indian  capttdn  who  resided 
•omewhere  to  the  east  of  Pascataqua  River,  who  made  his  name  dreaded 
aaooiig  the  settlements  in  that  region,  by  some  bloody  expeditions  which  he 
conducted.    He  was  called,  by  tlie  Enclish, 

Captaiit  Tom.  On  17  August  of  this  year,  this  daring  wor-captain,  with 
about  30  others,  siurprised  a  part  of  Hampton,  killed  five  persons,  whereof 
one  was  a  widow  Hussey,  **^  who  was  a  remancable  speaking  Quaker,  and  much 
lunented  by  her  sect'*  Afler  sacking  two  houses  near  tlie  garrison,  they 
drewoffi* 

Many  Indians  bore  the  name  of  Tom,  Indian  Hill,  in  Newbiuy,  was  owned 
by  Chrtat  Tom,  He  is  supposed  to  haye  been  the  last  Indian  proprietor  of 
luids  in  that  town.  In  written  instruments,  he  styles  himself,  *'  /  Great  Tom 
indianJ*i 

We  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  an  interesting  portion  of  our  eastern  history. 
It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  name  Dony,  or  Doney,  was  the  name 
of  an  Indian  chie(  but  it  is  now  quite  certain  that  he  was  a  Frenchman,  who 
took  up  his  residence  among  the  Indians^  as  Baron  de  St  CasUins  did.  There 
mfjftexB  in  our  history,  in  1^,  a  ^Monsieur  Domf^  who  had  some  difficulty 
witli  Lord  dt  la  Tour^  about  their  eastern  possessions,  and  he  was,  doubtless, 
the  same  of  whom  we  have  an  account  afterwards,  in  the  war  of  1690,  with 
the  eastern  Indians.  At  this  time,  there  were  two  of  the  name  in  Maine, 
fitther  and  son.  Tlie  son,  perhaps,  like  Casteins  the  younger,  was  half  Indian, 
but  of  this  we  are  not  sure ;  neverthelcsB,  to  preserve  our  narrative  of  the 
events  of  Colonel  CkurcKs  expedition  of  1690,  we  shall  notice  them  among 
others. 

Ckmnh  landed  at  Maquait,  12  September,  before  day,  and,  after  a  wet 
fttigiiioff  nuurch  into  tlie  woods  of  about  two  days,  on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  Am&oscogffin,  -came  into  the  neighborhood  of  a  fort  They  came  upon 
m  Indian  and  nis  wife  who  were  leading  two  captives ;  and  immediately  pur- 
iUiDg  and  firingupon  them,  killed  the  Cidion  woman,  who  proved  to  be  the 
wife  of  YowngDoney,X  We  can  only  hope  it  was  not  their  design  thus  to  have 
killed  an  innocent  woman.  Wliich  party  it  was  that  fired  upon  them  (for  they 
divided  themselves  into  three)  is  unknown,  and  we  in  charity  must  suppose 
thsL  St  considerable  distance,  and  in  much  confusion,  it  was  difficult  to  Imow 
an  liidian  man  from  a  woman. 

Ab  Churdi  expected,  Don^  ran  into  one  gate  of  the  fort,  and  out  at  the 
other,  giving  the  alarm  so  e^tually,  that  nearly  all  within  it  escaped.  They 
fyttod  and  took  prisoners  ^  but  two  men  and  a  lad  of  about  18,  with  some 
women  and  children.  Five  ran  into  the  river,  three  or  four  of  which  were 
killed.  The  lad  of  18  made  his  escape  up  the  river.''  The  whole  number 
killed  in  this  action  was  ^  six  or  seven."  The  Englisli  had  but  one  wounded. 
Tliey  took  here,  at  this  time,§  a  considerable  quantity  of  com,  guns,  and  ammu- 
■kioD,  and  lib^rate^l  Mrs.  nuckinga,  widow  of  Lieutenant  Rohai  HucJdngs^ 
tsken  at  Oyster  River,  Mrs.  Barnard,  wife  of  Beniamin  Barnard,  of  Salmon 
FillSy  wj^rme  Heard^  of  Cocheco,  a  young  woman,  daughter  of  one  ffUlis,  of 
Ojrster  River,  and  a  boy  belonging  to  Exeter.  These  captives,  says  Church, 
ire  in  a  miserable  condition."  They  learned  by  them  that  most  of  their 
were  gone  to  Winter  Harbor  to  get  provisions  for  the  Bay  of  Fundy  In- 
L  This  information  was  given  by  a  prisoner  taken  in  the  fort,  who  also  said 
thst  the  Bay  of  Fundy  Indians  were  to  join  them  against  the  English,  in  the 
^jprv^g,  *^  The  soldiers,  being  very  rude,  would  hardly  spare  the  Lidian's  life, 
wliile  in  examination  ;  intending,  when  he  had  done,  that  he  should  be  exe- 
But  C^pt  Huddng^s  wife,  and  another  woman,  down  on  tlieir  knees 
begged  for  him,  saying,  that  he  had  been  a  means  of  saving  their  lives, 
s  great  many  more ;  and  had  helped  several  to  opportunities  to  run  away 
imke  their  escape ;  and  that  never,  since  he  came  amongst  them,  had 
fimgiit  against  tlie  English,  but  being  related  to  HoMiCs  ||  wife,  kept  at  the 

•  PenhaUmo,  Ind.  Wars.  8  j  Farmer's  Belknap,  I  167. 

t  Maooscript  Hist.  Newbury,  by  J.  Coffin, 

i  And  the  same  called  in  tlie  magnalia  Robin  Doney. 

4  Says  my  record,  which  is  a  manuscript  letter  from  Churchf  written  at  that  time. 

I  The  same  callea  Kankamagut. 
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fort  with  them,  having  been  there  two  years ;  but  his  living  was  to  the 
ward  of  Boston.    So  upon  their  request,  his  life  was  sfiared. 

Two  old  squaws  were  left  in  the  fort,  provided  with  provisions,  and  instmcl- 
ed  to  tell  those  who  returned  who  they  were,  and  what  they  were  detennined 
to  do.  They  then  put/our  or,/^  to  death,  and  decamped.  Those,  we  imiit 
suppose,  were  chieny -women  and  children  !  **  Knocked  on  the  head  for  an  ev- 
ample/*  We  know  not  that  any  excuse  can  be  given  for  this  criminal  act;  and 
it  18  degrading  to  consider  that  the  civilized  must  be  supposed  to  itiiagioe  that 
they  can  prevent  barbarities  by  being  wretchedly  barbarous  themselves^. 

Old  Doney,  as  he  is  called,  was  next  to  be  hunted.  As  they  were  em- 
barking at  Maquait,  Mr.  Anthony  Bmckei  *  came  to  the  shore  and  called  to  them 
to  take  him  on  board,  which  they  did.  He  learning  that  an  English  army  wm 
thereabout,  made  his  escape  from  the  Indians,  with  whom  he  had  boen  some 
lime  a  prisoner.  The  fleet  now  proceeded  to  Winter  Hart)or,  trom  wbeoee 
they  despatched  a  detachment  of  60  men  to  Saco  Falls.  When  they  came 
near,  they  discovered  Doneifs  company  on  the  oppcNsdte  side  of  the  river,  wfae 
chiefly  made  their  escape.  A  canoe,  with  three  Indians,  was  observefl  eomiiw 
over  the  river ;  thev  did  not  see  the  English,  and  were  fired  upon,  and  *  w 
three  perished."  'rhis  gave  the  first  alarm  to  Doneyfs  company.  Their  £d 
not,  however,  leave  their  groimd  without  returning  the  fire  oi  the  English,  by 
which  Lieutenant  HunneweU  was  shot  through  the  thigh.f  When  the  puliei 
fired  upon  each  other.  Old  Doney,  with  nu  English  captive,  was  higher  Uf 
the  river,  who,  hearing  the  firing,  came  down  to  see  what  it  meant;  and  thai 
he  discovered  the  English  time  enough  to  escape.  Doney  fled  Irom  tlw 
canoe,  leaving  his  captive,  who  c^me  to  the  English.  His  name  was  T%tmm 
Bakery  who  had  lived  before  at  Scarborough. 

There  were  many  other  movements  of  the  English  after  this,  in  which 
they  got  much  plunder,  and  which  tended  to  cause  an  uneasiness  among 
them,  and  their  final  determination  to  return  home.  Church  urged  a  lonnr 
continuance,  but  was  outvoted  in  a  coimcil  of  officers,  and  thus  ended  On 
expedition.  Many  in  the  country  reproached  Church  with  cowardice,  oi 
almost  every  thing  but  what  we  should  have  looked  for.  If  putting  to  deslh 
captives  had  been  the  charge,  many  might  have  accorded  ^fhnen  !  But  we  db 
not  find  that  urged  against  him. 

Two  years  after  this,  in  IG^I,  Ttolnn  Doney  l>ecame  reconciled  to  the  Eng^ 
iish,  and  signed  a  treaty  with  them  at  Pemmaquid.  But  within  a  year  aAm, 
he  became  suspected,  whether  ^vith  or  without  reason,  we  know  no^  wti 
coming  to  the  fort  at  i^aco,  probably  to  settle  the  difficulty,  was  seized  bjtht 
English.  What  his  fate  was  is  rather  uncertain,  but  the  days  of  tbrgivei 
and  mercy  were  not  yet. 

Among  the  chiefs  which  we  shall  next  proceed  to  notice,  there  were 
ral  of  neariv  ecjual  notoriety. 

Captain  §immo's  nnmc  should,  perhaps,  stand  roost  conspicuoua  Wi 
shall,  therefore,  go  on  to  narrate  tlie  events  in  his  life,  afler  a  few  prelimiBBy 
observations. 

Whenever  war  commenced  between  the  English  and  French  in  Europi^ 
their  colonies  in  America  were  involved  in  its  calamities,  to  an  unknown  ad 
fearful  extent  This  was  the  aspect  which  affairs  wore  in  1703.  WTth  ihi 
first  news,  therefore,  of  its  flame,  the  New  Englanders*  thoughts  were  txami 
towards  the  Indians.  Governor  Dudley  immediately  do8i>atched  meseengen  It 
most  of  the  eastern  tribes,  inviting  them  to  meet  him  in  council  upon  the  pel- 
insula  in  Falmouth,  on  the  20  June.  His  object  was  so  to  attach  them  to  ihi 
English,  that,  in  the  event  of  hostilities  between  the  rival  powers  on  this  Mb 
of  the  Atlantic,  they  would  not  take  arms  against  them.  Agreeably  to  At 
wishes  of  the  English,  a  vast  multitpde  assembled  at  the  time  appcHDlBd: 
the  chiefs  Adiwando  and  Hegan  for  the  Penriakooks,  fVaJUan%Kmmon  for  Al 
Pequakets,  Mesambomett  and  Wexar  for  the  Androscoggins,  MoxuB  and  Apt* 
hood  (perhaps  son  of  him  killed  by  the  Mohawks)  for  the  Nerigwohn,  ** 
zeen  and  Captain  Samuel  for  the  ICennebecks,  and  fVarrungurU  and  ~ 

*  Son  o{  Anthony,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  as  we  have  related, 
t  Official  letter  in  MS.  from  the  expedition. 
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gunbuetU  for  the  Penobscots.  After  a  short  speech  to  them,  in  which  the 
governor  expressed  brotherly  afiection,  and  a  desire  to  settle  every  difficulty 
^  which  haa  happened  since  the  last  treaty,"  Captain  Simmo  replied  as 
fiiUowi: — 

^  9Ft  thank  youj  good  hroihtr^for  coming  90  far  to  talk  urUh  us.  It  is  a  great 
J^ioor,  Tht  doudsfly  and  darken — hut  wt  still  sing  loiih  love  the  songs  of  peace, 
'jodieve  n^  tDords,--So  far  as  the   sun  is   above   the  earth  are   our 

THOUGHTS  FROM  WAR,  OR  THE  L£AST  RUPTURE  BETWEEN  US."  * 

The  governor  was  tlien  presented  with  a  belt  of  wampum,  was  to  confirm 
the  trum  of  what  had  been  said.  At  a  previous  treaty,  two  heaps  of  small 
stones  liad  been  thrown  together,  near  by  the  treaty  ground,  and  called  the 
Two-brothers^  to  signify  that  the  Indians  and  PiHglish  were  brothers,  and  were 
considered  by  the  parties  in  the  light  of  seals  to  their  treaties.  Thev  now 
repaired  to  these  heaps  of  stones,  and  each  increased  their  maniitude,  by  the 
addition  of  otlier  stones.  Thus  was  happily  terminated  this  famous  treaty. 
8oine  parade  and  rejoicing  now  commenced,  and  a  circumstance  transpired 
which  tiirew  the  English  into  great  fear,  and,  perhaps,  greater  suspicion.  A 
grand  salute  was  to  be  fired  upon  each  side,  at  partmg,  and  the  English,  ad- 
visedly, and  very  warily,  it  must  be  confi^ssed,  but  in  appearance  compliment- 
mejf  esqiressed  their  desire  that  tlie  Indians  would  nre  first  The  Indians 
received  the  compliment,  and  discharged  their  guns ;  to  their  great  surprise, 
dbe  Enfflish  found  they  had  been  looded  with  bullets.  They  had  before 
doubted  of  their  sincerity,  but,  owing  to  this  discovery,  considered  their 
tnachery  certain,  and  marvelled  at  their  escape.  However,  it  can  only  be 
presumed,  that,  according  to  the  maxim  of  the  whites,  the  Indians  had  come 
prepared  to  treat  or  fight,  as  the  case  might  require ;  for  no  doubt  their  guns 
wvre  chained  when  they  came  to  the  treaty,  otherwise  why  did  they  not  fire 
■poo  the  English  when  they  saluted  them  ? 

What  became  of  Captain  Simmo  we  have  aa  yet  no  account  Several  of 
Ae  other  chiefs  who  attended  this  council  were,  perhaps,  equally  con- 

apicuoufl. 

Wattahummon  being  absent  when  the  council  first  met  on  the  20  June, 
no  business  was  entered  upon  for  several  days.  However,  the  English 
afterwards  said  it  was  confinned  tliat  it  was  not  on  that  account  that  they 
delayed  the  conference,  but  that  they  expected  daily  a  reinforcement  of  200 
^kench  and  Indians,  and  then  they  were  to  seize  upon  the  English,  and 
nvmge  the  country.  Whether  this  were  merely  a  rumor,  or  the  real  state 
of  the  case,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  naitcmammon  was  supposed 
to  have  been  once  a  Pennokook,  as  an  eminence  still  bears  his  name  about  a 
Bule  from  the  state-house  in  New  Ilanipshire.f 

Captain  Samuel  was  an  Indian  of  great  bravery,  and  one  of  the  most  for- 
ward in  endeavoring  to  lull  the  fears  of  the  English  at  the  great  council  just 
mentioned.  What  gave  his  pretensions  the  air  of  sincerity  was  his  coming 
witfa  JBomazeen,  and  giving  some  information  about  the  designs  of  the  French. 
^niey  said, 

'^  t^Uhough  several  missionaries  have  come  among  us,  sent  by  the  Drenchfriars 
ii  hnak  the peaoe  between  the  English  and  us^yet  tJmr  words  have  made  no  impres- 
.igjoa  us.    We  are  as  firm  as  the  mountains,  and  will  so  continxte, 

IsQUQ  AS  THE  SUN  AND  MOON  ENDURES.** 

Notwithslanding  these  strong  expressions  of  firiendship,  "within  six  weeks 
r,"  says  PenhaUow^  "  the  whole  eastern  country  was  in  a  conflagration, 
I  BO  house  standing  nor  ffarrison  unattacked."  The  Indians  were  no  doubt 
.  induced  to  comnut  this  depredation  from  the  influence  of  the  French,  many 
tf  whom  assisted  them  m  the  work.  And  it  is  not  probable  that  those 
who  had  just  entered  into  the  treaty  were  idle  spectators  of  the 
;  but  who  of  them,  or  whether  all  were  engaged  in  the  aflbir,  we  know 
A  hundred  and  thirty  people  were  said  to  have  been  killed  and  taken, 
^fitlim  that  time. 
Gbptsin  Samud  was  either  alive  20  years  aAer  these  transactions,  or  another 

*  This  ii  Mr.  WUliamsont  version  of  the  speech.  Hist.  Maine,  it  96. 
i  MS.  eoBmamcauoo  of/.  Farm^,  Esq. 
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of  the  Dauio  made  liinisolf  conspicuous.  In  June,  172^  this  wairior  ciueC  at 
the  bead  of  five  others,  boarded  Lieutenant  TSUcn^  as  he  lay  at  anchor  a  fidimg^ 
near  Dauiaris  Cove.  They  pinioned  him  and  his  brother,  and  beat  them 
very  sorely ;  but,  at  last,  one  got  clear  and  released  the  other,  urbo  then  feO 
with  great  fury  upon  the  Indians,  threw  one  overboard,  and  mortally  womd- 
ed  two  more.*  Whether  Captain  Somud  were  among  those  kiUed  is  not 
mentioned. 

There  was  a  Captaui  Sam  in  the  wars  of  1745.  In  the  Ticinity  of  8t 
George's,  Lieutenant  Proctor,  at  the  head  of  19  militia,  had  a  skirmish  with  the 
Lidiuu:^  5  Sept.,  ill  wliich  two  of  tlicir  leaders  were  killed,  viz.  Colonel  Mornt 
and  Captain  Sam,  and  one  Colonel  Job  was  taken  captive ;  thr  latter  being  aent 
to  Boston,  he  died  in  prison.  To  quiet  the  resentment  of  his  relative!,  the 
government  made  his  widow  a  valuable  present  after  the  peace,  f 

We  should  not,  piThaps,  omit  to  speak  separately  of  another  chief^  who 
was  present  at  tlie  famous  treaty  mentioned  above ;  we  refer  to 

HsoAif.    His  name  is  also  spelt  Hegon  and  Heigoru    There  were  aefoil 
of  the  name.    One,  c^led  Mogghdgon,  son  of  ndter,  yrns  a  sachem  m 
Saco,  in  1664.    Tliis  chief,  hi  that  year,  sold  to  JVm,  Phiilipsy  ''a  tnct  cf 
land,  being  bomided  witli  Saco  Uiver  on  the  N.  E.  side,  and  Kennebmk 
River  on  the  S.  W.  side.'*    To  extend  from  the  sea  up  Saco  Jliver  to  SafantB 
Falls,  and  up  the  Kemiebunk  to  a  point  opposite  the  former.     No  amoont  ii 
mentioned  for  which  the  land  was  sold,  but  merely  **a  certain  mim  m 
goods."!    One  Sampson  Hegon  attended  tlie  treaty  of'Penimaquid,  in  16B8; 
jroAn,  that  at  Casco,  in  17^7 ;  J\/cd  was  a  Pennokook ;  JValier^  brother  of 
Mogg ;  §  The  fate  of  one  of  tlie  name  of  Hegon  is  remembered  amonff  As 
inhabitants  of  some  imrts  of  Maine  to  this  day.    He  was  tied  upon  aboni 
with  spurs  on  his  heels,  in  such  a  manner  that  tlie  spurs  continually  goiM 
the  animal.    Wlien  the  horse  was  set  at  liberty,  he  ran  furiously  throng  m 
orchard,  and  the  cragg>'  limbs  of  the  trees  tore  him  to  pieces.     MAk  ■ 
his  DECEffiviUM  LucTuosuM,  II  seems  to  confirm    sometning  of  the  nd, 
which  took  place  at  Cosco,  in  1694,  where  the  Indians,  having  taken  wmB 
horses,  made  a  liridJe  of  the  mane  and  tail  of  one,  on  which  ^  a  son  of  As 
famous  Hegon  was  ambitious  to  mount"    "  But  being  a  pitifbl  liorsemn^  be 
ordered  tliem,  for  fear  of  his  falling,  to  tie  his  legs  fa^  under  the  hcm/k 
belly.    No  sooner  was  this  beggar  set  on  horseback,  and  the  spark,  in  his  owi 
opinion,  thoroughly  equip])ed,  but  the  nettlesome  horse  furiously  and  pieittA 
ran  with  him  out  of  sight    Neither  horse  nor  man  was  ever  seen  any  mmL 
The  astonished  tawnies  howled  after  one  of  their  nobility,  disappearing  ty 
such  an  unexpected' accident    A  few  days  after, they  found  one  ofhiiRgi^ 
(and  that  was  all,)  which  they  buried  in  Capt  Bracket  s  cellar,  with  abnnducs 
of  lamentation." 

Here  we  cannot  but  too  plainly  discover  the  same  spirit  in  the  namlor, 
which  must  have  acmated  the  authors  of  the  deed.  He  who  laughs  at  criae 
is  a  particiimtor  in  it — From  these,  we  pass  to  aflfairs  of  far  greater  notorieff 
in  our  eastern  history ;  and  shall  close  this  diopter  w^  two  of  the  moH 
memorable  events  in  its  Indian  warfare. 

MoGo,  the  chief  sachem  of  Norridgewok  in  1724,  may  very  appraori- 
ate]y  stand  at  the  head  of  the  history  of  the  first  event  How  long  ne  W 
been  sachem  at  that  period,  we  have  not  discovered,  but  he  is  mentioMd 
by  the  English  historians,  as  the  old  chief  of  Norridgewok  at  that  dna 
Notwitlistanding  Mogg  was  the  chief  Indian  of  the  village  of  NerigwdK,ar, 
as  Father  Charlevoix  writes  it,  Narantsoak,  there  was  a  French  priest  ttHM 
here,  to  whom  the  Indians  were  all  devotedness ;  and  it  is  believed  te 
they  undertook  no  enterprise  witliout  his  knowledge  and  consent  TW 
name  of  tliis  man,  according  to  our  English  authors,  was  RaXU^  but  wetm^ 
ing  to  his  own  liistorian,  ChaHrlevoix,  it  was  RasUMi  The  depredaSioM  af 
the  Abeuaquis,  as  tliese  Indians  were  called  by  those  who  lived  among  fta^ 


•  Penhallow't  Tnd.  Wars,  86. 

I  MS.  among  the  files  in  our  state-house. 

"  Magnalia,  vii.  87. 

HiM.  Qea.  de  la  Nouv.  Fr.  u.  380,  et  tuiv. 


\ 


t  WiUiamuot^s  Vat.  Mt.u.UL 
i  MS.  letter  of  John-Farmar,  Eq 
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»,  therefore,  directly  charged  by  the  EDfflish  upon  Father  Rode ;  hence 
Aeir  first  i»top  was  to  ofSar  a  reward  for  his  head.*  The  object  of  the  ezpe- 
Aion  of  Colonel  fVedbrook,  in  1722,  was  o^ensibly  to  aei^o  upon  hiin,  but  he 
ftuDd  tlie  village  deserted,  and  nothing  was  effected  by  the  expedition  but 
the  burning  of  the  place.  Father  Rane  was  the  last  that  led  it,  which  he 
did  at  the  same  time  it  was  entered  by  the  eueniy ;  having  first  secured  the 
Husred  vases  of  his  temple  and  the  ornaments  of  its  altar.  The  English 
made  search  for  the  fligiiives,  but  without  success,  although,  at  one  tune, 
they  were  within  alx)ut  eifiUi  feet  of  the  ver}"  ti-ee  tiitit  screened  tlie  object 
for  which  they  sought.  Tlius  the  Froncli  rousidcred  thnt  it  \va»  by  a  remark- 
able interposition  of  Providence,  or,  us  O'tarlevolx  expresses  it,  par  une  main 
umsible,  tliat  Father  Rttsle  did  not  fail  into  their  huiids. 

Detenniued  on  destroying  this  assemblage  of  bidiuns,  wliich  was  tiie 
head-quarters  of  the  whole  eastern  country,  at  this  time,  the  £nglisii,  two 
years  ailor,  1724,  sent  out  a  force,  consisting  of  208  men  and  three  Mohawk 
Indians,  under  Ca|)taiiis  Moultortj  Hcarman^  and  Bourne^  to  humble  them. 
They  came  upon  the  villnffc,  the  2?j  August,  when  tlicre  was  not  a  man  in 
mrmfl  to  oppose  them.  They  liad  lett  40  of  their  men  at  Teconet  Falls, 
which  IS  now  witliin  tlie  town  of  Winslow,  upon  the  Kennebcck,  and  about 
CvfO>  miles  below  Waterville  college,  upon  tlie  opposite  side  of  tlie  river. 
The  English  hail  divide<l  themselves  into  three  sijuadrons :  80,  under  Har- 
■Mm,  proceeded  by  a  circuitous  route,  tliiukiug  to  surprise  some  in  their 
oovn-nelds,  while  MouUoii,  with  80  more,  preceded  directly  for  the  village, 
which,  being  surrounded  by  trees,  could  not  be  seen  until  they  were  closo 
opon  it.  All  were  in  their  wigwams,  and  the  English  advanced  slowly  and 
in  perfect  silence.  When  pretty  near,  an  Indian  came  out  of  his  wigwam, 
•nOt  aocidendy  discovering  tlie  English,  ran  in  and  seized  his  gun,  and 
giring  the  war-whoou,  in  a  few  minutes  the  warriors  were  all  in  arms,  and 
■dvanciog  to  meet  them.  MouUon  ordered  his  men  not  tc  fire  until  tlie 
Imiiiinw  had  made  the  first  discharge.  This  order  was  obeyed,  and,  as  he 
c^iected,  they  overshot  the  English,  who  then  fired  upon  them,  in  their 
•oni,  and  did  sreut  execution.  When  tlie  Indians  had  given  auotlier  volley, 
they  fled  with  great  precipitation  to  the  river,  whither  the  chief  of  tlieir 
women  and  children  had  also  fled  diuing  the  fight.  Some  of  tlic  English 
pursued  and  killed  many  of  them  in  the  river,  and  others  fell  to  pillaging 
OMd  burning  the  village.  Mogg  disdained  to  fly  with  the  rest,  but  kept  pos- 
■earioD  of  a  wigwam,  from  which  he  fired  u])ou  the  pillagers.  In  one  of 
his  discharges  he  killed  a  Mohawk,  whose  brother  observing  it,  rushed  upon 
asd  killed  liim ;  and  thus  ended  the  strife.  There  were  about  60  warriors 
IB  the  place,  about  one  half  of  whom  were  killed. 

Hie  famous  Biuie  shut  himself  up  in  his  house,  from  which  he  fired  u])on 
the  English ;  and,  having  wounded  one.  Lieutenant  Jaques,]  of  Newbury,  |  burst 
open  the  door,  and  shot  him  through  the  head ;  althougli  Mtndion  had  given 
tiraers  that  none  should  kill  him.  lie  liad  im  Englisli  boy  with  him,  about 
14  years  old,  who  hod  been  tidien  some  time  before  from  the  frontiers,  and 
whom  the  English  reported  RaaU  was  about  to  kilL  Great  brutality  and 
Arocity  are  chai^B^eable  to  the  &iglisli  in  this  affair,  according  to  their  own 
account ;  such  as  killing  women  and  children,  and  scalping  and  mangling 
die  body  of  Father  RasU, 

There  was  here  a  handsome  church,  with  a  bell,  on  which  the  English 
oommitted  a  double  sacrilege,  first  robbing  it,  then  setting  it  on  fire ;  herein 
mupassioff  the  act  of  tlie  firat  English  circumnavigator,  in  his  depredations 
apon  tlie  Spaniards  in  South  America ;  for  he  only  took  away  the  gold  and 


if 


Afria  pliuiemra  tetUatives,  tTabord  pour  engager  ctt  »caix>a^  par  let  offres  et  Us 
m$m  let  pbu  ti^uitantet  a  ie  Uvrer  aux  Anglou,  ou  du  moina  She  renvoyer  H  QuebeCf  et 
^  premdre  en,  aa  place  un  de  Iturt  minitiret ;  ensuite  pour  le  turpendre  et  pour  PenleveTf  let 
JuudoiM  retohu  de  t^en  d^fairty  quoiqWil  leur  en  diU  co&terf  mirerU  ta  tiU  ^  prix,  H  promireiU 
muU  lioret  tUrling  h  celidf  qui  La.  leur  porteroit"    Charlevoix ,  ut  supra. 

t  Who,  I  eonclude,  was  a  volunteer,  as  I  do  not  find  his  name  upon  tke  return  made  by 
MomiUm,  which  ia  upon  file  in  the  garret,  west  wing  ofour  state-house. 

X  Manuscript  History  of  Newbury,  by  Jothua  Coffinf  S.  H.  S.,  which,  should  the  world 
•rer  be  so  fortunate  as  to  see  in  print,  we  will  insure  them  not  only  great  gralifieatioD,  but 
a  fiBiid  of  annsement. 
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silver  vessels  of  a  church,  and  its  crucifix,  because  it  was  of  manj  9^*^!^ 
about  with  diamonds,  and  that,  too,  upou  the  advice  of  his  chaplain.  ^  ''TUi 
might  pass,''  says  p.  reverend  author,  **  for  sea  divini^,  but  justice  is  «te 
another  tiling.**  Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  not  to  inquire  here  what  kina  ef 
divinUy  would  authorize  the  acts  recorded  in  tliese  wars,  or  indeed  any  wmil 

Upon  this  memorable  event  in  our  early  uimals,  Father  Charlevoix  shnrid 
be  heard.  Tlicre  were  not,  says  he,  at  the  time  the  attack  was  made,  aboia 
50  warriors  at  Neridgewok ;  tliese  seized  tlieir  arms,  uud  run  in  disorder,  not 
to  defend  tlie  place  against  an  enemy,  who  was  already  in  it,  but  to  fiiyor  ths 
flight  of  t)ic  women,  tlie  old  men  and  the  children,  uud  to  give  them  time  Id 
^u  tlie  side  of  tlie  river,  which  was  not  yet  in  possession  of  the  Kngliih 
Father  Rasi.e,  warned  by  the  clumorH  aud  tumult,  and  tlie  danger  in  which 
he  found  his  proselytes,  ran  to  present  himself  to  the  assailants,  hoping  to 
draw  all  tlicir  fur>'  upou  him,  that  thereby  he  might  prove  the  salvation  sf 
his  flock.  His  hope  was  vain ;  for  hardly  had  he  discovered  himself  when 
the  English  raised  a.  great  shout,  which  was  followed  by  a  shower  of  abo^ 
by  which  he  fell  dead  near  to  the  cross  which  he  had  erected  in  the  cestie 
of  the  village :  seven  hidians  who  attended  him,  aud  who  endeavored  to 
shield  him  with  their  own  bodiei<,  fell  dead  at  his  side.  Thus  died  tUi 
charitable  iMstor,  sriving  his  life  for  lits  sheep,  at\er  37  years  of  painful  Isbsni 

Althougli  the  English  shot  near  2000  muskets,  they  killed  but  30  ani 
wounded  40.  They  spared  not  the  church,  which,  ufler  they  had  indignasd^ 
profaned  its  sucred  vases,  and  tlic  adorable  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  set  on 
nrc.  They  theu  retired  \vith  precipitation,*  having  been  seized  ^ih  a  sod- 
den panic.  The  Indians  returned  urimediately  into  the  village  ;  and  thsir 
first  care,  while  the  women  sought  plants  and  herbs  proj>er  to  heal  tlis 
wounded,  was  to  shed  tears  u])on  the  body  of  their  holy  nnseionaiy.  Tbiy 
found  him  pierced  with  a  thousand  shot,  lii^  scalp  taken  ofi*,  his  skull  fiie> 
tured  with  iiatchets,  his  mouth  and  eyes  filled  with  dirt,  the  bones  of  Isi 
legs  broken,  and  all  his  members  mutilated  iu  a  hundred  different  wayi^f 

Such  is  the  account  of  tlie  fiill  oi'  Rtisle,  by  a  brother  of  the  faith ;  e^dnpb- 
ralile  picture,  by  whomsoever  related!  Of  Uie  truth  of  its  toaiu  partieidHi 
there  can  I^  no  doubt,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  above  traadip 
tion  with  the  account  precedins^  it  There  were,  besides  Mogg^  other  dnrf 
hidiuns,  who  full  that  day;  ^Homazeex,  Mogo,  Wissemumkt,  Job,  Ca14- 
BESETT,  and  Bomazeen's  son-in-hiw,  all  tairious  warriors."  The  inhumaaiy 
of  tlie  English  on  this  occosion,  eR|>eciullv  to  the  women  and  childn^ 
cannot  lie  excused.     It  greatly  eclipses  tlie  lustre  of  the  victory. 

Harmon  was  the  geneml  in  the  exp(.>dition,  |  and,  for  u  time,  had  the  booor 
of  it ;  but  Moidtoiu,  according  to  Governor  Huichinson,  achieved  tlie  %ictQnr,aBd 
it  was  ai\erward  acknowledged  by  tlie  couutr}'.  He  was  u  priboner,  wtMBt 
small  boy,  among  the  eastern  Indians,  being  among  those  taken  at  tfaa 
destruction  of  York,  in  Km,  He  died  at  Vork,  20  July,  17(313,  aged  77. 
The  township  of  Moultonborough,  in  New  Hompshire,  was  namd  frna 
him,  and  many  of  his  posterity  reside  there  at  the  present  day. 

Under  the  head  Paugus,  we  shall  proceed  to  narrate  our  last  event  in  Al 
present  chapter,  than  wliich,  may  be,  few,  if  any,  are  oflencr  niendonedB 
New  England  story. 

Padous,  slain  in  the  memorable  battle  with  the  English  under  OqMui 
Lovetcell,  in  1725,  was  chief  of  the  Pequawket&  Fryeburg,  iu  Maine,  sow 
includrs  the  prinripal  place  of  their  former  residence,  and  tlie  place  when 
the  brittle  was  fought  It  was  near  a  considerable  body  of  water,  calM 
Sdco  Pond^  which  is  the  source  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  The  end 
and  barlmioiiK  mnrders  almost  daily  committed  by  the  Indians  uponAl 
deftMiceless  frontier  inhabitants,  caused  the  general  court  of  Massachusedi 
to  offer  a  Ixifuity  of  £100  for  every  Indian's  scalp.    Among  the  exeunioaa 


*  They  encain|>c(l  ihc  foilowiii!^  ni^t  in  tlie  Indian  wigwams,  under  a  guani  of  csIjA 
men.    Hutchimonf  ii.  312. 

t  Hisloire  Gcucrale  dc  NouvcUe  France,  ii.  382—4. 

X  He  did  not  arrive  at  the  village  till  uear  niglit,  when  the  action  wa«  over. 
ton,  ii.  313. 
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performed  by  LoveweU,  previous  to  that  in  wliicli  he  was  killed,  the  most 
important  was  that  to  the  head  of  Saliiion-iall  River,  now  Wakefield,  in 
New  Hampshire.  *  With  40  men,  he  cuiiie  upon  a  small  company  of  ten 
Indians,  who  were  asleep  by  their  fires,  and,  by  stationing  his  men  advan- 
tageously, killed  all  of  tliem.  Tiiis  bloody  deed  was  performed  near  the 
abore  of  a  pond,  wiiich  has  ever  since  borne  the  name  of  LoveiDeWs  Pond. 
After  taking  off  their  scalps,  these  40  warriors  marclied  to  Boston  in  great 
triumph,  witli  the  ten  sculps  extended  upon  hoops,  displaved  in  the  Indian 
manner,  and  for  which  thev  received  £1000.  This  exploit  was  the  more 
lauded,  as  it  was  supposed  that  these  ten  Indians  were  upon  an  expedition 
a^nst  the  English  upon  the  frontiers;  having  new  guns,  much  ammuni- 
tion, and  spare  blankets  and^  moccasons,  to  accommodate  captives.  This, 
however,  was  mere  conjecture ;  and  whether  they  hud  killed  friends  or 
enemies,  was  not  quite  so  certain  us  that  they  had  killed  Indians. 

It  is  said  that  Padous  wus  well  known  to  muny  of  the  English,  und  per- 
aoDolly  to  many  of  Lo^uewelPs  men.  That  his  name  was  u  terror  to  the 
froutiem,  we  bavo  no  doubt ;  and  that  his  uppeuruuce  at  Pequuwket,  when 
met  by  ijoveweUj  was  enough  to  have  struck  terror  into  all  that  beheld  hun, 
may  not  be  questioned,  we  will  let  the  poetf  describe  liim. 


I.  Twai  Pautryg  led  lite  Pcqu'k'i  tribe  : 
At  ruot  the  fox,  would  Paugua  nin  ; 
Ai  bowls  the  wild  wolf,  would  he  howl ; 
A  huge  bcar-skitt  had  Paugut  oii. 


2.  But  CAa/?i^r/aiii,  of  Dunstable, 
One  whom  a  savage  ne'er  shall  slay, 
Met  Patigtu  by  the  water-side, 
And  shot  him  aead  upon  that  day. 


The  second  in  command  among  the  Lidiuns  on  that  memorable  day  was 
■amed  Wahwa,  but  of  him  we  have  no  particulars.  Captain  Lovewell 
marched  out  firom  Dtmstable  with  4G  men,  about  the  16  April,  1725,  of  which 
fffeot  the  poet  thus  speaks : — 


S.  What  time  the  noble  Lovewdl  came. 
With  filly  men  from  Dunstable, 
Tbe  cniel  Pequ'k't  tribe  to  tame. 
With  arms  and  bloodshed  terrible. 

4b  With  LovtwfJlbnvcJahn  Ilancood  came ; 
Ffooi  wife  and  babes'  twas  hard  to  part ; 
Young  liarwood  took  her  b^*  tbe  hand, 
And  bound  the  weeper  to  his  heart. 

fiu  "  Repress  that  tear,  my  Mary,  dear, 
Said  Harwood  to  his  foving  wife ; 
It  tries  me  hard  to  leave  thee  here. 
And  seek  in  distant  woods  the  strife. 

6w  "  When  GTone,  mv  Marv,  think  of  me, 
Aud  pray  to  God  that  I  may  be 
Such  as  one  ought  that  lives  for  thee, 
And  come  at  last  in  victory." 


7.  Thus  left  younj^  Hancoodf  babe  and  wile; 
With  accent  wild  she  bade  adieu : 

It  grieved  those  lovers  much  to  part, 
So  fond  and  fair,  so  kind  and  true. 

8.  Jt^n  Hancood  died  all  bathed  in  blood, 
When  he  had  fought  till  set  of  day ; 
And  many  more  we  may  not  name, 
Fell  in  that  bloody  battle  fray. 

9.  When  news  did  come  to  HarwooePt  wife, 
That  be  with  Lovewetl  fought  and  died  3 
Far  in  the  wilds  had  ^veu  his  life 

Nor  more  would  in  this  home  abide ; 

10.  Such  grief  did  seize  upon  her  mind, 
Such  sorrow  filled  her  faithful  breast, 
On  earth  8hc  ne'er  found  peace  again, 
But  followed  Hancood  to  his  rest. 


They  arrived  near  the  place  where  they  expected  to  find  Indians,  on  the 
7  May ;  and,  early  the  next  morning,  while  at  prayers,  heard  a  gun,  which 
they  rightly  suspected  to  be  fired  by  some  of  Pavgtu^s  men,  and  inmie- 
diately  prepared  for  an  encounter.  Divesting  themselves  of  their  packs, 
they  marched  forward  to  discover  the  enemy.  But  not  knowing  in  what 
direction  to  proceed,  they  marched  in  an  opposite  direction  from  tlie  In- 
dians. Tliis  gave  Paugus  great  advantage;  who,  following  their  tracks, 
•OOQ  fell  in  with  their  packs,  from  which  he  learned  tlieir  strength.  Being 
encouraged  by  his  superior  numbers,  Paugus  courted  tlie  conflict,  and  pur- 
~     *  the  English  with  ardor.    His  number  of  men  was  said  to  have  been 


*  In  December  of  the  previous  year,  (1724,)  with  a  few  followers,  he  made  an  expedition  to 
Iht  Bortb^ast  of  Winnipisiogee  Lake,  in  which  he  killed  one  and  took  another  prisoner.  FV>r 
Aaae  he  received  the  bounty  oflered  by  government. 

t  Tbe  editors  or  publishers  of  the  N.  H.  collections  have  inse/ted  the  above  linea,  in 
*'  UioD  of  the  ancient  Chevy  Chase }  but  whence  they  were  obtained^  or  who  was  their 
or,  thev  do  not  mfonn  us  j  perhaps,  like  that  of  which  they  are  an  imitation,  the  author 
liis  luuuMmo.    We  give  it  entire. 

27 
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80,  while  tliat  of  the  Enj^lish  consisted  of  uo  moi-e  llian  34,  having  left  ten 
in  a  fort,  which  they  built  at  Ossipee ;  and  one,  an  Indian  iiaiued  Toby^  bad 
before  returned  home,  on  account  of  lameness.  Tlie  fort  at  Ossipee  wai  ftr 
a  retreat  in  case  of  emergency,  and  to  serve  as  a  deposit  of  |Mirt  of  tlieir 
provisions,  of  which  tJiey  disencumbered  themselves  before  \eavmg  it. 

Ailer  marching  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  of  tlicir  encamp- 
ment on  the  morning  of  the  8  *  May,  Ensign  Jf'tfman  discovered  an  Indkii, 
who  was  out  hunting,  having  in  one  hand  some  iowls  he  had  just  kUled,  ud 
in  the  other,  two  guns.  There  can  be  no  probability  that  he  tliougbt  of  uieetin^ 
an  enemy,  but  no  sooner  was  he  discovered  by  tlie  English,  than  several  gmif 
were  fired  at  liini,  but  missed  him.  Seeing  that  sure  death  was  bis  k>t,  thii 
valiant  Indian  resolved  to  defend  himself  to  his  last  breath  ;  and  tlie  action  wn 
as  speedy  as  the  thought :  his  gun  was  levelledT  at  the  Englisli,  and  LotanB 
was  mortally  woiuidcd.  Ensign  Wyman,  taking  deliberate  aiui,  killed  the  poor 
hunter;  which  action  oiu*  ]K>et  describes  in  glowing  terms  as  follows: 


11.  8dh  Wtftnan^  wbo  in  Wohurn  lived,  IS.  The  savage  had  been  seeking  gai 
A  marksman  he  of  courag^t*  true,  Two  guns,  and  eke  a  knite.  Be  ^ore, 

Shot  the  first  Indian  whom  tlicv  saw  j  And  two  black  ducks  were  iu  bu  ' 

Sheer  ilirough  his  heart  the  bullet  flew.  He  shrieked,  and  fell  to  rise  no 


He  was  scalped  by  tlie  chaplain  and  anotlier,  and  then  they  maicbed 
again  by  the  way  they  came,  to  recover  their  packs.  This  movement  hm 
expected  by  the  wilv  Paugus.  and  he  accordingly  prepared  an  ambnriito 
cut  them  ofl^  or  to  take  tliem  prisoners,  as  fortime  should  will. 

13.  Anon,  there  ei^ty  Indians  rose,  14.  Jf^n  LoceKell,  captain  of  the  band. 
WhoM  hid  themselves  in  ambush  dread ;  His  sword  he  u'BV<*d,  thai  glitieredlaf^ 

Their  knives  they  shook,  their  guns  they  For  the  last  time  be  cheered  hii  omi, 

aimed,  And  led  them  onward  to  the  figfaL 

The  famous  Paugtu  at  (huir  head. 

When  the  Indians  rose  from  tlieir  coverts,  they  nearly  encircM  Ai 
English,  but  seemed  loath  to  begin  the  fight ;  and  were,  no  douhc,  in  faopi 
that  the  English,  seeing  their  numbers,  would  yield  without  a  battle;  mi, 
therefore,  made  toward  them  with  tlieir  cuns  presented,  and  threw 
their  first  fire.  They  then  held  up  ro|)es  which  they  had  provided  fori 
ing  captives,  and  a^ked  tliem  if  they  would  have  quarter.  Tiiis  only  ei 
aged  the  English,  who  answered  <*only  at  the  muzzles  of  their  guns;'  ad 
they  rushed  toward  the  Indians,  fired  as  they  pressed  on,  and,  killing  mar, 
drove  them  several  rods.  But  they  soon  rallied  and  fired  vigorcmr  ■ 
their  tuni,  and  obliged  the  Enghsh  to  retreat,  leaving  nine  decud  and  one 
wounded,  where  the  battle  began.  Loveiodlj  tliough  mortally  woimded  be- 
fore, had  led  his  men  imtil  this  time,  but  fell  before  die  retreat. 

Although  we  tnmspose  the  verses  in  the  song,  to  acroniniodate  them  li 
the  circumstances  of  the  fidit,  yet  we  cannot  avoid  entirely  their  irregidV' 
ity  in  reference  to  it  Bv  the  next  that  follow,  it  would  secrn,  that  LnmM 
received  a  second  wound  befoie  he  felL 

15. ''  Fight  on,  fight  on/'  brave  Lovewell  said ;  IG.  Good  heavens  !  is  tliitt  a  time  for  pn^vt 
"  Fight  on,  while  Heaven  shall  give  you  Is  this  a  time  to  worship  God ; 

breath!"  When I.omo<>i/'«  meu  are dyiagfitil. 

An  Indian  ball  then  picrrcd  him  through,  And  Paugut*  tribe  hath  foil  tke  radt 

And  lufcewfU  closed  his  eyes  in  death. 

In  tills  l(Yth  verse  tlie  poet,  perhaps,  had  reference  to  the  morning  pt^Hf 
which  Mr.  Fiyt,  the  chaplain,  made  before  marching,  on  the  day  of  Ai 
batde ;  or,  pernaps,  more  probably,  to  the  ejaculations  he  made  on  the  Mi 
afler  he  was  mortally  wounded.  In  the  mominff  he  prayed  thus  patrioCieA: 
"  We  came  out  to  meet  the  enemy ;  we  have  aU  along  prayed  God  we  ndpl 
find  them ;  we  had  rather  trust  Providence  with  oiur  lives ;  yea,  die  for 
country,  than  try  to  return  without  seeing  them,  if  we  might ;  amd  be 
cowards  for  oiu*  pains."  f 

*  This  was  O.  S.  aiid  correspouil.n  to  Muy  19.  N.  8. — See  ti(4e  in  Usl  chapter 

t  Address  of  C.  ^^i?.  DarU,  (!>.  17,)  delivered  at  Fryeburg,  100  yoars  aaer  Ike  fil^i. 
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RL  the  chaplain's  name  was  Jonathan  Frye  ; 
In  Andover  his  faiher  dwelt, 
Aad  oft  with  LanewtWs  men  beM  prayed, 
Before  the  mortal  wound  be  fell. 

til  A  man  was  be  of  comely  form, 

Polished  and  brave,  well  learnt  and  kind ; 
rOld  Harvard's  learned  halls  he  left, 
in  the  wilds  a  grave  to  find. 


21 


Ml  Ah !  now  Us  blood-red  arm  he  lifts. 
Bis  closing;  lids  he  tries  to  raise  j 
And  speak  once  more  before  he  dies. 
In  supplication  and  in  praise. 

■L  He  prajrs  kind  Heaven  to  g7.ant  success, 
Breve  LovewdTM  men  to  g:uide  and  bless, 
And  when  they're  shed  their  hearts'-blood 

true, 
To  raise  them  all  to  happiness. 


.  "  Come  hither,  FanoeU"  said  young  Frye, 
"  You  see  that  I'm  about  to  die  3 
Now  for  the  love  1  bear  to  you, 
When  cold  in  death  my  bones  shall  lie  j 

22. ''  Go  thou  and  see  my  parents  dear, 
And  tell  them  you  stood  by  me  here  j 
Console  them  when  they  cry,  Alas  I 
And  wipe  away  the  lallmg  tear." 

23.  Lieutenant  Farwell  took  his  hand, 
His  arm  around  bis  neck  he  threw, 
And  said,  '*  Brave  chaplain,  I  could  wish 
That  Heaven  had  made  mc  die  for  you." 

21.  The  chaplain  on  kind  FarweWs  breast, 
Bloody,  and  languishing,  he  fell ; 
Nor  after  that,  said  more  but  this, 
*'  I  love  thee,  soldier ;  fare  thee  well !  " 


'  The  fight  continued,"  says  the  Reverend  Mr.  Symmta,  *^  very  furious  and 
phaHnnte  till  towards  night  The  Indians  roaring  and  yelling  and  howling 
Bfce  wolves,  barking  like  dogs,  and  making  all  sorts  of  hideous  noises :  the 
English  frequently  shouting  and  huzzaing,  gs  they  did  aAer  the  first  round. 
At  one  time  Captain  Wyman  is  confident  they  were  got  to  Powawing,  by 
Ifaflir  striking  on  the  groimd,  and  other  odd  motions ;  but  at  length  Wyman 
0MDC  up  towards  them,  and,  firing  amongst  them,  shot  the  chief  Powaw,  and 
brake  up  their  meeting."  * 


p  Good  heavens !  they  dance  the  powow 

dance, 
What  horrid  yells  the  forest  fill ! 
Tlie  grim  bear  crouches  in  his  den, 
The  eagle  seeks  the  distant  hill. 


2G.  *'  What   means  this   dance,  this    powow 
dance  7  " 
Stern  Wyman  said  j  with  wondrous  art, 
He  crept  full  near,  his  rifle  aimed, 
And  shot  the  leader  through  the  heart. 

first  of  the  following  stanzas  is  very  happily  conceived,  and  although 
In  the  order  of  the  poet,  is  as  appropriate  here,  as  where  it  originaUy 


IT.  Then  did  the  crimson  streams,  that  flow'd,  88.  Ah  !  many  a  wife  shall  rend  her  hair, 
Seeoi  like  the  waters  of  the  brook.  And  many  a  child  cry,  "  Woe  is  me,'' 

That  brightly  shine,  that  loudly  dash.  When  messengers  the  news  shall  bear, 

down  ttie  clifl*s  of  Agiochook.  t  Of  LoveweWa  dear-bought  victory. 


*  Narrative  of  the  fight  at  Piggwacket,  vii. 

i  The  Indian  name  of  the  Wnite  Mountains,  or,  as  the  people  o(  New  HampMhire  would 
my.  White  Hills.  The  natives  believed  the  summits  of  these  mountains  to  be  inhabited  by 
iaviMble  beings,  but  whether  good  or  evil  we  are  not  informed.  Nor  is  it  of  much  importance, 
mce  tbev  reverenced  the  one  as  much  as  the  other. 

it  is  afways  highly  gratifying  to  the  curious  to  observe  how  people  primitively  viewed 
gbfects  which  have  become  familiar  to  them.  We  will  here  present  the  reader  with  Mr. 
/«»Mclyii'«  description  of  the  White  Mountains,  not  for  its  accuracy ^  but  for  its  curious  extrava- 
gaaee.  **  Four  score  miles,  (upon  a  direct  line,)  to  the  N.  W.  of  Scarborow,  a  ridee  of 
noootains  run  N.  W.  and  N.  E.  an  hundred  lei^es,  known  by  the  name  of  the  White 
MomtUDs,  upon  which  lieth  snow  all  the  year,  and  is  a  landmark  twenty  miles  oflfat  sea.  It 
is  a  rising  ground  from  the  sea  shore  to  these  hills,  and  they  are  inaccessible  but  by  the  gul- 


appearance  a  rude  heap  of  massie  stones  piled  one  upon  another,  and  you  may,  as  you 
aseiwd,  step  from  one  stone  to  another,  as  if  you  were  going  up  a  pair  of  stairs,  but  windinj^ 
sdn  about  tne  hfll,  till  you  come  to  the  top,  which  will  require  half  a  day's  time,  and  yet  it  is 
BOt  ^K>ve  a  mile,  where  there  is  also  a  level  of  about  an  acre  of  g^round,  with  a  pond  of 
ckuv  water  in  the  midst  of  it,  which  you  may  hear  run  down,  but  how  it  ascends  is  a  mystery. 
Fnm  this  rocky  hill  you  may  see  the  whole  country  round  about ;  it  is  far  above  the  lower 
dkMids,  and  from  hence  we  beheld  a  vapor,  Hike  a  great  pillar,)  drawn  up  by  the  sun-beams 
oat  of  a  great  lake,  or  pond,  into  the  air,  whf  re  it  was  formed  into  a  cloud.  The  country 
hmod  lEese  hilU,  northward,  is  dauntuig  terrible,  being  full  of  rocky  hills,  as  thick  as  mol^ 
wSb  in  a  meadow,  and  cloathed  with  infinite  thick  woods."  New  Kngland't  RariHe*^  3, 4b 
Sad  recollections  are  associated  with  the  name  of  these  mountains.    TSe  destruction  ofliVf;!^ 
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29  With  footsteps  slow  shall  travellers  go,  30.  Old  men  shall  shake  their  beads,  aad  uj 
Where  LovetoeWs  pond  shines  clear  and  **  Sad  was  the  hour  and  terrible, 

bright,  When  Lovewdl,  brave,  'gainat  Pm^gm 

And  mark  the  place  where  those  are  laid,  went, 

Who  fell  in  LooaodVa  bloody  fighu  With  fifty  men  from  Dunstable." 

If  miracles  had  not  tlien  ceased  in  the  land,  we  should  be  induced  to  pia 
to  their  credit  the  extraordinary  escape  of  several  of  the  wounded  F.nmh- 
men.  Solomon  Keyes,  having  received  three  wounds,  said  he  would  hide  liiifr> 
self,  and  die  in  a  secret  place,  where  the  Indians  could  not  find  him  to  gel 
his  scalp.  As  he  crawled  upon  the  shore  of  tlie  pond,  at  some  distuioe 
from  the  scene  of  action,  he  found  a  canoe,  into  which  he  roUed  hmi- 
self^  and  was  drilled  away  by  the  wind.  To  his  great  astonishment,  he 
was  cast  ashore  at  no  great  distance  from  tlie  fort  at  Ossipee,  which  he  fbiiDd 
means  to  recover,  and  there  met  several  of  his  companions ;  and,  gainfflg 
strength,  retiuned  home  witli  them. 

Those  who  escaped  did  not  leave  tlic  battle-groimd  until  near  niidnighL 
When  they  arrived  at  the  fort,  they  expected  to  have  found  refreahmeo^  nd 
tliose  they  had  left  as  a  reserve ;  but  a  fellow,  whose  name  is  not  mentiooii 
who  deserted  the  rest  when  the  battle  began,  and  fled  there,  so  frigfateiM 
them,  that  they  fled  in  great  confusion  and  dismay  to  their  homes. 

The  place  where  tliis  fight  took  place  was  50  miles  from  any  white  inhi^ 
itants;  and  that  any  should  have  survived  the  famine  which  now  tttni 
them  in  the  face,  is  almost  as  miraculous  as  that  they  should  have  ^MBid 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  courageous  warriors  of  Paugua  ;  yet  14  livsa  to 
return  to  their  friends. 

Fifty  men,  from  New  Hampsliire,  afterwards  marched  to  the  soem  tf 
action,  where  they  found  and  buried  the  dead.  They  found  but  throe  b- 
dians,  one  of  whom  was  Paugua.  The  rest  were  supposed  to  hsfe  bm 
taken  away  when  they  retreated  from  the  battle. 

Thus  progressed  and  terminated  the  expedition  against  the  Pequavfah 
And  although  the  whites  could  scarcely  claim  the  victory,  yet,  as  in  the  qm 
of  the  Narragausets,  the  Northern  Indians  received  a  blow  froni  which  drn 
never  recovered.  Witli  the  Aiidrosco^gins,  the  Pequawkets  soon  after  mini 
towards  the  sources  of  tlie  Connecticut  River.  Alter  remaining  in  Am 
regions  about  two  years,  they  separated,  and  the  Androscoggins  remomk  to 
Canada,  where  they  were  alterwards  known  as  the  St.  Francis  tribe.  Tie 
Pequawkets  remained  upon  the  Connecticut,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  revoli- 
tionary  war,  were  under  a  chief  named  Philip.  In  1728,  a  tract  of  eomM 
since  Pembroke,  N.  IL,  was  granted  to  the  men  that  went  out  with  Lomn, 
and  it  for  some  tune  bore  the  name  of  LoveweWa  Toum, 

We  had  here  neai'ly  concluded  to  close  our  accoimt  of  this  aflSur,  \M 
cannot  relieve  ourself  easily  of  the  recollection  of  the  foilowinff  soiij^  wiib- 
out  inserting  it,  although  we,  and  others,  have  elsewhere  publiwed  it  Itii 
said  to  have  been  composed  the  same  year  of  the  fi^t,  and  for  seiml 
years  afterwards  was  the  most  beloved  song  in  all  New  Kngland : 

1.  Of  worthy  Captain  LovcwM  I  purpose  now  to  ting, 
How  valiantly  he  served  his  country  and  his  king : 

He  and  his  valiant  soldiers  did  rane;e  the  woods  mil  wide. 
And  hardships  they  endured  to  queU  the  Indian's  pride. 

2.  *Twas  nigh  unto  Pifwacket,  on  the  eighth  day  of  May, 
They  spied  a  rebel  Indian  soon  aAer  break  of  day  3 

He  on  a  bank  was  walking,  upon  a  neck  of  land, 
Which  leads  into  a  pood,  as  we're  made  to  understand. 

3.  Our  men  resolved  to  have  him,  and  travelled  two  miles  round. 
Until  they  met  the  Indian,  who  boldly  stood  bis  ground : 

Then  speaks  up  Captain  Love»eU,  **  Take  you  good  Deed,"  sajf  he; 
"  This  rogue  is  to  decoy  us,  I  very  plainly  see. 


occasioned  bv  an  avalanche  at  the  celebrated  Notch,  in  1826,  will  not  soon  be  .-. 

Mr.  Moore,  of  Concord,  has  published  an  mteresting  aecoont  of  it  in  the  CoU.  N.  H.  HiiLte 
▼qL  ffi 
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4.  "  The  Indians  lie  in  ambush,  in  some  place  nigh  at  hand, 
In  order  to  surround  us  upon  this  neck  of  land ; 
Therefore  we'll  march  in  order,  and  each  man  leave  his  pack, 
That  we  may  briskly  fight  them  when  they  shall  us  aUack/' 

5.  Thej*  came  unto  this  Indian,  who  did  them  thus  delV ; 

As  soon  as  they  came  nicHb  him,  two  runs  he  did  let  fly, 
Which  wounded  Captain  lAjrewtU,  and  likewise  one  man  more  \ 
But  when  this  rogue  was  running,  tiiey  laid  him  in  his  gore. 

6.  Then  having  scalped  the  Indian,  they  went  back  to  the  spot, 

Where  they  had  laid  their  packs  down,  but  there  they  found  them  not ; 
For  the  Indians  havin|^  spied  them,  when  thev  them  down  did  lay. 
Did  seize  them  for  their  plunder,  and  carry  tnem  away. 

7.  These  rebels  lay  in  ambush,  this  very  place  hard  by, 
So  that  an  English  soldier  did  one  of  them  espy. 

And  cried  out,  "  Here's  an  Indian !  "  with  that  they  started  oat. 
As  fiercely  as  old  lions,  and  hideously  did  shout. 

8.  With  that  our  valiant  English  all  gave  a  loud  huzza. 
To  shew  the  rebel  Indians  they  feared  them  not  a  straw  \ 
So  now  the  fight  began,  as  fiercely  as  could  be. 

The  Indians  ran  up  to  them,  but  soon  were  forced  to  flee. 

9.  Then  spake  up  Capttun  Lovewellf  when  first  the  fight  began, 
"  Fight  on,  my  valiant  heroes  I  you  see  they  fall  lUce  rain." 
For,  as  we  are  informed,  the  Indians  were  so  thick, 

A  man  could  scarcely  fire  a  gun  and  not  some  of  them  hit. 

'  10.  Then  did  the  rebels  try  their  best  our  soldiers  to  surround 

But  they  could  not  accomplish  it,  because  there  was  a  pond, 

To  which  our  men  retreated,  and  covered  all  the  rear ; 

The  rogues  were  forced  to  flee  them,  although  they  skulked  for  lear 

11.  Two  logs  there  were  behind  them  that  close  together  lay. 
Without  being  discovered,  they  could  not  get  away ; 
Therefore  our  valiant  English  iney  travelled  in  a  row, 
And  at  a  handsome  distance  as  they  were  wont  to  go. 

IS.  'Twas  ten  o'olock  in  the  morning  when  first  the  fight  begun. 
And  fiercely  did  continue  till  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
Excepting  that  the  Indians,  some  hours  before,  twas  night« 
Drew  off  into  the  bushes  and  ceased  a  while  to  fight. 

IS.  Bat  soon  again  returned  in  fierce  and  furious  mood. 
Shouting  as  in  the  mommg,  but^et  not  half  so  loua. 
For,  as  we  are  informed,  so  thick  and  fast  they  fell. 
Scarce  twenty  of  their  number,  at  night  did  get  home  well. 

14.  And  that  our  valiant  English,  till  midnight  there  did  stay. 
To  see  whether  the  rebels  would  have  another  fray ; 
But  they  no  more  returning,  they  made  off  towards  their  home. 
And  brought  away  their  wounded  as  far  as  they  could  come. 

15.  Of  all  oar  valiant  English,  there  were  but  thirty-four, 
And  of  the  rebel  Indians,  Uiere  were  about  four  score, 
And  sixteen  of  our  English  did  safely  home  return : 
The  rest  were  killed  and  wounded,  for  which  we  all  must  mourn. 

16.  Our  worthy  Captain  Lovevoell  among  them  there  did  die  ; 

They  killed  Lieutenant  RobbirUy  and  wounded  good  young  Frytf 
Who  was  our  English  chaplain  ',  he  many  Indians  slew. 
And  some  of  them  he  scalped  when  bullets  round  him  new. 

17  Young  FuUam  too  111  mention,  because  he  fought  so  well ; 
Endeavoring  to  save  a  man,  a  sacrifice  he  fell. 
And  yet  our  valiant  Englishmen  in  fidit  were  ne'er  dismayed, 
But  still  they  kept  their  motion,  and  Wyman  captain  made } 

18.  Who  shot  the  old  chief  Padgus,  which  did  the  foe  defeat. 
Then  set  his  men  in  order,  and  brought  off  the  retreat ; 
And  braving  many  dangers  and  hardships  in  the  way, 
They  safe  arrived  at  Dunstable,  the  Uiirtcenth  day  of  May. 

27  • 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  St.  Francis  Indians — Rogers'    expedition   against  them — Philip — SiBAni— 
Arnold's    expedition — Natakis — JTie  modern  renobscots — Aittbow — ^Neptuvi 


Captain  Francis — Scscp  murders  an  Engjishman — Spednun  of  the 
UtngiuLfre. — RowLEs — his  pro/?/ifrM— -Blind  Will — Killed  by  the  Mokmwla  At- 
9ACAMBUIT — Vtsits  France  and  is  knighted  by  the  king — Jittaeks  and  bunu  Anv* 
hUl — Hw  death. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Inst  chapter,  mention  was  made  of  the  8l' 
Francis  Indians,  and,  as  they  were,  a  part  of  them,  the  remnant  of  the  onee 
respectable  Androscoggins,*  their  history  will  here  be  resumed.  We  ham 
already  relati'd  some  of  their  hardships  and  8u£ferings,  both  in  PhU^t  wv 
and  the  Fn;nch  wars  afleni^'ards,  when  they  had  to  contend  with  the  old 
experienced  chief,  Colonel  Church ;  and  also  their  severe  disaster  in  ojppomi^ 
LoveweU. 

AAcr  their  arrival  u])on  the  I^ke  St  Francis,  from  which  their  Tillage  took 
its  name,  they  were  under  the  influence  and  guidance  of  French  eccleiiii 
tics.  Their  \illaffc,  in  1755,  consisted  of  al)out  40  wigwams  and  a  choreic 
and  a  friar  rrsidcd  among  them.  What  time  the  Androscoggins  joined  the 
St.  Francis  tribe  has  not  been  discovered ;  but  whenever  wror  existed  hetwm 
Fnince  and  England,  tliey  generally  had  some  j)articipation  in  it,  the  flv- 
quent  occurrence  of  which  at  length  ended  in  their,  almost  total  destnictioai 
in  1759. 

B<?fore  the  capture  of  Quel>ec,  in  that  year,  and  while  the  Kneliah  mrf 
under  General  Jlmherst  lay  at  Crown  Point,  an  expedition  against  St-  Fiur 
was  ordered  i)y  him;  being  so  "exasperated,"  says  Colonel  RogerSj  ^at  ^ 
treatment  Cnpt.  Kennedy  had  received  from  those  Indians,  to  whom  he  W 
been  sent  with  a  dug  of  tnice,  and  profiosals  of  ])eace,  who  had  beei  If 
them  made  prisoner  witli  his  party,  that  he  determined  to  bt:stoiv  upon  Ifaea 
a  signal  chastisement"    This  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  all  that  «ii 
charged  against  them,  for  Major  Rogers  continues,  *^  They  had,  ^vithin  myovi 
knowledge,  during  the  six  years  past,  killed  and  earned  away  more  tfan 
()00  persons."    Accordingly  Major  Rogers  was  despatched  i<pon  this  eMB^ 
prise  witJi  142  effective  men,  including  officers,  and  a  few  Indians  of  the 
Petjuawket  tribe,  under  Philip,  their  chiefl    It  was  a  most  perilous  underiik- 
ing;  near  300  miles  of  wild  country  to  l)c  passed,  late  in   October,  ITS 
When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  town,  towards  evening,  on  the  5  OetolKr, 
the  inliabitants  were  dancing  al)OUt   in  great  glee,  celebrating  a  weddiK 
Half  an  hour  1>eforc   sunrise  the  next  morning,  the  Eui^lish  fell  suddeiff 
upon  them,  in  three  divisions,  and  completely  surprisecf  them,  killing  SOD 
Indians,  and  ca))turing  a  few  women  and  children.f     With  such  seciecTHi 
])romptitude  did  the  English  act  on  this  occasion,  says  our  author,  ''that  Ik 
enemy  had  no  time  to  recover  themselves,  or  take  arms  in  their  own  defton^ 
until  they  were  mostly  destroyed."    Some  few  ran  down  to  the  river  to  ci* 
cape  by  swimming  or  in  their  canoes,  but  were  pursued  and  destroyii 
Their  village,  except  tlirce  houses,  was  burnt,  and  many  persons  in  it  1^ 
seven  o'clock  tlic  butchery  was  ended,  and  a  retreat  was  immediately 
mcnced.    Two  Indian  boys  were  brought  away  prisoners,  one  of  whom 


•  •'  At  St.  FrnnvaiH.  from  some  of  Zitn^Juf^darankiac,  or  people  from  the  mouth  of  thit 
1  lonrnod.  that  they  call  il,  or  rather  iia  banks,  AmUamgantiquoke ^  or  Intnks'of^ 
ahoundijiir  hi  dried  meat."    Kendalls  Travels,  iii.  143. 

t  I  lately  received  a  letter  from  a  eentlcman  who  subscribed  himself  "Joseph  Ma. 
Mijuta,  an  huliau  of  the  St.  Francis  trioe,"  complaining  of  the  inaccurate  aeoounl  givci  by 
Major  Rogers  of  the  destruction  of  that  tribe ;  but  as  the  author  of  the  letter  docs  not  ghf 
an  account  himself,  nor  direct  me  where  I  can  obtain  one,  better  than  I  have  iised,Iuie» 
strained  to  reprint  my  account  without  much  emendation.  The  only  fact*  which  I  rm  nAv 
from  his  letter,  are,  inat^'  before  this  event  [Rogfers's  Expedition]  took  place,  the  St  rima 
tribe  numbered  from  1800  to  2000  inhabitants  ;  but  since,  this  nunioer  has  made  ruiddeefii^ 
and  at  present  on  the  point  of  total  dissolution."    Letter^  dated  Vineeimes,  Vc.  ftSJJprU,  I8L 
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named  Sehaiis,  The  EDvlish  commander  says,  *^  We  found  600  scalps  hang- 
ing upon  |)o]e8  oyer  the  doors  of  thcu*  wigwams." 

Although  the  English  had  made  such  havoc  among  the  Indians,  yet  a 
wretched  calamiw  awaited  them  in  their  homeward  march.  They  had  but 
one  of  their  number  killed,  who  was  an  Indian,  and  six  wounded,  during  the 
massacre,  but  on  their  return  many  were  lost  in  the  wilderness,  starved  and 
fhizen  to  death.  The  scenes  of  individual  suflTering,  could  they  be  known, 
would  probably  exceed  those  which  followed  LoveweWs  fight  Having  mis- 
taken the  Upper  ibr  the  Lower  Coos,  some  set  off  by  point  of  compass,  and 
were  never  neard  of  ader,  and  the  enemy  followed  and  cut  off  others.  But 
PhtSt^f  at  the  head  of  his  company,  made  good  his  retreat  without  losing  a 
man  m  the  way. 

JBeeidefi  this  expedition,  in  which  Philip  was  one  of  "  Rogers^  rangers,"  he 
waa  at  the  capture  of  Louisburgh,  nnaer  General  Amhaiif  and  was  the 
fint  man  that  t<k>k  iiosscssion  of  the  fortress.* 

In  the  winter  of  1757,  when  the  English  and  French  armies  had  gone  into 
winter  quarters,  Colonel  Rogers  was  left  in  command  of  Fort  Edvrard, 
and  had  several  severe  battles  witli  the  French  and  Indians  in  scouting 
ditions.  In  one  of  these,  he  fell  in  with  a  superior  force  to  his  own, 
Tlconderoga,  and  lost  many  of  his  men,  in  killed  and  prisoners.  This 
on  21  January.  The  chief,  PkUip,  was  in  that  affair,  and  acted  as  ser- 
geant Concerning  this  chief,  it  is  fiirtlier  said  that  ho  was  but  *' half  Indian," 
and  that  in  the  revolution,  ho  joined  the  Americans,  saying  ^  he  was  a  whig 
Indiuk'* 

Mention  has  been  made  of  an  Indian  of  the  name  of  Sebatis  or  Sabatis. 

lliMre  were  sereral  of  the  name,  and  doubtless  it  was  peculiar  to  tlie  Abena- 

unies;   and  hence  that  SabatiSj  captured  at   St  Francis,  was  descended 

\im  an  Abenaquis  family,  who  had  settled  there.    It  is  possible  also,  that 

t  may  be  the  same  who  ailerwords  resided,  near  tlie  head  waters  of  the 

I      Kennebeck,  with  a  brother  named  ^\ataniSy  who  is  brought  to  our  notice 

\     In  the  accounts  f  of  General  Amol/Ta  expedition  through  that  region  in  the 

IU  of  1775 ;  but  this  is  conjecture.  However,  what  is  known  of  those  two 
laochen  follows. 
I  General  JirnM  having,  on  his  arrival  in  the  Kennebeck  River,  ordered  a 
band  to  proceed  in  advance  of  the  army,  to  discover  and  mark  out  a 
for  it,  gave  strict  orders  tliat  JVatanis  should  be  captiu*ed  or  killed.  This 
had  been  given,'  because  the  general  had  been  informed  that  he  had 
fixed  there  by  tlie  English  of  Canada,  as  a  spy,  to  give  information 
enemy  should  approach  in  that  direction.  But  this,  as  it  proved,  was 
ji  ftlae  information,  and  JSTatanis  was  the  friend  of  the  Americans,  as  also  viras 
f  -  Jna  brother  SabaHay  who  lived  about  seven  miles  higher  up  the  river,  above 

{  kfavi. 

['  The  residence  of  JVaianis  was  a  lonesome  place,  upon  the  bank  of  the 
1^  lifm;  his  cabin,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  green,  the  border  of  which  was 
F  Wyoud  musket  shot  from  it,  was  a  discovery  which  added  to  the  suspicions 
i  ci'me  party,  who,  having  arrived  in  the  neighborhood, 4  October,  surrounded 
£.'  ft  at  every  point,  and  run  in  upon  it  with  great  eagerness ;  expecting,  without 
^'  ^knbt,  to  have  taken  him  prisoner.  In  this  they  were  disappointed,  for  it  ap- 
i^.  poared  that  the  place  had  been  deserted  a  week.  Near  by,  at  the  shore 
^'^  the  river,  a  map  drawn  upon  birch  bark,  was  found  in  the  top 
■take,  very  accurately  delineating  the  courses  of  the  rivers  towards 
la,  and  lines  denoting  places  of  crossing  from  one  to  another.  This 
jrggatly  surprised  them,  but  they  profited  much  by  it  Nothing  was  seen  of 
\j  Vidians  during  t  le  excursion  of  tlic  exploring  partv,  who,  afler  about  23 
nr^  in  which  they  suffered  every  thin^  but  death,  rejoined  the  anny. 
When  the  army  had  arrived  within  the  bounds  of  Canada,  which  was  ou 
le  4  November,  **  we  for  the  first  time,"  says  Mr.  Henry,  ^  hiid  the  pleasure 
/  seeing  the  worthy  and  respectable  Indian,  yYaUmis,  and  his  brother,  Sahth 


*  Xcjgtrt'  Reminiscences,  Appendix  to  new  edition. 

t  See  that  of  Judge  John  J.  Henry,  32,  to  %,  and  7i,  &,c.    See  aUo  ShalluU  Tabl«t,  iL 
ADO,  and  Cot  Maioe  Hist.  Soc.  i.  994. 
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HSf  with  sonic  others  of  their  tribe.''  Mttanis  went  to  each  of  the  coDipaniai 
of  spies,  und  shook  tlicin  by  the  hand,  as  though  he  had  been  fbnneriT 
acquainted  >\itli  them.  He  ex}>Iained  himself  by  telling  them,  that  be  lad 
kept  close  to  them  nil  the  time  they  were  making  their  discovery  beyond  ha 
residence,  and  until  thi>y  rotumcd,  but  did  not  dare  to  make  himdf 
known,  for  fear  they  would  kill  Inm — a  wise  resolution. 

Natams  und  Sabatis,  with  17  others  of  their  tribe,  joined  the  wrmw 
on  the  River  Chaudiere,  nnd  marched  with  it  to  Canada.  Wheu  the  atlKK 
on  Quci>cc  was  made,  31  Dcrember,  1775,  J^aiania  i/v'as  wounded  l^aihoi 
through  the  wrist,  und  fell  into  the  imnds  of  the  British  general,  VaMtm^ 
who  innnediately  si't  him  at  lilnirty.  These  were  the  first  Indians  employed 
in  the  revolutionary  contest  by  the  Americans.* 

We  cannot  pass  over  the  momentous  undertaking  of  Amoldj  without  re- 
questing the  reuder  to  notice  how  many  men  of  note  and  eminence  sunriYed 
its  ruins — Gcnerul  Daniel  Morfran  of  Virginia,  then  a  captain — General  Bat^ 
Dearborn  of  ]Massuchus(^tts,  of  like  rank — Timothy  BigeUno  of  Massacbimitii 
a  major — Return  J.  Meiea^  futhcr  of  the  late  postmaster-general,  of  the  sue 
rank — Samuel  Spring,  D.  D.  of  Newburviwrt,  a  chaplain— -*^ar(w  Burr  of  New 
Jersey,  and  General  Benedict  Jhmold  of  CoxiuecXicuL]  Numerous  othen  d^ 
serve  equal  notice ;  but  it  is  not  our  province  to  enumerate  them  here.  Anl 
from  this  digressiun  we  return  to  notice  another  chief  nearly  similar  in  namt 
to  the  lus^t. 

At  the  treaty  of  Georgetown,  on  Arrowsik  Island,  held  by  the  eaalen 
tril>es  with  the  English,  1>  August,  1717,  SabhadiSj  as  his  name  was  then  writ- 
ten, aiipeared  for  the  Androscogguis.  Also  at  the  treaty  of  Casro,  dttti 
25  July,  1727,  we  find  among  the  signers  Sahatists  of  ArresagontacookJ 
What  part  Sabatis  acted  in  the  tragedies  from  1722  to  1725,  does  not  appoK 
In  the  History  of  Mainr§  we  find  the  following  passage  concerning  W- 
haiist,  as  he  is  there  called.  **  In  17(K),  a  chaplain  was  allowed  at  Fort  Geotgi; 
and  it  was  in  this  place,  wIutc  Sabbaiist,  the  Anasagunticook  Migamore^n- 
nuested  government  to  keep  some  supplies:  for,  said  he,  in  *cold  trtnlert  mi 
ieep  snowSy  my  Indians,  unable  to  go  to  Fort  Richmond,  sometimes  suffer.^  " 

We  now  pass  to  our  own  times  to  notice  some  modem  Iiiaiami  in  tb 
state  of  Maine.  In  1816,  the  Penobscot  tribe  at  Old  Town,||  having  hMC  ii 
sachem,  entered  upon  the  election  of  another.  It  was  some  months  befai 
they  could  agree  upon  a  successor,  althou<;h  it  is  their  custom  to  elcctasHr 
relation  of  the  deceased.  At  hnigth  fmrty  spirit  having  run  unrcaMMlIf 
high,  their  priest,  who  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  interfered,  and  they  forsook  Ai 
rival  candidates,  and  elected  John  Aitte(m.  This  man,  it  is  said,  was  •  d^ 
sceudant  of  Baron  de  Saint  Castiens.  The  induction  into  office  took  pisDl 
19  September,  181G.  At  the  s^me  time  John  JS/eptune  was  constituted  til 
lieutenant,  und  Captain  lYancis  and  another  were  confirmed  as  dutf 
captains. 

A  specimen  of  modem  oratory  among  these  Indians  is  given  by  Mr.  Wi^ 
LiAMSOi^,  who  heanl  it,  in  his  History  of  Maine.  It  was  made  in  a  eoH^ 
by  John  JS/eptum,  in  extenuation  of  tlx;  murder  of  one  Knighi,  by  Peoi  Siutf, 
The  cas(^  was  nearly  as  follows :  In  tii(>  ev«^ning  of  28  June,  1816,  this  India 
was  intoxicated,  and  at  the  tavern  of  sjiid  Knight  at  Bangor,  (whether  he  hid 
))n)cured  liquor  there  with  which  to  intoxicate  himself,  wc  tire  not  inibrme^) 
and  being  noisy  and  turbulent,  Knight  emieavored  to  expel  him  fhHn  kif 
house.  Having  thrust  him  out  of  door,  he  endeavored  to  drive  him  smf, 
and  in  the  attempt  was  st^ibl)ed,  and  immediately  died.  On  his  arrest;  Sum 
acknowledged  his  guilt,  but  said  he  was  in  liquor,  nnd  that  Knigfd  bImmh 


*  Jud^  Henry,  75. 

t  Mewy,  our  aiidiority  before  inciitioiioci,  was  a  privote,  aged  but  16,  who  ran  twiyiM 
his  father,  and Joiiictl  The  army  claudeslincly ;  he  Hied  in  lUlO,  aged  St.  Monnm  &A  ■ 
1802,  ael.  r>5  ;  Dearborn  in  1821),  irt.  78;  Meigs  in  1823}  Spring  in  1819,  »t,  73;  Aimlik 
1801,  at  London,  spi.  61 ;  iiurr  died  in  New  York,  in  1836. 

X  Coll.  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  ii.  2AA.  2G(>.  &  WUliamsim,  iu  159. 

y  In  1811,  this  tribe  consisted  of  but  57  families,  and  241  persons.  In  1890  there  wen  Sff 
fouls.  Their  increase,  says  Dr.  Morse,  Appendix  to  Isdias  Report,  65,  b  owing  !§■ 
obligation  of  the  chiefs  imposed  upon  their  young  men  to  many  early. 
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kim,  or  he  had  not  done  it  Being  brought  to  trial  in  June  the  next  year  at 
Gaatine,  by  advice  of  counsel,  he  uleaded  not  guilty;  and  after  a  day  spent  in 
bis  trial,  a  verdict  was  rendered,  according  to  the  defence  set  up,  man- 
jioitfMer.  Sump  had  a  wife  and  several  children ;  four  of  whom,  veith  their 
mother,  were  present,  as  were  many  other  Indians  from  St  Johns  and  Passa- 
maquoddy,  besides  a  great  crowd  of  whites. 

Alter  sentence  was  declared,  Susup  was  asked  by  the  court  if  he  had  any 
tiling  to  say  for  himself;  to  which  he  replied,  **  John  Neptune  tinU  apeak  for 
MS."  Neptune  rose  up,  and,  having  advanced  towards  the  judges,  delib- 
erately stfid,  in  English, 

• 

*  You  know  yovr  ptopU  do  my  Indians  great  deal  wrong.  Thty  abuse  (Aem 
wry  mvuh—^yes  they  murder  them ;  then  they  walk  right  off^-nohody  Untehea  them, 
3m  makes  my  hecarl  tntm.  Well,  (ken  my  huUans  sat/j  we  will  go  kUl  your  very 
had  and  wicked  men.  Ab,  ItelTem  never  do  that  thingy  we  are  brothers.  Some 
Ume  ago  a  very  bad  man  *  about  Boston,  shot  an  Indian  dead.  Your  people  smd^ 
mtniyhe  ^unJa  die,  but  it  was  not  so.  In  (he  great  prison  house  he  eats  and  Hoes 
It  tttf  dt^    Certainh[  he  never  dies  for  killing  Indian.    My  brothers  say  let  that 

»man  f^Jrte — reol  Susup  too.  So  we  wish.  Hope  Jills  the  hearts  of  us 
eaee  is  good.  These,  my  Indians,  love  it  well.  T^h^smUe  under  its  shade, 
T%e  tekUe  men  and  red  men  must  be  always  friends.  7ne  Great  Sjpirit  is  our 
JMer,r-^I  speak  what  IfeeW 

^Susva  v^as  sentenced  to  another  year's  imprisonment,  and  required  to  find 
■nreties  n>r  keeping  the  peace  two  years,  in  the  penal  sum  of  500  dollars ; 
when  John  Neptune,  Squire  Jo  Merry  ATeptune,  of  his  own  tribe,  Capt  Solmond, 
Aom  Passamaquoddy,  and  Cant  Jo  Tomer,  from  the  River  St  Johns,  became 
Us  sureties  in  the  cognizance,  f 

CSqitain  I\rancis,  the  first  captain  of  the  tribe,  has  been  mentioned,  and 
who,  according  to  the  historian  of  Maine,  is  a  man  of  good  understanding.  If 
dw  information  he  has  given  concerning  the  eastern  Indians  be  correct, — and 
IPS  see  no  cause  to  doubt  it, — it  is  of  much  value,  and  no  less  interest  He 
MWinid  Mr.  H^iamson,  "  that  all  the  tribes  between  the  Saco  and  tlie  St 
Johns,  both  inclusive,  are  brothers ;  that  the  eldest  lived  on  the  Saco ;  that 
—eh  tribe  is  younger  as  we  pass  eastward,  like  the  sons  of  the  same  father, 
thoogh  the  one  at  Passamaquoddy  t  is  the  youngest  of  all,  proceeding  from 
tliose  upon  the  River  St  Johns  and  renobscot§  *  Mways^  he  affirms,  *  i  could 
wmderaiand  all  these  brothers  very  well  when  they  speak ;  but  when  (he  Mickmaks  or 
Af  ,^gonquins,  or  Canada  Indians  talk,  I  cannot  tell  all  what  they  say.* " 

Berore  dismissing  the  interesting  Tarratines,  it  may  be  proper  to  present  a 
ipmmen  of  their  language. 

Meiunk^senah,  outMiW,  spum'^keag-aio,  kee\iuck  Ue-we-seh,  keah'^-daber-dodt, 
'^l^'Seh,  keah^-otet-hautja-mon-a,  numah-zee,  nCse-tah^-fnah,  fhah-lah-wee^- 
spum^'keag-aio,  me-lea^neh,  neo^nah,  ne-quem-pe-bem-gee^o^cogue,  maie^- 
wm^  gees^-eool,  ar^bon,  mus-see-aHos^see,  neo^nah,  commont^en-esk-sock,  H-hah-Lah' 
mm  iiunah,  num^'Se-comele^ent,  tah-hah'la-we-u-keah'ma'che'ke^'Cheek,  a-que-he\ 
■•  que  ak-Udt-ke-^ne-sah^coque,   n^gah^ne,   numarxee\   nea-nah,   neo^e,   saw^-got. 

*  "  He  alluded  to  one  Livermore,  who  had  received  sentence  of  death  for  killing  an  In- 
dfaa/ which  was  commuted  to  hard  labor  for  life  in  the  state's  prison.^'     Williamson. 

Aa  IiKUan  named  Crevat,  a  Penobscot  of  the  tribe  of  St.  Francis,  to  avoid  being  dis- 

id  by  the  war  on  the  frontiers  of  Canada,  with  bis  wife  wandered  down  into  Massacfau- 

MM  erected  a  wigwam  on  the  shore  of  Spot  Pond,  in  the  town  of  Stoneham,  where  thev 

At  lenrth  some  abominable  white  rumans,  on  the  night  of  the  23  November.  1813, 

him  whUe  ne  was  asleep,  and  badly  wounded  his  aquaw.    Not  being  killed  outrignt,  this 

an  crawled  from  his  wigwam,  and  was  found  the  next  day  almost  Rfeless  and  m  great 

dgsay,  and  be  expired  in  a  raw  days  aAcr.    The  names  of  the  murderers  I  will  not  give,  for 

nbhor  to  suUv  my  page  with  them.    Four  were  guilty.    One  fled  from  iustiee,  two  were 

and  condemnoo  to  be  hanged,  December  25lh,  following.    Report  of  the  TriaL 

t  Ibid. 

I  The  Indians  nid,  Pa»codum-^}quon-keag.    Pascodum  meant  jpo^^Ar;  oqiKHi,  ooleft 'em 

rwtf  many ;  eag,  land  or  place, 

f  PtaOfM,  rodu ;  keag,  ^place  of. 


m„ ,  if 
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witH9aw\ne^  keahrdaJUUNKk,  eg(Mnah,  kedoaK\  noa^hee^  dantHtkltt  maom\ 
neahHdSj  quM^que,* 

In  speaking  of  t)ie  New  Hampshire  sachems,  it  was  not  intended  tlMft  m 
conspicuous  a  chief  as  RowU  should  have  been  silently  passed  (urer,  mai 
therefore  we  will  mve  him  a  place  here.  This  chief  has  of  late  years  heramt 
noted,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  name's  being  found  to  the  celebmed 
WhtdwrieU  deed  of  1G29.  That  deed,  it  maybe  proper  to  remark,  purratad 
to  have  been  given  by  Passaconatvay,  Runaaunitj  nehanawnawitf  aud  IfswU 
The  tract  of  country  conveyed  was  included  between  the  PascaCaqua  sni 
Merrimack  Rivers,  and  bounded  inland  by  a  line  from  ^^Pavitucket"  FUb 
in  the  latter,  and  Nowichawannok  in  the  former.  It  is  pretty  ceitaiiiy 
that  these  sachems  gave  no  such  deed  at  the  time  specified. 

RowLs  was  sachem  of  the  Newichawannoks,  and  his  dwelling-plaee 
upon  the  north  side  of  the  Pascataqua,  not  Ibr  from  Quauipeagan  FbU%  ■ 
Berwick,  then  Kittery.    ^  In  1643,  he  conveyed  the  lands  of  bis  ▼kimiy  is 
Humphrty  Chadboum ;  and  others  afterwards,  to  S^ienctr ;  the  fbnner  bmif 
the  earliest  Indian  deed  found  upon  our  records.    It  is  certain  that  all  Ibt 
Indians  upon  tlie  river  to  its  mouth,  were  his  subjects,  though  he  was  oodv 
Paasaconaway.^'f    Mr.  Hubbard  X  says,  ^  There  was  within  me  compass  of  tfai 
seven  years  now  ciurent,  [about  iG70,]  a  sagamore  about  Kittary,  called 
Rovds  or  RoUts :  who  laying  very  sick,  aud  bedrid,  (being  an  old  man,)  bs  o- 
pected  some  of  the  English,  tliat  seized  upon  his  land,  should  have  ahowi 
him  tliat  civility,  as  to  have  given  him  a  visit  in  his  aged  infinnities  and  ack- 
ness.    It  matters  nut  much  whether  it  was  totally  neglected  or  not;  ts  h 
sure  at  the  last,  he  sent  for  the  chitfa  of  the  town  and  desired  a  favor  oftbw, 
viz.  that  though  he  might,  as  he  said,  challenge  [claim]  all  the  plantatioD  fiv 
his  own,  where  they  dwelt,  that  yet  thev  would  please  to  sell  or  give  hint 
small  tract  of  land,  possibly  an  hundred  or  two  of  acres,  and  withall  doM 
it  micht  be  recorded  in  the  town  book,  as  a  public  act,  that  so  his  childm^ 
which  he  lefl  liehiud,  n)ight  not  bo  turned  out,  like  vagabonds,  as  desUhdsrf 
an  habitation  amongst,  or  near  the  English,  adding  this  as  a  reason :  Thit  kt 
knew  there  would  shortly  fall  out  a  war  between  the  Indians  and  the  'Ea^Uk, 
all  over  tlie  country,  and  tliat  the  Indians  at  the  first  should  prevail,  SM  di 
much  mischief  to  the  English,  and  kill  many  of  them :  But  after  tlis  tkU 
year,  or  uf\er  thn'c  years,  all  tlie  Indians  which  so  did,  sliould  be  rooted  M^ 
and  utterly  destroyed."    This  account,  the  same  author  says,  **  is  reported  If 
Maj.  WMron,  Mr.  Joshua  Moody,  Capt  JtVoM,  tluit  live  upon,  or  neer  tie 
place." 

A  chief  named  Bliixd-xoUl  wbl^  successor  to  RoUb^  and  in  PkU^a 
the  English.    Why  the  word  blind  was  prefixed  to  his  name  is  not  mi 
but  probably  he  had  lost  on  eye.  • 

In  1077,  the  wretched  exjK'dient  w&s  resorted  to  by  the  whites,  of  emjleyf 
the  Mohawks  against  the  Tarratines,  and  two  messengers,  Majors  JPmtkm 
and  Richards,  were  despatched  to  their  country.  They  were  kindly  reoemd 
by  tliem,  and  pronuse<i  dieir  assistance.  ^  Accordingly  some  partiee  tf 
them  come  down  tiie  country,  about  tlie  middle  of  March,  and  the  fioi 
alann  was  given  at  Amuskeeg  Falls ;  where  the  son  of  WonoUaud  faeag 
hunting,  discovered  15  Indians  on  the  other  side,  who  called  to  him  in  ahs- 
guage  which  he  did  not  understand ;  upon  which  he  fled,  and  they  CM 
near  30  guns  at  hini  without  eilect.  Presently  ailer  this  tliey  were  diaoovmd 
in  the  woods  near  Cochecha  Major  JValdron  sent  out  eight  of  his  Indki^ 
whereof  Blind-will  was  one,  to  make  further  discovery.  They  were  ri 
surprised  together  by  a  company  of  the  Mohawks ;  two  or  three  eeeepel 
the  others  were  either  killed  or  taken.  H^iU  was  dragged  oway  by  his  Ur; 
and  being  wounded,  perished  in  the  woods,  on  a  neck  of  land,  fbimed  by  At 
confluence  of  Cochecho  and  Ising-glass  Rivers,  which  still  bears  the  neoi 
of  BlindrwUPs  Neck."§    Such  were  the  exploits  of  the  allies  of  the  FiiftMi* 

•  WilUamton't  Maine,  i.  513.  f  WiUiamion,  i.  400.  %  Imdmn  Wan,  i.  8L 

^  Bdknap,  Hist.  N.  H.  i.  125. 
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at  this  time ;  nor  do  we  find  that  any  others  were  perftrmed  of  a  different 
characU^r.  Notwithstanding,  the  same  miserable  policy  was  talked  of  ngam 
about  nine  years  afler ;  but  we  do  not  learn  that  it  was  carried  into  practice. 

It  was,  perhaiNi,  at  the  time  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  that  the  Nar- 
mpuiset  chief  PesMcus  was  murdered,  as  has  been  mentioned.* 

We  had  not  thus  long  delayed  our  notice  of  one  of  the  most  renowned 
chiefs,  but  firom  the  untoward  circumstance  of  havinff  mislaid  a  valuable 
communication  concerning  him.t  Tlie  sachem  of  whom  we  are  now  to 
■peak  was  known  among  the  French  by  the  name  of  ^(UcambwQit,  bat 
among  tlie  English  he  was  called 

AssACAMBUiT,  I  Qiid  ^89acombuU,X  This  chief  was  as  faithfhl  to  the 
French  as  one  of  their  own  nation ;  and  our  account  of  him  begins  in  1696, 
when,  with  IbervHU  and  tlie  famous  MontignWy  he  rendered  important  service 
ID  the  reduction  of  the  English  Fort  St  Jolins,  30  November,  of  that  year. 
Being  apprized  of  the.  approach  of  the  French  and  Indians,  the  English  sent 
out  86  men  to  oppose  them,  who,  on  the  2B,  were  met  and  attacked  by  a  part 
of  RorviUe^M  army,  under  Montigny  and  Sfucmnbiovit,  and  defeated  with  the 
loM  of  55  men.  On  the  night  before  St  Johns  capitulated,  IberviUt^  with 
JVkwamfrtbfitf  as  his  second,  at  the  head  of  30  men,  made  a  sally  to  bum  one 
pan  of  the  town,  while  WMuus  and  Montignyy  with  60  others,  were  ordered 
ID  ffane  it  at  another  point    Botn  parties  succeeded.  § 

In  1699,  he  is  noticed  for  some  cruelty,  which,  it  was  said,  he  inflicted  upon 
a  child,  named  TTiomasin  Rouse.  He  having  ordere<l  it  to  carry  somethmg  to 
the  water  side,  it  cried ;  he  took  a  stick  and  struck  her  down,  and  she  lay 
Ar  deadi  He  then  tlurew  her  into  the  water,  but  she  was  saved  by  another 
liidian.  She  was  an  English  captive,  and  was  soon  afler  restored.  This 
aeeount  was  handed  Dr.  Mather,  by  one  who  had  iust  returned  from  Casco 
Bay,  where  he  had  been  to  hold  a  treaty  with  the  Indians.  Tlie  account 
eloaes  in  these  words :  *'  This  Assacomhuit  hath  killed  and  taken  this  war, 
(they  tell  me,J  150  men,  women  and  children.    A  bloody  Devil."  B 

h  IB  said  that  Mauris,  JVanurifrondj  and  Assacomhmt,  were  "'  three  of  the 
moat  valiant  and  puissant  sachems  "  of  the  eastIF  Their  attack  upon  the  fort 
at  Casco,  in  August,  17(K^,  has  been  mentioned.**  Li  1?04,  some  of  the  Abe- 
^laquifl.  having  established  themselves  in  Newfoundland,  were  attacked  by  the 
ESDglish,  and  some  of  them  killed.  Whereupon  they  afiplied  to  Governor 
VmmdnuH  for  assistance  to  rei)e]  them,  and  he  sent  Mordigny  with  a  few 
(Sioadians,  who  joined  themselves  with  about  50  Abenaquis  under  JStescaiMr 
•Ad;  and  attacked  the  English  with  great  success.  They  pillaged  and  burnt 
one  fort,  and  took  many  prisoners,  ff 

In  1705,  M  Subercase,  having  succeeded  M,  BrouSlon  in  the  government 
of  Newfoundland,  endeavored  to  make  thorough  work  with  the  remaining 
Kngliwh  there.  Their  success  was  nearly  complete,  and  here  agun  JVescam- 
hwitU  is  noticed  as  acting  a  conspicuous  part  Subercase^s  army  consisted  of 
400  men,tt  in  all,  and  they  set  out  from  Placentia  15  January,  upon  snow- 
iiioea,  with  20  days'  provisions.  They  suffered  much  from  the  ngor  of  the 
weather,  and  did  not  fnll  upon  the  English  until  the  26,  which  was  at  a  place 
called  Rebou.  They  next  took  Petit  Havre.  At  St  Johns  they  found  some 
icelufwnce,  where  the  English  now  had  two  forts,  which  were  supplied  with 
cannon  and  mortars,  and,  after  losing  five  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  were 
oUiged  to  raise  the  siege,  in  consequence  of  want  of  powder ;  having  dam- 
aged much  of  what  tliey  brought  with  them  in  wadmg  rivers.  They  next 
'  Fonrillon  and  took  it  §§    This  was  5  March.    Here  was  also  a  fort, 


•  See  B.  II.  p.  68.  note  §.  t  From  Rev.  Mr.  Ftit,  of  Hamilton.        t  Penhalhw. 

LChmrittoix.  ii.  193.  11  Magnalia,  vii.  95.  IT  Penhalimc,  6. 

Pt«  104,  Kb.  iu.  tt  Charlfvoix,  ii.  294. 

ft  Ths  is  according  to  Charlevoix, hut  Penhallaw  say.^ 500,  and  Anspachf{H\3t.  Newfound 
IhL  l99.)aboiU fiOO.    CharUcoix is,  doubtlexs,  nearest  the  truth. 

If  Le  Bourgfid  br^U/f,  apr^s  quoi  Muntiort,  qui  ctvoit  am^  h  cette  expedition  wnfiJ^ 
]lBSCAMBioUlT,yW  dHacM  a>fc  les  saitrages,  et  unevartie  det  Canadieru,  peur  alter  du  cM 
ds  Carbomdere,  et  de  Bonneritte,  arte  order  de  bHiler  et  de  d/truire  tonte  le  cM,  ce  qM 
'    'I  aeauverdrt  im  teml  homme,  tant  la  terrew  itoU  grande  parmi  Um  Anglois,    19'. 
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into  which  the  inhabitauts  at  first  retired,  and  endeavored  to  defend  themflelfe^ 
but  soon  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.* 

Not  long  afler  these  services  JSTescambiouit  sailed  for  France,  and  in  1706 
visited  Km  majesty,  King  Louis  XIV,  at  Versailles.  Here,  among  other  emi- 
nent personages,  he  became  known  to  tlie  historian  Chari^eyoiz.  f  The 
kinff  having  presented  him  an  elegant  sword,  he  is  reported  to  have  mH 
holding  up  lus  hand,  '^T^^  hand  has  slain  one  Aumiretf  and  forty  of  your  nuge^ 
tjfs  enemies  in  JSTew  England ; "  X  and  that  whereupon,  the  King  Ibrtbwil^ 
knighted  him,  and  ordered  that  henceforth  a  pension  of  eight  livres  a  day  be 
allowed  him  for  life. 

^escambiomt  returned  to  America  in  1707,  and  the  next  year  accompanied 
Rouville  to  attack  Haverhill  in  Massachusetts.  The  French  had  intended  e 
much  more  formidable  conquest,  und  had  engaged  l>ands  of  Indians  from 
four  nations  to  cooperate  with  them,  and  all  were  to  rendezvous  at  Lake 
Nikisipique,  as  they  called  Winnipesauke  or  Winnipisiogee.  But  all  except 
the  Algonquins  and  Abeuaquis  under  ^Yescambiouii^  having  failed  and  deserted 
them,  they  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning  their  enterprise  altogether. 
Havinff  made  known  their  situation  to  Governor  Vaudreiul,  and  requeeied 
his  orders,  he  directed,  that  though  all  tJie  Indians  deserted  them,  they  should 
not  give  over  the  expedition.  Des  Chaillons  having  communicated  this  intel- 
ligence to  tlie  Indians,  they  entreated  him  to  lead  them  forward,  and  aaid  th^ 
would  follow  him  wherever  he  chose  to  go. 

Froin  Nikisipique  thev  marched,  at  last,  with  200  men,  fell  upon  Ilifw- 
hill,§  and  sacked  it.  The  attack  was  made,  sun  about  an  hour  high  9 
August,  1708.  The  contest  was  short  as  the  opposition  was  feeble.  Thi 
English  lost  about  100  persons  ijy  this  irruption,  40  or  50  of  whom  wen 
killed  at  Haverhill,  ^'escambiouitj  in  this  anair,  fought  by  the  side  of  the 
conmiander-in-chief,  and  |)edbrmed  prodigies  of  valor  witii  the  sword  which 
he  brought  from  France. 

Having  burned  the  fort  and  many  of  the  buildings  in  the  village,!  ^*l 
began  to  retrace  their  steps,  with  }>recipitation.  The  English,  having  nlUeJt 
formed  an  ambush  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  town,  attacked  tlierti  vigorously,  killing  and  wounding  nianv  of  them,  h 
the  ambush  were  (X)  or  70  Eiighsli,  who,  aAer  hanging  upon  their  flankf  ftr 
near  an  hour,  retreated.  In  this  lust  afiuir  the  French  sufiered  moet  h 
both  encounters,  18  men  were  woundeii,  three  Lidians  and  five  FrenchiiBB 
killed.  In  the  ambush  fell  Hertel  of  Chambly,  and  Vercheres,  both  offieeriflf 
experience ;  and  the  renowned  Assacan^uU,  as  though,  elsewhere,  like  «AU- 
les^  invuhierable,  was  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  foot.  This  last  attack  hid 
the  happy  eflect  of  inmiediately  restoring  many  of  the  prisoners. 

From  1708  to  1727,  we  hear  nothing  oi  JlssacambuxL  In  June  of  the  hOv 
year,  his  death  is  recorded,  accompanied  with  a  short  account  of  him,  in  • 
newspaper  of  that  time.  Mention  b  made,  among  other  things,  that,  tte 
Hercules,  he  had  a  ^famous  club'' which  he  always  carried  with  him, OB 
which  wore  98  notches,  denotiu<;  the  number  of  ^  English  "  he  had  kiUed; 
that  he  was  knighted  while  in  France,  the  insignia  of  which,  on  his  retm 
home,  he  wore  upon  his  breast  in  large  letters.  In  this  newspaper  commu- 
nication he  is  styled  "  Old  Escambuity^  *<  formerly  the  principal  sagamore  flf 
(the  now  dispersed)  tril)e  of  the  Saco  or  Pigi/vacket  Indians.*'  He  probeh^ 
went  to  resiae  among  the  St  Francis  tribe  about  1700.  He  was  restless  whtt 
there  was  no  war,  and  our  accomit  says,  **•  when  there  was  sometliing  of  a 
prospect  of  settled  peace,  about  30  years  ago,  [1700,]  he  nmrched  off  the 

*  Anspachf  134.  t  Ilist.  Gen.  de  la  Nouv.  France,  Vu&Kk 

X  PenkaUaWf  40.    This  must  be,  wc  think,  a  great  misreprcjentalion  of  his  reai  tfiemk, 
as  subsequont  details  will  lead  one  to  suppose.     PerhafMi  he  mii^hl  have  s^dybrfy. 

^  "  Us  prirerU  alort  U  varti  de  marctur  centre  un  tnllaf^  appelU  Hawrkdil. 
xmtdnq  h  trente  maisons  men  b&tUf  avec  un  fort,  ok  logeoit  le  gauvtmeur.     Ce  /art 
garriion  de  trente  soldats^  etil  y  en  avoit  au  moint  dix  dona  ehaque  maiMon." 

I  Charlevoix  s^ya,  "  Toutes  Um  maisons  se  d^fendirent  aussi  tris-bien,  H  eMrmt  k 


trofp  tard  ^  sortir  du  fort  el  des  maisons,  y  fureot  bnklte."     None  of  the 
•eeoonU  mentioo  this,  and  it  was  doubtless  supposition,  without  foundatioo  in  &eL 


tort,    Ify  eut  environ  cent  Anji^iovi  de  tu^s  dans  ces  dij'^rentes  attars  ;  pluriews  todf*»,fi 
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pound  88  a  disbanded  officer,  left  his  brethren  and  travelled  towards  the  Mis- 
■inippi,  where  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  wars,  and  never  heard  of  till 
die  last  fall  he  returned  to  tliose  [eastern]  parts."  This  was  probably  the 
report  among  the  English  of  New  England ;  but  in  truth  he  was  with  the 
French  in  Canada,  as  we  have  seen.  Had  Penhallow  published  his  Indian 
Wabs  one  year  later,  he  would  not,  probal)ly,  have  closed  his  account  as  he 
did  concerning  him.  He  says  that,  at  his  return  from  France,  he  was  so 
exalted  that  he  treated  his  countrymen  in  the  most  haughty  and  arrocant 
manner,  *^  murdering  one  and  stabbing  anotlier,  which  so  exasperated  tfiose 
of  their  relations,  that  they  sought  revenge,  and  would  have  instantly  exe- 
cuted ity  but  that  he  fled  his  country,  and  never  returned  after." 


CHAPTER  XL 

DutnuHtm  of  Deerfidd,  and  captivity  of  Reverend  John  WHUams  and  fiambf, 

in  1704. 

SonriMBS  in  a  volume^  and  sometimes  in  a  pamphlet,  the  narrative  of 
thii  affidr  had  often  been  given  to  the  world  previous  to  1774,  by  one  of  the 
pripcipel  actors  in  it,  whose  name  is  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  and 
nHdch  is  doubtless  familiar  to  every  reader  of  New  England  legends.  The 
edition  of  Mr.  WiUiam^s  work,  out  of  which  1  take  this,  was  prepared  by  the 
venowned  New  England  annalist,  the  Reverend  Hiomaa  Prince,  and  was  the 
Ah,  printed  at  Boston  **  by  John  BovUy  next  door  to  the  Thru  Doves  in  Mari- 
boitHigh  Street,  1774."    It  was  a  closely  printed  8vo.  pamphlet  of  70  pages. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  relate  some  unportant  facts  of  historical  vuue 
belbre  proceeding  with  the  narrative.  As  at  several  other  times,  the  plan 
WW  hid  early  in  1703,  in  Canada,  for  la^^in^  waste  the  whole  English  non- 
ber,  but  like  former  and  later  plans,  laid  m  that  region,  this  but  partially 
floecaeded.  Though  the  eastern  settlements  from  Casco  to  Wells  were 
destroyed,  and  130  people  killed  and  captivated,  the  summer  before,  yet  the 
•OfTDB  on  the  Connecticut  had  neelected  their  precautionaiY  duty.  And 
•hliouffh  Governor  Dudley  of  Massachusetts  had  but  little  while  before  been 
aoCified  of  the  design  of  the  French,  yet  it  was  impossible  to  guard  the 
€Mtem  coast  against  the  attack.  Deeriield  had  been  palisaded  and  20 
•oldiers  placed  in  it,  but  liad  been  quartered  about  in  different  houses,  and, 
«ltirBly  forgetting  their  duty  as  soldiers,  were  surprised  with  the  rest  of  the 
•own.  The  snow  was  deep,  which  gave  the  enemy  an  ea^  entrance  over 
tke  pickets.  The  French  were  commanded  by  JFkrlel  de  KouvilUj  but  the 
•onunander^  of  the  Indians  remain  unknown. 

Bfr.  WUUams  thus  begins  his  narrative :  *^  On  Tuesday  the  29th  of  Feb- 
tnvy,  1708^  not  long  before  break  of  day,  the  enemy  came  in  like  a  flood 
«|Mm  118 ;  our  watch  hem^  unfaitliful :  an  evil,  whose  awftil  eflects,  in  a  sur- 
■riial  of  our  fort,  should  bespeak  all  watchmen  to  avoid,  as  they  would  not 
■ring  the  charse  of  blood  upon  themselves.  They  came  to  my  house  in  the 
fa^imiing  of  the  onset,  and  by  their  violent  endeavors  to  break  open  doors 
'mI  windows,  with  axes  and  hatchets,  awakened  me  out  of  sleep ;  on  which 
I  leaped  out  of  bed,  and  running  towards  the  door,  perceivea  the  enemy 
wnfang  their  entrance  into  the  house.  I  called  to  awaken  two  soldiers  in 
Ihe  chamber ;  and  returning  toward  my  bedside  for  my  arms,  the  enemy 
kmnediateljr  brake  into  my  room,  I  judge  to  the  number  of  20,  with  painted 
'fteea^  and  mdeous  acclamations.  I  reached  up  my  hands  to  th&  bed-tester, 
dbr  my  pistol,  uttering  a  short  petition  to  God,  expecting  a  present  passage 
ttpoaffh  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death."  ^  Taking  down  my  pistol,  I 
«mImmI  it,  and  put  it  to  the  breast  of  the  first  Indian  who  came  up ;  but  my 
tol  missing  nre,  I  was  seized  by  3  Indians  who  disarmed  me,  and  bound 
naked,  as  I  was,  in  my  shirt,  and  so  I  stood  for  near  the  space  of  an 
?*  Meanwhile  the  work  of  destruction  and  pillage  was  carried  on  ?rith 
fiuy.  One  of  the  three  who  captured  Mr.  miUamB  waa  a  captain,. 
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against  wlioin,  aays  our  captive,  ^  tlie  judgiuent  of  God  ^d  not  long  alumber; 
for  by  sun-risiug  he  received  a  mortal  sliot  irom  my  next  neigliboPfl  houMi* 
This,  though  not  a  garrison,  and  containing  but  seven  men,  withBtood  the 
efforts  of  the  300  French  and  Indians  which  now  beset  tlieni.  That  hoon 
reiuaina  to  this  day,  bearing  upon  its  front  door  the  marks  of  the  hatcbcc* 

After  about  two  houxs  the  enemy  took  up  their  march  from  the  towa^ 
having  plundered  and  burnt  it,  and  put  47  persons  to  death,  including  tfaoR 
killed  in  making  delence.  Mrs.  HiUiams  having  lately  lain  in,  was  ieebk, 
whicli,  witliout  the  scene  now  acting  before  her,  rendered  her  case  bopcleu; 
but  to  this  was  added  the  most  shocking  murders  in  her  presence — two 
of  her  children  were  uikeu  to  the  door  and  killed,  also  a  block  woman  be- 
longing  to  the  family. 

**  About  sun  an  hoiu-  high,"  continues  the  redeemed  captive,  "  we  were  tU 
carried  out  of  the  house  for  a  march,  and  saw  many  9f  the  houaes  of  di; 
neighbors  in  flames,  perceiving  the  whole  fort,  one  house  excepted,  to  be 
taken !"  ^  We  were  carried  over  the  river,  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  about 
a  mile  from  my  house,  wliere  we  found  a  great  number  of  our  rhrimim 
neighbors,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  number  of  100 ;  nineteen  of 
whom  were  afteni^'ord  murdered  by  the  way,  and  two  starved  to  death  near 
Coos,  in  a  time  of  ^at  scarcity,  or  famine,  the  savages  underwent  tbera 
When  we  came  to  the  foot  of  our  mountain,  they  took  away  our  slioesi  md 

SBive  us  Indian  shoes,  to  prepare  us  for  our  journey."  The  army  haJ  left 
leir  packs  at  this  place,  and  while  tliey  were  getting  ready  to  decan^  thi 
few  Lnglish  that  had  escai>ed  at  tlie  town,  and  a  few  from  llatfield,  who  had 
been  notified  of  the  lute  of  Deerfield  by  one  or  twO;  who  had  eaoaped  thm^ 
pursued,  and  in  a  uieadow  between  the  town  and  the  main  bod^^,  met  a  pii^ 
of  the  enemy,  and  a  sharp  fight  ensued.  The  small  bond  of  EnglieDBMi 
did  not  retreat  until  tlie  main  body  under  RouvilU  were  about  to  enciRii 
them,  and  then  they  lelt  nine  of  their  nimiber  slain.  Such  was  the  sbccm 
of  the  English  in  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  that,  fearing  a  defeat,  RomA 
had  ordered  the  captives  to  be  ]mi  to  death ;  but,  ibrtunatcly,  the  beaicr  rf 
the  fatal  message  was  killed  by  the  way. 

Three  hundred  miles  of  a  trackless  wilderness  was  now  to  be  tnimi 
and  that  too  at  a  season  of  all  others  the  most  to  be  dreaded ;  ^mmu^  ■ 
trees  formed  the  l)eds  of  enceinte  women  and  litde  childreu  for  40  4n 
which  was  the  time  taken  for  the  jouruev.  The  first  day's  journey  WW  M 
about  four  miles,  and  altliough  one  child  was  killed,  in  geaeral  the  ddUka 
were  treated  well ;  probably,  the  liistorians  suy,  tliat  by  delivering  tfica  al 
Canada,  tlie  Indians  would  receive  a  valuable  ransom  for  them.  Mr.  W^Smm 
proceeds :  ^  God  mode  the  heathen  so  to  pity  our  childreu,  that  though  A9 
had  several  wounded  persons  of  their  own  to  cany  upon  their  ahouldH^ 
for  30  miles  before  tlicy  cume  to  the  river,  [tlie  Connecticut  30  miles  ibeic 
Deerfield,]  yet  they  carried  our  children,  uncapable  of  traveling  in  tUi 
arms,  and  upon  their  shonldiers." 

At  the  first  L'uc^ii]m)ent  some  of  tlio  Indians  got  drunk  with  liquor  ikr 
found  at  Deerfield,  and  m  their  rage  killed  Mr.  WiUianu^B  negro  WMDtm 
caused  the  e8ca}>e  of  a  Mr.  JUexander.  In  the  morning  Mr.  nWamt  w 
ordered  before  the  commander-in-chie(  (he  considering  him  tlie  principal  if 
the  captives,)  and  ordered  to  inform  the  other  captives,  that  if  any  moRfl- 
tempted  to  escape,  the  rest  should  be  put  to  death.  In  the  second  day^smuck 
occurred  the  death  of  Mrs.  Williams,  the  affecting  account  of  which  we  wiDiiR 
nearly  in  the  language  of  her  husband  At  the  upper  partof  DeenU 
meadow  it  became  necessary  to  cross  Green  River.  The  Indian  tbit  of- 
tured  Mr.  Jf'iUiams  was  unwilling  that  he  should  speak  to  the  other  eaptim: 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  that  Indian  captain  being  ^ppfittd 
to  command  in  the  rear,  he  had  another  master  put  over  him,  who  dm  fld^ 
allowed  him  to  6}>eak  to  others,  but  to  walk  with  his  wi^,  and  asaiat  berate 
This  was  their  last  meeting,  and  she  very  calmly  told  him  that  her  iCieep 
was  failing  fast,  and  that  he  would  soon  lose  her.    She  spoke  no  ^'~^ — 


•  See  Col.  Hotjt*x  Aiit.  Kcsoar.  which,  wc  are  glad  to  observe,  is  the  bert  Tohimerf  1 
.  Eagland  hidian  wars  that  has  yet  ap]>cared. 
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giDg  wordH,  or  complained  of  the  bordiicss  of  licr  fortiiuc.  Tlic  coiiipan}' 
■oon  caine  to  a  halt,  and  Mr.  WUliam^s  old  master  resumed  his  former 
Station,  and  ordered  him  into  the  van,  and  his  wife  was  obli^d  to  travel 
unaided.  They  liad  now  arrived  at  Green  River,  as  we  have  related.  This 
they  ])a9sed  by  wading,  although  the  current  was  verj'  rapid,  (which  was  the 
cause,  no  doubt,  of  its  not  being  frozen  over,)  and  about  two  feet  in  depth. 
After  iMssiiig  this  river,  they  had  tn  ascend  a  steep  muuntain.  <*  No  sooner," 
says  Mr.  huliamSy  ^  had  I  overcome  thc^  diftioulty  of  that  ascent,  but  I  was 
liermitted  to  ^it  down,  and  be  unburthenod  <if  my  ]>ack.  I  sat  pitying  those 
whu  wen*  l>ehind,  and  introatrd  my  mastiT  to  Irt  mo  go  down  and  hel[»  my 
wili?;  but  lie  refused.  I  asked  each  of  tin;  iin.soners,  as  they  passed  by  mo, 
after  her,  and  heard,  that  parsing  through  die  al)ove  said  river,  she  fell  down 
and  was  plunged  all  over  in  the  water ;  after  which  she  travelled  not  far, 
for  at  the  foot  of  tliat  mountain,  the  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  savage  who  took 
her  slew  her  with  his  hatcht^t  at  one  stroke."  The  historians  have  letl  us  no 
record  of  the  character  of  this  lady,  but  from  the  account  left  us  by  her 
huabond,  she  was  a  most  amiable  companion.  She  was  the  oidy  daughter  of 
Reverend  Eleazer  Maihery  minister  ot  Northampton,  by  his  wife  Esther, 
daughter  of  Reverend  John  Harhanij  who  came  from  England  in  l(y30. 

The  second  night  was  spent  at  an  enc^unpment  in  the  northerly  part  of 
what  is  now  Rcrnardstown,  and  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  day  a  young 
woman  and  child  were  killed  and  sc^dned.  At  this  camp  a  council  was  helu 
upon  the  propriety  of  putting  Mr.  JViUuims  to  deatli,  but  his  master  prevailed 
on  the  rest  to  save  his  life ;  for  the  reason,  no  doubt,  that  he  should  receive 
a  high  price  for  his  ransom.  The  fourth  day  brought  them  to  Connecticut 
River,  about  30  miles  above  Deerfield.  Here  the  wounded,  children  and  bag- 
sage  were  put  into  a  kind  of  sleigli,  and  puiSiMl  with  tacility  upon  the  river. 
£very  day  ended  the  suftl-ring  and  captivity  of  one  or  more  of  the  ])risoners. 
The  case  of  a  young  woman  named  JMary  Brooks,  was  one  to  excite  excess- 
ive pity,  and  it  is  believed,  that  had  the  Indians  been  the  sole  directors  of  the 
captives,  such  cases  could  hardly  have  occurred.  This  young  woman,  being 
cnceuife,  and  walking  ujion  the  ice  in  the  river,  often  fell  down  uiH)n  it, 
probably  with  a  burthen  upon  her ;  wliich  caused  premature  labor  the  fol- 
lowing nidit  Being  now  unfitted  for  the  journey,  her  master  deliberately 
told  her  she  must  be  put  to  death.  With  great  composure  she  got  liberty  of 
him  to  go  and  take  leave  of  her  minister.  She  told  him  she  was  not  afraid  of 
death,  and  after  some  consoling  conversation,  she  returned  and  was  executed! 
Tbh  was  March  8. 

At  the  mouth  of  a  river  since  known  as  JfUliams^a  River,  upon  a  Sunday,  the 
e^itives  were  jHsrinitttMl  to  assemble  around  their  minister,  and  he  preached  a 
flRTDion  to  them  from  Lam.  i.  18.  At  the  mouth  of  White  River  RoumUe  divided 
hLi  force  into  several  parties,  and  they  took  difi'erent  routes  to  tlie  St  Lavn-ence. 

In  a  few  instances  the  captives  were  purchased  of  tlie  Indians,  by  the 
French,  and  the  others  were  at  the  different  lodges  of  the  Indians. 

During  his  captivit}',  Mr.  JflUiaiM  visited  various  places  on  the  St  I^w- 
rence.  At  Montreal  he  was  humanely  treated  by  Governor  Vaudmnl.  In 
hia  iuter\'icw8  witli  the  French  Jesuits  he  uniformly  found  tliem  using  every 
endeavor  to  convert  him  and  others  to  their  n>ligion.  However,  most  of  the 
captives  remained  steady  in  the  Protestant  faith.  And  in  170i6,  ^y-seven 
or  them  were  by  a  flag-ship  conveyed  to  Boston.  A  considerable  number 
cemaiued  in  Canada,  and  never  returned,  among  whom  was  Eunice  fVUHanUf 
daughter  of  the  minister.  She  become  a  firm  catholic,  married  on  Indian, 
hf  whom  she  had  several  children,  and  spent  her  days  in  a  vrig^am.  She 
Tiaiied  Deerfield  with  her  Indian  husband,  dressod  in  Indian  style,  and  was 
kindly  received  by  her  friends.  All  attempts  to  regain  her  were  ineftectual. 
Boverend  EUazar  H'UliamSy  late  a  missionary  to  the  Greenbav  Indiana,  is  a 
descendant    He  was  educated  by  the  friends  of  missions  in  New  England. 

In  the  History  of  Canada  by  Charlevoix,  the  incursions  undertaken  by  the 
French  and  Indians  are  generally  minutely  rticorded ;  but  this  against  Deer- 
field he  has  unaccountably  summed  u])  in  a  dozen  lines  of  his  work.  The 
Allowing  is  the  whole  passage : 

In  the  end  of  autumn,  17(X),  the  English,  despairing  of  securing  the  In- 
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diaDB,  made  scvnnil  excursions  into  their  country,  and  massacred  all  such  u 
they  could  surprise.  Upon  this,  the  chiefs  demanded  aid  ofM.  dt  VaudmtSi^ 
and  ho  sent  them  during  the  winter  250  men  under  the  command  of  tbe 
Sieur  Herid  de  Roucillt,  a  reformed  lieutenant,  who  took  the  place  of  bii 
already  renowned  father,  whose  age  and  infirmities  prevcDted  his  under- 
taking such  great  exi>editions.  Four  others  of  his  children  accompaoied 
BmiviUe,  who  in  their  tour  surprised  the  English,  killed  many  of  them,  asd 
made  140  of  them  prisoners.  The  French  lost  but  three  solcfiers,  and  soon 
savages,  but  RouviUe  was  himself  wounded.* 


CHAPTER  XIL 

Various  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  J^Tew  England  Indians,  e 

important  etentSy  toith  a  sequel  to  some  previous  memoirs. 

lie  foil  hi«  Iifo*i  blood  rrp«'zin|(  fiiit ; 

He  ^:i»ped  hit  bow,  iiis  lK»ce,  and  tteel ; 
He  wan  of  VVampaooaj;*ii  Iwt. 

To  die  were  easy  —  not  to  yield. 
Hu  eyt'i  were  fixed  upon  the  iiky ; 

lie  f^ped  Qi  on  the  jfround  lie  fi>ll } 
None  but  hiH  foot  to  mu  him  die  — 

None  but  bin  foea  hii  death  to  toll. 

The  performances  of  one  Cornelius,  ^  the  Dutchman,"  in  Philip's  wir, 
very  obscurely  noticed  in  the  histories  of  the  times,  none  of  them  giving  m 
even  his  surname ;  and  we  have,  in  a  former  chapter,  given  the  amount  tf 
what  has  before  been  published.  I  am  now  able  to  odd  concerning  him,  Alt 
his  name  was  Cornelius  Consert ;  that  tlie  lust  time  lie  went  out  againsl  Ihi 
Indians,  he  served  about  six  weeks ;  was  captain  of  the  forlorn  hope  in  ife 
Quabaog  expedition,  in  the  autumn  of  the  first  year  of  Philip's  war;  marcM 
also  to  Groton  and  Chelmsford,  and  was  discharged  from  scrvire,  ^beiH 
rcadv  to  depart  the  country,"  Octol)er  13,  1675.  It  was  proliably  in  ks 
Quabaog  expedition  that  he  conmiitted  the  barbarous  exploit  upon  "an  old 
Indian,"  the  account  of  which  has  i)een  given ;  it  was  doubtless  during  the 
same  expedition,  which  appears  to  have  terminated  in  Septcralicr,  that  'he 
brought  round  five  Indians  to  Boston,"  who,  lunng  cast  into  prison,  wen 
afterwards  "delivered  to  Mr.  Samuel  Shrimpton,  to  ixi  under  his  t-mpfoyon 
Noddle's  Island,"  subject  **to  the  order  of  the  council."  I  shall  here  panto 
some  further  account  of  the  money  of  the  Indians. 

We  have  quoted  the  comical  account  of  the  money  of  the  Indians  of  New 
England,  by  John  Josselyn,  and  will  now  quote  the  gnipliic  and  sensible  om 
given  by  the  unfortunate  John  Lawson,  in  his  account  of  Carolina,  of  die 
money  in  use  among  the  southern  Indians.  <<  Their  money,**  be  says,  "iiof 
different  sorts,  but  all  made  of  shells,  which  are  found  on  the  coast  of  Ctn- 
lina,  beinff  very  large  and  hard,  and  difficult  to  cut  Some  English  smilli 
have  tried  to  drill  this  sort  of  shell  money,  and  thereby  thought  to  cet  n 
advantage,  but  it  proved  so  hard  that  nothing  could  he  gained ;  and  JmHm, 
in  his  I^w  English  Canaan,  savs  that,  altliough  some  of  the  English  in  New 
England  have  tried  '*  by  example  to  make  the  Hke,  yet  none  hath  ever  attained 
to  anv  perfection  in  the  com^iosurc  of  them,  so  but  tliat  the  salvages  haiv 
founcl  a  great  difference  to  be  in  the  one  and  the  other;  and  have  known  the 
counterfeit  beads  from  those  of  their  own  making ;  and  have,  and  doe  ehzhl 
them."  Hence  the  conclusion  of  Jossdyn^  before  extracted,  namclv,  that 
"neither  Jew  nor  devil  could  counterfeit  the  money  of  the  Indians.^  Mr. 
hawson  continues:  ''The  Indians  ol\en  make,  of  die 'same  kind  of  shells  u 
those  of  which  their  money  is  made,  a  sort  of  gorget,  which  they  wear  about 

*  llistoirc  Gencrale  tic  la  Nouv.  France,  ii.  290. 
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their  necks  in  a  string ;  so  it  hangs  on  their  collar,  whereon  sometimes  is 
engraven  a  cross,  or  some  odd  sort  of  figure  which  comes  next  in  their  fancy. 
There  are  other  sorts  vahied  at  a  doeskin,  yot  the  gorgets  will  someumes  sell 
for  thrre  or  four  huckskins  ready  drcs»ed.  There  he  others,  that  eight  of 
them  ;fo  readily  for  a  doeskin  ;  but  the  general  and  current  species  of  all  the 
Indians  in  Carolina,  and  I  believe,  all  over  the  continent,  as  liir  as  the  Imy  of 
Mexico,  id  that  which  we  call  Peak,  and  liononk,  but  Ptak  more  especially. 
This  is  that  which  at  New  York  they  call  ff'ampwn,  and  have  used  it  as 
current  money  amongst  the  inhalutants  for  a  great  many  yeara  Five  cubits 
of  this  purchase  a  dressed  doeskin,  and  seven  or  eight  buy  a  dressed  buck- 
skin. To  make  this  Peak  it  cost  the  English  five  or  ten  times  as  much  as 
they  could  get  for  it,  whereas  it  cost  the  Indians  notliing,  because  they  set 
no  value  u])on  their  time,  and  therefore  have  no  competition  to  fear,  or  that 
others  will  take  its  manufacture  out  of  their  hands.  It  is  made  by  grinding 
the  pieces  of  shell  upon  stone,  and  is  smaller  than  the  small  end  of  a  tobaccc^ 
pipe,  or  large  wheat-straw.  Four  or  five  of  these  make  an  inch,  and  every 
one  is  to  be  drilled  through  and  made  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  so  strung,  as 
beads  are.  A  cubit,  of  the  Indian  measure,  contains  as  much  in  length  as 
will  reach  from  the  elltow  to  the  end  of  the  little  finger.  They  never  stand 
to  question,  whether  it  l>e  a  tall  man  or  a  short  one  that  measures  it.  If  this 
wampum-peak  bt;  black  or  purple,  as  some  part  of  that  shell  is,  then  it  is 
twice  the  value.  The  drilling  is  the  most  difiicult  and  tedious  part  of  tbe 
inanufiicture.  It  is  done  by  sticking  a  nail  in  a  cane  or  reed,  which  they  roll 
upuD  their  thighs  witli  their  right  hand,  while  with  their  \ct\  they  apply  the 
bit  of  shell  to  the  iron  ])oint.  But  especially  in  making  their  ronottk^  lour  of 
which  will  scarce  make  one  lengtli  oi  wampinn.  Such  is  the  money  of  the 
Indians,  with  which  you  may  buv  all  they  have.  It  is  their  mammon,  (as  our 
luoney  is  to  us,)  that  entices  ana  persuades  them  to  do  any  thing,  part  with 
their  captives  or  slaves,  and,  sometimes,  even  their  wives'  and  daughters' 
chastitv.  With  it  they  buy  off  murderers;  and  whatever  a  man  can  do  that 
is  ill,  tliis  wampum  will  quit  him  of,  and  make  him,  in  their  opinion,  good 
and  virtuous,  though  never  so  black  l)efore."    To  return  to  the  chiefs. 

Of  the  Narraganset  Indian  Corman  very  little  had  been  found  when  ho  was 
uoticpd  liefore,  and  it  is  but  little  that  we  can  now  add  concerning  the 
**cheifre  counceller"  of  the  "old  crafty  sachem"  of  Niantik.  It  appears  that 
in  the  month  of  September,  1675,  Corman  was  in  Boston,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  as  an  ambassador  by  the  Namignnset  sachems,  and  esi)ecially  by 
Nini^rct;  and  although  Ninigret  was  a  |>eace-maker,  and  had  not  been  any 
howlmplicatcd  in  the  war  then  going  on,  yet,  such  was  the  rage  of  the  popu- 
lace ngaiust  all  Indians,  that  it  was  not  deemed  safe  for  even  a  friend  from 
among  them  to  walk  alone  in  the  streets  of  the  town.  On  the  evening  of  the 
28tli  of  September,  as  Corman^  now  an  old  man,  was  walking  through  one 
ot'  the  streets,  guanled  by  persons  on  each  side  of  him,  a  certain  miscreant, 
nanned  H'iiliam  Smiih,  ran  furiously  against  him,  and  thus  se|>arating  him 
from  those  about  him,  did,  by  another  motion,  strike  his  feet  from  under  him 
in  such  a  manner  that  his  head  and  shoulders  came  in  violent  contact  with 
the  ground,  very  seriously  injuring  him.  Complaint  having  been  made  to 
the  governor  and  council,  they  had  both  Smith  and  Corman  brought  before 
them  the  next  dav,  and  the  charge  against  the  former  being  established  by 
the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Pideririf:,  who  saw  the  fact  committed,  "the 
flpnrt,  in  hearing  of  the  case,  judged  it  meet  to  bear  due  testimony  against 
aueh  abnse,  and  sentence  the  said  Smiih  to  pay,  as  a  fine  to  the  country,  the 
Mun  of  forty  shillings,  or  be  whipt  with  ten  stripes ;  also  to  pay  the  said 
Corman  for  his  damage  tlie  sum  of  ten  shillings  in  money."  It  is  very  diffi- 
eult  to  understand  the  grounds  of  the  decision  of  the  honorable  court,  unless 
F*^  they  seriously  thought  that  the  grourul  on  which  poor  old  Corman  fell  was 
^  burt  four  times  as  much  as  he  was !  If  this  was  not  its  reason,  why  should 
Ibity  shillings  be  paid  to  the  country  and  only  ten  to  CormaiN  ? 

As  new  local  and  other  histories  appear,  and  the  decaying  manuscripts  are 
It  in  a  situation  and  condition  to  be  conveniently  consulted,  new  lights  are 
ily  reflected  on  the  dark  |)assages  of  our  history.  The  presence  ofMrnun- 
'-  at  the  battle  of  Pawtucket,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  Peirst's 
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fight,  has  been  questioned  by  a  ver^'  exrellcnt  local  hiBtoriany  Mr.  Blisi^  m 
Ins  history  of  Relioboth,  but,  as  I  apprehend,  from  a  mi sroDtrt ruction  of  foine 
jiassages  in  Hubbard's  Narrative,  especially  from  that  passage  where  h  ii 
said  that  Nanuntenoo,  when  surprised  bv  Dcuison's  men,  **  was  diverting 
himself  witli  the  recital  of  Captain  Peirses  slaughter,  surprised  by  his  meo  a 
few  days,  before.'^  It  is  true  that  thiri  sentence  will  admit  of  two  construe 
tions,  either  that  the  chief  was  diverting  himself  by  recounting  to  his  nea 
his  particular  acts  in  that  tragedy,  or  by  a  general  account  of  its  progress,  or 
that  they  were  diverting  him;  the  former  would  be  by  no  nirans  iiuprobsble, 
esiKirially  if  some  of  those  alx»ut  him  had  not  l)eeu  in  the  action,  which 
would  not  be  at  all  strange,  as  numbers  of  them  were,  doubtless,  strolliif 

Zn  hunting  and  other  ex|M>ditions  when  the  Iwttlu  was  tbiigbt.  That 
luntenoo  did  not  leave  the  Connecticut  River  until  the  ^'lirst  week  in 
April"  cannot  be  true,  nor  by  that  loosely  stated  date  does  Hubbard  refer lo 
liis  leaving  the  Connecticut,  but  to  "about  the  time"  of  his  capture.  If  be 
refers  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  river,  he  refers  to  his  men  also,  who,  lie 
says,  did  not  leave  until  al\er  he  did ;  but  it  was  his  men  that  defeated  Feint. 
These  are  all  the  lights  we  are  able  to  throw  on  tliat  great  event,  and  niort 
here  leave  it  in  the  same  doubt  we  found  it,  and  which  is  ever,  most  likeijr, 
to  shroud  it. 
It  would  l)e  highly  gratil\'ing  to  be  able  to  give  sketches  of  some  of  ibe 

Erominent  Knglish  captains,  or  others,  who  were  conspicuous  in  India 
istory,  but  our  design  and  limits  both  preclude  such  digreRsions^  aod  «• 
cannot  indulge  in  but  a  few.  In  a  recent  ramble  in  the  Hill  bur^'uig-grauD^ 
in  Middleborough,  I  discovered  the  grave  of  a  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  Somb- 
worth,  ui>on  the  head-stone  of  which  it  is  inscribed  that  he  died  Janour 
14,  1710,  in  his  G2d  year;  he  was  therefore  about  28  in  the  time  of  PhilqA 
war,  and  is,  very  probably,  the  same  who  distinguished  liinisclf  on  nuf 
occasions  under  Captain  C^iiiirch.  He  lies  among  a  group  of  g^ves  of  hii 
family  connections.  We  did  not  intentionally  omit  to  notice  the  death  of  hii 
commander  in  another  chapter.  Colonel  Church  died  on  the  17  of  JaDiwj, 
1718,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  agr,  and  lies  buried  at  Compton  in  Haai- 
chusetts.  He  was  born  at  Plymouth  in  ]t)!£),  and  not  long  after  remofcdto 
Duxbury  with  his  father.*  He  was  a  housewright  by  trade,  as  were  hisfttbcr 
and  one  or  two  of  his  brothers.  How  many  he  had  I  am  not  sure,  but  Cdcb 
and  Joseph  2u*e  mentioned,  and  a  sister  who  married  an  Irish,  and  lived  m 
Compton.  In  1674  he  bought  land  of  the  government  and  ren)o?ed  lo 
Sogkonate,  the  then  Indian  name  of  the  tract  of  country  since  CooiptaB. 
Here  he  was  prosperously  making  a  farm  when  Philip*s  war  broke  out,  wad 
was  obliged  to  rpiit  his  improvements.  Possessing  a  remarkably  acth*einiai| 
vigorous  body,  and  glowing  ]iiitriotism,  he  was  not  long  an  idle  spectator  of 
the  war,  engaging  in  it  without  reward  as  a  volunteer;  and  our  preftoai 
pages  have  shown  that  he  raised  himself  to  the  chief  military  place  in  ibe 
country,  and  several  civil  oflices  of  honor.  AAer  Philip's  war  Colonel  Cfaureb 
resided  at  Bristol,  then  at  Fall  River,  and,  lastly,  again  at  Sogkonate ;  in  each 
of  which  places  he  left  a  good  estate.  In  his  latter  years  he  had  becone 
very  corpulent,  and  burdensome  to  himself.  The  morning  before  his  detib 
he  visited  his  sister,  Mrs.  Irish,  al»ont  two  miles  from  bis  residence,  on  bonv- 
back ;  returning  home,  his  horse  stumbled,  and  threw  him  with  such  ftifi 
upon  the  ground  that  a  blood-vessel  was  broken,  and  he  died  in  abntt  B 
hours  ailer.  He  married  Mrs.  Alice  Southworth,  by  whom  he  had  fiwimi 
and  one  daughter.  One  of  his  sons,  Thomas,  published  ^  The  EntertiMir 
History  of  Philip's  War,"  which  has  been  published  in  4to.,  Sro.,  IStoaTiM 
is  authority  in  all  matters  where  Church  was  himself  concemecL 

We  have  next  to  recur  to  the  subject  of  the  Indian  letters,  pendiwlbi 
redemption  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson.  Those  given  in  the  tliird  chapter  of  tfefa 
book  were  copied  from  a  transcript  made  at  the  time  they  were  received  f&Mi 
the  Indians,  but  a  recurrence  to  the  originals  has  supplied  the  ioQoiriiy 
additions.  JVepanet,  wlien  sent  out  on  the  3  April,  1676,  as  noted  on  pip 
90,  had  with  him  the  following  letter  from  Grovemor  Leverett: 


*  His  liKigrapliors  havo  saui  that  he  was  Imrn  at  IXixhury;  but  JudgB  Dav»  iafwaedv   J 
that  he  was  buru  at  Plymouih,  and  tlmt  some  rccordii  he  had  seea  there  were  his  aiubofitjr*       j 
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"  fVr  Ike  Indian  Sagamores  and  people  that  are  in  warre  against  ua,  —  Intelli- 
gence is  come  to  us  that  you  have  some  English,  eBpocially  women  and 
children,  in  captivity  among  vou.  We  have  therefore  sent  the  messenger 
oi&ring  to  redeem  them,  either  for  payment  in  goo<ls  or  wampom,  or  by 
exchange  of  prisoners.    We  desire  your  answer  bv  this  our  messenger,  what 

gice  you  demand  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  or  if  you  will  exchan^ 
r  Indians.  If  you  have  any  among  you  that  can  write  your  answer  to  this 
our  message,  we  desire  it  in  writing;  and  to  that  end  have  sent  paper,  pen, 
and  incke  by  the  messenger.  If  you  lett  our  messenger  have  free  accesse  to 
)*ou,  freedome  of  a  sule  rcturne,  wee  are  willing  to  dne  the  like  by  any  mes- 
aeuger  of  yours,  provided  he  come  unarmed,  and  curry  u  white  flag  upon  a 
staflTe,  visible  to  be  scene,  which  we  take  us  a  flagge  of  truce,  and  is  used  by 
civilized  nations  in  time  of  warre,  when  any  messengers  are  sent  in  a  way 
of  treaty,  wluch  we  have  done  by  our  messenger.  In  testimony  whereof  i 
have  set  to  my  hand  ^d  seal. 

John  Leverett,  GewV. 
jBofton,  31  March,  1676.    Passed  by  the  council. 

Edward  Rawson,  Searetary.^ 

The  answer  returned  to  this  letter  is  that  printed  on  page  90,  which  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  the  original ;  and  the  English  at  Boston  imme- 
diately complied  with  the  request  of  the  Indians,  by  sending  two  messengers 
to  renew  the  negotiation.  By  these  messengers  an  answer  was  returned, 
'mitten  by  James  the  Printer,  as  follows : 

^  JFbr  the  Governor  and  Council  at  Boston :  —  The  Indians,  Tom  Mpenonw 
•nd  PeUr  Taiatiaunca,  huth  brought  us  letter  from  you  about  the  Englian 
captivcH,  e8pe«ially  for  Mrs.  Rolanson.  The  answer  is,  I  am  sorrow  that  I 
have  don  much  wrong  to  you:  and  yet,  I  say,  the  fault  is  lav  upon  you ;  for 
when  we  begun  to  quarrefl  at  first  with  Plimouth  men,  I  did  not  tl&ink  that 
you  should  have  so  much  trouble  as  now  is :  therefore  I  am  willing  to  hears 
jour  desire  about  the  captives.  Therefore  we  desire  you  to  sent  Mr.  Rolon- 
aon  and  goodman  Kettle  Mbr  their  wives)  and  these  Indians,  Tom  and  Peter, 
to  redeeme  their  wives :  They  shall  come  and  go  very  safely :  Whereupon, 
wee  ask  Mrs.  Rolonson,  how  much  your  husband  willing  to  give  for  you  ? 
Shee  ffive  on  answer,  20  pound  in  goods :  but  John  Kettel*s  wife  could  not 
teL    And  the  rest,  captives,  may  be  spoken  of  hereafter." 

When  this  letter  was  taken  to  Bi^ston,  the  governor  immediately  despatched 
another.  ^  To  the  Jniian  Sachems  about  fVachuset,  —  We  received  your  letter 
faj  Tom  and  Peter,  which  doth  not  answer  ours  to  you ;  neither  is  it  sub- 
■eribed  b^  the  sachems;  nor  hath  it  any  date,  which  we  know  your  scribe, 
James  Printer,  doth  well  understand  should  he.  We  have  sent  the  said  7W 
and  Peter  againe  to  you,  expecting  you  will,  speedily,  by  them,  give  us  a  plaine 
and  direct  answer  to  our  last  letter,  and  if  you  have  any  thing  more  to  pro- 
pound to  us,  wee  desire  to  have  it  from  you  under  your  hands,  by  these  our 
OMBMerigera,  and  you  shall  have  a  speedy  answer.  Dated  at  Boston,  28  April, 
1676.**  Such  are  all  the  additit^ns  wc  are  able  to  make  to  that  memorable 
negotiation,  which  was  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  Philip's  reverses  and 
tfnttlfnrerthrow. 

Of.  a  chief  so  prominent  as  Madokawando,  we  are  fflad  to  be  able  at  any 
time  to  extend  our  memoir,  for,  in  our  opinion,  few  leaders  of  any  country 
appear  to  better  advantage.  Taking  nothing  but  what  his  enemies  have  said 
of  him,  we  liave  much  to  admire.  No  warrior  was  ever  more  humane  to 
priaonera  than  Madokawando,  where  he  commanded  in  person.  He  entered 
Mo  the  war  against  the  English  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  but  when  he 
had  once  <^  stepped  in,"  they  found  him  no  common  foe.  Repeated  depreda- 
ihnis  from  the  whites  at  length  brought  him  into  the  field ;  the  desolation  of 
York  followed ;  its  inhabitants  were  nearly  all  killed  or  led  into  captivity,  the 
particulars  of  which  we  have  already  related  Before  Wells  he  was  not  so 
aneeesaful,  but  for  that  failure  he  is  not  accountable,  as  the  expedition  against 
It  was  under  the  direction  of  two  prominent  French  officers.  His  preserva- 
tion and  liberation  of  Thomas  Cobbet  were  acts  of  pure  humanity. 
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Whether  the  expcditioti  aj^iiist  Groton  was  under  thft  immediate  direetioB 
of  Madokawando,  or  not,  we  arc  not  inforniftd,  but  it  was,  without  doab^ 
executed  under  the  comninnd  of  one  of  his  cliief  captains,  the  noted  ^ogja, 
or,  as  he  was  sotnftiines  called,  Torus.  That  place  was  laid  H-aste  on  na 
27lh  of  July,  KilM;  22  i>eople  were  killed,  and  13  led  into  captivity.  The 
scalps  of  the  unfortunate  slain  were  said  to  have  l)een  presented  to  Govenior 
Frontenac  by  Mndokavoando  himself. 

At  the  destruction  of  York  was  taken  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  DttmmKr^ 
and  our  authority  made  us  say  that  Mrs.  Dummer  died  in  captivity,  but  we 
are  now  assured,  by  other  testimony,*  that  she  liwd  to  return  out  of  captifkj, 
having  been  rcdeeined.  For  such  termination  of  a  wretched  fate  eoe  «^ 
no  doubt,  indebted  to  Madokawando, 

This  chief  seems  to  have  had  unlimited  control  over  the  countnr  upon  the 
Penobscot  River,  as  has  lieen  seen  from  what  we  have  already  before  etatod; 
judging  from  the  amount  of  property  |mid  him,  from  time  to  time,  for  sundiy 
tracts  of  his  countr}'.  Yet,  though  we  are  satisfied  that  the  amounte^  n 
received  were  large,  still  they  are  expressed  in  such  vague  terms  that  k  ii 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  thing  like  a  tolenible  notion  of  their  extent.  One 
testifies  that,  for  a  certain  tract  of  land,  Madokawando  ^  received  a  la^ 
amount  of  money;"  another,  that  he  received  a  hatful;  and  a  third  statne  k 
to  have  been  "a  hatful  ot' pieces  ofeipht.^] 

We  have  said  that  the  great  sachem  was  succeeded  at  his  death  liy  ^<iMr 
mavety  and  at  the  same  time  ^Moxus  seemed  his  sucressor.**  We  find  nolhaf 
yet  to  var}'  this  statement,  but  in  explanation  we  would  note  that  Wtfiammd 
appears  not  to  have  Ixien  a  war  rhieij  or  in  anv  othrr  way  very  conspiciun^ 
except  as  a  counsellor ;  and  though  in  name  tfie  successor  of  Madaiawaai§^ 
yet  was  willing  to  let  ** fierce  Moxus^  bear  his  well-earned  title  of  chief  ia 
all  matters  of  war. 

One  of  the  most  signal  exploits  of  3/orii«  was  the  capture  of  Pemnmipn^ 
on  the  2d  of  August,  lGdl>.  From  this  place  his  men  led  16  of  the  Engliih 
into  a  most  miserable  captivity,  whence  but  very  few  ever  returned.  A  eeih 
siderahle  numlier  were  killed  before  the  fort  was  taken,  among  whomvn 
the  worthy  Captain  Gyles;  three  other  captains  were  al:*o  slain,  and  the  Art 
capitulatT'd  the  second  day,  and  all  within  it  were  suffered  to  leave  ft  wi 
return  to  the  Knglish  settlements  in  safety,  t 

We  have  seen  that  the  chief  Bomazeen  was  intrap|>ed  and  thrown  lie 
prison  in  l^iston,  in  KM.  He  was  also  a  prisoner  there  four  years  aflw, 
liaving  ])rol)ably  Ikm^u  retained  all  this  time  to  restni'n  acts  of  iMurbaritTOB 
white  captives;  and  it  was  rumored  that  ht>  had  lK>eii  the  leader  at  GroM^ 
wliich  prolwbly  had  some  inihieiice  in  lengtliening  his  captivity,  but  itiinei 
now  a  question  who  the  hmder  was  in  that  sancruinary  exploit.  Mr.  JUn 
Gyles  returned  out  of  a  ten  years*  captivity  in  1GS)8,  and  on  the  14tb  of  Od^ 
ber  of  that  }ear,  he  says  he  was  sent  for  by  Lieutinant-Govemor  Stoit^im, 
to  interpret  a  conference  with  Bomazeen  and  other  Indians  then  in  jaiL  TVi 
same  Mr.  Gylen,  alh^rwards  cafitain  of  Fort  George-,  went  an  interpreter  wkh 
Captnin  Soutliack  in  the  province  gallry  to  the  eastern  shores,  for  the  ranoOB 
and  exchange  of  caf)tives.  Our  chief  was  at  this  time  exchanged,  and  tki 
galley  returned  to  Boston  in  I)ecem!)er,  1008. 

Whether,  upon  mere  suspicion,  injur}'  was  added  to  crime  in  theeaeeef 
Bomazeen^  we  cannot,  upon  our  slender  evidence,  aver ;  but  if  it  were  a  pmU 
case  to  that  of  the  seizure  and  death  oC  Eecrtmet  and  Honqiiid^  or,  tuodNR 
write  his  name,  Mnnquid,  ^Iheuquid,  &c.,  it  could  scarcely  be  surpassed  ii 
atrocity.  There  are  no  facts  to  show  i\\Bt  ^Ihenquid  had  been  an  enrnif  Ii 
the  English,  or,  if  an  enemy,  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  any  depredatiM 

Notwithstanding  it  is  a  custom  among  some  tribes  of  Indians  to  oblitenii 
all  remenibnincc  of  the  dead,  their  near  connections,  it  was  by  no  rocsM 
common  among  all  tribes,  for  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  oMf 
instancf's  where  the  name  of  a  noted  chief  has  been   perpetuated,  bett 

*  Greenten/'s  Ecclesiastical  Sketches  of  Maine,  p.  10. 

t  The  priuted  treaty  of  1742,  and  authorities  ut  Mnpra. 

i  Narrative  of  John  GyUs,  as  published  in  our  "  Indian  Captiviliet.'' 


r 
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among  tlie  western  ns  well  as  among  the  eastern  Indians.  Jihenqwd  was 
killed  by  Captain  Ckuhh  in  1Q96,  and  in  1725  there  was  another  chief  of  the 
same  name,  of  equal  distinction.  And  he  deserves  some  notice  in  this  place, 
as  do  many  others.  While  Captain  Lovetoell  was  on  his  march  against  the 
Pequawkets,  measures  were  being  devised  in  Boston  for  a  peace  with  the 
eastern  Indians.  There  were,  at  the  same  time,  several  Indians  there,  some 
as  prisoners  and  others  as  hostages,  and  the  English  concluded  to  send  some 
of  them  out  to  invite  their  countrymen  to  come  to  Boston  to  settle  difficulties; 
aecorflingly  Sftqucwrxis  and  JVtbine,  one  a  hostage  and  the  other  a  captive, 
were  despatched  upon  tliat  business.  Thf;y,  **  after  some  time,**  returned  and 
reported,  ^  that  the  Indians  were  generally  di8|>osed  to  a  peace,  for.that  the 
loHses  tlicy  met  with,  and  the  daily  terror  they  were  under,  made  their  lives 
miserable.  AAer  tliis  they  went  out  again,^'  and  meeting  with  several  others 
of  their  countrymen,  received  further  assurances  of  a  general  desire  for 
peace.  Wherru|)on  commisfsioners  were  sent  with  those  two  Indians  to 
Fort  Sl  George,  to  j)rocun^  a  meeting  of  chiefs  and  to  make  a  treaty.  They 
arrived  there  on  the  2d  July,  and  on  the  14th  thirteen  chiefs  had  assembled, 
not  at  the  Ibrt,  but  at  u  safe  distance  therefrom,  fearing  treachery  from  their 
white  brethren  on  a  more  extended  scale  than  they  had  expf^rienced  not 
many  days  before.*  However,  ailor  considerable  pcurleying,  in  which  the 
Indians  made  the  Etiglish  swrar  by  their  God,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that  their  intentions  were  of  a  tenor  with  their  pretensions,  the  parties  came 
tocetlier. 

The  battle  of  Pequawket  was  recent,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  Indians 
had  become  conscious  of  their  weakness,  and  did  not  urge  their  wrongs  at 
this  meeting,  although,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  country,  but  seemed  deter- 
miDed  to  have  peace  on  any  terms.  They  did  indeed,  to  the  demand  of  the 
English,  **  Why  they  had  made  war  upon  them  ?  ^  reply,  that  it  was  because 
they  had  taken  up  tlfir  land,  even  to  Cape  Newagen ;  and  not  only  seized 
upon  their  lands  to  that  place  westward,  hut  that  they  had  there  beaten  two 
or  their  men  to  death.  To  this  the  English  commissioners  answered :  **The 
lands  are  ours,  and  we  can  show  you  they  were  fairly  l>ouglit  of  your  fathers; 
md  if  your  men  were  beaten  to  death  by  the  English,  it  was  your  business 
to  complain  to  our  government,  and  not  to  make  war."  This  seems  to  have 
■alenced  the  poor  Indians,  anci  we  hear  nothing  further  from  them  at  this 
time  but  an  earnest  desire  that  |>eaco  might  be  concluded,  or  that  a  cessation 
of  arms  might  take  place.  The  connnissioners  informed  them  that  they  had 
not  power  to  grant  a  cessation  of  arms,  but  su'ul  that,  probably,  if  a  deputation 
of  tneir  chiefs  would  go  to  Boston,  it  might  l>e  granted  by  their  government. 
ft  was  finally  agreed  that  the  two  chiefs,  Loron,  or,  as  he  was  sometimes 
oaUed,  Sofcuaaranij  now  an  old  and  venenible  chief,  and  Ahanquid,  should 
ntnm  with  the  English  to  Boston,  and  see  what  could  be  done  towanls  a 
general  peace. 

Loaoif  and  Ahanquid  having  come  to  Boston,  it  was  soon  aOer  settled 
these  two  chiefs  should  go  into  their  countr}',  and  return  in  40  days  with 
■ufficient  number  of  chiefi*,  with  whom  a  proper  treaty  might  1h)  made, 
nwhile  several  depredations  having  l)een  committed  on  both  sides,  the 
of  the-retum  of  the  Indians  was  considerably  protracted  in  consequence; 
and,  as  we  liave  in  a  previous  chapter  mentioned,  the  forty  days  had  nearly 
twice  expired  before  their  reappearance ;  but,  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
the  faithful  Loron  and  Jlhanqxiid  returned  to  Boston,  bringing  with  them 
'.  d^iim,  Francis  Xmvier,  and  Mesanumba^  representatives  from  the  eastern 
'  Indians,  clothed  with  full  power  to  negotiate  of  peace.  More  than  a  month 
^  wee  passed  by  these  chiefs  in  Boston  before  a  treaty  was  signed.  This  was 
^  dene  on  the  15  December,  1725,  and  peace  was  tliereby  restored  to  the 
m  frontiers. 


•  **  And  indee<i  they  had  cause  of  bcin;;  so,  for  thai  about  10  days  before,  [20  June,  iayi 
^miiamsoiiy  ii.  144,]  under  a  fla^  of  truce,  some  of  the  Engli!>h  treacherously  attempted  to 
Ibj  TioleDt  hands  upon  them,  but  lost  one  in  the  skirmish  and  had  another  wounded,  which 
was  the  oecasion  of  the  like  unhappy  disaster  that  afterwards  happened  unto  Captain  Sanrndtn 
k  Peaobfcot  Bay/'    PenhaUow,  I'iO. 
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In  our  notice  of  Captain  Tom  in  a  previotu  chapter,  and  his  depredatioB  it 
Hampton,  it  should  have  been  stated  that  he  had  abundant  excuse  for  relalii- 
tions  of  the  nature  there  described.    Length  of  time,  to  whatever  number 
of  years  extoiMed,  is  no  guaranty  that  an  injury  will  not  be  repaid  by  an 
Indian,  with  Indian  interest;  and  Hannibal  did  not  more  strictly  observe  Jui 
vow  to  war  against  the  Romans,  than  the  savage  of  America  adhered  to  Ui 
resohition  of  revenging  an   insult,  even  though  its  origin  were  renioiH 
several  generations  from  him.    In  the  chapter  already  referred  tn,  we  fane 
detailed  the  ex]>edition  of  Colonel  Church  upon  the  Androscog^o,  and  bv 
capture  and  destruction  of  a  fort  some  30  or  40  miles  up  that  n\er,*    Tbm 
fort  was  the  residence  of  Agamcus,  more  generally  known  among  the  EIngiUi 
as  Great  Tonu    This  chief,  according  to  my  authority,  was  taken  captive  it 
the  time  of  the  assault  by  Church,  ^hut  he  slipt  away  from  the  hands  of  Ui 
too  careless  keepers,  which  was  a  di^iastcr  they  much  complained  of.    Boi 
if  tliis  piece  of  carelessness  did  any  harm,  there  was  another  which  did  some 
good;  for  Great  Tom  having  terribly  scared  a  part  of  his  men  with  the 
tidings  of  what  had  happened,  and  an  English  laa  in  their  hands  also  teUisf 
them  some  truth,  they  betook  themselves  to  such  d^  flight  in  their  ^^^^  it 
gave  Mr.  Anthony  Bracket,  then  a  prisoner  with  them,  an  opportunity  to  if 
four  score  miles  anotlier  way."    But  we  have  recorded  the  escape  of  potr 
Anthony  Brarkit,  who,  says  Dr.  Mather,  '^if  he  had  not  found  one  of  CharM 
vessels  apround  ut  Mafpiait,  would  have  been  miserably  aground  hinHeiC 
after  all  his  severe  travel  and  sufferings  to  efiect  an  escape-f     And  noirve 
have  arrived  at  the  extent  of  our  information  concerning  Agamcus. 

Wahwa  shall  here  receive  additional  notice.  He  may  be  the  same  spokei 
of  l)oforo,t  though  there  the  name,  if  it  he  the  same,  has  another  B>'')iabfe  ii 
it.  He  was  the  renowned  Hopehood^  doubly  cclebnited  by  the  stroke  cf 
oblivion  aimed  at  his  head  liy  the  classic  Magnalian*  But  Wahtm  oodi 
hardlv  have  been  Hnprhood  of  1(>7.5,  «S  os  he  would  have  been  vcr\'  oM  at 
Aorf(^/r.f  fight,  in  1735;  yet  it  is  not  Hn])0ssible,  notwithstanding  he  isimi* 
to  die,||  by  the  hand  of  the  Mohawks,  not  long  after  the  CH]>ture  of  ^lisw 
Falls,  in  KSX),  "while  on  his  way  westward  to  bewitch  another  crew  tt 
Aquadocta."  Ilis  name  of  Hopthond  had,  very  probably,  been  manuftctond 
out  of  an  Indian  name  approaching  it  in  sound,  as  are  many  otben  «• 
possess. 

He  did  not  leave  the  scenes  of  his  exploits  until  the  summer  of  IM^  h 
we  have  seen:*!  he  was  the  leader  at  Fox  Point,  in  Newington,  in  Mavof 
that  year:  and  he  ver}'  probably  had  the  direction  of  the  party,  if  he  dkfBN 
lead  it,  who,  on  the  4tli  of  July,  killed  eight  people  as  they  were  mowiMJi 
n  field  near  Lomprey  River,  and  took  a  boy  captive.  On  the  5th  ttiy 
attacked  Caf)tain  HUiofi^s  garrison  at  Exeter,  but  Lieutenant  Banerqft,  arrifii|r 
to  its  relief)  l>eat  off  the  Indians  "with  the  loss  of  a  few  of  his  meiu*  Oh 
man  they  were  forced  to  leave  without  scalping,  and  though  shot  isf 
places,  was  still  alive.  To  these  desperate  wounds  they  had  added  nio 
blows  with  the  tomahawk  at  his  neck,  endeavoring  to  sever  his  head  fim 
his  body;  "  which  blows,  you  may  l)e  sure,"  says  Mather,  "added  more  OMV- 
mous  vvounds  unto  the  porl-hoks  of  death  already  opened,  and  from  wbieh 
his  life  was  running  out  il*<  fust  ns  it  could."  When  discovered  by  his  fiiendl 
he  was  looked  upon  as  dead,  but  on  l>eing  stirred  was  observed  to  paf% 
^whereupon  an  Irish  fellow  then  present,  advised  tliem  to  give  bimaiMlfaw 
dab  with  a  hatchet,  and  so  bury  him  with  the  rest"  Yet  this  man  recovered 
and  was  afterwards  well.  His  name  was  Simon  Stone,  •  There  are  iikf 
occurrences,  which  in  those  days  would  have  been  viewed  as  niiraclea,orMr 
retaliations  of  the  Creator  upon  miserable  wretches  for  thoughtless  tell  m 
expressions.  Upon  all  such  as  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Chiton  MArhi 
laid  his  potent  hand  with  manifest  satisfaction.  Doubtless  the  poor  Iridna 
thought  it  would  have  l)een  a  favor  to  the  wounded  man,  who  could  not  lifCb 
to  put  him  out  of  his  misery;  but  this  weighed  nothing  in  tlie  mindof  tJN 

"  Fort  "  Amonoscovgin,"  according  to  the  BfagnaliR,  aboat  40  miles  up  the  river. 
i  Magnolia,  ib.  f  Page  105, 114, 124,  ante.  $  Page  116.  ||ByJlfa<i^, 
t  Page  118. 
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'^Teague,"  he  says,  ''as  he  was  foolishly  pullmg  a  canoe  ashore, 
about  this  time,  with  the  cock  of  iiis  giin,  it  went  off,  breaking  his  arm  with 
a  ieariul  wound,  by  which  he  was  made  a  cripple  ever  after." 

By  a  coimcil  of  war  held  at  Portsmouth,  occasioned  by  these  depredations  of 
^that  memorable  tiger  Hopthood^  it  was  decided  that  Uaptain  frinoall  should 
HP  out  in  search  of  iiim  with  a  large  scouting  jmrty.  Several  other  prom- 
inent men,  being  emulous  of  tlie  senice,  offering  to  join  him  in  command 
with  another  party,  it  by  lot  fell  on  Captain  Floyd,  Having  rendezvoused  at 
Dover  to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred  men,  tliey  marched  into  the  woods 
oo  the  since  memorable  day,  July  4th,  KKX).  On  the  ()th,  having  sent  out 
their  scouts  **  before  breakiiii^  "  in  the  nioniing,  they  **  immediately  returned 
with  tiilings  of  breakfast  enough  for  those  who  hud  their  stomachs  sharp  set 
for  fighting."  The  parties  iuuncdiately  met  at  a  place  called  Wheelwright's 
Pond,  in  Lee,  and  an  ol)stinate  battle  ensued,  which  lasted  from  two  to  three 
hours.  Owing,  however,  to  the  Indian  mode  of  fighting  adopted  by  the 
English,  comparatively  but  few  were  killecL  Neither  ]>arty  could  boast  of  a 
victor}',  for,  as  at  Peqiiawkct,  each  was  glad  to  retreat  from  the  other.  Of 
tbe  whites  above  90  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  whipli  15  were  of  the  former 
number.  Among  these  were  inchided  Captain  fVtswallj  his  lieutenant,  Flafn^, 
and  Sergeant  Walker,  Captain  Flmfd  maintained  the  fight  until  most  of  bis 
men  had  retreated,  which  obliged  him  to  retreat  also.  **  For  this  somt  blamed 
him,  who,  probably,  would  not  have  continued  it  as  long  as  he  did."  Captain 
€)onv€r8t  visited  the  buttle  ground  the  next  morning,  and  brought  off  seven 
wounded  still  alive,  but  the  Indians  had  removed  all  of  theirs,  and  it  could 
never  be  known  how  many  of  them  were  killed.  There  was  no  doubt  almut 
the  precipitancy  of  their  retreat,  as  they  \e\\  much  of  their  plunder  ui>on 
the  field 

The  same  week  **  these  rovers  made  their  descent  as  far  as  Amesburv, 
where  Captain  Foot  being  ensnared  by  them,  they  tortured  him  to  death. 
"niia  80  alarmed  the  other  inhabitants,  that  they  flew  from  their  beds  to  their 
garrisons,  otherwise  before  the  next  moniing  they  had  foimd  their  beds  their 
gmvesL  However,  they  killed  three  persons,  burnt  three  houses,  and  many 
oatde.  In  fine,  from  the  first  mischief  done  at  Lamprey-eel  River,  (on  July^ 
4th,)  to  this  last  at  Amesburv,  all  belonging  to  one  Indian  ex])edition,  forty 
Bigdiah  people  were  cut  oi^ 

Tlius  Hopehood  is  considered  the  leader  in  all  these  transactions,  although 

oar  chroniclers  of  that  day  do  not  mention  him,  exceiiting  where  we  have 

done  so,  nor  do  they  mention  the  names  of  any  other  Indians.    He  was  the 

eommander  of  his  coimtrymen  at  the  taking  of  Casco,  on  which  event  the 

ganiflons  of  Puq)Ooduck,  Spurvvink,  Black  Point,  and  Blue  Point,  drew  off 

to  Saco,  and  in  a  few  days  from  Saco  they  retreated  to  Wells,  **  twenty  miles 

within  the  said  Saco,  and  al)out  half  Wells  drew  off*  as  far  as  Lieutenant 

Aarcf'f.    But  the  arri^'al  of  orders  and  soldiers  from  government  stopped 

thnm  from  retiring  any  farther;  and  Hopehood,  with  a  party  that  staid  for 

^.    flrther  mischief,  meeting  with  some  resistance  here,  turned  about,  and  having 

b     flnt  had  a  skirmish  witli  Captain  Sherhurti,  they  appeared  the  next  liOrd's- 

[.     day  at  Ne^vichawannok  or  Berwick,  where  they  burnt  some  houses  and  slew 

^.    m  man."    This  last  event  was  three  days  previous  to  the  massacre  at  Fox 

g.'    Voint,  before  related 

g  We  DOW  are  to  speak  again  of  If'ahtm,  and  as  we  have  before  considered 
^  Um  a  different  chief  from  Hopehood  ff'ahotoah,  we  shall  still  do  so,  yet  the 
£.  character  of  hie  exploits  agrees  well  with  those  of  that  chief;  but  that  argues 
^    nathlna  aa  to  his  identity,  for  numerous  other  chiefs  correspond  equally 


^■ 


MwelL 

On  the  27th  of  October,  1726,  a  band  of  seven  Indians  surprised  the  family 


*-  XnM  IMMO  iQi  Ul  OI    X^ClULWr,   1 1  -tffl,  H   UailU  UI   tWVL-Il  lIllUttUD  BUI  ^friOCU   lUV  lOilUljr 

^  tiPMLip  DurtU  at  Kennehunk,  capturing  ten  persons,  eight  women  and  two 

^  eUldren,  and  carried  them  off.    The  attack  was  made  late  in  the  afternoon, 

^'  while  Air.  DureU  was  absent.    On  his  return  he  fbimd  liis  house  in  flames. 
dhabns  piled  on  the  fire,  tnmks  s])lit  to  pieces,  but  no  traces  of  his  wife  and 

^  children.    The  Indians  had  been  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  attack  when 

■  Mr.  Dwrdl  should  be  absent,  fearing,  it  was  thought,  his  powerful  arm,  if  made 

'  wiien  he  was  at  home.    Twenty-Siree  years  tefore  Mrs.  DuriU  hod  been  a 
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captive,*  but  unlike  most  of  her  sex  in  like  circumstancesy  she  foreboded  m 
evil  of  a  like  kind  from  tlie  Indians,  but  looked  upon  her  fbnuer  caDture  If 
them  as  wc  do  upon  a  malady  that  never  attacks  a  second  tinie ;  bin  in  dw 
case  it  was  otherwise. 

The  jKjrpetrators  were  ^>ur8ued  with  vigor  the  next  morning,  which 
the  Indians  to  put  moFt  of  their  captives  to  dcatli,  by  which  means  tber 
able  to  make  pood  their  flijfht. 

It  was  lor  some  time  doubtful  what  Indians,  or  how  many,  had  commined 
this  horrid  act,  but  it  was  finally  ascertained  that  the  bloofly  **  Ifahtra,  Puh 
caunaumpoijUy  formerly  a  Molicgau,  Adcon^  afterwards  known  aa  Captein 
Moses,  an  Arisaguutacook,  Omboroicees,  Manneenhov^iaUy  Pitr,  Sungebavgimhf 
prolial)ly  of  the  same  trilte,  thouch  one  or  more  was  of  Wowenok,  but  thai 
residing  among  tlic  St.  Francis  Jiidians.  Yet  live-and-twenty  yearti  or  more 
afU'rwards,  Colonel  Job,  a  noted  orator  and  chief  speaker  at  Governor  £UHIg^f 
treaty  in  1754,  denied  that  Actton  was  an  Arisaguutacook,  and  said  be  wua 
All>aiiy  Indian ;  liut  as  Job  was  accused  of  telling  lies  in  his  talk  at  the  tralr 
by  one  of  liis  own  ptuty,  not  much  dependence  can  be  given  to  what  be  did 
say.f  But  it  ap{)ear8  that  he  was  a  Norridgewok,  but  having  taken  an  Aw 
agmitacook  woman  for  a  wife,  became  one  of  them.  He  was  the  Muiie  chief 
who,  on  the  28  Ai)ril,  1752,  with  a  party  of  10  or  12  of  that  tril>e,  fell  npoi 
four  men  on  a  branch  of  Contoocook  River,  shot  one  of  them  dead,  cae 
esca|)ed,  and  the  other  two  were  taken  and  carried  to  Canada ;  but  tbia  tSu 
we  shall  notice  more  at  large  presently. 

We  hear  of  but  one  that  ever  nitumed  of  those  taken  at  Kennebimk.  Bi 
name  was  John  fhtrtll,  son  of  Philip,  whose  family  were  destroyed ;  and  h^ 
though  he  was  redeemed  in  al)out  two  years,  was,  according  to  the  hinaria 
of  Keniiebunk,  "ever  al\er  more  of  an  Indian  than  a  white  man."  Hewn 
■ilive  when  Governor  Sullivan  wrote  his  histor\',  and  resided  there.  It  wm 
not  long  afler  ffahipa^s  depredation,  that  two  fhcndly  Indians,  QimioiR,  of 
Wowenok,  and  O^icsand,  were  sent  by  the  governor  of  MnMoichugettt  li 
learn  the  fate  of  the  captives,  as  well  as  what  Indians  hnd  done  tiie  niifchief; 
these  ambassfidors,  from  causes  not  explained,  though  doubtless  no  nncoimiMB 
ones  on  such  undertakings,  were  not  heanl  of  for  nearly  a  year  af)er,  and  tha 
could  give  no  satisfactory'  account  in  the  business  they  undertook.  At  te 
treaty  of  Ca SCO,  in  1727,  Jluijnvmmowetl,  chief  speaker  of  the  ArisagnntBCOifa^ 
said  he  had  learned  that  a  lx)y  taken  at  that  time  was  among  the  Fnntk 
This  was  probahly  John  IhtrtlL 

Afler  peace  was  made,  and  intercourse  commenced  a^rain  l^etween  At 
Indians  and  the  settlers,  it  seems  ff'nhwa  used  frequently  to  vi.«iit  KeDnebok^ 
and  oflcn  talked  familiarly  with  the  friends  of  those  he  had  massacred.  Ub 
most  other  Indians,  he  woidd  get  drunk  when  he  could  get  liquor.  Od 
occasion,  as  he  lay  dnmk  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Baxter,  whoeie  wife  was  < 


dastardly, 

a  monument  of  his  own  cnieltv,  but  not  a  more  despised  one  than  the 
advisers  of  his  death ;  while  the  injured  man,  deprived  of  his  nearest  SiaAi 
remained  a  monument  of  humanity. 

We  now  return  to  ,^deon,  and  his  expedition  to  Contoocook.  A  ■■! 
company  of  young  men,  four  in  number  only,  went  out  early  in  the  BpriV 
of  the  year  1752,  to  hunt  in  the  north-western  jMut  of  New  Hampshire.  Tta 
names  were,  •.^mos  Eftstman,  of  Concord,  John  and  JfUliam  Starkj  of  Dmla^ 
ton,  and  David  Stinson,  of  Londonderry.  What  we  are  about  to  relate  ^ril  hi 
of  more  interest  to  the  reader,  doubtless,  if  he  is  told  diat  John  iStoHk,  of  ilii 
party  of  hunters,  was  the  same  who  af^envards  defeated  Colonel  Bawm  rt 
i)ennington,  in  the  early  part  of  the  revolutionary  war.  These  yonnf  may 
wandering  far  beyond  the  confines  of  civilization,  were,  on  the  2B(h  of  Aprils 

*  Bradbury's  History  of  Keniiebunk  Port.  120,  121. 

t  He  was  a  fearless,  bold  fellow  j  arruscci  Governor  Shirley  of  "  leUing  hit  youogBeiid 
the  DerU's  part  by  doing  niisciiiefto  the  Indians/'  notwithstaodiDg  his  protestation* ' 
to  them. 

I  Hiitory  of  Kenoebunk  Port.  121. 
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pmniiDg  their  arduous  emplojinent  on  a  branch  of  the  Pemigcwaset,  called 
Baker's  River,  in  what  is  since  Rumney,  when  suddenly  they  were  surjprised 
by  ten  Indians  under  the  famous  Adeooj  who  at  this  time  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Captain  Mo9t$,  The  whites  had,  but  little  while  before,  discovered 
traces  of  Indians,  and  had  become  alarmed,  and  were  determined  to  leave 
their  position.  Accordingly,  John  Stark  went  out  very  early  in  the  morning 
to  collect  their  traps,  and  while  thus  separated  from  his  companions,  was 
made  prisoner.  As  soon  as  he  was  secured,  he  was  ordered  to  direct  them 
to  his  friends.  This  he  undertook  to  do,  but  purposely  led  them  two  miles 
ftrther  from  them,  hoping  that,  by  some  means,  they  might  take  the  alarm 
and  escape ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  ended  sa  They  seem  not  to  have  im- 
agined that  John  was  taken  by  Indians,  and  soon  began  to  shoot  off  their 
CUDS  to  direct  him  where  tliey  were.  This  also  directed  the  Indians,  and 
uey  immediately  proceeded  down  the  river,  beyond  the  whites,  and  taking  a 
atation,  waylaid  them  as  they  came  down.  AJl  that  had  now  passed  had  not 
taken  up  much  time,  for  about  simrisc  the  party  appeared,  two  in  a  boat,  WU- 
Uam  Stark  and  Sthuon,  and  Eastman  on  the  shore,  who  next  fell  into  the  In- 
dSans*  hands.  They  now  ordered  John  to  hail  his  friends  in  the  boat,  to  decoy 
diem  to  the  shore;  but,  with  a  boldness  characteristic  of  great  minds,  he 
ealled  to  them,  and  instead  of  requesting  them  to  land,  told  tliem  he  was 
taken,  and  ordered  them  to  save  themselves  by  pulling  to  the  opposite  shore. 
Tliey  pulled  accordingly,  and  were  quickly  fired  upon  by  four  of  the  Indians, 
wboae  guns  were  lo^ed  Like  a  truly  heroic  spirit,  without  reffarding  the 
tide  he  ran,  at  the  moment  of  the  shot  John  knocked  up  two  of  me  Indians* 
gona,  and  repeated  the  mancBUvre  when  the  rest  of  the  party  fired  a  second 
^nOejr.  He  then  hallooed  to  his  brother  in  the  boat  to  fly  with  all  his  might, 
ftr  aU  the  guns  were  discharged.  He  did  so  successfully ;  regained  the  shore 
and  eacapML  Poor  SUruon  was  killed,  and  the  boat  and  oars  were  pierced 
tvidi  bullets.  John  was  sorely  beaten  and  ill  used  at  first,  for  the  liberties  he 
had  taken  in  giving  their  shots  a  false  direction ;  but  they  afterwards  used 
Mm  kmdly. 

The  whites  had  collected  a  considerable  quantity  of  furs,  of  which  the  In- 
dhna  possessed  themselves,  and  commenced  their  retreat  They  made  a 
Mm  at  Lower  Coos,  about  the  present  vicinity  of  Haverhill,  N.  R,  where  they 
*  htA  left  two  of  their  party  to  prepare  provisions  against  their  return.  After 
night's  stay  here  they  proceeded  to  Upper  Coos.  From  this  place  Cap* 
Jlfeaet  despatched  three  of  his  men  with  Eastman  to  St  Francis,  while 
rest  of  the  company  hunted  on  a  small  stream  in  that  neighborhood. 
k  was  meantime  closely  watched,  and  every  night  confined.  They  al- 
low^ him  to  hunt,  and  he,  having  shot  one  beaver  and  caught  another  in  a 
ftnn,  was  approbated  by  a  present  of  their  skins. 

__  At  length,  on  the  9  of  July,  Captain  Moses  returned  with  his  prisoner  to  St 
leifl.    Here  the  two  captives  were  compelled  to  run  the  gantlet    East- 
hied  hard  in  that  business ;  but  i^eark,  understanding  Indian  play  better, 
id  a  club  from  an  Indian  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  nuiks  through  which 
faa  waa  to  run,  and  laid  it  about  him  with  such  force,  that  running  the  gant- 
lat  waa  wfaoUy  on  the  part  of  the  Indians ;  for  they  were  glad  to  escape  and 
laBfa  the  ground  to  him,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  old  mdians,  who  were 
gaated  at  a  distance  to  witness  the  sport 

Fortunately,  Stark  and  Eastman^s  captivity  was  not  a  long  one.    In  about 

dirireeks  from  Starf^s  arrival  at  St  Francis,  there  arrived  Captain  Stevens,  of 

|fa  Four,  and  Mr.  Jfheelwright,  of  Boston,  in  search  of  some  captives,  who 

~  boen  taken  from  Massachusetts,  and  not  finding  any,  redeemed  Strnk  and 

um,  who  arrived  home,  by  way  of  Albany,  in  August  following.    The 

Indians  accompanied  them  to  Albanv,  where  they  sold  the  fin-s  they 

taken  from  them,  to  the  amount  of  £5d0,  old  tenor.    Stark  paid  for  his 

lom  103  dollars,  and  Eastman  60  dollars.    The  names  of  two  others  of  the 

fct^p*  who  did  this  mischief^  were  FVands  TStigaWj  and  Peer,  a  young  chief^ 

aach  of  whom  has  been  mentioned  as  chief  in  the  capture ;  but  it  is  not 

amtorial. 

At  the  treaty  of  1727,  which  the  preceding  relation  required  us  to  notice, 
mantion  was  made  by  the  chief^  at  tnat  treaty,  of  a  great  many  Indians,  and 
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amonff  others,  of  one  of  considerable  note,  of  whom  we  have  before* 
Bomeming,  if^  indeed,  he  be  the  same,  namely,  Sabatis.  This  Indian  had  pn- 
viously,  thougli  perhaps  not  long  before  that  trcat>',  with  others,  taken  mnj 
captives  in  their  depredations  on  tlie  Eufflish  frontiers.  At  this  time  he  wm 
livuig  at  8t  Francis  in  Canada,  and  had  two  cjiptives  with  him;  but  tfasir 
names  we  cannot  learn,  lie  was  of  a  bloody  dis|>osition,  and  the  act  which 
terminated  his  career  was  by  a  hand  not  lera  bloody,  tliougli,  perfaapo^  mora 
necessarily  so.  We  have,  on  another  occasion,  and  in  another  work,t  rebtad 
the  circumstances  of  it,  and  shall  therefore  i>as6  it  over  here.  He  was  kaUed 
in  173Sy  and  we  have  iM^tbrc  cx]>res8ed  the  opinion  that  he  was  the  father  cf 
him  brought  away  a  cai)tive  from  St.  Francis  by  Captain  Rogtn  in  175^  od 
who  in  1775  followed  the  fommes  of  Arnold's  expedition  against  Quebec. 

As  noted  an  exploit  as  we  have  passed  over  in  our  history  is  that  which 
was  enacted  at  WaliM)Ie,  N.  II.,  in  the  year  1755.  If  Philip,  the  leader  of  the 
Indians  on  that  occasion,  l>e  the  same  tlmt  we  liave  before  given  some  aceonai 
of^  his  patriotism  as  well  as  his  courage  must  have  undergone  an  importHC 
change ;  but  as  we  cannot  settle  that  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  critied 
antiquary  without  s|>ending  more  time  than  we  shall  get  credit  for,  we  w9 
relate  the  aiiiiir  at  WalfKilc  as  we  have  heard  it 

One  John  Kilbwm  had  settled  at  that  place  in  1749,  and  tliough  fiir  begfOid 
any  other  settlement,  and  frequently  watched,  and  sometimes  annoved  b^  tha 
Indians,  yet  no  hostile  act  was  attcmfited  upon  him  until  1755.  When  it  b^ 
C4Lme  certain  that  war  would  soon  l)egin  between  England  and  France,  mM^ 
ures  Wf!rc  taken  by  Gen<;ral  Shirley  to  worn  the  settlers  along  the  exteniic 
frontier  of  New  England  of  the  approaching  calamity.  But  the  Indiaos 
to  liave  known  or  cx]N.H't('d  it  sooner  than  the  pjngfisli,  for  before  the 
had  received  word  Irom  (jrcneral  Shirley^  the  cunning  Philipj  in  the  ca^ 
of  a  spy,  had  visited  every  prhici])ul  settlement,  under  the  pretence  of  tndJM 
for  Hints  and  other  hunting  iinmitions,  all  along  the  Connecticut  River;  al 
it  was  not  until  two  hidians,  employed  by  (v<;neral  Shirley^  had  informed  the 
settlers  that  4()0  or  500  Indians  wore  ]>roi)aring  in  Canada  to  make  a  detent 
upon  them,  that  Philip's  (^xiiedition  for  trade  was  understood  in  ita  real  cfav- 
acter. 

KUimm  lived  in  a  good  garrison-liouse,  and  on  the  day  Philip  appeuid 
against  it  with  mnne  tiOO  bidians,  he,  with  three  other  men,  were  at 
some  distance  Irom  it ;  but  keeping  a  good  watcli,  the  Indiana  were  d 
ered  in  time  to  aii'ord  them  sulhcient  opportunity  to  regain  the  garriaoo 
out  molestation.  The  timely  dis<^over}'  was  made  about  mid-day,  Auguill?, 
and  in  less  than  half  lui  hour  alter,  thev  wen^  surrounded  bv  197  fierce  'WM' 
riors,  flushed  with  confidence  of  an  eas>'  and  speedy  \'ictory ;  the  remaindv 
of  the  Indians  foniiing  an  ambush  of  reser\'e  at  the  mouth  of  Cold  RivH^ 
alx)ut  lialf  a  mile  from  the  inirrison. 

Meanwhile  Philip  had  endeavored  to  cut  off  Colonel  BtlUncM^  who^  wiA 
30  men,  was  milling  alxHit  a  mile  east  of  KUhxurrCs;  but  in  this  he  was  ibikd 
by  a  masterly  manwuvre  of  the  colonel.  I  lis  men  were  remming  from  the 
mill,  each  with  a  bog  of  meal  u])on  his  back,  when  his  doffa  by  tlieir  erowliig 
gave  timely  notice  of  the  neighborhood  of  on  enemy,  and  the  thoughts  of  n 
ambush  at  the  same  moment  passed  through  his  inind :  he  aa  soon  kaew 
what  to  do.  lie  ordc^nnl  his  men  to  throw  oil'  their  bogs,  advance  to  a  ecr- 
tain  eminence  over  which  their  |>ath  lay,  and  about  which  he  dpufafted  not  the 
Indians  were  prepan*d  for  him.  Tlie  ground  contigiioua  was  covered  viA 
high  sweet  frni.  Tp  to  these  Bdlows  and  his  men  crawled,  into  the  my 
presence  of  the  enemy.  They  now,  agreeably  to  the  plan  proposed  at  the 
discovery,  s])rung  ujk)!!  tlieir  feet,  and  gi\ing  a  tremendous  whoop,  afler  At 
manner  of  tlieir  adversary,  dropped  doun  again  the  same  instant.  The  b- 
dians  at  the  v(>ry  moment  rosc<!  up,  forming  a  tliick  front  across  the  path  is  a 
semicircle.  Each  of  BtUows's  men  had  now  an  Indian  in  his  power;  and 
such  was  the  effect  of  the  first  fire  of  these  30  meI^  that  Pkil^  and  his  whole 
party  precipitately  retreated,  and  tlte  victors,  without  waiting  for  a  fuhker 


*  Aute,  pagt)  135,  13G  of  this  Book. 

t  Id  the  Appendix  to  my  edition  of  VhurcKt  PhUifft  Wwr,  itc,  page  337. 
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a  lay  of  tactics,  regained  their  gnrriflon,  not  having  one  of  their  number 
id  or  wounded.    Of  the  loss  of  the  Indians  no  mention  ia  made. 

Finding  so  warm  a  reception  from  Colonel  Bclhtrs,  Philip,  it  would  seem, 
■a  well  as  the  c<rfonel,  had  no  notion  of  takin<r  n  s«?rond  hand  at  the  same 
game,  and,  as  we  liave  said,  immediuteh'  a|)|>earod  In'tbrc  IGlbunCa  garrison, 
where  ho  lio|)ed  for  better  success.  PhiUp  wilh  an  old  acquaintance  here, 
and  approaching  the  house  as  near  us  he  could  fnid  a  tree  for  shelter,  called 
out  to  kilbwrnj  **  Old  Jokoj  ywtng  John^  come  out  here.  IVe  give  you  gootl  quar- 
kry  Philip  is  representedf  as  of  great  stature,  and  proiH>rtionate  strength ; 
and  Kilbwm  was  not  his  inferior.  He  answered  the  warrior  ''with  a  voice  of 
thunder,"  that  flowed  over  the  adjacent  liiils,  **  Uuarter !  you  black  rascals ! 
bosone,  or  we'll  quarter  you." 

Thus  stood  the  affair  which  was  sliortly  to  decide  the  fate  of  Walpole, 
between  six  Knglish,  four  men  and  two  women,  and  about  400  Indians,  at  tlie 
commencement  of  the  siege.    Philip  returned  to  his  men,  and,  aAcr  a  short 

Sause,  the  silence  was  broken  by  yells  and  whoops  of  the  whole  body  of  In- 
iana,  which  api)eared,as  we  liave  heard  the  old  i>eople  express  it,  *^a8  though 
mU  the  danls  in  hell  had  broke  loose,^  A  furious  onsf^t  was  now  begim,  and  m 
a  few  minutes  the  roof  of  the  house  was  perforated  like  a  sieve.  As  usual  in 
their  attacks  on  garrisons,  they  employed  stratagems,  but  when  tlie  whole 
■Aemoon  was  spent,  they  found  they  had  made  no  impression,  but  were 
greatly  weakened  themselves,  and  at  night  drew  oW,  thus  ending  their  inglo- 
riouB  expedition. 

Such  deeds  could  a  few  men,  well  provided,  perform,  well  knowing  it  was 
not  numbers  that  could  save  them  in  times  of  |>eril,  while  many  others,  rely- 
ing upon  their  numbers,  neglecting  their  duties,  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to 
■n  enemy  not  half  equal  to  themselves.  Kilbum  had  extra  guns  in  his  house, 
and  his  wife  and  ilaughter  cast  bullets,  and  perfbnned  every  other  service  in 
their  power.  When  one  of  the  men's  puns  became  too  much  heated  to  be 
iHed  with  safety,  a  woman  exiHianged  it  for  another,  so  that  every  man  was 
every  moment  at  his  place.  When  their  lead  iN^giin  to  grow  short,  blankets 
were  suspended  in  the  rootj  to  catch  the  ImiUs  of  the  enemy,  with  good  suc- 
eeae;  and  thus  many  of  the  Indians  fell  by  their  own  bullets!  To  use  their 
powder  witliout  loss  of  tune,  they  poured  it  into  hats,  which  were  placed  close 
at  hand ;  by  such  means  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up,  which  proliably  de- 
ceived the  Indiiuis  in  regard  to  their  numl>ers.  They  found  time,  before 
drawing  of!^  to  kill  all  the  cattle,  burn  and  destn)y  all  the  hay  and  grain  be- 
longing to  the  settlement;  but  this  was  looked  U]i<m  as  nothing,  scarcely  to 
be  considered  towards  tlie  price  of  their  deiiveranre.  We  do  not  learn  as  it 
waa  ever  known  to  the  English  what  the  loss  of  the  Indians  was ;  *  but  the 
garrison  lost  Mr.  Peak,  who,  exposing  himself  too  much  before  a  i)<»rt-hole, 
waa  shot  in  tlie  hip.  The  wound  would  proltably  havti  1>een  cured  if  good 
mrgical  aid  could  have  been  had ;  but  it  proved  mortal  in  five  days  after  the 
battte.  Each  of  these  men,  Kilbum  and  Peak,  had  a  son  with  them  in  the 
■arrieon;  and  such  was  tlie  force  opposed  to  that  an ny  of  Indians !  John 
KliiBURif  lived  to  be  85  years  of  age,  and  died  on  the  8  April,  178(),  and  lies 
buried  in  tlio  Wal[>oIe  bur}-ing-ground.  The  son  (John)  attained  the  same 
agOy  and  died  at  his  residence,  in  Shrewsbury,  Vt,  in  1822.f 

Chily  two  days  oiler  the  iMittIo  of  Bunker's  Hill,  there  arrived  at  Cambridge, 
the  heul  quarters  of  the  Aniericautsa  deputation  from  the  Penobscot  Indians, 
af  wiiom  the  celebrated  Orono  was  chiefl  An  order  was  passed  for  their 
entertainment  while  there,  and  "*  for -their  return  home."  They  came  to  ten- 
der their  services  to  the  AnuTicuns  in  the  war  now  begun,  which  was  done 
bj  OronOj  in  a  speech  to  a  cnnnnittee  of  the  provincial  congress,  on  the  21 
June,  1775.  "In  l>ehalf  of  the  whole  Penol)scot  trilw,"  the  chief  said,  if  the 
grievances  under  which  his  ])eople  lalK)red  were  n^moved,  tliey  would  aid 
with  their  whole  forre  to  defend  the  countrj'.  Those  grievances  were  briefly 
■tated,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  tresfmsses  by  the  whites  upon  their  timber 

*  Kilbumf  during  the  eiiga^mGnt,  had  a  deliberate  shot  at  a  large  lodiao,  wbom  he  saw 
Q,  and  be  believed  it  was  Philip  himself. 

*  Chiefly  from  the  Colt.  N.  Hut.  8oc.  U.  62^-58. 
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lands,  cheating  them  in  trade,  &c  The  committee  returned  an  i 
address ;  and  although  the  groans  of  the  aying,  from  the  late  terrible  field  of 
battle,  were  sounding  in  their  ears,  they  say  notmnff  about  engaging  the  Indiui 
in  the  war,  but  assured  them  that  "as  soon  as  they  could •tfULetireath  from 
their  present  ficht,"  their  complaints  should  receive  attention.  Some  of  the 
Penobscots  dia  eventually  engage  in  the  war,  but  we  have  no  paiticuhn  cf 
them. 

Wc  have  said  before,*  upon  authority  which  will  generally  be  reoeife^ 
that  Miianis  and  SabaHs  were  the  first  Indians  employed  by  the  AmericaM 
in  the  revolution,  and  we  see  no  reason  yet  to  form  a  difierent  opinioii,  ■!- 
thouj^h  our  attention  has  been  called  again  to  the  subjectyf  and  some  ftcli 
stated  for  our  consideration,  which  have  elicited  further  investigatioDS  od 
roniparisons,  of  which  the  following  is  the  result^  Of  a  chief  named  Stnoh 
sen,  or  Swaaharij  well  known  on  the  borders  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  lattff 
French  wars,  we  have  before  given  some  notice ; j§  at  that  time,  or  about  the 
close  of  those  wars,  he  retired  to  St  Francis.  When  the  revolution  began,  he 
seems  to  have  decided  on  taking  the  part  of  the  Americans ;  and  with  a  few 
followers  marched  to  Kennebeck,  and  with  some  of  the  Norridffewoki  rd> 
dezvoused  at  Cobbossee,  now  Gardiner,  at  the  mouth  of  the  CoDtXMseeeonti 
River.  Over  the  Norridj^woks,  or  Peouawkets,  or  some  of  both,  was  a  ehieC 
named  Paul  Hi^inSf  who,  though  a  wnite  man,  had  lived  so  lonff  among  h* 
dians,  that  to  alimteuts  he  was  one  of  them.  He  was  bom  at  Berwick,  bit 
had  been  taken  captive  when  quite  youn^,  and  spent  most  of  his  days  inlk 
them.  This  company  set  out  for  Cfambndge,  the  head  quarters  of  Geaoil 
Washington^  about  the  beginning  of  August,  1775,  under  the  direction  of  om 
Reuben  Cobtunu  There  were  20  or  30  of  them,  ''and  they  were  rowed  dom 
in  canoes  to  Merrymeeting  Bay  by  their  squaws;"  here  they  left  tbem,H4 
proceeded  to  Cambridge  on  foot,  where  they  arrived  about  the  13  Angattl 
They  tendered  their  services  to  the  general,  who  gave  them  all  the  eocow* 
agement  he  could,  consistently,  but  evidently  advi^  them  to  remain  dm- 
tral.lT  Swashan  said  half  of  his  tribe  was  ready  to  join  the  Americana,  mi 
that  four  or  five  other  tribes  stood  ready,  if  wanted,  and  that  the  riinml'— 
were  in  favor  of  the  Americans  also ;  and  this  was  the  general  opinion,  mi 
corresponds  with  accounts  given  by  intelligent  setders  on  the  froitfiafc 
They  say,  **  We  have  had  positive  accounts  from  many  of  the  Indian  ti3M^ 
who  have  been  appUed  to  by  Gk)vemor  Carltton  to  distress  the  setdemenli* 
but  they  say  they  nave  no  offence  from  the  people,  and  will  not  make  war  oi 
them.  The  French,  too,  say  it  is  a  war  of  our  own  raising,  and  they  wiO 
have  no  part  in  it"**    We  hear  no  more  of  Swashan, 

Of  AssACAMBUiT,  au  extended  account  has  been  given,ff  and  we  abooU 
not  again  recur  to  him,  but  to  correct  the  statement,  tluit  ^  nothing  was  heiid 
of  him  from  1708  to  the  time  of  his  death."  We  have  since  found  thit  a 
1714,  he  was  at  Portsmouth,  upon  a  friendly  visit  with  several  other  IndiuL 
On  the  10  May  of  that  year,  as  the  Indians  were  about  to  leave  the  pbe^ 
^  the  pouncil  of  N.  H.  ordered  their  treasurer  to  furnish  him  and  his  oompn- 
ions  with  necessary  provisions  and  liquors  to  carry  them  to  their  setml 
habitations." 

*  Page  136,  aiitc,  of  this  Book. 

t  III  a  polite  and  obliging  manner,  by  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Bartlett,  of  Little  FaUi,  R.T. 

t  As  early  as  May  19th,  1775,  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts  "FoCm,  HM 
Captain  John  Lane  have  enlisting  papers  delivered  to  hinn,  for  raising  a  compaBj  of  li^ 
diaus  at  the  eastward." 

}  Cols.  N.  H.  Soc.  ili.  76   7. 

|[  MS.  communication  of  Rev.  W.  SJ  Bartlett. 

IT  Botta,  i.  S28. 

**  Almon's  Remembrancer,  i.  147 — 149. 

ft  Book  III.  p.  199—141. 
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that  these  great  Datural  divisions  had  long  since  caused  quite  a  difierence  m 
tbe  inhabitBDts  which  they  separated ;  and  hence  the  propriety  of  noticing 
them  according  to  our  plan. 
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It  is  said  that  the  territory  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  River  AUegfaany,  ad 
from  the  most  southeru  waters  of  James  River  up  te  Ptttuzent,  in  the  MMe 
of  MorylauJ,  was  inhahited  by  three  different  nations,  and  that  the  langiHfi 
of  each  differed  essentially  from  the  others.  The  English  called  tfaw 
nations  by  the  names  PowhaianSf  Manahoacs,  and  Monaams  ;  these  were  tht 
Tuscaroraa  The  Powhatuus  were  the  most  powerful,  and  consHled  ot 
several  tribes,  or  conmiunities,  who  possessed  the  country  from  the  fa  wi 
to  tlie  falls  of  the  rivers.* 

To  j^ve  a  tolerable  catalogue  of  the  names  of  the  Tarious  nalicot  cf 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  thence  to  the  MissisBippi,  would  &T  exceed  o« 
plan.  We  shall,  therefore,  pass  to  notice  the  chien  of  such  of  thoee  nadom 
as  arc  distinguished  In  history,  pointing  out,  b}r  the  way,  their  localities  nd 
whatever  shall  appear  necessary  in  way  of  elucidation,  as  we  pesi^  and  as  m 
have  done  in  the  preceding  books. 

Wi.NGirrA  ^^-as  first  known  to  the  Enfflish  voyagers  AmUUu  and  Warfca^ 
who  landed  in  Virginia  in  the  summer  of  1584,  upon  an  island  called,  by  ifae 
Indians,  Hokokon.  They  saw  none  of  the  natives  until  the  third  dar.  when 
three  were  obscr\'ed  in  a  canoe.  One  of  them  got  on  shore,  and  the  EagU 
went  to  him.  He  showed  no  si^ns  of  fear,  ''but  spoke  much  to  them,*tlMi 
went  boldly  on  lK)nrd  the  vessels.  After  thev  had  ffiven  him  a  abnt,  fas^ 
wine,  and  some  meat,  ''he  went  away,  and  in  half  an  hour  be  had  loaded  ha 
canoe  >vith  fish,"  which  he  immediately  brought,  and  gave  to  the  KngMi, 

fflngiruiy  at  this  time,  vma  confined  to  his  c^in  from  wounds  he  had  kfeh 
receiv^  in  battle,  ]irolMibly  in  his  war  with  Piamaeumf  a  desperate  and  faloo^ 
chief 

Upon  the  death  of  Granganemeo,  in  1585,  Wmrina  changed  lus 


Ptmwapan,  He  never  had  much  faith  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  EbM^ 
and  to  him  was  mainly  attributed  the  breaking  up  of  the  first  cokmj  whak 
settled  in  Virginia. 

It  was  upon  the  rctlim  to  England  of  the  Captains  AmidoM  and 
firom  the  country  of  MlngincL,  that  Queen  Elizabdhj  from  the 
accounts  of  that  firuitful  and  delightful  place,  named  it,  out  of 
herself,  Virginia;  she  being  called  the  virein  queen,  fix>m  her  livinff 
ried.  But,  with  more  honor  to  her,  some  nave  said,  **  Because  it  stm 
to  retain  tlie  virgin  purity  and  plenty  of  the  first  creation,  and  the  P^vli 
their  primitive  innocencv  of  life  and  manners."  f  Wallar  refiured  to  ■■ 
country  when  he  wrote  this : — 

"  So  sweet  the  air,  so  moderate  the  climes 
None  sickly  lives,  or  dies  before  his  time. 
Ilcav'ii  sure  has  kept  this  spot  of  earth  uncont. 
To  show  how  all  things  were  created  first." 

Sir  Richard  GreenvH^  stimulated  by  the  love  of  gain,  next  intruded  liiwif 
upon  the  shores  of  fftngiruu  It  was  he  who  committed  the  fint  uiilii|i 
upon  the  natives,  which  occasioned  the  breaking  up  of  the  colony  which  M 
left  behind  him.  He  made  but  one  short  excursion  into  the  country,  darim 
which,  by  foolishly  exposing  his  commodities,  some  native  took  fitnn  Hmt 
silver  cup,  to  rtvensrt  the  loss  of  which,  a  town  was  burned.  He  left  MB 
men,  who  seated  themselves  upon  the  island  of  Roanoke.  AiU  Lsai^  a 
military  chanu*ter  of  note,  was  governor,  and  Captain  Philip  AnddaMjloKMrnmi^ 


{governor  of  this  colony.    They  made  \-arious  excursions  aboQt  the 

m  Jiopes  of  discovering  iiimes  of  precious  metals;  in  which  they  weie  ak^f 

time  duped  by  the  Indians,  for  their  ill  conduct  towards  them,  m  oo *'"' 

them  to  pilot  them  about  Wingvna  bore,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  ^ 
tions  of  the  intruders,  until  the  death  of  the  old  chief  Unjenore,  hjs 
Under  pretence  of  honoring  his  funeral,  he  assembled  1800  of  hk  pMaH 
with  the  intention,  as  tlie  English  say,  of  destroying  them.  Hiej,  tbemnb 
upon  the  information  ofSkiko,  son  of'^die  chief  Menatonon,  1  fell  upon  fhm, 
and,  after  killing  &ve  or  six,  the  rest  made  their  escape  into  the  'Wood&    Hi 

*  From  a  communication  of  Secretary  Uumiptom  to  Mr.  Jeffergom^  and  appeaded  to  At 
Notes  on  Virginia,  ed.  of  1801. 
f£U^,ll.  t£MC^eaDihimtlM<<]aB»kiivorildnloc:* 
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done  upon  the  island  where  fflngina  lived,  and  the  English  first  seized 
inpon  tlie  boats  of  his  visitants,  to  prevent  their  escape  fix>m  the  island,  with 
ue  Intention,  no  doubt,  of  murdering  them  all.  Not  long  after,  *^  fVingina 
<wa8  entrapped  by  the  Elnglish,  and  slain,  with  eight  of  his  chief  men." 

MxsTAToifON  was  king  of  the  Ghawonocks,  and  Okisko  of  the  Wcopo- 
meokes,  ^'a  powerflil  nation,  possessing  all  that  countiy  from  Albemarle 
Sound  and  Cliowan  River,  quite  to  the  Chesapeakes  and  our  bav."  *  At  this 
dine,  MtnaUmon  was  lame,  and  is  mentioned  as  the  most  sensible  and  under- 
■tonding  Indian  with  whom  the  English  were  at  first  acquainted.  It  was  be 
tiiat  made  Lane  and  his  followers  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  mine  already 
meotioned.  "  So  eager  were  they,"  says  Mr.  SUthj  **  and  resolutely'bent  upon 
this  golden  discovery,  that  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  return,  as  long  as 
thej  had  one  pint  of  com  a  man  led,  and  two  mastiff  dogs,  which,  being 
boiled  with  sassafiras  leaves,  might  afford  them  some  sustenance  in  their  way 
back."    After  great  sufferings,  they  arrived  upon  the  coast  again. 

The  reason  why  Menatonon  deceived  the  English,  was  because  they  made 
Um  •  prisoner  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  mem  in  making  discoveries. 
After  he  was  set  at  liberty,  he  was  very  kmd  to  them.  Two  years  after, 
when  Governor  WhUe  was  in  the  country,  they  mention  his  wife  and  child  as 
bdoo^png  to  Croatan,  but  nothing  of  him. 

WknU  and  his  company  landed  at  Roanoke,  22  July,  1587,  and  sent  20  men 

to  Crotttan,  on  Point  Lookout,  with  a  firiendly  native  called  Manteo,  to  see 

If  any  intelligence  could  be  had  of  a  former  colony  of  50  men  left  there  by 

Sir  Rkhard  Qrtaml.    They  learned,  fipom  some  natives  whom  they  met,  that 

die  people  of  Da8samoni>eak,  on  what  is  now  Alligator  River,  had  attacked 

*'tfieiiiy  killed  one,  and  driven  the  others  away,  but  whither  they  had  gone 

none  could  telL    One  of  their  present  company,  a  principal  man  of  their 

fOfomment,  had  also  been  killed  bv  the  same  Indians.    This  tribe  and 

toreral  others  had  agreed  to  come  to  Roanoke,  and  submit  themselves  to  the 

P"fi»«>» ;  but  not  coming  according  to  appointment,  cave  the  English  an 

uportunity  to  take  revenge  for  former  injuries.    Therefore,  Captain  Skfford 

^A  94  men,  with  Manteo  as  a  guide,  set  out  upon  that  business.    On  coming 

%  tbeir  village,  *  where  seeing  them  sit  by  the  fire,  we  assaulted  them.    The 

^■eFBble  soules  amazed,  fied  into  the  reeds,  where  one  was  shot  tlirough, 

Hid  we  thought  to  have  been  fiilly  revenged,  but  we  were  deceived,  for  they 

£e  our  fiiends  come  from  Croatan  to  father  their  com !  **    <*  Being  thus 
ppointed  of  our  purpose,  we  gathered  the  firiiit  we  found  ripe,  left  the 
TCI  unspoiled,  and  took  Menatonon^  his  wife  with  her  child,  and  the  rest  with 
vso  Roanoak."  f    But  to  return  to  ff^ngina. 
^Vbile  the  English  were  upon  the  errand  we  have  been  speaking  of^  Win- 

S'  I  pretended  to  be  their  friend,  but  deceived  them  on  every  opportunity, 
iving  notice  to  his  countrymen  of  their  course  and  purpose,  and  urging 
n  to  cut  them  off.  He  thought,  at  one  time,  that  the  English  were 
deiloyed.  and  thereupon  scoffed  and  mocked  at  such  a  God  as  theirs,  who 
wool  suffer  it  This  caused  his  father,  Eruenortj  to  join  their  enemies,  but  on 
tfamiretum  he  was  their  friend  again.  He,  and  many  of  his  people,  now 
belieedj  say  the  voyagers,  that  **  we  could  do  tliem  more  hurt  being  dead, 
dmi  lumg,  and  that,  being  an  hundred  myles  from  them,  shot,  and  struck 
Aemick  to  death,  and  that  when  we  die  it  is  but  for  a  time,  then  we  return 
•  Mun*  Blany  of  the  chiefs  now  came  and  submitted  themselves  to  the  Eng- 
BHi»  ad,  among  others,  Eruenort  was  persuaded  again  to  become  their  firiend, 
iHiOy  tien  they  were  in  great  straits  for  provisions,  came  and  planted  their 
fialdi^  nd  made  wean  in  the  streams  to  catch  fish,  which  were  of  infinite 
'benefit'o  them.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1586,  and,  says  Lane,  *^  we  not 
ksvlng  ne  com  till  the  next  harvest  to  sustain  us."  What  added  greatly  to 
thor  digresses,  was  the  death  of  their  excellent  friend  Eruenore^  who  died 
90th  of  Jbril  fbllowing.  The  Indians  began  anew  their  conspiracies,  and  the 
colony  a^ed  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  of  retummg  to  England, 

•  8tia^9  Virviaia,  14.    By  "oar  bay''  is  meant  Jamu  Rmer  Bay. 
I  Anftfc'f  Hfi.  Vimoia. 
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which  was  in  the  fleet  of  Sir  FYancU  Drake,  which  touched  there  in  ha  ytmf 
firom  an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies.* 

The  conduct  of  Lcme  and  his  company  in  this  fruitless  attempt  to  ^■••"hfc 
themselves  in  Virsrinia,  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  reprehensible.  They  nt 
to  death  some  of  the  natives  on  the  most  frivolous  cnarges,  and  no  wonder 
they  were  driven  out  of  the  country,  as  thev  ought  to  have  been«t  Wlnb 
they  were  there,  they  became  acquainted  with  the  use  of  tohaceo^  and,  ttkiw 
it  to  England,  its  introduction  into  general  use  soon  rendered  it  a  great  aitids 
of  conuiiercc.  And  here  it  will  not  l)c  improper  to  notice  how  maoy  difienni 
persons  have  hod  the  credit,  or,  perhaps,  I  should  say  c/Mcrecfi/,  of  introdiKiBg 
this  *^  Indian  weed "  into  England  ;  as.  Sir  Francis  Drakty  Sir  WaUar  Rd^ 
Ralph  Lane,  and  some  others.  Now,  as  some  writer  observes,  the  reader  mnr 
&ther  it  upon  whom  he  pleases,  as  it  is  evident  Sir  Drttncis  JOhrake  took  Raak 
Lane  and  tobacco  both  together  iuto  Enirland ;  and  no  one  will  diqHite  tte 
agency  of  the  gallant  knight,  Sir  WaUer  Kalegh,  for  he  sent  oat  Itone  in  bii 
employ.  Mr.  John  Joaaelvn,  in  his  ^  Two  Voyages  to  N.  England,"  baa  ihb 
nassage :  **  Others  will  nave  tobacco  to  be  filrst  brought  into  England  Iran 
Peru,  by  Sir  JWmm  Drake^s  mariners." 

There  were  many  who  affected  a  violent  disgust  towards  the  use  of  tobae- 
co ;  the  most  conspicuous  was  King  Jamei,  whose  mind  seems  to  have  bean 
just  weak  enough  to  fight  windmiUs.  He  even  wrote  a  book  denouncing  in  , 
use  in  the  severest  terms  he  could  command.  It  grew  spontaneously  in  Wai- 
gandacoa,  (Virginia,)  and  the  natives  called  it  Uppowoe,  It  is  geneciJlj  ■&- 
posed  to  be  cafied  tobacco  from  the  island  Tobago,  but  this  derivation  is  ohm 
questioned.  I 

Grah oAifEMEO  ^vas  a  chief  very  favorably  si)oken  of.    As  soon  as  the  amtil 
of  the  English  was  mailo  known  to  him,  he  visited  them  with  about  40  of  U| 
men,  who  were  very  civil,  and  of  a  remarkably  robust  and  fine  appeaimea 
When  they  had  Icfl  their  boat,  and  came  upon  the  shore  near  the  rii% 
Chranftanemeo  spread  a  mat  and  sat  down  upon  it    The  English  went  to  Us 
armed;  but  he  discovered  no  fear,  and  invited  them  to  sit  down  ;  after  vhU 
he  peiformed  some  tokens  of  friendship ;  then  making  a  speech  to  tbemy  t|| 
presented  him  with  some  toys.    None  but  four  of  his  people  spoke  a  wo^ 
or  sat  down,  but  mauitained  the  most  perfect  silence.    On  heme  dwma 
pewter  dish,  he  was  much  pleased  with  it,  and  purchased  it  with  90  dij^ 
akins,  which  were  worth,  in  England,  one  hundred  shillings  sterling ! !    ^i 
dish  be  used  as  an  ornament,  making  a  hole  through  it,  and  wearing  it  aM 
his  neck.    While  here,  the  English  entertained   him,  with   his  wiA  iii 
children,  on  board  their  ship.    His  wife  had  in  her  ears  bracelets  of  psA 
which  reached  to  her  middle.    Shortly  after,  many  of  the  people  cameefei 
the  country  to  trade,  ^  but  when  Granganemeo  was  present,  none  dunt  fiis 
but  himself^  and  them  that  wore  red  copper  on  then*  heads  as  he  did."  Hi 
was  remarkably  exact  in  keeping  his  promise,  **•  for  oft  we  trustCMl  him  nd 
he  would  come  within  his  day  to  keep  liis  word.**    And  these  voyagers  Attn 
report,  that  ^  commonly  he  sent  them  every  day  a  brace  of  oueka^  am% 
hares,  and  fish,  and  sometimes  melons,  walnuts,  cucumbers,  pease,  andinm 
roots." 

In  their  wanderings.  Captain  Amidaa  and  seven  othen  visited  the  isM  ef 
Roanoake,  where  they  found  the  family  of  Qrangmnemeo  living  in  grot  eon- 
fort  and  plenty,  in  a  uttle  town  of  nine  houses.  The  chief  was  not  •  boiH^ 
**  but  his  wife  entertained  them  with  wonderful  courtesy  and  kindnesL  fibe 
made  some  of  her  people  draw  their  boat  up,  to  prevent  its  being  imued  li^ 
the  beatinff  of  the  surge ;  some  she  ordered  to  oring  them  aahore^D  Iher 
backs,  and  othera  to  carry  their  oars  to  the  house,  for  fear  of  bebg  ^tok 
When  they  came  into  the  house,  she  took  oflT  their  cloathes  and  lorkinf^ 
and  washed  them,  as  likewise  their  feet  in  warm  water.  When  tbur  dinMr 
was  ready,  they  were  conducted  into  an  inner  room,  (fi>r  there  ¥*«  file  k 
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die  houfle,  divided  by  mats,)  where  they  found  hominv,*  boiled  venison^  and 
routed  fish ;  uad^  aa  a  desert,  melons,  boiled  roots,  and  fruits  of  various  sorts. 
While  they  were  at  meat,  two  or  three  of  her  men  came  in  with  their  bows 
and  arrows,  which  made  the  English  take  to  their  amis.  But  she,  perceiving 
their  distrust,  ordered  their  bows  and  arrows  to  be  broken,  and  themselves  to 
be  beaten  out  of  the  gate.  In  the  evening,  the  English  returned  to  their  boat ; 
and,  putting  a  little  off  from  sliore,  lay  at  anchor ;  at  which  sh^  was  much 
ooDcemed,  and  brought  their  supper,  half  boiled,  pots  and  all  to  the  shore : 
and,  seeing  tlieir  jealouny,  hIic  ordered  several  men,  and  30  women,  to  sit  all 
night  uptm  the  sliure,  as  a  guard ;  and  sent  five  muts  to  cover  thoui  from  the 
weather.'' t  Well  hatli  tlie  poet  demanded,  *<Call  ye  them  savage?"  If  the 
wife  of  Granf(anenuo  was  sava;^,  in  the  connnon  acceptation  of  the  tenn, 
when*  shall  we  look  for  civilization  ? 

SiriL  Greenvil,  having  arrived  on  the  coast  in  1585,  anchored  off  the  island 
Wokokon,  20  May,  and,  by  means  of  Manieo,  had  some  intercourse  with  the 
inhabitants.  At  Hatteras,  where  tliey  staid  a  short  time,  soon  afler,  Grofi' 
gtmenuo,  with  Mantto^  went  on  lK>ard  tlieir  shiijs.  This  was  the  last  visit  he 
made  to  tlie  English,  for  he  die<l  very  soon  after. 

This  must  close  our  account  of  the  excellent  family  of  GranganMi€o^  and 
would  that  the  account  of  the  Eiij^lish  would  lialance  as  well, — ^but  they  exhibit 
their  own, — and  one  item  more  from  it,  and  we  close  the  comparison.  For  a 
■nail  kettle  tliey  took  50  skins,  worth  in  England  £12  10s.  sterling.  { 
We  have  now  arrived  at  the  most  interesting  article  in  Virginia  history. 
Powhatan  was,  of  all  the  chiefs  of  his  ace,  the  most  famous  in  the  regions 
of  Virginia.  The  English  supposed,  at  &lt,  that  his  was  the  name  of  the 
eountiy ;  a  common  error,  as  we  have  seen  in  several  cases  in  the  previous 
books  of  our  biography,  but,  in  tliis  case,  unlike  the  otliers,  the  error  pre- 
tailed,  and  a  part  of  his  people,  ever  aflcr  tlie  settlement  of  the  English,  were 
edled  the  PawhakuiM,  A  great  river,  since  called  the  Jamu^  and  a  bay  re- 
eehred  his  name  also.  §  He  had  three  brothers,  OjpdcAepan,  Optkakkanoughy 
and  CaJtatanug^  and  two  sisters.  His  principal  residence  was  at  a  place 
called  Wenwocomoco^  when  the  English  came  into  the  country ;  which  was 
upon  the  north  side  of  what  is  now  York  River,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
neariy  opposite  the  mouth  of  Queen's  Creek,  and  about  25  miles  below  the 
foA  of  the  river,  p  Ho  lived  here  until  the  English  began  to  intrude  tliem- 
aelves  into  his  vicmity,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Orakakes. 

Petaftolan  was  not  his  Indian  name,  or  rather  original  name;  that  v^as 
WakunrnmaoKJu  lie  is  described  as  tall  and  well-proportioned — bearing  an 
wmpecl  of  sadness— exceedingly  vigorous,  and  possessing  a  l>ody  capable  of 
anataining  great  hardships.  He  was,  in  1607,  about  60  years  of  age,  and  his 
iiair  was  considerably  gray,  which  gave  him  a  majestic  appearance.  At  his 
midence,  he  had  a  kind  of  wooden  form  to  sit  upon,  and  his  ornamental 
robe  was  of  raccoon  skins,  and  his  head-drem  was  composed  of  many  feath- 
eia  wrought  into  a  kind  of  crown.  Ho  swayed  many  nations  upon  the  ^reat 
rirers  and  bays,  the  chief  of  whom  he  had  conquered.  He  originally  claimed 
only  the  places  called  PowhaUm,  (niuce  named  Haddihaddocks,)  Arrohattock, 
(now  Appomattox,)  Youghtanund,  Pamunky,  Mattapony,  Werowocomoco, 
and  Kiskiak ;  at  which  time,  his  chief  seat  was  at  Powhatan,  near  the  falls  of 
James  River.  But  when  he  had  extended  his  conquests  a  ^at  way  north, 
he  removed  to  Werowocomoco,  as  a  more  comnnodiouB  situation. 

At  the  termination  of  his  warlike  career,  the  country  upon  James  River, 
ftom  its  mouth  to  the  falls,  and  all  its  branches,  was  the  boundary  of  his 
country,  southeriy — and  so  across  the  country,  ^  nearly  as  high  as  the  falls  of 
all  the  great  rivers,  over  Potowmack,  even  to  Patuxent,  in  Maryland,"  and 


*  "  A  food  Bade  of  Indian  corn,  or  maize,  beaten  and  carefiiUy  basked,  lomething  like 
iimety  In  England :  and  ii  an  excellent  diih  various  wajs." 

t  mtKt  Hist.  Virginia,  10,  II.  X  SmUh'i  Hist.  Virginia. 

f  These,  aeeoiding  to  Hecktwdder,  Pbilos.  Trans.  SI,  sbould  have  been  called  PowhaOian, 
**  wUch  woukl  ngni^  the  river  of  progeny,  firuitfulness,  the  fruitfiil  river." 

I  About  two  nilet  bebw  where  Richmond  now  stands.  The  farm  of  a  jrantlemaa  of  tks 
MBa  of  Ibyo  iaduded  the  lita  ofa  part  of  hii  town,  in  1813.— ^oMpMTf  Vugiaia. 
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tome  of  the  natioDS  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Cheamyka  Wb  '*"T?iiiiiii^ 
according  to  his  law  of  BucceMion.  did  not  ftll  to  hia  ehildrooi  hat  to  Hi 
brothers,  and  then  to  his  sisters,  (the  oldest  first,)  thence  to  the  liein  «f  ik 
oldest ;  but  never  to  the  heirs  of  the  males. 

He  usually  kept  a  guard  of  40  or  50  of  the  most  resolute  and  weD-Anrf 
men  about  him,  especiaDy  when  he  slept;  but,  after  the  Sngiisli  cune  into  Hi 
country,  he*  increased  them  to  about  200.  Ue  had  as  manj,  and  such  mmm 
as  he  pleased ;  and,  when  he  slept,  one  sat  at  his  head  and  aootiwr  at  his  te 
When  he  was  tired  of  any  of  his  wives,  he  bestowed  them  upon  aiich  «f  hb 
men  as  most  pleased  him.  Like  the  New  England  chiefi,  he  had  manjrnlMi 
where  he  passed  certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  at  some  of  which  he  liaa  ym 
spacious  wigwams,  90  or  40  yards  in  extent,  where  he  had  victiiak  praviM 
against  his  coming. 

In  1606,  he  surprised  the  people  of  Payankatank,  who  were  his  nriffWwn 
and  subjects.  Captain  Smiik^  in  the  account,  *^wnt  wUk  his  owm  Amd^*  sq^ 
^  the  occanon  was  to  vs  vnknowne,  but  the  manner  vras  thus.*  Ete  sent  se^ 
era!  of  his  men  to  lodge  with  them  the  nicht  on  which  he  meant  to  ^  vpm 
them ;  Uieu,  secretly  surrounding  them  in  their  wigwams,  conunenced  a  boral 
slaughter.  They  killed  24  men,  took  off  their  scalps,  and,  with  the  woomb 
and  children  prisoners,  returned  to  the  sachem's  village.  Tlie  eca^  Jktf 
exhibited  upon  a  hne  between  two  trees,  as  a  trophy,  and  the  wenwamet  (ihv 
name  of  a  chief)  and  his  wife  Powhatan  made  his  servants. 

Up  to  the  year  1607,  every  attempt  to  settle  a  colony  in  Virginia  had  ftlM; 
and,  at  this  time,  would  have  failed  also,  but  for  the  unexampled  perwvemwv 
of  one  man.  I  need  but  pronounce  the  name  of  Captain  John  Smith.  IW 
colony  vfiih  which  iie  came  did  not  arrive  until  the  planting  eeaaon  was  < 
and,  in  a  short  time,  they  found  themselves  in  a  sufierinf;  condition,  fiom 
of  suitable  provisions.  SmUhj  therefore,  undertook  to  ^n  a  supply  bj  tra 
ing  with  the  Indians  back  in  the  countr}',  who,  being  acouamted  with  fail 
situation,  insulted  him  and  his  men  wherever  they  came ;  onering  him  tea 
handful  of  com,  or  a  piece  of  bread,  for  a  mm  or  a  swonL  ''But  seeing  hf 
trade  and  courtesie  there  was  nothing  to  oe  had,  he  made  bold  to  try  unl 
conclusions  as  neccssitie  inforced,  though  contrary  to  his  commisBion."  8l 
he  fired  upon  them,  and  drove  them  into  the  woods.  He  then  mardisi 
to  their  village.  There  they  found  com  in  abundance,  which,  after  aom 
manoBuvring,  he  succeeded  in  trading  for,  and  returned  widi  a  supply  to 
Jamestown. 

SmUhf  soon  after,  proceeded  to  discover  the  source  of  the  ChikabanmiiL 
When  he  had  pass^  up  as  far  as  it  was  navigable  for  his  bai^  he  left  it  is  a 
wide  place,  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  shore,  and  ordered  his  men  not  tofi 
on  shore  on  any  condition.  Taking  two  of  his  o^vn  men  and  two  Indians^  M 
proceeded  to  complete  his  discovery.  As  8oon  as  he  was  gone,  his  men  mH 
on  shore ;  one  was  killed,  and  the  rest  hardly  escoped.  SmUk  was  now  V 
miles  into  the  wilderness.  Opekatikanough,  with  300  warriors,  having  leans^ 
fix)m  the  men  they  had  just  taken,  which  way  he  was  gone,  followed  after  Ubl 
and  came  upon  the  two  Englishmen  belonging  to  his  company,  and  killed 
them  both  while  aslee]),  he  being  absent  to  shoot  some  fowls  tor  proviaoaii 
they  then  continued  their  pursuit  afler  him.  He  was  not  far  from  his  esnoB^ 
and  endeavored  to  retreat  to  it,  but,  being  hard  pressed,  made  a  shield  of  ons 
of  his  Indians,  ond,  in  this  manner,  fought  upon  the  retreat,  until  he  had  IdOed 
three,  and  wounded  divers  others.  Being  obliged  to  give  all  his  attention  to 
his  pursuers,  he  accidentally  fell  into  a  creek,  where  the  mud  was  so  deep  tfato 
he  could  not  extricate  himself.  Even  now,  none  dared  to  lay  hands  upon  hini 
and  those  whom  their  own  numbers  fon^  nearest  to  him,  virere  observed  to 
tremble  with  fear.  The  Indian  he  had  bound  to  his  arm  with  his  garta% 
doubtless  saved  him  fipom  being  killed  by  their  arrows,  from  which,  owins  to 
his  Indian  shield,  he  received  but  very  little  hurt,  except  a  wound  mnil 
thiffh,  tliough  his  clothes  were  shot  full  of  them. 

when  he  could  stand  no  longer  in  the  mire,  without  perishinff  with  cold, 
he  threw  away  his  arms,  and  suffered  them  to  come  and  take  him.  Aftv 
pulling  him  out  of  the  mire,  they  took  him  to  the  place  where  his  men  bad 
just  been  killed,  where  tliere  was  a  fire.    They  now  showed  him  Kindncis% 
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\,9Mmf  hiB  benumbed  limbs,  aod  wanniDg  him  by  the  fire.    He  asked  for 

jj^lbiir  cnie(  and  Opeiusnkanough  appeared,  to  whom  he  gave  a  smaJl  comoasa. 

I  fRui  amused  them  exceedingly.    **  Much  they  marvelled  at  the  playing  or  the 

F  1^  mod  needle,  which  thev  could  see  so  plainly,  and  yet  not  touch  it,  because 

f  ir  dw  giass  that  covered  them.    But  when  he  demonstrated,  by  that  globe-like 

'  liWuU,  the  roundnesse  of  the  eartli,  and  skies,  the  spheare  of  the  sunne,  and 

i   aMMUiey  and  starres,  and  how  the  sunne  did  chase  the  night  round  about  the 

,    wrid,  continually---the  ffreatnesse  of  the  land  and  sea,  tlie  diversity  of  the 

— liiHin,  varietie  of  complexions,  and  how  we  were  to  them  anrii>ode8,  and 

Mpy  other  such  like  matters,  they  all  stood  as  amazed  with  admiration ! " 

T«t,  notwithstanding  he  had  such  success  in  explaining  to  them  his  knowledge 

9t  xeography  and  astronomy,  (how  much  of  it  they  understood  we  will  not 

■D&rtake  to  say,)  within  an  hour  af\er,  they  tied  him  to  a  tree,  and  a  multitude 

•f  them  seemed  prepared  to  shoot  him.    But  when  their  bows  were  bent, 

Qpekankanough  held  up  his  compass,  and  they  all  laid  down  their  weapons. 

T^cy  now  IfS  him  to  Orapakas,  or  Orakakes,  a  temporary  seat  of  Powhatan^ 

*  m  me  north  side  of  Chikahominy  swamp,  in  what  is  now  Gloucester  county 

mk  Tofk  river.*    Here  they  feasted  him,  and  treated  him  welL 

When  they  marched  him,  they  drew  themselves  up  in  a  row,  with  their 
ahief  in  the  midst,  before  whom  the  guns  and  swords  they  had  taken  from  the 
£iigli8h  were  borne.  Smith  came  next,  led  by  three  great  men  hold  of  each 
mn,  and  on  each  side  six  more,  with  their  arrows  notched,  and  ready,  if  he 
jiMNild  attempt  to  escape.  At  the  town,  they  danced  and  sung  about  him,  and 
dMO  put  him  into  a  uurge  house,  or  wigwam.  Here  they  kept  him  so  well, 
tfMt  ne  thought  they  were  fatting  him  to  kill  and  eat  They  took  him  to  a 
iiek  man  to  cure  him ;  but  he  tokl  them  he  could  not,  unless  thev  would  let 
Um  go  to  Jamestown,  and  get  something  with  which  he  could  do  it  This 
tfi0f  would  not  consent  to. 

The  taking  of  Jamestown  was  now  resolved  upon,  and  they  made  great 
peparationB  for  it  To  this  end,  they  endeavored  to  get  Smiik*a  assistance, 
if  making  large  promises  of  land  and  women ;  but  he  told  them  it  could  not 
Im  done,  and  described  to  them  the  great  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  in  such 
A  mamier  that  the^  were  sreatly  terrified.  With  the  idea  of  procuring  some- 
dung  curious,  Smdh  prevaued  upon  some  of  them  to  go  to  Jamestown ;  which 
,  joomey  they  performed  iu  the  most  severe  fh)6W  and  snowy  weather.  By 
mis  meana,  he  gave  the  p>eople  there  to  understand  what  his  situation  was,  and 
what  was  intended  against  tnem,  by  sending  a  leaf  from  his  pocket-book,  with 
A  fyw  words  written  upon  it  He  wrote,  also,  for  a  fbw  articles  to  be  sent, 
which  were  duly  brought  by  the  messengers.  Nothing  had  caused  such 
Mlonishment  as  their  brining  the  very  articles  Smith  luui  promised  them. 
That  he  could  talk  to  his  fnends,  at  so  great  a  distance,  was  utteriy  incompre- 
heoaible  to  them. 

Beinff  obliged  to  give  up  the  idea  of  destroying  Jamestown,  tliey  amused 
tAiemselves  by  taking  their  captive  from  place  to  place,  in  great  pomp  and 
triumph,  and  showing  him  to  the  different  nations  of  the  dominions  of  Poto- 
kaUofu  They  took  him  to  Youghtannund,  since  called  Pamuvkey  Rvverj  the 
eountry  over  which  Opekankanough  was  chief,  whose  principai  residence 
WB8  where  the  town  or  Pamunkey  since  was  ;  thence  to  the  Mattaponies, 
Piankatanks,  the  Nautaughtacunds,  on  Rappahanock,  the  Nomuiies,  on  the 
Fatowraack  River ;  thence,  in  a  circuitous  course,  through  several  other 
nations,  back  again  to  the  residence  of  Optkankamiugh,  Here  they  practised 
eonjurations  upon  him  for  three  successive  days ;  to  ascertain,  as  they  said, 
whether  he  intended  them  good  or  evil.  This  proves  the^  viewed  him  as  a 
kind  of  g04L  A  bag  of  gunpowder  having  fallen  into  their  hands,  thej  pre- 
served it  vrith  great  care,  thinking  it  to  be  a  grain,  intending,  in  the  spnng,  to 
plant  it,  as  they  did  com.  He  was  here  again  feasted,  and  none  could  eat 
mitll  he  had  done. 

Being  now  satiafied,  having  gone  through  all  the  manoeuvres  and  pranks 
with  him  they  could  think  of,  they  proceed^  to  Powhakaru  '^  Here  more  than 
900  of  those  grim  coiutiers  stood  wondering  at  him,  as  he  had  been  a  monster, 

*  BancrofV*  Hist  U.  States,  i.  146. 
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till  PawJuxtan  aiid  his  trayne  had  put  themselves  in  their  greatest  bni 
He  was  st^atod  heforo  a  fire,  upon  a  seat  like  a  bedstead,  tmving  on  a  robe  nf 
raccoon  skins,  *^  and  all  the  tayles  hanging  by."  On  each  rade  of  him  nt  • 
young  woman  ;  and  upon  each  side  or  the  house  two  rows  of  men,  and  with 
as  many  women  behind  them.  These  last  had  their  heads  and  flhoulden 
painted  red — some  of  whoso  heads  were  adorned  with  white  down  ;  and  aboot 
their  necks  white  beads.  On  SmiOCa  being  brought  into  the  preaence  af 
PowhaUai,  all  present  joined  in  a  great  shout  *<  The  queen  of  Apomatuck  wm 
i^>pointcd  to  bring  him  water  to  wash  his  hands,  and  another  brought  him  ■ 
bunch  of  feathers,  instead  of  a  towel,  to  dry  them."  Then,  having  feaaled  him 
again,  '^aAer  their  best  barbarous  manner  they  could,  a  loag  consultation  wm 
held,  but  the  conclusion  was,  two  ^at  stones  were  brought  before  Powkdtm 
— then  as  many  as  could  lay  hands  on  him,  dragged  him  to  them  and  thenon 
laid  his  head,  and  being  ready,  with  their  clubs,  to  beat  out  his  bnuns,  Poeth 
konUu,  the  king's  dearest  daughter,  when  no  entreaty  could  prevail,  got  Mi 
head  in  her  armes,  and  laid  her  own  upon  his,  to  save  him  from  death." 

Powhatan  was  unable  to  resist  the  ejctraordinary  solicitations  and  sjmpatheiie 
entreaties  of  his  kind-hearted  litde  daughter,  and  thus  was  saved  the  life  of 
Captain  SmUh;  a  character,  who,  without  this  astonishing  deliTeruiee^ 
sufficiently  renowned  for  escapes  and  adTcntures. 

The  old  sachem,  having  set  tlie  sentence  of  death  aside,  made  up 
to  employ  Smiik  as  an  artisan ;  to  make,  for  himself,  robes,  shoes,  bowi^ 
and  pots ;  and,  for  PocahonUu,  bells,  beads,  and  copper  trinkets.    Ptm 
son,  named  JSTantaquaus,  was  very  friendly  to  Smithy  and  rendered  him 
important  services,  as  well  afler  as  during  his  c^tivity. 

**  Two  days  aflcr,  Powhatan^  ha^in^  disguised  himself  in  the  most  fearfiiBM 
manner  he  could,  caused  Captain  Smith  to  be  brought  forth  to  a  great  hounk 
the  woods,  and  there,  upon  a  mat  by  the  fire,  to  be  left  alone.  Not  long  aftBi^ 
firom  behinde  a  mat  that  divided  the  house,  was  made  the  most  dolefidhtt 
noyse  he  ever  heard ;  then  Powhatan,  more  like  a  Derill  than  a  man,  wih 
some  200  more,  as  black  as  himselfe,  came  unto  him,  and  told  him,  now  thtf 
were  friends ;  and  presently  he  should  go  to  Jamestowne,  to  send  hin  tiw 
neat  gunnen,  and  a  gryndestone,  for  which  he  would  give  him  the  ccNnMijif 
Uapahowosick  [Cap&owsick],  and  forever  esteem  him  his  sonne,  A^mfiig— I 
So  to  Jamestowne,  with  12  guides,  Powhatan  sent  him.  That  night  fSbm  ^ 
quartered  in  the  woods,  he  still  expecting,  (as  he  had  done  all  this  lone  tans  II ' 
his  imprisonment,)  every  hoiu*  to  be  put  to  one  death  or  anotlier."  Early  At 
next  morning,  they  came  to  the  fort  at  Jamestown.  Here  he  treated  kii 
guides  with  the  greatest  attention  and  kindness,  and  offered  Rawkwd,  m  ■ 
jcstmg  manner,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  litde  sport,  a  huge  mill-stone,  and  tsa 
demi-culvcrius,  or  iiine  pound  cannons,  to  take  to  Potdkofon,  his  master ;  to 
fd/ming  his  engaf^emcnt  to  send  him  a  erindstoue  and  two  gunsL  Thii 
jRawhunt  was  a  sachem  under  Powhatan,  and  one  of  his  most  ffiithiul  **t**^ 
and  who,  it  seems,  accompanied  Smith  in  his  return  out  of  captivity. 

"  They  found  them  somewhat  too  heavic,  but  when  they  did  see  him  dii* 
charge  them,  being  loaded  with  stones,  among  the  boughs  of  a  great  im 
loaded  with  isickles,  the  yce  and  branches  came  so  tumbling  down,  tint  the 
poore  salvages  ran  away  half  dead  with  fear.  But,  at  last,  we  reeaincd  Mat 
conference  ^vith  them,  and  gave  them  such  toyes,  and  sent  to  Atcift^o^  Ui 
women,  and  children,  such  presents,  and  gave  them  in  general!  full  cootCDt"* 

PotchaUm  was  now  completely  in  the  English  interest,  and  ahnost  entf 
other  day  sent  his  daughter,  Pocahontas,  with  victuals,  to  Jamesto^vn,  of  wUa 
they  were  greatly  in  nee<l.  Smith  had  told  Powhatan  that  a  great  chiei|  which 
was  Captain  j/enmorl,  would  arrive  from  England  about  that  time,  whkh 
coming  to  pass  as  ne  had  said,  greatly  increased  his  admiration  ^A  the 
of  the  Ent^lish,  and  he  was  reiuly  to  do  as  they  desired  in  eveiy  thing,  a 
but  for  the  vanity  and  ostentation  of  JVeirporf,  matters  would  have  gone 
well,  and  trade  fioiirished  greatly  to  their  aa vantage.  But  he  lavished  so 
presents  upon  Powhatan,  that  he  was  in  no  way  inclined  to  trader  and 

*  This  is  Captain  8mUV»  own  account,  which  I  shall  follow  minutely  3  adding 
firom  Slith,  to  illustrate  the  geography  of  the  country. 
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bMm  to  show  his  haughtinesB,  bv  demanding  ^ve  times  die  value  of  an  article, 
€r  nil  contempt  for  wnat  was  offered. 

Bj  Mwporfa  imprudence  and  folly,  what  had  cost  SmUh  so  much  toil  and 
pains  to  acnieve,  was  blown  away  by  a  single  breath  of  yanity.  Nevertheless, 
hii  psat  mind,  continually  exercised  in  difficult  matters,  brought  the  subtle 
chief  again  to  his  own  terms.  Himself,  with  JV^trporf,  and  about  20  others, 
went  to  Pwohatan^a  residence  to  trade  with  him.  **  iVherein  Powkaktn  carried 
lumself  so  proudly,  vet  discreetly,  (in  his  salvage  manper,)  as  made  us  all  to 
admire  his  natural  ffifts."  He  pretended  that  it  was  far  beneath  his  dignity  to 
trade  as  his  men  did.  Thus  his  craft  to  obtain  from  Newport  his  goods  for 
whatever  he  pleased  to  give  in  return.  Smith  saw  through  PowhaUuCa  craft, 
and  told  Nhipoii  how  it  would  turn  out,  but  being  determined  to  show  him- 
■elf  as  dignified  as  the  Indian  Chief,  repented  of  his  fblly,  like  too  many  others, 
when  it  was  too  late.  SmiSh  was  the  mterpreter  in  the  business,  and  Newport 
the  chief.  Pouhatan  made  a  speech  to  him,  when  they  were  about  to  enter 
upon  trading.  He  said,  *^  Captam  JWtrpori,  it  is  not  agreeable  to  my  greatness, 
in  this  peddlinff  maimer,  to  trade  for  trifles;  and  I  esteem  you  also  a  great 
werowance.  Therefore,  lay  me  down  all  your  commodities  together ;  what  1 
like  I  will  take,  and  in  recompense  give  you  what  I  think  fitting  their  value." 
Accordingly,  ATewpoH  gave  him  all  his  goods,  and  received  in  return  only 
about  three  bushels  of  com ;  whereas  they  expected  to  have  obtained  twenty 
hogriieads.    This  transaction  created  some  hard  thoughts  between  SmOh  and 

'  If  it  add  to  raise  Powhatan  in  our  admiration,  it  can  detract  nothing  fh>m 
die  character  of  Shnthj  to  say,  that  he  was  as  wily  as  the  great  Indian  chief. 
For,  with  a  few  blue  beads,  which  he  pretended  that  he  had  shown  him  only  by 
aecident,  and  which  he  would  hardly  part  with,  as  he  pretended,  because  thev 
wen  of  great  price,  and  worn  onl^  by  great  kings,  he  completely  got  his  end, 
at  this  time,  answered.  Tantalization  had  the  desired  effect,  and  Pou>haian  was 
■I  in&tuated  with  the  lure,  that  he  was  almost  beside  himself^  and  was  ready 
io  ghre  all  he  had  to  possess  them.  **  So  that,  ere  we  departed,"  says  my 
leiifion,  <*  for  a  pound  or  two  of  blew  beades,  he  brought  over  my  king  for  2 
or  900  budiells  of  come." 

An  English  boy  was  left  with  Powhatan^  by  Captain  Arewpoi%  to  leara  the 
la^gOBge,  manners,  customs  and  geography  of  his  country  ;  and,  in  return, 
M^mkatan  cave  him  ATamontadiy  one  of  nis  servants,  of  a  shrewd  and  subtle 
capacity,  whom  he  afterwards  carried  to  England.  Powhatan  became  offended 
with  Captain  Smithj  when  J^ttuport  left  the  country,  in  1608 ;  at  whose  depart- 
ue  he  sent  him  20  turkeys,  and  demanded,  in  return,  20  swords,  which  were 
gnoMed.  Shortly  after,  he  sent  the  same  number  to  Sm^  expecting  the  like 
n ;  but,  being  disappointed,  ordered  his  men  to  seize  the  English  wher- 
they  could  find  them.  This  caused  difficulty — many  of  the  English 
robbed  of  their  swords,  in  the  vicinity  of  their  forts.  They  continued 
depredations  until  SmOh  surprised  a  number  of  them,  from  whom  he 
learned  that  Powhatan  was  endeavoring  to  get  all  the  arms  in  his  power,  to  be 
to  to  massacre  the  English.  When  he  found  that  his  plot  was  discovered, 
aent  PocoAonlof,  with  presentl^  to  excuse  himself,  and  pretended  that  the 
piras  done  by  some  of  his  ungovernable  chieft.  He  directed  her  to 
\ .  Mdeavor  to  effect  the  release  of  his  men  that  were  prisoners,  which  SmOh 
aDoasnted  to^  wholly,  as  he  pretended,  on  her  account ;  and  thus  peace  was 
^  iHloiedy  which  iiad  been  continuallv  interrupted  for  a  considerable  time  before. 
On  the  10th  of  September,  160^  iS^t^  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia. 
MkmpoH^  going  often  to  England,  had  a  large  share  in  directing  the  affairs  of 
'^  colony,  firom  his  interest  with  tlie  proprietors.  He  arrived  about  this  time, 
I,  among  other  baubles,  brought  over  a  crown  for  Powhatan,  with  directions 
hie  coronation ;  wliich  had  the  ill  effect  to  make  him  value  himself  more 
ever.  AHeporf  was  instmcted  to  discover  the  country  of  the  Monacans^ 
lion  with  whom  Powhatan  was  at  war,  and  whom  they  would  assist  him 
1^ .  i^pineCy  if  he  would  aid  in  the  business.  Captain  SmUh  was  sent  to  him  to 
J-  hmte  him  to  Jamestown  to  receive  presents,  and  to  trade  for  com.  On  arriv- 
-  kw  at  Werowocomoco,  and  delivering  his  message  to  the  old  chie^  he  replied, 
"£r yoar  king  have  mat  me  preeenos,  I  also  am  a  king^  and  this  is  my  land. 
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Eight  days  I  will  stay  to  receive  them.  Your  father  fmeaDing  Aetrporf]  is  to 
come  to  me,  Dot  I  to  him,  nor  yet  to  your  fort — neither  will  i  bite  at  sucb  • 
bate.  As  for  the  Monacans,  I  can  revenge  my  ovm  injuries ;  and  as  lor  dl^ 
qucmachuck^  where  you  say  your  brother  was  slain,  it  is  a  contrary  wa^y  from 
those  parts  you  suppose  it ;  but,  for  any  salt  water  beyond  the  mountaioi^  the 
relations  you  have  had  from  my  people  are  false."  Some  of  tlie  Indians  fasd 
made  the  English  lH}iievc  that  the  South  Sea,  now  called  the  Pacific  Ocen, 
was  but  a  short  distance  back.  To  show  Smith  the  absurdity  of  the  stoiy,  he 
drew  a  map  of  the  country,  upon  the  ground.  SmUk  returned  as  wise  as  he 
wtnt. 

A  house  was  built  for  Powhakm,  about  this  time,  by  some  Germans,  who  cams 
over  with  JVewport,  These  meu,  thinking  that  tlie  English  could  not  subwi 
in  the  countr\',  wantonly  betrayed  all  tlie  secrets  of  tlieir  condition  to  PotdboCn, 
which  was  again  the  source  of  much  trouble.  They  even  ursed  him  to  pia 
all  the  English  to  death,  agreeing  to  live  with  him,  and  assist  uim  in  the  ei»- 
cutiou  of  the  horrible  ])rojecL  Fowhatan  was  pleased  at  the  proposition,  wad 
thought,  by  their  assistauce,  to  effect  what  he  had  formerly  hoped  lo  do  bj 
engagiuff  Smith  in  such  an  enteq>rise.  Their  first  object  was  to  kill  Capliia 
SmiUi;  by  which  act,  the  chief  obstacle  to  success  would  be  removed;  and, 
accordingly,  they  took  every  means  in  their  power  to  ef!ect  it 

In  the  firet  place,  he  invited  him  to  come  and  trade  for  com,  hoping  la 
op])ortunity,  in  that  business,  woukl  oficr.  That  his  desipi  might  not  be  mii- 
trusted,  Powhatan  promised  to  load  his  ship  with  com,  it  he  would  brin^  faini 
a  grindstone,  50  swords,  some  muskets,  a  cock  and  a  hen,  and  a  quantny  cf 
copper  and  beads.  Smith  went  accordingly,  but  guarded,  as  though  sure  of 
meeting  an  enemy. 

In  their  way,  the  English  stopped  at  Warrasqueake,  and  were  inibninii 
by  the  sachem  of  that  iHacc,  of  JPowhaUnCs  intentions.  That  sachem  kindly 
entertained  tliem,  and,  when  they  de]>arted,  furnished  them  with  guideSi  (« 
account  of  extreme  bad  weather,  they  were  oblieed  to  spend  near  a  wecktf 
Kicquotan.  This  obliged  them  to  keep  their  Christmas  among  the  Indn^ 
and,  according  to  our  authorities,  a  merry  Christmas  it  was ;  having  bca 
**  never  more  merry  in  their  lives,  lodffed  by  better  fires,  or  fed  with 
plenty  of  good  bread,  o^'sters,  fish,  fleiui,  and  wild  fowL'' 

Having  arrived  at  Werowocomoco,  after  much  hardship,  they  sent  to 
haian  for  provisions,  being  in  great  want,  not  having  taken  but  three  or  ftv 
days'  supply  along  with  them.  The  old  chief  sent  them  immediately  a  supph 
of  bread,  turkeys,  and  venison,  and  soon  afler  made  a  feast  for  them,  accont 
iiig  to  custom. 

Meanwhile,  Powhatan  pretended  he  had  not  sent  for  the  English ;  teHlH 
them  ho  had  no  corn,  "and  his  people  much  less,"*  and,  therefore,  intimM 
that  he  wished  they  would  go  on  asain.  But  Smith  produced  the  meiwmaBr 
that  he  had  sent,  and  so  confronted  him ;  Powhatan  then  laughed  heaH^f, 
and  tlius  it  passed  lor  a  joke.  He  then  asked  for  their  commodities,  **  but  be 
liked  notliing,  except  gims  and  swords,  and  valued  a  basket  of  com  hi^bv 
than  a  basket  of  copper ;  saying,  he  could  rate  his  com,  but  not  the  copped* 
Captain  SmxUi  then  made  a  speech  to  him,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  imk 
upon  his  feelings  and  sense  of  honor ;  said  he  had  sent  his  men  to  buiUhka 
a  house  while  his  own  i^'as  neglected ;  that,  because  of  his  promising  to  iop* 
ply  him  with  com,  he  had  nefflected  to  supply  himself  with  provisioni  WMS 
he  might  have  done  it  Finally,  Smith  reproached  him  of  divers  negtigOMib 
deceptions,  and  prevarications ;  but  the  main  cause  of  Pouhaian^g  i 
to  trade  seems  to'  have  been  because  the  English  did  not  bring  the 
he  most  wanted. 

When  SmiUi  had  done,  Powhatan  answered  him  as  follows: — ^"We 
but  little  com,  but  what  we  can  spare  shall  be  brought  two  days  hence.  M 
to  your  coming  here,  I  have  some  doubt  about  the  reason  of  it.  I  am  toU|hf 
my  men,  that  you  came,  not  to  trade,  but  to  invade  my  people,  and  to  poa 
my  country.    This  makes  me  less  ready  to  relieve  you,  and  fH^taif 


*  The  reader  may  wonder  how  this  could  be,  but  it  ii  lo  in  the  old  hietfory,  by  fiUA^^ 
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people  firom  bringing  in  their  com.  And^  therefore,  to  relieve  them  of  that 
tear,  leave  vour  arms  aboard  your  boats,  since  they  are  needless  here,  where 
we  are  all  friends,  and  forever  Powhatans." 

In  these,  and  other  speeches  of  like  amount,  they  spent  the  first  day.  ^  But, 
whilst  they  expected  tne  coining  in  of  the  country,  they  wrangled  Powhatan 
out  of  80  bushels  of  com,  for  a  copper  kettle ;  which  the  president  seeing 
him  much  afiect,  [value,]  he  told  him  it  was  of  much  greater  value ;  yet,  in 
regard  of  his  scarcity,  he  would  nccc[)t  that  quantity  at  present ;  provided  he 
should  have  as  much  more  the  next  year,  or  the  Manakiu  country,''  were  that 
condition  not  complied  with. 

This  transaction  will  equal  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  New 
£ng1and,  but  we  will  leave  the  reader  to  make  his  own  comment 

At  the  same  time,  Powhatan  made  another  speech,  in  which  were  some 
▼ery  sinjpilar  passages,  as  reported  by  Smith.  One  was,  that  he  had  seen  the 
death  of  all  his  people  three  times ;  and  that  none  of  those  three  generations 
was  then  living,  except  himself.  This  was  evidently  only  to  make  the  Eng- 
IMi  think  him  something  more  than  human.  The  old  chief  then  went  on 
and  said, 

^  I  am  now  grown  old,  and  must  soon  die  ;  and  the  succession  must  de- 
scend, in  order,  to  my  brothers,  Opitchapan,  ODekankanough,  and  Cataiaugh,* 
sod  then  to  my  two  sisters,  and  their  two  daughters.  I  wish  their  experience 
was  eqaal  to  mine ;  and  that  your  love  to  us  might  not  bo  less  than  ours  to 
jron.  why  should  vou  take  by  force  that  from  us  which  you  can  have  by 
Icwte?  Why  should  you  destroy  us,  who  have  provided  you  with  food? 
What  can  you  get  by  war  ?  We  can  hide  our  provisions,  and  fly  into  the 
broods ;  and  then  you  must  consequently  famish  by  wronging  your  friends. 
What  is  the  cause  of  vour  jealousy  ?  You  see  us  unarmed,  and  willing  to 
■apply  your  wants,  if'  you  will  come  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  not  with 
■wonis  and  guns,  as  to  invade  an  en(>my.  I  am  not  so  simple,  as  not  to  know 
k  18  better  to  eat  good  meat,  lie  well,  and  sleep  quietly  with  my  women  and 
ehOdren ;  to  laugh  and  be  merry  with  the  Englisli ;  and,  bein^  their  friend, 
to  hafe  copper,  hatchets,  and  whatever  else  I  want,  than  to  flv  from  all,  to  lie 
oold  in  the  woods,  feed  upon  acorns,  roots,  and  such  trash,  and  to  be  so 
fcunted,  that  I  cannot  rest,  (»it,  or  sleep.  In  such  circumstances,  my  men 
imiat  watch,  and  if  a  twig  should  but  break,  all  would  cry  out,  *  Here  comes 
OnL&nUh;*  and  so,  in  this  miserable  manner,  to  end  my  miserable  life  ; 
mBOf  Gapt  Smith,  this  might  be  soon  your  fate  too,  through  your  rashness  and 
madvisedness.  I,  therefore,  exhort  you  to  peaceable  councils ;  and,  above  all, 
X  inrist  that  the  guns  and  swords,  the  cause  of  all  our  jealousy  and  uneasiness, 
be  removed  and  sent  away.'* 

Smith  interpreted  this  speech  to  mean  directly  contrary  to  what  it  expressed, 

'  It  rather  confirmed,  tnan  lessened,  iiis  former  suspicions.    He,  however, 

a  speech  to  Potohatan,  in  his  turn,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  convince 

Jdm  that  the  English  hitended  him  no  hurt ;   urging,  that,  if  they  had,  how 

iSanly  they  might  have  effected  it  long  before;  and  that,  as  to  their  nerishing 

with  want,  be  would  have  him  to  understand  that  the  Englisli  had  ways  to 

themselves  unknown  to  the  Indians ;  that  as  to  his  sending  away  the 

there  was  no  reason  in  that,  since  the  Indians  were  alwa^'s  allowed  to 

theira  to  Jamestown,  and  to  keep  them  in  their  hands,    seeing  Smithes 

ibilii^,  and  despairing  of  accomplishing  his  iutendcd  massacre,  he  spoke 

to  J»mth  88  follows : — 

'CapL  SmUh^  I  never  use  any  werowancx)  so  kindly  as  yourself;  yet  from 

1 1  receive  the  least  kindness  of  any.    Capt  JSTewport  gave  me  swords,  cop- 

Tf  dodies,  or  whatever  else  I  desired,  ever  acceptiug  what  I  offered  him ; 

i  would  send  away  his  guns  when  requested.    No  one  refuses  to  lie  at  my 

or  do  what  I  demand,  but  you  only.    Of  you  I  can  have  nothing,  but 

you  value  not ;  and  yet,  you  will  have  whatsoever  you  please.    Capt. 

^  mi  you  call  fiither,  and  so  you  call  me ;  but  I  see,  m  spite  of  us  both, 

|j.Mi  wUl  do  what  you  will,  and  we  must  both  study  to  humor  and  content  you. 

{mat  if  you  intend  so  friendly,  as  you  say,  send  away  your  arms ;  for  you  se^ 

*  Catamuurh,  StUh, 
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my  undeBigniag  simplicity  and  friendship  cause  me  thus  nakedly  to  Aigui 
ijiysclf." 

Smith  now  was  out  of  all  patience^  seeing  Pouiuxian  only  trifled  swij  the 
time,  that  he  might,  by  some  means,  accomplish  his  design.  Tlie  bcMtt  of 
the  English  were  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  by  reason  of  loe.  9mSt, 
therefore,  resorted  to  deception  ;  he  got  the  Indians  to  break  the  ice,  dut  Hi 
mcu  might  come  in  and  take  on  boam  the  com  they  had  bouriity  and,  atlhe 
same  time,  gave  orders  to  them  to  seize  Powhatan ;  Smith,  in  the  mean  laai^ 
was  to  amuse  him  with  false  nromi^^cs.  But  SmiUCa  talk  was  too  fid  flf 
flattery  not  to  be  seen  through  by  the  sagacious  sachem ;  and,  before  it  wm 
too  Inte,  he  conveyed  himself^  his  women,  children,  and  efiects,  into  die 
wooilri;  having  succeeded  in  his  deception  better  than  Smiih;  for  timer 
three  squaws  anuised  him  while  Powhatan  and  the  rest  escaped.  Unwilfin^ 
however,  to  renounce  his  puq)08e,  Powhatan  sent  Smithy  soon  after,  a  Tahaltt 
!>rncelet,  as  a  present,  by  an  old  orator  of  his,  who  tried  to  excuse  the  ecmdnci 
of  his  sachem ;  he  siild  Powhatan  ran  off  because  he  was  afraid  of  the  Eag- 
lish  anns,  and  said,  if  tljey  could  be  laid  aside,  he  would  come  witb  lu>  peo- 
ple, and  bring  corn  in  abundance.  At  length,  finding  all  artifices  vain,  Ai^ 
hatan  resolved  to  fall  upon  the  English,  in  their  cabins,  on  the  following  nkbt 
But  here,  again,  Pocahontas  saved  the  Ufe  of  Sniih  and  his  attendanta.  fike 
came  alone,  in  a  dismal  night,  through  the  woods,  and  informed  SmiA  of  her 
father's  design.  For  tliLs  liiost  signal  iiivor,  he  offered  her  such  artictoi  m  W 
thought  would  please  her;  but  she  would  accept  of  nothing,  and,  widi tern 
HUuiding  in  her  eyes,  said  if  her  father  should  see  her  with  anydiiii^ht 
would  miistnist  what  she  had  done,  and  mstant  death  would  he  her  remri; 
and  she  retired  by  herself  into  the  woods,  as  she  came. 

Powhatan  was  so  exasperated  at  the  failure  of  his  plots,  that  he  thmtMri 
death  to  his  men  if  they  did  not  kill  Smith  by  some  means  or  other.  !l« 
long  after,  a  circumstance  occurred,  which  gave  him  security  the  rest  of  Ui 
administration.  One  of  Powhatan's  men,  having,  by  some  mean%  got  i 
quantity  of  powder,  jiretended  that  he  could  mana^  h  like  the  "" 
Several  came  alwut  hmi,  to  witness  his  exploits  with  the  strange  co 


when,  by  some  means,  it  took  fire,  "and  blew  him,  with  one  or  two mon^li 
death."  This  struck  such  a  dread  into  the  Indians,  and  so  amazed 
frightcmed  Powhatan,  that  his  people  came  from  all  directions  and  ~ 
peace ;  •  many  of  whom  returned  stolen  articles  that  the  English  had 
i)efore  missed.  Powhatan  would  now  send  to  Jamestown  such  of  his 
as  had  injured  the  English,  that  they  might  bo  dealt  witli  as  they  decenci 
The  sam(}  year,  1609,  he  sent  tliem  nearly  half  his  crop  of  com,  knoin^ 
tliem  to  be  in  great  want. 

Captain  Snath,  having,  by  accident,  been  shockingly  burned  b}*  his  pondv- 
l)ags  taking  fire,  for  want  of  surgical  aid,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  camOf 
and  go  to  England,  from  whence  ho  never  returned.  lie  puUished  m 
account  of  the  first  vo^'ages  to  Virginia,  and  his  own  adventures,  idaA  a 
almost  the  only  authority  for  the  early  history  of  that  country.  He  died  ii 
London,  in  l<)31,t  in  the  o3d  year  of  his  age. 

Tlie  Dutchmen  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  and  who  had  been  so  andaov 
to  bring  ruin  upon  the  colony,  came  to  a  miserable  end.  One  of  them  M 
in  wretchedness,  and  two  others  had  their  brains  l)eat  out  by  order  of 
tan,  for  their  deception. 

Afler  Smith  had  left  Virginia,  the  Indians  were  made  to  believe  that  be 
dead.  Powhatan  doubted  the  report,  and,  some  time  after,  ordered  one 
counsellors,  named  Uttamatomaktn^  |  or  Tomocomo,  §  whom  he  sent  to  Ei  _ 
to  find  out,  if  possible,  where  he  was.  He  instructed  him,  also,  to  noie  4i 
numlx^r  of  the  people,  lo  learn  the  state  of  the  country,  and,  if  he  found  Mf^ 
to  make  him  show  him  the  God  of  the  English,  and  the  king  and  ooMb 
When  he  arrived  at  Plimouth,  he  took  a  long  stick,  and  began  to  penomi 
part  of  his  mission  by  cutting  a  notch  for  every  person  he  should         "^ 

*  Did  not  the  English  of  Now  England  o\i-e  their  safety  to  MaM9a»oU  asd 
fear  of  the  same  article  7 
t  Jotteiyn,  N.  Eng.  Rarities,  lOG.  X  Or  Vitamaccomaek,  Smith.  | 
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he  80on  gave  up  that  business.  And,  when  he  retumcd  to  his  own  rcuntry, 
his  chief  asked  him,  among  other  tilings,  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  in  England.  Hit)  miswer  to  that  inquir}',  we  hazard  not 
much  in  saying,  is  iicariy  as  extensively  known  as  tlie  eolden  nde  of  Confu- 
ctuff.  It  was  as  follows:  ^  Count  ihn  stars  in  the  sktf,  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  and 
Iht  sand  upon  the  sta-shorty—for  such  is  the  number  of  the  people  of  EnglaiutJ^ 

ToMocoMo  had  married  a  sister  of  Pocahontas,  and,  proliahly,  accompanied 
her  to  England.*  While  there,  the  famous  antiqu/uy,  Samuel  Purrhas,  had 
an  inter^'iew  with  Inm,  and  from  whom  he  coUectetf  inmiy  f-icts  rein  ting  to 
the  maimers  and  cut?tonis  of  his  countrymen  ;  the  ret^ult  of  which  he  after- 
Hrords  published  in  his  Pilgrims,  f 

The  diiliculties  were  ahiiost  peq>etual  Itetween  Potchatan  and  the  English; 
very  little  time  passed,  while  he  lived,  but  what  was  full  of  broils  and  dissatis- 
laction,  on  tlie  one  part  or  the  other.  Few  Indian  chiefs  have  fallen  under 
our  notice,  possessing  such  extraonlinary  characteristics  as  Powhatan,  lie 
died  at  peace  witli  the  English,  in  April,  1618,  and  was  succeeded  by  Opitcha- 
pan^  his  second  brother,  \%4io  wos  known  aflerwanls  by  the  name  Itopattn, 

Our  readers  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  Captain  »SmWi  was 
barbarous  enouffh  towards  the  Indians,  but  we  have  nut  met  with  any  thin*: 
quite  so  liorrib&,  in  the  course  of  his  proceedings,  as  was  exhibited  by  hi.< 
aucccssor,  Lord  De  La  }Var.  This  frenUeman,  instead  of  taking  a  m<>an 
course  between  the  practices  of  Smith  and  JVewport,  went  into  the  worst 
extreme.  Finding  Powhatan  insolent,  on  his  arrival  in  the  countr}-,  he 
detennined,  by  severity,  to  bruig  him  to  unconditional  submission.  Having, 
therefore,  got  uito  his  liaiids  an  Indian  ])risoner,  his  lordship  caused  his  ri;rht 
hanii  to  1x3  cut  off.  In  this  maimed  and  horrid  condition,  he  s(*nt  him  to 
Pm^iaian ;  at  the  some  tune  giving  the  sachem  to  underst^md,  tliat  all  his 
subjects  would  be  served  in  this  manner,  if  he  refused  obedience  any  longer : 
telliug  him,  also,  that  all  the  com  in  the  comitry  should  be  immediately 
deetroyed,  which  was  just  tlien  ripe.  |  This  wretched  oct  increased,  as 
reasonably  it  should,  the  indignation  of  Powhatan,  and  his  aces  were  governed 
accordlDgly. 


CHAPTER  n. 

ion  vpon  the  character  of  Pmthaian — Pocaooktas — Shr  sin^iOnrhj  entertains 
'Ctijrtain  Smith — Disaster  of  a  hoaVs  crf:W — Smithes  attimpt  tu  surprise  Pmrhatan 
frustrated  in  eonsequenre — PocahonUis  saves  the  life  of  Vf^yffin — Bttrayed  into  the 
kands  of  the  English — Japazaws — Mr.  Kolfc  marries  PocaJwntas — OpACiiisr<) — 
Pocahontas  visits  England — Her  interview  with  Smith — Dies  fit  Gntvcseud — Iltr 
mm — Opekaskasouoh — Made  prisoner  by  Smith — Is  set  at  libcrtu — Nkmattanow 
— •Mmrders  an  Englishman — Is  murdtred  in  his  turn — Ilis  sing^ular  conduct  at  his 
dttUk — Conducts  the  massacre  of  1G22 — Plots  the  extirpation  of  the  Englii'h — Cnu- 
dawls  the  horrid  massacre  of  1G\4 — Is  taken  prisoner — Jlis  rondiict  upon  the 
occasion — Barbarously  leouruled  by  the  guard — Dist  speech,  and  mag  nan  imity  in 
death — Reflections — Nickotawancf. — Totopotomoi — Joins  the  Enfflifh  against 
the  Rechahecrians — Is  defeated  and  slain. 

It  18  impoesible  to  say  what  woukl  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  great 
Mhnohatan  towards  the  English,  had  he  lieen  treated  by  them  as  he  ought  to 
have  been.  The  uncommonly  ainiablr,  virtiKuis,  and  feeling  disposition  of 
*  lua  daughter,  will  always  l)e  brought  to  mind  in  reading  his  hir«tor)' ;  and,  not- 
withstanding he  is  described  by  the  historians  as  |)osses8ing  a  sour,  morose. 
and  savage  disposition,  fidl  of  treacher}',  deceit  and  cunning — and  whosr^ 
word  was  never  to  be  depended  upon — yet,  on  the  very  |mge  that  he  is  thus 


1^ 


•  Mr.  fWi/mixon (Brit.  Empire,  i.  285.)  savs,  "That  when  ihe  princess  Pocahontas  cairn* 
Kni^niid,  a  couranHisa.  or  lord  of  her  own  nation.  attcn<le(!  hf>r ;  his  name  was  Uttamacco- 
■cit." 
t  VoL  V.  b.  viii.  chap.  vi.  page  95S.  t  Harris,  Voyages,  ii.  2S6. 
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represented,  wc  shall  find  the  same  faults  set  him  as  examples  hf  the 
themselves. 

The  first  and  most  memorable  events  in  the  life  of  Pocakoniaa  hare 
sarily  been  detailed  ui  the  account  of  her  iiitlier ;  therefore  we  shall, 
own  name,  ^ive  those  which  are  more  disconnected  with  his. 

POCAHONTAS  was  bom  about  the  year  1594  or  5,  and  hence  was  no 
than  12  or  13  years  old  when  she  saved  the  life  of  Captain  Smiik^  in 
Ever>'  particular  of  that  most  cxtraonlinary  scene  has  been  exhibited,  l&t 
name  PocoharUes  or  Pockohuntis,  8a3*s  Ileckc  welder,  means  a  run  between  tut 
hills.  It  has  been  mentioned,  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  Captain  Aetepori^  Aaft 
went  with  a  few  men  to  Werowocomoco,  to  invite  Powhatan  to  JameiMnm 
to  receive  presents,  hoping  thereby  to  influence  him  to  o|K>n  a  trade  in  eon 
with  them. 

AVlien  he  arrived  at  that  place,  Powhatan  was  not  at  home,  but  was  at  tfat 
distance  of  30  miles  olf.    Pocahontas  and  her  women  received  him,  and  wbSl 
he  waited  for  her  lather,  the  v  tlius  entertained  hun: — ^  In  a  fayre  plainc  ficld,(a|i 
Smithy  they  made  a  tire,  beiore  which,  he  sitting  upon  a  mat,  siiddainly  amoHl 
the  woods  was  heard  surh  a  hydeous  noise  and  shrccking,  that  the  En^k 
betooke  themselves  to  their  arms,  and  seized  on  two  or  three  old  mm  % 
them,    supposing    Powhatan,  with    all    hi;;!    power,   was   come    to  surpria 
tJiom.     Ihit  presently  Pocahontas  cMxne,  willing  him  to  kill  her  if  bbj  bart  ' 
were  intended  ;  and  the  beholders,  which  were  men,  women  and  chiUn^ 
satisfied  the  captain  tlicn^  was  no  such  matter.    Tlien  presently  tliey  wot 
presented  with  this  autickt^ ;  30  young  women  came  uake^l  out  of  the  woodi 
onely  covered  bchhid  and  before  with  a  few  greene  leaues,  their  bodiaii  - 
pauited,  some  of  one  color,  some  of  another,  but  all  differing.     Their  IcHlff 
nad  a  fayre  payre  of  bu<rk\s  homes  on  her  hewl,  and  an  otter-skinne  at  her 
girdle,  and  another  at  her  anne,  a  quiver  of  arrowes  at  her  backe,  a  how  ui 
arrows  in  her  hand.    The  next  had  in  her  hand  a  swoni,  an<l  another  a  dUk 
another  a  pot-sticke,  all  horned  alike ;  the  rest  evcTy  one  with  their  aeiml 
devises.      Tliesi;  fiends,  with  most  hellish  shouts  and  cr>'ce>,  nishinr  §m 
among  the  trees,  cast  thenis4*lves  in  a  ring  al)out  the  fire,  singing  and  oBem 
with  most  excellent  ill  varietie,  ofl  falling  into  their  infernal]  passion^  m 
solemnly  again  to  sing  and  daunce.     Having  spent  nearc  an  uoure  id  tfl 
mascarado,  as  they  entred,  in  like  manner  they  departed.**     After  a  short  li|i% 
they  came  and  took  the  English  to  their  wigwams.     Here  they  were  nM< 
tormented  than  before,  '*Avith  crowd'mg,  pressing,  hanging  about  theiii|BHi 
tediously  crjing,  *  Love  you  not  me  ?  love  you  not  me  ? ' "     When  thej W 
finished  their  can'sses,  tliey  set  before  them  the  best  victuals  their  ooolj 
afforded,  mid  then  showed  them  to  their  lodgings. 

While  Captain  Smith  was  upon  im  expedition  into  the  country,  wiA  ■ 
intention  of  sur[)risnig  Powhatan^  there  hap{)ened  a  melancholy  accidenl  C 
home,  to  a  boat^s  crew,  which  had  been  sent  out  in  ver}'  severe  wcotho^kf 
one  wlio  was  impatient  to  have  the  direction  of  matters.     In  tlieboit' 
Ca))tain  IVnldo,  IVIjister  Scrivener,  die  projector  of  the  expedition,  Mr. 
Gosnold^  bruther  of  the  well-known  Bartholomew  Gosnold,*  and  eight 
Bv  the  sinking  of  the  l)oat,  these  all  perished,  and  none  knew  what  had  ' 
of  them,  until  their  bodies  were  found  by  the  Indians.     The  very 
whom  Smith  de|H'ud('d  to  nnnain  at  the  fort  for  his  succor,  in  case  beKOtftr^ 
them,  wrre  among  the  number.      Therefore,  to  prevent  the  failure  of  lb 
expedition,  somel)ody  must  be  sent  to  apprize  Smith  of  the  catastrophe.   NoM  J 
volunteered  for  the  hazardous  service,  but  Mr.  Richard   JVyffin^  iriio  «■ 
obligtMl  to  und(!rtake  it  alone.    This  was  a  time  when  Powhaian  im  mj 
insok-nt,  and  urged  daily  the  killing  of  Smith  upon  his  men.     NeverthdM , 
afler  many  difTicidties,  he  arrived  at  Werowocomoco.    Here  he  found  hinni 
amidst  preparations  for  war,  and  m  still  greater  danger  tlian  he  had  yet  boft 
But  Pocahontas  appeared  as  his  savior.    Knowine  tlie  intention  of 'the  vi^ 
riors  to  kill  hun,  she  first  secreted  him  in  the  woods,  and  then  directed  than 
who  sought  hun  in  an  opposite  direction  from  that  ho  had  gone ;  so,  by  tbii 


*  Wbo  had  miserably  perished  by  diseaie  and  ftimine  at  Jamwtown,  23  At«.,  1607. 
Banero/i,  U.  States,  i.  144.  /  -b  » 
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means,  lie  escaped,  aiid  got  safe  to  Smith  at  Pamunkey.  This  was  in  the 
winter  of  1609. 

We  next  hear  of  her  saving  the  life  of  Henry  Spilman^  who  was  one  of  31 
that  went  to  trade,  upon  tlie  coniidendle  of  Poufkalariy  but  who  were  all,  except 
S^pilmafij  killed  by  his  people. 

Such  was  the  wretched  state  to  ^hich  the  colony  of  Virginia  was  now 
reduced,  that  scarce  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  world  can  oe  found.  No 
sooner  had  Smith  left  the  country,  but  all  was  in  confusion.  Officers  spent 
their  titiio  in  riotings,  while  the  men  seem  to  have  taken  no  means  for  defence 
or  prescr^'ation ;  so  tliat  the  Indians  made  constant  spoil  upon  their  domestic 
animals,  and  whatever  else  had  been  provided  for  their  support  Insomuch, 
that  when  Captain  Smith  had  been  gone  six  months,  the  colony  was  reduced 
Ironi  above  500  to  about  60  ])ersons.  Herbs  aud  roots  were  eaten  to  sustain 
life,  in  the  early  part  of  their  (listressc>s ;  but  as  the  famine  increased,  the  skins 
of  liorses  were  eagerly  devoun^d,  and  an  Indian,  who  hail  been  some  time 
dead,  was  disinterred  and  eatc>n  by  these  miserable  creatures.  In  one  instance, 
a  wretched  man  killed  liiij  own  wife,  and  preserved  the  body  by  salt,  which 
enormity  was  not  discovered  until  it  had  been  chiefly  devoured.* 

It  was  during  this  season  of  horror  that  Captain  Ratcliff  went  out  with  30 
men,  who  were  trepanned  as  we  have  related.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1610.  Spxlman  lived  many  ye^u^  aflerwards  among  the  Patowaraack 
Indians,  by  the  care  of  Pocahotdas,\ 

From  1609,  the  time  Smith  lefl  the  country,  until  1611,  Pocahontas  was  not 
seen  at  Jamestown.    In  the  latter  year,  she  was  treacherously  taken  prisoner 

S  Captain  Argal^  and  kept  by  the  EngUsh  to  prevent  Powhatan  from  doing 
3m  injur}',  and  to  extort  a  great  ransom  from  him,  and  such  terms  of  peace 
as  they  sliould  dictate.  At  the  time  she  was  l)etrayed  into  the  hands  of  Cap- 
tain j9rga/,shc  was  in  the  nei^hl)orhood  of  the  chief  of  Potomack,  whose  name 
was  Japazaw9^  a  particular  fnend  of  the  English,  and  an  old  acquaintance  of 
Captain  Smilfi  Whether  she  had  taken  up  her  residence  here,  or  whether  she 
was  here  only  upon  a  visit,  we  are  not  informed.  But  some  have  conjectured, 
that  afae  retired  iiere  soon  afler  SmOh^s  departure,  that  she  might  not  witness 
the  frequent  murders  of  the  ill-governed  English,  at  Jamestown.  Captain 
Jhgtd  was  in  the  Potomack  River,  for  the  ]>urpose  of  trade,  with  his  ship, 
when  he  learned  that  Pocahontas  was  in  the  neighborhood.  Whetlier  JajM- 
xowt  had  acquired  his  treachery  from  his  intercourse  with  the  English,  or 
whether  it  were  natural  to  his  disposition,  we  will  not  undertake  to  decide 
here ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  was  ready  to  practise  it,  at  the  instigation  of 
dflrjipai.  And  for  a  copper  kettle  for  himself,  aud  a  few  toys  for  his  squaw,  he 
enticed  the  innocent  girl  on  board  Jh-gaTs  ship,  and  betrayed  her  into  his 
bands.  It  was  effected,  however,  without  compulsion,  by  the  aid  of  his  squaw. 
Tlie  captain  had  previously  promised  that  no  hurt  should  befall  her,  and  that 
die  should  be  treated  witli  all  tenderness.  This  circumstimce  should  go  as  far  us 
it  may  to  excuse  Japazaws.  The  plot  to  get  her  on  board  was  well  contrived. 
Knowing  that  slie  had  no  curiosity  to  see  a  ship,  having  before  seen  many, 
JiyazatCT*  wife  pretended  a  great  anxiety  to  see  one,  but  would  not  go  on 
board  unless  Pocahontas  would  accompany  her.  To  this  she  consented,  but 
with  some  hesitation.  The  attention  with  which  they  were  received  on  board 
aoon  dissipated  all  fears,  and  Pocahontas  soon  strayed  from  her  betrayers  into 
dw  gun-room.  The  captain,  watching  his  opportunity',  told  her  she  was  a 
prisoner.  When  her  confinement  was  known  to  Japazaics  and  his  wife,  they 
faaned  more  lamentation  than  she  did,  to  keep  her  in  ignorance  of  the  plot ; 
■no,  after  receiving  the  price  of  their  perfidy,  were  sent  ashore,  and  •4rral, 
with  his  pearl  of  great  price,  sailed  for  Jamestown.  On  being  informed  ofme 
nason  why  she  was  thus  captivated,  her  grief,  by  degrees,  subsided. 

The  first  step  of  the  English  was  to  infonn  Potohcdan  of  the  captivity  of  his 
daughter,  and  to  demand  of  him  their  men,  guns  and  tools,  which  he  and  his 
people  had,  from  time  to  time,  taken  and  stolen  from  them.  This  unexpected 
news  threw  the  old,  stem,  calculating  chief  into  a  great  dilemma,  ana  what 
course  to  take  he  knew  not ;  and  it  was  three  months  before  he  returned  any 

•  Keith^s  Hist.  Yirginia,  121.  f  Stith,  Hist.  Virginia,  116. 
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answer.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  he  sent  laek 
seven  Englishmen,  with  each  a  gun  which  had  been  spoiled,  and  this  answier: 
that  when  they  should  return  his  daughter,  he  would  make  full  «minfiM<iuB, 
and  give  them  500  bushels  of  com,  and  be  their  friend  fore\'er ;  that  he  lad 
no  more  gmis  to  naurn,  the  rest  being  lost.  They  sent  hirn  word,  that  thef 
would  not  restore  h(?r,  until  he  had  complied  with  their  demand  ;  aiiid  tha^M 
for  the  giuis,  they  did  not  l)elieve  they  were  lost.  Seeing  tlic  detemimatioD  of 
the  English,  or  his  inability  to  satisfy  them,  was,  wc  apprehend,  why  Ih^ 
"  heard  no  more  froin  him  ft>r  a  long  time  after." 

In  tlic  spring  of  the  year  1013,  Sir  Thomas  Dale  took  Pocahonias,  and  went, 
with  a  ship,  up  Powhaian's  River  to  Wemwocomoco,  the  residence  of  bs 
father,  in  ho|>es  to  effect  an  exchange,  and  bring  about  a  peace.  PoukidM 
was  not  at  home,  and  they  met  with  notliin^  but  bravadoes,  and  a  dispositioo 
to  fight  from  all  the  Indians  they  saw.  After  burning  many  of  their  habita- 
tions, and  giving  out  threats,  some  of  the  Indians  came  and  made  peace,  as  dwy 
called  it,  which  opened  the  way  for  two  of  Pocahmda^a  brothers  to  come  on 
board  die  ship.    Their  joy  at  seeing  their  sister  may  be  imagined. 

A  particular  friendship  had  some  time  existed  between  PocoAonlot  and  a 
worthy  young  Englishman,  by  the  name  of  John  Rolfe;  which,  at  leojEth, 
growhig  into  a  sincere  attachment,  and  being  mutual  between  them,  he  vnde 
known  n is  desire  to  take  her  for  his  companion.  This  being  highly  aj 
of  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  and  otlicr  gentlemen  of  high  standing  and  auti 
consummation  wils  soon  agreed  upon.  Acquainting  her  brother  with 
detennination,  it  soon  came  to  the  knowledge  of  her  father  also ;  iriio,  ii 
higldy  approving  of  it  as  the  English,  immeduitely  sent  OpaeMseOj  ha  fodt, 
and  two  of  his  sons,  to  >vitnes8  the  performance,  and  to  act  as  her  serraali 
u])on  the  occasion  ;  and,  in  the  begmninff  of  April,  1613,  the  marriage  wm 
solenuiized  according  to  appointment  Powhatan  was  now  their  friend  ii 
reality  ;  and  a  friendly  intercourse  commenced,  which  was,  without  luwft 
interruption,  continued  until  his  death. 

Pocahontas  lived  happily  with  her  husband,  and  becanne  a  believer  in  ifae 
English  religion,  and  expressed  no  desire  to  live  again  among  those  of  kf 
own  nation.  When  Sir  Thomas  Dale  returned  to  England,  in  1616, 
tas  accompanieil  him,  with  her  husband,  and  several  other  young 
They  arrived  at  Plimouth  on  the  12th  of  June  of  tliat  year.  She  met 
much  attention  in  that  country,  being  taken  to  court  by  the  Liord  and  Im^ 
DelatDarc,  and  others  of  distinction.  She  was,  at  this  time,  called  the  L^f 
Rebecca,  Ilor  meethig  with  Captain  iSmi^  was  aftecting ;  more  espeeUha 
she  thought  hen^olf,  und  very  justly,  no  doubt,  too  slightly  noticed  by  aim, 
which  caused  her  much  grief.  Owing  to  the  barbarous  nonsense  of  the  tinai^ 
Smith  did  not  wish  her  to  call  him  father,  bemg  afraid  of  giving  ofleneeA 
royalty,  by  assuming  to  be  the  father  of  a  king's  daughter.  Yet  be  did  M 
intend  any  cause  of  oflence,  and  did  ull  in  his  power  to  make  her  happy.  At 
their  first  mterview,  after  remaining  silent  some  time,  she  said  to  him,'*r« 
promised  my  father,  that  what  wfut  yours  should  Itehis;  and  thai  you  and  Ae  wtdd 
oe  all  one.  Being  a  stranger  in  our  country,  you  called  Fowhatan /aiher  ;  mdl 
for  the  same  reason,  will  iww  call  you  so.  You  were  not  e^raid  to  come  mIi  m 
father* s  country,  and  strike  fear  into  every  body  but  myself;  and  art  you  hatafimi 
to  let  me  call  you  father  1^  /  tell  you,  then,  I  will  caU  youjaihcrj  and  you  jm  td 
me  child ;  and  so  I  xciU  forever  be  of  your  Hndrtd  ana  country,  Tkof  aJw^ldi 
vs  that  yon  trere  dead,  and  I  knew  not  otherwise,  tUl  L  came  to  PhmoidiL  Bd 
Powhatan  commanded  Tomocomo  to  seek  you  out,  cmd  know  the  truth, 


your  countrymen  care  mv4:h  given  to  lying." 

The  useful  and  worthy  young  Pocahontas,  being  about  to  embark  for  kr 
native  country,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1617,  fell  sick  at  Graveseod, ad 
died ;  having  attained  only  the  age  of  22  years.  She  left  one  son,  whose  nan 
was  7%)mas  Rolfe,  very  young ;  and  whom  Sir  Lewi$  iSSeuJUy,*  of  Plinioiri^ 

*  "  As  to  U»c  infamoujs  Sir  Leicix  Stticicij.  who  bad  betra^'od  Ralegh,  he  va»  iikea  imi 
nftcr  [Raffgh  was  brhcndoH]  in  Whitphail,  clip|>iug  the  ver^'  gold  which  wastbepredMitf 
his  infamy,  and  tried  and  coudcmnod  (or  it;  and  having  sUipped  himiteir  to  his  sbirt  to  nfti 
money  to  purchase  his  pardon,  he  banished  himself  to  the  Island  of  Sundy.  where  he  dMi 
both  mad  and  a  beegar,  ni  less  than  two  years  after  Sir  Walter  RaUigh.'*-^FrimnUYi9ldm 
of  Dtsao,  en^Hantmg's  Naval  Biqgrap/iy,  i.  390. 
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denred  to  be  left  with  him,  that  he  might  direct  his  education.  But,  from  the 
unmaDly  part  this  gentleman  took  against  the  unfortunate  RaU^k,  he  was 
brought  into  such  merited  disrepute,  that  he  found  himself  obligea  to  turn  all 
his  attention  to  his  own  preservation ;  and  the  son  of  PocahorUae  was  taken  to 
lioodon,  and  there  educated  by  his  uncle,  Mr.  Henry  Bolfe,  He  aflerwarda 
cune  to  America,  to  the  native  country  of  his  mother,  where  he  became  a 
gentleman  of  great  distinction,  and  possessed  an  ample  fortune.  He  lefl  an  only 
oaiighter,  who  married  Colonel  Robert  Boiling,  and  died,  leaving  an  only  son. 
Major  John  BoUing,  who  was  the  fatlier  of  Colonel  John  Boiling,  and  several 
daughters ;  one  of  whom  married  Colonel  Richard  Randolph,  from  whom  are 
descended  tiie  distinguished  John  Randolph,  and  those  bearing  that  name  in 
Vifvinia,  at  this  day.* 

jSarlow  tlius  notices  Pocahontas : — 

**  JBlett  Pocahontat  I  fear  no  lurking  guile  ; 
Thy  hero's  love  shall  well  reward  thy  snule. 
Ah,  soothe  the  wanderer  in  his  desperate  pli^t, 
Hide  him  by  day,  and  calm  his  cares  by  nig^t; 
Tho'  sava^  nations,  with  thy  vengeful  sire, 
Pursue  their  victim  with  tmceasiug  ire— 
And  tho'  their  threats  thy  startled  ear  assail, 
Let  virtue's  voice  o'er  filial  fears  prevail.''— -Columbiad. 

OPEKANKANOUGH  has  already  received  our  notice.  He  was  a  very 
ooonicuous  character  in  his  time,  and  was  styled,  by  the  Virginians,  King  of 
the  ranunkies.  The  dreadful  massacre,  of  which  he  was  author,  brings  to 
muid  his  name  oflener  than  almost  an^  other  chief  of  his  times. 

There  seems  to  be  some  contradiction,  or  difference  of  opinion,  with  regard 
io  die  origin  of  this  chief.  Some  of  the  Indians  reported  that  he  came  uom 
Ae  west,  and  was  not  a  brother  of  Powhaian ;  but  that  story,  we  judge,  is 
merely  a  Able,  invented  and  told  by  his  enemies,  to  influence  the  English 
^jainst  him,  that  they  might  destroy  him. 

Opdumkanough  seems  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Mangopeomen  in  1G21,  f  a 
efaeumttance  unnoticed  by  most  historians,  and,  therefore,  we  conclude  that  it 
uevaifed  only  among  his  own  tribe,  and,  perhaps,  even  among  them  fell  into 
mnm  soon  alter. 

Ofitchapan,  called  also  Oetan,  and  lastly  Sasauopeomen,  I  was  the  successor 
oiPowhatanf  but  he  seems  never  to  have  been  otherwise  noted.  ^The  defects 
cf  die  new  emperor,"  says  Mr.  Burk,  *^  were  aggravated  in  tlie  minds  of  the 
TiMJUna^  by  a  comparison  with  the  accomphshed  Opekankanough,  who,  in  the 
.  council  and  the  field,  was  the  most  conspicuous  warrior  amongst  the  Powha- 
tana  ;  and  who,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  late  emperor,  had  procured  from  the 
five  tribe  of  the  Chickahominies,  the  title  of  their  king."  The  same  author 
Cilk  Opiichapan  a  ^  feblc  and  decrepid "  chief,  who  "  was  little  calculated  to 
•aeure  respect,  or  enforce  obedience."  § 

In  1608^  the  Indians  had  become  universally  at  variance  with  the  English, 
'aDd  faisulted  them  whenever  they  appeared  abroad ;  knowing  their  miserable, 
Mf^tarved  condition.  Insult  followed  uisult,  upon  both  sides,  and,  but  for 
the  never-tiring  perseverance  of  Smith,  tliis  colony,  like  the  first,  would  have 
bcco  soon  destroyed*  The  Indians  would  promise  to  trade  widi  them,  but 
wlien  tliey  went  to  them  for  that  purpose,  they  only  ^  laughed  at  their  calam- 
itiw;"  sometimes  putting  jokes  upon  them,  and  at  others,  running  away  into 
the  woods. 

In  this  extremity  of  their  circumstances,  though  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Smith 
l^Bolved  to  make  himself  master  of  some  of  the  Indians'  store  of  provisions,  by 
means  or  other.    He,  therefore,  proceeded  to  Pamunkey,  the  residence 


'  JoHir  RAirDOLPH,  of  Roanoke  f  died  in  Philadelphia,  24  May,  1834.  He  bad  come  there 
Ib  wry  lowiiealth,  inteodini^  to  embark  for  Europe  m  a  few  days.  Haviog  met  with  lome 
pcrple'xity  in  procuring  lod^ngs  on  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  hein^  taken  from  the  steam-boat 
to  009  hotel  aAer  anoDier,  m  a  bad  hack,  in  bad  weather,  he  was  much  irritated,  and,  from  his 
ftsquant  allusions  to  it  in  his  sickness,  it  was  supposed  to  have  hastened  his  end.  He  was 
■boat  60  yean  of  ace  at  bii  death. 

f  BurJPs  Va.  L  228.  X  Ibid.  $  Hist  VirgiDia,  i.  233. 
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of  Opekankanotigh,  with  15  men,  where  he  tried  to  trade  with  him  for  corn; 
but,  not  suceecoiug,  he,  iu  a  desperate  manner,  seized  upon  the  chief  by  liii 
hair,  in  the  midst  of  his  men,  ''witli  his  pie<to1l  readie  iK'nt  against  hisbreHL 
Thus  he  led  the  trembling  king,  neare  dead  with  fear,  amongst  all  his  peo- 
ple.'^* Smith  told  him  that  he  had  attempted  to  murder  )iim,  which  was  the 
cause  of  his  treating  him  thus.  No  one  can  doubt,  on  reading  the  history  of 
those;  affairs,  that  the  Indiims  all  wished  Smith  dead,  but  whether  they  li 
wanted  to  kill  him,  is  not  quite  so  plain. 

One  great  end  of  Smilh^s  design  was  now  answered ;  (or  Opekankannglft 
people  came  in  loaded  with  presents  to  ransom  their  cliief^  until  his  mto 
were  completely  filled.  News  being  brought  of  a  disaster  at  Jamestown,  he 
was  set  at  liberty. 

Nemattanow,  a  renowned  wan-ior,  we  have  to  introduce  here,  as  well  en 
account  of  his  supposed  agency  in  bringing  about  the  great  massacre  of  1089^ 
as  for  the  object  ot  exhibiting  a  trait  oT  character  equally  to  be  admired  and 
lamented.    We  are  not  certain  that  he  l)elonged  to  the  people  of  Opekank&- 
noughj  but  it  is  storied  that  a  jealousy  existed  between  them,  and  that  the  chief 
had  informed  Sir  George  Yeardley  that  lie  wished  JSiemattanow^a  throat  were 
cut,  some  time  l>efore  the  massacre  took  place,  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
However,  Opekankanough  denied  it  aflerwards,  and  affected  great  indignatioD 
at  his  murdiT,  and  the  Indians  said  the  massacre  was  begim  by  him,  to  revenge 
Mmaitanotv's  deMh.    But  our  present  object  is  to  portray  the  character  of 
JVemattanow,  who  was  both  eccentric  and  vain,  and  "  who  was  wont,  out  of 
bravery  and  parade,  to  dress  himself  un,  in  a  strange,  antic,  and  bariMrie 
fashion,  with  feathers,  which,  therefore,  obtained  him  tne  name  of  Jadtrof-^ 
feather/*    He  was  even  more  popular  among  his  countrymen  tlian  OpdSaJu^ 
nough,  which,  doubtless,  was  the  ground  of^that  chiefs  jealousy ;  emcidf 
as  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  war-captains  of  liis  times.     He  had  been  ii 
many  fights  and  encounters  with  the  English,  always  exposing  himaclf  to  Ae 
greatest  danger,  and  yet  was  never  woimded  in  any  of  them.    This  cirea» 
stance  caused  the  Indians  to  l)elieve  in  his  invulnerability,  and  hence  he  mi 
by  them  considered  superhuman.    Only  about  14  days  TOfbre  the  inn— ii, 
Jack-of-ihe'JeaUier  went  to  the  house  of  one  Morgan,  where  he  saw  many  nek 
articles  exhibited  as  were  calculated  to  excite  admiration    in   sucli  peopk 
Jacky  perhaps,  had  not  the  means  to  purchase,  but,  it  si'ems,  he  was  resohvd, 
some  how  or  other,  to  possess  them.    He,  thert^fore,  told  Morgan^  that  if  be 
would  take  his  commodities  to  Pamunkey,  the  Indians  would  giye  him  a  |i;rai 
price  for  them.    Not  in  tlie  least  mistrusting  the  design  of  JSTcmtManrng,  ibe 
simple  Englishman  set  out  for  Pamunkey,  iu  company  with    tliis  India. 
This  was  tlie  last  the  English  heard  of  Morgan,    However,  strange  as  it  m^ 
seem,  Jack^s  ill-directing  fate  s(?nt  him  to  the  same  place  again,  and,  what  ms 
still  more  strange,  he  had  the  cap  of  the  murdered  Morgan  upon  his  lieaL 
MorgarCs  servants  asked  him  where  their  master  was,  who  very  deliheralrfr 
answered,  that  he  was  dead.     This  satisfied  them  that  he  had  rnimlercd  liiiL 
They,  therefore,  seized   him,  iu  order  to  take  him   liefbre  a  magistrue  at 
Berkeley;  but  he  made  a  good  deal  of  resistance,  which  caused  oneoflni 
captors  to  shoot  him  down.    The  singulur  part  of  the  tragedy  is  yet  (o  be 
related.    Though  mortally  wounded,  JVemattanow  wos  not  killeci  outnght,  and 
his  captors,  which  were  two  stout  young  men,  ^ot  him  into  a  IxMit  to  proceed 
to  Mr.  Thorp%  the  magistrate.    As  they  were  gomff,  the  wrarrior  boc4une  etfb- 
fied  that  he  must  die,  and,  with  the  most  extraonhuary  earnestness,  besongfal 
that  two  things  might  be  granted  him.     One  was,  that  it  should  never  be  loU 
to  his  countrymen  that  he  was  killed  by  a  bullet ;  and  the  other,  that  he  shodd 
l>e  buried  among  the  English,  so  that  it  should  never  be  disooyercd  tbi^  be 
had  died,  or  was  subject  to  death  like  other  men.     Such  was  the  pride  md 
vanity  exhibited  by  an  Indian  at  his  death.    The  following  inference,  tbew^ 
fore,  is  naturally  to  be  drawn ;  that  a  desu-e  to  be  renowned,  and  held  in 
veneration  by  posterity,  is  not  confined  to  the  civilized  and  learned  of  any  mt 
or  nation. 


*  Perhaps  the  New  Euglanders  followed  8miUi*i  example,  aAcrwards,  id  the  cbk  of  Ala- 
aruicr,  Nimgret,  and  others. 
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Meanwhile,  Opekankanovgh,  tlie  Ix^tter  to  inrrcasc  the  rage  of  his  warriors, 
afferUrtl  great  grief  ut  Mmattanoto's  death,  which  had  the  eilect  lie  iutendcd  ; 
owing,  eH|K'ciallv,  to  the  favor  in  whicli  that  warrior  had  stood  among  tlic 
Indians.  But  the  Kngli^^h  were  »itislied  tliat  this  was  only  protence,  as  wo 
have  liefore  observed ;  because  they  wenj  informed  of  his  trj'ing  to  engage 
some  of  his  neighbors  against  them,  and  otliorwise  acted  suspiciously,  some 
time  before  JVeniaUanotd*8  death  ;  of  the  justice  of  which,  howevcT,  the  Eng- 
link  trieil  argmneuts  at  first,  and  threats  afterwards,  to  convince  them.  By 
his  dissitnulation,  Optkankaiiough  completely  deceived  them,  and,  just  tx^foru 
the  massacre,  tn.'ated  a  mcAienger  that  was  sent  to  him,  witli  much  kindness 
and  civility ;  and  assunnl  him  that  the  peace,  which  had  been  some  time 
belVtn^  concluded,  was  held  so  firm  by  him,  that  tlic  sky  should  fall  sooner 
tlian  it  should  be  violated  on  his  part.  And  such  was  the  concert  and  secrecy 
among  all  the  Indians,  that,  only  two  days  before  the  fatal  i^'i  iMarch,  some 
kindly  conductwl  the  English  through  the  woods,  and  s<!nt  one  of  their  youth 
to  live  with  the  English,  and  U;arn  their  language.  Mon.>over,  on  the  morn- 
iug  of  that  very  day,  they  came  unarmed  among  them,  and  traded  as  usual, 
and  even  sal  down  to  breakfast  with  their  victims,  in  several  instimces.  Never, 
|M*rhaps,  was  a  massacre  so  well  contrived  and  cx^nducted,  to  ensure  success, 
as  was  this  of  Opekankanough.  The  English  were  lulled  into  a  fatal  s<'curity, 
aud  even  unknowuigly  assisted  the  Indians  in  tht;ir  design;  lending  them 
their  boats  to  connnunicatc  with  distant  tribes,  and  furnishing  them  with 
various  utensils,  which  were  converted  at  once  into  weapons  of  death. 

The  22  March,  1022,  having  come,  and  the  apfKiinted  hour  of  that  mem- 
orable day  arrived,  with  a  simultaneousness  unparalleh^d  on  any  fonner  occa- 
flion,  the  Indians  rose  from  their  ambushes,  and,  with  the  swiftness  of  the 
tiger,  ap|)eared,  in  a  moment,  amidst  the  English  settlements.  Age,  sex,  nor 
condition,  shielded  no  one ;  their  greatest  benefactors  were  among  their  first 
▼iciiinH.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  about  one  hour,  fell  three  hundred  ami  forty- 
jcveit  men,  women,  and  children.  By  this  horrid  calamity,  out  of  80  planta- 
tions, six  only  were  lefl  uninjured.  And  these  were  saved  by  tlie  timely 
infonnation  of  a  Christian  Indian  called  Chanco, 

The  ensuing  summer  was  spent,  by  the  surviving  English,  in  strengthening 
themselves  against  further  attacks,  and  pi-eparations  for  taking  vengeance  on 
the  Indians;  wholly  neglecting  all  improvements,  works  of  utility,  and  even 
their  plantuig.  Every  thing  >vas  lost  sight  of  in  their  beloved  project  of 
rercDge ;  and  the  English,  in  their  turn,  showed  themselves  more  treacherous, 
if  not  more  barbarous,  than  their  enemy.  For,  under  preunce  of  making 
peace  again  with  them,  they  fell  u\kh\  them  at  unawares,  and  murdered  many 
without  mercy.  This  crime  was  vastly  a^gra\'ated,  in  that,  to  induce  the 
Indians  to  come  forward  and  make  peace,  the  English  had  not  only  solenmly 
assiireil  them  forgiveness,  but  likewise  security  and  safety  in  th(*ir  persons. 

It  was,  for  some  time,  Bup|K)sed  that  Opekankanough  was  among  the  slain, 
but,  if  Mr.  Beverly  was  not  misinformed,  the  same  sachem,  22  years  after- 
wards, executed  a  still  greater  massacre  upon  the  English,  as,  in  the  next 
place,  we  shall  relate. 

How  long  Opekankanough  had  been  secretly  plotting  to  cutofi'the  intruders 
of  his  soil  caimot  bo  known ;  but,  in  1644,  all  the  Indians,  over  a  space  of 
country  of  GOO  miles  in  extent,  were  leagued  in  the  enterprise.  The  old  chief 
at  this  time,  was  8uppost?d  to  bo  near  100  years  of  age,  and,  though  unable  to 
walk,  would  he  present  in  the  execution  of  his  beloved  project.  It  was  upon 
the  18  April,  when  Opekankanough^  borne  in  a  litter,  led  his  warriors  for- 
ward, and  commenced  the  bloody  work.  They  began  at  the  frf)ntiers,  with  a 
determination  to  slay  all  before  them,  to  the  sea.  AAer  continuing  the  mas- 
Mcre  two  days,  in  which  time  about  500*  persons  were  murdi'red.  Sir  fVUliam 
Berkeley^  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  checked  their  progress.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  was  the  greatest  upon  York  and  Pamunkey  Rivers, 
where  Opekaxikanough  commancted  in  person.  The  Indians  now,  in  their 
timiy  were  driven  to  great  extremity,  and  their  old  chief  was  taken  prisoner, 

*"  Thin  is  the  number  generally  iiet  dnwn  in  the  histories,  but  tlie  probably  just  scrutiny  of 
llr  Bancroft^  Hist.  U.  9.  i.  224,  caused  him  to  fix  upon  the  number  900. 
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and  carried  in  triumph  to  JamcetowiL  How  long  after  the  iinwwfiii  flni 
happeDed,  we  are  DOt  informed ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  fiitisues  he  bad  pi»> 
vioiisly  undergone  had  wasted  away  his  flesh,  aud  destroyed  the  elasticirf  of 
his  muscles  to  that  degree,  that  he  was  no  longer  able  lo  raise  the  ereldi 
from  his  eyes ;  and  it  was  in  this  forlorn  condition,  tliat  he  fell  into  the  buidi 
of  his  enemies.  A  soldier,  who  had  been  appointed  to  guard  him,  barbaioiMff 
fired  ui>ou  him,  and  inflicted  a  mortal  wound.  He  was  supposed  to  bin  ' 
been  prompted  to  the  bloody  deed,  from  a  recollection  of  the  old  chiefs 
agency  in  ttie  massacre.  Just  before  he  expired,  hearing  a  great  bustk  ud 
crowd  about  him,  ho  ordered  an  attendant  to  lift  up  his  eyelids ;  when  hs 
discovered  a  multitude  pressing  around,  to  gratify  the  untimely  curiositr  of 
beholding  a  dying  sachem.  Undaunted  in  death,  and  roused,  as  it  wcr*,  from 
sleep,  at  the  conduct  of  the  confused  multitude,  he  deigned  not  to  obeem 
them ;  but,  raising  himself  from  the  groimd,  with  tlie  expiring  breatb  of 
autliority,  commanded  that  the  governor  should  be  called  to  him.  When  tbe 
governor  came,  Opekankanough  said,  with  indignation,  **Had  it  heenwuifhr' 
tune  to  have  taken  Sir  Wm.  Berkeley  prisoner^  I  would  noi  meatdy  we 
exposed  him  as  a  show  to  my  people ; "  *  ana  soon  ailer  expired. 

It  is  said,  and  wc  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  flict,  that  it  was  owing  to  tbe 
encroachments  upon  his  lands,  that  caused  Opekanktmough  to  determine  upoa 
a  massacre  of  the  whites.  These  intrusions  were,  nevertheless,  conibrniaUa 
to  the  grants  of  the  proprietors.  He  could  hanlly  have  expected  entire  con- 
quest, as  his  ])eople  had  already  begun  to  waste  away,  and  English  viOiVi 
were  springing  up  over  an  extent  of  country  of  more  than  500  miks,  wim  t 
populouaiess  bevond  any  preceding  example ;  still,  he  was  determined  upon 
the  vast  undertaking,  and  sacrificed  himself  with  as  much  ftoiior,  it  will,  pe^ 
haps,  be  acknowledged,  as  did  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae. 

8ir  ffiUiiun  BerkUey  intended  to  have  sent  him,  as  a  present,  to  the  kiu 
of  England ;  but  assassination  deprived  him  of  the  wretched  satisftctioii,  and 
saved  the  chief  from  the  mortification,  f  « 

None  of  the  Virginia  historians  seem  to  have  been  informed  of  the  bUB 
date  of  this  last  war  of  Opekankanough;  the  ancient  records  of  Virginia, ail 
Mr.  Burkf  are  silent  even  upon  the  events  of  it,  (an  extraordinaiy  onuHioo.) 
Mr.  Beverly  thinks  it  began  in  1639,  and,  ahhough  Mr.  Burk  is  satisfied  tbtt  il 
took  place  after  1611,  yet  he  relates  it  under  the  date  1610.  And  we  are  BOt 
certain  that  tlie  real  date  would  ever  have  been  fixed,  but  for  tlie  ineatiiDabfe 
treasur}'  of  New  England  history,  ffmthrop^s  JounioL  % 

That  it  took  place  sulisefiiicnt  to  1641,  Mr.  Burk  assures  us,  upon  the  ef^ 
donee  of  the  MS.  records ;  for  they  relate  that,  in  1640,  one  John  Bwien  bad 
been  convicted  of  the  murrler  of  an  Indian,  and  that  his  puoishnicnt  wm 
remitted,  *<at  the  intercession  of  Opekankanough^  aud  his  great  men.*  And 
that,  in  tlie  end  of  the  year  1641,  Thomas  Rc^e,  the  son  of  Focakonlaa^  peti- 
tioned the  governor  for  |>ermis8ion  to  visit  h'ls  kinsman,  Opekankanou^  and 
Cleo^aire^  the  sister  of  his  mother.  That,  therefore,  these  events  happened 
previous  to  the  war,  and  death  of  Opekankanough,  § 

NiCKOTAWANCE  succcedcd  Opekankanough^  as  a  tributair  to  tbe  EnglidL 
In  1648,  he  came  to  Jamestown,  with  five  other  chiefs,  and  brought  20  beaver 
skins  to  be  sent  to  King  Charles.  He  made  a  long  oration,  which  be  eoo- 
cluded  witli  the  protestation,  ^  that  the  sun  and  moon  should  first  loose  their 
glorious  lights,  and  shining,  before  he,  or  his  people,  should  ever  more  here- 
after wrong  tlio  English." 

ToTOPOTOMOi  probablv  succeeded  JVTdbototMmce,  as  he  was  king  of  Fi- 
munkey  in  1656.  In  that  year,  a  large  body  of  strange  Indians^  called 
Rechahecrians,  came  down  from  the  inland  moimtainous  country,  and  forcibly 

*  Betifrltf,  Hist  Virg.  61.  f  See  British  Empire  in  America,  i.  S40^  1. 

I  Whether  it  be  preserved  in  HetUng't  Statutes,  I  have  not  leamod,  bat  presuned  it,  frm 
the  inference  of  Bancroft 

^  Ijiko  most  of  the  early  writers,  the  aathor  of  A  New  Description  of  Vtr^^nia,  (S  CoB. 
Alass.  Hist.  Soc.  ix.  11 M  speaks  of  the  Indians  in  terms  dictated  by  indignatiOD.  "Tlieir 
great  kin?/'  he  says,  "  Opechankenowj  that  bloody  monster  upon  a  hundred  vears  old,  wat 
taken  by  Sir  \VUHam  Berkely,"  This  tract  was  published  in  1659,  but  no  date  is  giten  lo 
the  massacre. 
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^■Messed  themselves  of  the  country  about  the  falls  of  James  River.    The 

W|t*^ture  of  Virginia  was  in  session,  when  the  news  of  their  coming  was 

ncerred.    What  cause  the  English  had  to  send  out  an  army  against  them, 

«tt  scanty  records  do  not  satisfactorily  show;*  but,  at  all  events,  they 

^     determined  at  once  to  dispossess  thcni.    To  that  end,  an  army  of  about  100 

BMD  was  raised,  and  put  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Ediocard  HUlj  who 

WM joined  by  TVopotomot,  with  100  of  his  warriors.    They  did  not  find  tlie 

Reehahecriuns  unpre])are(l,  but  of  the  pai-tirulars  of  the  meeting  of  the  ad- 

feree  |>artics  we  are  not  iufornied.     Tlie  ov<;nt,  however,  was,  to  the  allies, 

modt  disastrous.     Totavotomoi,  with  tlie  tno.^t  of  his  men,  was  slain,  and  the 

En^ish  suffered  a  total  defeat,  owuig,  it  is  said,  K>  the  criminal  management 

of  Colonel  Hill.    This  oDicer  lost  his  commission,  and  his  property  was 

taken  to  defray  the  losses  sustained  by  the  country.    A  peace  seems  to  have 

been  concluded  with  the  Indians  soon  afler. 
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Cftke  Creek  Indians —Muskogees — Prohibit  the  vse  of  ardent  spirits — Their  rise  and 
importance — Their  origin — Cntawhas — Chikasaus — Cherokees — A  mode  offiattenins 
tkeir  hends — Cwnvlcxion  lighter  than  other  Indians — Seminoles — Ruins  at  Oak- 
midgte  Fields — Ktpedition  of  Soto — Kills  2000  Indians — Laud^mniere — Gourges* 
expedition — Grijalva — Movtot  made  emperor  of  the  Cherokees — Sir  Alexander 
Cmmming — His  travels  among  the  Cherokees — Seven  chiefs  aceonwany  him  to  Eng- 
l/ind — AttakuHakuUA—^iLUAQV^iAU — His  speech  to  the  king — His  death. 

t:n  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  book,  much  has  been  narrated  of  the 
Bouthem  nations  in  general;  and,  in  particular,  of  many  prominent  indi- 
viduals and  events.  It  is  designed,  in  the  j)resent  chapter,  to  speak  more 
particularly  upon  the  events  of  the  great  nation  of  Ci*e^k  Indians. 

It  will  be  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  some  general  account  of  the 
nation,  whose  men  of  eminence  have  been,  and  are  to  be,  noticed ;  for  there 
are  some  facts  that  will  not  necessarily  fall  in  other^vise;  but,  in  such  di- 
sreasion,  if  so  it  should  be  termed,  our  chief  axiom  is  not  overturned,  which 
K|  that  to  write  the  history  of  the  men  of  a  countr)%  is  to  write  the  history 
of  such  country.  The  ix>adcr,  however,  should  be  reminded,  that  a  general 
faiatory  of  a  people  at  one  iM^riod,  will  not  exactly  apply  to  tliem  at  another. 
This  observation  is  not  only  true  with  regard  to  their  political  and  civil  his- 
tory, but  also  in  regard  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  same  nations: 
these  fects  are  true,  both  as  they  regard  people  called  civilized,  as  well  as 
those  calle<l  savage.  Hence,  descriptions  of  tribes  or  nations  by  one  observer, 
at  one  time,  differ  ftoui  those  of  another  at  a  different  period  ;  and  yet  both 
may  be  true  in  the  main  particulan?.  Students,  therefore,  not  aware  of  this 
fiwt,  may  be  disposed  to  iliscredit  writers  for  such  disagreements,  which,  in 
fiu^  are  altogether  imaginary.  But  it  is  time  to  commence  upon  the  imme- 
diate business  of  the  present  cha[)ter. 

The  Creek  Indians  take  their  name  from  that  of  the  country  in  which  they 
live;  that  is,  the  English  gave  them  the  name  of  Creeks,  because  their 
countiy  is  full  of  creeks.  

*  By  the  followins^  preamble  and  resolve  of  ihe  legislature,  all  we  possess,  touching  this 
natter,  is  to  be  paihercd  >-■"  Whereas  information  hath  been  received,  that  many  western  or 
ifiand  Indians  arc  drawn  from  liie  mountains,  and  lately  set  down  near  tlie  falls  of  James 
Rjver^  to  the  ntmibcr  of  6  or  700,  whereby,  upon  many  several  considerations  beior  had,  it  is 
conceived  great  danger  might  ensue  to  this  colony.  This  assembly,  therefore,  do  think  fit 
an^  resolve,  that  these  new  come  Indians  be  in  no  sort  suffered  to  seat  themselves  there,  or 
any  place  near  us,  It  havin<^  cost  so  much  blood  io  expel  and  extirpate  those  perfidious  and 
t/eatherous  Indians,  which  were  there  fornu.Tly.  It  being  so  apt  a  place  to  invade  us,  and 
iwitlto  the  limits,  which,  in  a  just  war,  were  formrriy  contniered  by  us,  and  by  us  rrscr«'cd,  at 
tlie  Aoclusion  of  peace,  with  the  Indians."     Bnrk,  Hist.  Virginia,  ii.  105. 
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The  nation  of  most  importance  amons  the  Creeks  was,  m  1775^  the 
Muskogccs.  Tliat  community,  or  nation,  lixe  the  Iroquois,  was  more  politie 
tlinn  tlieir  neighbors,  and  vastly  increased  their  strength  and  importance  bf 
cucouniging  siiioll  declining  tribes  to  incorporate  themselves  with  them.  At 
one  time,  anotlier  most  wise  resolution  was  adopted  among  them,  which,  abon 
all  others,  should  l)e  mentioned ;  that  was  a  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  aO 
A  kinds  of  tu*dent  spirits  into  their  country.  How  long  this  resolution  was  main- 
tained, or  at  what  i)eriod,  cannot,  at  this  time,  be  stated.  It  was  very  probably 
nt  the  period  of  their  greatest  prosperitv,  which  was  just  before  tlie  breaking 
out  of  the  revolutionary  war.  The  IVIuskogees  had  another  excellent  regulation, 
namely,  the  men  assisted  their  women  in  their  planting  before  setting  out  on 
their  warlike  and  other  expeditions.  This  was  called  the  Creek  nation, 
which,  in  what  was  trailed  its  Ix'St  days,  about  1786,  contained  17,000  aouli;* 
but  they  were  reckoned,  in  1820,  at  20,000. 

Some  have,  latterly,  given  the  name  of  Creeks  only  to  a  part  of  the  nationi 
of  which  we  have  Ix^gun  to  treat ;  but  it  is  here  intended  to  include  under  that 
head,  all  the  trilies  between  the  Savannah  on  the  east,  the  MissisBippi  on  the 
west,  and  the  country  bordering  on  the  Ohio  on  the  north. 

The  following  is  u  specimen  of  their  language,  which  will  answer  tolenfalj 
well  as  a  specimen  of  all  the  southern  languages,  from  Carolina  to  the 
Mississippi : — 

Isti  tsukhvlhpi  laksakat  Tshihofv  inhomitsi  tomis;  momais  fvtnv  opimalM^ 
van  im  afvlski  tomis.  f  In  English,  Lying  lips  are  an  (domination  to  the  Lard; 
but  they  that  deal  truly  are  his  (kligfU. 

The  following  is  Chriktau  reckoning:  Ach^-fa,  1,  Tuklo,  2;  Tuchina,  % 
(Jshta,  4,  Tahlapi,  5,  Ilanuli,  G,  Uutuklo,  7,  Untuchina,  8,  Chakali,  9,  Pokoli,  IflL 
By  prefixing  auh  to  the  names  of  the  digits,  they  arrive  at  20 ;  then,  by  pre- 
fixing PokoH  (10)  to  the  series  of  digits,  tliey  arrive  at  30,  and  bo  on.| 

The  Cherokees  have  now  a  written  language,  and,  l>eforc  the  late  troobki 
with  Georgia,  were  making  good  advancement  in  all  the  useful  ana.  Cm 
of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of  moilern  times  has  been  made  br  • 
Cherokee  Indian,  named  GEoacE  Guess.  His  invention  was  that  of  a  ayllMK 
alphabet  of  the  language  of  liis  nation,  which  he  applied  to  writing  vtt 
unparalleled  succef5s.  Young  Cherokees  learned  by  it  to  write  letters  to  tbor 
friends  in  three  days'  time ;  and  although  the  inventor  us<?d  a  part  of  die 
Knglisii  alphabet  in  making  up  his  own,  yet  he  was  acquainted  with  noodxr 
language  but  the  Cherokee.  This  invention  was  brought  to  maturity  in  18K 
Two  years  after,  a  newspaper,  called  the  CnEaoxEE  Phcenix,  was  estahUriMi 
in  the  Cherokee  nation,  pnnted  chiefly  in  Cherokee,  with  an  Enjriiah  trmri^ 
tion.  §  Being  considered  an  independent  nation,  they  instituted  a  fonn  of 
government  similar  to  that  of  the  iJnited  States. 

It  \vas  some  time  after  the  Natchez  masFacred  the  French,  that  tlie  priiici|Hl 
nation  of  Creeks,  the  Muskogee??,  begun  to  rise  into  importance.  For  a  time 
after  that  memorable  event,  the  countr}'  of  the  Natchez  was  desolate;  bat 
when  some  years  had  elapsed,  a  tribe  seated  themselves  there,  and  it  became 
the  seat  of  a  i)owerfid  nation ;  and  this  >\7is  the  Muskogees.  That  nstim, 
like  the  ancient  Romans,  hod,  in  about  30  years,  extended  their  dominiofli 
over  a  fertile  country  near  200  miles  square ;  had  3500  bow-men,  and  50  con- 
hiidemble  towns.  They  had  dominion  also  over  one  town  of  the  ShawaneB& 
Their  chief  places  were  upon  the  branches  of  the  Alabama  and  the  Apelichi- 
cola  rivers ;  the  people  uj>on  the  latter  Iwing  called  the  lower  Creeks,  '^lil^ 
OS  well  OS  the  other  nations  whom  we  call  Creeks,  are  generalh'  supposed  to 
have  originally  come  from  the  south  or  south-west ;  but  the  Indiana  them- 
sf?lves  l)cTieve,  or  pretend  to  believe,  that  they  came  from  the  east,  or  place  of 
the  Sim's  rishig ;  concemhig  which  opinion  we  may  observe  once  for  all,  tbn 
it  most  i)robably  had  the  same  origin  amon?  all  ignorant  people,  which  an» 
from  no  other  than  a  desire  that  others  should  thii£  tliem  descended  from  Ae 

*  It  is  common  to  reckon  a  third  warriors. 

t  This  specimen  I  take  from  a  little  volume,  called  the  **  Muskoeee  (Creek) 
published  in  Boston,  1836,  by  the  Am.  Board  of  Com.  for  Foreign  MissioDi. 
t  Choktau  Arithmetic,  printed  as  above. 
^  Hut.  Misriont,  ii,  S6^^~'Murionary  Hendd, 
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;  that  being  the  moet  glorious  and  noble  orimn  of  which  they  could  con- 
ceive. Indeed,  such  is  not  altogether  unnatural;  for  tliat  luminary  quickens 
and  enlivens  everv  thing  that  has  life,  whether  animal  or  vegetable. 

Beside  the  Muskogees,  the  Kataulmhs,  or  Catawbos,  Cherokees,  Choktaus, 
and  Chikasaiis,  were  other  numerous  tribes  spread  over  the  great  country 
of  which  we  have  spoken. 

The  Kataubolis  and  the  Chikasaus  were  very  warlike ;  but  their  vicinity  to    V 
Europeans  was  as  detrimental  to  them,  and  even  more  so,  than  their  own 
exterminating  wars ;  for,  as  in  ritlier  cases,  as  soon  as  an  intercourse  com- 
menced, degradation  and  ruin  followed. 

The  Cherokees  have  withstood  the  deletcry  eflfocts  of  civilization  much     ^ 
beyond  what  can  be  said  of  any  other  tribe  of  Indians.    Their  country  is 
chiefly  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee ;   but  tlioy  occupy  also  tlie 
western  port  of  the  state  of  G<K)rgia.     Before  the  war  of  1812,  their  country     , 
covered  514,000  square  miles.*     Numlwrs  of  this  tribe  have  emigrated  to    "^ 
Arkansaw. 

The  Choktaus  possessed  a  country'  not  so  filled  with  creeks  and  rivers  as 
the  Muskogees.  This  circumstance,  it  is  said,  was  a  great  hinderoiice  to  their 
piXMiperity ;  for  in  their  wars  with  their  neighbors,  they  suffered  greatly  fn)m 
their  ignonince  of  swimming.  There  were  Upper  and  Lower  Choktau  towns ; 
die  fbnner  were  situated  al>out  IfiO  miles  from  the  Chikasaiis,  and  the  latter 
about  200  above  New  Orleans.  The  people  of  this  nation  flattened  their  heads 
by  wearing  bags  of  sand  on  them,f  and,  according  to  Father  Henneinn,l  the 
beads  of  all  the  Indians  upon  the  Mississippi  are  flutter  thaif  those  or  Canada. 
ft  is  said  also  that  they  are  of  a  lighter  complexion ;  but  this  has  reference 
onlv  to  the  Muskogees,  according  to  some  writers.  The  Choktaus  princi- 
pally inhabit  Mississippi.  They  were,  in  1820,  set  down  at  25,000  souls,  and 
are  rather  increasing. 

The  Chik&«>aus  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  as  it  was  a  custom  among  the  Creeks  for  their  unoccupied  lands  to  bo 
taken  by  any  that  came  among  them,  as  emigrants,  the  Chikasaus  found  no 
obstacles  in  the  Mray  of  establishing  themselves  on  this  side  the  Missinsippi. 
Where  they  first  established  themselves  is  unknown,  but  in  1770  they  were  a 
powerful  and  warlike  nation,  and  were  seated  upon  the  western  branches  of 
Ufi  Mobile.  The  tribe  of  Yozoos  belonged  to  this  nation.  Tlie  Chika.saus 
nude  in  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  They  do  not  exceed  41X)0 
in  number. 

The  Seminolcs  were  a  nation  made  up  similar  to  many  others,  an<l  chiefly 
of  Muskogees.  The  Creeks  called  them  Seminoles,  which  sigiiifled  wUJy 
because  they  had  estranged  themselves  from  their  former  country'.  This 
nation  was  princinally  seated,  40  years  ago,  upon  the  rivers  A{>aluchicola  and 
Flinty  and  had  a  large  town  on  Calos  Bay,  on  the  west  side  of  Eiu3t  Florida. 
Tflhey  now  reside  in  Florida,  a  scattered  remnant  of  about  1200. 

irine  naraes  alone  of  the  diflerent  clans  or  tribes  of  tlK'se  nations  would  All 
■Bveral  pages,  and  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enumerate  them  ;  we  shall  therc- 
IbrBi  after  some  general  obser\'ations,  puss  to  the  consideration  of  those  (chiefs 
wlio  have  been  conspicuous. 

There  are  upon  tne  east  bank  of  the  Oakmulge,  near  its  confluence  with 
dia  Ocone,  beautiful  flelds,  extensively  known  as  the  Ookinulge  fields  ;  they  ' 
■re  upon  the  rich  low  lands  of  the  river,  and  u]»on  the  elevated  part  of  them 
■re  yet  visible  remains  of  a  town.  These  fields  extend  20  miles  along  the  river. 
The  Creek  Indians  give  this  account  of  them,  namely,  that  here  was  the  place 
ifliere  they  first  set  down  afler  crossing  tlie  Mississippi ;  that  their  journey 
Cmm  the  west  had  been  attended  with  incredible  suilering,  and  tliut  they  were 
at  every  step  by  various  liostile  bands  of  Indians,  and  that  on  reach - 


*  Dr.  Morse's  Report. 

t  Adaxr^^*  As  toon  as  the  child  is  horn,  the  nurse  provitJes  a  rrnfile  or  wooden  case,  bol- 
'loiped  and  fashioned,  to  receive  the  infant,  lyings  prostrate  on  its  hark,  that  part  of  the  case 
vAmiv  the  bead  reposes,  being  fashioned  like  a  brick-mould.  In  this  |>ortablc  machine  tha 
itito  boy  b  fixed,  a  bagof  sand  being  laid  on  his  forehead."— /farfntm,  515. 

i  New  Discovery,  176. 
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ing  this  place  they  fortified  themsolvesy  aud  could  proceed  no  further,  and  at 
lengtli  goiued  grouud  and  became  conquerors  in  their  turn. 

There  arc  few  greater  curiosities  in  the  south,  tlian  the  great  highways  oi 
roads,  wliicli,  50  years  ago,  struck  the  traveller  with  surprise.  In  West  Floridi 
they  arc  st^ll  easily  traced  for  near  50  miles  in  a  strai^t  line  upon  the  Oklo- 
koiioy  River.  All  history  is  silent  about  them ;  and  it  is  a  sLn^ilar  iact'llial 
the  Iiidiaus  will  make  no  use  of  them,  but  studiously  make  their  paths  in  any 
o;h?T  direction.  * 

The  country  of  tho  soutlicrn  Indians  has  suffered  in  some  respects  as  much 
;is  Koine  part?  of  South  America;  it  having  been  traversed  audf  overrun  fiua 
tim  '■  to  time  by  luinds  of  mercenary  whites.  In  the  year  1538,  JFWdinani^ 
Sotoj  witli  a  cominissiou  from  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  sailed  with  a  couid- 
cr;i!)l<*  fleet  for  America.  He  was  a  rortuguese  gentleman,  and  had  been 
Willi  Piz(irro  in  the  conquest  (as  it  is  called)  of  Peru.  His  commission  con- 
.srinit:(l  him  governor  of  Cuba  and  general  of  Florida,  f  Although  lie  sailed 
fronj  St.  Lur^r  ia  15:38,  he  did  not  land  in  Florida  |  imtil  May,  1539.  With 
about  1000  men,  213  of  whom  were  provided  with  horses,  be  undertook  the 
conquest  of  Florida  and  countries  adjacent  Afler  cutting  their  way  in  vin- 
ous directions  tlirougli  numerous  tribes  of  Indians,  traversing  neariy  1000 
miles  of  country,  losiujr  a  great  part  of  their  army,  their  general  died  upm 
tlii:  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  an(l  the  survivors  were  obliged  to  build  vemi 
ill  which  to  d(*tsC(?ud  the  river ;  which,  when  they  had  done,  they  sailed  ftr 
Mt.'xico.  This  expedition  was  five  vears  in  coming  to  nothing,  and  bringiiig 
ruin  upon  its  piriormcrs.  A  popufous  Indian  town  at  this  tmie  stood tt or 
ii(.>ar  the  moutii  of  the  Mobile,  of  which  Soloes  army  had  possessed  themaehcL 
Their  intercourse  with  the  Lidiaus  was  at  first  friendly,  but  at  length  a  chief 
was  insulted,  which  bi'ou^r||t  on  hostilities.  A  battle  was  fought,  in  whid^il 
is  said,  iJOOO  Indians  were  killed,  and  83  Spaniards. 

We  shall  not  attenqit  here  to  go  more  into  detail  concerning  the  band  of 
marauding  Spaniards  under  Soto^  as  it  will  answer  the  present  purponiB 
oI):»iTve,  that  what  has  just  l>eeu  related,  is  but  one  of  the  many  buicbmi 
connnittcd  by  that  tMuid ;  and,  moreover,  our  accounts  arc  ratlier  indiftiael 
upon  the  whole  affair,  and  savor  much  of  exaggeration. 

The  Fn'nch,  under  RerU  de  LaiidonnierCj  settled  in  Florida  in  156l|  nev 
where  Pensacola  was  smce  built  The  Spaniards  claimed  the  coimti7,aBd 
hence  the  bloody  wars  which  followed.  This  first  settlement  of  the  Frend^ 
])rojected  by  Ailminil  Co/igTii,  was  soon  broken  up  by  the  Siwniards:  tiwy, 
in  the  bib^est  and  most  savagi;  marmer,  murdered  the  whole  colony.  A 
religious  war  at  this  period  distractt^d  the  French  nation,  and  tbisoutnaB 
would  have  riunained  unrevenged,  but  for  the  indignation  of  an  individBiL 
In  15()7,  JJomvw^ue  de  Gourfffjf  sailed  to  Florida,  took  three  forts  from  the 
Spaniards,  [)ut  the  men  to  tlie  sword,  and  hanged  all  the  other  settlcn  be 
could  lliid.  §  A  French  ^rrison  was  again  established,  but,  being  left  withoa 
protection,  was  soon  retaken  by  the  Si)aniards,  who  remained  uoastcn  of  the 
country  for  more  than  a  hundn^d  j'ears.  || 

From  these  transactions  of  antiquity,  we  must  descend  to  times  nearer  OB 
own.  In  the  year  1730,  Sir  Alexander  Cumming  travelled  among  ihesouthen 
Indians,  and  from  wliost*  account  we  are  able  to  give  several  interesting  pv- 
ticuhirs.  At  this  period,  he  relates  that  tlie  Cherokee  nation  was  govenied 
by  seven  Mother  Towns,  each  of  which  chose  a  kin?  to  preside  over  them 
and  their  de])endants.    He  was  elected  out  of  certain  families,  and  tlie  descent 

^  nmianu's  W.  Florida,  32. 

t  Chaudon  tie  Dehndine,  Nouvcau  Diet.  Historiquc,  art.  Soto. 

\  "  So  cnllefl,  l)ecau.so  it  was  first  discovered  by  ihc  Spaniards  on  Palme-Sunday^  or,  m 
the  most  iutcqsrct,  Easter-day,  which  Uicy  call  Pasqua  Florida,  and  not,  as  Thaut  wiili^ 
ior  the  flourishing  verdure  thereof  Purchas,  7G9.  Modem  writers  of  discoveries  wtnlddB 
better  were  tliey  to  look  more  to  the  sources  of  information. 

$  See  an  animated  account  of  tliese  l>loody  affairs  in  Johnson^ t  Life  of  Geneial  (SrtmL 
u  480,  d£^. 

IDuoratz,  i.  I3— 3.  Juan  de  Grijalva  discovered  the  countr}'  upon  tbe  Gulf  of  Skadnii 
8,  (Hirrera,  ii.  199,)  and  some  report  that  he  carried  off  Indians  as  slaves.  (See  HiP 
lianu's  Florida,  90.)  But  we  are  not  aware  that  the  fact  is  elsewhere  recorded.  Htrf09i 
though  very  mmute,  does  not  name  it.    Purchas  (813)  agree*  with  him 
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was  rpgH^1(^d  only  on  tlio  mother's  side.  These  mother  iovona  were,  according 
to  Sir  Jilexander,  Tannussie,  Kcttoooli,  Ustenory,  Telliquo,  Elstootowie,  Kcyo- 
wee,  and  Nooyeoee.  Four  of  these;  towns  were  without  kings  at  this  time, 
they  having  died.  Some  towns  had  princes,  as  our  author  called  tliem; 
namely,  Toniasso,  one ;  Settecho,  one ;  Tassettchc^e,  one ;  Iwatwee,  one ;  Tel- 
liquo,  two;  Tannassie,  two;  Caimostee,  one;  Cowce,  one. 

The  chief  Moytoy  was  cullerl  emperor,  and  presided  over  the  soveii  towns, 
in  1730.  His  residence  was  at  Tellifpio.  On  the  3  April,  this  yoar,  deputies 
from  all  {uirts  of  the  nation  met  at  Netpiassie,  and  in  pres4*ncc  of  Sir 
Jiltxamler  Cutnming  and  12  other  Englishnitin,  ricclared  Moiftoy  eiii|>oror;  he 
having  l)eeu  nominated  hy  Sir  JlUxandtr.*  The  nation  cons<>nted  to  ntcoivo 
Mcytoy  as  their  king,  nrovided  he  was  held  accountid>lc  to  s^ir  Jllexamkr.  At 
the  ceremony  of  declaring  Moytou  king  or  emperor,  hy  whns<j  order  Sir 
Jiiexamler  was  placed  in  a  chair,  himself  and  the  conjun-rs  standing  al)out 
him,  and  a  throng  of  UTirriors  *' stroked  him  with  13  e^igles' tails,  and  their 
8ingt>rs  sung  from  morning  till  night."  Aller  this  was  done  with,  he  made  a 
filH'Ccli  to  the  great  concourse  of  Indians ;  in  which,  among  a  good  deal  iK'sides, 
lie  dis[»]aycd  Uie  power  nnd  goodness  of  the  king  beyond  the  great  water ; 
and  "required  i^fovtoj^  and  all  the  head  warriors  to  acknowledge  themselves 
dutiful  subjects  and  sons  to  King  George,^  ^i\\\  which  they  did  on  their  kn(M.'s, 
calling  upon  every  thing  that  was  terrible  to  them  to  destroy  them,  and  that 
thev  might  become  no  jHiople,  if  they  violated  their  oromise  and  obedience." 

"fhe  next  day,  4  April,  "the  cmwn  was  brougtit  from  great  Tannassie, 
Mrbi<ih,  with  five  eagles'  tails  and  fi)ur  sc^ilps  of  their  enemies,  Moytoy  pre- 
sented to  Sir  Alexander  J  imimwerin^  him  to  lay  the  same  at  his  majesty's  feet." 
The  conjurers  were  well  pleased  with  the  English  l)aron,  and  told  him  they 
would  follow  all  his  directions.  "  That  when  he  letl  them  they  would  still 
consider  him  as  present  in  tJie  person  of  Moytoy  of  Telliquo,  who  would 
punctually  do  what  he  had  bid."  Sir  Akxander  was  now  at  Taimassie,  400 
miles  fnim  Charleston,  according  to  his  reckoning,  and  ha<l  but  15  days  to 
arrive  there  in,  to  go  for  England  in  the  Fox  nian-of  war,  which  wiuii  then  to 
■ail.  He  therefore  asked  Moytoy  if  the  Indians  could  travel  there  in  so  short 
a  time  on  foot  The  chief  said  it  might  be  done,  and  that  he  would  have 
accompanied  him,  but  for  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  wife,  and  re(jueste<l  him 
to  choose  such  as  he  desired  from  among  his  |>eople,  to  go  witli  hnn.  f 

Accordingly,  Sir  Alexander  chose,  as  evidences  of  what  had  happened, 
Skijagusi<m  the  head  warrior  of  Tassetchie,  "a  man  of  great  jiower  and 
interest,  who  bad  a  right  to  bo  a  king,"  AttakullakulUtj  and  Otassite,  or  Om/o- 
cite,  a  third  warrior,  Collannahy  a  fourth ;  "  and  fr(»m  'Fannassie,  the  remotest 
town  of  the  country*,  he  took  ClogoUtah  and  Oukanaekah^^  warriors."  About 
S23  miles  from  Charleston  they  met  with  the  warrior  Ounakannotcijte,  a 
firiend  of  these  chiefs,  "who  had  just  come  from  the  Kattarln*  nation,  and 
desired  to  go  along  with  his  countrymen,  to  which  Sir  Alexander  consented." 

Thev  went  on  £)ard  the  Fox,  a  man-of-war,  an<1  sailed  froin  Charleston 
Bay  4 May,  and  arrived  at  Dover  5  June;  thus  i>erforming  a  passage  across 
the  Atlantic  in  a  mouth  and  a  day,  in  1730,  not  nmch  inferior  to  what  is  done 
now-a-days.    At  Dover  Sir  Mexander  "  took  post  to  London,  with  the  crown 

•  This  part  of  the  Kcntcncc  is  upon  the  authority  t>f  a  good  writer,  {Hewatt,  Hist.  Carolina^ 
ii.  5,)  but  Sir  Alexander  does  not  say  quite  as  much  in  his  account. 

t  MovAoy  was  a  bitter  enemy  aftcVwards.  In  1758  he  went  with  his  warriors  to  a  place 
called  Staliquo,  and  killed  sevcnil  whites,  without,  as  wa«  said,  any  provocatiuu.  Hf^paUf 
ii.290. 

t  Or  Kitagtista.  Tliis  chief  was  one  of  the  sct^en,  as  will  appear  immediately  onward, 
although  Sir  AUxander,  in  his  communication,  docs  not  name  him.  Neither  does  he  name 
AttalnUlakulla,  or  Outaxaite ;  yet  it  is  certain  they  were  both  in  England,  and  we  believe  at 
tlus  time :  they  make  up  the  number  strven^  with  those  named  iu  his  own  narrative.  That 
AWdndlakuUa  was,  see  Heicatt,  ii.  '^1,  and  Wynm,  ii.  280,  n.  We  can  onlv  account  for  the 
Manks  ib  the  narrative,  by  supposing  that  Sir  AUjranders  amanuensis  diJ  not  understand 
him,  (for  be  did  not  write  himselt,)  and  the  enumeration  of  the  chiefs  which  he  took  with  him, 
is  tery  bluoderinff.  Thus,  aAer  naming  one  only,  it  is  set  down,  "  and  — — ^— ^^— 
•  Aira  warrior,"  &<*. 

&  Perhaps  Ockonostotaf  who  was  called  the  great  warrior  of  the  Cherokee  nation.    HetoaU, 
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of  the  Cherokee  nation,  leaving  the  Indians  behind  to  come  up  ^th  the 
of- war.  He  let  the  spcretar>'  of  state  immediatelv  know  that  he  had  full 
from  that  nation  to  lay  tiieir  crown  at  his  majesty's  feet,  and  that  he  had  brooglit 
over  seven  Indirin  chiefs,  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth.  His  majesty  was  tr^ 
cioiisly  pleased  to  order  Sir  Alexander  to  bring  in  his  people  to  the  installatioiL 
the  18th  of  June,  where  they  were  extremely  suriirised  at  tlic  magnifircDce  « 
every  thin<u:  alKJiit  them:  they  comi>arcd  the  king  and  queen  to  tJio  sun, the 
princes  to  the  stars,  and  themselves  to  nothing.  On  the  22d  of  June,  Sir 
Alexander  was  introduced  to  his  majt«ty,  and  upon  his  knee,  in  presence  of 
the  court,  declaR'd  the  full  power  he  had  received,  the  Indian  chieft  afl 
kneeling  at  the  same  time,  as  a  testimony  of  their  submission  and  ajiprobatkn. 
Sir  Alexander  laid  the  crown  of  the  Cherokee  nation  at  his  majesty  s  feel,  with 
tlie  five  eagles'  tails,  as  an  emblem  of  his  majesty's  sovereignty,  auci  four  scahii 
of  Indian  enemies ;  all  which  his  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  atxept  ot" 

While  in  England,  they  made  a  treaty  with  the  king,  every  article  of  which 
was  accom{)nnied,  on  his  part,  with  presents  of  some  sort  or  other :  such  ii 
cloth,  guns,  vermilion,  hatchets,  knives,  &c.  This  treaty  was  dated  at  White- 
hall, 7  Sentemlier,  17IW,  and  from  it  we  get  the  names  of  the  seven  chie&  It 
begins,  "  >Vhen?a8  you,  Scataqusta  Oukah,  chief  of  the  town  of  Taaaeit; 
you,  ScALiLosKEN  Ketagusta  ;  you,  Tethtowe  ;  you,  Clogoittab  ;  yoa, 
GoLANNAii ;  you,  I'^NNACONOT ;  you,  OucoDNACou,  have  been  deputed  by  the 
whoh;  nation  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  to  come  to  Great  Britain,"  •  &c.  After 
die  tri\'in  was  finished,  a  certified  copy  was  pn'sented  to  the  chiefs  by  Sir 
Alexander  Cumminfr ;  njjon  which  Skijagvstah,  in  the  name  of  the  whole^ 
made  the  following  s|K»ech  : — 

"  We  an'  come  hither  from  a  mountainous  place,  where  nothing  but  deft- 
ness is  to  he  li>nn(l ;  hut  we  arc  now  in  a  place  where  there  is  ligliL  Then 
was  a  p<*rson  in  our  country,  he  gave  us  a  yellow  token  of  warlike  honor, 
which  is  lel>  with  Moytoy  of  Telliquo,  and  as  warriors  wo  received  it  Ifa 
came  to  us  like  a  wamor  ii*om  you.  A  man  he  is ;  his  talk  is  upright,  and  the 
token  he  left  preserves  his  memorj''  among  us.  We  look  ujion  you  as  if  the 
great  kinjr  wen;  pn^sent ;  we  love  you  as  representing  the  great  king.  We 
shall  die  in  the  same  way  of  thinking.  The  crown  of  our  nation  is  diffennl 
from  that  which  the  greut  King  George  wears,  and  from  that  we  saw  in  the 
tower.  But  to  us  it  is  all  one.  The  chain  of  friendship  shall  he  carried  le 
our  ])eople.  We  look  u]>on  the  great  King  Georee  as  the  sun,  and  as  our 
father,  and  uiwn  ourselves  as  his  children.  For  though  we  are  red,  aud  jvn 
arc  white,  yet  onr  hands  and  hearts  are  joined  together.  W'lien  we  sliali  liarB 
acquainted  our  }>eople  with  what  wc  have  seen,  our  children  from  genentioo 
to  generation  will  always  remember  it.  In  war  we  shall  always  be  one  with 
you.  The  enemies  of  the  great  king  shall  he  our  enemies.  Ftis  people  and 
ours  shall  be  one,  and  shall  die  together.  We  came  hither  naked  and  poorei 
the  worms  of  the  earth,  but  you  have  every  thing,  and  we  that  have  nothing 
must  love  you,  and  will  never  break  the  chain  of  friendship  which  is  betwen 
us.  Here  stands  the  governor  of  Carolina,  whom  we  know.f  This  smiB 
TO\KiX  we  show  you  is  all  that  we  have  to  bhid  our  slaves  with,  and  it  may  be 
broken.  But  have  iron  chains  for  yours.  However  if  we  catch  your  davei^ 
we  will  bind  them  as  well  as  we  c^n,  and  deliver  them  to  our  frieDds,  and  nke 
no  pay  for  it.  We  have  looked  round  for  the  person  that  was  in  our  countiy 
— ^lie  is  not  liert^ :  However,  wc  must  say  he  talked  uprighdy  to  us,  and  we 
shall  never  forget  him.  Your  white  people  may  very  safely  build  houses  neer 
us.  We  shall  hurt  nothing  that  lielongs  to  them,  K)r  we  are  children  of  one 
father,  the  gn^at  king,  and  sliall  live  and  din  together.** 

When  Skijafrustah  had  proceeded  thus  for,  he  laid  his  feathers  upon  a  tabk^ 
and  closed  as  follows : — 

*  Report  of  the  Commissioners  (1736)  on  the  Aflairs  of  Georgia,  p.  53. — If  AUakmUakdk 
were  amoii^  these  chiefs,  he  went  under  another  name,  as  did  also  Otttacite.  See  a  lew  pigll 
forward. 

t  There  was  at  this  time  no  governor,  thou^i  Robert  Johnson  was  nominally  mch.  Is  IW 
the  government  of  Carolina  was  delivered  to  tne  crown  of  England,  for  atHHit  £17,000.  '~'^ 
toitwas  reappointed  in  1731. 

t  String  or  wanipuro,  probably. 
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^  This  IB  our  way  of  talking,  which  is  the  same  thing  to  us  as  your  letters  in 
the  book  are  to  you,  and  to  you,  beloved  men,  we  deliver  tliese  feathers  in 
oonfirmation  of  all  wo  have  said." 

In  October,  the  Indians  embarked  at  Portsmouth  with  Mr.  JohnsoUj  the 
governor  of  Carolina,  for  their  own  country,  and  in  the  same  ship  in  which 
Uiey  went  over. 

Skijaguaiahy  or,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  KUtagtutOf  ^vraa  brother  of 
OweconnosioiOj  or  the  ffrcat  warrior,  and  also  chief  of  Chote.  He  lived  to  be 
very  okl,  and  died  in  May,  1768. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Seitlemeni  of  Carolina  and  Georgia — ^Tomocricri  receives  the  Enfflisk — Goes  to  Eng 
Imnd  widk  General  Ogletliorpc — Makes  a  speech  to  the  King — His  death — IVar  wUk 
ike  laniards — Outacitie — Malaciity — Attakullakdlla — Indians  murdered 
— Attasullasulla  prevents  retaliation  uvon  whites  in  his  power — Cherokee  War 
k^ns — Governor  Littleton's  expedition — Imprisons  their  Embassadors — TTiey  are 
nuusaered — Colonel  Montgomery  sent  against  them — Battle  near  Keotoee — Chero- 
keen  take  Fort  London — Sil(!>uce — Saves  the  life  of  Colonel  Byrd — Colonel  Grant 
mihduss  the  Cherokfes,  and  they  make  peace  with  the  whites — Ciilucco. 

The  presumption  is  pretty  strongly  supported,  that  Sir  fValUr  RaUrh  visited 
the  southern  shores  of  North  America.  When  General  OgUthorpt  landed  in 
Georgia,  in  1732,*  O.  S.,  and  communicated  to  the  Indians  the  contents  of  a 
loumal  of  Sir  Widta^s^  they  seemed  to  have  a  tradition  of  him,  which  they  had 
midly  cherished ;  altliough,  if  the  person  they  met  were  Kaleghj  a  hundred 
years  bad  elapsed  since  he  was  there.  They  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Oglethorpe  a 
place  near  Vamacraw  bluff,  since  Charleston,  on  which  was  a  largo  mound, 
m  which  was  buried,  they  said,  a  chief  who  had  talked  with  Sir  /^m^er  Ralegh 
npon  that  spot  The  chief  had  requested  his  people  to  bury  him  there,  that 
Cbejplace  might  be  kept  in  veneration. 

1X>MOCHICHI  was  the  principal  chief,  or  Mico,  as  chiefs  were  called,  of  a 
■mall  band  of  Creeks  and  \  nmasees,  who,  having  in  some  way  offended  their 
eountrvmen,  fled  their  country,  and  ^  wandered  about  in  the  woods  some  time, 
until  about  1732,  when  they  l)egged  leave  of  this  govenunent  to  sit  down  on 
the  high  land  of  YamacraWj  on  the  south  side  of  Suvunnali  river,  at  or  near 
the  place  where  the  new  town  of  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  is  now  situated."  f 
They  consisted  of  but  17  or  18  families,  and  their  first  chief  apj)cars  to  have 
been  called  Bocachee.  Several  chief  men,  of  various  tribes,  came  to  welcome 
the  English,  immediately  afler  thiMr  arrival.  ^  They  were  as  follows :  From 
the  tribe  of  Coweeta,  Yahan-lakety  their  king,  or  mico ;  Essaboo,  their  warrior, 
the  son  of  Otd-brim,  lately  dead,  whom  the  Spaniards  called  emperor  of  the 
Creeks,  with  eight  men  and  two  women  attendants.  From  the  trine  of  Cusse- 
taa,  CussetOy  their  mico ;  Tatchiqiiatchi,  their  head  warrior,  with  four  attendants. 
From  the  tribe  of  Owseecheys,  Ogeese,  the  mico,  or  war  king ;  NtathUndk' 
fo  and  Ougachiy  two  chief  men,  with  three  attendants.  From  the  tribe  of 
Cheecbaws,  OuihleteboOj  their  mico,  ThlatUho-thlukee,  Pigeer,  Sootamilkiy  war 
captains,  with  three  attendants.  From  the  tril)e  of  Kchetas,  ChiUabeeche  and 
Robinj  two  war  captains,  (the  latter  was  bred  among  tlie  EngliHh,)  with  four 
attendants.  From  the  tnhe  of  Polachucolas,  GtUattee,  their  head  warrior,  and 
ftre  attendants.  From  the  tril)c  of  Oconas,  Oueeka^humpa,  called  by  tlie  Eng- 
IStkk  Long-kingf  Kbowoo,  a  warrior.  From  the  tribe  of  Eufaule,  Tomaundf  heiui 
warrior,  and  uiree  attendants. 

*  Many  geDtlemen  in  Enrland  contributed,  io  variou8  ways,  this  vear,  for  the  advancement 
af  the  colony ;  some  in  cattle,  some  in  labor,  some  in  provisions,  and  others  as  soldiers.  The 
COirtributioo  of  one  gentleman,  for  iLs  singularity,  shall  be  mentioned.  "  Mr.  flume  gave  u 
iflvar  boat  and  spoon  for  the  first  child  bom  in  Georgia,  which  being  bom  of  Mrs.  ClosCf  wero 
giwa  aceordi^gly." — Commissioners*  Report  on  Georgia  Affairs^  p.  1 19. 

*  RcfMift  of  IM  ComiiiiMiooen,  ut  supra,  11,  116,  117. 
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*^  The  Indians  Ix'ing  all  scatud,  OuetkachMmpOj  a  very  tall  old  man,  sUnn^ 
and  made  a  speccli,  wLicIi  wan  inteqireted  by  Mr.  Jflggan  and  Mr.  Muagra^ 
in  whicli  ho  said  all  the  lauds  to  the  southward  of  Savannah  River  beEoofBd 
to  the  Creeks,  lie  said,  tlie  Indians  were  pour,  but  the  same  Power  that  gme 
the  FiUgliHh  breatli,  gave  them  breath  also.  That  that  Power  had  given  the 
Kuglit$h  the  nios<t  wisdom.  That,  as  they  had  come  to  instruct  them,  ihey  iboiiU 
have  all  the  lands  which  tiiey  did  not  use  themselves.  That  this  waa  not  only 
his  mind,  but  the  minds  of  the  eight  to>vus  of  Creeks,  who  bad,  after  conwh- 
ing  together,  sent  some  of  their  chief  men  with  skins,  which  was  their  weahlL 
At  this  period  of  Ouiekachumpd*8  speech,  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  eufat 
towns  brought  each  a  bundle  of  buck's  skins,  and  laid  them  down  before  Mr. 
Oglethorpe,  Then  the  chief  said,  '^  These  are  the  best  things  tee  possess^  hut  we 
give  iliem  xcilh  a  good  hiart.  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  Tomochicfai,  mtf 
his  people.  He  is  my  kinsman,  and,  tliough  he  was  banished  from,  his  furfum,  he 
is  a  good  man  and  a  great  tcarrior.  It  was  on  account  of  his  wisdom  andjusiictf 
that  the  banished  men  chose  him  their  king.  1  hear  that  the  Chtrokees  hate 
killed  some  Englishmen.  If  you  [addressing  Mr.  Ogletliorpe]  will  eommaad  ai^ 
xce  xoUl  go  against  them  with  all  our  forte,  kill  their  people,  and  destrmf  Ikcar 
living.'" 

when  Oueekachumpa  had  done  speaking.  Tomoclnchi  drew  near  with  hb 
men,  and,  af^er  making  a  low  bow,  said, — **'  I  urns  a  banished  manj  and  I  ame 
here  poor  and  helpless  to  look  for  good  land  near  the  tombs  of  my  ancestarSf  ad 
when  you  came  to  this  plact,  I  feared  you  would  drive  us  away  ;  Jor  we  were  wA 
and  wanted  com.  Bui  you  confirmed  our  land  to  us,  and  gave  usfoodJ*  Tbt 
otlier  chiefs  spoke  in  the  sai.^e  manner  as  Oueekachumpa  had,  ana  then  agreed 
upon  and  executed  an  ajuicab^e  treaty. 

By  the  assistance  of  liia  inter^^reter,  Mary  Musgrove,  General  OgUihorpelad 
iK'.en  able  to  draw  together,  at  oi  e  time,  5b  chiefs  from  the  upper  and  kma 
Creek  towns,  and,  by  his  conciliator}'  conduct,  had  secured  their  friendalifL 
He  next  resolved  to  take  a  deputation  of  them  to  England,  hoping  whaitbcr 
might  witness  and  experience  there,  would  result  in  lasting  beuefita  to  bstt 
their  nations  and  th(*  English.  Accordingly,  mcasui*cs  having  been  takea  ftr 
the  furtlierauce  of  this  jjroject,  the  general  and  the  Indian  cliiefs  cmbailnd 
for  England,  in  the  Aldborougli  man-of-war,  and  arrived  at  Sl  liclka^  ii 
tiie  Ma  of  Wight,  l(j  June,  1734.  The  names  of  the  Indians  were  Toao- 
cuicHi,  Senawki,  liis  consort,  and  Toonakowi,  the  prince,  his  uephev; 
also  IfiLLispiLLi,  a  war  captain,  and  Apakowts&i,  Stimalkcui,  Sixtoccb, 
lIiNuuiTJii,  and  Umpuychi,  five  otlier  chiefs,  with  their  interpreter. 

Immediately  alter  their  arrival,  orders  were  given  for  preparing  P'V 
habits  for  them,  hi  order  to  their  behig  iutroduc^^d  at  court.  TliishanBi 
been  done.  Sir  Clement  Cotterel,  knight,  master  of  tlie  ceremonies,  was  seu^ 
August  J,  with  three  of  the  king's  coaches,  drawn  by  six  horses  each,  to  dn 
Gi>or^ia  otBce,  where  tlie  chiefs,  all  except  one,  were  taken  in  and  carried  to 
Kensnigton,  where  their  introduction  to  his  majesty,  King  George  XL,  took 
place.  The  one*  lefl  at  the  Georgia  oilice  was  siclc  with  tlie  small-po^  of 
which  he  die<i  the  next  day.  Tomochichi,  ailer  presenting  the  king  with  kt- 
eral  eagle's  feathers,  which  were  considered,  by  his  nation,  the  most  reqiedfiil 
present  they  could  send,  delivered  the  following  speech  to  his  majesty: — 

'^  This  day  I  see  the  majesty  of  your  face,  the  greatness  of  your  houie,  aad 
the  number  of  your  people.  I  am  come  for  the  good  of  the  whole  nation  of 
the  Creeks,  to  renew  the  peace  they  had  long  ago  made  with  the  Enelish.  I 
um  come  over  in  my  old  days ;  and,  though  I  cannot  hve  to  see  any  adiintiir 
to  myself,  I  am  come  for  the  good  of  the  cliildrcn  of  all  the  nations  of  w 
Upper  and  Lower  Creeks,  tliat  they  may  be  mstructed  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  English.  These  are  the  feathers  of  the  co^l^-S  which  is  the  swiftest  of 
birds,  and  who  flieth  all  round  our  nations.  These  feathers  arc  a  sign  of 
peace  in  our  land,  and  we  have  brought  tliem  over  to  leave  them  witnyoB, 
great  king,  as  a  sign  of  everlasting  peace.    O !  great  king,  whatsoever 


*  Ills  wife  was  tbo  iuterprctcr,  according  to  AT  Calif  i.  35,  who  was  a  half  bieed 
Mary.     Oglethorpe  fir&t  purchased  her  fnend&hip  wilh  prescuU,  and  alterm'ardf  oUowcdhcri 
huncumi  pounds  a  year  for  her  services.— Coinffus«iOfier»'  Report  on  Georgia  Ajfmn. 
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you  slin)]  mv  unto  ino,  I  will  tell  tliciii  fliitlifiilly  to  nil  the  kings  of  tlie  Crock 
iiiitioiis*.^  The  kitig^s  answer,  t)i(Mif;li  slinii,  wu9,  in  the  highest  degree,  con- 
ciliatory, niul  what  was  tenncd  gnioious.* 

When  the  chiefs  wero  introduced  ut  court,  liis  niniesty  nrcivcd  them  upon 
his  thn>ne,  in  the  presence  chnnihor,  attended  hy  the  ofTirers  of  state,  and  a 
niiniorouH  court.  They  were  intHxiuoed  hy  the  Duke  of  Grff/?ori,  chanihcrlain 
of  hi}«  majesty's  household ;  and,  after  the  ccreinoni<^  they  retunied  to  their 
apartnientis  at  the  Georgia  office. 

Thr-ir  tirrt  caro,  af\rr  returning  from  court,  was  to  inter  their  deceased 
comimnion,  which  was  acconlingly  done  with  gn*at  ceremony,  in  tlie  burial- 
£n^)und  of  St.  John  tlie  Kvangelist,  Westminster,  acconling  to  the  custom  of 
ihe  •*ClKTokc»c  Croeks,"  which  wiw  in  the  following  manner: — "The  deceased 
lN>ing  S4>wed  up  in  two  blankets,  with  one  deal  board  under  and  another  over 
liini,  ami  tied  down  with  a  cord,  wiis  placed  upon  a  bier,  and  carried  to  the 
place  of  intennent.  Then?  wen*  onlv  pn'sent  at  the  time  of  his  being  put  into 
the  grave,  King  Totno^  and  some  of*  the  chief^  the  u]){H*r  church  warden  of 
the  luirisli,  and  the  gnive  digger.  When  the  corpse  was  laid  in  the  eartli,  the 
clothes  of  the  deceased  were  thrown  into  the  grave  ;  afler  this  a  quantity  of 

f:hi8s  ]x>ads  were  cast  in,  and  then  some  pieces  of  silver ;  the  custom  of  those 
ndians  U'ing  to  bury  all  the  deceased's  effects  witli  him." 

Although  we  have  the  names  of  all  the  chiefs  given  us  that  went  over  with 
Mr.  Ofileihorpe^  we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  which  it  was  that  died. 
Iiiilinns  oHen  died  on  their  visits  to  Enrofie.  One  of  the  five  Iroquois  chiefs 
died  in  England,  1  in  1710,  and  of  liLs  name  too  we  arc  ignorant. 

.Air.  Ofrhtliorpc^a  chiefs,  afler  having  been  showed  the  chief  curiosities  in 
and  .tl)ont  London,  were  taken  to  Spitheail,  where  the  English  fleet  lay,  that 
ihcy  might  go  on  l)oard  and  view  the  tremendous  ship  Britanmay  and  some 
others  of  great  magnitude.  On  the  \^  Octolier,  17^34,  a  litth^  {Hist  noon,  they 
emhnrkerl  at  Grnvesend,  on  l>oard  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  Georgia. 

Of  Ihmorhichi,  who  was  the  most  prominent  character  among  them,  we 
have  yet  a  little  to  add.  He  lived  until  he  had  attained  his  97th  year,  and  died 
15  OctolMjr,  \7'Sk\  five  years,  wanting  15  days,  af\er  he  sailed  from  England. 
He  resided,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  aliout  four  miles  fnmi  Savannah.  He 
was  highly  l^iloved  by  the  English,  having  always  been  their  particular  friend, 
Ibuglit  for  tliem  in  war,  and  aided  them  by  his  counsel  in  |)eace.  He  was 
aware  of  the  approach  of  death,  and  expressed  but  little  desire  to  live  lon-rer, 
■■  he  sliould  D*}  unable  to  aid  his  allies  any  more  against  the  Spanianis. 
For  Greneral  Ogltthorpe  he  exj)ress<'(I  the  greatest  ti*ndemess,  and  entreattMl 
the  Indians  to  S.>ar  in  remembnmce  the  kindnesses  with  which  the  king  of 
England  had  treated  him,  and  ho|)ed  they  would  always  remain  his  subjeets. 
Having  expressed  a  wish  that  his  body  might  \w.  buried  among  the  English  in 
Savannah,  accordingly,  his  corpse  was  there  interred  in  Percival  Square,  with 
military  jmrade,  and  General  Oelethorpe  ordered  a  pynimi<l  to  ln^  ererteci  over 
it,  with  an  appropriate  inscription.  \ 

Tliiis  are  traced  the  first  ste|)8  in  the  histor}'  of  GtMirgia,  and  thus  did  every 
thing  promise^  a  continuance  of  that  frienrlshin  so  well  l>egiin  by  Genenll 
{fgUthorpr.  Nothing  was  lefl  imdone,  while  tlie  C-nM^k  chi»'fs  wen*  in  Eng- 
land, to  imprt>8s  U])Ou  their  minds  exalted  i<Ieas  of  the  ])ower  and  gn'atnoss  of 
the  English  nation.  The  nobility  were  not  only  curious  to  si'e  them,  but 
entertained  thein  at  their  tables  in  the  most  magnificent  srylc.  Multitu<lc8 
flocked  around  them,  cont'erring  gif\s  and  marks  of  resfHTt  upon  them.  The 
king  allowed  them  £*iO  sterling  a  week,  during  their  stay,  and  it  was  computed 
that,  at  their  return  to  America,  they  brought  pres(>nts  to  the  amount  of  £400 
fllerling.  Al\er  remaining  in  England  four  months,  they  emlmrked  at  Grave- 
send  for  Georgia.  They  went  c<»nveyed  to  the  pla<*e  of  embarkation  in  his 
maiestv's  carriages.  § 

In  the  hivasion  of  Georgia  by  the  S|)aniards,  in  171*^,  many  Indians  wore 
dtawii  into  the  controversy,  on  iMith  sides.  Tonmor.owi^  \\  or  Tooanohowij  a 
nephew  of  Tomachichit  was  shot  through  the  right  ann,  in  an  encounter  with 

•  Harria,  Voyages.  t  Knlm's  Travels  in  America,  i.  210. 

t  JItCaU.  HJstGeorgia,  i.  19G,  197.  $  lb.  i.  i3.  0  Hdrrit. 
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the  Spaniards,  hy  a  Spanish  captain.     Tooanohowi  drew  his  pistol  wjtb  hit  left 
hand,  and  shot  the  captain  through  the  head. 

Thus,  with  the  Spaniards  upon  one  hand,  and  tlie  English  upon  tlie  other 
and  the  French  in  tlie  midst  of  them,  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  became  sub- 
ject to  every  possible  evil  to  which  the  caprice  of  those  several  nations  ^ve 
rise.  In  17^  a  chief,  whose  name  we  find  in  writei*8  of  that  day,  H'oidamtmt, 
JFoosatasate,  ffootassitau,  Wrosetaacdow,*  &c.  is  styled  "  Governor  of  tlie  Lowier 
and  Middle  Settlements  of  the  Charikees."  He  is  presumed  to  be  tlic  same 
with  Otacite,  or  Otasgiie,  one  of  the  prisoners  above  enumerated,  and  from 
what  we  arc  about  to  relate  of  him,  his  eminence  will  be  apparent  In  1721, 
Francis  Nicholson  went  over  as  governor  of  S.  Carolina,  who  was  said  to  have 
been  verv  succe^AiI  in  niuna|iiug  affairs  with  the  Indians.  Soon  aflor  his 
arrival,  the  Cheroko(;ri  despatcned  messengers  to  Charleston  to  adjust  some 
difficulties  which  had  for  some  time  existed ;  and,  not  long  ader,  another  more 
full  and  complete  de|)utation  arrived.  Governor  NichoUon  o|>cued  the  couocQ 
by  a  long  speech  to  "'  WootassiU,  King,  and  to  the  heads  of  the  Lowei  and 
Middle  Settlements  of  the  Cliarokee  Nations." 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  observes,  thot,  when  they  delivered  ilieir 
acknowledgments  and  [laid  their  submission  to  the  government,  ^tlio  other 
day,"  tliey  had  made  mention  of  37  towns  that  had  sent  down  their  chi«*&  for 
that  purpose,  and  wished  to  be  satisfied  that  these  towns  were  represented, 
that  his  words  might  be  carried  to  ail  their  inhabitants.  After  laying  much 
stress  on  tlieir  submission  and  resjiect  to  the  king  of  England,  be  &|H'nks  thus 
sensibly  upon  their  trading  with  the  whites,  which  at  the  same  time  discoreis 
to  us  the  origin  of  former  troubles. 

Afier  ordering  that  if  either  party  injured  the  other,  restitution  should  be 
made  by  the  aggressor,  he  says,  "^  Frequent  complaints  have  been  made  thai 
your  people  have  ofleu  broke  o|)en  the  stores  lielonging  to  our  traders,  ond 
carry  d  away  their  goods  ;  and  also  pillaged  several  of  their  packs,  when 
employ'd  and  entrusted  to  carry  them  up;  and  restitution  has  never  been 
made,  which  arc  great  faults :  \Ve  therefore  recommend  to  you,  to  take  iD 
possible  precautions  to  prevent  such  ill  practices  for  the  future,"  &c.  **  And  ID 
prevent  any  injury  or  misunderstanding,  we  have  pass'd  a  law,  which  appoina 
commissioners  that  are  to  go  twice  a  year  to  the  Congaree,  or  Savana  garriMNi, 
to  hear  and  redress  all  grievances." 

"  Wooaatasait  beinff  a  man  in  great  esteem  amongst  you,  having  given  fn- 
quent  testimonies  of  his  affection  and  firm  adherence  to  this  government,  and 
being  appointed  king  over  you  by  the  former  govenjorf  of  this  province;  m 
I,  who  am  sent  immediately  from  his  majesty,  having  the  same  regard  to  m 
deserving  a  man,  and  in  compliance  with  your  own  request,  that  I  would 
constitute  proper  commanders  over  you,  do  now  declare  the  said  tfoosatatdi, 
your  leader  and  commander  in  chief  over  all  the  lower  settlements  of  thft 
Cherrokees,  and  give  him  a  commission  for  that  office,  under  the  broad  wftl 
of  this  his  Majesty's  province,"  &c.  "  I  expect  that  you,  WoosaiasaUj  do,  witbia 
a  month  afler  your  return,  call  together  all  the  chief  men  in  your  district,  and 
that  you  make  them  thoroughly  acquainted  with  what  I  now  ti^ay  to  you,  and 
require  of  you,  and  shall  give  dirt?ctions,  that  all  the  Englishmen  amongst  too 
shall  be  at  that  meeting.  That  your  atu»ient  government  may  be  restorcil,  I 
recommend  to  you  to  keep  your  young  men  in  that  due  decorum  they  us*dto 
be,"  &c.  This  treatv  wos  held  3  Febniary,  1721,  O.  S.,  or  this  is  the  date  to 
Grovemor  NichoUotis  speech ;  l)ut  it  appears  by  our  account  tliat  it  n-as  the 
middle  of  March  before  the  Indian  deputies  lefl  Charleston. 

Although  there  were  events,  in  every  year,  of  importance,  yet,  in  this  place, 
we  shall  take  up  the  period  rendered  more  memorable  by  the  distinguished 
chiefi 


the  Indiaas  were  cruelly  treated  during  his  administration.    There  were  several  olher  sovcf» 
on  before  iWcAofron,  beside  ifoore.  *   ^ 
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X  HifL  Amer.  Tndianf, S4A.   That  the  Indians'  taking  hnrncs  was  no  pretext  1 
ren  at  the  time,  appears  evicient.    <'A.h  (says  ('aptain  At  Coil.  i.  267.)  the 


for  the  miirden, 
even  at  tne  ume,  appears  evident,  "a.h  (says  captain  M'Cail,  i.  207.)  the  horses  in  those 
puts  ran  wild  in  the  woods,  it  was  customary,  iK>lh  among  the  Indians  and  while  people  on  the 
VMiliera.  to  catch  them  and  appropriate  them  to  their  own  lue." 
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of  veoffeance.  He  therefore  goes  immediately  to  tbern,  and  informed  them  of 
their  danger,  and  assisted  them  to  secrete  themselves ;  then,  without  km  of 
time,  he  assembled  his  warriors,  and  made  a  speech  to  them,  in  which  bo 
inveighed,  with  great  bitterness,  against  the  murderous  English,  and  uraeA 
imm^iate  war  against  them ;  ^  ami  never  (said  lie)  shall  the  haichtt  ht  hwnai^ 
untH  the  blood  of  our  courdryincn  he  aixtnedfor.  Let  us  not  (he  continued)  VMfafe 
our  faiih,  or  the  laws  of  hospitality^  hy  imbruing  our  hands  in  the  blood  ^  thmi 
who  are  now  in  our  pouter.  They  came  to  us  in  the  confidence  of  Jriendshqf,  mft 
belts  of  toampum  to  cement  a  perpetual  alliance  xoith  us,  het  us  carry  then  budt 
to  their  own  settlements ;  conduct  them  safely  within  their  confincSf  and  then  fob 
up  the  hatchetf  and  endeavor  to  exterminate  the  wtude  race  oftfiem.'"  This  couud 
was  adopted.  Before  coiiinicucing  liostiJities,  however,  tlie  murderers  weie 
demanded,  but  were  bJiudly  refused  them,  and  we  have  related  the  conie- 
quences. 

The  French,  it  was  said,  used  their  influence  to  enrage  tbc  Indians ;  but  if 
that  were  the  case,  we  should  not  deem  it  worth  naming,  as  it  appears  to  la 
that  nothing  more  could  be  necessary  to  inflame  them  than  the  horrid  wttr 
rages  of  which  we  liave  spoken. 

It  appears  from  another  source,*  that  Governor  Littleton  was  met  at  Charki- 
tou  by  a  deputation  of  32  Cherokee  chiefs,  among  wiioin  was   Ockonosbtti 
wlio,  on  hearing  of  the  warlike  movements  at  that  place,  had  set  out  to  yihi 
the  English,  and  if  possible  to  prevent  a  war  with  them.     For  although  mnh 
of  their  young  wamors  had  committed  several  acts  of  violence,  yet  me  pm 
body  of  the  nation  were  friendly  towards  the  English,  and  desired  peoBtL 
But  instead  of  seizing  on  this  opportunity  of  treating  witli  the  chid^  bo 
insultinffly  told  them,    ^That  ho  would  soon   be  in  their  country,  vfam 
he  would  let  them  know   his  demands."     Ockonostota   began  to  spook  ii 
reply)  "  hut  the  governor  being  determuied  that  notliing  should  prevent  Ui 
miiitaiT  expedition,  declared  he  would  hear  no  talk  he  had  to  make,  neite 
in  vincficAtion  of  his  nation,  nor  any  proposals  witli  regard  to  peace."   Ihi 
Lieutenant-Govomor  Bull  saw  the  bad  policy  of  this  step,  and  orgod  At 
necessity  of  hearing  what  Ockonostotoj  the  (heai  Warrior,  as  he  was  eaOHJ^ 
had  to  say,  and  setuing  tlieir  diflicultics ;  but  this  sood  advice  had  no  eAd 
on  Littleton,  and  he  marched  from  Charleston  in  October,  a  few  days  oAk 
At  a  place  of  rendezvous,  al)OUt  140  miles  from  that  place,  his  force  nniotwlri 
to  about  1400  men.    The  chiefs,  by  order  of  the  governor,  had  marched  mUt 
the  unny  to  this  place,  and,  although  bumhig  with  resentment  at  their  treaUnoil^ 
yot  they  discovered  no  signs  of  discontent.    When  the  anny  was  about  to  muA 
from  Congarees,  (this  l>eing  their  place  of  rendezvous,)  the  chiefs  were  all  ttmk 
prbiouers,  and  under  guiu'd  were  marched  to  Fort  Prince  George,  f 

Their  resentment  now  showed  itself;  ^  stmig  to  the  heart  by  such  Imb 
treatment,"  they  cringed  in  sullen  silence,  and  we  may  suppose  that  **thij 
spent  their  time  m  concerting  plots  for  obtaining  their  liberty,  and  satisftdifli 
lor  the  nijuries  done  them."t 

Being  now  at  Fort  Prince  George  with  his  army,  LUtleion  found  hinwdf  ■ 
about  the  same  repute  with  his  ou-n  men  as  witJi  the  injured  ludiaDs;  he 
therefore  concluded  not  to  carry  his  conqttests  any  further  at  present,  bat  ID 
make  a  treaty-,  and  retain  captive  Indians  enough  as  hostages  to  insmt  ik 
observance.  He  therefore  sent  a  messenger  to  ^takullakvlla,  who  was  reck- 
oned the  wisest  man  in  the  nation,  or  the  best  friend  to  tlie  Eufflish,  requc*' 
ing  him  to  come  to  Fort  George.  Ho  immediat(*ly  came ;  and  to  show  iki 
English  ho  was  their  friend,  produced  a  French  prisoner  wiioin  he  had  Job 
taken  in  an  expedition  against  that  nation,  and  whom  he  presented  to  Qoh 
crnor  Littleton,  A  << congress"  was  now  (about  18  December,  1759)  luU 
with  JhtakuUakuHay  in  which  a  long  speech,  in  which  all  the  grievances  he 
could  think  of  were  enumerated  by  the  governor ;  after  which  the  cluef 
made  another,  in  which  he  promised  to  do  all  he  could  to  persuade  his  comh 
trymen  to  give  the  governor  the  satisfaction  he  demanded  ;  yet  lie  auily  *il 

•  Hewatt,  Hist.  Carolina,  ii.  2ir,. 

t  This  fort  was  ubon  the  Savannah  River,  near  the  Cherokee  town  called  Keonree. 

}  HewaU,  Hist.  Carolina,  ii.  18. 
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Bailhcr  would  nor  could  be  complied  with,  as  they  hod  no  coercive  autliority, 
one  over  another.**  Ho  desired  that  some  of  the  chiefs  tlien  (ronfincd  might 
be  liberated  to  aid  him  in  retftoring  tranquillity ;  and  accordingly  OckonoatotOy 
M^jftot,  chief  of  Keowee,  and  tiie  head  warrior  of  Estatoe,  were  given  up,  and 
two  Indians  were  taken  in  exchange  and  put  in  irons.  The  otiicr  Cherokees 
present,  observing  what  was  going  forward,  withdrew  hito  the  woods,  and  ^- 
iakuUakuUoj  presuming  tlie  business  must  end  here,  withdrew  also.  It  liad  been 
premii«cd,  or  rather  demanded,  in  the  governor's  speech,  tJiat  24  Indians,  who 
were  known  to  have  killed  white  propie,  should  hv.  given  into  his  han<ls  to  l»e 
put  to  ileath,  or  otherwise  dis|M>sed  oil  Two  only  had  been  delivenrd,  and  22 
yet  reniaiucil  of  the  nuinlK;r  of  the  murderers,  in  their  own  native  fon^sts. 

As  soon  us  Littleton  knew  oi\ittakullakuUa*8  departure,  he  sent  for  him,  and 
he  immediately  returned,  and  the  business  of  a  treaty  was  renewed,  and  on 
Cbe  26  December,  1750,  it  was  signed  by 

Attakullakulla,  Otassite,  Ocoxnoeca,  and 

OUCONNOSTOTA,  KiTAGUSTA,  KlLLCANNOKEA. 

By  article  IIL  of  the  treaty,*  it  was  agreed  that  22  chiefs,  (those  who  had 
be^:u  treacherously  scizrd,]  should  remain  as  hostages,  to  ensure  the  delivery 
of  the  like  numbiT  of  munltTcrs  to  the  English.  There  seems,  however,  to 
lieve  been  but  21  retained,  whose;  names  we  are  able  to  ^ive  below,  and  who, 
under  tlic  name  of  hostages,  were  thrown  into  a  dismal,  close  prison,  scarce 
lei;^  enough  for  six  men,  where  they  remained  about  two  months,  and  were 
then  iiiasacred,  as  in  the  seuuel  we  shall  show : — 

Chtnohtj  ChuoTudanahj  Tallichama,  Tallilahty  Quamuattahe^  Carmasarataht 
MCaiadaif  OtaniU  of  Watogo,  Ousanoldah  of  Jore,  Kataildah  of  Cowetche, 
CSbu^uoto^ite,  Skiagusta  of  Sticoe,  Tanatslo^  Hohatche,  ffyejahy  Oucahchista- 
makf  MeoUhcj  Tony,  To€Uiahoif  Shallisloske,  and  Chisiie,  f 

Things  having  l)een  tJius  settled,  Mr.  Littleton  returned  to  Charleston,  where 
Iw  was  received  like  a  conqueror,  altliough  what  he  liad  done,  it  will  appear, 
ma  wone  than  if  he  had  done  notliing. 

Odbnaftoto,  for  good  reason,  no  doubt,  entertained  a  deep-rooted  liatred 
«^ndt  Captain  Cotymorej  an  officer  of  the  garrison,  and  the  army  had  but  just 
left  the  country,  when  it  was  found  that  he  was  hovering  about  the  garrison 
wMi  a  large  num()er  of  warriors.  But  it  was  uncertain,  for  some  time,  wheth- 
er they  intended  to  attack  the  fort,  or  whether  they  wished  to  continue  near 
their  friends,  who  were  imprisoned  in  it  However,  it  is  said,  that,  by  some 
means,  a  plan  was  concerted  between  the  Indians  widiout  and  those  confined 
wilhin  the  fort,  for  surprising  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Ockonostota^  on  the  16 
February,  1760,  practised  the  following  wile  to  eflect  the  object.  Having 
placed  a  party  of  his  warriore  in  a  dark  cane-brake  near  at  hand,  he  sent  a 
Muaw  to  the  garrison  to  invite  the  conmiander  to  come  out,  for^he  had  some- 
thing of  importance  to  comnnniicate  to  him.  Ca])tain  Cotymore  imprudently 
wvnt  out,  accomnonied  by  two  of  his  officers,  and  Ockonostola  appeared  upon 
the  opiiosite  bank  of  the  Savannah,  with  a  bridle  in  his  hand,  the  better  to 
eonceal  his  intentions.  He  told  the  captain  he  was  going  to  Charleston  to 
cflfect  the  release  of  the  hostages,  and  requeued  that  a  white  man  might 
accompany  him ;  and  that,  as  the  (listance  was  great,  he  would  go  and  try  to 
eatch  a  horse.  The  captain  promised  him  a  giianl,  and  hoped  he  would 
succeed  in  finding  a  horse.  OckonoHota  then  quickly  turned  himself  about, 
and  swinging  his  bridle  thrice  over  his  head,  which  was  tlie  signal  to  his 
men,  and  they  promptly  obeying  it,  about  30  guns  were  discharged  upon  the 
officers  at  the  same  moment.  Captain  Cotymore  received  a  shot  in  his  left 
from  which  he  died  in  two  or  three  days  aAer,  and  both  the  others 
wounded.  I    On  recovering  the  fort,  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  the 


*  It  it  printed  at  length  in  the  British  Empire,  by  HuddUstone  Wynne,  Esq.  ii.  275— 
977 ;  an  author  of  no  inconsiderable  merit  on  our  affairs. 

t  Several  of  ihcse  22  were  of  the  number  who  had  been  in  England  in  1730,  and  executed 
B  treaty  with  the  king,  as  has  been  before  slated,  and  as  will  he  seen  by  comparing  the  namei 
above  with  those  named  in  the  treaty. 

X  **  Two  Indian  women  appeared  at  Keowee,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Mr.  Dcherty 
'  oat,  and  accoating  them,  asked  what  news  Y    Ockonostola  joined  them,  pretending  tooio 
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liostagcs  in  irons.  An  Englishman,  who  laid  hold  on  one  of  them  ibrthic 
|iuri>()S(!,  was  stabbed  and  slain;  and,  in  the  scuffle,  two  or  three  more  were 
wounded,  mid  driven  out  of  tlie  place  of  confinement.  Tiic  tragedy  in  the 
fort  had  now  only  commenced  ;  the  miserable  prisoners  had  repelled  their 
assassins  for  the  moment,  and,  doubtless,  hoixid  for  deliverance  from  their 
friends  without,  who  had  now  closely  besieged  the  place.  But,  unfortuuairif 
for  these  )>oor  wretches,  the  fort  was  too  strong  to  be  carried  by  their  arts  of  wv, 
and  thcdastanlly  whites  found  time  and  means  to  murder  their  victiin8,ODefay 
one,  in  a  manner  too  horrible  to  relate.*  There  were  few  perBOua  among 
the  Cherokees  who  did  not  lose  a  friend  or  relation  by  this  massacre;  and,« 
one  man,  the  nation  took  up  the  hatchet,  and  desolations  quickly  followed. 

Meanwhile,  singidar  as  it  may  appear,  JHUikuHakvUa  remained  the  fts 
friend  of  the  whites,  and  used  all  his  aits  to  induce  his  couutrvmen  lo  make 
peace.  But  it  was  ui  vain  he  urged  them  to  consider  tliat  they  liad  more 
than  revenge<l  themselves;  tliey  were  dettfniiined  to  carrj' all  before  them. 
Attakvllakuila  was  now  an  old  man,  and  had  become  much  attached  to  the 
English,  from  scvenil  causes.  On  tlie  other  hand,  0ckoii03tota  was  a  stera 
warrior,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and,  like  the  renowned  PontiaCj  was  dclw- 
mim>d  to  rid  his  countiy  of  his  barbarous  enemies. 

The  leaders  in  every  town  seized  tlie  hatchet,  Uilling  their  fbUoivers  that  the 
spirits  of  murdered  brothers  were  flying  around  them,  and  calling  out  for  v^ 
geance.  All  sung  the  war-song,  and,  burning  with  impatience  to  imbrue  dnr 
hands  in  the  blood  of  their  enemies,  nished  down  among  innocent  and  ds* 
fenceless  families  on  the  frontiers  of  Carolina,  where  men,  women,  ad 
children,  without  distinction,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  mercileas  fuiy.  Such 
of  the  whites  as  fletl  to  the  woods,  and  escaped  the  scalping-knifc,  perialwd 
with  hunger.  Ever}'  day  brought  fresh  accounts  to  tne  capital  of  tbdr 
ravages  and  desolations.  But,  while  the  Imck  settlers  uiipatiently  looked  la 
tlicir  governor  for  relief,  the  small-jiox  raged  to  such  a  degree  in  towD,lhl 
few  of  the  militia  could  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  their  distressed  fitmilwila 
serve  the  public.  In  tliis  extremity,  an  express  was  sent  to  General  Aakg^ 
the  commander-in-chief  in  America,  for  assistance,  in  terms  too  pressiiiff  la 
be  denied.  Accordingly,  he  onlercd  a  battalion  of  Highlanders!,  and  fm 
coinf>anies  of  Royal  Scots,f  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Mimievma^ 
aflerwards  Earl  K^intwiy  to  eml>ark  at  New  York  for  Carolina-  In  ns 
mean  time,  LiliUton,  havhig  lieen  appointed  governor  of  Jamaica,  HFBKbb 
BuU  succt^eded  him ;  a  change  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  province. 

Colonel  Motitgomery  arrived  in  Carolina  towanls  the  (lud  of  April,  to  ite 
great  joy  of  the  |>eo[>u;,  who  had  taken  measures  to  coi>|>erate  with  him  to  the 
best  advantage;  but,  as  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  the  grand  object  now, 
Cjrt;neral  Amhurst  had  ordered  Colonel  Montgomery  to  strike  a  sudden  hkyw  fir 
the  relief  of  the  Carolinians,  and  then  to  return  to  head-quarten^  at  .\lbanj, 
without  loss  of  time ;  and  we  have  scarce  an  example  in  military  hiaioiT, 
where  an  officer  fuliilled  his  commission  with  greater  promptitude.  He  aooo 
uAer  rcndezvous(>d  at  the  Congarees ;  and,  lieing  joined  by  many  gentlenNB 
of  distinction  as  volunteers,  besides  the  principal  strength  of  the  countiy,  he 
march(;d  for  the  heart  of  the  Cherokee  country.  Afler  reaching  a  phcs 
called  Twelve  Mile  River,  he  encamjied  upon  advantagc.>ous  ground,  aad 
man^hed  with  a  party  to  surprise  Estatoc,  aliout  20  miles  from  his  campL  li 
the  way,  he  took  Little  Keowce,  and  put  every  man  to  the  sword.  Edtttna 
he  found  abandoned,  excei)t  by  a  few  that  could  not  escape,  and  k  wm 
reduced  to  ashes,  as  was  Sugar  Town,  and  every  other  settlement  iu  te 
lower  nation.    About  60  Indians  were  killed,  and  40  taken  prisoners ;  but  iha 

matlcrs  (>f  business  ;  he  lircw  from  the  fort  several  of  the  officers  to  converse  with  iben."— 
Haywood's  Hisl.  Tennessee,  30. 

*  "A  bottle  of  poison  was  found  with  one  of  the  Head  hoslaees,  pmhahly  intended  to  be 
dropped  into  the  well ;  and  several  tomahawks  were  found  buried  iu  tbo  earth."  liay^eoti, 
Hist.  Tennessee,  30. — .\iiy  stories  would  gain  credence  among  the  whites ,  which  weal  to 
make  the  Indians  as  bad*  a<«  ihemsoivcs.  Whether  the  bottle  spoken  of  conlaiord  poiwi, 
may  be  questioned ;  and,  if  it  did,  it  may  be  reasonably  doubled  whether  the  ludiaas  kanr 
any  thing  About  it. 

1 1  am  following  Hetrafi,  hut  the  Annual  RegisUr,  iii.  62.  sayu,  "  a  regtmeat  of  TliJJiaf 
en,  a  battalion  of  Royal  Americani,  a  body  orgrenadien,''  dec* 
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wmrrioni  had  ffenerally  escaped  to  the  mountains  and  deserts.  Thus  far,  the 
eampaigii  had  been  prosperous  with  the  whites,  but  three  or  four  men  having 
been  killed ;  but  it  had  no  otlicr  effect  upon  tlic  Indians  tlian  to  increase  tlieir 
rura. 

Meanwhile,  Fort  Prince  George  had  been  closely  invested,  and  Colonel 
Monigomery  marched  to  its  reliefl  From  this  place,  two  friendly  chiefs 
were  despatched  to  the  middle  settlements,  to  oiler  peace  to  the  people  there, 
and  orders  were  sent  to  those  in  command  at  Fort  Loudon,  to  use  means 
to  bring  al)out  an  accommodation  with  the  Upper  Towns ;  but  the  Indians 
would  not  hear  to  any  terms,  and  Colonel  Montgomery  was  constrained  to 
march  again  to  iind  the  enemy.  He  had  now  the  most  difficult  part  of  his 
sen'icc  to  perform.  The  country  through  which  he  had  to  march  was 
covered  by  dark  thickets,  numerous  deep  ravines,  and  high  river  l)anks; 
where  a  small  number  of  men  might  distress  and  wear  out  the  best  appointed 
amiy. 

Fmving  arrived  within  five  miles  of  Etchoe,  the  nearest  town  of  the  middle 
settlements,  the  army  was  attacked  on  the  27  June,  in  a  most  advantageous 
place  for  the  attacking  party.  It  was  a  low  valley,  in  which  the  bushes  were 
•0  thick,  that  the  soldiers  could  see  scarcely  three  yards  before  them ;  and  in 
the  bottom  of  tliLs  valley  flowed  a  muddy  river,  with  steep  clay  banks. 
Through  this  place  the  army  must  march.  Rightly  judging  the  enemy  had 
not  omitted  so  important  a  pass.  Colonel  Montgomcrv  ordered  out  a  company 
of  rangers,  under  Captain  Morrison,  to  enter  the  ravme  and  make  discovery. 
No  sooner  had  he  entered  it,  but  the  fierce  war-whoop  was  raised,  and  the 
Indians  darted  from  covert  to  covert,  at  the  same  time  firing  upon  the  whites. 
CSsptain  Morrison  was  immediately  shot  down,  and  his  men  closely  engaged ; 
buti  being  without  delay  supported  by  the  infantry  and  grenadiers,  they  were 
able  to  maintain  their  ground,  and  the  battle  became  obstinate ;  nor  could  the 
iJDdiims  be  dislodged,  until  near  an  hour  of  hard  fighting.  Li  the  mean  time, 
Che  Royal  Scots  took  possession  of  a  place  between  the  Indians  and  a  rising 
ground  on  their  right,  while  the  Highlanders  sustained  the  light  infantry  and 
grenadiers  on  the  left  As  the  lefl  became  too  warm  for  them,  and  not  well 
understanding  the  position  of  the  Royal  Scots,  the  Indians,  in  their  retreat, 
MI  in  with  them,  and  were  sharply  encountered ;  but  they  s6on  effected  their 
ivtreat  to  a  hill,  and  could  no  more  be  brought  to  action.  In  this  fight,  06  of 
the  whites  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  20  were  of  the  fornier  num- 
ber.   Of  the  Cherokees,  40  were  said  to  have  been  killed. 

The  Indians  had  now  been  driven  from  one  ravine,  with  a  small  loss ;  but 
Colonel  Monigomery  was  in  no  condition  to  pursue  his  advantage  farther,  and 
he  therefore,  after  destroying  so  much  of  his  provisions  as  would  afford 
horses  for  the  wounded,  began  his  retreat  out  of  the  Indian  country,  and,  in 
obedience  to  his  commission,  soon  afler  returned  to  New  York ;  not,  how- 
ever, without  leaving  400  men  for  the  security  of  the  province.  But  it  was 
noon  seen,  that  what  had  yet  been  done  only  increased  the  rage  of  the 
Indians,  and  their  depredation  continued  at  the  very  heels  of  the  retreating 
•rmy.  They  immediately  cut  ofl'  all  communication  with  Fort  Loudon, 
which  was  garrisoned  with  200  men.*  Ockonostoia,  with  his  numerous 
werriors,  kept  strict  watch,  insomuch  that  there  was  no  means  of  esca})e.  At 
langtb,  the  garrison  having  miserably  sulisisted,  for  some  time,  upon  poor 
ftmshed  horses,  dogs,  &c.,  many  of  them  became  resolved  to  throw  them- 
■ehres  into  the  power  of  the  Indians,  wishing  rather  to  die  by  their  hands, 
dien  miserably  to  perish  within  tlieir  fortress.  Captain  Steuart,  an  officer 
npnong  them,  was  well  known  to  the  Indians,  and  possessed  great  address  and 
■MCity.    He  resolved,  at  tliis  crisis,  to  repair  to  Chote,  the  residence  of 

•  OSbonofftola,  and  make  overtures  for  the  surrender  of  the  garrison.  He, 
aeoordingly,  eflected  his  object,  and  returned  with  articles  of  capitulation 
i^greed  upon.  Besides  the  names  of  Ochonostota  and  Paid  Demertj  the 
COminaDaer  of  the  garrison,  the  name  of  another  chief  was  to  the  articles, 

*  cdled  CumgtKotgotK,    The  articles  stipulated,  that  the  garrison  should  march 


*  Tiie  Cherokees  were  now  supposed  to  oumber  '3000  warriors,  and  it  was  daily  eipeetsd 
Ast  ibe  C^boektaws  were  about  to  join  them. 
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out  with  their  arms  and  dniins,  each  soldier  liaving  as  much  powder  aiid  bil 
as  liis  officers  siiould  thiuk  necessary,  and  that  they  shotild  march  fc:  V'irgLDk 
unmolested. 

Accordingly,  on  7  August,  1760,  the  English  took  up  tlieir  march  for  Fen 
Prince  Georj^o.  They  had  proceeded  hut  ahout  15  miles,  when  they  encamp- 
ed, for  the  night,  upon  a  small  plain  near  Taliquo.  Tliey  were  accompanied 
thus  far  hy  Ockonostota  in  person,  and  many  others,  in  a  friend ly  maDner, 
hut  at  night  they  \vithdn?w  without  giving  any  notice.  The  amiy  was  dm 
molested  duringthe  night,  but,  at  dnwn  of  day,  a  sentinel  came  running  into 
cniiip  with  th(»  infonnntion  thnt  a  liostof  Indiims  were  creeping  up  to  sulTOUI^l 
thi'iii.  Captain  Denierc  liiul  scarce  time  to  rally,  before,  the  ludians  lin^ki>  into 
his  cani[>  with  great  fury.  The  poor  emaciated  soldiers  made  but  feeble 
resiKtance.  Thirty  of  thoir  lunuber  fell  in  the  first  onset,  among  whom  ivu 
their  captain.  Those  that  wei*c  al)le,  endeavored  to  ssive  t^iemselves  by  fli|A^ 
and  others  surrendered  themselves  upon  the  place.  This  massacre,  it  will  noc 
lie  forgotten,  was  in  retaliation  for  that  of  the  hostages  already  related.  Amoo; 
the  {irisouers  was  CaptJiiu  Shuarl.  They  were  conducted  to  Fort  l/mdim, 
which  now  became  Ockonostoiu^s  head-quarters. 

JlUakuUakvlla,  loamiu*;  that  his  friend  SteuaH  w^as  among  the  captives,  pro- 
ceeded iuunediately  to  Fort  Loudon,  where  he  ransomed  him  at  the  expene 
3f  all  the  ])ro])erty  he  could  conmiand,  and  took  care  of  him  wit)]  the  greaM 
.endeniesH  and  aflTection. 

The  restless  Ockonostota  next  resolved  to  invest  Fort  Prince  George.  Bt 
was  induced  to  undertake  that  project,  as  fortune  had  thrown  in  his  wajfom 
of  the  means  for  such  an  undertaking,  hitherto  beyond  his  reach,  fiefiai 
abdicating  Fort  Loudon,  the  English  bad  hid  in  the  ground  several  beaef 
powder.  This  his  men  had  found.  Several  cannon  had  also  been  loft  bwmi, 
and  he  designed  to  force  his  English  prisoners  to  get  them  through  tiie  woo^ 
and  manage  them  in  the  attack  upon  Fort  Prince  George.  But  •^tfaJbi^ 
kuUa  defeated  these  operations,  by  assisting  Captain  l^ewtrt  to  escapeu  Hi 
even  accom])anied  him  to  the  English  settlements,  and  returned  loaded  nilh 
presents. 

The  French  wei-e  raid  to  have  had  their  emissaries  busiW  employed  in  ^i^ 
iting  on  the  Indians.  One,  named  Lewis  Laiinac,  an  ofiicer,  is  partieoUf 
mentioned,  lie  peniuaded  them  that  the  English  had  nothing  less  in 
than  their  total  extermination,  and,  furnishing  them  with  arms  and 
tion,  urgi^d  tliem  to  war.  At  a  great  council  of  the  nation,  after 
his  hatchet,  he  stnick  it  into  a  log  of  wood,  calling  out,  **•  fVho  is  the  man  U 
will  take  this  vpfnr  the  king  of  France  ?  " 

8AL()IJE  or  SilOttee,  a  young  warrior  of  Estatoe,  instantly  laid  hold  of  i^ 
and  cried  out,  "  /  am  for  war.  The  spirits  of  our  brothers  who  have  been  lUi, 
still  call  upon  us  to  {ivengf^  their  death,  lie  is  no  better  than  a  woman  Am 
refuses  to  follow  me."  Others  were  not  wanting  to  follow  Lis  exarapiCini 
the  war  continued. 

Silbitee  was  a  Cherokee  diief,  and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Jefferson^  lo  iD» 
tnite  the  observation  hi  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  that  the  Indian  ^  is  affertionife 
to  his  children,  can*ful  of  them,  and  indulgent  in  the  extreme  ;  that  hi^iflee- 
tions  comprehend  his  other  connections,  weakening,  as  with  us,  from  circle  tD 
circle,  as  they  n?cede  from  the  centre  ;  tliat  his  friendships  are  strong  ni 
faithful  to  the  uttermost  <xtremity.'*  *^A  remarkable  instance  of  this  apfMend 
in  the  case  of  the  late  Col.  Bi/rd,*  who  was  sent  to  the  Cherokee  DBtios  to 
transact  some  business  with  them.  It  haitpened  that  seme  of  our  disofderiv 
people  had  just  killed  one  or  two  of  that  nation.  It  was  therelbre  propoM 
m  tlie  council  of  the  Ch(>rokee,s,  that  Col.  Byrd  should  be  put  to  desib.  ■ 
revenge  for  the  loss  of  their  countrymen.  Among  them  wbs  a  chief  nJM 
SUbuee^  who,  on  some  former  occasion,  had  contracted  an  acquaiDtanee  ni 
friendship  w^ith  Col.  Bj/rd,  lie  came  to  him  every  night  in  his  tent,  and  tott 
him  not  to  be  atraid,  they  should  not  kill  him.    After  many  day*'  deUbersiiH^ 

*  Perhaps  the  same  mentioned  by  Oldmixon^  (i.  283,)  who,  iu  speaking  of  the  liKfian  pw* 
wows,  says,  "  one  very  lately  conjured  a  shower  of  rain  for  Col.  BynTs  plantBtion  in  twtf 
drooth^  for  two  bottles  of  rum ; "  and  oiir  author  says  be  shoukl  not  have  believed,  bad  be  irt 
found  It  in  aa  author  who  was  on  the  spot ! 
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however,  tlie  dctemiination  was,  contrary  to  SSbuee's  expectation,  that  Byrd 
riiouid  be  put  to  death,  and  some  ^varriors  wcn^  (lc>spatchcd  as  exccutioiieni. 
SUdiuee  attended  them;  and  when  they  cntere<l  the  tont,  he  threw  himself 
between  them  and  Byrdf  and  said  to  the  warriorH,  *  This  rkan  is  my  friend : 
h^ore you gti  at  kim  y^  must  kill  me  !^  Ou  >\hich  they  returiiiMl,  and  the  coun- 
cil re5|>cctcd  the  principle  so  much,  as  to  recede  from  th(;ir  determination." 

A  more  imi>olitic  and  Imrbarous  mensuri',  perhaps,  wviT  entered  the  heart 
of  man,  tiian  that  of  offering  a  n*ward  for  hiiniun  sculp;!.  This  was  done  by 
Virginia,  as  we  have  !)efnr(»  n'lutctl.  Tt  is  true  tin*  fr<>vi'rnnu.iil  of  Virginia  was 
uot  aloiKf  in  tlii.^*  criminal  business,  hut  that  Ix'tti  rs  not  licr  (-a.M>.  The  d(N»r  of 
enormity  being  thus  oiM'ned,  it  w:is  easy  to  have  f«»R'sr,'n,  that  many  men  upon 
the  fnuitiens  **of  bad  lives  and  worse  principles,"  wiys  an  intelligent  writer,* 
8too4i  ready  to  step  in.  As  the  event  ])rove<l,  many  friendly  Indians  were 
murdertd,  and  the  government  defrawied.  It  was  at  the  news  of  a  murder  of 
tills  description  Uiat  Colonel  Burd  was  seized. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  countr}',  that  a  second  application  was  made 
to  QGneral  Amhtrtt  for  aid,  and  he  pnimptly  atlbrded  it.  Colonel  Jamts  Grant 
MTiVed  there  early  in  17()1,  and  not  long  after  took  the  field  with  a  force  of 
Euglish  and  Indians,  amounting  to  about  2G00  men.f  He  traversed  the  Cher- 
okee countr}',  and  subdued  that  peojih;  in  a  hard-fought  Imttle,  near  tlie  sumo 
place  where  Colonel  Montgomery  was  attacked  tin;  year  before.  It  lasted 
about  three  hours,  in  which  alx)ut  (>0  whites  were  killed  and  wounded.  The 
IkNi  of  the  Indians  was  unknown.  Colonel  Grant  ordered  his  dead  to  be  sunk 
hi  the  river,  that  the  Indians  miffht  not  find  them,  to  practise  upon  them  their 
barbaritie&  He  then  nroceedeu  to  the  destruction  of  dieir  towns,  15  in  num- 
ber, which  he  accomplished  without  molestation,  t  Peace  was  at  last  effected 
bjr  the  mediation  of  AttakuHakidla,  This  chiePs  residence  was  upon  the 
TsBDeiaaee  or  Cherokee  River,  at  what  was  called  the  Overkill  Towns,  In  1773, 
wbeD  the  learned  traveller,  Bartram,  travelled  into  the  Cherokee  country,  he 
flMt  tlio  old  chief  on  his  way  to  Charleston  ;  of  which  circumstance  he  S])cak8 
tfiUB  in  his  Travels : — ^  Soon  afler  crossing  this  large  branch  of  the  Tanase,  1 
•baerved  descending  the  heights,  at  some  distance,  a  company  of  Indians,  all 
well  mounted  on  horseback.  They  came  rapidly  fbrwanl ;  on  tlnHr  nearer 
approach,  I  observed  a  chief  at  the  head  of  the  caravan,  and  apprehending  him 
to  be  the  IMtU-earptnter^  em|)eror  or  grand  chief  of  the  Cherokees,  as  thev 
Mme  up,  I  turned  off  from  the  path  to  make  way,  in  token  of  respect,  which 
eompliment  was  accepted,  and  gratefully  and  magnanimously  returned  ;  for 
hia  highness,  with  a  gracious  and  cluM^rful  smile,  came  up  to  me,  and  clapping 
hia  hand  on  his  breast,  offered  it  to  me,  saving,  I  am  Atn-cul-ndia^  and  heartily 
■book  hands  with  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  it ;  I  answered,  that  the  good 
nfarit  who  goes  b(?fbre  me  siwke  to  me,  and  said,  that  is  the  great  Ma'CtU-eulla/* 
Mr,  Bartram  added,  that  he  was  of  Pennsylvania,  and  though  that  was  a  great 
way  off,  yet  the  name  of  Makullakidla  was  dear  to  his  white  brothers  of 
Fenmylvania.  The  chief  then  asked  him  if  he  came  directly  from  Charleston, 
and  If  his  friend  *^John  Stetoari  were  well."  Mr.  Bartram  said  he  saw  him 
iMelv,  and  that  he  was  well.  This  was,  proludily,  the  same  iierson  whom 
JUItmndlakvUa  had  assisted  to  make  an  oscaf>e,  as  we  have  just  related. 

In  carrying  out  the  history  of  the  two  chiefs,  AttakuUaikuUa  and  Ckkonoslota, 

~  have  omitted  to  notk^e  CtUucco,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Long' 
rior,  kinff  or  mico  of  the  Seminoles.  He  went  out  with  Colonel  Montffom- 
ary^  ami  rendered  him  essential  service  in  his  unsuccessful  expedition,  of  vvnich 
we  have  spoken.  A  large  band  of  Creeks  accompanied  him,  and  there  is  but 
lltle  doubt,  if  it  had  not  been  for  him  and  his  warriors,  few  of  the  English 
would  have  returned  to  their  friends.  But,  as  usual,  the  Knglish  leader,  in  his 
tfioa,  had  all  the  honor  of  successfully  encountering  many  difficulties,  and 
famraiof  with  hia  own  life  and  many  of  his  men's.  It  was  by  the  aid  of 
CMHceo,  that  the  army  escaped  ambush  afler  ambush,  destroyed  many  of  the 
Cherokee  villages,  and  finally  his  warriors  covered  its  retreat  out  of  one  of  the 
t  dangerous  countries  through  which  an  army  coidd  poss.  Lomg-uarrior 
what  the  New  England  Indians  termed  a  great  powwow.    That  he 


•  Doctor  Bwmaby.  \  HewtU.  %  Ammal  RtgUUr,  iv.  68  \  Heteatt,  iL  i4&-^l. 
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a  man  possessing  a  good  mind,  may  iurly  be  inferred  fixxn  his  MStf  li 
withstand  the  temptation  of  intoxicating  fiquors.  He  bad  been  known  B 
remain  sober,  when  aU  his  tribe,  and  many  whites  among  themi,  had  all  \m 
wallowing  in  the  mire  of  drunkenness  toother.  In  the  year  1773^  tf  Ai 
head  of  about  40  warriors,  he  marched  agamst  the  Chocktawa  of  West  Fk^ 
kla.  What  was  the  issue  of  this  expedition  we  have  not  learned.  Weaf 
have  again  occasion  to  notice  Cklucco, 


CHAPTER  V. 

MoHCACHTAPE,  the  Yazoo — JS^arrativt  of  his  adventures  to  the  Pacific  Ocean — GaiS^ 
suit,  chief  of  the  yatchez — Re4:eires  great  injustice  from  the  French — ComeerUAilk 
destruction — ^700  French  are  rut  qjf— War  with  them — The  MOehex  destroyed  mlkdf 
turn — Great-mortar — M'Gillitray — His  birth  andeducatUm — Visits  JfewYm^ 
^Troubles  of  his  nation — His  death — Tam  e-kivo — Mad-doo. 

MONCACHTAPE  was  a  Yazoo,  whose  name  signified,  in  the  langoafeof 
that  nation,  killer  of  pain  and  fatigue.  How  well  he  deserved  this  name^  te 
sequel  will  unfolcL  He  was  well  known  to  the  historian  Du  iVafz, 
1760,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  singular  good  intelligence,  that  that  tn 
was  able  to  add  much  valuable  infoniiation  to  his  work.  **  T^is  man  (i 
Du  Pratz*)  was  remarkable  for  his  solid  understanding  and  elevatkiB  if 
sentiment ;  and  I  may  justly  compare  him  to  those  first  Greeks,  who  trafeM 
chiefly  into  the  cast,  to  examine  the  manners  and  customs  of  diflferent  natki^ 
and  to  communicate  to  their  fellow  citizens,  upon  their  return,  the  knowMhl 
which  they  had  acquired.**  He  was  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  ofmt 
hderprcUTj  as  ho  could  communicate  with  several  other  nations,  having  gUMi 
a  knowledge  of  their  languages.  Monsieur  Du  Pratz  used  great  endeafM 
among  the  nations  upon  the  Mississippi,  to  learn  tlieir  oriein,  or  from  irimn 
they  came ;  and  observes  concerning  it,  *<  All  that  I  could  learn  from  thn 
was,  that  they  came  from  between  the  nortli  and  tlje  sim-setting;  andlbli 
account  they  imiformly  adhere  to,  whenever  they  give  any  account  of  ihcir 
origin."  This  was  unsatisfactory  to  him,  and  in  his  exertions  to  find  some  OM 
that  could  inform  him  better,  he  met  with  MoncackUipt,  The  following  ii  ths 
result  of  his  communications  in  his  own  words: — 

**  I  liad  lost  my  wife,  and  all  the  children  whom  I  had  by  her,  whea  I 
undertook  my  journey  towards  tlio  sun-rising.     I  set  out  from  my  viHifi 
contrar}'  to  the  inclination  of  all  my  relations,  and  went  first  to  the  Chicanwi^ 
our  friends  and  neighbors.    I  continued  among  them  several  daya,  to  infom 
m3rself  whether  tliey  kne.w  whence  we  all  came,  or,  at  least,  whence  HbUI 
themselves  came ;  they,  who  wen;  our  elders ;  since  from  them  came  ihi 
language  of  the  country'.    As  tlicy  could  not  inform  me,  I  proceeded  on  Hf 
journey.    I  reached  the  country  of  the  Chaouanous,  and  afterwards  went  up 
the  Wabash,  or  Ohio,  near  to  its  source,  which  is  in  the  country  of  the  Iroquois 
or  Five  Nations.    I  lefl  them,  however,  towards  the  north;  and,  dnrinf  iht 
winter,  which,  in  that  country,  is  very  severe  and  very  long,  I  lived  in  a  vubgl 
of  the  Albenaquis,  where  I  contracte<i  an  acquaintance  with  a  man  aomewlMl 
older  than  myself,  who  promised  to  conduct  me,  the  following  Bfiring,  to  tbi 
great  water.    Accordingly,  when  the  snows  were  melted,  and  the  weatbier  wh 
setded,  we  proceeded  eastwanl,  and,  af\er  several  days'  journey,  1  at  kngth 
saw  the  great  water,  which  filled  me  with  such  joy  and  admiration,  tbit  I 
could  not  speak.    Night  drawing  on,  we  took  up  our  lodging  on  a  high  bank 
above  the  water,  which  was  sorely  vexed  by  the  wind,  and  made  eo  gnat  • 
noise  that  I  could  not  sleep.    Next  day,  the  ebbing  and  flowinff  of  the  waw 
filled  me  with  great  apprehension ;  but  my  companion  quieted  my  fean^  bv 
aasuring  me  that  the  water  observed  certain  bounds,  botn  in  adyaDcing  Md 

*  Hift.  Looiiiana,  ii.  121. 
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itiring.    Haviiigr  satisfied  our  curiosity  in  viewing  the  great  water,  we  returned 

lithe  village  of  the  Abcnaquis,  where  I  continued  the  following  winter;  and, 

pftnrthe  snows  were  tnettcd,  my  companion  and  I  went  and  viewed  the  great  fall 

ifllie  River  St.  I^iwrence,  at  Niagara,  which  was  distant  from  the  village  several 

inif  jounicy.    The  view  of  this  CTeat  fall,  at  first,  made  my  hair  stand  on  end, 

■M  my  heart  almost  leap  out  of  its  place ;  but  afterwards,  before  I  left  it,  I 

tid  tlie  courage  to  walk  under  it.    Next  day,  we  took  the  shortest  road  to  the 

OIno,  and  my  companion  and  I,  cutting  down  a  tree  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 

^W  formed  it  into  a  pettiaugre,  whicli  served  to  conduct  me  do\vn  the  Ohio 

«mI  the  Mississippi,  after  which,  with  much  difficulty,  1  went  up  our  small 

river,. and  at  leu£th  arrived  safe  among  my  relations,  who  were  rejoiced  to  see 

Be  in  good  health. — ^This  journey,  instead  of  satisfying,  only  served  to  excite 

Uy  curiosity.    Our  old  men,  for  several  years,  had  told  me  that  the  ancient 

■wech  informed  them  that  the  red  men  of  the  north  came  originally  much 

kgbe^  and  much  farther  than  the  source  of  the  River  Missouri ;  and,  as  I  had 

!^  knged  to  see,  with  my  own  eyes,  the  land  from  whence  our  first  fathers  came, 

I  took  my  precautions  for  my  journey  westwards.    Having  provided  a  small 

Quntit}'  of  com,  I  proceeded  up  along  the  eastern  Iwnk  of  the  River  Mississippi, 

do  I  came  to  the  Ohio.     I  went  uj)  along  the  bank  of  this  last  river,  alxjut  the 

fturth  part  of  a  day's  journey,  that  1  might  be  able  to  cross  it  without  being 

evried  into  the  Mississippi.    There  I  formed  a  cajeux,  or  rafl  of  canes,  by  the 

■■iatJuice  of  which  1  passed  over  the  river;  and  next  day  meeting  with  a  herd 

of  buf&loes  in  the  meadows,  I  killed  a  fat  one,  and  took  from  it  the  fillets,  the 

hmcb,  and  the  tongue.     Soon  after,  I  arrived  among  the  Tamaroas,  a  village 

•>f  the  nation  of  the  Illinois,  where  1  rested  several  days,  and  then  proceeded 

■•Whwards  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  which,  after  it  enters  the  great  river, 

'■II8  for  a  considerable  tin)e  without  intermixing  its  muddy  waters  with  the 

2|f^  stream  of  tlie  other.     Having  crossed  the  Mississippi,  I  went  up  the 

JptBouri,  along  its  northern  bank,  and,  after  several  days'  jouniey,  I  arrived  at 

™^  nation  of  the  Missouris,  when^  I  staid  a  long  time  to  learn  the  language 

^■■t  b  Bpoken  beyond  them.     In  going  along  the  Missouri,  I  passed  tlirough 

P^^dows  a  whole  day's  joumev  in  length,  which  were  quite  covered  with 

*  When  the  cold  was  past,  and  the  snows  were  melted,  I  continued  my  jour- 
|*y  op  along  the  Missouri,  till  I  came  to  the  nation  of  the  west,  or  the  Canzas. 
****rward8,  in  consequence  of  directions  from  them,  I  proceeded  in  the  same 
j^J^we  near  30  days,  and  at  length  I  met  with  some  of  the  nation  of  the  Otters, 
^^o  were  hunting  in  that  neighborhood,  and  were  suq)rised  to  see  me  alone, 
^^ontinued  with  the  hunters  two  or  three  days,  and  then  accompanied  one  of 
^^in  and  his  wife,  who  was  near  her  time  of  lying  in,  to  their  village,  which 
2f  ftr  off  betwixt  the  north  and  west.  We  continued  our  journey  along  the 
'^UMouri  for  nine  days,  and  then  we  marched  directly  northwards  for  five 
^tjn  more,  when  we  came  to  the  fine  river,  which  runs  westward  in  a  direc- 
tioi  contrary  to  that  of  the  Missouri.  We  ])roceeded  down  this  river  a  whole 
dijr,  and  then  arrived  at  the  village  of  the  Otters,  who  received  me  with  as 
moch  kindness  as  if  I  had  Iwen  of  their  own  nation.  A  few  days  after,  I 
joined  a  party  of  the  Otters,  who  were  going  to  carry  a  calumet  of  peace  to  a 
Ottioo  beyond  them,  and  we  embarked  in  a  pettiaugre,  and  went  down  the 
river  for  18  days,  landing  now  and  then  to  supply  ourselves  with  provisions. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  nation  who  were  at  j)eace  with  the  Otters,  I  staid  with 
tbem  till  the  cold  was  passed,  that  I  might  learn  their  language,  which  was 
oommon  to  most  of  the  nations  that  lived  beyond  them. 

•*  The  cold  was  hardly  gone,  when  I  again  embarked  on  the  fine  river,  and 
in  my  course  I  met  with  several  nations,  with  whom  I  generally  staid  but  one 
oiglity  till  I  arrived  at  the  nation  that  is  l)ut  one  day's  journey  from  the  great 
ivater  on  the  west  This  nation  live  iu  the  woods  about  the  distance  of  a 
league  from  the  river,  from  their  apprehension  of  beanled  men,  who  come 
opOD  their  coasts  in  floating  villages,  and  carry  off  their  children  to  make 
■Kres  of  them.  These  men  were  described  to  be  white,  with  long  black 
beards  that  came  down  to  their  breast ;  they  were  thick  and  short,  had  large 
beads,  which  were  covered  with  cloth  ;  they  were  always  dressed,  even  in  the 
gfeateet  heats ;  their  clothes  fell  down  to  the  middle  of  their  legs,  which,  with 
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• 
their  feet,  were  covered  with  red  or  yellow  ittuff    Their  arms  mode  a  pm 
fire  and  a  great  noise ;  and  when  they  saw  themselves  outnumbered  liv  ni 
men,  they  retired  on  board  their  large  pettiaugre,  their  number 
amounting  to  thirty,  hut  never  more. 

''Those  strangers  came  from  the  sun-setting,  in  search  of  a  yellow 
wood,  which  dyes  a  fine  yellow  color;  but  the  people  of  this  nation,  tluc tk^ 
niiglit  not  l>e  tempte<l  to  visit  them,  had  destroyed  all  thoae  kind  at  ttm 
Two  other  nations  in  their  neighborhood,  however,  having  no  other  mKi, 
could  not  dcHtroy  the  trees,  and  were  still  visited  by  the  strangen ;  and  Mf 
greatly  inconitno<le<l  by  them,  had  tnnted  their  allies  to  assist  mem  in  mddif 
nil  atuick  upon  thcni,  the  next  time  tliey  should  return.  The  fbllowingflHK 
mer  1  accorriin^Hy  joined  in  this  expedition,  and,  after  travelling  five  longdn^ 
journey,  we  came  to  the  place  where  the  bearded  men  usually  landed^  wboi 
we  waited  seventeen  days  for  their  nrrival.  The  red  men,  bv  my  advit^ 
plactnl  themselves  in  ambuscade  to  surprise  the  stranseni,  anil  aecoidii^ 
when  they  landed  to  cut  the  wood,  we  were  so  successful  as-  to  kill  eleven  i 
them,  the  rest  imnie<liately  escaping  on  board  two  large  pettiaugres,  ood  flji^ 
westward  upon  the  great  water. 

**  Ui>on  examining  those  whom  we  had  killed,  we  found  them  much  soMlkr 
than  ourselves,  and  very  white;  they  had  a  large  head,  and  in  the  mMdkif 
the  crown  the  hnir  was  very  long ;  their  head  was  wrapt  in  a  great  many  ftUi 
of  stuff,  and  thf^r  clothes  seemra  to  be  made  neither  of  wool  nor  nlk";  thqr 
were  ver>'  8of>,  and  of  different  colors.  Two  only,  of  the  eleven  who  wm 
slain,  had  fire-arms,  with  powder  and  ImlL  I  tried  tlieir  pieces,  and  fami 
that  they  were  much  heavier  than  yours,  and  did  not  kill  at  so  gmi  i 
distance. 

'^  After  this  expedition,  I  thought  of  nothing  but  proceeding  on  myjomH^ 
and,  with  that  dt^sign,  I  let  the  red  men  return  home,  and  joined  myself  IP 
those  who  inhabited  more  westward  on  the  coast,  with  whom  I  tTaVeM 
along  the  shore  of  tlie  great  water,  which  bends  directly  betwixt  the  nonb 
and  the  sun-sf'ttintr.  When  I  arrived  at  the  villages  of  my  fellow-tFBfeDa^ 
where  I  found  ttu;  days  verv  long,  and  tlie  nights  very  short,  I  was  advind  Iff 
the  r)l(l  men  to  give  over  aU  thoughts  of  continuing  my  journey.  Tbej  MM 
me  that  the  land  extended  still  a  long  way  in  a  direction  between  the  noilb 
and  sun-setting,  after  which  it  ran  directly  west,  and  at  length  was  cm  by  ihe 
gn>at  water  from  north  to  south.  One  of  tliem  arlded,  that,  when  be  im 
young,  he  knew  a  very  old  man  who  hod  seen  tliat  distant  land  before  k  WH 
eat  away  hy  the  great  water,  and  that  when  the  great  water  was  low,  nmj 
rocks  still  ap|>eared  in  those  parts.  Finding  it,  therefore,  impracticable  M 
procetMl  iniirh  further,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  thevMI 
of  game,  I  returned  by  the  same  route  by  which  1  hod  set  out;  and,  redueng 
my  whole  travels  westward  to  days'  journeys,  I  compute  that  they  wo«l 
have  employed  me  dG  moons ;  hut,  on  account  of  my  frequent  delays,  it  wH 
five  years  l)ef«»n;  I  renimed  to  my  relations  among  the  Yazoos." 

Thus  ends  the  narrative  of  the  fiunous  traveller  Moncadttape,  which  KeM 
to  have  satisfied  I)u  Pratz,  that  the  Indians  came  from  the  continent  of  AmI| 
by  way  ofBehrimc*8  Straits.  And  he  soon  aAer  left  him,  and  returned  tohii 
own  coimtry.  It  would  have  l)een  gratifying,  could  we  have  known  mon  of 
the  history  of  this  verv  intelligent  man.  The  same  author  brings  also  to  our 
knowlcdgi^  a  chief  called 

(iRAND-SlJN,  chief  of  the  Natchez.  Although  Sun  was  a  common  nane 
for  all  chiefs  of  that  nation,  this  chief  was  particularly  distinguished  in  the  An 
war  with  theFriMich,  which  exhibits  the  compass  of  our  information  conceiv- 
ing him,  and  which  we  purpose  here  to  sketch.  He  was  brother  to  the  graC 
warrior,  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  STCNo-sKRPKifT,  and  like  kn 
was  a  friend  to  the  whites,  until  the  haughty,  overbearing  disposition  of  €M 
man  brought  destruction  and  ruin  on  their  whole  colony.  This  afikir  took 
place  in  the  vear  1729.  The  residence  of  the  Gtmidsun  was  near  the  FVenob 
post  of  NatcJiez,  where  he  had  a  beautitid  village  called  the  WkUe  Jippk.  M. 
de  Chopart  had  l>een  reinstated  in  the  command  of  the  poit,  whence  he  mm 
for  a  time  n^movcd  by  reason  of  misconduct,  and  his  abominable  injustice  M 
the  Indians  became  more  conspicuous  aflerwards  than  before.    To  grati^  hii 
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pride  and  avarice,  he  had  projected  the  bujldinff  of  an  cle^nt  villagp,  and 
none  apfH^ared  to  suit  his  purpose  so  well  as  tlie  White  Apple  of  tho.  Grand- 
Mm.  lie  sent  for  the  chief  to  his  fort,  and  unhesitatingly  told  him  tlmt  his 
village  must  be  immediately  given  up  to  him,  for  he  had  resolved  to  erect  one 
A  let^e  square  upon  the  same  ground,  and  that  he  must  remove  elsewhere. 
The  ^reat  chief  stifled  his  surprise,  and  modestly  replied,  ^  That  his  ancestors 
had  lived  in  tiiat  village  for  as  many  years  us  there  wore  hairs  in  his  double 
cue,  and,  therefore,  it  was  good  that  they  should  contitme  there  still.**  When 
this  was  hiterpreted  to  the  commandant,  he  showed  himself  in  a  rage,  and 
threatened  the  chief,  that,  unless  he  moved  from  his  village  speedily,  he 
would  have  cause  of  repentance.  Grand-sun  lefl  the  fort,  and  said  he  would 
OMenible  his  counsellors,  and  hold  a  talk  upon  it 

In  this  council,  which  actually  assembled,  it  was  proposed  to  lay  before  the 
commandant  their  hard  situation,  if  tliey  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  their 
corn,  which  then  was  just  bsgiuuing  to  shoot  from  the  ground,  and  many 
other  articles  on  which  they  were  to  depend  for  subsistence.  But,  on  lU'ging 
these  strong  reasons,  tliey  met  only  with  abuse,  and  a  more  peremptory  order 
to  remove  immediately.  This  the  Grand-sun  re|K)rted  to  the  councU,  and 
diey  saw  all  was  lost,  unless,  by  some  stratagem,  they  should  rid  themselves 
of  the  tyrant  Ckopart,  wliich  was  their  final  decision.  The  secret  was  con- 
fided to  none  but  the  old  men.  To  gain  time,  an  offer  was  to  be  made  to  the 
•varicious  commandant,  of  tribute,  in  case  he  would  permit  them  to  remain 
their  land  until  th(.*ir  harvest  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  Indians 
about  matiu-ing  their  plan  with  the  greatest  avidity.  Bundles  of  sticks 
re  sent  to  the  suns  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  their  im])ort  explained  to 
them  bv  the  faithful  messengers.  EacTi  bundle  contained  as  many  sticks  as 
days  which  were  to  pass  before  thejmassacreof  all  the  French  in  the  Natchez. 
And  that  no  mistake  should  arise  in  regard  to  the  fixed  dav,  every  morning  a 
■dck  was  drawn  from  the  bundle  and  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  day  of  the  kst 
■lick  was  that  of  the  execution. 

The  security  of  the  wicked,  in  the  midst  of  their  wickedness,  and  their 
dwifnenn  to  repeated  warnings,  though  a  standing  example  l>efore  them  upon 
the  peges  of  all  history,  yet  we  know  of  but  few  instances  where  they  have 
profited  by  it    I  need  cite  no  examples;  our  pages  are  full  of  them. 

The  breast  of  women,  whether  civilized  or  uncivilized,  amnot  bear  the 
Aoiigfats  of  revenge  and  death  to  prey  upon  them  for  so  great  a  length  of 
time  as  men.  And,  as  in  tlie  last  case,  I  need  not  produce  examples ;  on  our 
pagres  will  be  found  many. 

A  female  sun  having,  by  accident,  understood  the  secret  design  of  her  peo 

t  partly  out  of  resentment  for  their  keeping  it  fmm  her,  and  partlv  irom 
attachment  to  the  French,  resolved  to  moke  it  known  to  them.    But  so 
ftially  secure  was  the  commandant,  that  he  would  not  hearken  to  her  messen- 

aand  threatened  others  of  his  own  people  with  chastisement,  if  they  con- 
d  such  intimations.  But  the  great  council  of  so  many  suns,  and  other 
■MCioDs  of  their  wise  men,  justly  alarmed  many,  and  their  complaints  to  the 
commandant  were  urged,  until  seven  of  his  own  people  were  put  in  irons,  to 
il  their  fears.  And  that  he  might  the  more  vaunt  himself  upon  their  fears, 
aent  his  interpreter  to  demand  of  the  Grand-sun,  whether  he  was  about  to 
apon  the  French  ivith  his  warriors.  To  dissemble,  in  such  a  case,  was 
^"  to  be  expected  from  the  chief,  and  the  interjireter  reported  to  the  com- 
■nndant  as  ne  desired,  which  caused  him  to  value  himself  upon  his  former 
BCemnt  of  his  oeople's  fears. 

The  aOth  of  November,  1729,  at  length  came,  and  ^vidi  it  the  massacre  of 
700  people,  being  all  the  French  of  Natchez.  Not  a  man  escaped.  It 
upon  the  eve  of  St  Andrtto^s  day,  fhrilitjited  the  execution  of  the  horrid 
In  such  contempt  was  M.  Chopwri  held,  that  the  suns  would  allow  no 
to  kill  him,  but  one  whom  they  considered  a  mean  person.  He  was 
only  with  a  wooden  tomahawk,  and  with  such  a  contemptible  weapon, 
lljpfckid  by  as  contemptible  a  person,  was  M.  Chopart  pursued  from  bis  house 
no  bis  garden,  and  there  met  his  death. 

The  desi^  of  the  Grand-sun  and  his  allies  was,  to  have  followed  up  their 
untd  all  the  French  were  driven  out  of  Louisiana.    But  some  tribes 
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would  not  aid  in  it,  and  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  promptly  seconded  by  dw 
people  of  New  Orleans,  shortly  aflcr  nearly  annihilated  the  whole  tribe  of  tfaa 
Natchez.  The  Choetaws  otfered  themselves;,  to  the  number  of  15  or  1600 
men,  and,  in  the  following  February,  advanced  into  tlio  countrj-  of  the  Naidh 
ez,  and  were  shortly  after  joined  hy  the  French,  and  encumped  near  the  old 
fort,  thc;n  in  ])ossi^sion  of  the  Grand-sun,  Here  flags  imssed  between  them, 
and  terms  of  ])eace  were  agreed  u}>on,  which  were  very  honomble  to  the 
Indians ;  hut,  in  the  following  night,  they  decamped,  taking  all  their  priaoDOi 
and  baggage,  leaving  nothing  but  the  cannons  of  the  fort  and  balls  l)elii»d  theiiL 
Some  time  now  passed  tx^fore  the  French  could  ascertain  the  retreat  of  the 
Natchez.  At  length,  they  learned  that  tlicy  had  crossed  the  Mimiissippi,  md 
settled  upon  the  west  side,  near  180  miles  above  the  month  of  Red  RiTer. 
Here  they  built  a  fort,  and  remained  quietly  until  the  next  year. 

The  weakness  of  the  colony  caused  the  inhabitants  to  resign  themselves  into 
the  hands  of  the  king,  who  soon  sont  over  a  suflicient  for«*e,  aililed  to  thoK 
still  in  the  country,  to  Immble  the  Natchez.  They  were  acconlingly  inverted 
in  their  fort,  and,  struck  with  consternation  at  the  sudden  approach  of  the 
French,  seem  to  have  lost  their  former  prudence.  They  made  a  d<r9penie 
sally  ui)on  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  loa^  They 
then  uttemptf^d  to  gain  time  by  negotiation,  as  thev  had  the  year  before,  but 
could  not  escjipe  from  the  vigilance  of  the  French  oflieer ;  yet  the  atieoi|il 
was  made,  ond  many  were  killed,  very  few  escaped,  and  the  greater  Dumttr 
driven  within  their  fort.  Mortars  wei-e  used  hy  their  eneinie-s  iu  this  siegPi 
and  the  third  homb,  fulling  in  the  centre  of  the  fort,  made  great  bnwL 
but  still  greater  consternation.  Drowned  by  the  cries  of  the  women  IM 
children,  GranfJ-sun  caused  the  sign  of  capitulation  to  be  given.  liimnl( 
with  the  n?st  of  his  company,  were  carried  prisoners  to  New  Orleani^  aid 
thrown  into  prison.  An  increa<:ing  infection  caused  the  women  and  childni 
to  Ik)  taken  out  and  employed  as  slaves  on  the  king's  plantations ;  amoM 
whom  was  the  Avoman  wlio  had  used  ever}'  endeavor  to  notify  the  commwm 
ant,  Chopdti,  of  the  intended  massacre^,  and  from  whom  the  particulan  of  At 
affair  were  learned.  Her  name  was  Stung-arm,  These  slaves  were  vhotlb 
after  embarked  for  St.  Domingo,  entirely  to  rid  the  country  of  the  NatcbeL* 
The  men,  it  is  probable,  wen»  all  put  to  death. 

GREAT-MORTAR,  or  Yah-yah-iustanage^  was  a  very  celebrated  Muakogei 
chief,  who,  before  the  revoluiionarj'  war,  was  in  the  French  interest,  vd 
received  ii is  supplies  from  their  garrison  at  Alabama,  which  was  notfivdit 
taut  from  his  place  of  ahode,  railed  Okchai,  There  was  a  lime  when  be 
inclined  to  the  Knglish,  and  but  lor  the  very  haughty  and  inipnident  condocl 
of  the  suiM^riutendent  of  Indian  afl'airs,  among  them,  might  have  been  i^ 
claimed,  and  the  dismal  period  of  massacres  which  ensued  averted.  At  t 
great  council,  ap|H)inted  hy  the  superintendent,  for  the  object  of  regaium 
their  favor,  the  ])i])e  of  fx^ace,  when  passing  around,  was  refused  to  GM- 
mortar,  because  he  luul  favored  the  French.  This,  witli  much  utlier  ungeno^ 
ous  treatment,  caused  him  t?ver  ai\er  to  hate  the  English  name.  As  the  BUpff- 
intendent  was  making  a  sp<.>eeh,  which  doubtless  contained  severe  and  had 
sayings  against  his  red  hean;rs,  another  chief,  called  the  T'o6crcco-eci<er,  qmf 
upon  his  feet,  and  darting  liLs  tomahawk  at  him,  it  fortunately  missed  him,  hi 
stuck  in  a  ])lank  just  above  his  head.  Yet  he  would  liave  bc<*n  immedjtfdf 
killed,  but  for  the  interposition  of  a  friendly  warrior.  Had  this  first  bk>wbHi 
effectual,  every  Englishman  ])rew.'nt  would  have  l)een  immediately  put  todeMk 
Soon  aflcr,  Grcat-mortar  caused  his  p<*o[»le  Ut  fall  uyyou  the  ICuglish  tmden^aid 
they  murdr^red  ten.  Fourtet>n  of  the  inhabitants  of  Longcniic,  a  8<*ttlementnev 
Ninety-six,  t  next  were  his  victims.  He  now  received  a  commission  from  the 
French,  and  the  better  to  enlist  theCherokees  and  others  iu  his  caiue,  remond 
with  his  family  far  into  the  begirt  of  the  coimtry,  upon  a  river,  by  which  hB 
could  receive  supplies  from  the  fort  at  Ahibama.  Neither  tlie  French  Mr 
Grtat-mortar  wore  deceived  iu  the  advantage  of  their  newly-choeen  poiitioo; 
for  young  warriors  joined  him  there  in  great  numlK^irs,  and  it  was  fast  hecdooaf 


*  Mons.  Du  Pratz,  Hist,  dc  Louisiana,  tome  i.  ch.  xii. 

t  So  called  because  it  was  96  milei  from  the  Cherokee.     Adair. 
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A  general  rendezvous  for  all  the  Mississippi  Indians.  Fortunately,  however, 
ibr  the  Enslish,  the  Chickasaws  iu  their  interest  plucked  up  this  bohon  upas 
before  its  branches  were  yet  extended.  They  fell  upon  them  by  surprise, 
killed  the  brother  of  Grtat-mortar^  and  completely  destroyed  the  design.  He 
fled,  not  to  his  native  place,  but  to  one  from  whence  he  could  best  annoy  the 
English  settlements,  and  commenced  anew  the  work  of  death.  Augusta,  in 
Georgia,  and  many  scattering  settlements  were  destroyed.*  Those  ravageh 
were  continued  until  their  united  forces  were  defeated  by  the  Americans  under 
General  Qrwnt^  in  1761,  as  we  have  narrated. 

We  have  next  to  notice  a  chief,  king,  or  emperor  as  he  was  at  different 
linies  entided,  whose  omission,  in  a  biographical  work  upon  the  Indians,  would 
mcur  as  much  criminality,  on  the  part  of  the  biographer,  as  an  omission  of 
B%ukonrMUu^  WhiU-ws,  Pipey  or  Ockonogtota ;  yea,  even  more.    We  mean 

ALEXANDER  M'GILLIVRAY,  who  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  con- 
nicuous,  if  not  one  of  the  greatest,  chiefs  that  has  ever  borne  that  title  among 
ttie  Creeks;  at  least,  since  they  have  been  known  to  the  Europeans  He 
flourished  during  half  of  the  last  centurv,  and  such  was  the  exalted  opinion 
eoteitained  of  him  by  his  countrymen,  that  they  styled  him  "  king  of  kings." 
Hie  mother  was  his  predecessor,  and  the  governess  of  the  nation,  and  he  had 
wreral  sisters,  who  married  leading  men.  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  he 
Cttne  in  chief  sachem  by  the  usages  of  his  ancestors,  but  such  was  his  disinter- 
cMed  patriotism,  that  he  lefl  it  to  the  nation  to  say  whether  he  should  succe<^ 
to  the  nchemship.  The  |ieop)e  elected  him  **  emperor."  He  was  at  the  head 
c£  the  Creeks  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  waa  in  the  British  interest 
AAer  the  peace,  he  became  reconciled  to  the  Americans,  and  expressed  a 
derire  to  renounce  his  public  life,  and  reside  in  the  U.  States,  but  Was  hindered 
hf  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  countrymen,  to  remain  among  them,  and 
dneet  their  af&irs. 

Hia  residence,  arxM>rding  to  General  AElfort^j  who  married  his  sister,  was 
near  Tallahassee,  about  hsJf  a  league  from  what  was  formerly  Fort  Toulouse. 
He  lived  in  a  handsome  house,  and  owned  60  negroes,  each  of  whom  he  pro- 
vided with  a  separate  habitation,  which  gave  his  estate  the  appearance  of  a 
liltletown.t 

M*Giiiwray  was  a  son  of  an  Englishman  of  that  name  who  married  a  Creek 
woman,  and  hence  was  what  is  called  a  half  breed.  He  was  bom  about  17^, 
and,  at  the  age  often,  was  sent  by  his  father  to  school  in  Charleston,  where  he 
WBB  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Farquhar  JSfGiUwray,  who  was  a  relation  of  his  father. 
His  tutor  was  a  Mr.  Sheed.  He  learned  tlie  Latin  language  under  the  tuition 
of  Mr.  mUiam  Hendersmi,  aAerwards  somewhat  eminent  among  the  critics  in 
liOndon.  When  young  jifGiUivrcty  was  17,  he  was  put  into  a  counting-house 
in  Savannah,  but  mercantile  affairs  had  not  so  many  charms  as  books,  and  he 
wpBiXi  all  the  time  he  eould  get,  in  reading  histories  and  other  works  of  useful- 
■BHk  After  a  short  time,  his  father  took  nim  home,  where  his  superior  talents 
■Don  began  to  develop  themselves,  and  his  promotion  followed,    lie  was  often 

Sled  general,  which  commission,  it  is  said,  he  actually  held  under  Charles 
If  king  of  Spain.  This  was,  probablv,  before  he  was  elected  emperor. 
To  be  a  little  more  particular  with  this  distinguished  man,  I  will  hazard  a 
npetition  of  some  facts,  for  the  sake  of  giving  an  account  of  him  as  recorded 
hf  ODe§  vHio  resided  long  with  him,  and  consequently  knew  him  well.  He 
warn  the  son  of  a  Creek  womim,  of  the  iamily  of  the  Wind,  whose  father  was  an 
oAoer  in  the  French  service,  stationed  at  Fort  Toulouse,  near  the  nation  of  the 
AUMmraa.  This  officer,  in  trading  with  the  Indians,  became  acquainted  with 
mother  of  our  chief,  whom  he  married.  They  had  five  children,  two  boys 
three  girls.  Only  one  of  the  bovs  lived  to  grow  up.  As  among  other 
80  among  the  Creeks,  the  children  belong  to  the  mother;  and  when 
JItCiUwrmfs  father  desired  to  send  him  to  Charleston  to  get  an  education,  he 
WW  obliged  first  to  get  the  mother's  consent  This,  it  seems,  was  easily 
olmdiied,  and  young  ^TGiUivray  was  put  there,  where  he  acquired  a  good 

*  Adair's  Hiau  N.  American  Indians,  254,  dec. 

t  Menmre  oa  eoap-d'ceil  rapide  sur  mes  difll^rens  vovafes  et  mon  s^our  dans  la  nation 
GkOek,  p.  f7.  X  Ibid.  }  General  Miybrt. 
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education.  Ho  did  nut  return  for  some  time  to  his  nation,  which  wm  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revohitionary  war;  and  he  then  went,  commissioned  hj 
the  royalists,  to  invite  his  countrymen  to  a  treaty  upon  the  frontiers,  and  id 
unite  ttiem  against  the  rel)cls.*  He  generally  spoke  tlic  Enfflish  Isngnge^ 
which  was  not  pleasing  to  his  mother,  who  would  not  speak  it-f 

After  the  war  he  became  attached  to  the  Americans,  and  although  the  bo^ 
derers  caused  frequent  troubles,  yet  he  made  and  renewed  treaties  with  diem. 
In  1790,  he  came  to  New  York  with  20  of  his  chiefs.  Owing  to  some  mim- 
dorstaiiding,  ho  had  refused  to  treat  at  Rock  Lauding  a  short  time  befiiR^ 
where  commissioners  from  ttie  U.  States  had  attended  ;  and  the  govenunnti 
justly  fearing  a  rupture,  unless  a  speedy  reconciliation  should  take  placf, 
dee^tched  Colonel  Marimts  Jfllkt  into  the  Creek  country,  with  a  incific  letter 
to  Ueneral  J^rGHlivray.  He  succeeded  in  his  mission,  and  the  chiefs  anifcd 
in  New  York  213  July,  1790.  {  Tluiy  were  conducted  to  the  residence  of  the 
secretary  of  war,  General  Knox^  who  conducted  them  to  the  house  of  the 
president  of  the  U.  States,  and  introduced  them  to  him.  Pi^idcnt  WoMng- 
ton  received  them  "in  a  very  handsome  manner,  congratulated  tlicm  on  ther 
safe  arrival,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  interview  would  prove  beneficid 
both  to  the  U.  States  and  to  the  Creek  nation."  They  next  visits  thegoTanor 
of  the  state,  from  whom  they  received  a  most  cordial  welcome.  Tney  tfaen 
proceeded  to  the  City  Tavern,  where  they  dined  in  company  with  Genenl 
KnoXy  and  other  officers  of  government.  A  correspondence  between  GoTemor 
Telfair^  of  Georgia,  and  ^''Alexander  J\fGiHvaryy  Esq."  probably  opened  the 
way  for  a  negotiation,  which  terminated  in  a  settlement  of  difficulties.  From 
the  folloAving  extract  from  JW Gillivraifs  letter,  a  very  just  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  state  of  the  affairs  of  his  nation  previous  to  his  visit  to  New  York,  "h 
answer  to  yours,  I  have  to  olwene,  that,  as  a  peace  was  not  concluded  en 
l>ctween  us  at  the  Rock-landing  meeting,  your  demand  for  property  taken  br 
our  warriors  from  off  the  disputed  lands  cannot  lie  admitted.  We,  also,  hnv 
had  our  losses,  by  captures  made  by  your  |)eople.  We  are  willing  to  coDclodp 
a  {leace  with  you,  but  you  must  not  expect  extmordinary  concessions  fixwi  m. 
In  onlf>,r  to  sfMu-e  the  further  effusion  of  human  blood,  arid  to  finally  detemuK 
the  war,  I  am  willing  to  concede,  in  some  measure,  if  you  are  disposed  totrat 
on  the  ground  of  mutual  concession.  It  will  save  trouble  and  expense,  if  the 
negotiations  are  managed  in  the  nation.  Any  |)erson  from  you  can  be  ommti 
of  pf>rsr)nal  safetv  and  friendlv  treatment  in  this  country."  It  was  dated  M 
Little  Tellassee, ';K)  March,  17JX),  and  directed  to  **Hia  Excellency  EAmi 
Telfair,  Es(i."  and  signed  ".^/ej.  .W GiUivray:' 

This  chief  sf^ems  afler^vards  to  have  met  with  the  censure  of  his  people,  M 
least  N)me  of  them,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  ATIntoah  recently ;  and  m 
doubtless  overcome  by  the  [M^rsuasious  of  designing  whites,  to  treat  for  tfe 
disposal  of  his  lands,  against  the  general  voice  of  his  nation.  One  BwdOft 
white  man,  led  the  councils  in  o[)position  to  his  proceedings,  and,  for  a  time, 
yVGillivray  absented  himself  from  his  own  tribe.  'In  1792,  bis  party  took 
Bowles  prisoner,  and  sent  him  out  of  the  country,  and  solicited  the  eeiieiilto 
retiin).§  To  this  he  consented,  and  they  l)ecamo  more  attached  to  him  tfaa 
evf?r.  lie  now  endeavored  to  l>ett*T  their  condition  by  the  introductioo of 
teachers  among  thrm.  In  an  advertisement  for  a  teacher,  in  the  summer  of 
171)2,  he  styles  himself  emperor  of  the  Creek  nation.  His  quiet  was  noB 
disturl)f>d,  and  the  famous  John  Jfatts^  tlie  same  summer,  with  500  wmion^ 
Creoks,  and  five  towns  of  the  Chickamawagas,  committed  many  depredation 
The  Spaniards  were  sup[)osed  to  be  the  movers  of  the  hostile  party.  JlfOi- 
liiyray  died  at  Pensacola,  Febniary  17,  1793,  ||  and  is  thus  noticed  in  ihe 
Pennsylvania  Gazette: — "This  idolized  chief  of  the  Creeks  styled  himself 
king  of  kings.     But,  alas,  he  could  neither  restrain  the  meanest  felbwof  b« 


*•  Mii/ort,  323,  Xtk  t  Sec  IJolmcs,  Amer.  AnnaJs.  S.  3&i 

t  Colonrl  WilUt's  Narrative,  112.    "  They  were  received  with  g^reat  splendor  by  the  *" 
UI.111V  Sorioly,  in  ihc  dress  of  their  orrler,"  on  their  landing.     lb. 

^  In  1 791,  this  DoxrUs,  with  five  chiefs,  was  in  Knfj^land,  and  we  find  this  noliee  of  hia  ■ 
the  European  Map.'izinc  of  tliat  year,  vol.  19.  p.  268  : — "The  nmhassadors  coosisled of  t«t 
(i^recks.  and  of  Mr.  Uoichsy  (a  native  of  Maryland,  who  is  a  Creek  by  adoption ,  and  tbepici- 
eiii  general  of  that  nation.)  and  three  Cherokees.  |  MS^ori,  9bl 
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nation  from  the  commission  of  a  crime,  nor  punisii  him  after  he  hod  commit- 
ted it !  He  mi^ht  persuade  or  advise,  all  the  good  an  Indian  king  or  chief 
can  do."  This  is,  generally  speaking,  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  extent 
of  the  power  of  chiefe;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  chiefs  of 
diflferent  tribes  exercise  very  different  sway  over  their  people,  according  as 
such  chief  is  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  ^veniment,  by  nature  or  circum- 
stance. There  is  great  absurdity  in  applying  the  name  or  title  of  king  to 
Inctian  chiefs,  as  that  title  is  commonly  understood.  The  first  Europeans 
conferred  the  title  upon  those  who  appeared  most  prominent,  in  their  first 
discoveries,  for  want  of  another  more  appropriate;  or,  perhaps,  they  had 
another  reason,  namely,  that  of  magnifying  their  own  exploits  on  their  return 
to  their  own  countries,  by  reporting  their  interviews  with,  or  conquests  over, 
*  many  kings  of  an  unknown  country.^' 

Contemporary  with  General  AfGiUivray  was  a  chief  called  the 

TAME-KING,  whose  residence  ^vas  among  the  Upper  Creeks,  in  1791 ; 
and  he  is  noticed  in  our  public  documents  of  that  year,  as  a  conspicuous  chief 
in  matters  connected  with  establishing  the  southern  boundary.  At  this  time 
one  BotdeSj  an  English  trader,  had  great  uifluence  among  the  Lower  Creeks, 
and  used  great  endeavors,  by  putting  himself  forward  as  their  chief,  to  enlist 
all  the  nations  in  opposition  to  tlie  Ainerican&  lie  had  made  large  promises  to 
die  Upper  Creeks,  to  induce  them  not  to  hear  to  the  American  commissioners 
They  so  far  listened  to  huu,  as  to  consent  to  receive  his  talk,  and  accordingly 
the  chiefs  of  the  upper  and  lower  towns  met  at  a  place  called  the  Hair-way' 
kouttj  where  the v  expected  Bowles  in  person,  or  some  letters  containing  aefiuit« 
statements.  When  the  chiefs  had  assembled,  Tame-kiru^  and  Mad-dog,  of  tlic 
imper  towns,  asked  the  chiefs  of  the  lower,  ^  whether  mty  had  taken  Bovslta^B 
talu,  and  where  the  letters  were  which  tliis  ^tat  man  had  sent  them,  and 
where  the  white  man  was,  to  read  them.**  An  Indian  in  Bowleses  employ  said, 
"he  was  to  give  them  the  talk."  They  laughed  at  this,  and  said,  '*  they  could 
hear  his  mouth  every  day ;  that  they  had  come  there  to  see  those  letters  and 
hear  them  read.**  Most  of  the  chiefs  of  the  upper  towns  now  lefl  the  coun- 
cUy  which  was  about  the  termination  of  Bowleses  successes.  He  was  shortly 
afterwards  oblised  to  abdicate,  as  we  have  already  declared  in  the  life  of 
JVGittfvray.  He  returned  again,  however,  afler  visiting  Spain  and  England, 
and  q>endmg  some  time  in  prison.* 

Mr.  EUicoU  observes,  f  that,  at  the  close  of  a  conference  with  sundry  tribes, 
lield  15  Au^ist,  1799,  in  which  objects  were  discussed  concerning  his  passage 
dirough  theu*  country,  that  **  the  business  appeared  to  terminate  as  favorably 
as  could  be  expected,  and  the  Indians  declared  themselves  perfectly  satisfied ; 
but  I  nevertheless  had  my  doubts  of  their  sincerity,  from  the  depre<latious 
dwy  were  constantly  making  upon  our  horses,  which  bc^an  upon  tlie 
Coeneuck,  and  had  continued  ever  sinc« ;  and  added  to  their  msolence,  from 
dieir  stealing  every  article  in  our  camp  they  could  lay  their  hands  on."  Mr. 
JDB£eotf  excepts  the  Upper  Creeks,  generally,  firom  participating  in  these  rob- 
baries,  all  but  Tame-king  and  his  people. 

Though  we  have  named  Tame-king  first,  yet  Mad-dog  was  quite  as  con- 
spicuous at  this  time.  His  son  fought  for  the  Americans  in  the  last  war,  and 
warn  mentioned  by  Greneral  Jackson  as  an  active  and  valuable  chief  in  his 
ttqiedidons.  His  real  name  we  have  not  learned,  and  the  general  mentions 
Un  only  as  Mad-^g^s  son. 

In  the  case  of  the  boundary  already  mentioned,  the  surveyors  met  with  fre- 
onent  difficulties  from  the  various  tribes  of  Indians,  some  of  whom  were 
fidlaenced  by  the  Spanish  governor,  Folch,  of  Louisiana.  Mad-dog  appeared 
dwir  friend,  and  undeceived  them  respecting  the  governor's  [>retensions. 
A  conference  was  to  be  held  about  the  4  May,  between  the  Indians,  Governor 
mdkf  and  the  American  commissioners.  The  place  of  meeting  was  to  be  upon 
Coenecuh  River,  near  the  southern  estuary  of  the  bay  of  Pensacola.    When 

*  He  was  eonfined  in  the  Moro  castio  In  the  Havana,  with  three  Cherokees  that  accom- 
pamed  him.  l^hts  was  La  1792.  It  was  said  that  this  inveterate  enemy  of  the  United  Stales, 
JfmUes,  was  with  the  Indians,  at  St.  Clair's  defeat. — Carey's  Muteum,  xi.  40  f. 
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the  Americans  arrived  tliero,  Mad-dog  met  them,  and  informed  Cokmel 
HawkinSy  tiie  Indian  agent,  that  two  Indians  had  just  gone  to  the  Talleaea 
with  bad  talks  from  the  governor.  The  colonel  told  him  it  could  not  be  pos- 
sible. Shortly  after,  Mad-dog  asked  Colonel  Hawkins  and  Mr.  JSUieotlj  the 
commissioner,  if  they  supposed  that  Grovemor  Folck  would  attend  at  the  trattr; 
they  said,  ^  Most  assuredly."  '^  jVo,**  returned  Mad-dog,  '^  he  will  noi  attend « 
hiows  what  I  thall  say  to  him  about  his  crooked  talks.  His  tongue  is  /oritd, 
and,  as  you  are  here,  he  wiU  he  ashamed  to  shots  it.  If  he  stands  to  what  kt  hm 
told  us,  you  will  be  offended,  and  if  he  tells  us  that  the  line  ought  to  he  marked,  k 
idUI  contradict  himsdf:  hut  he  will  do  neither ;  he  will  not  corned*  It  turned  out 
as  Mad-dog  declared.  When  it  was  found  that  the  governor  would  not  attOM^ 
the  chief  went  to  Colonel  Hawkins  and  Mr.  Ellicott,  and,  by  w^y  of  pleasantij, 
said,  "•  fVell,  the  governor  has  not  come.  I  told  you  so.  A  man  with  tioo  tangmi 
can  only  speak  to  one  at  a  time."  itiis  observation  has  reference  to  the  gor- 
emor*s  duplicity,  in  holding  out  to  the  Indians  his  determination  not  to  suftr 
ft  survey  of  the  boundary,  wliile,  at  the  same  time,  he  pretended  to  the  AoMri* 
cans  that  he  would  facilitate  it.* 
Mad-dog  was  an  upper  town  Creek,  of  the  Tuckaabatchees  tribe. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Weatherford — His  character  and  country — The  comer-stone  of  the  CretkcmfiA- 
eraey — Favors  the  desitrns  of  Tenimsrh — Captures  Fort  Mimms — Dreadful  mat 
sacre — Subjection  of  the  Creeks — Weatherfora  surrenders  himself- — His  speerbtt— 
M'Intosh — J9i*ls  the  Americans — Battle  of  jiutossre — Great  slaughtM-  of  the  Imikm 
— Battle  of  the  Horsc-shoe-bend — Lute  troubles  in  the  Creek  nation — M'lntosk  «Mfai 
illegal  sale  of  lands — Eiecutcd  for  breaking  the  laws  of  his  rountry — MriiAWWir 
— TuBTKNt'GGK — Hawkixs — CiiiLLY  M'Intosh,  soh  of  William — Marriage  tf  lis 
sister — Lovett. 

WEATHERFORD,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  war  cliiefs  of  the  Oeck 
nation,  demands  an  early  attention,  in  the  biographical  history  of  the  late  «K 
Mr.  Claiborne,  in  his  Notes  on  the  War  in  the  South,  informs  lis  thi^ 
**  among  the  first  who  entered  into  the  views  of  the  British  coinmiaisionen  WM 
the  since  celebrated  Weathcrford ;"  that  he  was  horn  in  the  Creek  nation, nd 
whose  *^  father  was  an  itinerant  pedler,  sordid,  treacherous,  and  reveogcfiil; 
his  mother  a  full-blooded  savage,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Scmiuoles.  He  panook 
(says  the  same  author)  of  all  the  l>ad  qualities  of  l>oth  bis  parentis,  f  nd 
engnifted,  on  the  stock  ho  inherited  from  others,  many  that  were  pecufiiri; 
his  own.  With  avarice,  treachery,  and  a  thirst  for  blood,  he  combine!  kfll; 
gluttony,  and  a  devotion  to  every  s|>ecics  of  criminal  carousal.  (Fortincv  ■ 
her  freaks,  sometimes  gives  to  the  most  profligate  an  .elevation  of  nM, 
which  she  denies  to  men  whose  propensities  are  the  most  viciou&J  Ob 
Weaiherford  she  l)estowed  genius,  eloi^uence,  and  courage.  The  first  of  dnn 
qualities  enabled  him  to  conceive  great  designs,  the  last  to  execute  them; 
while  eloquence,  l)old,  impressive,  and  figurative,  furnished  him  with  a  poB- 
port  to  the  favor  of  his  countrymen  and  followers.  Silent  and  resen'etl,  umoi 
when  excited  by  some  great  occasion,  and  superior  to  the  weakneff  of 
rendering  himself  cheap  by  the  frequency  of  his  addresses,  he  delivered  U 
opinions  but  seldom  in  council ;  but  when  he  did  so,  he  was  listened  to  with 
delight  and  approbation.  His  judgment  and  eloquence  had  secured  the 
respect  of  the  old;  his  vices  made  him  the  idol  of  the  young  and  the  iropri^ 
cipied."  "•  In  his  person,  tall,  straight,  and  well  proportioned ;  his  eye  Uiid^ 
lively,  and  penetrating,  and  indicative  of  coimige  and  enterprise ;  his  noM 
prominent,  thin,  and  elegant  in  its  formation ;  while  all  the  features  of  Ui 

•  EllicotVs  Journal.  203,  &c. 

t  The  reader  should  be  early  apprized  that  this  was  written  at  a  time  when  mnm  itn^uiu 
might  have  infected  the  mind  of  the  writer. 
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harmoniouely  arnmced,  speak  an  active  and  disciplined  mind.  Paa- 
riooately  devoted  to  wealth,  he  bad  appropriated  to  himself  a  fine  tract  ot 
«uid,  improved  and  settled  it ;  and  from  tlie  profits  of  his  father's  pack,  had 
decorated  and  embellished  it  To  it  he  retired  occasionally,  and,  relaxing 
flom  the  cares  of  state,  he  indulged  hi  pleasures  which  are  but  rarely  found  to 
aflbrd  satisfaction  to  tlie  devotees  of  ambition  and  fame.  Such  were  the 
mposite  and  sometimes  disgusting  traits  of  character  in  the  celebrated 
Wiaiherfordj  th(;  key  and  corner-stone  of  the  Creek  confederacy!  ** 

It  is  said  that  tliis  chief  had  entered  fully  into  tlic  views  of  Teeunuth,  and 
that,  if  he  had  entered  upon  his  designs  without  delay,  he  would  have  been 
amply  able  to  have  overrun  tlic  whole  Mississippi  territory.  But  this  fortu- 
nate moment  was  lost,  and,  in  the  end,  his  plans  came  to  ruin.  Not  long 
before  the  wretched  butchery  at  Fort  Mimms,  General  Clmbome  visited  that 
poot,  and  very  particularly  warned  itd  possessors  against  a  surprise.  After 
giving  orders  for  the  constructiou  of  two  additional  block-houses,  he  con- 
cluded the  onlcr  with  these  words : — ^  To  respect  an  enemy,  and  prepare  in 
the  best  possible  way  to  meet  him,  is  the  certain  means  to  ensure  success." 
It  was  expected  that  IVeathtrford  would  soon  attack  some  of  the  forts,  and 
General  CUnbomt  marched  to  Fort  Early,  as  that  was  tlie  farthest  advanced 
into  the  enemy's  country.  On  his  way,  he  wrote  to  Major  Betuley,  the  com- 
mander of  Mimms,  informing  him  of  the  danger  of  an  attack ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  the  next  day  after  tlie  letter  was  received,  (30  August, 
1813,)  freatherfoni,  at  the  head  of  about  1500  warriors,  entered  the  fort  at 
noon-day,  when  a  shocking  carnage  ensued.  The  gate  had  been  left  open 
unguarded ;  but,  before  many  of  tlie  warriors  had  entered,  they  were 
bv  Major  Btasley,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  for  some  time  the  contest 
Aoody  and  doubtful ;  each  striving  for  the  mastery  of  the  entrance. 
Here,  man  to  man,  the  fif^ht  continued  for  a  quarter  of  an  hoiu*,  with  toma- 
liawks,  knives,  swords  and  bavonets :  a  scene  there  presented  itself  almost 
without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  Indian  warfare !  The  garrison  consisted 
€C  975 :  of  these  only  160  were  soldiers ;  the  rest  were  old  men,  women  and 
children,  who  had  here  taken  refuge.  It  is  worthy  of  very  emphatical 
ranark,  that  every  officer  exj)ired  fighting  at  the  gate.  A  lieutenant,  having 
been  badly  wounded,  was  carried  by  two  women  to  a  block-house,  but  when 
lie  was  a  little  revived,  he  insisted  on  being  carried  back  to  the  fatal  scene, 
wldch  was  done  by  the  same  heroines,  who  placed  him  by  the  side  of  a  dead 
eompanion,  where  he  was  soon  despatched. 

The  defenders  of  the  garrison  being  now  nearly  all  slain,  the  women  and 
children  shut  themselves  up  in  the  block-houses,  and,  seizing  upon  what 
weapons  they  could  find,  l)egan,  in  that  perilous  and  hopeless  situation,  to 
defend  themselves.  But  the  Indians  soon  succcede^l  in  setting  these  houses 
cn  fire,  and  all  such  us  refused  to  meet  death  without,  perished  in  the  flames 
within ! !  Seventeen  only  cscapi'd  of  all  the  garrison,  and  many  of  those 
desperately  wounded.  It  was  judged  that,  during  the  contest  at  the 
near  400  of  Wtathtrford^s  warriors  were  wounded  and  slain. 

The  horrid  calamity  at  Fort  Mimms,  in  the  Tensau  settlement,  as  it  ia 
CttDed,  was  not  the  commencement  of  the  bloody  war  with  the  Creek  Indians. 
Vie  motions  of  the  Shawanee  Prophet  had  been  scrutinized  by  people  upon 
Ae  fifontiera  of  several  states,  and  memorials  from  Indiana  and  Illmois  had 
been  sent  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  by  some  of  their  principal 
iniiabitants,  in  1811,  calling  on  him  to  send  out  an  armed  force  for  their 
ceeurity. 

In  the  summer  of  1812,  some  families  were  cut  off  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  and  soon  afler,  upon  the  border  of  Tennessee,  two  other  femilies, 
consisting  of  women  and  children,  were  butchered  in  a  manner  too  shocking 
'ftr  description !    Georgia  was  also  a  sufierer  m  the  same  kind. 

In  respect  to  the  blo^y  afl[air  at  Fort  Mimms,  a  dififerent  aspect  has  been 
thrown  around  it  firom  that  generally  given  in  the  histories  of  the  war.  The 
CSfere,  though  probably  just  reflections  of  Judge  McaHn  upon  the  conduct 
of  die  unfortunate  Btaaku,  has  passed  without  contradiction.  Not  only  had 
Ihat  officer  been  wamea  by  General  Claiborne  of  his  danger,  as  already 
slated,  but  a  Creek  Indian  informed  him  in  a  fiiendly  manner  that  he  must 
88* 
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expect  an  attack  iu  less  thuu  two  days.  Wlien  he  had  mode  bis  coinmiiiiieiF 
tioD,  he  Icfl  the  place,  ^and  was  hardly  out  of  sight,  when  20  or  30  of  Jui 
countirmeii  cmne  in  view,  and  forcibly  entered  the  fort.  In  the  attempt  to 
shut  the  gate,  Beasley  was  killed :  the  garrison  revenged  his  death  by  thM 
of  all  the  assailants.  This  first  imrty  was,  however,  soon  followed  by  a  body 
of  about  800:  the  garrison  avus  overpowered,  the  fort  taken,  and  every  mn^ 
woman  and  child  in  it,  slaughtered,  with  the  exception  of  four  privates,  wbo^ 
though  severely  wounded,  effected  their  escape,  and  reached  Fort  Stod- 
dard." *  Bcnsley  himself  was  carried  into  the  kitchen  of  one  of  the  houMi 
within  the  fort,  and  was  there,  with  many  bthers,  consumed  in  the  burning 

ruins  !t 

When  the  news  of  this  affair  was  circulated  through  the  country,  mur 
cried  aloud  for  vengeance,  and  two  powerful  annles  were  soon  upon  thor 
march  into  the  Indian  coimtry,  and  the  complete  destruction  of  the  bidiiD 
power  soon  followed.  The  Indians  seenig  all  resistance  was  at  an  md, 
great  numbers  of  them  came  forward  and  made  tlieir  submission.  Hrdlktr 
ford,  however,  and  many  who  were  known  to  he  desperate,  still  stood  oof; 
perhaps  from  fear.  General  Jackson  determined  to  test  the  fidelity  of  thoae 
chiefs  who  had  submitted,  and,  tlu.Tefore,  ordered  them  to  deliver,  whhott 
delay,  Weath^rfonl,  hound,  into  his  hands,  that  he  might  be  dealt  with  uke 
deserved.  \V  hen  they  had  made  known  to  the  sachem  what  was  requrcd 
of  them,  his  noble  spirit  would  not  submit  to  such  degnidation  ;  and,  to  hold 
them  harmless,  he  resolved  to  give  himself  up  without  compulsion.  Accoid* 
ingly,  he  proceeded  to  the  American  camp,  unknown,  until  he  appenod 
l)cfore  the  commanding  general,  to  whose  presence,  under  some  pretcneL 
he  gained  admission.  General  Jackson  was  greatly  surprised,  "when  the  cUa 
said,  ^^lam  JVtathirford,  the  chief  who  commanded  at  the  ct^phire  of  FoH  Mams, 
I  desire  jpecKe  for  my  people,  ana  have  come  to  ask  iiJ*  Jackson  had,  doubilo^ 
determmed  upon  his  execution  when  he  should  be  brought  bound,  M  he 
had  directed ;  but  his  sudden  and  unex}>ected  appearance,  in  this  maaao^ 
saved  him.  The  general  said  he  w&s  astonished  that  he  should  ventnrvli 
appear  in  his  pn^sence,  as  he  was  not  ignorant  of  his  having  been  at  Fflrt 
Mimms,  nor  of  his  inhuman  conduct  there,  for  which  he  so  well  deserved  to 
die.  ^  I  ordered,"  continued  the  general,  ^  that  you  should  be  brought  to  m 
l)ound;  and,  had  you  l)een  brought  in  tliat  manner,  I  should  have  kunn 
how  to  have  treated  you."  In  answer  to  this,  Weatherford  iTiade  the  follow- 
ing famous  speech : — 

^  I  am  in  ymir  poiaer — do  toUh  me  as  you  please — /  am  a  soldier,  I  hoK  Am 
the  whites  aH  the  harm  I  couLd.  I  have  fought  tkem^  and  fought  them  hrmdf 
If  I  had  an  army,  I  tDO\dd  yelfght — /  would  contend  to  the  last :  hvt  I  hatpe 


My  people  are  all  gone.    I  can  only  \oeep  over  the  misfortunes  of  my  naUon,^ 

Creneral  Jarkson  was  pleased  with  his  boldness,  and  told  hioi  that  tbooih 
he  was  in  his  power,  yet  he  would  take  no  advantage ;  that  he  might  yet  job 
the  war  party,  and  contend  against  the  Americans,  if  he  chuse,  but  to  dqwnd 
upon  no  quarter  if  taken  afterward ;  and  that  unconditional  submission  m 
his  and  his  peo])Ie's  only  safety.  JVealherford  rejoined,  in  a  tone  as  dignified 
as  it  was  indignant, — ^  You  can  scfvly  address  me  in  such  terms  now.  Hun 
was  a  time  when  I  could  have  answered  you — there  teas  a  time  when  I  had  a  dmtt 
— I  have  none  ftoir.  /  have  not  even  a  hope,  I  could  once  ctmmaie  my  wanitn 
to  battle — hut  I  cannot  animate  the  dead.  My  warriors  can  no  longer  hear  9^ 
voice.  Their  bones  are  at  Talladega,  TallushcUches,  Emuckfaw  and  TokBfdbs, 
I  have  7iot  surrendered  myself  without  thought,  fFhile  there  was  a  single  cmbhb 
of  success,  I  never  left  my  post,  nor  supplicated  peace.  But  my  pet^ple  an  gtm, 
and  I  note  ask  it  for  my  nation,  not  for  myself.  I  look  hack  unth  deep  semm, 
and  wish  to  avert  still  greater  calamnties.  If  I  had  been  left  to  contend  wtt  At 
Georgia  army,  I  would  have  raised  my  com  on  one  bank  of  iht  rwer^  and  fiatJH 
them  on  the  other.  But  your  people  have  destroyed  my  naiiom  You  art  m  hme 
man.  I  rely  upon  your  generosity.  You  wiu  exact  no  terms  of  a  ionqma^ 
veople,  but  such  as  they  shoidd  accede  to,  Hhatcver  they  mav  he,  it  would  nsn  k 
wiadness  and  folly  to  oppose  them.    If  they  are  opposec^  you  shall  fmd  « 

*  Martin's  Hist.  Louisiana,  ii.  316.  f  Perkina't  Late  Wax,  198. 
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wmonant  Ikt  tUmtsi  et^creen  of  obedienee,  T%>$e  who  wmdd  stUl  hold  out^  ctm 
if  i/^uenced  only  hy  a  mean  spirit  of  revenge.  To  this  thev  must  noty  and  shail 
nU  sacryke  the  iasi  remnant  qf  their  country.  You  have  tola  our  nation  where  u>e 
might  ^  and  be  scft.  This  is  good  talk,  and  they  ought  to  listen  to  it.  They 
tkaU  listen  to  it.""  And  hero  we  must  close  our  present  account  of  fVeatherfordj 
and  enter  u|>on  that  of  a  character  opposed  to  hun  in  tlie  field,  and,  if  we  can 
believe  tlie  writers  of  their  times,  opposite  in  almost  all  tlie  affairs  of  life.  This 
was  the  celebrated  and  trtily  unfortunate 

Gencnil  WILLLIAM  M'lNTOSH,  a  Creek  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Cowetaw. 
He  was,  like  •WGiUiuray,  a  half-breed,  whom  he  considerably  n*sembIod  in 
several  |>nrti'.*ul:u*8,  us  by  his  histor}'  will  apjiear.  IIh  was  a  promint^nt  leader 
of  such  of  his  countrymen  as  joined  the  Americans  in  the  war  of  1812,  13,  and 
14,  and  is  tirst  mentioned  by  (jeneral  Floydy^  in  his  account  of  the  hattlt,  as  he 
called  it,  of  Autossee,  where  he  assisted  in  the  brutal  destruction  of  200  of  his 
nation.  There  was  nothing  like  fighting  on  die  part  of  the  people  of  the 
placf*,  as  we  can  learn,  being  sur))risi.>d  in  their  wigwams,  and  hewn  to  pieces. 
•  The  Cowetaws,**  says  the  general,  "  under  AfJntosh,  and  Tookaubatcnians,t 
under  Mad-dogj^s-son,  fell  in  on  our  flanks,  and  fought  with  an  intrepidity 
worthy  of  any  tn>ops."  And  atW  n'lating  the  bunting  of  the  place,  he  thus 
proceeds : — ^  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  but  from 
Cbe  information  of  some  of  the  chit^fk,  which  it  is  said  can  l)e  relied  on,  there 
were  Siwembled  at  AutoHsee,  warriors  from  eight  towns,  for  its  defence ;  it 
being  their  beloved  ground,  on  which  they  proclaimed  no  white  man  could 
a|ipn>ach  without  inevitable  destruction.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  precise 
account  of  the  loss  of  the  enemy ;  but  from  the  numlier  which  were  lying 
scattered  over  the  field,  together  with  those  destroyed  in  the  towns,  and  the 
nany  slain  on  the  bunk  of  tlie  river,  which  respectable  officers  afiirm  that 
Cbey  saw  lying  in  heaps  at  the  water's  e^Ige,  where  they  had  been  precipitated 
by  their  surviving  friends,  [! !]  their  loss  in  killed,  independent  of  their  wound- 
ed, must  have  been  at  least  300,  (among  whom  were  the  Autossee  and  Tallassee 
idngB,)  and  from  the  circumstance  or  their  making  no  efforts  to  molest  our 
return,  probably  greater.  The  number  of  buildings  burnt,  some  of  a  8U|)erior 
order  for  the  dwellings  of  savages,  and  filled  with  valuable  articles,  is  supposed 
to  be  40a''    This  was  on  the  29  November,  18ia 

M*hdosk  was  also  very  conspicuous  in  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Ilorse- 
iboe-b^id,  in  the  Tallapoosie  River.  At  this  place  the  disconsolate  tribes  of  the 
•outh  had  made  a  last  great  stand,  and  had  a  tolerably  regular  fortified  camp. 
It  was  said  that  they  were  1000  strong.  They  had  constructed  tlieir  works 
with  such  ingenuity,  that  little  could  be  effected  against  tliem  but  by  stonii. 
"  Determined  to  eztenninate  them,"  says  Generai  Jackson,  **  I  detached  Greneral 
Gffee  with  the  mounted,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Indian  force,  early  on 
dbe  Dioming  of  yesterday,  [March  27, 1814,1  to  cross  the  rivtT  altout  two  miles 
below  their  encampment,  and  to  surround  the  l)end,  in  such  a  manner,  as 
Cbat  none  of  them  should  escape  by  attempting  to  cross  the  river."  ^  Bean's 
company  (^  spies,  who  had  accompanied  Gen.  Coffee,  crossed  over  in  canoes 
to  the  extremity  of  the  bend,  and  set  fire  to  a  few  of  the  buildings  which  were 
Ibere  situated ;  they  then  ailvanced  with  great  gallantry  towards  the  breast- 
work, and  commenced  a  spirited  fire  upon  the  enemy  Ix^hind  it."  This  force 
not  being  able  to  cfiTect  tlieir  object,  many  others  of  tlie  army  showed  great 
aidor  to  participate  in  the  assault.  "  The  spirit  which  animated  them  was  a 
■ore  augury  of  the  success  whicii  was  to  follow."  "  The  regulars,  led  on  by 
tbeir  intrepid  and  skilful  commander.  Col.  JViUiams,  and  by  die  gallant  Maj. 
Mmtgomery,  soon  gained  |)osse8i<ion  of  the  works  in  the  midst  of  a  most  tre- 
neD^Nia  fire  from  behind  them,  and  the  militia  of  the  venerable  Gen.  Doherhf^s 
brigade  accompanied  them  in  tlie  charge  with  a  vivacity  and  firmness  which 
would  have  done  honor  to  regulars.  The  enemy  was  completely  routed. 
jnbe  kusubred  and  fifty  seven  I  were  left  dead  on  tlie  peninsula,  and  a  great 
number  were  killed  by  the  horsemen  in  attempting  to  cross  tlie  river.  It  ia 
believed  that  not  more  tlian  twenty  have  escaped. 

**  The  fighting  continued  with  some  severity  about  five  hours ;  but  we  con- 

•  Bnam4M'$  official  letten.  t  Tuckabalche.    Bartram,  447. 

4  Tbete  are  the  gtoerel't  italics  j  at  leaft,  Brawum  so  priuts  his  official  letter. 
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tinued  to  destroy  many  of  them,  who  had  concealed  themselves  under  At 
banks  of  the  river,  until  we  were  prevented  by  the  night.  This  morning  it% 
killed  16  who  had  been  concealed.  We  took  about  250  prisonen,  all  womeo 
and  children,  except  two  or  three.  Our  loss  is  106  wounded,  and  25  UOed. 
Major  Aflnioah,  the  Cowetau,  who  joined  my  army  with  a  part  of  his  ti^ 
n-catly  distinguished  himself.***  Truly,  this  was  a  war  of  exterminatioii M 
The  Iriend  of  humanity  may  inquire  whether  all  those  poor  wretches  who  hid 
secreted  tliemselves  here  and  there  in  the  ^  caves  and  reeds,"  bad  deserved 
death  ? 

The  most  melancholy  part  of  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  M'IrUoah  remainato 
be  recorded.  The  late  troubles  of  the  Creek  nation  have  drawn  forth  many 
a  sympathetic  tear  from  tlie  eye  of  tlie  philanthropist  These  troubles  wero 
only  the  consequences  of  those  of  a  higher  date.  Tliose  of  1825,  we  thought, 
completed  the  climax  of  their  affliction,  but  1832  must  sully  her  annals  with 
records  of  tlieir  oppression  also.  It  is  the  former  period  with  which  our  article 
brings  us  in  collision  in  closing  this  account.  In  that  year,  the  govemmett 
of  the  U.  States,  by  its  agents,  seemed  determined  on  possessing  a  large  trict 
of  their  country,  to  satisfy  the  state  of  Georgia.  M^lntosK,  and  a  small  part  of 
the  nation,  were  for  conceding  to  their  wishes,  but  a  large  majority  of  lue 
countrymen  would  not  hear  to  the  proposal.  The  commissioners  emj^oyed 
were  satisfied  of  the  fact,  and  communicated  to  the  president  the  result  of  a 
meeting  they  had  had  for  the  purpose.  He  was  well  satisfied,  also,  thil 
Jlflniosh  could  not  convey  the  lands,  as  he  represented  but  a  small  part  of  hie 
nation,  but  still  the  negotiation  was  ordered  to  be  renewed.  A  council  ms 
called  by  the  commissioners,  (who  were  Georgians,)' which  assembled  at  a 
place  called  IndianrSpring,  Here  the  chief  of  the  Tuckaubatcheese  spoke  to 
them  as  follows :  ^  We  met  you  at  Broken  Arrow,  and  then  told  you  we  had 
no  land  to  sell.  I  then  heard  of  no  claims  against  the  nation,  nor  have  I  nieei 
We  have  met  vou  here  at  a  very  short  notice,  and  do  not  think  that  the  cbieft 
who  are  here  nave  any  authority  to  treat,  (xeneral  ^Tlntash  knows  that  m 
are  bound  by  our  laws,  and  that  what  is  not  done  in  the  public  square,  in  dw 
general  council,  is  not  binding  on  the  nation.  I  am,  therefore,  under  the 
necessity  of  repeating  the  same  answer  as  given  at  Broken  Arrow,  that  im 
have  no  land  to  sell.  I  know  that  therc>  aro  but  few  hero  from  the  upper 
towns,  and  many  arc  absent  from  the  lower  towns.  Gen.  M*Intosh  knows  tbit 
no  part  of  the  land  can  be  sold  without  a  full  council,  and  with  the  consent  of 
all  the  nation,  and  if  a  part  of  the  nation  choose  to  leave  the  country,  thej 
cannot  sell  the  land  they  have,  but  it  l>elonp  to  the  nation."  *^  This  is  the 
only  talk  I  have  for  you,  and  I  shall  return  home  immediately."  He  did  soi. 
The  ill-odvised  commissioners  informed  Aflntosh  and  his  party,  that  the  Creek 
nation  was  sufficiently  represented  by  them,  and  that  the  United  States  would 
bear  them  out  in  a  treaty  of  sale.  The  idea  of  receiving  the  whole  of  the  pay 
for  the  lands  among  themselves,  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  concession  of 
APIntosh  and  his  party.  "  Thirteen  only  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty  were 
chiefs.  The  rest  were  such  as  had  been  degraded  from  that  rank,  and  tm- 
known  persons  ;  36  chiefs  present  refused  to  sign.  The  whole  party  of 
M'hdash  amounted  to  about  300,  not  the  tenth  part  of  the  nation.**  Still  tber 
executed  tlie  articles,  in  direct  violation  to  the  laws  of  ttieir  nation,  which 
tlAsmselves  had  helped  to  form.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Creeks  had 
made  no  inconsiderable  advances  in  what  is  termed  civilization.  They  bad 
towns,  and  even  printed  laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  governed,  nmilar  to 
those  of  the  United  States. 

The  treaty  of  Indian-springy  dated  8  January,  1821,  gave  universal  uneasi- 
ness ;  and,  from  that  day,  J^rlntosh  lost  popalarity.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  he  had  l)een  tam^iered  with  bv  the  whites  to  convey  to  them  the  inher- 
itance of  his  nation  !  and  the  following  letter  pretty  clearly  proves  sui^ 
suspicions  had  been  justly  grounded.    It  is  dated 

"Newtown,  fllst  Odober^  1833, 
**  My  Friend  :  /  crni  going  to  inform  you  a  few  lineSj  as  a  friend,    I  want  j|M 
to  give  me  your  opinion  about  the  treaty  ;*}  tohdher  the  chiefs  will  be  unlHngornoL 

•  Braiman,  ul  ntpra.  t  Tbat  at  Indian-spring,  8  Janiarj,  18tL 
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^the  dtiefsfed  diapostd  toUtiht  Untied  States  have,  (he  Umd^parl  ofity  Itoantyau 
nldme  know ;  I  wUl  make  the  U.  States  rommiasioners  give  you  2000  douiart^ 
A.  IVrCoy  the  same,  and  Charles  Hicks  3000  doUars,  for  present^  and  nobody 
dudl  fcnow  it ;  and  if  you  think  the  land  woiildeD  [shotdtnt  f]  sold,  I  will  he  scd' 
Med,  If  the  land  should  be  sold,  I  wHl  get  you  the  amount  before  the  treaty  sign 
[u  signed ;]  and  i^you  get  any  friend  you  ioant  him  to  received,  they  shaU,  receive* 
JVbtfnng  more  to  inform  you  at  present. 

"  /  remain  your  affectionate  friend,  WM.  McINTOSH. 

"JoHif  Ross.* 

•*  Jin  answer  return. 

**  N.  B.  The  whole  amount  is  $12,000,  you  can  divide  among  your  friends^ 
exclusive,  $7,000." 

lienor  there  can  be  no  questiou  as  to  tlie  guilty  conscience  of  Mcintosh, 
although  sonic  parts  of  the  above  letter  are  scarcely  intelligible.  He  had 
inistoki'M  his  fricnid ;  Ross  was  not  to  be  bought ;  for  three  days  afler  the  letter 
WHS  written,  viz.  24  October,  a  council  was  Iield,  and  AThitosh  was  present ; 
the  letter  was  read,  and  he  was  publicly  exposed. 

Notwithstanding  what  had  been  done  at  Indian-Spring,  it  appears,  from  the 
above  letter,  that  another  attempt  at  selling  land  was  made  in  1823,  but  could 
not  be  carried  into  effect,  the  villany  of  J^flnlosh  was  so  ap[)arent ;   and  it 

Sipears  that  it  could  not  be  brought  about  until  12  February,  1825,  which  is 
e  date  of  the  last  treaty  made  by  Aflntosh, 

'<  M*Intosh  was  aware,  that,  after  signing  tlie  treaty,  his  life  was  forfeited. 
He,  and  others  of  his  coadjutors,  repaired  to  Milledgeville,  stated  their  fears, 
and  claimed  the  protection  of  Greorgia,  which  was  promised  by  Gov.  TroupJ* 
It  must  Ije  oliserved  tliat  the  greater  part  of  tlie  purchased  territory  was  within 
the  claimed  limits  of  Georgia  jj  and  that  the  Greorgians  had  no  small  share  in 
the  whole  transaction.  It  is  not  stranger  that  the  people  of  Georgia  should 
conduct  as  they  have,  tlian  that  the  United  States'  government  should  place  it 
in  her  power  so  to  act  To  take,  therefore,  into  account  the  whole  merits  of 
the  case,  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  by  a  compact  between  the  two  parties 
in  1802,  die  former,  in  consideration  of  the  latter's  relinquishing  her  claim  to 
the  Mississippi  territory,  agreed  to  extinguish,  at  the  national  ex|^>ense,  the 
Indian  title  to  the  lands  occupied  by  thctn,  in  Greorgia,  whenever  U  could  be 
done,  upon  reasonable  terms.  X  Who  was  to  decide  when  the  practicable  time 
had  arrived,  we  believe  was  not  mentioned.  However,  previous  to  1825,  the 
United  States  had  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  aboriginal  title  of  15,000,000 
acres,  and  there  were  yet  about  10,000,000  to  be  bought  off.  §  The  change  of 
life  from  wandering  to  stationary,  which  the  arts  of  civilization  had  efrected 
among  the  Indians,  made  them  prize  their  possessions  far  more  highly  than 
heretofore,  and  licnce  their  reluctance  and  opposition  to  relinquish  tliem. 

Thus  much  it  seemed  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  true  cause  of  the  fate 
of  Mcintosh  should  be  understood.  It  appears  that  when  tlie  whole  of  the 
nation  saw  that  the  treaty  which  he  and  his  party  had  made  could  not  be 
abrogated,  forty-nine  fiflietlis  of  them  were  violent  against  them  ;  and  there- 
fore resolved  that  the  sentence  of  the  law  should  be  executed  upon  him. 
The  execution,  and  circumstances  attending  it,  are  thus  related :  ||  ''About 
two  hours  before  day,  on  Sunday  morning,  1  May,  IT  the  house  of  Gen. 
JUPhdosh  was  surrounded  by  Menaw-xcay,  and  about  100  Oakfuskee  warriors. 
^bdosk  was  within,  as  likewise  were  his  women  and  children,  and  some 
mrhite  men.  Menaw-way  directed  an  internrcter  to  request  the  whites,  and 
the  women  and  children,  to  come  out,  as  tlie  warriors  did  not  wish  to  harm 
them;  that  Gen.  Mcintosh  had  broken  the  law  that  he  himself  had  long 
aince  made,  and  thev  had  come  to  execute  him  accordingly.  They  came 
out  of  the  house,  leaving  M*Intosh  and  Etomi4ustenugge,  one  of  his  adherents, 

*  Then  President  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Creeks. 

t  Perking f  Hist.  CT.  States,  a  work,  by  the  way,  of  ^eat  value,  and  which  wt  are  sarprised 
■Iwuld  have  issued  from  the  press  with  little  or  no  notice. 

X  Amer.  An.  Regr.  i.  &  Ibid.  ||  In  the  Annual  Register,  td  supra, 

%  90  April  is  mentioned,  in  anotner  part  of  the  same  work,  as  the  date  of  the  execution, 
and  to  it  if  Mt  down  by  Mr.  Perkuu,  in  nis  Hist  U.  S. 
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therein.  The  warriors  then  set  fii*c  to  tlie  house ;  and  as  JITin/offc  and  ha 
comrade  [Tustenugge]  attempted  to  come  out  at  the  door,  they  shot  tbm 
botti  down.  The  eume  day,  about  12  o'clock,  they  hun^  Sam  Hawkins,  a  half 
breed,  in  the  Iluckhossehga  Square.  On  Monday,  Uic  2  Mav,  a  party  of 
Halibee  Indians  fired  on  aud  wounded  Ben  Hawkins,  another  half  breed,  Toy 
badly.  The  chiefs  stated,  at  the  time,  that  no  danger  whatever  wns  to  be 
apprehended  by  persons  travelling  through  the  nation ;  that  tliey  were  friend! 
to  the  whites,  and  wished  them  not  to  be  alarmed  by  this  execution,  wbieh 
was  only  a  compliance  with  the  laws  that  the  great  chiefs  of  tlie  nation  made 
at  Polecat  Spring.  Chilly  Mcintosh  escaped  from  the  house  with  the  whites, 
and  was  not  fired  at  or  wounded."  He  is  now  chief  among  the  western 
Creeks,  and  some  time  since  increased  his  notoriety  by  beating  a  member  of 
Congress,  in  Washington. 

The  great  agitation  which  the  execution  of  the  head  chiefs  of  the  J^hkA 
party  caused  was  allayed  only  by  the  interference  of  the  United  States^  gov- 
emment.  Govetnor  Troup  of  Georgia  declared  vengeance  against  the  Credc 
nation,  denouncing  the  execution  of  the  chiefs  as  an  act  of  murder ;  however, 
he,  by  some  means,  learned  that  his  judc^ment  was  gratuitous,  and,  by  odrue 
of  President  Adorns,  desisted  from  acts  of^hostility,  the  survey  of  the  dispined 
lands,  &c. 

We  have  not  learned  much  of  the  family  of  Mcintosh,  His  principal  rea- 
dence  was  on  the  Chattahoocliie,  where  he  had  two  wives,  Susannah  and 
Peggy,  one  a  Creek,  the  other  a  Cherokee  woman,  and  this  is  the  place  where 
he  was  killed.  About  50  miles  from  this  place,  on  the  western  branch  of  the 
Tallapoosa,  he  had  a  plantation ;  here  lived  another  of  his  wives,  named  JEKek 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Stephen  Hawkins,  and  sister  to  Samud  and  Benftmm 
Hawkins,*  wliose  fate  we  have  just  related.  On  14  August,  1818,  Jemm/,  bii 
eldest  daughter,  was  married  to  fVilliam  S.  MUchel,  Esq.,  assistant  India 
agent  of  the  Creek  nation.  They  were  marrie^l  at  a  place  called  7%eoca(dkU 
near  Fort  Mitchel,  in  that  nation,  f 

Greneral  J^Intoah  participated  in  the  Seminole  campaigns,  as  did  anodiflr 
chief  of  the  name  of^  Lovett,  with  about  2000  of  their  wamors.  They  joiMd 
the  American  anny  at  Fort  Scott  in  the  spring  of  1818.  | 
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Cruk  war  continued — Vieto  of  the  CrerJc  country — General  Jackson  ordered  sst 
against  them — Relieves  Chixnaby — Shelokta — Path-killer — Capture  of  LiMs 
fitche—The  Tallvshatches  destroyed  hy  General  Coffee — Battle  of  TalladM-^ 
Anecdote — Massficre  of  the  Hallibees — Further  account  of  Auiossee  battle — Bmmt  tf 
Camp  Defiance — Ti  h pooc  h i  e — Battle  of  Eckanakaka — Push  a  m  a t  a —  H'tatketfird 
— Jim  Fife — Battle  of  Emukfau — Ji  second  battle — Fife's  intrepidity — Bmttie  if 
Enotochopko — Tohopcka — End  of  the  Creek  war — Death  of  three  PrapkeU— 
MoNOHOK — M'QuEEN — CoLBERT,  alias  PiOMiNGO — His  cxploUs — Anecdote — M"^ 
der  of  John  Morris — Mushalatubec — Pushamata — Speech  of  Mushalatubee  mi4 
of  Pushamata  to  Lafayette  at  Washington — Pushamata  dies  there — Hillisbaso 
visits  England — Excites  the  Seminoles  to  war — A  modem  Pocahontas — Hoaior- 
LIMED — Massacres  a  boat's  crew  in  Apalachicola  River — Is  captured  with  Hilui- 
H  AGO,  and  harmed — Neamatula — Removal  of  the  Florida  Indians — Their  wreUktd 
condition — M'Queen — Rich  in  lands  and  slaves — Flies  to  Florida,  and  loses  kit 
effects. 

At  this  period  the  Creek  Indians  occupied  a  country  containing  about  900 
square  miles ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tennessee,  east  bv  Georgia,  south  \ff 
the  Floridas,  and  west  by  the  Mississippi ;  the  soil  and  climate  of  which 
could  not  be  considered  inferior  to  any  in  the  United  States.  These  Indian^ 
consisting  of  Creeks,  properly  so  called,  Chikasaws,  Choktaws,  and  Chert* 


*  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  U.  S.,  578,  &c. 
t  IHUs's  Register,  14, 407.  %  N.  Y.  Monthly  Hag.  ii 
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,  had  for  a  Iodr  time  been  od  dmicable  terms  with  their  white  neighborp, 
exchanging  their  mrs  and  other  articles  witb  them  for  such  others  as  their 
wants  required.  This  state  of  things,  but  for  the  breaking  out  of  die  war  in 
Canada,  miglit,  and  would,  in  reason,  have  continued,  and  the  great  Creek 
nation  would  have  increased,  and  at  this  day  have  gained  vastly  in  population 
and  im|K>rtance,  instead  of  being  dismembered,  its  inhabitants  sent  into 
banishment,  and  finally  ruined.  Intermarriages  between  Indians  and  whites 
bad  become  frequent,  from  which  a  race  of  half-breeds  were  springing  up, 
and  instead  of  slavery,  the  Indian  women  were  taking  their  proper  places  in 
society,  and  the  men  were  cultivating  the  iields.  And  notwithstrnding  tlio 
Prophet  and  Ttcumseh  had  used  all  their  elo<]uence  to  engage  them  in  an 
Gorly  ({uarrel,  it  was  not  until  they  heard  of  the  success  of  the  iiritish  at  Mai- 
den, that  they  decided  on  taking  up  the  hatchet,  generally.  Such  was  the 
alacrity  among  the  northern  Indians  on  the  capture  of  General  HuU^  on  the 
16  August,  1812,  tliat  runners  arrived  from  among  them  lo  tlie  Creeks  some 
time  before  it  was  known  to  their  white  neighbors. 

For  the  horrid  butchery  at  Tensau,  tlie  followers  of  Wtaihtrford^  Monohoe, 
and  jlfQizin,  or  M^Queerij  were  shortly  to  atone,  in  the  most  summary  man- 
ner. There  was  a  great  enc«mi[)ment  of  Creeks  under  JFealher/ord,  at  the 
Tallaliasse,  or  Tallushatches  towns,  on  the  Coosa  River,  a  northern  branch  of 
the  Alabama.  The  eyes  of  the  south  seemed  to  centre  upon  General  Jackson 
to  execute  vengeance  on  the  Indians,  and  notwithstanding  he  was  confined  to 
his  room,  from  a  wound  in  the  arm,  which  he  had  lately  received  in  a  private 
auarrel,  when  the  news  of  the  massacre  arrived  in  Tennessee,  the  governor  of 
uiat  state  isucd  an  order  to  him  to  raise  2000  men  with  all  i)ossibTe  despatch, 
and  rendezvous  at  Fayettevilfe.  Colonel  Coffee  was  ahready  in  the  field. 
Jdekson^s  march  into  the  enemy's  country  was  hastened  by  a  false  alann,  and 
when  he  had  got  into  the  Indian  country,  he  found  himself  almost  destitute 
at  provisions  tor  his  army,  which  caused  considerable  delay.  At  a  place  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  called  Ditto's  Landing,  General  Jackson  met  with  Colonel 
Coffees  regiment  Here  he  remained  several  days,  but  despatched  Coffee 
with  700  men  to  scour  the  Black  Warrior  River.  At  Ten  Islands,  on  the 
Cooea,  was  a  band  of  friendly  Creeks,  at  whose  head  was  a  chief  named 
Cftumofry.  This  chief  had  a  kind  of  fort  there,  and  was  now  blockaded  m  it 
by  the  war  party.  CfUnnaby,  hearing  of  Jackson's  position,  sent  his  son,  Sue- 
LOKTA,  also  a  principal  chief,  to  the  general's  camp,  for  relief,  who,  without 
loes  of  time,  marched  up  the  river,  but  was  obliged  to  encamp  at  the  distance 
of  24  miles  from  DiUo%  from  the  failure  of  his  supplies.  While  here,  Path- 
KiUiER,*  a  Cherokee  chief,  sent  two  runners  to  nun,  confinning  the  former 
news,  and  tliat  without  immediate  relief,  they  said,  they  should  be  immediate- 
ly cut  ojQT,  for  the  hostile  Lidians  were  assembling  in  great  force  from  nine 
towns.  Jackson  now  resolved  to  move  on,  and  told  tlie  messengers  of  Path- 
aUar  to  speak  thus  to  their  chief  from  him : — 

**  The  hosiUe  Creeks  will  not  attack  you  until  they  have  had  a  brush  with  me, 
and  thatj  I  think,  will  put  them  out  oj  the  notion  o/jightine^  for*  some  time,^ 

When  tlie  army  had  arrived  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Ten  Islands,  it  was 
met  by  Chinnaby.  This  old  chief  had  succeeded  in  capturing  two  hostile 
Creeks,  which  he  gave  up  to  General  Jackson,  The  army  was  yet  about  16 
nulee  from  the  Indian  encampment,  and  in  a  lamentable  condition  for  want  of 
provisions ;  insomuch,  that  almost  any  one  but  Jackson  would  have  despaired, 
and  ||iven  up  the  campaign ;  but  his  resolution  was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  he 
happdy  dimised  his  spuit  into  his  men.  He  said,  in  a  letter  to  Governor 
Bbtcnt,  that  whilst  ihey  could  procure  an  ear  of  com  apitct,  they  would  not  give 
Vp  the  expedition. 


We  would  here  observe  that  Path-kilUr  was,  in  182S,  a  Christian  chief,  and  irovenied 


Jirtl 

Stttmd  hdoctdnuxn."  PaUi-kilUr  had  had  a  son  murdered  by  some  white  manj  before  this 
virit,  and  eomplaiiied  of  the  outrage,  and  said  be  had  written  twice  to  the  prendoit  of  tba 
Umd  States  aboat  it    Both  thoM  chieft  died  iu  the  winter  of  18S6. 
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On  the  28  October,  Colonel  Dver  returned  from  the  captare  of  a  town 
called  Littafiitche,  on  the  liead  of  Canoe  Creek,  which  empties  into  the  Coon 
from  tlie  west  His  force  consisted  of  200  cavalry,  and  they  brought  in  99 
prisoners,  chiefly  women  and  children. 

The  Indians  were  now  drawn  off  from  Ten  Islandsi,  and  had  taken  poit  tt 
Tallushatches,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Coosa.  Coffee  was  imineaiitdf 
despatched  with  900  men  to  attack  them.  This  he  did  on  the  3  Novembar, 
sun  about  an  hour  high  in  the  morning.  A  number  of  men  in  advanovof  tba 
main  body,  sent  forward  for  the  purpose,  drew  out  the  warriors  from  thor 
cabins,  who  made  a  fierce  attack  u|)ou  them.  The  Americans  gave  wav  bv  fsU- 
ing  back  upon  the  main  body,  agreeably  to  their  preconcerted  plan,  which  hvl 
the  good  enect  of  bringing  the  Indians  at  once  into  their  power.  Having  find 
upon  them,  they  made  a  successful  charge,  and  soon  obliged  them  to  shelter 
themselves  in  their  wigwams.  Colonel  Coffet  says,  "The  enemy  retmied 
firing,  until  they  got  around,  and  in  tlieir  buildings,  where  they  made  all  the 
resistance  that  an  overpowered  soldier  could  do — ^they  fought  as  long  as  one 
existed,  but  tlicir  destruction  was  very  soon  completed.  Our  men  rushed  up 
to  the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  in  a  few  miimtes  killed  the  last  warrior  cf 
thein.  The  enemy  fought  witli  savage  fury,  and  met  death  with  all  its  lionoi% 
without  shrinking  or  complaining — not  one  asked  to  be  spared,  but  fought  m 
long  as  they  could  stand  or  sit.  In  consequence  of  their  flying  to  their  houses 
and  mixing  with  the  families,  our  men,  in  killing  tlie  males,  without  intention 
killed  and  wounded  a  few  of  the  squaws  and  cliildren."  In  this  sanguinny 
affair,  186  Indians  were  killed;  and  the  commander  thought,  that  tl^ere 
enough  others  killed  in  the  woods,  which  they  could  not  find,  to  make 
all  200.  This  caicvdation,  he  observed,  he  thought  a  reasonabU  one. 
took  captive  84  women  and  children,  and  "not  one  of  the  warriors 
to  carry  the  news ;  a  circumstance  unknown  heretofore ! "  The  whites 
5  killed  and  41  wounded ;  "  none  mortally,  the  greater  part  slightly,  a  number 
with  arrows :  this  appears  to  fonn  a  very  principal  part  of  the  enemy's  smi 
for  warfare ;  every  man  having  a  bow  with  a  bundle  of  arrows,  which  is  used 
afler  the  first  fire  with  the  gun,  until  a  leisure  time  for  loading  ofiers." 

The  destruction  at  Tallushatches  was  rendered  the  more  complete  by  their 
being  entirely  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  troops.  Some  have  ssid  tfait 
even  the  women  united  with  the  warriors,  and  contended  in  the  battle  with 
fearless  braver}'.  This  may  account  for  many  that  were  killed ;  but  Gcnenl 
Coffee  does  not  mention  it. 

Meanwhile  Greneral  If  kite  had  been  detached  to  Turkeytown,  for  the  reliei 
ofPath'kiUerj  and  he  was  now  onlered  to  join  the  main  army,  with  as  muefa 
expedition  as  ho  was  able.  This  request  was  transmitted  on  the  4,  and 
renewed  on  the  7  November,  1813;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  in 
Indian  brought  news  to  the  gcnc>nil,  tliat  Talladega  was  besieged  by  a  greet 
body  of  the  enemy,  and  would  certainly  be  destroyed,  unless  imiuediaielj 
relieved.  Talladega  was  a  fort  occupied  by  friendly  Creeks,  about  30  milei 
below  Ten  Islands. 

Without  loss  of  time,  General  Jackson  marched  to  relieve  Talladega.  Hie 
operations  were  conducted  with  such  promptitude,  that  by  mijl night  foHowini 
tlie  same  day,  he  was  within  six  miles  or  his  enemy.  Here  he  encamped 
until  about  daylight  Then  moving  on,  at  sunrise  he  came  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  Indian  encampment,  which  was  only  about  80  rods  from  Fort  Telb- 
dega.  The  general,  having  formed  his  line  of  battle  like  the  Spanish  Armsdii 
moved  on  to  the  attack.  The  Indians  were  not  taken  by  surprise,  but  rushed 
upon  their  adversaries  with  such  impetuosity  that  they  made  consideiaUe 
impression  in  one  |>art  of  the  line ;  insomuch,  that  a  considerable  body  of 
militia  gave  way.  Their  places  being  immediately  supplied  by  the  mounted 
men,  tlie  Indians  foueht  but  a  short  time,  before  they  were  oblieed  to  fly  for 
the  mountains,  about  three  miles  distant  In  theur  flight  they  were  hard  prnsed 
by  the  right  wing  of  the  Americans,  and  great  numbers  were  cut  down.  In 
the  whole  affiiir,  299  were  killed,  that  were  found,  of  the  Indians ;  and  the 
whites  lost  15  in  killed,  and  85  were  wounded,  several  of  whom  aAerwaidi 
died.  Over  1060  Indians  were  said  to  liave  been  engaged,  and  nonne  of  theo 
afterwards  said  their  loos  at  the  batde  of  Talladega  was  600. 
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It  was  expected  that  a  supply  of  provisions  would  arrive  at  Camp  Strother, 
St  Ten  Islands,  before  the  armv  should  return  thore ;  but  on  its  amval,  a  total 
ftilure  was  experienced  by  the  hungry  soldiers;  even  what  had  been  left 
behind  of  the  ffcneraPs  private  stores  hud  been  distributed — it  wns  a  melan- 
choly time,  indeed,  and  reminds  us  of  the  suiferings  of  captives  in  tlie  old 
Indian  wans  ^^^  were  obliged  to  subsist  upon  iK^rries  and  roots.  It  was 
during  this  campaign  that  a  circumstance  occurred  which  has  been  variously 
related  ;  and,  as  it  is  an  excellent  anecdote,  we  will  lay  it  l>eibre  our  readers. 

One  morning,  a  soldier,  with  a  doleful  countenance,  approached  General 
Jackson^  and  tohl  him  he  was  almost  fafuished,  and  knew  not  what  to  do.  The 
general  was  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  was  observed  by  the  poor  half- 
starved  soldier  to  be  eating  something.  This  no  doubt  caused  him  to  make 
his  complaint,  thuiking  it  a  favorable  tune  to  have  his  wants  relieved.  The 
genend  obsen'ed,  that  it  was  never  his  cuntom  to  turn  away  a  hungry  person, 
when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  relieve  him :  then,  putting  his  hand  mto  his 
liocket,  took  out  a  handful  of  acorns,  and,  offering  them  to  his  astonished 
guest,  obeen'ed,  that  such  was  his  fare,  and  all  he  had,  but  to  that  he  was 
welcome.  The  soldier  went  awuy  contented,  and  told  liis  companions  they 
ought  no  more  to  complain,  so  long  as  their  general  was  obliged  to  subsist 
ujx)n  notliing  but  aconis.  Out  of  this  grew  the  story,  tliat  the  general  having 
invited  his  officers  to  dine  with  him,  sot  nothing  before  them  but  a  tray  of 
acorns  and  some  water. 

Meanwhile  mutiny  after  mutiny  took  place  in  General  Jackson's  army,  and 
the  campaign  came  near  being  abandoned.  A  circumstance,  too,  occurred 
•bout  this  time,  ever  to  be  lamented.  General  Cocke,  of  East  Tennessee, 
considering  himself  possessed  of  a  command  independent  of  Jackson,  gave 
his  orders  to  some  brigadiers,  at  the  same  time  that  General  Jackson  did. 
General  White  chose  to  act  under  General  Cockers  orders,  and  tliis  occasioned 
some  confusion,  and,  in  the  end,  tlie  lamentable  ufiair  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  and  of  which  we  now  proceed  to  give  an  account. 

The  Hallibce  Indians,  who  had  been  the  principal  sufferers  at  Talladega, 
had  despatched  ambassadors  for  General  Jackson  s  cAinp,  to  sue  for  peace, 
which  tney  would  accept  on  any  terms  he  might  please  to  grant  them.  At 
the  same  time  these  proposals  were  out.  General  Jfhiie  marched  against  tlieir 
lowns,  and  on  the  16  November  completely  surprised  them ;  killed  (K)  war- 
riors, took  256  prisoners,  and  made  good  his  retreat  without  the  loss  of  a 
man. 

The  Indians  thought  they  had  1)een  attacked  by  General  JarhsorCs  army, 
and  that  therefore  they  were  now  to  expect  nothing  but  exter  mi  nation ;  and 
this  was  thought  to  be  the  reason  why  they  fought  with  such  <lesperation 
afltorwards.  And  truly  they  had  reason  for  their  fears :  they  knew  none  but 
/Brifcton,and  supposed  now  (hat  nothing  short  of  their  total  destruction  would 
■atisfy  him,  as  their  conduct  exemplified  on  ever)'  occasion.  They  knew 
thc^  had  asked  peace  on  any  terms,  and  their  immediate  answer  was  the 
•word  and  bayonet.    A  company  of  Cherokees  aided  not  a  little  in  this  affair. 

We  have  given  the  chief  features  of  the  battle  of  Autossee,  when  drawing 
a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Aflntosh,  Here  may  be  added  some  other  matters  of 
history,  for  the  better  understanding  the  events  of  the  memoral)le  Creek  war. 

Autossee  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Talla{K>osie,  18  miles  from  the 
Hickory  Ground,  and  20  above  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Coosa. 
With  General  FioycTs  white  troops  were  four  companies  of  friendly  Indians. 
M^hdosh  led  the  CWetaus,  and  Mad-dos^s-son  the  TookaulmtchianH,  or  Tuka- 
batchies.  The  names  of  the  other  leaders  arc  not  set  down,  but  there  were 
doubtless  several  of  them,  as  there  were  al>out  350  warriors  wlio  accompanied 
the  expedition.  That  sure  work  was  intended,  will  not  be  doubted,  when  it 
is  known  that  the  force,  exclusive  of  Indians,  was  950  men.  When  the  army 
airived  near  the  place  where  it  was  expected  Indians  would  be  found,  and 
hairing  discovered  one  small  town  before  it  was  light  in  the  morning,  the 
general  was  surprised  immediately  afler  by  the  discovery  of  another.  This 
was  filled  with  men  who  had  l)een  apprized  of  his  a[)proach,  and  were  pre- 
pared for  battle.  The  order  of  battle  was  immediately  changeil,  and  the  army 
proceeded  in  two  divisionB  to  attack  both  towns  at  once.    The  beriegeia^ 
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being  provided  with  artillery,  soon  accomplbhed  their  work,  and  all  tfat 
resistance  the  Indians  seem  to  have  made,  was  in  endeavoring  to  efieett 
retreat  into  caves  and  other  hiding-places.  Nevertheless,  the  Greorgiant  lad 
11  killed  outriffht,  and  54  wounded.  Among  the  latter  was  General  Aft 
himself  severely,  and  Adjutant-General  .A/Vtrman  slishtly. 

M*Intosh  und  Mad-does-son^a  loss  was  considerable,  but  was  not  thotiglit  of 
importance  enough  lo  be  communicated  by  their  allies,  who  were  grndy 
indebted  to  thcui,  if,  hidecd,  destroying  tlieir  own  countrymen  made  tlMoi  ml 
They  did  not,  however,  do  so  much  butchering  as  they  intended,  or,  rather,  ■ 
they  agreed  to  do ;  for  the  day  before  the  massacre,  they  agreed  to  post  tfaon- 
selves  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  to  kill  all  who  should  attempt  in 
escape.    Had  tliey  done  this,  very  few  would  have  escaped. 

Aller  resting  a  few  days.  General  Floyd  marched  to  Camp  Defiance,  50 
miles  directly  into  tbe  Indian  country,  and  westward  of  Autossee.  Hpre,cariy 
in  tlie  moniingof  2  January,  the  hostile  Indians  killed  his  sentinels  before  thqr 
were  discovered,  and  then  \v\ih  great  fury  attacked  his  camp,  and  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  continued  to  fight  with  bravery.  By  this  time  the  army  had  fot 
formed  in  order  of  battle,  and  soon  obliged  the  Indians  to  fly.  One  Gompnj 
of  whites,  under  Captain  Brocutnax,  had  its  retreat  cut  off  by  the  a88ailant>,aad 
escajKid  only  by  cutting  its  way  through  them. 

In  this  fight,  Timpoochie-barnuel,  or  Bcancrd,  a  half-breed,  chief  of  liw 
Uchics,  comtiianded  a  company  of  them,  and,  in  the  language  of  tlie  geaeii], 
*^  greatly  distinguished  himself."  It  was  owing  to  his  promptnefls,  that  Cq^ 
tain  Broadnax  was  enabled  to  effect  a  retreat.  The  enemy,  in  tliat  manoeuvR^ 
had  advanced  within  50  yards  of  the  artiller}'.  All  tlie  other  part  of  the  ladin 
army  took  shelter  within  the  lines,  and  looked  on  durine  the  contest 

At\er  this  battle,  37  Indians  were  found  dead  on  Uie  field,  as  the  wfaiia 
re}M>rted ;  and  of  their  own  number  17  were  killed,  and  130  wounded.  At  the 
first  onset.  General  JV^cxoman  had  three  balls  shot  into  hmi,  which  prevenled 
his  further  ser\'ice  ;  and  several  of  the  principal  ofhcers  had  their  horsea  Aot 
under  them.  How  the  Indians  under  Timpoochie  fared  in  these  iMUticahn^ 
we  have  not  yet  learned. 

fVeaiherford,  Francis,  Sinquisturs-son,  with  some  Slmwanese,  had  establiriMi 
themselves  on  the  Alabama,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Cahaba,  and  there  buih  t 
town,  which  they  called  Eckanakaka.  Its  name  signified  that  it  was  bak 
u|>on  holy  ^^und ;  and  hence  the  prophets  told  tlieir  followers  that  they  hid 
nothing  to  fear,  as  no  polluted  and  murderous  whites  could  ever  enter  then 
However,  General  Claiborne,  at  the  head  of  a  small  anny,  accompanied  by  a 
band  of  Choktaws  under  Pushamata,  their  chief,  resolved  to  make  a  tiial  of  the 
virtue  of  the  Indian  prophets'  pretensions. 

JFeatkerford  and  his  followers,  being  a]jprized  of  the  approach  of  the  arniy, 
had  put  themselves  into  an  attitude  of  defence.^  On  23  December,  1819^11 
the  anny  approached,  they  were  n)et  by  tlic  Indians,  and  a  short  engageraeBt 
folio vvecl.  As  usual,  the  Indians  gave  way,  and  were  pursued ;  but  as  their 
town  was  surrounded  by  fastnesses,  few  were  killt>d  in  the  [)ursuiL  Thiitj 
were  found  dead  of  the  enemy  Indians,  and  of  the  army,  two  or  three  wen 
killed,  and  as  many  wounded.  This  was  quite  an  Indian  depot,  the  capton 
having  found  here  ^  a  large  quantity  of  [)rovisions,  and  immense  property  of 
vai*ious  kinds.''  It  was  all  destroyed  with  the  tovm,  which  consisted  of  200 
houses:  the  women  and  children  had  only  time  to  esc^ipe  across  the  Alabama. 
The  next  day,  another  town  was  destroyed,  eight  miles  above,  consisting  of  60 
houses.  We  will  now  proceed  with  General  Jackson,  until  he  puts  an  end  to 
the  Creek  war. 

On  the  17  Januar}',  1814,  General  Jackson  marched,  at  the  head  of  930  men, 
from  near  Fort  Strother,  for  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  In  his  matt 
lay  Talladega,  the  residence  o{  Fife,  a  noted  warrior,  and  friend  of  the  whites; 
and  here  he  joined  the  army  with  200  of  his  men.  The  Indians  were  nip- 
posed  to  be  assembled  in  great  numbers,  at  the  Great  Bend  of  the  TallapooMb 
horn  14  or  15  of  their  towns  u[K)n  that  river ;  and  it  was  daily  expected  thit 
they  would  attack  Fort  Armstrong,  in  their  vicinity,  which  was  in  do  state  to 
meet  them.  It  vna  the  news  of  its  situation,  that  caused  Jackson  to  march  to 
its  unmediate  relie£    When  he  had  arrived  at  Hallibee  Creek,  the  genen^ 
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fiom  the  accounts  of  his  spies,  supposed  he  must  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  enemy,  and  ho  soon  after  encampcid  at  a  small  Haliibce  village,  called 
Enotochopko.  Here  iio  discovered  that  he  was  12  miles  jrom  the  enemy, 
who  were  upon  an  island  in  the  T(dla]>ooi<ie,  near  the  mouth  of  a  creek  called 
Gmukfau.  The  next  day  the  army  encjuuped  very  near  Kmukfau,  and  had 
every  si^  of  Ixiing  hard  hy  the  adverse  Indians.  The  onlcT  uf  encampment 
was  that  of  t)attle,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  ffuanl  against  surprise. 
About  6  in  the  monung  of  the  Si2d,  the  warriors  from  Lmukfau  fell  with  great 
force  u{x>n  Jackson's  iefl  flank,  and  the  lefl  of  his  rear ;  and  although  the 
attack  was  made  in  full  confidence  that  they  should  rout  their  adversiu'ies,  yet 
they  wen^  disap|)ointed,  and  no  eround  was  gained  by  the  onset.  The  assail- 
ants foudit  with  a  determined  bnivery,  and  it  was  near  half  an  hour  U^fbre 
they  could  be  made  to  retin*.  The  Americans,  having  eneam|>ed  in  a  hollow 
flquan>,  met  the  attack  at  advanuige,  but  it  was  only  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
that  the  Indians  wei-e  |)ut  to  liight.  Fi/ey  at  the  head  of  Iils  warriors,  joined  hi 
the  pursuit,  which  continued  about  two  miles,  with  considerable  havoc. 

Matters  did  not  end  h(?re  ;  for,  in  a  shoit  time,  the  Indians  returned  agahi  to 
the  attack,  and  with  greater  success  than  before.  They  attacked  a  picket  at 
advantage,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  main  Ixidy,  au(l  General  Coffee,  in  Ids 
turn,  attacked  the  left  flank  of  the  attackuig  |mrty.  As  his  niunber  of  men  was 
Buiall,  he  soon  found  himself  in  innninent  danger  of  Innng  entirely  cut  ofi*. 
Geueral  Jackson,  secnig  thL<i,  ordered  Fife  to  advance  to  his  rescue,  which  he 
did  with  the  utmost  prom[>titude.  This  attack  of  the  enemy  was  upon  the 
right  flank,  and  was,  as  it  turned  out,  only  a  fehit  to  weaken  the  ieil  by  draw- 
ing the  force  from  that  quarter  to  its  su[iport ;  but  the  general  was  not  to  be 
outwitttul  by  such  a  manceuvre.  He  kept  the  left  flank  firm,  and  the  alarm 
gun  soon  gave  notice,  tliat  that  pait  was  assaiiecL  The  general  here  met  the 
enemy  in  person,  seconded  by  C/olonel  Carroll,  who  onh^red  the  charge,  and 
led  on  the  pursuers.  The  friendly  Indians  were  successful  at  this  tunc  also^ 
■laving  many  of  their  countr}'men  as  tliey  fled. 

Meanwhile  General  Coffee  had  got  deeper  into  difliculty,  and  was  contend- 
ing at  fearful  odds  with  a  brave  Imnd  of  warriors,  and  was  again  relieved  by 
the  Indians  under  Captain  Fife.  This,  Fife  was  enabKnl  to  do,  only  by  charg- 
ing them  with  the  bayonet.  The  enemy  seemed  determined  to  wrest  (lieir 
country  from  the  invaders,  and  retired  slowly,  at  first,  as  nu>n  driven  from 
their  country  will  always  do.  /Y/e  and  his  comrades  pursued  them  about 
three  miles,  killuig  45  of  them,  which  they  found  afterwards.  The  reason  of 
Cqffee^s  great  peril,  was  this,  Fife  having  been  ordered  to  his  rescue  l)efore  the 
attack  on  the  left  was  made  the  second  time  ;  and  now,  hearing  the  firing  in 
that  din'ction,  supposed  his  aid  was  more  needed  in  that  quarter;  and  thus 
Cuffee  was  left  without  support.  He  was  severely  wounded,  and  his  aid-de- 
camp, Colonel  •^.  Donaldson,  and  three  others,  were  slain. 

General  Ja/ckson,  not  having  ])rovisions  for  a  longer  stay,  and  Ixiing  con- 
siderably crippled,  began  a  retreat  to  Fort  Strother.  The  most  memorable 
part  of  this  ex|>edition  is  yet  to  l»e  related.  The  Indians  now  supposed  the 
Americans  were  beaten,  or  they  would  not  retreat.  They  therefore  resolved 
to  pursue  and  harass  them.  Jackson  expected  this,  and  marche<l,  in  order  of 
battle,  through  one  dangerous  defile  after  another.  At  length,  on  tlie  morning 
of  the  24,  after  having  nearly  passed  one  of  the  most  dangerous  places,  at 
Gnoto(*hopko  Creek,  his  rear  was  attacked  in  a  spirited  manner ;  and  although 
it  was  not  at  all  unex|)ected,  yet  the  columns  gave  way,  and  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  and  slaughter  ensued.  At  length,  a  six-pounder  was,  with  great 
difficult}',  dragged  up  a  small  eminence  which  commanded  tlie  Imttle-ground, 
and  lN*ing  charged  with  gra[)e-shot,  did  great  execution,  and  was  a  principal 
means  of  putting  the  enemy  to  flight 

The  getting  the  cannon  up  the  hill  was  done  at  the  greatest  peril ;  the  men 
who  undertook  it  being  sure  miu'ks  for  the  enemy,  having  nothing  to  screen 
them  in  the  least.  Ry  the  time  they  had  discharged  it  once.  Lieutenant  »'^m- 
tirong.  Captain  Hamilton,  of  East  Tennessee,  Captains  Braifford  mid  ArCavock, 
had  all  falh-ii.  Bradford  exclaimed,  as  he  lay,  "  My  brave  fellows,  some  of  you 
mmfaU,  hxd  you  must  save  the  cannonJ^ 

The  army  having,  meantime,  recovered  from  their  panic,  attacked  in  their 
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tUTD,  and  the  Indians  were  every  where  put  to  flight,  and  pursued  about  mo 
milca  Tlie  Indians'  loss  in  this  Imttle  was  189,  that  were  found.  The  Amer- 
icans hod,  in  hoth  days'  figlits,  i24  killed,  and  71  wounded.  It  was  evident 
now,  that  the  Indians  wore  satisfied  ihat  they  were  not  victors,  for  in  their 
flight  they  threw  away  their  (Micks  anil  anns  in  abundance,  and  the  army  met 
with  no  further  molestation  during  their  return  marcli. 

We  have  now  arrived  to  the  termination  of  the  Creek  war.  It  cuded  in  the 
Imttle  of  the  Great  Ik;nd  of  the  Tailafioosie,  as  we  have  related  in  tlie  life  of 
JSTInlosh,  This  hend,  usually  culled  the  Horse-Shoe,  by  the  whitefli  wbi 
ciilled  hy  the  Indians  Toliopeka,  which,  in  their  laiiguagi%  it  is  said,  signified! 
horse-shoe :  therefon;  the  Imttle  of  Toho|)eka,  the  Great  Bend,  and  the  Hone- 
Shoe,  an^  one  and  the  same. 

Nothing  could  he  mont  disastrous  to  tlie  deluded  Creeks  than  this  battle. 
The  loss  of  their  great  prophets  was,  however,  the  least  Three  of  them,  aod 
the  lust  upon  the  Tallapoosic,  fell  among  those  whom  they  had  made  believe 
thut  no  wounds  couhl  he  inflicted  upon  them  hy  the  whites ;  and  incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  that  although  they  had  witnessed  a  total  failure  of  all  their 
pro|)hecies  hitherto,  such  was  the  influence  diosc  miserable  impostors  held 
over  the  minds  of  the  warriors,  that  they  still  believed  in  tiieir  soolhsayinoi 
and  that  their  incuntutions  would  at  last  save  them,  and  that  they  should  Dnallf 
root  out  the  whites  and  possess  their  country.  Such  arc  the  errors  of  dehi- 
sions  in  nil  ages — it  is  visihle  in  all  history,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  until  t 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things  shall  diA\ise  itselt^  and  the  relaUon  of  cause 
and  etlect  he  more  extensively  known. 

MoNOHoF.  was  one,  and  we  believe  the  son  of  Sinquistiar  was  another,  who 
fell  in  the  gre:it  luittle  of  Toho|M^ka.  In  one  of  his  accountH  of  the  battk^ 
General  Jackson  ohsuTvcs:  <'  Among  the  dead  was  found  their  fainous  prophet 
Monohooe^  shot  in  the  mouth  hy  a  gni|)e  shot,  as  if  Heaven  desigii<>d  to  chacdn 
his  impasturt>s  hy  an  appro])riat(i  puni&:hni('ut.''  The  manner  in  which  lie 
killed,  nnpiired  hut  little  aid  from  the  whites  to  satisfy  the  Indians  that  he 
a  false  prriphet,  and  it  was  soon  generally  believed  among  them. 

Tiiese  prophets  were  decorated,  says  Cf>louel  Eatonj  "^  in  the  most  fantaarie 
manner — the  plumage  of  various  hirds  alKiut  their  heads  and  shoulders;  with 
suvugf^  grimaces,  and  horrid  contortions  of  the  body,  they  danced  and  liowM 
their  cantations."  Monohoe,  in  the  very  act  of  divination,  iniittpring  to  the 
sun,  with  vA'VA  almost  strained  from  their  sockets,  and  his  limbs  distorted  m 
every  possible  unnatural  direction,  n.'ceivcd  his  de-ath  wouncL  Thefaiihof 
the  warrioi-s  in  such  al>omhtahl(>  fooltM'ics  nnist  now  have  1>een  shaken;  bol 
the  Hallihee  massacre  was  alono  suflieiciit  to  account  for  their  de8{>cration— H 
we  have  seen,  their  most  snhmissive  olTt;rs  of  peace  had  been  met  b}'  the 
sword — idl  confidence  then*fore  in  the  humanity  and  integrity  of  the  whilei^ 
harl,  in  their  minds,  been  forteited.  From  cvvty  ap]>earance  it  was  evident 
that  they  had  determined  to  conqurr  at  Tohopeka,  or  never  to  survive  a  defeat; 
for  they  did  not,  as  on  former  occasions,  send  away  their  women  and  cliikireo: 
al)out  300  of  these  were  taken. 

Whether  the  famous  pn)phel  HillishagOy  or  FVancis,  were  in  this  battle,  ii 
not  known.  On  18  April,  1814,  GiMieral  Jackson  wrote  from  his  camp,  at  the 
jimction  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosie,  saying,  ^^  Peter  .^fQian  has  been  teken, 
but  escapi'd  ;  he  must  he  taken  again.  HUlisha^tty  their  great  prophet,  bn 
also  alisc'ondrd  ;  but  he  will  l>e  found."  In  this,  however,  as  will  lie  seen, 
tlie  general  was  no  prophet ;  for  Francis  and  JirQi/cen  were  Ijoth  alive  in  1817. 

The  friendly  Indians  rendered  the  Americans  most  efficient  aid  in  tbii 
battle,  and  their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  greater  in  proportion  to  their 
nnml)ers  than  tliat  of  the  whites.  Li  all  !i£)  were  killed,  and  many  more  wen 
wounded. 

It  was  sui)iK)sed  by  General  Floyd,  that  in  the  1  tattle  of  Autossee  he  had 
killed  tho  famous  prophet  and  king  of  Tallussee,  but  it  turned  out  not  to  ben^ 
for  he  fell  into  the  hunds  of  the  Americans  afterwards.  He  was  supposed  19 
be  a  hundred  years  old,  his  head  being  entin'ly  white,  and  bowed  almoBt  ID 
the  ground,  ifis  name,  we  believe,  was  Eneah-ihlukkohopo!ee.  He  was  lakeo 
about  the  timr'  of  Jftather/orfTs  surn'nder ;  and  hut  for  the  protection  afforded 
hiiu  by  tlie  wliites,  tlicir  friends,  the  Creeks,  would  have  put  him  to  detfb 
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without  morcy  But  fFeaiherford  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them :  they  care- 
fully avoided  meeting,  and  \vn«>n  any  Ity  accident  or  necessity  came  into  his 
presence,  they  were  oljserved  to  tremble  with  fear.  Such  is  tiie  dificreuce  in 
the  carriage  and  aspect  of  num. 

We  will  close  the  [>rr>Mrnt  chapter  hy  detailing  some  particulars  in  the  lives 
of  Bi^vrnd  distinguished  chiefs. 

It  wa.4  very  s<>idnni  tliat  the  names  of  any  chiefs  app(*arrd  in  the  accounts 
of  the  late  war,  but  they  wf?re  many,  c»sppcially  in  the  south,  and  deservwl  as 
much  notice,  ami  often  more  than  many  that  did  riKTeive  it  When  the  war 
was  over,  some  of  them  occasionally  visited  Washington,  and  the  novelty  of 
their  npiK'arance  sometimes  caiis4>d  them  to  n^ceive  such  notices  as  follows: 
"On  the  Hth  ultimo,  [Feb.  181<>,J  arriveil  Col.  Return  /.  Meigg^  the  agent  of 
the  TJ.  States  if)  the  Cherok«H^  nation,  with  a  de[)Utation  trom  the  nation,  con- 
sisting of  C'ol.  Lowry,  Maj.  ff'alker,  Maj.  Ridge,  Capt.  Taylor ,  Adjt.  Ross,  and 
Kunnesee,  These  Indians  an;  men  of  cultivated  understandings,  were  nearly 
all  officers  of  the  Chenikee  forces  which  s<?rve«l  under  (Jeneral/ficAjon  during 
the  late  war,  and  have  distinguished  themselves  as  well  by  their  bravery  as  by 
their  attachment  to  the  IT.  States." 

Id  June  following,  another  deputation  visited  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  of  whom  it  was  said,  their  ap[>earance  was  such  as  entitled  them  to 
the  highest  resp<M:t.  The  delegates  were  from  the  Chickasiiws,  and  consisted 
ofGrcneral  WiUmm  ColheH,  iXw^  great  Avar  chief  of  that  nation.  Major  Jomef 
Colbwrt,  interprft«T ;  Ettissue ;  Minfro,  the  gn*at  warrior;  •.Ippasantubhtt,  a 
chief;  Chttstauny  and  Collectrhee,  warriors.  Most  of  these  fought  for  the 
whites  in  the  south.  General  Colbert  was  now  aged,  having  fought  with  tlie 
Americans  in  St,  Clair's  army,  with  seven  others  of  his  countrymen ;  one  of 
whose  names  was  Piomingo,  or  the  Mountain-ladtr,  of  whom  we  shall  pres- 
ently speak. 

In  the  late  ^nr,  while  his  men  were  preparing  to  join  the  Americana,  Col- 
hert,  impatient  to  lie  unemployed,  joined  the  thini  regiment  of  the  United 
States  infantf}'.  When  he  had  ser\'ed  with  them  nine  months,  he  returned 
to  his  nation,  collected  his  warriors,  and  marched  to  Fort  Montgomery  on  the 
Alabama,  fnmi  thence  against  Pensacola,  crossed  the  Ksanihia,  and  pursued 
the  hostile  Creeks  almost  to  Apalacliicola,  killing  many  of  them,  and  nnum- 
ing  to  Fort  Montgomer}'  with  8.5  jirisimers.  lie  and  his  eomnwies  were  now 
at  >Vashington,  to  obtain  a  S(>ttlement  of  the  lioundarit^  of  their  country'. 
Accordingly  connnissioners  wen;  WMit  into  their  country,  and  on  the  20  Sej)- 
tember  following,  [IHKJ,]  a  treaty  wiw  entered  into.  In  this  treaty  Colbert  is 
Btvled  Maior-Genrnd,  imd  by  the  sixth  article  of  it  he  was  allowed  an  annuity 
of  100  dollars  during  life.  Ilis  name  is  not  to  the  tn>aty  ot'  Hopewell,  mado 
10  January,  178t5,  but  that  of  Piomingo  is.  To  that  of  Chikasaw  Bluffs, 
S4  October,  1801,  instead  of  his  mark,  we  find  W.  C,  whirli  shows  that  he 
had  been  paying  some  attention  to  learning;  but  in  sul)sequent  treatitni  his 
mark  again  appears. 

From  the  cin-urnstance  that  the  name  of  Piomingo  is  not  seen  to  any  of  the 
treaties  after  that  of  Colbrrt  afifwars,  induces  the  belief  that  he  is  the  same 
penson,  and  that,  from  his  attachment  to  the  whites,  he  took  one  of  their 
names. 

Piomingo  is  thus  mentimied  by  General  St.  Clair,  on  his  arrival  at  his 


going  on  a  scout;  they  do  not  [iropose  to  return  nnd<T  10  days.*'  We  have 
no  account  of  the  success  of  the  excursion,  but  they  did  not  join  the  army 
again  until  af\er  the  defeat,  which  took  place  six  days  after.  As  they  were 
proceeding  to  Fort  JeffiTson,  one  of  the  enemy  mistook  them  for  his  com 
panions,  and  was  captured  l)efore  he  discovered  his  misUikc.  Piomin^ 
accosted  him  with  harsh  language,  saying,  ^  Rascal,  vou  have  been  killing  wkde 
Wien!^  He  then  onlered  two  of  his  men  to  extenu  his  arms,  and  a  tnird  to 
■hoot  him.  When  this  was  <lone,  and  his  scalp  taken,  they  proceeded  to  join 
the  army. 
We  learn  the  name  of  one  other  who  was  with  Sf.  Clair.    He  was  called 
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iipon  a  gf3(xl  estate,  at  Tnllaliiisst'c,  of  which  estate  a  mile  square  was  under 
improvement.  This,  in  182:3,  yWamaihla^  at  the  liead  of  the  chiefs  of  his 
nation,  gave  up,  with  other  lands,  tor  the  benefit  of  the  Uuited  States,  by  a 
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shaved,  was  bound  to  it,  and  wood  was  piled  up  about  him.     When  the 
Indians  had  finished  their  dance,  and  the  (ire  was  about  to  be  kindled,  t 
daughter  of  the  chicf^  named  Milly,  who  had  been  witnessing  the  preparatioia 
with  a  sad  countcnanc<f,  flew  to  her  father,  and,  u]>ou  Iter  knees,  begged  thit 
he  would  spare  the  prisoner's  life ;  and  it  was  not  until,  like  the  celebrated 
Pocahontas,  she  showed  a  dctermuiation  to  perish  with  him,  that  her  father 
cnnsentf'd  to  pntlong  his  life  for  the  present.    It  was  still  his  intention,  if 
he  could  not  sell  the  victim  for  a  certain  sum,  to  have  carried  his  former  pur- 
pose into  utiect ;   but  on  offering  him  to  the  Spaniards,  at  St  Marks,  the 
dcmimded  sum,  7^  gallons  of  rum,  was  i)aid  for  hinj,  and  thus  his  liberatioo 
was  effected. 

After  Ftancis  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  and  was  hanged,  his 
family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  several  daughters,  surrendered  thems(*lves  to 
the  Americans  at  St.  Mark's.  The  youngest  daughter,  Millu,  alx)ut  fuiirtf^o 
years  of  ace,  was  treated  with  great  attention  by  all  the  omcers  for  having 
saved  the  life  of  M'Kiimmoiu  She  was  said  to  have  been  very  handsoaie. 
When  J^TKrimmon  heard  of  her  l)eing  among  the  captives,  he  went  and  ofTen^d 
himself  to  her  as  a  partner.  She  would  not,  however,  receive  hiui,  iiutil 
satisfie<l  that  he  was  prompted  to  offer  himself  from  other  motives  tlinu^ 
sense  of  the  supposed  obli^ition  of  his  life  liavuig  been  saved  by  her. 

Mikasauky  was  the  chief  rendezvous  of  the  war  party,  and  had  been  known 
at  least  a  century  by  the  name  of  Baton  Rouge.  This  name  was  givcu  it 
by  the  Fn^jch,  and  the  Anglo-Americans  called  it  the  Red  Stick:*,  to  avoid 
the  usr;  of  the  same  name  in  French.  Hence  the  Indians  who  made  this 
their  quarters,  were  call(?d  Red  Sticks.  At  this  period  they  had  revived  the 
practice  of  setting  up  poles  or  sticks,  and  striping  them  with  n.'d  [mint,  which 
was  only  when  they  intended  war.  The  Americans,  not  knowing  their  prac- 
tic45,  suppos«ul  these  poles  were  iminted  with  red  stri{)es  in  derision  of  their 
liberty  poles.  Mikasauky,  now  Red  Sticks,  was  upon  a  border  of  Mikasauky 
Lake.  • 

HORNOTLIMKD,  or  as  General  Jackson  called  him,  "  Homattlemico, 
an  old  Red  Stick,**  was  another  principal  Seminole  chief^  whose  reridenea 
was  ot  Foul  Town  in  the  Ix^giiming  of  the  war ;  but,  beting  driven  from 
thence,  he  reiJain^l  to  Mikasauky.  Three  vessels  having  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  A|)alachico]a  on  the  30  November,  1817,  with  military  stores  fbr 
the  suj)[)ly  of  the  garr'u«on,  were,  from  contrary  winds,  unable  to  ascend. 
Lieutenant  Scott  was  despatched  for  their  assi.stance,  in  a  boat  with  fort}-  men. 
The  old  chief  IJornotlimed,  who  had  just  l)efore  been  driven  from  Foul  Town, 
by  a  detachment  of  CSJeneral  GaincsKf  army,  with  a  ]min\  of  his  warriors,  had 
concealed  themselves  in  the  hank  of  the  river ;  and  when  Lieutenant  &ofl 
and  his  men  returned,  they  fired  upon  them,  and  all  except  six  soldiens  who 
jumped  overboard  and  swam  to  the  opposite  shore,  wen;  killed.  Twentj*  of 
the  soldiers  had  been  lef>  for  the  aid  of  the  ascending  vessels,  and  about  the 
same  numl)er  of  women  and  sick  were  in  their  places.  These  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Homotlimed  and  his  warriors,  who  dashed  out  their  brains  upon  the 
sides  of  the  boat,  took  ofl'  their  scalps,  and  carried  them  to  Mikasauky,  where 
they  exhibited  them  ujwn  their  red  pole,  in  memory  of  their  victory.  This 
chief  and  his  companion,  HUlishago,  were  doomed  shortly  to  expiate  with 
their  lives  for  this  massacn\ 

The  Mikasauky  town  was  soon  aAer  visited  by  the  army,  but  the  Indians 
had  all  fled,  their  red  pole  was  left  standing,  and  the  scal[>8  upon  it ;  many  of 
which  were  recognized  as  having  been  taken  from  Lieuteiiimt  Scotfs  men. 
At  length  a  vessel  cruising  near  tiie  mouth  of  A})alarhirola  River,  to  prevent 
the  esca})e  of  the  Indians  in  that  dinrtion,  with  P'nglish  colors  displayed, 
decoyed  on  board  the  famous  chiefs,  Hornotlvned,  and  the  prophet  /Vtnicii. 
These  the  Americans  hanged  without  trial  or  drlay. 

NEAMATULA  was  a  warrior  of  note  and  renown,  l>efore  the  war  of  18W 
with  Great  Britain.  He  was  a  Seminole  chiff ;  but  where  his  residence  was 
priivious  to  that  war  we  have  not  heard ;  but  after  the  Seminole  war,  he  lived 
upon  a  good  estate,  at  Tallahassee,  of  which  estate  a  mile  square  was  under 
improvement  This,  in  1823,  J^eamaihla,  at  tlie  head  of  tlie  chieft  of  lui 
nation,  gave  up,  with  other  lands,  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  Statea,  bj  a 
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treaty  which  thev  made  with  its  agents  at  Moultrie  Creek,  iu  Florida,  od  the 
18  September  of  that  year. 

In  an  additional  article  of  said  treaty,  we  read — **  Whereas  Aea  McMOj 
John  BUnuUf  Tutki  Mc^o,  MtUlato  King,  Emathlockee,  and  EconchaiimieOf  tax 
of  the  principal  chien  of  the  Florida  Indians,  and  parties  to  the  treaty  to 
which  this  article  has  been  annexed,  have  warmly  appealed  to  the  commis- 
sioners fiur  permission  to  remain  in  the  district  of  country  now  inhabited  by 
thorn,  and  in  consideration  of  their  friendlv  disposition,  and  past  services  to 
the  U.  States,"  it  was  agreed  that  Neamauda  and  his  followers  should  have 
four  sijuare  miles,  embracing  Tuphulga  village,  on  Rocky  Comfort  Creek  *, 
Blouni  and  Hajo  a  tract  on  Apaluchicola  River;  MuUaio  King  and  Emathlochee 
upon  the  same  river ;  and  Econchaiimico  on  the  Chatahoochie.  With  .A/Va- 
mathln  there  settled  20  men ;  ^vith  Blount,  43 ;  MuUato  King,  'iO ;  with  Emath- 
iochee,  28 ;  with  Econchatimico,  38 :  the  other  Florida  Indians,  by  the  same 
treaty,  were  to  remove  to  the  Ainazura,  or  Ouithlacooche  river,  upon  the 
|)cnintfula  of  Florida. 

Rut  whether  **  the  other  Florida  Lidians "  had  any  hand  in  making  this 
treaty,  does  not  appear,  though  from  atler  circumstances,  there  is  no  proba- 
bility that  they  had.  Hence  two  facts  are  duly  to  be  considered  coucemiug 
this  transaction,  as  they  have  led  to  fatal  mistakes :  one  is,  as  it  concerns  the 
number  of  the  Semiiiolcs ;  and  it  will  be  asked.  Were  their  numbers  greatly 
underrated,  that  it  might  seem  that  tliose  who  mode  the  treaty  were  the  most 
important  port  of  the  nation  ?  If  this  problem  come  out  affirmative,  then, 
I  say,  this  mistake,  or  imposition  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
has  l>een  a  fated  one.  The  other  fact  or  circumstance  resolves  itself  into 
another  problem,  but  not  more  difficult  of  solution  than  the  other.  It  may  be 
thus  stated :  Had  these  few  chiefs  any  authority  to  stipulate  for,  or  bind  any 
others  but  themselves?  If  not,  where  is  the  obligation  for  tliem  to  leave 
their  country  and  habitations  ?  But  I  forbear  to  pursue  this  subject  further 
in  this  place,  and  will  return  to  ^ecmuUhla. 

The  United  States  a^peed  by  the  same  treaty  to  award  500  dollars  to  *Vea- 
mathia,  as  a  compensation  for  the  improvements  abandoned  by  him,  as  well 
as  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  removal 

A  word  more  of  the  countrymen  of  ^eamalhla,  who  emigrated  to  the 
western  coast  of  the  penmsula,  before  we  proceed  to  otlier  subjects.  ^  The 
land,"  says  Mr.  fVillicuns,*  to  which  they  are  ^legally  banished,  consists  of  dr>' 
■and  ridffes  and  interminable  swamps,  almost  wholly  unfit  for  cultivation ; 
where  it  has  cost  the  U.  States  more  thau  their  land  was  worth  to  support  tliem. 
They  are  now  in  a  starving  condition ;  they  have  killed  the  stock  of  the 
American  settlers,  in  every  part  .of  the  territory,  to  support  themselves, 
already;  and  tliere  is  no  pres<?iit  prospect  of  their  situation  becoming  im- 
proved.^' What  is  calculated  to  add  to  their  misi^rable  condition,  is  the  limits 
within  which  they  are  restricted ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  nearer  than  within 
15  miles  of  the  sea.  A  garrison  was  established  at  Tam|)a  to  supply  them  with 
necessaries,  and  keep  them  in  order.  Recent  events,  however,  had  consid- 
erably changed  their  condition  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  dis- 
treaeing  war,  and  they  are  found  much  more  numerous,  and  far  better  off,  as 
to  resources,  than  was  supposed  they  could  be. 

A  chie(  whom  the  whites  called  Peter  M^^ueen,  lias  been  incidentally 
mentioned,  in  our  account  of  the  Creek  war.  His  Indian  name  was  Talmu- 
GBE8  Hatcho,  and  he  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Tukabatchie.  In  1814  he  fled 
before  the  Americans  under  Greneral  Jackson,  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
Florida,  and  was  among  others  declared  an  outlaw.  In  1817  he  was  chief  of 
the  Tallapoosies,  and  resided  upon  the  Oklokne  or  Okoloknce  River,  and  was 
■tvted  **an  old  Red  Stick.'*  He  was  one  of  the  12  Creek  chiefs  who  gave  Mr. 
jiexander  Mfuthnott  power  of  attorney  to  manage  their  affiiirs.  This  was  done 
on  the  17  June,  1817.  He  was  a  chief  of  consequence,  possessed  a  valuable 
pioperhr,  in  lands  and  negroes.  His  effiicts  were  s(;ized  upon  as  lawful  booty, 
■bout  the  time  of  his  escape  from  Tukabatchie.  A  half-breed,  by  the  name 
of  JBamey^  shared  10  negroes  tliat  had  belonged  to  him,  and  a  chief  called 

•  AccouDt  of  Florida,  72,  73. 
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Auchi-haicI.e,  alius  Colonel^  hud  ?0  more.  To  the  i>cr8ons  who  had  made 
plunder  of  his  slaves,  ho  protested^  tlicy  could  have  no  claim  upon  him,  and 
that  he  had  never  injured  them,  lie  therefore  applied  to  Mr.  IL  Jbrbuttmtttf 
to  intercede  with  the  offieer  ut  tlic  United  States  militar}'  poet.  Fort  GaineSi  for 
some  relief;  this  he  did  in  a  very  respectful  letter,  but  with  what  succeaii  m 
are  as  vet  unprepared  to  epeuk. 

KI^^G-PAINE  was  a  ehief  who  might  have  demanded  early  attontion,  bat 
who,  not  having  been  very  conspicuous  but  in  a  single  affoir,  has  been  defer- 
red to  tiiis  place.  Early  in  1812,  at  the  head  of  sundry  l>ands  of  Seminoki 
and  negroes,  who  had  nm  away  from  their  American  masters,  King-paint 
issued  forth  ui  quest  of  blood  and  plunder.  There  were  several  other  cfaieft 
at  the  same  time,  (among  wli<»m  Boic-legs*  was  conspicuous,)  who  assisted  in 
making  war  on  the  frontiers  of  Georgia.  Whether  either  or  both  of  the 
al)ove-named  chiefs  commanded  the  daruig  party,  who,  on  11  September, 
1812,  attacked  and  defeated  a  small  force  under  Captain  HtUianUy  we  are  not 
certain ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  commanded  a  large  force  soon  alter,  when 
General  Newman  marched  against  them,  and  fought  him  with  denieretkiii. 
Captain  ff'Uliatns,  with  about  !20  men,  was  convoying  some  loaded  wagou 
towards  Davis  Creek,  and  when  within  about  10  miles  of  their  dcstinatkiio, 
they  were  attuekod  bv  a  party  of  Indians  and  negroes,  supposed  to  be  50  in 
number.  Although  tfie  whites  were  few,  they  protracted  the  fight  until  all 
their  anmumition  was  e.\|M'uded,  their  captain  mortally  wounded,  and  ax 
others  slightly.  They  then  effected  a  retreat,  leaving  tlieir  wagons  in  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  Two  of  the  Americans  were  killed,  and,  it  was  aup- 
posed,  a  much  greater  numlier  of  the  enemy. 

Expecting  a  force  would  be  soon  sent  against  them,  King-painej  with  Bow- 
legs  as  his  lieutenant,  marched  out  from  the  Lotchway  to^vns,  at  the  head  of 
liK)  warriors,  as  was  sup|>osed.  They  were  not  disappointed  with  regard  to  a 
force  being  s«mt  against  them,  for  in  the  mean  time  Cieneral  JVVinnaiiyf  of  the 
Georgia  volunteers,  miu'ched  with  117  men  to  destrojr  the  Lotchway  towML 
When  he  had  arrived  within  about  sL\  miles,  he  fell  m  with  tlie  Indiana^  all 
of  whom  were  mounted.  It  appears  the  parties  met  unexpectedly,  and  ne 
time  was  lost  on  either  side  in  preparing  for  battle.  Having  dismounted,  the 
Indians  advanced  a  few  paces,  hopuig  thereby  to  intimidate  their  adversaries; 
but  JVewmarif  at  the  same  time,  onlered  his  men  to  charge,  which  bdog 
promptly  obeyed,  the  Indians  were  put  to  flight  The  luittlc-ground,  beinc 
skirted  with  swam] is  u|X)n  three  side«,  was  advantageous  i<)r  the  o}ieralioD8  of 
tlio  Indians ;  nevertheless,  before  gaining  these  coverts,  a  well-directed  fire 
stopped  the  flight  of  many,  among  whom  was  King-paint  himself,  and  Bma- 
hgs  was  si^verely  wounded ;  but  Uiis  was  only  the  commenc4.'mcnt  of  the 
tigiit ;  for  no  sooner  was  the  fall  of  the  great  chief  known  among  his  men, 
than  they  n:turned  and  charged  in  their  turn,  but  were  again  forced  to  fly, 
leaving  the  lx)dy  of  their  leader  in  the  hands  of  the  whites.  This,  more  than 
any,  or  all  consideratioiLs  together,  WTOught  up  their  minds  to  despcratioii, 
and  they  determined  on  its  recovery,  or  to  sacrihce  themselves  in  the  attempt; 
and  they  accorrlingly  returned  again  to  tlie  charge,  which,  it  is  said,  was  met 
with  firmness  by  tlie  whites,  who,  after  encountering  several  shocks,  again 
succeeded  in  routing  thern  ;  but  they  immediately  returned  again,  with  greater 
fury  than  before,  and  with  greater  success ;  for  they  obliged  die  Amcricane  to 
give  ground  in  their  turn,  and  after  some  time  spent  in  this  most  desperate 
work,  they  succeeded  in  recovering  the  body  of  IGng-paine,  and  carried  it  off 
Their  loss  in  tlie  several  charges  was  unknown,  but  supposed  by  the  whites  to 
have  been  about  30 ;  while,  on  their  own  side,  they  report  but  one  killed  and 
nine  wounded.  This  fight  was  on  the  26  September,  and  lasted  about  four 
hours. 


*  To  a  dccument  exhibited  in  the  trial  of  Arbuthndt  am\  Ambrister,  his  name  is  Hgpe^ 
BoLF.CK.  This  was  probably  his  real  name,  which  required  but  a  slight  corruption  to  rhaagi 
it  into  Bmc-le^f. 

t  Thomson  (Hist,  War,  51)  writes  this  ofllcer's  name  Nnonan;  but  Bramum,  Perkint,  mi 
Brackenridffe,  all  write  it  as  in  the  text.  There  is  a  town  in  Florida  called  NewnoMMvUkf 
where  a  newspa|)er  is  printed. 
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The  wliites  were  greatly  distressocl  aAcr  tliis  figbt,  for  tho  Indians  were 
reinforced,  and  harasHcd  tlieni  until  t)ic  4  October,  when  thoy  gave  up  the 
biuineHs  ami  retired.  General  .Ycirrnan,  having  thrown  up  a  slight  work,  woa 
able  to  pn^veut  being  entirely  cut  off,  and  at  length  retreated  out  of  the  (U)un- 
tiy.  The  Indians  did  not  give  up  thi>  siegi*  until  they  had  been  })retty  severely 
cut  up.  Tho  whites,  by  concealing  themselves  on  the  night  of  the  lid,  made 
them  believe  they  hrnl  abandoned  their  fort ;  and  they  came  up  to  it  in  a  l>ody 
without  apprehrnding  dang(>r;  when  on  a  Kudden  they  n*reived  a  most  deailly 
fire,  and  imniediatt'lv  fled. 

W'v  shall  elfise  ijiis  ehnpter  witli  somo  rcvoIiiiioiiMry  juid  oIIi^t  mntt»*rs. 
Thr  (.'iirnikiTs  had  ciiL'aiffd  not  to  nprratt*  with  tin*  IJritisli,  towards  tip*  clone 
of  tho  war;  and  what  is  very  sin<:ul.'ir,  all  tin*  tinie  thnt  llie  ;rn*at('st  suiMritHses 
attended  lln*  British  arms,  they  strictly  adhered  to  their  rngagcment ;  and  it 
wan  not  until  the  fortune  of  war  had  rl'mnged,  and  the  Americans  bail  t)ccome 
nutftcrs  of  nearly  all  the  country,  that  many  of  the  ill-f'tted  Indians,  instigated, 
no  doubt,  by  idNindoned  white  d('S|)cmdoes,  fell  upon  the  settlement  callc<l 
Ninety  Six,  killing  many  persons,  and  burning  several  houses.  Upon  this, 
Gonenil  Pirkins  took  the  lield,  at  the  head  of  a  IkukI  of  mounted  men,  and  in 
about  five  wei'ks  folUtwing  the  10  Sept«»mlM^r,  1781,*  fniished  this  Cherokee 
war,  in  which  40  Indians  wen^  killi^d,  !•{  towns  tlestroyed,  and  a  gns'tt  nuudNT 
of  men,  wnmen  and  children  taken  |)risoners.  f  A  white  man  by  tht^  name  of 
Wattrn  was  stup[>osed  to  have  l>een  tiie  ])rime  mover  of  the  Indians,  who  with 
a  few  of  tlieni  il<id  thrfjugh  the  Creek  countr}'  into  Florida,  and  made  good 
their  esra|)e. 

Ou  17  October,  12  chiefs  and  200  warriors  met  Genend  Pickens  at  Long 
Swamp  CnM>k,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  (leorgia  acquired  u 
large  accession  of  territory'.  J 

We  have  next  to  relate  the  lK>ld  exjiloits  of  a  Creek  warrior,  of  the  !.amc 
Gurist^rsifro.  ^  The  Hritish  held  possession  of  Savannai),  in  June,  1782,  and 
Genend  n'ai/iie  was  sent  there  to  watch  thi*ir  motions.  Ou  tbe  21  May,  Col- 
onel Brown  marched  out  of  Savannah  to  meet,  according  to  api>ointnient, 
a  band  of  Indians  under  Kmutessieoy  or  GurisUrsigo,  But  some  difficulty 
among  the  Indians  had  delayed  their  march,  and  the  movement  o^  Brown  was 
dirastrous  in  the  extreme.  General  ff'atfne,  by  a  Iwhl  mancruvrt*,  rut  off  his 
retreat,  fell  upon  him  at  midnight,  killed  'lO  of  his  tnen,  took  20  prisoners,  and 
tbe  rt*st  escaped  only  under  cover  of  darknt^ss.  In  this  fight  IVa^fnn  would 
not  permit  a  gun  to  Im*  fin*«l,  and  the  crxeeution  was  etti^ctefl  wholly  with  tho 
aword  and  bayonet ;  the  flints  having  Imjcii  previously  taken  from  tlic  soldiers* 
guns. 

Meanwhile,  JCmi«/f«.«^o  was  tniversing  the  whole  transverse  extent  of  Geor- 
gia, (strange  as  it  may  si'em,)  Anthout  lieiiig  discoven'd,  excr'pt  by  two  l>oys, 
who  were  taken  and  killed.  It  was  the  24  June,  however,  before  he  arrived 
in  tbe  neighborhood  of  Genend  ffajpic,  who  was  encamped  about  five*  miles 
from  Savannah.  H'ayne  did  not  e.\p4*ct  an  attack,  especially  by  Indians,  and 
eoDsecpiently  >vas  corn|)lete]y  surprised.  But  Inking  well  sc'conded  by  his 
offic4>rs,  and  happily  resoning  to  his  favorite  plan  of  fighting,  extricated  him- 
■elf  from  imminent  danger,  and  put  the  Indians  to  flight,  alter  a  hard-fought 
battle. 

Tbe  plan  adopted  by  the  Indian  chief,  though  simple,  wtfs  wise ;  but  in  its 
execution  ho  lost  some  time,  which  was  fatal  to  him.  lie  captured  two  of 
ffayne^s  cannon,  and  while  endeavoring  to  mm  them  upon  the  Americans, 
tbey  bad  time  to  rally.  And,  as  the  swonl  and  bayonet  were  only  used  by 
them,  no  chance  was  fefl  the  Indians  to  take  advantage  of  position  from  tlie 
flaabos  of  the  guns  of  their  adversaries.  If  ffayne.  merited  censure  for  being 
taken  thus  unprepared,  he  deser\'ed  it  quite  as  much  for  exposing  himself  in 
the  fight  beyond  wliat  prudence  required ;  but  more  tlian  all,  for  putting  to 
death  12  prisoners  who  had  been  decoyed  into  his  power,  after  the  fight. 

The  severest  part  of  the  action  was  fought  at  the  cannons.  Emtstessigo  was 
loath  to  relinquish  such  valuable  trophies,  and  he  di<l  it  f>nly  with  his  life. 

•  Jofi/uoits  Life  of  Gretn,  ii.  SH.  t  /.♦<;'*  Meinoirs,  332,  383. 

1  Jolmion*»  Life  nf  Grefn,  ii.  343. 

\  Lee.    Dr.  Holmes  writes  EmUUsiij^o.    Annnls,  ii.  3-10. 
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Seventeen  of  liis  warriors  fell  by  his  side,  besides  his  white  guides.  He 
received  a  spear  and  two  bayonets  in  his  body  before  ho  fell,  and  encoungod 
his  warriors  to  the  last.  When  ho  began  to  fuiiit,  he  retired  a  few  steps,  and 
calmly  laying  hiins(.^lf  down,  breathed  his  lust  without  a  groan  or  struggle. 

This  chief  was  six  feet  throe  inches  high,  weighing  about  220  pounos,  bear- 
ing a  manly  and  expressive  countenance,  and  'iO  years  of  age  ;  and  Genenl 
htt  addii!,  ^  Guristersigo  died,  as  he  hud  lived,  the  renowned  warrior  of  tbe 
Overhill  Crpeks.*^  In  this  singular  affair  but  12  Americans  were  killed  tod 
wounded.  Among  the  (ihinder  taken  from  the  Indians  were  117  packhoiae^ 
lotlen  with  peltr}'.  Exertions  wviv.  made  to  c^ipture  those  warriors  that  es- 
ca|)ed  from  the  attack  on  JVayne's  camp,  but  so  well  did  they  understand  the 
country,  that  not  one  of  them  was  token. 

Although  not  in  the  order  of  time,  we  will  introduce  here  one  of  the  eariieat 
advocates  for  tem|>emnce  that  we  have  met  with  among  the  Indians.  Thii 
person,  though  a  Creek,  was  a  descendant,  by  his  own  account,  of  the  renown, 
ed  Granfictda,  His  name  was  OnughkjoMyihwwy-grangkdakopak,  All  we  know 
of  his  history,  con  he  told  in  a  few  words,  and  but  for  one  speech  of  his  which 
happened  to  be  preser\'ed,  even  his  name  we  had  never  i)erhaps  heard.  That 
he  lived  in  1748,  and  was  eminent  for  his  good  morals,  except  the  speech, 
before  mentioned,  is  all  we  know  of  him.  As  to  the  s()eech,  which  is  so  bigfalj 
extolled,  it  has,  like  numerous  othei^  we  are  of  opinion,  passed  through  too 
many  hands  to  be  considered  by  all  who  may  meet  with  it  as  genuine;  never- 
theless, throwing  aside  all  the  unmeaning  verbiage  with  which  it  is  encumbered, 
an  Indian  s|)eecii  might  remain  that  would  he  read  with  pleasure.  As  it  standi 
in  the  work  before  us,*  its  length  excludes  it  from  our  pages,  and  wo  shall  aeleci 
but  few  sentences.  It  was  delivered  in  a  great  council  of  the  Creek  oatioOy 
and  taken  down  in  short  liand  by  some  white  present,  and  about  four  yean 
aAer  came  into  tlie  hands  of  an  agent  of  Sir  WUliam  Johnson^  thence  into  the 
hands  of  sundr}'  others. 

''Fathers,  Brethren,  and  CouzrrRr^iEN. — ^Wo  are  met  to  deliberate. 
Ujion  what  ? — Upon  no  less  a  subject,  tlian  whetlier  we  shall,  or  shall  not  be  a 
people ! "  "  I  do  not  stand  up,  O  couutrytnen !  to  propose  the  plans  of  war, 
or  to  direct  the  sage  experience  of  this  tissembly  in  the  regulation  of  our  alli- 
ances: your  wisdom  renders  this  unnecessary  for  me." — "The  traitor,  or 
ratlier  the  tvrant,  I  arraign  before  you,  O  Creeks !  is  no  native  of  our  soil;  hot 
rather  a  lurkiui;  miscreant,  an  emissary  of  the  evil  princi})Ie  of  darkness.  Tv 
tliat  j)eniicious^iquid,  which  ourpn.aended  white  friexds  artfully  introduced, 
and  so  plentifully  pour  in  among  us!" — '^ O,  ye  Creeks !  when  I  thunder ia 
your  ears  this  denunciation ;  tiiat  if  this  cup  of  punlition  continues  to  rule 
among  us,  witii  sway  so  intemperate,  te  will  cease  to  be  a  nation  !  Ye  wlD 
have  neither  heads  to  direct,  nor  hands  to  protect  you. — While  this  dialiolical 
juice  undermines  all  the  powers  of  your  lK)dies  and  minds,  with  inoffeusiTe 
zeal,  tlie  warrior^  enfeebled  arm  will  draw  the  Ixiw,  or  launch  the  sp&ur  in  tbe 
day  of  btittle.  In  the  day  of  council,  when  national  safety  stands  suspended 
on  the  Ii|»s  of  tlie  hoary  sachem,  he  will  shake  his  head  with  uncollected  spiring 
and  drivel  the  babblings  of  a  second  childhood." 


The  aliove,  thoifjgh  not  a  third  of  the  speech,  contains  chief  of  all  that 
intended  to  be  conveyed  in  several  pages.  A  true  Indian  speech  need  not 
here  be  presented  to  show  tlie  difference  of  srvie  between  them ;  but  as  we 
have  a  very  good  one,  by  the  famous  Creek  chief.  Big- warrior,  not  elsewliere 
noticed,  it  shall  be  laid  before  the  reader.  It  was  delivered  at  tlie  time  Gen- 
eral Jackson  was  treating  with  the  Creeks,  about  the  close  of  the  last  war  with 
England,  and  was  in  reference,  as  will  be  seen,  to  the  conditions  demanded  of 
the  vanquished.  And,  although  Big-tDorrior  was  the  friend  of  the  American^ 
yet  he  now  felt  for  his  countrymen,  and  after  saying  many  other  thiuga^  con- 
cluded as  follows : — 

^^  The  president,  our  fatlier,  advises  us  to  honesty  and  fiumesBi  and  promiaeB 

*  SeimoDS,  &.C.,  by  Reverend  William  Smith. 
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tlint  justice  slinll  Ik:  done :  I  ho\w  and  trust  it  will  be !  I  uinilo  this  war, 
whic'li  lias  provoil  so  fatal  to  xny  country,  that  tlu*  tn^nty  enten'd  into  a  long 
lime  a;.n»,  with  lather  Washington,  might  not  in*,  broken.  To  his  friendly 
arm  I  hohl  fiL<t.  I  will  nc^ver  hn'ak  that  hright  chain  of  fricndsiii]>  we  made 
tof^^thcr,  ami  which  iMumd  us  to  stiuid  to  the  U.  States.  lie  was  a  father  to 
the  MuscoiTce  ]H'0|ile  ;  and  not  oidy  to  tiicm,  hut  to  all  the  {KPOple  Urncath  the 
smi.  His  talk  I  ni»w  hold  in  my  hand.  Tiicrc  sits  the  agent  he  Si'ut  among 
us.  Never  has  lie  broken  the  treaty.  He  has  lived  with  us  a  long  time.  He 
has  s:-cn  our  chihin'ii  horn,  who  now  have  children.  By  his  din-ction,  cloth 
was  \\ovc,  and  clothes  wen^  made,  and  sprearl  through  our  country  ;  but  the 
Rkd  Sticks  came,  and  destroyed  all; — we  have  none  now.  Hard  is  our 
situation  ;  and  you  ought  to  considtfr  it.  I  stiite  what  all  the  nation  knows : 
nothing  wiH  I  keej)  wnrri't. — ^Then^  stands  the  liitle  warrior.  While  we  were 
seeking  to  give  s:itisfactioii  for  the  nnirders  that  had  been  committed,  he 
prov<'d  a  misciiief-mak«;r ;  he  went  to  the  British  on  tht;  lakes ;  Ik;  came  Imck, 
and  brought  n  packages  to  tiie  frontiers,  which  incre:is(*d  tiie  murders  here. 
This  conduct  has  already  made  tin;  wiu*  party  to  sulfer  greatly  ;  hut,  although 
almost  destmyed,  they  will  not  yet  oprii  their  eyes,  but  are  still  led  away  by 
the  British  at  Pensaeola.  Not  so  with  us.  We  were  rational,  and  had  our 
senses.  We  y(^t  are  so.  In  the  war  of  the  n*voIution,  our  father  beyond  the 
waters  encouniged  us  to  join  him,  and  we  did  so.  We  had  no  Sf;nse  then. 
The  pn"»mis4'S  he  miule  wc*re  never  kept.  We  were  young  and  foolish,  and 
fought  with  him.  The  British  can  no  more  |N^rsuade  us  to  do  wning.  They 
have  dciU'ived  us  once,  and  can  do  it  no  more.  You  are  two  gn.'at  |)eople. 
If  you  CO  to  war,  we  will  hav<;  no  concrern  in  it ;  for  we  are  not  able  to  fight. 
We  wish  to  \m  at  peace;  with  eveiy  nation.  If  they  offer  me  arms,  I  will  say 
to  tliem,  You  put  me  in  danger,  to  war  against  a  |>eople  l)om  in  our  own  land. 
Tbcy  shall  never  force  us  into  danger.  You  shall  never  see  that  our  chiefs 
are  boys  in  council,  who  will  be  forced  to  do  any  thhig.  I  talk  thus,  knowuig 
that  fathcir  Washington  advised  us  never  to  interfere  in  wars.  He  told  us 
that  those  in  ueace  were  the  happiest  ]M-opl«r.  He  told  us,  that  if  an  enemy 
attacked  him,  he  had  warriors  enough,  and  did  not  wish  bis  red  children  to 
help  him.  If  the  British  advise  us  to  any  thing,  I  will  tell  you — ^iiot  hide  it 
fioni  you.     If  tla'V  say  we  must  fight,  I  will  tell  them,  No." 

He  had  previously  spoken  of  the  causi^s  of  the  war,  and  of  the  sufferings  it 
had  brought  upon  them,  but  askcul  indulgence  from  com[uission.  The  fine 
tract  of  countr}',  now  the  state  of  Alabama,  was  argued  for  by  Shelokta,  another 
famous  chief*,  who  }iad  large  claims  on  the  whiti;s,  but  Jfackson  would  not 
concede.  This  chief  had  rendcTcd  them  the  greatest  services  in  the  war,  an<l 
appealed  to  Jacksori^s  feelings,  by  portraying  the  dangers  they  had  passed 
together,  and  his  faithfulness  to  him  in  the  most  trying  scenes ;  but  all  availed 
nothing. 

Bio  Warrior  was  a  conspicuous  chief  for  many  years.  In  1821,  one  of  his 
nation  untlertook  to  accompany  a  Mr.  Lucas  as  a  guide,  and  killiMl  him  by  the 
way.  Complaint  was  immediattOy  made  to  Big-warrior^  who  onlered  him 
to  be  executed  without  delay.  In  1821  he  was  tlie  most  noted  among  the 
opposere  of  the  missionaries.  In  this  it  was  thought  he  was  influenced  by  the 
Indian  agent's  which  opinion  was  {M>rha^)s  strengthened  from  the  fact  that  a 
Mib-agiMit,  Captain  Walker^  had  married  his  daughter.  He  was  head  chief  of 
the  nation  when  General  J\rinto8h  forfeited  his  life  by  breaking  the  law  of 
the  nation  in  selling  a  {mrt  of  the  Creek  country.  The  troubles  of  his  nation 
having  brought  him  to  Washington,  at  the  head  of  a  delegation,  he  fell  sick 
and  died  there,  8  March,  1825.*  He  was  a  man  of  colossal  statun*,  and  {)ro- 
portionatc  physical  iiowers ;  and  it  is  said  ^  his  mind  was  as  col«)Sdal  as  his 
body,"  and  that  he  had  done  much  towanls  improving  tlio  condition  of  his 
oountrymeD.    He  had  a  son  named  TuskehetuUuu 

*  NiUt*t  Register,  xxviii.  48. — By  a  passoirc  in  the  report  of  a  committee  of  rongross  on 
tte  Creek  afTnin  io  1827,  it  would  seem  that  Big-voanior  died  as  early  as  February. 

35 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Grounds  of  tne  Seminole  Jf'ar — Circumstances  of  those  Indians  misundirgiood — Jvjf- 
ness  of  the.  War — Nkamatiila  deposed — Treaties — Of  MauUrie  CreeJi — Paytu'i 
Landinir — Council  at  Camp  King — Is  broken  vp  htj  Osukola — It  is  renewed,  and  a 
party  atrrec  to  emitrratc — Oscf.oi.a's  opposition — Is  seized  and  put  in  irtms— 
Feiirns  a  .sulnnLtsion  and.  is  released — Kxt.cules  an  aQteement  to  compltj  with  t*tt 
demands  of  the  irhltcs — The  physical  condition  of  the  Imiims. 

Having,  in  a  Ibrinor  clmpl<T  of  this  <»iir  fourth  book,  givon  many  of  iIi* 
ncce.ssarj'  piirticulurs  for  a  riglit  understanding  of  the  former  Florida  war,  it 
will  not  j)c  neiM.'ssar\'  htrre  to  repcjal  the  saino,  and  we  shall,  tlit»n*fon',  procw-d 
at  once  to  a  notice  of  the  gn^inds  of  the  jircsent  ^\'ar  with  the  Indians  in  that 
repon. 

It  has  l>een  fornieriv  said,  that  nearly  all  the  Indian  war?  Lave  the  sanie 
origin  ;  and,  on  atu:ntiv(^]y  examining  the  subject,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
remark  hns  murh  of  truth  in  it.  The  Scminoies  of  Florida  have  lieen  found 
quite  difl«'rent  from  what  ihry  had  been  suj^posed.  Kvery  l>o*ly  bad  consid- 
ered tliem  a  nifre  ontoiL<  remnimt,  tr>o  much  enfeebled  by  their  pmxiinit}'  to 
the  whitert,  to  be  in  tin;  le.'L^t  dn'ailed  in  a  war.  Indeed,  .such  conchision  wu 
in  perleot  accordance  witli  tlie  accounts  which  were  circulated  among  intelli- 
gent people ;  but  the  tnith  s<;eni9  to  Ik*,  people  have  always  been  misinfbnned 
on  the  subject,  owing  chiefly  to  the  ignorance  of  their  informers.  Nor  is  k 
Btrange  that  misinformation  should  Im;  circu]ate<],  when  it  is  considered  tim 
the  very  agents  who  lived  among  them,  and  those  who  made  treaties  with 
them,  could  not  give  any  satisfactory  account  ns  to  their  numbers  or  other 
circuuistances.  General  Jackson,  in  1817  and  18,  made  an  ciisy  matter  of 
ravaging  a  part  of  Florida.  His  biun^  opposed  but  by  very  few  Indians,  led 
to  the  belief  that  there  were  but  few  m  the  countr}'.  Tlie  war  of  1814  was 
then  too  fresh  in  their  recolh^ctions  to  suffer  them  to  adventure  too  much,  and 
the  prolwbility  is,  that  but  few  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  join  in  a  war  agaiD 
so  soon.  H(.*nce,  one  of  two  conclusions  must  now  evidently  be  fixed  upon^— 
either  that  the  Seminole  Indians  were  much  more  numerous,  20  years  afo, 
than  what  was  supposiul,  or  that  they  have  increased  v<^r}'  considerably  within 
that  time.     For  my  i)art,  1  am  convinced  that  l)oth  conclusions  are  correct. 

Whtrn  we  are  told,  that  at  such  a  tune,  and  such  a  place,  commissionen 
of  the  United  Siat«'s  gnvcnmient  met  a  delegation  of  the  princi])al  chiefs  of  the 
Southern  Indians,  and  made  a  tn>aty,  the  articles  of  whicli  were  satisfactoiT 
to  the  Indians,  two  or  three  queries  pn^s<»nt  themselves  for  solution ;  as,  \k 
what  means  have  the  chiefs  lj<;en  got  together;  what  other  chiefs  and  priDCi* 
pal  men  arc  there  belonging  to  such  a  nation,  who  did  not  ]»arrici]mtc  in  ibe 
liusinesM  of  the  tn?aty.  Anxious  to  effect  their  object,  commissioners  hare 
sometimes  i)nictis«'d  unwarrantable  means  to  obtain  it ;  especially  in  encour- 
aging sales  of  territory  by  a  minority  of  chiefs,  or  gaining  their  consent  to  a 
removal  by  presents. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  war,  the  number  of  Seminole  warriors  nv 
reckoned,  by  persons  upon  the  spot,  at  2000;  but  they  have  general ly,  since 
that  period,  b(^n  rated  higher.  Hut  it  is  my  opinion,  that  2000  able  men,  lad 
by  such  a  chief  as  Osceola  has  proved  hunself  to  In?,  are  am])ly  siifRcieut  to  do 
all  that  has  been  done  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  in  Florida,  in  1835  and  OL 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion,  among  discerning  people,  of  the  justness  of 
the  i)resent  war,  as  it  appt?ars  to  me  ;  nevertheless,  however  unjustly  created, 
on  the  part  of  the  whites,  the  most  efficient  measures  should  have  been  taken, 
in  its  earliest  stages,  for  its  suppression  ;  l)ecause,  the  sooner  it  is  endefl,  the 
fewer  will  l>e  the  sacrifices  of  lives ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  concomitant  siiffiir- 
ings  of  individuals,  and  destructions  of  property.  It  has  been  freqiientlr 
asked,  what  the  executive  and  the  congress  of  the  nation  have  lieen  alxiulall 
this  time  !  A  few  st)ldiers  have  l)een  sent  to  Florida  at  a  time  ;  some  hava 
been  cut  oW,  and  the  st^rvices  of  others  rendered  abortive,  by  some  childiah 
bickerhigs  among  their  ollicers  about  "  precedency  of  rank."    But  whose  faok 
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it  18  tliut  tIios4^  oliioors  Khuiild  Imvr'  liccn  tlirro  under  coiiiiiiis.sion8  or  iii- 
■tnictions  (if  t*ur\i  a  iiuttin;  us  to  tavi  tliciii  in  riudi  an  awkwunl  iK>Hition  in 
resiM^ct  tu  ourli  other,  I  will  not  take  upon  nie  to  state,  the  lucts  being  of 
Bunicient  notoriety. 

A  writer  hu;s  given  the  following  farts  relative  to  the  Scniinoles  recently, 
and,  us  tliey  an;  suited  to  my  eour:M.>  of  n'niarks,  I  give  them  in  his  own 
wonls: — *•  Shortly  afb*r  tin;  eesHion,  [of  Florida  to  the  L'.  S.]  a  treaty  was 
made  by  whieh  the  r^eniinoh«H  eoiiMMitrd  to  relinquish  l)y  far  the  l>etter  (tart 
of  their  lands,  and  ri'tire  to  the  centre  of  t)ie  peninsula, — a  (piartiT  eonsisting 
for  the  must  \tnn  of  pine  barrens  ot*  tin*  worst  dt'Mriptiou,  and  terminating 
towards  the  south  in  nnr.vplored  and  impassahh;  marsJM-s.  Wlun  the  time 
came  for  the  execution  of  the  tn-aty,  old  JVtha  Mathla,  the  head  of  the  tribe, 
thought  it  savored  too  much  of  the  cunning  and  whiskey  of  the  white  man, 
and  siunmoned  his  warriors  to  n^sbit  it.  Gov.  Duval,  who  succeeded  Gen. 
Jackson  in  the  chief  niugistraoy  of  this  territory,  broke  in  upon  bin  war  council, 
defiosH'd  the  war  leaders,  and  elevatiMl  the  piuice  |)arty  to  the  chiellaincies. 
The  Seminoles  rctinid  peaceably  to  the  territory  ossigniHl  theni«  and  old  JVtha 
Maihla  retired  to  the  Cn;eks,  by  whom  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
chief." 

The  next  etent  of  considemble  momtrnt  in  the  historj'  of  the  Seminoles,  is 
the  treaty  of  Pajfm^s  Landint^,  Of  this  affair  I  am  ab](>.  to  speak  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  priiici|Kil  ag<;nt  in  it,  on  the  |>art  of  tlie  whites.  The  individual 
to  whom  1  n^ter,  Genenii  WiUif  Thompson,  will  1m;  particularly  nolici^d  here- 
after, from  the  melancholy  fate' which  lie  met  in  the  progress  a!f  this  war. 

I  have,  in  a  previous  chapter,  spoken  of  the  tn-uty  at  iMoultrie  Creek ;  but, 
before  going  into  the  particidars  of  that  at  Payne's  I^mding,  it  will  In;  neces- 
sary to  make  a  f(*w  additional  ol>servations.  The  Indians  who  consfiuted  to 
that  treaty,  by  such  consent  agn-ed  "  to  come  uiuh.T  the  protection  of  the  U. 
Slaters  to  give  up  their  possessions,  and  remove  tr)  certain  restricted  iMiundaries 
in  the  territory,  the  extn^ne  point  of  which  was  not  to  be  neartT  than  15  milea 
to  the  tsevL  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  For  any  losses  to  which  they  might 
be  subjected  by  their  removal,  the  gfjvernment  agreed  to  make  lil)cral  donations, 
also  to  provide  implements  of  hnslNindry,  schools,  &c.,  and  |Niy  an  annuity  of 
5000  dollars  for  ^0  years ;  lM>Hides  which  there  were  pn-sents  of  corn,  meat, 
&C.  &c.  It  was  rerpiiitHl  of  the  Indians  that  they  should  prevent  absconding 
slaves  from  taking  n^fuge  among  them,  and  they  were  to  use  all  ])ro(>er  exer- 
tioiis  to  apprehend  and  deliver  tin?  Sjime  to  their  pniiii^r  owners." 

Oiu:  account  next  goes  cm  to  sUtte,  that  tlie  harmony  which  existed  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  treaty  was  v(>ry  great,  and  that  the  Indians  w«.Te  so  well 
satisfied  with  its  provisions,  *Mliat  they  had  a  «'lause  expressly  insf.'rted,  by 
which  the  United  States  agent,  Major  Cad.  Humphreys,  and  the  intcrj)retcr, 
Bkhards,  wen*  to  have  each  one  mile  square,  in  f(*e  simple,  :is  a  mark  of  the 
confidence  they  nMMisiMl  in  tln.'si'  olficers  of  the  ifinernment." 

Before  this  treaty  wils  carried  into  effect,  the  Indians  were  intruded  UfM>u, 
and  they  grailually  began  to  be  ratlu-r  slow  in  the  delivery  of  the  runaway 
negro€*s.  Clamors  wen*  therefore  loud  against  them,  and  dil'liculties  followtHl, 
in  quick  8uccessioii,  for  sevend  yeai-s.  At  huigth  it  was  determined  that  tlie 
Seminoles  should  be,  somehow  or  other,  got  out  of  Florida,  and  the  treaty  of 
Pfeyiic's  Landing  was  got  up  for  this  object. 

Accordingly,  in  18i2,  on  the  9th  of  May,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  "  on 
Ocklawahtt  River,  known  by  the  name  of  the  treaty  of  Payne*s  Landing, 
by  which  they  stipulated  to  relinquish  all  their  possessions  in  Florida,  aud 
emigmte  to  the  country  allotted  to  the  Creeks,  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  in  con- 
adcratiou  of  which  the  gvjvcrnment  was  to  ]iay  15,400  dollars,  on  their  arrival 
at  their  new  home,  and  give  to  each  of  the  warriors,  women  and  children  one 
blanket  and  one  homespun  frock.  The  whole  removal  was  stipulated  to  take 
place  within  throe  years  aAer  the  ratification." 

What  object  tlie*govemm<>nt  could  have  had  in  view  by  stipulating  that  the 
Indians  should  deliver  into  its  hands  all  tluiir  cattle  and  horses,  previous  to 
tibeir  emigration,  I  know  not,  unless  it  was  the  intention  of  its  ogimts  to 
tpteulaU  in  stocks ;  or  perbafM  the  mo<le  by  which  the  Indians  were  to  be 
tmuqwrted,  would  not  admit  of  tlicir  being  transported  with  them.    Be  thia 
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08  it  might,  we  shall  see  that  tliis  stock  affair  vras  among  the  begiDniDg  of  the 
sparks  of  war. 

It  appears  that  between  1832  and  1834,  it  had  become  very  apparent  that 
no  removal  was  intended  by  the  Indians ;  and  it  was  equally  apparent  thtt 
those  who  had  engaged  a  removal  for  the  nation,  were  not  tlie  firat  fieopk  m 
it, — and,  consequeiitiy,  a  difhciilty  would  ensue,  let  the  matter  be  urged  when 
it  would.  G<*neral  Thompson  was  the  government  agent  in  Florida,  and  he 
(whether  witli  advice  or  without,  I  am  not  iufonned)  thought  it  best  to  have  a 
talk  with  some  of  the  real  head  men  of  the  nation,  upon  tlie  subject  of  removal, 
wliich  he  efiected  about  a  year  before  the  time  of  removal  expu^d,  namely,  iu 
the  fall  of  mU. 

Meanwhile,  the  chief  who  had  been  put  in  the  place  of  Neamaihia^  by  Gov- 
ernor Duval^  had  been  executed,  by  some  of  the  nation,  ibr  adhering  to  the 
whites,  and  advocating  a  n^moval  beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  name  of  the 
chief  executed  u|)on  tliis  account  was  Hirhs,  To  liim  succeeded  one  named 
Charles^  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  Charles  Omaihla,  and  he  shared  the  same 
fate  not  long  aAer.  Nuie  warriors  came  into  his  council,  and  learning  that  be 
insisted  u|X)n  a  removal,  shot  nine  bullets  through  his  heart!  No  more  doubt- 
ful chamcters  were  now  raised  to  the  chieftaincy,  but  a  warrior,  named  Lovu^ 
well  known  for  his  hostility  to  the  whites,  was  made  chief. 

In  the  council  which  General  Thompson  got  together  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  a  talk,  as  has  Ihh'U  remarked,  appeared  Osceola,  and  several  other 
distinguished  chiefs.  This  council  was  held  at  Fort  King,  and  was  opened 
by  General  Thompson  in  a  coiisiilerable  si)ecch,  wherein  ne  endeavored  to 
convince  the  Indians  of  the  necessity  of  a  si)eedy  removal ;  urging,  at  the  tame 
time,  that  their  own  safety,  its  well  as  that  of  their  i)ro]>erty,  required  it ;  and 
requested  their  answer  to  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  which  he  presented  in 
form  of  propositions.  ^  The  Indians  retired  to  private  council,  to  discusB  the 
subject,  when  the  present  young  and  daring  chief  Actola  (PovoeU)  [Osceola] 
addressed  the  council,  in  an  aniaiated  strain,  against  emigration,  and  said  tfatt 
any  one  who  should  dare  to  recommen<l  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  an  enemj, 
and  held  responsible  to  the  nation.  There  was  something  in  his  manner  m 
impressive  and  bold,  that  it  alarmed  the  timid  of  the  council ;  and  it  ivai 
agreed,  in  private  tidk,that  the  treaty  should  be  resisted.  When  this  was  made 
kno\Mi  to  the  agent,  he  made  them  a  long  and  eloquent  harangue,  setting  fonh 
tlie  dangers  that  surrountled  them  if  they  were  subjected  to  the  lawsof  tbe 
palefaces,  wh(?re  a  red  man's  word  would  not  be  taken  ;  that  the  whites  might 
make  false  charges  against  tliem,  and  deprive  them  of  their  negroes,  hono^ 
lands,  &c.  All  this  time  Aceola  was  sitting  by,  begging  the  chiefs  to  remain 
firm."     When  this  was  finished,  a  chief,  named 

"IIoLATEE  Mico,  said  the  great  Spirit  made  them  all — ^they  had  come  from 
one  woman — and  he  hop(>d  they  would  not  (|uarrel,  but  talk  until  they  got 
through."    The  next  chief  who  spoke  was  named 

MicANOPEE.  He  was  th(;  king  of  the  nation.  All  he  is  rejiorted  to  hire 
said  was,  that  he  had  no  intention  to  n^move.  *^  Powell  then  told  the  agent 
he  had  the  derision  of  the  chiefs,  and  that  the  council  was  broken  up.  In  t 
private  talk,  mi  old  chief  s/tiil  ho  had  heard  much  of  his  great  fathers  reganl 
for  his  riHl  children.  It  had  come  u]>on  his  ears,  but  had  gone  through 
them  ;  he  wanted  to  sec  it  with  hi.s  eyes ; — that  he  took  land  from  otlier  m 
skins  to  pay  them  for  theirs,  and  liy  and  by  he  would  take  that  also.  Tbe 
xchite  skins  had  forked  tongues,  and  hawks*  fingers ;  that  Dctmd  Blount  told 
him  the  people  in  the  gnMl  city  made  an  Indian  out  of  paint,  and  then  KUt 
afler  him  and  took  his  lands,  (alluding  to  the  likenesses  of  the  chie&,  in  the 
war  depirtment,  at  Washington.)  He  wanted,  he  said,  to  sleep  in  the  eune 
land  with  his  fatlicrs,  and  wished  his  children  to  sleep  by  his  side." 

Tlie  plea  set  up,  that  Spain  ceded  Florida  to  the  United  States  in  1819^ 
without  any  provision  for  those  Indians,  need  only  to  be  noticed  to  show  iti 
absurdity.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  when  the  right  of  the  Semiooles  to 
the  lands  of  Florida  was  talked  about,  the  idea  was  derided  by  many  influentid 
men ;  but  when  such  persons  desired  to  take  possession  of  some  of  the 
territory,  they  seemed  more  inclined  to  acknowledge  the  Indians'  rights  bf 
igreeing  to  pay  them  for  them,  than  of  exercising  either  their  own  rig^ot  tfaM 
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of  tho  United  States,  by  taking  imrcromonious  ])o»scs3ion.  This  can  be 
•ccount(Ml  for  in  tho  sinne  way  that  wc  account  for  onu's  buying  an  article  that 
be  dosin^s,  l>ecnuHt*  he  durt^s  not  take  it  without. 

When  a  removal  was  first  urged  upon  the  Seminole  Indian;",  their  chiciii 
BBid,  "Li't  u.H  see  what  kind  of  a  country  thin  is  of  which  you  talk,  then  if  we 
like  it,  it  is  tium  enough  to  exchange  ours  for  it."  Hut  it  is  said,  the  govern- 
ment agent  had  no  authority  to  authorize  a  deputation  of  Indians  to  visit  the 
promised  latiil,  and  luTe  the  matter  rest<Hl  awiiile. 

How  long  after  this  it  w.-is,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  state,  that  the  Indians 
made  known  their  d<-sire  of  exchanging  their  country ;  hut  this  was  siuil  to 
have  Ih'en  the  lact,  and  the  ivsult  was  tlic  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing,  already 
descrilieil. 

It  a])pears  that  Cienend  TViompson^  nothing  discouraged  at  the  result  of  tho 
council  which  hud  been  t<'rminated  by  the  wisdom  of  Osceola,  without  the 
slightest  concurrence  in  any  of  his  nus'isures,  by  imceashig  efforts  had  pre- 
vailed u]>ou  a  considfTable  nuud>er  of  ^* chiefs  and  sul>-chi(?fs  to  meet  him 
ailerwards  and  execute  a  writing,  agreeing  to  comply  wirh  the  treaty  <if  l^ii'i." 
This  was  evidently  done  without  Oscfola\i  consent,  but  its  Iwung  done  by  some 
whom  he  had  eonsiilennl  his  |Mirtisjuis,  irritat(rd  him  exceedingly.  lb?  now 
■aw  that  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do  or  s«'iy,  the  whites  would  get  terms  of 
agreement  of  some  of  the  Indians ;  enough,  at  least,  for  a  ]>n?tence  for  their 
designs  of  a  n.'uioval. 

In  this  stale  of  things,  0,tnol-i  remonstratecl  strongly  with  the  agent  for  thus 
taking  tln^  advantag«!  of  a  f(;w  of  his  people,  who  doubtless  wen;  under  much 
greater  obligation  to  him  than  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Kemon- 
Btrance  soon  grew  into  attenuation,  which  ended  in  a  ruse  fie  guerre,  by  which 
Oiceola  wus  mad««  prisoner  by  the  agi?nt,  and  put  in  inins,  iti  which  situation 
be  was  kept  one  night  and  i>art  of  two  days. 

Hertt  then  we  see  the  origin  of  OsreoWs  strong  hatred  to  General  Thompson. 
While  lying  in  chains  he  no  iloubt  came  to  th«;  fixed  resolution  to  n^ist  the 
whites  to  hi:4  utmost  ability,  and  thi'n-fore,  with  perfect  coimnand  over  himst^lf, 
dbisend)led  his  huligiuition,  and  deceived  the  agent  by  a  ]»retended  compliance 
with  his  demands.  The;  better  to  blind  the  whites,  he  not  only  promised  to 
aigti  the  submission  which  be  had  so  strongly  obJecte<l  to,  but  promised  that 
his  friends  should  do  so,  at  a  stated  time ;  and  his  wonl  was  kept  with  tho 
strictest  accuracy.  He  came  to  Fort  King  with  71>  of  his  jK'ople,  men,  women, 
and  chililren,  and  then  the  signing  took  place.  This  punctuality,  actrompanied 
with  the  most  perfect  dissimuhition,  had  the  effect  that  the  chief  intended  it 
should — the  dissijmtion  of  all  the  fV-ai-sof  the  whiter.  These*  transactions  were 
in  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June,  Itf''^'). 

Thus  we  have  arrived  very  near  \\w.  |MTiod  of  open  hostilities  aiul  blood- 
shed ;  but  before  pniceeding  in  the  details  of  these  sanguinary  «'vents,  it  may 
not  Iw  improper  to  iMiuse  a  moment  in  reviewing  some  of  the  matters  already 
touched  U|)on.  Tho  first  to  which  the  attention  is  natuniily  calleil,  is  so 
prominent  as  scarcely  to  need  being  pn^ented,  but  I  cannot  refniin  asking 
attention  to  a  com{Kirison  betwec^n  the  numher  of  "chi<*fs  ami  suh-chiefs, 
(which  was  Sixteen)  who  on  the  '^Z^  April,  18*3."),  agreed  to  "acknowledge  the 
validity  of  the  treaty  of  t)  May,  18.'J'2,"  and  the  numlH?r  of  warriors  ami  chiefs 
now  in  open  hostility.  Thes<;  have  not  been  rated  U'low  2000  able  men. 
Does  any  body  suppose  that  those  10  "chiefs  and  sub-chiefs,"  (among  whom 
was  not  the  "king  of  the  nation"  nor  Osceola,)  had  full  power  to  act  for  2000 
warriors  on  so  extniordinary  an  occasion?  The  question,  in  my  mind,  need 
only  be  stated  ;  especially  when  it  is  considered  how  ignorant  every  body  was 
of  the  actual  force  of  these  Indians. 

It  will  doubtless  l)c  asked,  how  it  hajipt.'ns  that  the  Indians  of  Fh>rida,  who, 
a  few  years  since,  were  kept  from  starving  by  an  appropriation  of  congress, 
should  now  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  so  comfortably  in  their  fastnesses. 
The  truth  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  "star\*ing  Indians"  were  those  then  lately 
fi>rC(Ml  down  into  the  iKrniusida,  who  had  not  yet  learned  the  resources  of  tlie 
country;  for  not  much  has  iM^eu  said  about  the  "starving  Indians  of  Florida" 
for  several  years  past 

In  addition  to  the  great  amount  of  cattle,  hogs,  corn,  grain,  &c.  taken 
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from  the  whites,  from  the  comiucucoinent  of  tlie  war  to  the  present  time^  thi 
Semiiioies  make  fluur  of  a  ecrtniri  root,  culled  coonty,  upon  which  they  en 
Eubsis-t  without  iucoiivcnienco  for  a  cousiiiderable  length  of  time,  which  ii  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  them  in  their  war  ofjcratious. 

The  Htrength  of  tiio  Indians  has  been  not  a  little  augmented  by  the  bladcii 
Some  accounts  t«ay  there  are  800  among  them,  some  of  whom  have  joined 
them,  on  absconding  from  their  white  owners;  but  it  is  woU  known  tbtttfae 
Florida  Indians  own  many  slaves.    Old  Micanojfy  is  said  to  have  80. 
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CHAPTER  DC. 

The  Indians  prepare  for  war — iffair  of  Ilogtoum — ^4  mail-carrier  killed — Sales  rftki 
Indians'  cattle  and  horses  adcertised  by  the  Indian  agents  but  ntme  takes  ^2m»— 
Burnings  and  murders  arc  committed — Stttlemeni  at  JVcto  River  dtstroyed-^Bs 
markable  preservation  of  a  Mr.  Godfrvy'B  family — Colonel  Warren'n  defeat — S'imm 
fiCht — Destruction  of  S'cir  Smijma — Defeat  and  death  of  Major  Dade,  mtk  m 
destruction  of  nearly  his  whole  party — Visit  to  his  battle-ground. 

From  Ajiril  until  harvest  time,  ]ireparat ions  had  gone  on  among  the  Indiau^ 
and  they  only  waited  for  the  whites  to  lM?gin  to  compel  a  removal,  when  die 
blow  should  be  struck.  The  tune  allowed  them  over  and  above  the  time 
years,  to  i)rci)nre  for  their  jouniey  to  the  prairies  of  the  Arkanwiw,  Yma  spetf 
in  making  rnady  to  n?sist  at  the  termination  of  it^  • 

As  early,  howrvor,  as  the  ll>  June,  18'i5,  a  serious  affray  took  place  betweea 
some  whites  and  Iiidi»iis,ata  place  called  Ilogtown,  not  far  ironi  Mickosniky 
hi  which  the  former  were  altogether  the  aggressors.  The  Indians,  about  sevea 
in  iimnber,  wen*  discovered  by  a  gang  of  whites,  hunting  "Ix-yond  their 
bounds,"  upon  whom  they  undertook  to  inflict  corpoml  punishment.  Two 
of  the  Indians  were  absent  when  the  whites  came  up  to  them,  and  they  seizHi 
an<l  disfirmed  them,  and  then  begiui  to  whip  them  with  cowhide  whiuL 
Thf*y  had  whip|K>d  lour,  and  were  in  the  act  of  whipping  the  filth,  when  the 
other  two  ludiaus  came  up.  On  sinking  what  was  going  on,  they  raised  the 
war-whoop  and  iirvA  u|»on  the  whites,  but  whether  they  reeeivetJ  any  injurv, 
we  are  not  told ;  but  they  immediately  returned  the  fin',  and  killed  \W*a  the 
Indians.  \Vh(*n  Genenif  Thompson  was  made  acquainted  with  theadhir,  he 
siunnioned  the  chiels  together,  and  stated  the  facts  to  tlicm,  and  they 
disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  it,  and,  it  is  »iid,  agreed  to  deliver  the  otienden 
into  the  hands  of  the  whites,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  tiicir  lami 
This  must  be  taken  as  the  story  of  the  whites ;  for  in  this  case  iheifj  and  not 
the  Indians,  wj'H}  the  "oflenders."  It  was  altogether  a  singular  report,  did 
after  the  Indians  had  all  been  whipped  and  killed,  they  shoidd  be  required  to 
frive  vp  the  offenders ;  but  sucli  was  sUited  to  Ih3  the  fact,  and  I  know  not  thtt 
it  has  iN.'en  contradicted. 

Freipient  signs  of  im(;asini.*ss  had  been  manifested  diu*ing  the  sniniuer 
among  the  Indians,  some  of  whom  could  not  Imj  restrained  from  acts  of  vio- 
lence by  the  chiefs,  although,  it  is  ])n*tty  evident,  such  acts  wpre  against  their 
advice.  A  mail-carrier  was  killed  and  robU'd  between  St.  Augustine  and 
Camp  King,  ami  two  or  three  houses  had  from  time  to  time  been  broken 
o}M'n  in  difli'nMit  ])laces ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  these  acts  migfal 
have  been  committed  by  oiln-r  jjcople  than  Indians.  However,  the  Indiani 
were  mistrusted,  and  not  only  mistnisted,  but  rejwrted  as  the  |ierpetniloif ; 
and  whether  they  were  or  not  is  but  of  small  moment,  as  afluirs  turned  out. 

Things  remained  in  tliis  state  imtil  Decemljcr  following,  when  the  Indin 
ag(>nt  notified  such  of  the  Indians  as  he  was  able,  that  their  time  had  expired, 
and  that  they  must  forthwith  prepare*  for  their  journey  over  the  Missi»ip|ii| 
and  to  that  end  must  bring  in  their  cittle  and  horses  according  to  the  termi 
of  tlie  treaty.  And  so  confident  was  he  that  they  would  be  brought  in,  tbtf 
be  had  advertised  them  for  sale,  and  the  1st  and  15th  of  the  monui  were  the 
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tlayii  in  wliiclj  llic  sulcs  wore  to  be  made.  The  nppointiMl  cla}-s  pnssif'd,  and  no 
InllUuis  up[iraro(] ;  and  it  wils  imnifdiately  discoveretl  timt  tliey  had  sent  their 
women  and  ehihh'en  into  the  interior,  and  tlie  warriors  wen?  niarohing  from 
place  to  place  with  anns  in  their  handd,  ready  to  strike. 

Consternation  and  dLsniay  was  depicted  on  the  t^onutcuances  of  the  bor- 
dering whit(*s,  and  they  begiin  to  fly  ironi  tlieir  dwelhngs,  whicli  witc  imme- 
diately dcstroyrd  by  the  Indians.  On«!  of  the  first  plaees  attaekttd  was  the 
plantation  of  Cnptaui  Pricsly  the  buildings  on  whieh  were  bnrned.  Small 
companies  of  whites  were  immediately  rirganized  for  seonring  the  country. 
One  of  thrsr  was  tired  upon  by  S4im«f  Indians  in  anibnsh,  who  wonndr«l  two, 
one  sn]ipos«'d  mortally,  and  a  son  of  Captain  Pritst  had  his  horsi'  kiili'd  under 
him.  Soon  alter,  as  .*{()  or  40  men  wen;  at  work  getting  out  ship-timl)er  on 
Dra}lon's  Iskuid,  in  Lake  George,  they  were  fired  u|)on  and  driven  from  the 
place.  None  were  wounded,  ahhough  the  bulh'ts  piissed  through  the  clothes 
of  some  of  them. 

On  the  5th  of  Jan.  IH.'^G,  a  small  rmrty,  sup|ios»H^l  to  l>e  about  .')0,  of  Indians 
struck  a  fatal  blow  on  a  poor  family  at  New  River,  which  is  alnjut  iti  miles 
to  the  north  of  (-api;  Florida.  It  wtus  the  family  of  the  light-house  keeper  of 
tliis  pla'^e,  nam«!d  Cimhxf.  And  what  renders  the  ca>-e  preuliarly  aggravating 
18,  that  this  family,  lik**  that  of  Clark,  at  Va"}  River  mrar  IMimouth,  in  Philip^a 
war,  were,  and  liad  always  been,  t>n  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  the  very 
Indians  who  destroyed  tluMU.  Mr.  CooUif,  being  absent  when  the  attack  wua 
made,  escaped  the  butchrTy.  'I'lie  numlK.'r  murdered  was  six,  one  of  wliom 
was  u  man  named  Flinlon,  from  Cecil  county,  .Maryland,  who  had  been  hired 
08  a  film  Jy  teacher,  his  mot  In  r,  wife,  and  three  cliihlreii.  Flinton  he  found 
riiockingly  mutilated,  appan^ntly  witli  an  axe ;  his  two  okler  eliihlren  were 
lying  near  him  shot  tlin»ugh  the  heart,  with  the  books  they  wen*  using  at  the 
tinic  they  were  munlered  by  their  sitles;  from  which  cireuniK^taneo  it  is 
evident  they  met  death  at  the  sune  mouKMit  they  knew  of  tlie  vicinity  of  the 
foe.  His  wife,  with  the  other  cliild  at  her  brea.<t,  he  found  about  iOO  yanls 
from  the  otln^rs,  Inith  apparently  killed  by  tht;  s;une  bidlet.  Mrs.  Cooky  had 
formerly  been  a  captive  among  tin;  Indians,  understood  their  language,  us  did 
one  of  the  children,  a  boy,  and  both  were  much  liktnl  by  them. 

Here  the  Indians  found  a  ricrh  lK)oty.  They  carried  oflC  about  12  barrels  of 
provisions,  tJO  hogs,  3  horsfs,  \f^i)  dollars  in  silver,  one  keg  of  pow<Ier,  above 
200  pounds  of  1<  ;ul,  and  700  dollars  worth  of  dry  goods. 

A  family  of  sevi*ral  jwrsoiis  in  the  n<:igliborhood  of  Cooltifs,  witness<?d  the 
murder,  antl  barely  luade  their  r'scape.  Also  auotht^r,  that  of  the  widow  Ria;- 
Uv ;  herself,  twculaughtei's  and  a  sou  ;  thcst*  esca|K'd  by  flight  to  Cape  Floritia. 
lien*  wen*  soon  gathered  about  <I0  pi-rsous,  who  had  escaped  Iroui  along  the 
coast,  and  not  bring  able  to  subsi^st  long  Ibr  want  of  provisions,  made  a  signal 
of  disln'-ss,  and  w<'n;  soon  discovirred  by  a  vessi*!,  which  took  them  to  St. 
AuffUiitine. 

*rhere  was,  among  the  fiuuilies  who  fled  to  save  their  lives  about  this  time, 
one,  very  n'inarkably  pn>sencd.  The  family  of  Thomas  Godfrey,  viz.  his 
wife  and  four  female  childnui,  having  esca|>c<I  n\  a  swamp  unobserved,  were 
relieved  by  a  negro,  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  day.  This  man  was  drawn  to 
the  spot  by  the  moans  of  one  of  the  cliildR^n,  whose  poor  famished  mother 
could  no  longer  gtvi.'  it  its  usual  support  at  the  breast.  This  negro  Ixjionged 
to  the  hostile  Indians,  and  came  ujion  these  sufferers  with  an  uplifled  a.\e ; 
but  wlicn  he  saw  the  children  in  tlicMr  distress,  his  arm  was  unnerved  by  the 
recollection  that  his  o\mi  children  were  then  in  the  power  of  tlie  whites.  He 
therefore  came  to  the  humane  n'solutiou  of  setting  them  at  liberty,  which 
could  not  Ixi  done,  without  great  ha/.anl,  for  the  Indians  were  yet  in  ]>osses- 
bIou  of  all  the  adjacent  countr}';  but  he  directed  them  to  ivmaiu  as  quiet  as 
pofisiblc  until  night,  when  he  would  bring  them  something  to  eat.  This  he 
did,  and  also  brought  them  blank«>ts  to  sleep  upon.  The  next  day  a  comjwiny 
of  mounted  whites  dispersLil  the  Indians,  and  the  negro  conveyed  Mrs. 
Godfrey  and  her  children  in  sight  of  them,  and  then  mad**  his  esoaiie.  The 
huBDOiid  of  Mrs.  Godfrey  had  some  time  before  I>een  ordered  out  in  defence 
of  tlic  country. 

Nothing  but  devastations  of  the  most  alarming  and  destructive  character 
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sorm  to  ]i:ivn  ornirrpcl  in  the  region  of  East  Florida,  so  lonff  as  there 
a  plaro  lrf>,  wliicli  wns  not  stronj^  onoiitrli  to  wit)i!>tand  an  attack. 

About  the  It?  of  DecrinlHT,  Colonel  IVanretij  at  tiie  head  of  a  small  detach- 
ment of  his  rcgimr.'nt,  was  onlered  to  convoy  a  tniin  of  wagons  loaded  with 
provisions  and  munitions  from  St  Augustine  to  the  main  body,  which  was 
encamped  at  Kort  Croom,  ne(ir  Micanoptfs  town.  While  on  their  march  the? 
were  attacked  by  a  superior  force  of  Indians,  who  killed  8  or  10  of  them,  and 
put  th(j  n.'st  to  flight,  almost  in  siglit  of  the  force  they  were  sent  to  relieTV. 
All  the  wa<;ons  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  which,  af)er  taking  from 
them  wliat  ihey  th^sired,  broke  them  ui)  and  burnt  them. 

On  the  tJO  of  DerembfT,  as  General  CrtM,  with  the  Middle  Florida  tniopi^ 
wiLs  manrliiug  for  Fort  Dniine,  his  advanced  guard  discovered  a  lionsi?  on  nre 
near  Mieanopy,  and  a  trail  of  Indians  was  discovered  leading  to  n  |>ond,  whiirb 
was  iijll  of  I)uslieH  and  logs.  This  pond  the  whites  nearly  mcirclctl,  nnd 
although  at  first  no  Indians  were  seen,  yet  the  flashes  of  their  guns  soon 
pointed  out  their  hiding-places,  and  considendde  firing  ensued  on  Ijoth  sidfn; 
nut  the  fire  of  the  Indians  was  sjmju  silenced,  and  on  searching  the  bog  f^ir 
Indians  were  found  dead,  but  all  the  others,  if  there  W(rn»  nny  more,  had 
effected  their  escjipc.  In  this  swam])  fight,  three  whites  were  Imdly  wounded, 
and  one  killed. 

On  the  !2()  of  December,  a  band  of  about  100  Indians,  under  a  chief  named 
Pnn.ii»,  and  a  nnnd)er  of  Indian  u<'groes,  made  an  attack  on  New  Smyrna,  to 
the  s«nitli  «>f  Mosquito  Inlet,  on  tlie  eiL*«t  side  of  the  Peninsula,  where  th*^ 
found  nothing  to  obstruct  their  ravages.  They  began  with  the  house  of  Mr. 
Dunham^  which  when  they  had  plundered,  **|)arties  of  them  scattered  about 
the  neighboring  plantntions  of  CVi/gcr,  Drpcyster,  and  Hunter.  The  Indian 
negro,  John  Ca-sar^  endeavon.-d  to  decoy  Mr.  Hunter  from  his  bouse?,  on  pre- 
tence of  st'Hing  him  cnttle  and  horses;  he,  however,  having  heard  by  hii 
negroes  that  large  numb<^rs  of  Indians  were  about,  and  in  the  aftiirnoon  be 
crossed  the  river  to  Colonel  DummeCs.  The  Indians  held  possession  of  Dwr 
\nnCs  house  all  day,  and  aluiut  one  the  next  morning  set  it  on  tin?,  together 
with  all  th(M)ut-buildin(;s.  In  the  eoursi?of  the27,  thev  burned  and  destroved 
all  the  buildings  (ui  Cntfrer's  and  Depeystcr^s  plantations  exct.'pt  a  coni-houae, 
and,  on  Hmiier's,  all  except  a  corn-house.  They  now  crossed  over  the  rirer 
to  ColouffI  DuinmeVs  house,  and  after  destmying  every  thing  in  it,  set  tiiatoo 
fire,  but  from  some  cause  the  fin;  did  not  burn  it.  They  next  burnt  the  house  ' 
of  Mr.  Jiateiiff',  a  lilile  to  the  north  of  Colonel  Dinnmrf-s,  anil  broke  and 
destmyed  llu^  lantern  and  t?very  thing  belonging  to  tlie  light-bouse." 

The  war  having  now  Injcome  wrious,  and  the  Indians  no  longer  looked 
upon  as  a  despicabli^  foe,  the  most  melancholy  forebodings  were  entertained 
for  the  very  exi>tence  of  the  strongest  p1ac(^s  in  Florida,  and  the  call  for 
protection  from  that  (piarter  had  become  h»ud  and  fn*queiit ;  hut  notwilb- 
standing  war  had  been  exju'cted  all  the  precciling  autumn,  no  eft'ectual  meas- 
ures had  been  taktMi  by  the  proper  authorities  to  check  the  Indians  iu  such  an 
event.  There  had,  however,  late  in  I)ecend»er,  arrived  at  Fort  Brooke  a  suiall 
nundier  of  I'nited  Stales'  tnM»ps  \uu\rr  Major  /)fi//e,  of  the  4th  regiment  of 
infantry,  the  oflieial  aci-ounf  of  >\  hose  operations  and  dcieat,  I  give  us  follows, 
in  the  fanguage  of  Major  Helton,  It  should  Ix^  observed,  that  Major  Dade  waa 
detached  for  the  relief  of  (Jtinend  Clinch  at  Camp  King,  who  was  suppcised 
to  be  in  tln^  most  imminent  danger  fmm  the  Indians,  and  alst.)  in  great  tvaut 
of  supplies. 

His  despatch  was  dated  at  Fort  Br(»oke,  1  January*,  18iK>,  and  procecils  as 
fidlows: — **The  schooner  Motio  arrived  on  the  21  December  from  Key  West, 
with  brevet  Major  Dade  and  his  company,  A  infantrj',  I3f>  strong,  with  a  sntall 
supply  of  nnisket-lHtU  cartridges,  afler  h  oking  in  at  several  points  between 
the  Key  aial  this  place.  Being  thus  reinforced,  I  hesiUited  no  longer  to  put 
Gardiner's  company,  (•  iid  artillery,  ami  Frnur^s  eoin|mny,  B  3d  infantry,  in 
motion  for  Fort  King,  pursuant  to'cjeneral  Clinch's  orders ;  which  movement 
had  been  onlere*!  on  the  10th,  an<I  suspended  the  same  day,  on  account  of 
intelligence  1  had  received  of  the  force  of  the  Mickasukies,  and  their  strong 
position,  near  the  forks  of  the  Wythlucooehce.  I  despatched  the  public 
schoouer  Motto  on  23d,  with  Lieutenant  Duncan^  2d  artillery,  to  Ke?  Wett 
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for  a  Iwittcr}*  of  two  l\volvr-j»oiiiifl«'i-s,  and  such  stun's  ns  r.ouliJ  1h»  rMTvicoable ; 
and  ul  (j  oVIock,  on  24lli,  tli»'  rumpani.s,  (ian/intr\i  and  Frazi€r\  inado  fifty 
bayoiuis  enrli,  hy  details  from  those  i'(iiii])anir'8  mnaiuiiiir  lien*,  and  with  one 
of  lh«  two  six-noniidors  of  lliis  post  with  four  ox<'n,  1  had  ordrrcd  to  \w 
purchased,  one  light  wagon  and  ttii  davss'  provisions  wcri'  ])Ut  in  ninn^Ji. 

"Tlu'.  first  liali  of  this  coniniand  was  at  Litth'  Ilillshoro'  Kiv«T,  sovon 
iniloH  tVoni  this  post,  the  hritlge  of  which  I  Jiad  nM'onrM>iinMl  hy  Indians  of 
KmntldiCs  Imnd  tho  daylK-fon*.  Troni  this  J  heard  tVoni  .Maj.  Dade  pressing 
me  to  forward  the?  six-ponndcr,  h\  all  means,  it  lja\ing  heen  left  hy  thi;  lailuro 
of  the  team  Ibnr  miles  ont.  I  accordingly  ordered  tho  purchase  of  thrcu 
liors  -s  and  liamcss,  and  it  jointul  the;  c<ilumn  at  nin(^  tiiai  night.  On  the 
uiglit  of  the  '24th,  1  h(?ard  that  the  transport  with  Mai.  Mimulf'ord  and  com- 
])uiiy,  long  and  anxioiLsly  cxjm'cKmI,  was  in  the  hay.  1  sent  at  one  o'clock  a 
letter  to  Inm,  (received  at  day-light)  by  an  Indian  e\p^^ss,  urging  him  on. 
Hi;  hiiided  with  his  strong  company  on  the  ^5th  altout  noon,  and  inlorm(*d 
iiiu  that  Li'f^ait's  com]>any,  under  Jjetit.  Gnufstm^  nearly  full,  must  bo 
uear  ut  hand.  Of  this  Maj.  Dnde  w.-lk  inibrnuMl  l»y  a  gallant  volunteer, 
Jeirc//,  U  company,  2d  artillery,  who  had  left  the  detachment  with  the  news 
of  the  burning  of  Dig  liillshoro*  bridge,  near  which  Maj.  />.  hod  halted  the 
second  day,  'J.'Stb.  1  also  informed  him  that  1  wa8  using  evcr\'  exertion  to 
piiKih  on  about  thirti>cn  hundred  rations  on  pack-horses,  with  what  ammuni- 
tion could  Imj  sjiared.  A  duplicate  of  this  was  si*nt  the  next  day  by  a  young 
Indian,  who  became  lame  and  could  not  overtake  the  cohiinn,  and  returned 
li'itJi  bis  letters,  i'r.  Jctrr// joined  Maj.  Dad^  about  11  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
the  25tb. 

•♦In  the  chain  of  events,  it  Is  pn»per  that  I  shcudtl  mention,  that  thre*? 
Talhdiassee  Indians  came  in  on  the  evening  of  the  !2*2(1,  and  caused  great 
excitement  in  liolnst  Hmnlhlas  camj».  They  brf)nght  a  talk  of  Inkanopas 
of  a  iKicific  or  neutral  character,  or  they  atfected  it ;  but  1  believe?  not  di.s- 
tinrtly,  until  at)er  1  had  made  them  prisoners,  while  in  full  council  with 
Ematlda*8  warriors,  which  st4*p  I  c«)nsi(lfT«Ml  imj)erative,  if  they  wen*  spies, 
mid  JUS  much  so  if  ihey  were  charged  with  any  pnipositions  likely  to  detach  the 
chiefs  from  the;  treaty;  or  indeed  by  an  act  of  selt-devotion,  to  take  the  sc-alp8 
of  Kinathlay  Hlark  l)lrt,  and  liig  ff'arrior,  f'lithful  elTn'ls,  who  have  been 
hunted  in  this  way  sinci;  tin'  scalping  of  Charks  Kmnllda.  In  a  council  with 
Kmallda  that  night,  Maj.  Dade  expressed  every  contidejice  in  Imlian  charac- 
ter; and  particularly  ujMai  the  salutary  influence  of  ^ihraham  uptni  Miranopa, 
On  relleciion  I  detained  two  of  the  imprisoned  Tallahasst-es,  as  hostages,  and 
sent  the  youngest  and  best  runner  with  li;tters  to  (i!(>nend  Clinrh,  and  (Jenenil 
Thompson,  via  Inicanopa^  as  I  could  do  no  better,  and  of  course,  tlirougli 
AbrahanCs  landvS. 

"Thes<;  letters  of  course  inv*»lved  many  details;  but  mnnl»;'rs  and  other 
fact«s  to  guard  against  trencluTy,  were  stated  in  Fninch.  The  nuu](T  n'turned 
two  day.s  btn'oml  his  lime,  with  a  messjige  from  Ahrnhani  and  Brckcn  Sticks, 
rt:itiiig"my  talk  was  good,  an<l  that  [  niiidit  ex])ect  him  on  the  :j<)th.  This  we 
freely  rendered  that  he  wojdd  be  at  the  attack  tixeil  tor  (Mu-istmas  week. 
A  negro,  his  intimate,  named  llarrif,  controls  the  Pea  Creek  hand  of  about  a 
hundred  warri<»rs,  forty  miles  south-e.Mst  of  us,  who  have  d«»ne  most  of  the 
mischief,  and  keep  this  post  constantly  obs:.TV(.'d,  and  conununicate  with  the 
Mickasukians  at  Wythlaooochee  by  means  of  powerful  bands  of  Kufollahs 
and  Aljifiers,  under  Liiib:  Cloud,  and  the  Allisidor.  In  tracing  Maj.  Dadc^s 
njovenients,  I  liavc  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  UKult;  on  the  iJtUli  six 
niUes,  ^th  to  Big  Wythiacoochee ;  on  the  fifth  day,  1^8th,  to  the  battle-ground^ 
sixty-five  miles. 

"llere  it  may  be  projjer  to  state  that  Maj.  JSloimtfonVs  conunand  was  ready 
to  move  on  the  2(>th,  but  the  tnuispoit,  in  which  was  a  company  of  the  2d 
artillery  under  Lieut.  Gra\json,  unfortunately  entered  the  wmng  Kiy,  and 
got  into  shoal  water,  and  w  as  not  8e<*n,  or  certainly  heard  of,  till  the  morninc 
of  the  28tli  of  DecemlKT,  when,  by  sending  a  imrty  with  a  flag  as  a  signal 
Lieut.  Grayson  was  put  in  possession  of  instructions,  and  landed  his 
company  at  a  point  four  miles  w(*st  of  us,  on  the  east  side  of  Tampa  Bay 
(proper)  and  joined  at  sunset  that  evening ;  his  transport  did  not  get  round  to 
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land  lii:«  Itaggngo  till  the  SOtli ;  so  long  an  intf.Tval  as  to  put  all  hope  of  junc- 
tton  out  of  tlie  riucslion,  and  Maj.  MountfortVa  lia^gago  was  unladed. 

"Now  it  bicoiiu's  my  nu'lanclioly  duty  to  procet-d  to  the  catastrophe  of  this 
futod  Imnd,  an  elite  ot*  energy,  patriotism,  military  skill,  and  courage.  On  Uie 
2!hii,  in  tilt!  an(;nionn,  a  niaii  of  my  compuiiy,  John  Thomas^  and  tcmpoFarilj 
transfcrnMl  t(»  («  rompany,  second  artillery,  eame  in,  and  yesterday  Vr,Ran9fm 
Chrkj  of*  same  company,  with  lour  wounds  v<.'ry  wivere,  and  stated,  that  an 
aetii>n  took  ])Iace  on  the  38t]),  connnencing  about  10  oVlock,  in  which  every 
officer  fell,  and  nearly  every  man.  TJio  eonnnand  entrenched  overj'  night, 
and  about  lour  mile^-  from  the  halt,  were  attacked,  and  received  at  least  fifteen 
rounds  before  an  Indian  was  s(v.?n.  Maj.  Dade  and  his  hor^^c  were  iMth  killed 
on  the  first  on>et,  and  the  interpreter,  *•  Tjfmis,^  Lieut.  Mwlgty  third  aitilk^*, 
reeeivi'd  his  moinal  wound  the  first  fire,  and  allerwiu'ds  received  several  other 
wounds.  Lieut.  Uasuuj^cr,  tliinl  artillery,  was  not  wounded  till  after  the 
SNVtind  attack;  and,  at  the  latter  part  of  that,  he  was  wounded  several  limeii 
lM?fore  he  was  tomahawked.  (,-apt.  Gardintr,  second  artillery,  was  not 
woundeil  until  the  seeonti  attack,  and  at  the  last  ])art  of  it.  ^lr.  JBoftjigcr, 
afti.T  C^apt.  CiardutiT  was  killed,  remarki;d,  '*  I  am  the  only  officer  left ;  and, 
luiys,  we  will  do  the  Ihisi  we  can."  Lieut.  Kcaus,  thinl  lutillerj',  hacl  both 
arms  bn>ken  the  first  shot ;  Wits  unable  to  act,  and  was  tomahawked  the  latter 
part  of  tin*  si'coiiii  attack,  by  a  ne^To.  Lieut.  Ilnidcrson  had  his  left  aim 
broken  the  fii-st  lire,  and  alter  that,  with  a  musket,  fired  at  least  thirty  or  forty 
fihoi.  Dr.  (uilHn  was  nut  killed  until  afier  the  second  attack,  nor  was  he 
wounded:  he  plneiMl  hhnself  behind  the  breastwork,  and  with  two  double- 
l>arrelle<l  guns,  >aitl,  "he  had  four  barrels  for  them."  Capt  Frazier  fell  eariy 
in  the  action  with  the  advanced  guard,  as  a  man  of  his  company,  B  third 
artillery,  who  cjiuh*  in  this  morniii«:,  wounded,  niport!?. 

"On  the  attack  they  wv.rc  in  column  of  route,  and  after  receiving  a  heavy 
fire  from  the  unseen  <Mieuiy,  they  then  rose  up  in  such  a  Kwanu,  diat  tlie 
{ground,  coveii'il,  as  was  thouj^hi,  by  Yv^Ux  intitntry  extension,  gihowed  the 
Itiilians  bi'tween  the  files.  Muskets  were  clubbed,  knives  and  Ixiyonets  lued, 
and  piirties  were  clenched;  in  the  s<*coiid  attack,  our  own  men's  muskets 
from  the  <h»ad  and  wounded,  wen'  used  against  them;  a  cross-fire  cut  down 
a  successiou  of  artillerists  at  tin*  fence,  from  which  forty-nine  rounds  were 
fired;  the  «run-e:irria<^^.'s  were  burnt,  and  the  gnus  sunk  in  a  pond;  a  Vfwt- 
dance  was  hi'ld  on  the  ground.  Many  iie<:rocs  wen*  in  the  field,  but  no  si*alp8 
were  taken  by  tin*  Iiidiiuis;  but  llie  n«'groes,  witli  hellish  cruelty,  pierced  toe 
throats  of  all,  wli(»se  loud  cries  and  jrroaus  showeil  lla*,  power  of  life  to  be 
y<*t  stnuig.  Tlu?  survivors  were  pre^^erved  by  imitating  death,  cwepling 
Thomas,  who  was  j)nrtly  stilled,  and  bought  his  life  ft»r  six  dollars,  and  in  h» 
enemv  recoi^ni/.ed  an  Indian  whose  jtxe  hv.  had  helved  m  ft.'W  davs  l>efore&t 
this  post.  About  one  liundnMl  Indians  wv.n"  well  mounted,  naked,  and 
{minted.  The.  last  man  who  came  iu  broujrht  a  note  from  CnpL  FroMTf 
adtlressed  to  Maj.  MountfonI,  wirurli  was  last«.*ned  in  a  cleft  stick,  and  stuck  in 
a  creek,  dat«'d,  as  is  supposed,  on  *i7lh,  stating  that  they  were  l)e.sot  every 
night,  and  pushing  on. 

F.  S.  Bkltox,  Capl.  %l  .triUla^r 

Such  WJis  the  fate  of  Major  Dade  and  his  ;;allant  (companions.  Osceola  was 
[m-sent,  as  was  the  old  chief  Micanopy,  Of  the  latt«;r,  it  is  said,  he  had,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  a\owetrthat  he  imuld  neither  leave  his  eountnf^ 
nor  wdM  he  fiirhl ;  but  when  the  fon*e  under  Major  Dade  approached  bis 
town,  ho  altered  his  resolution,  seizi'tl  his  rifle,  and  shot  that  ofticer. 


"uejui-,"  says  Jie,  **  really  ni  tlie  theatre  ot  war  ot  tlic  most  liomolc  KincL 
We  arrived  hen*  on  riiristmas  day,  and  found  the  inhabitants  flying  in  from  all 
quarters  to  camp.  Major  7>flr//#-,  with  seven  oflicers  and  110  men,  started,  tbe 
day  In^fore  we  arrived,  for  Fort  King.  We  were  all  prepared  to  o%*ertaka 
them  the  next  day,  an<l  weiv  upon  the  eve  of  departure,  when  an  intervention 
of  circumstances  deferred  it  for  one  day  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  that  day,  threa 
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Bokiiors,  liorriMy  niiiii;;liM),  caim*  iiit<i  oinip,  npil  l»roii^'lit  tlic  niflaiirholy  tul- 
iiigs  lliat  Miijnr  Iht*U  atitl  rxrry  filliccr  and  inaii,  c.vi'jii  tln'iiisi'lvcs,  \v<'rc 
iiiiinl4T<'<l  aiiJ  tf'irililv  iiiaii'dfil.  Wi-  an'  at  work,  w'vsUx  aixl  ila\,  <>iitr«'rii'irni<; 
Oiirsrivts  ill  i*\«  ry  p»»>sihlr  iiiaiiiiiT.  We  I'xpn'l  iv«ry  iiinriiciit  to  he  atra«'k<'(If 
as  tlit^  s'lvjip's  lia\r  swiirn  \vr  >1iimiIiI  all  In*  ma^snTril  l»in)n'  tin*  (Jili  of  Jan- 
uary. \\V  an*  mil}  al)i»iit  'iUO  Mmii;:,  wiili  i»irnTr>  ami  iih'Ii,  and  almiit  5() 
citi/j'ii.s  ami  lOft  tViciulh  Jinliaiis,  iiiul«'r  tln-ir  rlii'l',  lihirh  Dirt,  Tlir  sjivag<'s 
are  Riid  t<>  iuiiiiIht  lOlKC' 

Alb.*r  !li<»  arrixal  i»t'  (innTal  (inin'S  in  Florida,  hv  tmliTi-d  a  il<'ta<'liiiiont, 
iindor  C'a|itaiii  IIitrhi'of'k\  to  vi^it  tin*  k-ittli'-^rrniind  oCMajtir  f)atlr.  Ami  when 
lie  had  prrt«irnird  \iU  nrd'TS,  In-  'S,i\r  llic  inll(»\viii;r  n'ptul  of  that  «li<tn*ssirig 
8|M'rlarlc».  His  rrptirl  is  daliil  '*  Fdit  Kiii^s  FK»ritla,  Frii.  IW,  1H:J<>/'  and  l^ 
addrt'sscd  to  (iciural  (itthus,  Jis  luiiows: — "Aj^n'ralily  to  y«»ur  dinM'tions,  I 
oIiemtvimI  tliL"  hattU'-irroinid,  six  or  srvfii  inik's  luu'lli  oftlM*  OnifliUTtiorln'  river, 
wlion"  Major  Ihuir  and  his  fominand  wi-ro  dcstroyctl  hy  tla*  S«'iiiinoli»  Indians, 
on  the  '^ii^  Dec.  last,  and  liavi*  ihr  honor  lo  siihinit  the  tollowinp;  repoit : — 

"TIm*  forrc  iiimIit  your  coniinand,  which  arrived  at  ihis  )Hist  to-day  from 
Tain|i.'i  i^ay,  eneaniped,  on  the  ni^iit  of  the  l!>th  inst.,  on  the  irroiin<l  oeeiipied 
by  Major  fhuf*-  on  iIm*  iiii:ht  of  the  '27th  ot'  I)eeeiiih«'r.  He  and  his  party  were 
clestn»ye<l  on  tin*  inornini;  of  ihe  "^yU  DeeenilMT,  ahont  four  miles  in  a<Ivanri' 
of  that  position.  IK*  wa<  ad\i'inein«r  towards  this  po^t,  and  was  attacked  from 
the  north,  s»»  that  on  tin*  *i{'th  instant  w«"  eanu*  on  the  n-ar  (d'hi.*  ht'itth'-j^roiind, 
alMiiit  iiiiK'  iM'lo<*k  in  the  inornin;:.  Our  advanecd  •ruard  had  passi'il  the 
gnmnd  witlmut  haltiii<r,  wlnri  the  (Jen«*ral  ami  his  staff  earn'-  upon  om*  of  tin* 
m'»st  appalling;  m«i|h's  that  can  h"  iiii'i!rined.  We  lirsi  saw  innw'  hmki'ii  am! 
scntten-d  Uixes:  then  a  eart,  the  two  oxen  of  whii'h  wm*  iNing  dead,  :u«"  if 
tliey  had  falk'ii  a-leep,  thi'ir  \okis  still  on  them  :  a  little  to  tin*  ri^rht,  om*  or 
two  lu>i"s«'S  were  seen.  We  thi-n  came  to  a  small  eiirlosiin",  mad«'  hv  f<'HiiiL' 
tn>es  in  sin'li  a  manmr  as  to  form  a  triaii^ilar  hrcnstuork  for  ih-fcnce.  With- 
in th"  trian^fle,  alon<r  the  north  and  Wf>st  lae4*s  of  it,  were  ahoiit  thirty  hodies, 
mostly  tiiere  skeletons,  althoii>;}i  miirh  of  tlio  elothinir  was  h'l^  up<in  them. 
These  Wire  lyin^,  aliiKHt  e\ery  »»m'  of  them,  in  preeisrl\  the  position  ihe\ 
niuK  liave  occupied  durinir  the  lijjht, — their  heads  m-xt  to  the  lop<  over  whicli 
they  Iind  deliveretl  tln'ir  tire,  and  their  iMwIies  stn'tched,  with  strikinjr  r«'«rular- 
ity,  pandk'l  to  each  t)tli«'r.  They  hud  evidiuitly  lM'<'n  sln»t  dead  at  tl»*ir  post<. 
and  the  Indians^  had  not  disturlN'd  them,  except  h\  taking  the  scalps  of  nM»>r 
of  theni.  Passinj;  this  little.  ])n*astwork,  we  found  othi  r  l»odi.<  wXwxv^  the 
road,  and  \\s  the  .sid<*  of  the  roail,  ;r('iienilly  hehind  tre«  s,  whieli  ha  I  h'M>n 
resorted  to  lor  ci»vers  Inun  the  enemvV  fire.  A<Ivaiicinir  ahoiit  two  hundred 
yanls  further,  we  found  a  cluster  of  hodies  in  tin*  middle  of  tin-  road.  Tin .-!' 
wori!  evideiitlv  the  advanced  i;u;in1,  in  the  n-ar  of  which  was  th**  hod**  of 
Major  Divh^  and,  to  the  ri'.'ht,  that  of  C'apt.  Vrnstr, 

"Tliew*  wen'  all  doulttle.ss  shot  down  on  the  first  fin?  of  the  Indians,  except, 
perhaps,  Capt.  Vraatr^  wh«»  must,  however,  have  iallrii  \er>  ee.rly  in  the  fij^lit. 
Thoese  ill  the  road,  and  hy  tlu*  tn'es,  t«-ll  (hiriii'r  the  first  atta«'k.  It  wa<  duriiifif 
a  ceseintioii  of  the  fire,  that  the  little  hand  still  remaiiiin^r,  ahoiit  thirty  in  num- 
ber, threw  up  the  triariL'ular  hreastwork,  which,  from  the  haste  with  which  it 
was  con.striicted,  was  necessarih  dt  lective,  and  couki  not  profrt  the  im-n  in 
the  second  attack. 

"We  had  with  us  many  of  the  |M*i-sonal  frientls  of  the  officers  fd'  Major 
Dade^s  command;  and  it  is  •rratil\in«r  to  he  ahlo  to  state, that  eveiy  ofilcer  was 
identified  by  iiiahiuhted  exidence.  T^hey  were  buried,  ami  the  cannon,  a  six- 
potinder,  that  the  Indians  had  tlii*own  into  a  swamp,  was  nMM)vi>red,  and  placed 
vertically  at  the  hea«l  of  the  «rra\i',  when*,  it  is  to  he  hoped,  it  will  lon^  remain. 
The  licxlies  of  th«"  tioii-commissioned  ofllcei-s  and  privates  W'-n*  buried  in  two 
graves;  and  it  was  IoiiimI  th:-t  <  v<*r\  man  was  account(*d  f.ir.  The  commaiirl 
was  roinposed  of  eight  otlicers,  and  one  hundrei]  ',vm\  two  nf)ii-coiiimissioned 
officers  and  privates.  The  iMulit  s  of  eij^ht  idlicers  and  nim-ty-eiirht  men  were 
interred, — four  men  ha\in<:  escaped,  time  <»f  whom  n*aclied  Tampa  Ray  ;  the 
iimrtb  was  killed  the  day  after  the  battle. 

"It  may  b"  projH'r  to  observe,  tfiat  the  attack  was  not  made  from  a  ham- 
mock, but  in  a  thinly-wooded  countr}  ;  the  Indians  lx*ing  concealed  by  palmetto 
■nd  grassi  whicli  lias  since  been  burned. 
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"  The*  two  companies  wore  Cnpt.  Fraser's,  of  the  3<l  artillery,  and  Capi 
Gartiine.r'Sf  of  tlic  *i<l  artillrry.  Tlio  officers  wore  Major  Dadej  of  the  itb 
infantry,  (^a]>t8.  Frnzcr  and  Gardimr,  Forond  Lieiilenaut  Basinger^  brevet  spcond 
liieiit. '^.  Henderson,  Muilgt  [late  of  I^ton]  and  Aeai>,  of  the  artillery,  and 
Dr.  J.  S,  GalUn.'' 

From  a  comparison  of  the  alx)ve  report  with  the  officiHl  account  before 
given,  of  Captain  Rdlon,  nearly  ever}'  tiling  concerning  thU  signally  great 
disaster  is  h'arned  ;  hui  from  the  report  of  the  three  rnen  that  had  the  singular 
furiiine  to  escajx;,  many  incidents  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  gathcn?d,  and 
commnnicat(;d  through  the  newsfMipers.  In  fact,  until  the  lute  visit  to  the 
battle-ground,  no  other  account,  hut  such  as  cotdd  be  gathered  from  the  three 
\}ooT  half-murdered  wililiors,  could  he  obtained ;  and  yet  it  appears  that  they 
gave  the  facts  as  they  really  were.  Tliey  all  came  in  scpanitely,  sorely 
wounded, — one  of  them  with  no  less  than  eiglit  woimds.  lie  wa^s  siip])oseii  to 
be  dead,  and  was  thrriwn  pnimiscuously  into  a  heap  of  tlie  slain,  about  which  a 
dance  was  held  by  the  Indians,  before  leaving  the  ground.  This  man  cniwlei] 
away  in  the  following  night,  and  thus  eflected  his  escape. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Of  the  principal  chiefs  and  irar  Irnders  of  the  Seniinohs — Oscp.ola — MfCAHorr^ 
Jumper — Massacre  of  Grneral  Tlioinpson  ami  others  at  Fort  Kint; — Battm  of 
THir  OuiTHLECootiiK — Fi^lit  ncitr  U'ftumka — Great  distress  of  the  country — .I<:(«m 
of  Congress  upon  it — [iaUlc  at  .Musquito — Many  Creeks  join  the  Scminoles — Fight 
on  the  Sttanee  Rirer. 

There  has  been  occasion  alrea<ly  pretty  fully  to  sketch  I.tc  character  of  the 
chi(?f  generally  called  Powell  by  the  whites,  hut  whose  real  name  is  Osceou, 
or  Osetda.  This  chief  Iiils  shown  himself  to  l)e,  thus  far,  equal  to  the  des|K-nie 
cause  in  which  he  is  engjiged.  We,  at  a  distance  from  the  Indians,  niarrel 
that  they  should  be  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  see  that  to  wage  a  war  is  only  to 
hasten  their  niin  ;  but,  when  we  thus  n'flect,  we  do  not  consider  the  scantr 
infiirmalion  which  llu-  Indians  have  of  the  real  strength  of  the  whiles.  Our 
means  of  getting  a  kiio\\]edgi>  of  tin?  Indians,  is  iuralculahly  greater  than  thein 
is  of  getting  a  knowledge  nl  ti.*,  Tliev  eamiot  read,  neither  can  they  convene 
(or  but  very  few  of  them)  with  int«'lligent  white  men ;  therefore,  that  they 
know  njuch  h*SH  t»f  us  than  we  il(»  of  them,  must  Iw  very  apparent.  Tliey 
know  nothing  of  geogni]»hy.  If  an  Indian,  in  the  interior  of  Florida,  should 
I)e  told  that  New  England  was  a  grent  placc>,  without  considerable  trouble  he 
couhl  not  lie  inadt!  to  understand  whether  it  were  a  gn^at  town,  as  large  as  a 
village  of  50  wigwams  in  his  own  eoimtry,  or  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Florida. 
We  learn  «!very  thing  of  this  nature  by  comj)arison  ;  and  how  shall  the  Indian 
comprehend  our  t»Tms,  hut  by  comparing  them  with  his  own  ?  Hence  it  '» 
owing,  mainly,  to  tJH'  unavoidable  ignc>nuiee  of  the  Indians  of  our  actual  con- 
dition, that  induces  them  Id  ha/ard  a  war  with  us.  I  know,  from  the  lieat 
authority,  that  tin*  western  Indians,  pn-vious  to  Black  Unxok^s  war,  wer«  gen- 
enilly  of  the  opinion  that  tln-y  were  far  mon^  lunnercMis  than  the  whites:  and 
when  a  trader  told  them  they  certainly  were  not,  they  laughed  at  him  with 
scornful  gestures.  We  have  no  reiu<on  to  believe  the  Florida  Indians  any 
l)ctter  infonned  ;  and,  I>esides,  they  are  cln-ated  and  baffled  so  often  by  kuaveft 
who  go  among  tluim  for  that  puqntse,  that  they  imagine  all  the  whitens  to  be 
of  the  sjune  chanicter,  and  they  cannot  tell  whether  a  talk  n:»allv  conu*sfrom 
their  great  father,  the  pn*sident,  or  whether  some  impostor  be  ciieating  tliem 
with  one  of  his  own,  to  get  their  lands  for  his  particular  Iwnefit. 

With  this  view  of  the  case  b«:*fore  us,  it  will  not  ap])ear  altogether  unac- 
countable that  a  daring  chief,  like  Osceola^  should  engage  hi  a  war.  He  is  said 
not  to  be  a  chief  by  birtli,  but  has  raised  himself  by  his  courage  and  peculiar 
abilities  to  that  station.    Ills  father  is  said  to  have  been  au  Cngliahinaii,  and 
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his  mother  a  Cn'ek  woiiimi.  lie  belongs  to  the  Rod  Stick  trilx*.  In  piTsoii 
he  is  8lrnder,  l>iit  well  foniicil,  iiiiisciilur,  oiid  cupal)lc  of  <>iidiirinj;  great 
fttigur;  is  an  excellent  tuctieiHii,  and  nn  udniin;r  of  order  und  discif>]in(;.  lie 
woidd  fretjuenily  practi^f*  military  niuncLMivres  with  the  whiles,  und  none  of 
them,  it  \vn^  oliserved,  cutdd  e.\c(!l  him.  His  complexion  Ls  rutlier  light,  deep 
restless  ••yes,  ehur  and  shrill  voice,  and  not  moni  than  uhoni  Ii5  yeare  of  age. 
He  is  said  to  have  cniujucteil  in  person  I'vrry  im|M)rtant  action  t'roni  th(^  time 
of  If'arnn^s  <lefeat  to  the  halllr  oi'  the  Onithlecoochee.  (reneral  Thompson 
imprisoni'd  him,  as  we  have  ln^ton;  relattrd,  beeaiise  he  would  not  acknowl- 
edge his  aiitlioiity,  and  for  asserting  that  the  country  was  tliu  Indians^  'Mhut 
they  wanl.il  no  a^n-iit,  and  liiat  he  IkuI  hetler  take  care  of  himself 

Of  oM  Miritnojjij  as  well  as  Osa.ola  1  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak. 
He  w.i'*  s.ii,!  to  hav«' jniiH-d  tht*  latter  with  500  men:  he  is  a  short,  lhick-s<*t, 
"iigly-lookiiijr  Indian,  and  nnirh  given  to  intoxication.''  J vmvkii  in  Micaiio- 
py*g  chii'f  counsellor,  and  a  warrior  of  great  perseverance,  activity,  and 
oonra;re.  We  shall  now  uikv  up  the  narrative  oi'  events  in  the  onler  of  their 
ocrurnMM'c,  and  the  next  of  importance  was  the  iiiasssicre  near  Cump  King, 
which  h.'i|)peni-d  on  the  s;Lme  day,  hut  at  a  later  hour  than  the  <testruction  of 
the  detachment  under  iMajor  IJadt, 

Osceola^  it  will  U;  nniemhered,  hud  Ikm^ii  roughly  tn>ated  at  this  plact?,  not 
many  months  before,  and  had  In'cu  by  coercion  obliged  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  Mr.  Ag<Mit  TiwmpsoUj  about  a  removal,  ^(\  He  was  known 
afterwards  to  declare  that  Thompiton  shiudd  ]>ay  with  his  life  for  his  conduct. 
Accordingly,  with  a  small  band  of  warriors,  at  noon  day,  on  the  128  of  Decem- 
ber, h(*  approiu'hed  Camp  King  lor  this  avowed  purpose.  Thompson  resided 
hen^,  unci  was  in  the  employ  of  the  I'nited  ^^tates'  government,  as  agent  for 
the  removal  of  the  Seminole  Indians,  and  other  affairs  concerning  them.  He 
was  a  man  of  considemble  consequence,  and  hod  formerly,  it  is  believed, 
been  a  mendMsr  of  congress.  Whether  it  was  his  usual  custom  to  dine  out 
of  the  fort,  wf>  arc  not  informed,  but  on  this  fatal  day,  it  strems,  he,  with  nine 
otlier  gentlemen,  nitu  at  the  ston.^  house  ot'  Mr.  Rofi^erSy  which  was  but  2.50 
yards  lW>m  the  fort,  and  while  seated  at  dinner  there,  they  were  attacked  by 
Osceola;  and  what  was  remarked,  at  the  time,  as  very  singular,  was,  that 
those  j)eople  should  be  beset  and  slain,  and  all  scalped,  within  reach  of  two 
MX-iK)uiid  caimon  tlu.'u  momited  upon  the  fort,  which  was  garrisoned  with  50 
men;  but  such  are  the  fiicts  upon  record. 

Mr.  Rof(ers  was  sitting  at  the  head  of  his  table,  and  the  first  intimation  of 
the  presence  of  hidians  wa.s  a  volley  of,  as  was  judged,  100  guns.  The  door 
of  the  house  being  open,  nothing  prevented  the  (h*adly  itim  of  the  foo,  who, 
aAer  the  first  disrhar;:e,  riivInMl  up<in  the  bouse  with  sav.ige  t"urj>.  'J'hose 
who  were  not  killed  jump,  d  uiii  oi'ihe  win(h)ws,  on  each  si(h'.  and  fietl ;  five, 
who  ran  to  the  (brt,  escaped ;  the  others,  in  running  for  a  hanunock  jiear  by, 
were  shot  down.  The  nec^no  uoman,  a  cook,  ran  Ix^hiiul  thi-  coimter  und  hid 
behind  a  barrel.  Chrcnfii^  at  the  head  of  his  warriors,  rusiied  into  the  house, 
but  did  not  discovi.T  her,  a:ul  immediately  left  it.  Tin*  names  of  the  live  that 
were  killed,  w.  re,  (General  Thompsun^  Lieutenant  Constantino  Smithy  Entstus 
Rogers^  sutler,  a  Mr.  Suirfcs  and  Jlitzlcr.  Fil\een  bullets  were  Ibimd  lo  have 
been  shot  through  General  Tiiompson^  ond  1(5  throu^i  Mr.  Rofrtrs.  Their 
beads  were  scalped  all  over,  as  lar  as  the  hair  extended. 

Bloody  events  now  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession.  Wo  have 
seen  that  u|x>n  the  Siune  day  liappentMl  the  two  massaiTcs  last  related,  mid 
acarc?ely  had  the  nrws  of  them  ceasrd  vibrating  on  the  ear,  wlien  the  battle  of 
the  Ouitlilecoochet!  was  annonnc  d.  The  movements  of  ( leneral  CVtnc/i,  in  the 
very  end  of  the  year  hST),  hrouirht  alMiut  this  event,  which  will  presently  be 
detailed  in  his  own  words.  He  was  lying  in  garrison  at  Fort  Drane,  a 
Stockade  about  !J0  mil.  s  from  Camp  King.  He  iiad  here  u  plantation,  upon 
which  was  a  large  ero|)  of  corn ;  this  he  lil>erally  dealt  out  to  the  soldiers ; 
other  supplies  ha\ing  tidied.  On  the  arrival  of  (jcneral  Call,  an  expedition 
was  unmediately  set  on  liiot  for  the  head-tpiarters  of  the  Jndians. 

As  the  uaniitive  of  every  transjiction  is  of  increasi.'d  importance  and  value, 
in  proportion  to  the  means  of  knowh.'dge  and  veracity  of  the  narrator,  we  are 
always  led  to  a  desire  to  hear  the  Jiistory  of  such  tnuisactions  from  the  very 
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actors  ill  tlicui ;  bocansc,  from  swell  sources,  wc  seldom  fail  of  arriving  at  tihe 
truth.  A  coniniuiiiltM*  or  ic-ulur  in  u  battli;  nr  t.'X]>ei1itioii,  if  he  would  wish  to 
misrepresent  a  transictioii,  wuiild,  in  scarre  one  time  in  a  thousdiid,  dare  to 
do  80 ;  1)ecausc  all  his  Ibllowers,  or  at  least  all  those  wron^d  by  a  fain 
Btateiiirut,  would  ri.<c  in  evidence  against  him.  I  need  not,  however,  ha^e 
prefaced  General  Clincu's  ojpcial  account  of  the  Battj^f.  orOriTHLKCOocHM 
with  these  observations,  for,  from  the  vcr}'  fare  of  it,  his  aim  at  the  atrictett 
veracity  is  apparent.  But  it  is  projier  that  we  know  how  to  value  the  real 
Bonn-es  of  history ;  it  was  to  this  i-nd  that  the  abovt;  oliservatioiis  were  made, 
1  will  now  proceed  with  General  ClinclCs  account  of  his  battle  with  Oscfdc, 

^Head  (^umicrs,  Territunf  of  hlorula^  Furl  Drnnr,  Jan.  4,  183ll 
**SiR — On  the  24  uUinio,  brij^ulie/ (fcii.  (V/,  commandin^f  the  volunteers 
called  into  servici;  by  his  <j.\c«'llency,  C  R.  Jf'alker,  acting  govi-nior  of  Flori- 
da, formed  a  junction  with  the  regular  troo]ts  at  this  ]>ost,  and  iiifbnned  me 
that  his  command  had  l)een  miscd  to  meet  the  crisis  ;  that  most  of  their  temis 
of  siTvice  would  expire  in  a  few  days,  which  made  it  neressarv  to  «ct 
promptly.  Two  large  detachments  \yvvv.  sent  out  on  tlie  loth  [bee]  to 
scour  the  country  on  our  right  and  lefl  flank.  Lieut  Col.  Fannim^j  with 
three  citmpaiiies  Irom  Fort  King,  arrived  on  the  ti/th  ;  and,  oti  the  21hh,  the 
detachment  having  returned,  the  brigade  of  mounted  volunteers,  compofed 
of  th(t  J  St  and  Ud  reginu;nts,  conunanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  Call,  and  a  iKiltolioa 
of  regular  troops  conunanded  by  Lieut.  Col.  Famiingf  took  up  the  line  of 
march  for  a  point  on  the  Ouithlrcoochc  river,  which  was  n^pre^eiited  by  our 
guides  as  U^ing  a  good  ford.  About  4  oVlock  ou  the  moniing  of  thc31i*t  [of 
Diic]  al^er  leaving  all  our  Imggage,  provisions,  &c.,  protected  by  a  guard 
commaiaicti  by  Lieut.  JJann/,  we  pushed  on  with  a  view  of  carrying  the  ford, 
and  of  surprising  the  main  l)ody  of  the  Indians,  supposed  to  be  concentrated 
on  the  west  l>aiik  of  the  river ;  but  on  reaching  it,  about  day-light,  we  found, 
instead  of  a  good  ford,  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  and  no  means  of  crossing 
except  in  an  old  and  damaged  canoe.  Lieut.  Col.  jPhiitiiti^,  however,  sooa 
succeeded  in  rmssing ;  the  regular  troops  took  a  position  in  advance,  wfaiki 
Brig.  Gen.  Call  was  actively  engaged  in  crossing  liis  lirigadc,  and  in  htTiog 
tlieir  horses  swain  over  the  river.  But  L»efore  one  half  Iiad  crossed,  the  bit- 
talion  of  regulars,  consisting  of  about  200  men,  were  attacked  by  the  enemy, 
who  were  strongly  posuul  in  the  swamp  and  scrub,  which  extended  from  tlie 
river.  This  little  band,  however,  aided  by  (-ol.  Jf'arnn,  Maj.  Cooper,  and 
Lieut  Yeoman,  with  27  volunteers,  met  the  attack  of  a  savage  enemy,  nearly 
three  times  their  niunbi.-r,  headed  by  the  chief  Oseol%,  with  Spartrm  valor. 
The  action  lasted  nearly  an  Imur,  during  which  time  the  troops  made  three 
brilliant  charirfs  into  the  swamp  and  K*rub,  and  tlrove  the  enemy  in  everv 
direction.  And  albT  tln'  third  chariie,  although  nearly  one  third  of  their 
uuml>cr  had  been  cut  down,  they  were  found  suflicientlv  tirrn  and  steady  to 
tbrtify  the  t'ormation  of  a  new  line  of  battle,  which  gave  entire  pr(»tection  to 
the  Hanks,  as  wi^Il  as  the  position  selected  ibr  recrossing  the  troops.  Brig. 
Gen.  Call,  aib^r  using  every  etlbrt  to  iinluce  the  volunteers  remaining  on  the 
east  Imnk,  when  the  action  counuenc(>d,  to  cross  the  river,  and  in  arrnngiag 
Uie  troo]is  still  remaining:  on  that  hank,  crossed  over  and  rendered  important 
service  by  his  coolness  aiul  judgment  in  arranging  part  of  hia  rorps  ou  the 
right  of  the  regulars,  which  gave  much  strength  and  security  to  that  flauk. 
Col.  Fanninf!^  displayed  the  gntatest  firmness  thnjughout  the  action,  and 
added  much  to  the  liigh  n>putatiou  huig  since  established.  Captains  i)nmt 
and  JMeJhn  exhibitiMl  great  bravery  and  judgment,  and  likewise;  addt.d  to  the 
cliaracU'r  they  acfptired  in  tht?  late  war.  Nor  was  Cajit.  Ga/cj  wfuiting  in 
tinnness.  Capt  h'tn.  M.  Graham,  4tli  infantiy,  was  fearlessly  bnive,  and 
althou<ih  very  sevendy  wounded  early  in  the  tiigagemcnt,  continued  to  bead 
his  company  in  the  most  gidlant  manner,  until  he  received  another  Mvere 
wound,  when  la*  was  taken  from  tia'  field.  Mis  brother,  Lieut  Campbell  (SrO' 
ham,  conunanding  the  adiac<>rit  compnuy,  was  likewise  severely  woundfd 
early  in  the  fight,  but  continued  with  his  men  until  another  wound  forced 
him,  from  loss  of  blood,  to  retire  from  the  field.  Lieut.  Alailland,  who  com- 
manded  a  comiiany,  contributed  much,  by  hl^  gallantry,  to  encourage  his  lueo* 
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Liciitfi.  TaUut^  Caprniu  J»hn  Graham,  /?i'/:cf/i/,  (wlio  was  woiiiulfd  r'arly  in  thn 
action,)  ami  Hmoks^  all  (li<|ila\i>(l  «:nful  niiira;:^  and  rooliics^  tliroiicrhoiit  tin*, 
artiitii.  \Vli«*ii  aliiii»st  i»\<*ry  ii«»ii-rnriiriiis>i<iin'tl  ofliror  and  private  cKliiliitrd 
Mirli  firinnrs.s  it  ua^  alniii>t  inl])^^^ill|(•  t<i  di^i'riniitiat(>  hrtwi-cn  tlic>ni :  hut 
thf  rtunniandinir-L'tMifral  caiMioI  withlmld  liis  liii:li  apprnltatinn  nf*  jiidi;iiii'rit 
und  niiira;:*!  di^)»l.'i\<*d  liy  MTL'i'aiit  Jnhnstni  of  II  coinpaiiy.  third  artillfrv,  on 
whom  tlu>  i'onnnand  of  the  company  drvulvrd,  at^«T  J/i'Mit.  Graham  was 
rt'niovcMl  fni.Mi  tlif  firld ;  and  wins  altlionirli  si-xcr'iy  wounded,  rnniinni'd  at 
Iho  lirad  of  ihi-  I'onipany  ti'l  tin*  artinn  wa<  ov'T.  ANo  <»|'  vl•|•o^••,Il•^  K' nVn 
and  L'f'tfiK  .-"id  r(i;|»Mr.il  /*./..•/'.  li!i  infimlrv.  S  ii.'-;uii<  N-'//'i '  /  and  I'l.lt.r 
D  fi'"!i»:nv,  'i\  ar:ll|.  v\  ;  .-itimv:!;!  Surfh,  <'  roinpaiiN,  ll'-t  ariillrrv,  and  cur 
poi-al  Ch  fpin,  ( '  ••••nipany,  .*»d  arlilliT\.  <'n|«»n«'l  ./»»////  li  ttrun\  mnnnandan- 
{<X  r.  ^.'ini'Mit  vulnnffs'is,  Maj.  (\inpn\i\\\i\  l/nnt.  Yatmaix  <d*  sanii-  corps,  win. 
had  fnrnii-d  on  the  li*ll  tlaiik,  wt  r*  all  scxcn-ly  wiinnd<>il,  while  leadin^r  thcii 
Jilll'*  hand  t«»  the  charjrf,  »nd  all  he|ia\ed  with  ;:reai  hravery,  a-s  well  aii 
adjutant  Phillips,  Lii'it.  ('••!.  .Vi7/.«r  iliNpl.-iycd  ;:nat  coolness  and  jndirinent 
(lurin*;  the  acti«»n,  and  in  rerro<>in!r  the  river  with  his  coruinaiid.  1  jeiits. 
Stnr*rl  and  Ifuntcr  «if  tin*  *2d  reL'iment,  wiih  a  jiw  ni.-n  of  that  reiriinent,  were 
judiciiiu>Iy  p<i.st"d  on  tlu*  ri'.'ht.  runl,  iVmn  tlieir  reputation  lor  lintnies'!,  wouhl 
hav"  i.>i\(-n  ;i  irool  aeenunt  of  th«'  eni'rny,  had  he  made  he^  appe.'U'anee  in  tliat 
<piMrter.  <'ol.  /'*.'/•.%•»'/,  ol' the  T.  v«i!unt«ers  wlu»  pert'orm  mI  the  ihiti»'S  of 
ailjutant-piH'rah  dis;i];>.y<-il  niueh  military  skill  ami  t!ii>  utmost  coolne<«s  and 
rourain*  tlirou<:h(»nt  t!ie  wh«»li»  action  ;  ami  his  services  wen»  of  the  first 
iniportaiici>.  Col.  Hi  id,  inspector-:rcn«nd,  ilisplayi'd  much  lirmne^s,  hilt  hn 
had  his  lior.se  slu»t,  and  received  a  .-liirht  wound  early  in  the  enifairemcnt,  ami 
was  sent  with  ord»M"s  to  the  volunteers.  My  v<ilunteer  ai«l,  Maj.  L'/llr,  and 
Maj.  h'tijortf,  aiil  to  IVijr.  (ien.  Calf,  wen'  in»ar  me  thronirhont  tin*  action,  and 
ilisplayed  the  mo>t  intrepid  c<iura«5e  and  coolnchS.  i'o\.  J.  IL  ,Mr/ntnsh,tmv. 
of  my  aids,  and  Maj.  Gamhlt,uu\  Ut  (len.  fVf//,  hoth  displayed  nnich  lirmness 
and  rouraffe,  and  were  actively  employed  on  the  lef>  flank.  I  aNo  feel  it  duo 
to  liieut.  (*ol.  IhiUnf^  ('apt.  Srott,  and  LiiMit.  ("Mhirt,  ti»  say,  that,  althoutjh 
thij  action  wa.s  nearlv  over  lu-fore  thev  ctudd  cross  the  river  with  a  few  of  the 
2cl  ro«!ime!it,  they  took  a  judicious  position,  and  showed  much  tiniin«.*ss. 
Capt.  fyifatt,  of  till*  >uiiu*  corps,  was  entirely  em|>loyed  in  «*re«'tin:r  a  tem|)oni- 
ry  hridtfe,  and  manifest  d  much  firmness.  Much  credit  is  also  due  to  the 
medical  de[iartinent,  composed  of  Doctors  lf'i*j:htmatt,  Ifamillnn,  liaiuhfphf  ami 
Bra;hn<f  for  th'-ir  activity  and  attention  to  the  wounded. 

"The  time  of  .service  of  the  voluntfM.>rs  havini;  e.xpired,  and  most  of  thoin 
having  expn*sseil  an  iniwiHin«rnes*.  to  remain  louL'cr  in  the  service,  it  was 
con>iden*d  hi'st,  al\er  n'nM»\ini:  the  di  ad  and  takini:  i-an*  of  the  wounded,  to 
ri'turn  to  this  po>t,  which  we  reached  on  the  'id  instant,  without  the  lonH 
iiiterniption,  an<l,  on  the  lollowini»'  day,  tht»  vohintc-rs  tVi»m  .Middle  Florida 
took  lip  the  Who.  of  Marcji  fur  'rall.-iha>see  ;  and  thi>  mornimr  th<is>  ti'om  Ka.st 
F*lorida  proceede«l  to  tlieir  ri"s|»i'ctive  homes,  leavinir  me  a  \ery  t'ew  men  to 
^uani  this  evtensivi*  frontier.  1  am  now  liilly  «'on\iticed  that  then'  has  lM»en 
a  p'eat  defrction  amom:  the  Florida  Indians  and  that  a  L'l'eat  many  (Mveks 
have  united  with  iln'in;  c«»ns4«piently  it  will  re«|uii*e  a  stmnir  linre  to  put 
theni  down. 

*^  ]  also  have  the  honor  to  enclose  voii  a  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded  of 
the  respective  regiments  and  corps.  I  am,  ."^ir,  with  hi;^li  resp(>ct,  your  most 
obedient, 

D.  !i.  CRUNCH, 

Hnrrt  U.  Gnural  l\  N.  .7r/ni/,  Commanding. 
"R.  Jon<*s,  Adjutant' Gnural  ('.  S.  .7r»iy." 

**  Return  of  the  kiUed  and  wounded  at  the  hatth*  of  the  Ouilhlecooche  on 
the  31st  day  of  Decendwr,  1>*^J.">. — ('  company,  1st  artillery,  (\ipt.  Gates  com- 
manding;— on«  artificer  killed  :  I  corporal  and  .*<  privates  wounded,  D  com- 
Cmy,  2d  artiller}',  Capt.  G,  Dram  conminndiiiL' — 1  private  killeil ;  1  second 
ieut.,  1  corponil,  jukI  Pi  privates  woumled.  F  coi^iany,  iid  artillery,  ht 
Capt.  Mellon  conHnandin^ — 1  artificer  killed.  C  company,  !3(1  artillery,  Ist 
Lieut.  Maitland  connnanding — I  anificer  killed,  anrl  7  privjitcs  wounded.    II 
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company,  3il  nrtillory,  1st  Lieut  C  Graham  roiiunnndhig — 1  private  killed ; 
1  fin*t  Lieut.,  1  Ki!rjr<>aiit,  2  corporals,  ami  1!2  pfivatos  wounded. 

"Total— 4  killod,  and  52  woundrd."  Jltiw  many  of  the  wounded  diod 
after  the  return  was  made  out,  I  cannot  asc(Ttain;  but  no  doubt  many  did,  as 
is  always  the  cjist;.  The  Ioa^  <if  tlif  Indians  is,  as  usual  on  such  occasions, 
variously  i^stimat^'d.  Some  friendly  Indians  who  came  into  Tallaha554*e,  i$aid 
that  Osceola  lost  101  men,  and  was  hinisc'lf  twice  wounded  during  the  battle 

TIn.TO  were  with  General  Ciinrh,  as  guides  in  his  e\pediti<iti,  three  or  four 
Indians  of  ihc^  white  party,  relntives  of  ilie  eliief,  Charles  Omathla,  \\Jio  doulit- 
less  r«*nilere»l  eminent  >eivire. 

Osceola  was  observed  fori'inost  of  all  his  men  in  this  battle,  and  was  well 
known  to  General  Clinch  and  many  of  his  men.  He  wore  a  red  belt,  and 
three  lonjy  featlu'i's.  Having  takm  his  stand  behind  a  tree,  be  woiihl  step 
Iwhlly  out,  h^vel  his  rifle,  nnd  bring  down  a  man  at  every  lire ;  nor  was  he 
dislodt^ed  until  several  volh'vs  from  whole  platoons  had  l»een  fired  upon  him. 
The  trce  behind  which  he  McK»d  was  liti-ndly  cut  to  pieces.  It  is  almos-ta 
wonder  that  lie  had  not  now  fuKilli'd  the  measure,  of  his  threat  maile  on  a 
former  occasion,  which  was  to  kill  General  Clinch,  lie  [>robably  tried  hia 
best  to  do  it,  for  tin*  funeral  received  s<^'v«m*}iI  bhots  tbmugh  bis  clotlies. 
Genend  Thompson^  (^trhs  Omathla,  and  Genend  Clinch  were  the  three  per- 
sons he  had  declan-d  veniroance  a<nunst. 

An  oiliccr  in  (ienend  Cliivh-s  army  wrote  the  next  day  after  the  battle,  to 
a  frien<l  in  Washin«rt(»n,    *»You  wiM  see  fn)m  Gen.  Clinches  official  letter, 

{pvin^  an  account  of  the  battle,  that  he  says  nothin*?  of  himsell*.  J  was  in  tbii 
mttle,  and  allow  me  to  s:iy  to  you  n'specting  him,  what  I  saw  and  know  to  be 
true.  Throujrhoul  the  enjra!r«*ment  lie  was  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight.  Hii 
horse  was  shot  imder  him  in  two  ])laces,  neck  and  hip.  A  ball  passed  through 
his  cap,  (>ntpring  the  lixjut,  and  (xtssin^  out  at  the  Ixick  part  ut  the  toj}.  An- 
otlier  ImiII  passtui  through  the  sleeve  of  the  bridle-arm  of  his  coat.  This  wa» 
my  first  battle,  and  I  may  not  be  the  best  judge,  but  I  do  not  Indieve  that  any 
man  ever  displayed  mon?  intrepid  counigc*  than  Gen.  Clinch  did  on  this 
occasion.  At  one  moment  a  little  coid\ision  occurn^d  among  the  troojKt,  in 
consecpinnce  of  some  soldiers  giving  the  word  "7?t'/ire/''  The  general 
immediately  threw  himself  in  front  of  the  men,  and  Jiis  horse  staggerinc 
under  him,  he  disnioimt.'d,  .ndvanced  to  the  front,  and,  amidst  a  shower  ol 
bullets  from  the  Indians,  said,  that  iK'lbre  be  would  show  bis  Ijack  to  the 
enemy,  he  would  ilie  upon  the  iiM.  The  high  and  chivalric  l^earing  of  the 
general  kindled  amcuig  the  men  an  enthusiasm,  which,  1  believe,  was  never 
surpassed.  A  gallant  charge  followed,  which  routed  and  drove  the  enemy 
from  lUv.  fM?Id,  and  they  did  not  again  show  themselves.  Wo  kept  the  lielS 
about  three  hours,  and  then  recross<'d  the  river  in  gocnl  order,  and  without 
disturlwrnce." 

The  next  «*vents  which  occurred  were  not  of  so  much  moment  as  tho!?e 
innnediately  pn'ri'ding  them ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  notice  all,  which  we  will 
do  in  the  onler  t»f  time. 

On  the  lii  January,  "C'ol.  Parish,  at  the  head  of  200  mounted  voluuteers^ 
com|Kised  of  the  companies  of  (.-apt.  .'i/^/oJi,  Btllamif,  and  Cas-iccU,  bad  a  sharp 
encoimt<T  with  a  largi*  body  of  Indians  near  WeUnnka,  in  Mi<]dle  Florida. 
The  attack  connnenced  with  the  advanced  guard  undiT  Capt.  Bellamy,  wlio 
had  been  allowed  bv  the  eneniv  to  ]»ass  their  main  bodv.  Col.  ParwA  unnie- 
diately  hastern.'d  forward  to  his  supfwrf,  wIkmi  sudd<?nly  he  was  attacked  on 
both  flanks  by  the  enemy  in  ambush.  The  volunteers  nmde  an  unsuccesMul 
attempt  to  charge  on  horseback;  they  were  then  dismounted  and  foiin:'-d  in 
admirahle  order.  They  then  charged  tin*  I'lieiny  in  a  nmnner  worthy  of 
vetenms.  In  the  mean  time,  Capt.  litllamy,  having  routed  the  attacking  |iany 
op]H)s<.Ml  to  him,  fell  back  on  the  main  body.  The  enemy  were  soon  forced 
to  take  shelter  in  a  thicket  By  this  time,  night  conung  on,  it  was  not  thought 
prudent  \x)  follow  them,  when*  the  localities  of  the  jdace  and  the  darkness 
wouhl  have  given  tlu'm  grejit  advantages.  Our  men  rested  on  their  arms  in 
the  open  pine  woods, ^repan*d  to  renew  the  action  at  day-light;  but  during 
the  night  the  savages  nlected  their  retreat  Their  loss  nnist  have  liecn  con- 
siderable, as  six  dead  liodies  were  counted  in  one  part  of  the  field  of  battle. 
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Two  ilnys  afiiT,  C«il.  Parish  inarfliod  for  Ft»rt  King,  nrul  amvcnl  tliero  in 
salbty.  Hi»  tlifii  jinwceilcd  U»  Puivdrs  [(haola's]  town,  uiul  «l('stmy«;<J  it. 
Til!'  voIiintiM-rs  then  n.-tunu'd  to  Fort  Draiic." 

Til!'  Imv-i  opinion  mil  !m?  iorinod  of  flu;  ciistrrss  of  ilic  pi'opic  of  Floridji  ut 
this  period,  Iroiii  tln^  siillVrcrs  tlictnsrlvi-s,  or  tlmst;  inoiiif  iitarily  ('\[ii'c'tiii;^  to 
h'/Viiiiit  siK'Ii.  On  tilt'  Ut  January,  a  newspaper  piililislicd  at  'ralhthusseo 
contaiiM'd  us  follows: — "Since  tin*  (Jiiajaji^i'nM'ni  <in  tlie  Wytlilaroorliire,  no 
inti.*lii;r«>nro  has  h.*(ui  had  of  thi*  main  hody  of  the  Indians.  Tla*  siltiaiion  of 
iho  inliahitants  j-.i.-t  t»f  tlio  St.  Jolin\s  and  sonlh  of  St.  Au;rnsliii",  is  iriiU 
dcplfirahle.  i\<*w  Smyrna  has  hovu  burnt,  and  all  the  fine  plantations  in  that 
iK'it^lihorhood  an*  hroUen  up.  Many  of  the  negroes  ha\'«  ln'<«ii  earried  ulF,  <»r 
hav<^  jiiiiied  the  savages.  Tin;  Indians  are  di'^persed  in  small  parti<'s,  and 
when  pursued  they  take  refuge  in  the  thiekels,  which  abound  <'V«'ry  where, 
and  light  with  ih'speration,  until  they  are  d<-ad,  no  matter  by  what  iniinh.'rs 
ihcy  an'  assailed.  It  is  litendly  a  war  <»f  extermination,  and  no  Impc  is 
cnturtai.'ii.'d  of  putting  an  end  to  it,  but  by  the  most  vig<irous  ineiLsures.  In 
tlio  mean  time,  the  iiiindHT  of  the  enemy  is  daily  increasing  by  despenidoes 
fruin  other  tribes,  and  abs(ronding  slaves.  The  Miekasooky  tribe  is  considen-d 
the  Ii-udiiig  [one]  of  the  Seminoles.  They  have  always  U'cn  noted  as  the 
nuwt  ruiliie.>s  anil  deii-rniiiu'tl  of  the  savage  nice." 

liut  it  must  not  Im;  supposed,  that  tli<>  niett^ure  of  the  suflerings  of  the 
Floridiaiis  was  yet  full,  at  this  date  of  our  history,  nor  even  at  the  very  writing 
here«if,  f^O  July,)  ahhough  th«;  whole  coast  irom  St.  Augustine  toCa|M!  Florida 
M  in  tli(>  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  has  remained  so  ever  since  the  1 L  Febru- 
ary. N(^\<?rthel»*ss,  nothing  seems  yet  to  have  <iccurred  siilliciently  alarming 
to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  heiuls  of  the  nation.  Hut  on  the  \iO  January, 
Mr.  fniitt,  in  the  housi;  of  n'[)resentatives,  asked  leave  to  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : — 

"Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  n'pn's<'ntatives  of  the  Fnited  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembli:d.  That  the  president  of  the  V.  States  bo 
authorized  to  cause  rations  to  be  d«;liveretl  Iroiii  tlu^  public  stores  to  the 
unfortunates  sullenfrs  who  have  been  driven  from  their  homes  by  Indian 
depredations,  until  they  can  be  re-established  in  their  possc^ssions,  and  (*nabled 
to  procure  provisions  f«»r  the  snstenanc*'  of  themselves  and  lamiiies." 

This  n-solution,  ailer  some  (h!bate,  was  passed,  and  became  a  law.  The 
notice  of  this  act  of  congre-ss  is  in  anticipation  «if  the  onler  of  events  ;  but  ono 
thing  is  certain,  that  if  i  have  noticed  congress  a  little  prematurely,  they  have 
not  committed  the  Wki' fault  in  noticing  the  af^aii-s  of  Florida. 

Upon  the  17  January,  jus  Gior^c  //'.  Itorkhjf  and  Jcrnj  Bowers,  pilots  in  the 
sloop  Pilot,  of  Mosi|uito,  wen?  proceeding  up  Ifalillix  Kiver,  ami  wIjimi  in-arly 
opposite  Mrs.  ^Indirson^s  plantation,  they  were  fired  upon  by  Indians,  aljout 
100  in  nnmlN'r,  a.s  they  judged,  who  continued  their  fivo.  about  a  ipiarter  of  an 
hour.  They  overshot  the  men,  but  the  sail  and  rigging  of  their  v«'ssel  was 
much  hijured ;  30  bullets  having  passed  through  the  mainsail. 

The  next  day,  W  January,  Major  PutinnUj  who  was  jit  the  li»'ad  of  the 
independent  company,  styled  the  St.  Augustine  Guards,  stationed  at  Mos- 
quito, proireeded  to  Mi's.  Jiruhrson^s  plantation,  at  a  place  caib'd  Dim  Lawton, 
about  50  miles  south  of  St.  Augustine,  on  the  Ilalilax  Flivcr,  upon  dis<'ovfTy. 
It  will  Im»  njinembered  that  the  whole  of  the  Mosrpiito  country  was  destroyed 
on  tho  *^>  and  27  of  December,  as  we  have  before  n*lated,  and  the  buildings 
of  Mrs.  .^nr/ertfon  were  at  that  time  burned.  While  there,  this  C(unpany,  com- 
posed of  the  gcMierous  and  spirited  young  men  of  St.  Augustine,  joiii"d  by  a 
few  fVoin  Mosfpiito,  making  about  40  men,  was  attacked  by  15()  Indians,  as 
was  suppomMl.  Mr.  f»co.  Jlndcrson  and  Mr.  Duvirtas  Dninmif,  standing  on 
guard,  saw  two  Indians  approaching,  upon  whr)m  they  fh-ed,  killiiig  one  and 
wounding  the  other.  Dummit  nm  to  the  fallen  Indian,  and  as  he  w.-is  stooping 
over  him,  received  a  wound  in  the  bark  of  the  neck.  At  ilie  s/une  moment 
the  whole  body  of  the  Indians  rushed  out  of  a  scrub,  di^iant  a  little  nioro 
than  musket  shot,  and  commenced  a  furious  attack  upon  M:ii<<r /'{//mff/r^men, 
who,  from  behind  the  fragments  and  brok<n  walls  ot'  tli!-  burnt  buildings, 
gave  the  Indians  a  warm  reception;  and  although  but  40  in  number,  having 
coverts  from  which  to  fight,  and  the  Indians  being  in  o|k>ii  space,  they  kept 
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theni  at  l>ay  flir  nlx)iit  an  liour.  Dnrinjf  this  time  but  one  had  J)een  wounded. 
T\io  Iiuliaiis  iKiw  r|iar«ciil  tin-in  with  suoli  (Icterinincd  fury  upon  ihi-ir  flaokfl, 
that  tlifv  won?  ohlijri.-il  lo  lly  to  th<'ir  boats,  which  wure  at  considerable 
distance' irom  th«^  slinrc,  and  won?  cloijcdy  iMirsticd  by  thi:  Tndinuri.  In  tbtir 
hnrrv,  tlir  whiles  rcnd«Ted  all  their  jrnns,  but  onr,  nscl«•^.s  by  wntinjr  them, 
with  this  ouf,  however,  they  lircil  as  often  ns  posssiblc,  and  implied  otf  with 
eniTgy;  hut  the  water  bein«j  shallow  tor  n  ^roul  distance*,  tli«ry  wen?  in  tlie 
most  ininiiiient  dari*;er  of  bein£r  boarded  by  the  numerou?:  Indians ;  in  such 
cveFit,  evi'ry  man  nnist  h.'ive  perished.  However,  they  escap«Ml  with  l!l  hiully 
woMUfJed,  and  si.'Vir.d  of  thi's;.-  mortally.  One  boat  l«'ll  into  tin*  hands  »»!*  tl;.* 
Indians,  in  wIihIi  were  <  i^dit  nr  trn  !ii<n,  who  all  jumpeil  overloaid  r.iul 
eseajM  d,  I'xrrpt  one,  a  .'Mr.  Liiwnrd  Could,  wlio  swam  to  IN-liean  Island,  iiikl 
was  there  let> ;  nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  the  others  to  ndievc  biin,  th»y 
beinu  pnrsni'd  by  the  Indians  in  the  boat  which  they  had  just  taken.  lb*  wgp 
not  heard  of  al>(^rwards,  and  w:ls  supposed  to  have  been  dn:iwn<*d  next  day 
in  end«'avorin«r  to  swim  from  the  island.  A  Mr.  Marks  swam  to  the  op[Ki^i£; 
beach,  and  escaped  t«)  Ibdowville ;  the  others  were  taken  into  tbe  boats  a^in. 

(ireai  li;ars  havin^r,  all  alon;r,  been  entertained  that  the  Scniinoles  would 
be  aided  by  tlie  Creeks,  it  is  now  contidentlv  affirmed  that  at  least  lOCOof 
them  have  \im\v.  ilown  into  Florida  Ibr  that  end. 

A!>ont  tlie  *-20  .fanuary,  Captain  Hoodcr,  on  the  lower  Snaneo  River,  findinjf 
the  opposite  side  in  po.«<sessi«in  of  the  Inilians,  crossetl  ov<t  with  nine  men  ID 
attack  tluin.  As  they  landed,  two  of  bis  nw-ii  were  j?bot  down ;  one  n^hh 
nine  balls,  the  other  with  five.  With  his  remaining  men  he  charged  the 
Indians  with  great  boldness.  In  the  mean  time  bis  boat  got  adrifl,  and  no 
otli(T  alternative  was  lell  but  victory  or  death.  After  a  close  and  deadly  con- 
test of  some  minuti's,  the  Indians  were  routed  with  severe  loss. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

CoNfiur.fss  makes  an  appnrpriation  for  rarnjinir  on  the  war — Remarks  in  ike  SemU 
of  iht.  Vnitrd  States  on  the  rear  irit/i  the  Sfminohs — Debate  in  the  house  of  re/n^ 
srnlatins  on  the  lull  for  the  rtliif  of  the  inhabitants  of  Floritla — Jittaek  on  WM 
Vrrtlis  at  ilrijanCs  Ferry — (.iinrrai  (iolued's  campaiffn  in  Florida — Fights  tkt 
lndi"n.s  on  the  Ouithlaromhw — ll'S  cunfinncc  with  Osckoi.  \. — Resijfnji  kit  eom^ 
nuindj  and  htin.s  thr  omntnj — (.'o/.tain  Allison's  skinnish — Thn  chief  OrcHiz 
IJn.i.Y  killnl — Sitirf  of  Camp  Mt'I.(mi>rt  —  (irrat  .snfjcrings  of  its  tfarrison — Iklif- 
f.rrd  Inj  Captain  Jlcad — Tht  chitf  Mad  Wolf  .slain. 

TowAUDs  the  dose  of  the  preceding;  chapter,  notice  was  taken  of  the  delay 
in  eon«;ress,  and  by  the  execntiv<»  of  the  nation,  to  agitate  tbe  subject  of  ihii 
war.  At  lenijth  Mr.  If'cbsfer  of  the  s^-nate,  from  tbe  connnitteo  on  tioance, 
ivported,  without  amendmiMit,  a  bill  making  further  apprnpriatiou  for  wip- 
j)ressing  hostilities  with  the  Seminole  Indians,  and  asked  for  its  immediate 
consideration,  as  the  state  of  tbe  country  reqnireil  its  ])a8sago  with  the  ulmoft 
des|Mitch.  The  amoimt  of  the  appropriation  was  500,000  doll{ir»i,  and  the  bill 
was  |)assed  after  sonuj  explanatory  remarks;  which  remarks,  a.s  ihey  not  only 
si't  the  aftiiirs  of  the  war  forth  as  they  wen*  known  in  Washington  at  that 
period,  but  discover  to  us  something  by  which  we  can  judge  who  has  lieen  in 
fault  there,  shall  here  be  laid  before  the  reader. 

"Mr.  Cte?/ said  he  should  be  glad  to  bear  the  communications  from  the 
departments  read,  in  order  to  see  whether  they  gave  any  account  of  the 
causes  of  this  war.  No  doubt,  he  wdd,  whatever  may  have  Ijeen  the  causea^ 
it  was  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  itself,  by  all  the  fiossible  moapi 
within  our  power.  But  it  was  a  condition,  altogether  witliout  precffdenl,  in 
which  the  countrj'  was  now  placcfl.  A  war  was  raging  with  the  most  ran- 
corous violence  within  our  oorders;  congress  had  been  in  session  ncariy 
two  months,  during  which  time  this  conflict  was  raging  ;  yet  of  llic  causes  of 
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tlie  \i'ar,  how  it  was  produced,  if  tlio  fault  was  on  one  side  or  on  both  Kides, 
in  short,  what  had  U^^hted  up  tho  torch,  coiiirn\<s  was  alto«rctht'r  uninfoniiod, 
and  uu  in<|uiry'  on  the  t$uhjcct  had  hcen  made  hy  cither  hranch  (if  the  h^gis- 
latiire.  He  .slioidd  ht:  glad,  he  said,  if  tiu!  chairman  of  the  (romniittec*  on 
finunoc,  or  of  tln^  conimiitee  on  Indian  allairs,  or  any  one  else,  would  tell  hiin 
how  this  war  had  hurst  forth,  and  what  >\erc  its  causes,  and  to  whom  the 
blame  ttf  it  wa;^  to  be  charired. 

••Mr.  JVihsUr  replied,  that  he  could  not  )j^\\v.  any  answer  to  the  senator 
from  Kentucky.  It  wasas  min'li  ■'■  ••laiicr  nf  .<urpns«?  to  him,  as  tnauv  oii'.>. 
that  nil  oiiii'ial  conuijunicaiion  li.'u  *  n  niihlt*  to  i'<Mi^'ri->s  uf  tin-  ^:lUM^'^  of 
the  war.  All  lur  knew  f)n  tlu'  .-•. -^TCt  lie  had  jjrallirred  fruni  tlie  jja/.itti's. 
The  ctinununicatioiis  ^nnw  the  departmi>nls  sjinke  <if  tin*  war,  as  a  war  grow- 
ing out  of  the  relations  between  the  Indians  and  thi>  ^'nvirmnent  of  the  ('. 
States,  and  <rave  no  reason  to  suppose?  that  it  had  its  origin  in  any  cpiarre! 
with  the  citi/ens.  It  proliid)ly  ^rew  (jut  of  the  attempts  to  remove  thesi; 
Indians  beyond  the  Mississipjii.  A<'e*iniiiip  to  the  latest  ae*'(»un;s,  the  country 
between  Tallahasst't^  and  St.  Au;>u.sline  was  overrun  by  hostile  Indiiuis,  and 
the  communication  b«'t\veeu  I li(t>e  plar(>s  wa.H  inti  rrupied.  The  view  taken 
bv  the  'gentleman  I'mm  Keniuckv  wa^  uiidoidtledlv  lli«-  true  one.  Hut  the 
war  raires,  the  entMuy  is  in  I'oree,  and  the  a<<Mnmt>  of  tin  ir  ravai^t  s  are  <lis- 
tistriMis.  The  e.\iH'Uti\i'  government,  has  ask«  d  tor  the  niean^  ot'  .>uppre>sing 
tiio.se  hostilities,  and  it  was  entirely  proper  thai  the  hill  should  pass. 

"  Mr.  JUtiie  expressed  his  rogn*t  that  he  could  add  nothing  to  the  informa- 
tion friven  on  this  subject,  lie  knew  nothing  of  the  cause  of  th(5  war,  if  it 
conuneiicod  in  any  local  quarrel  or  not.  It  was  the  object  of  the  govermnent 
tu  n'Uiove  these  Indians  to  the  west  side  of  the  .Mississippi,  and  he  was  appre- 
hensive that  the  diificulty  had  arisen  out  m^  this  measure.  lie  had,  however, 
no  information,  which  wils  not  in  the  possession  of  every  other  senator.  He 
woei  for  the  bill. 

**3Ir.  Benton  said  he  was  nls«)  ignonuit  of  the  causes  of  the  war.  Some 
years  ago,  he  said,  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs.  At 
that  time  these  Indians  in  Florida  were  in  a  state  of  starvation  ;  thev  would 
not  work,  anil  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  Imj  fed  by  tin*  U.  rifates,  or 
they  must  sul)sist  on  the  plunder  of  our  citizens.  Tiiese  Indians  are  a  very 
bacl  tnl)e,  as  their  very  name  signifies,  the  word  Scminoltj  in  Indian,  being, 
^wild  runaieay  Indians.'^  They  wen?  therefore  consid(;red  a  Uul  race.  It  Wiw 
obviously  the  best  jiolicy  to  remove  lin*se  Indians  to  a  place  where  they  would 
be  able  to  obtain  plenty." 

When  the  bill  for  die  n.'licf  of  the  distn.'sscd  inhabitants  of  Florida  was  lu'h>re 
the  house  of  representatives,  which  was  noticed  in  our  last  chapter,  the  follow- 
ing intcrtrsting  deluitM  arose  upon  it,  which  shall  be  laid  before  the  reader,  for 
the  same  reasons  which  caused  tin;  rtMuarks  in  tht;  senate  to  be.  given  above. 

"The  n'solution  having  been  twice  read,  the  house,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
WhUtj  agn;ed  to  consider  it  now. 

"Mr.  #r.  sjuil  that  ho  woiiUl  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  house  further  than 
to  say,  that  in  East  Florida,  five  hundred  families  wen:  driven  from  their 
homes,  and  had  had  their  possessions  th'stroyed  in  the  progress  of  a  wai*, 
which  had  conimeiiccil  in  cons4Mpicnc(^  of  n.'lations  lM>tween  tlie  Indians  anil 
this  government,  ami  with  which  the  sutfenng  inhabitants  of  tlixit  country 
have  hod  notliing  to  do. 

"Appropriations  hiul  frequently  lN.H>n  made  to  succor  Indians  when  in  cir- 
cumstances of  distress,  and  he  hoped  that  no  memlN;r  of  the  hr>use  would 
object  to  the  mioption  of  the  resolution  for  the  succor  of  our  own  citizen.^. 

"Mr.  Granger  of  New  York  rosi?  and  said, — Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  little 
ofasen'atiou  I  iiavo  had  of  men  and  tliin^rs,  I  have  learned  that  precedent  is 
often  used  to  restrain  our  generous  impulses,  but  seldom  to  impel  us  to  gen- 
erous action.  In  the  little  time  I  have  Ihh^ii  hen%  I  have  not  Ihien  so  much 
gratified  with  any  thing  that  has  occurred,  as  I  have  at  th(^  prompt  manner  in 
which  this  liouso  has  stepped  forward  to  provide  means  lor  carrying  on  the 
war  in  Florida.  Whilst  we  have  Ix^en  witliout  any  official  information  from 
the  executive  department  of  government — whilst  the  ncws|viperB  have  been 
discusBiug  the  question,  whether  censure  should  rest  ujion  one  of  the  depart- 
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liKi.i  ,  ■  :   \:\'.-iii  i]\v  (.otniimmliDg  officer  in  Florida,  this  house  and  the  other 
liHiiu'li  i-l'  till-  If^islatiin'  have  stepped  forward  to  sustain  this  war,  oltliotigh 
no  rrcjuisii'mn  has  hren  iiiatlc  by  the  chief  iimgistnite  of  the  nation.    Sir  f 
rejoifi.'  that  tin. y  have  done  so. 
. "  ^Ir.  Cambnh  nfr  rose  to  ex]ilaiii,  and  Mr.  Granger  yielded  the  floor. 

"  iVFr.  CamhrcUng  said,  that  great  injustice  had  Ix-en  done  in  the  newiK|)apen 
to  tht;  conduct  pursu< d  hy  the  departments.  The  coniinittce  of  ways  and 
UK-aus  had  been  furnished  with  the  first  coniinunication  on  which  they  acted 
bv  the  scereiarv  of  war.  Tln-y  next  dav  n^ceived  a  Rjcond  cominunicaiion 
with  all  the  documents  relatin<r  to  the  Indian  war,  and  which  contained  ill 
the  iidbruiation  that  was  requisite.  Th(^  documents  had  not  gone  forth  to  the 
)ublic — which  was  an  extraordinary  circumstiuice.  Thi»v  ceilainlv  were  sent 
>y  the  coruniitti.'C  to  this  hduse,  and  ou<(ht  to  have  accompanied  the  bill  and 
been  printed  and  sent  to  the  senate.  If  they  had,  the  erroneous  inipre-ission  as 
to  tlie  n.'ini-sness  of  t lie  department,  or  the  executive,  would  not  have  ifooe 
into  the  ncrwspapi.Ts.  It  w.'ls  not  tlu;  fault  of  the  executive,  or  of  the  couuiiitiee 
on  ways  and  means,  that  this  had  not  been  done. 

"Mr.  Gran^fr  n\sumed.  If  the  ^rentlenian  had  listened  to  nie  a  little  longer, 
he  wi)uld  hav«»  discovered  that  I  intended  no  censure  on  tluj  executive ;  but  as 
he  has  chosen  to  challenire  me  to  speak,  I  do  say  that  the  history  of  this  nation 
can  present  nothiiijj^  like  the  silence  which  has  existed  on  this  subject  I  do 
8iiy  that  whilst  tiiis  hall  has  been  ringing  with  niaudits  upon  one  adniiiii^tn- 
tion,  and  wliilst  we  have  l)»Mrn  called  upon  day  after  day  to  hunt  up  the 
l>ones  of  dead  quarrels  here — whilst  your  tMUtlcmcnts  have  been  laid  waste 
and  desolate,  no  communication  has  l>een  made  to  this  house  as  a  branch  of 
the  government.  Wliatever  information  you  have,  even  upon  the  geiitlemaD^ 
own  showing,  is  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  war  to  the  chairman  of  tlie 
comnuttce  of  ways  and  means. 

"Mr.  Cumbreknfr,    That  letter  contained  all  that  was  necessary. 

"  Mr.  Granirer  c(uitinucd  :  .Sir,  I  repeat  that,  with  a  war  known  to  exist  ra 
this  countr\ ,  we  have  been  occupied  in  htniting  up  the  possibility,  not  only 
of  a  war  which  might  take;  place  hereafter  with  a  ioreign  nation,  but  also  to 
discover  whether  a  war  was  last  year  likely  to  have  existed. 

"  We  have  war  enough  upon  our  hands  to  take  care  of.  The  war-cry  is  up 
in  th(!  woods;  the  tomahawk  glitters  in  the  sunl)eain;  the  scnl[ung-knife is 
urgi'd  to  its  «Tuel  «luty  ;  the  llower  of  yoin*  chivalry  is  strewed  along  tilie  plain, 
and  yet  every  de|mrtmi.'nt  of  this  administration  is  as  duud)  as  the  bleeding 
victims  of  iliis  inghtrious  contest. 

"In  legislating  for  a  sudering  people,  I  want  no  precedent  but  that  which 
my  Creator  has  implanted  in  my  bosom.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  stand  liere 
with  the  sympathies  of  nur  nature  chillifd  and  frozen  by  the  mere  force  of  the 
oath  which  we  have  taken;  I  da  not  believe  that  our  duty  requires  diatwe 
should  l»e  thus  cliiHed  and  iVozen.  1  iR-lieve  that  the  existence  of  this  goveni- 
nient  depemls  upon  its  extending  its  fostering  hand  to  the  unfortunate  when- 
ever it  can  be  done  within  the  limits  of  the  constitution.  Kspecially  should 
this  be  the  c:tse,  where  tin*  suffiTers  reside  within  a  territorj',  and  have  no 
state  government  to  whij'h  they  can  look  for  succor. 

"Such  is  the  true  course  to  lie  pui-sued  in  this  nation ;  and  then  our  people 
will  feel  that  they  are  indeed  mcjmlx'i's  of  one  common  family,  and  that, 
whilst  they  l)ear  equal  biu'dens,  they  are  the  equal  recipients  of  the  botioQr 
and  protectiiin  of  the  government. 

**(>n  motion  of  Mr.  Ifhite,  the  resolution  was  rca<l  a  third  time  and  passed." 

We  have  now  to  rt^turn  to  the  recital  of  wiu-like  operations.  About  the 
middle  of  Januar}',  great  alarm  spi-eiid  through  the  confines  of  Georgia,  that 
the  (.^-eek  Indians  were  indmdying  in  various  parts  of  tlieir  country,  and  the 
utmost  consternation  prevailed.  On  the  23  January,  it  lieing  reported  at 
Columbus,  that  the  Indians  were  in  force  at  Bryant's  Ferry,  15  miles  bek>w 
that  place,  a  company  of  whites,  consisting  of  alx)ut  20  or  30  men,  under 

a)tain  /ra/5on,  marched  down  upon  discovery.  Tliey  discovered  30  or  40 
ians,  some  of  whom  had  rifles,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  done^ 
or  intended,  any  mischief.  However,  the  whites  pursued  tliem,  and  prettf 
soon  a  firing  commenced,  and,  though  of  short  duration,  two  were  killed  oo 
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each  siilo,  nml  tin*  whites  wen*,  ilrivcii  from  tlio  j^roiiiul,  Jiaviiii:  .ki»v«  ral  of 
their  tininlMT  woiiikIimI. 

T|j»'  iH'Xl  oprrntioiis  n^  iiii|i<)rt:iiirf.'  wen*  tln»s«'  iK-twi-i-n  lln-  forcrs  nmlfr 
General  (inims  anil  Osnohi,  ainl  iijinii  ila?  tiii'iii(»rabii.'  OnitliN'roiM'hr c.  (inx- 
enil  Oithun  was  iipmi  a  tour  of  inspi'Otinn  ami  duty,  \N)i(.'ii  In*  tiist  Icariicil  that 
Berioiis  (li.**tnrI>aiuTs  liail  cK'ciirn'd  ln'!\vi'<«ii  iIk*  whiiis  ami  Sfininol  «.  Thif 
was  alKiiii  thi*  15  January,  and  tin.'  ^I'lnTal  was  arriM-d  at  \»  \v  Orlrair.s.  llis 
pn'\ioiis  ln'ad-iiiiarlrr<  liad  Im'imi  at  .Mcmplii.^,  in  Ti'HIh^^jt.  fir  ilM-nlJ-rt' 
calli'fl  oFi  tin;  governor  of  Louisiana,  to  Ija\<'  a  l»ody  of  vnluntf-crs  in  readiness 
for  military  serviee,  and  .•*{  t  out  liiins.'lf  iininedialcjv  for  the  r^ri-n*'  ol'iuisiilitie.s. 
At  Pensacola  he  foinid  some  vt'.^si'Is  of  war,  inider  (.'nmmodnres  DaUaa  and 
Bolhn^  anil  CapTain  //<'>/>,  who  had  ain-ady  <*oimM«*neei|  <»p«'ration<:  in  the 
iiciuhborliond  of  Tampa  JSay,  and  otin-r  adjure  nt  inlrts.  C'olnntd  Tu'li^i:^^  had 
berii  onlenMl  to  ren-ive  into  s."r\ie«'  eiirlit  (*ompain('>  of  v<ihnit«ers,  to  hr  rai.srd 
by  tJu?  iii»vi'rnor  «»f  Koni-iana,  and  the  re^ndar  I'nree  at  l5aton  Konire,  New 
Orleans,  and  onur  stations  in  the  immediaii*  vieinity  ol*  .Nfw  ( )rli%'in.><,  and  to 
holil  himstdt'  in  readines>  for  a  mov(*meni  towards  Tampa.  This  foreu  ron- 
aistnd  of  alNUit  1 100  nun. 

That  no  tinn-  >hoiiId  he  lost,  (Jeneral  flahvs  retnrned  immediattdy  to  New 
Orleans  (about  *2ti  Januan  ),  and,  on  tin*  I  Febriiarv,  was  mid«r  way  a«rain  for 
Florida,  with  his  forres  or^ani/.i'd.  lie  arrivj'd  at  Tampa,  with  his  forces,  in 
thn»e  Menm-boats,  <in  the  !Mh,  and,  on  the  J.'Jlli  be;:;m  to  proeeed  into  the  In- 
dian country,  llis  first  mnMMin'ol  was  to  tin-  east,  t-n  the  Alatia  Kiver,  having 
understood  there  had  }»een  a  lijirht  in  that  dire<*tion,  near  Fort  Brooke,  between 
the  lioMilo  and  friendly  Indians;  but  allcr  two  days,  no  enemy  bein:^  di.srov- 
cr»'d,  the  liin' of  mareh  wa-;  alten-d  ibr  l-'ort  Kini:.  (i«'neral  Utiinfs'siiruxy  had 
but  ten  <la\s'  nuii'ns;  but,  by  a<I\iees,  h«'  wa>  a.<>nred  that  there  Wits  pl«;nty  at 
Fort  Kin;:. 

On  the  *iO  F^'!^nIarv,  the  army  ]>a«>sed  Major  Ihvlts  Oital  field,  f»n  whieJi 
was  fonnd  HMJ  nn  n,  all  of  wlmm  they  deeentl>  interred.  All  the  ollieers  who 
fell  in  that  dis-istrons  tight  were  identitied,  and,  what  was  v<t\  Pinarkable, 
evrr\' man  was  aceounted  for;  but  what  strnek  every  one  with  the  ;Lfreaie.st 
BUrpn.se,  was,  that  the  dead  were  in  no  insianee  pillap'd  ;  artieles  thf;  most 
e6t4;emed  by  s:iva'r«'S  w  I're  nntonrhrd  ;  the  ollie«'rs'  bo.«*«»m-pins  ix-niaiiied  in 
their  plares;  tlieir  watrhes  were  fdund  in  their  poekrts,  and  mone\,  in  silver 
and  pfdd,  wsis  left  t<»  deeay  with  its  owujt, — a  l«*.>«on  to  all  the  world — a  te.<ti- 
mony  that  tlie  Indians  are  not  fi<:hting  for  plmid«*rl — nay,  they  an*  tij^Iitinir 
for  tlieir  ri:;hts,  their  conntrv,  their  homes,  their  very  e\i.*-tenee  I  Tin-  arms 
and  animnnition  wen'  all  that  had  been  taken,  except  the  uniform  <'o;it  of 
Major  />«(/*». 

On  the  t>i  February,  the  army  arriveil  at  Fort  Kinp,  mnrb  to  the  tt«(rei\'ibl«; 
suqiriseof  th«'  parrison,  wbieh  it  had  liem  reported  was  eui  iilfby  tin*  Indians. 
Owinjr  to  the  «*ountr\*s  beinif  in  ]iosses^i»»n  of  the*  Indian?.,  no  supplies  ha«l 
arrived  ;  niul,  thi^  next  day,  a  troop  (»f  horse  was  despatched  to  Fort  Drane, 

gl  miles  north-west,)  in  ho])es  tf»  obtain  further  supplii's.  Tiny  rrtunied  the 
,  but  with  only  s«vin  day-**  additional  rations.  'JVi  tbi>  they  j'.i!d«(l  two  ilavs' 
mon*  at  Fort  KiuL'.  The  L'«iu'ral  sran-elv  knew  what  eour.^'  next  to  take;  but 
he  finally  eoneluded  to  move  <lown  the  Ouiihleeooehee,  over  CJen«ral  Clincfi's 
battle-*rround,  and  so  to  Tain|ia,  thinkimr  surh  n  route  mii^ht  bring  liim  in 
contnet  with  the  main  body  of  the  Indians.  Aeeordinply  the  army  Uioved,  on 
the  2(>th,  tVom  Fort  Kin<r,  and,  at  two  o^  lork  on  the  fi7th,  arri\ed  at  (It  neral 
CKnr/i'*  rrossinjr- place.  Here,  while  (!.\aminin^  and  sounding  the  river,  the 
Indians  tin.'d  upon  th<Mn,  and  set  up  a  fierce  war-cry  ;  liut  tln*ir  numbers  were 
not  suiiicient  to  make  any  material  imju'cssion,  alihotigh  they  contiinied  the 
fight  lc)r  about  half  an  hour.  Thi>  whites  loM  one  killed,  and  eight  wounded. 
On  the  ^Htb,  the  army,  liavinir  resumed  its  march,  was  again  attacked,  al)out 
two  miles  trom  its  foruMT  position,  and  a  fin*  was  kept  up  about  half  of  the 
day.  At  the  commencement  of  the  a<'tion,  Lieut<'nant  Izard,  of  the  United 
States  drufi^onii,  IMI,  mortally  wonnd<>d.  In  the  courses  of  the  fight,  another 
was  killed,  and  two  wounded.  In  the  evening,  express  was  .sent  to  Fort 
Prane,  with  directions  for  the  commanding  otViccr  to  march  down  with  a 
#>rcc  upon  the  opi>06ite  side  of  the  Ouitlilccoochee,  and  tlius  come  upon  the 
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rear  of  tlic  Indians :  wliicli  movrnient,  should  it  succeed,  it  wa?  hoped,  would 

/i  nisi  I  the  wur. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ^>th,  no  Indians  were  to  \}q  seen ;  but  the  general  dU 
not  rol.'iv  his  |>n>cantions.  A  party  was  pre|Kiring  tinilior  and  canoes  for  cnMi* 
ing  th«'  rlv'-r,  wIumi,  nhmit  {)  oVh>ck,  they  were  sharply  fircrd  upon,  and,  atdw 
p:uii"  liriM',  thi*  rMiranipini  lit  \va^  attacked  u|>on  every  side,  but  that  towardi 
th<'  rivor.  TIj:'  Indians  nowsienird  ingn*at  force,  (J2  or  1500,  as  was  sup|x>sed,) 
havinir  h;'iii  colliM'tin;:,  from  all  cpiarters,  since  the  fight  on  the  previous  day. 
Tht  y  rniitinned  the  i-ontcst  two  hnnrs,  in  whicii  time  one  man  was  killed  aod 
rV{  \\oniid«'<|.  .\inoii*r  the  latter  was  the  general  himself, — a  rifle  ball  having 
pasx'd  fhroiiirh  i.is  lower  lip.  knnrkcd  out  one  tooth,  and  damaged  two  othPRw 
Wln'ii  it  was  foinid  that  tiie  irenerdl  was  wounded,  liis  companions  exprussed 
nnirh  rt'iiroi ;  hut  he  talked  oi'  it  as  a  mutter  of  small  monieiit ;  said  **itivas 
very  unkiml  in  the  raseals  to  take  away  a  tooth  which  he  valued  so  higblv." 

On  ifc()unoitrnn«r  the  (^nemy  s  jrround,  after  lie  had  fled,  Gmnes*9  men  foiuid 
one  of  rhf'ir  <l(>ad,  u  hicli  had  hiM>n  dragged  a  considerable  distance  and  left 
nnlnirif  il,  from  which  circumstance  they  conjectured  he  had  fled  in  baste. 
His  rillf*  had  hn^cn  taken  away,  hut  he  was  found  to  be  well  provided  with 
ammunition,  having  jilcuty  of  powder  and  sixty  bullets.  The  place  of  this 
attack  6V»*/ir.»  called  Catiip  hard. 

The  llijriif  nf  the  Indians  was  no  security  for  their  not  appearing  again;  for, 
on  th«-  *i«l  nf  .Man-h,  they  returni'd,  and  commenced  pouring  in  their  :«hnt  upoo 
the  whites,  which,  at  inter\a]s,  they  continued  to  do  initil  the  5t!i.  Meantime 
all  of  their  |)n)visions  wer«'  exhausted,  and  they  began  the  slaughter  of  thfir 
iiorses  to  sustain  lit*>.  Hut  it  is  said  that,  during  all  this  time,  no  one  was  lieard 
to  munnm'  or  com|»lain. 

On  the  night  of  the  5th,  about  10  o'clock,  a  call  was  heard  from  the  wood^ 
nn«l  some  ouv  n  <|ii(  -te«l  a  jiarley.  On  the  ollieer  of  the  guardV  demanding  wliat 
w:is  wanted,  it  was  answered  that  the  Indians  were  tired  of  lighting,  and  wisbeil 
for  peace.  The  general  *»nl.'red  the  oIVumt  of  the  giuinl  to  answor,  that  if  the  In- 
dians wi>hcd  to  ir«  at,  to  send  a  messenger  the  nir.xt  morning,  with  ii  while  fla^ 
and  he  shouM  «'om«'  aiid  gi»  in  safety.  He  replied,  "very  well,"  and  addeflthat 
**ln'  d'  sired  tti  h.i\:'  a  friendly  talk,  and  l<»  shake  hands."  Aceorrlingly,  on  the 
morniiiL'' (»f  till*  (ith.  nhout  'V(){)  Indians  filed  out  from  the  riviM*.  and  took  a 
poHiioii  in  the  rear  <»f  the  whitt  s,  about  500  yards  off.  They  expfcted  uotiiiiig 
n«»w  hut  a  most  hloodv  coutest,  suppo-^ing  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  to  Ik 
cnric*  ;jl' il  iii  a  ue:L"-h!i()riiig  liannnocrk.  liolli  parties  remained  a  short  ti.'nc  in 
hu>p.riye,  r.icli  douhiiiig  what,  tlu*  other  would  {h».  At  length,  ««ip  or  tu"0 
a«lvarii'iil  wiihiri  hailing  disianc",  and,  being  joined  with  otln.*rs,  rei»tMUed  wlwl 
htsd  he  n  said  t!ie  niirhi  hrlnre.  The  ireneral  now  sent  out  to  them  a  staff 
officer,  and  tlie\  luld  him  they  did  not  wish  to  fight  any  more,  but  re<jut*t«il 
th.'if  the  army  should  witln'raw  from  the  Ouithlecooehee.  Osreola  was  at  thf 
head  of  the  huli;Mi  deputation.  AVIien  the  ofticer  who  had  met  the  Indiam 
report"«l  thi<  talk  to  (iain(t\  he  ordered  him  to  retimi  to  Osreola^nini  to  inform 
him,  in  the  plainest  terms,  that  tliey  would  he  sulKlued,  that  a  large  force  was 
on  the  way  into  their  ctjuntrv,  and  that,  unless  they  subnntted,  over\'  Indian 
found  in  arms  would  h(>  shot.  When  this  was  connnunicated  to  the  Iiidiaoii, 
they  snid  they  would  go  and  hold  a  eouncil,  and  would  meet  them  again  in  the 
afternoon.  The  mt'eting  in  tin*  afternoon,  accordingly,  took  plare,  and  tlie 
Indians  urged  what  they  had  >aid  in  the  morning,  and  added  that  they  had 
lo«.t  many  of  their  m«*n  by  death  an<l  wounds,  and  were  linnl  of  the  war;  Imt 
as  their  governor  (as  thc\  stUed  .Micmwpi/)  was  not  then*,  they  must  tlrsi  con- 
sult him,  and  a>ked  to  Unxo.  the  war  susiM'iuled  imtil  ho  could  be  consulted. 
They  were  told  tliat  if  they  would  cea>e  Ironi  acts  of  hostility,  go  south  of  tlie 
Ouithlacoochee,  and  attend  a  eouncil  when  calle«l  upon  by  the  United  Staiea 
eommi>sioners,  thi*y  should  not  In;  niolesttMl.  This  they  agreed  to,  and,  at  the 
same  mom<Mit,  ileneral  (VtiHi  came  upon  the  main  body  of  the  Indians,  and 
they  all  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  probably  concluding  thi"*  was  a 
stnitagcm  which  thi^  whifi's  had  prepanul  to  cut  them  olT.  Clinrk  came  with 
500  men  and  suppli«'s,  which  wa-*  doubtless  more  agreeable  to  the  staning 
anny,  than  won  a  treaty  with  (hnohu 

The  Indians  seem  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  Gen* 
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enil  Gaim'S*8  nriny ;  fiu*,  during  ilie  iutt.'rvic;w  wiili  Osciola^  lie  nski-il  Imw  llioy 
were  otribr  pnivisiujiSfniid  wIkui  tlicy  inld  him  tlH'v  lind('ti()n<i[li,  iit>  ^lionk  Iiin 
bead,  siiyin^r,  "  It  is  not  so;  you  liavr  noiliin'r  to  ful ;  luil,  il'vou  will  roini'  ovit 
the  rivor,  1  will  give  y<iu  two  Ikm'M's,  and  sninc  lirautly."  It  is  tln-n  loiv 
utirpriMUg  tJjut  he  sliould  liavo  hrrii  now  a>kini;  lor  pi-aro.  Ft  sliow?,  Iiowiivpr, 
that  he  was  well  awart*  of  tlio  ho|M'lrs.<nt >>  of  lii<  <'asi« ;  and,  alllnuiuli  he  was 
iibltt  to  deal  with  (ii'ni-ral  6W/i»'.*,  lie  larly  krn'w  <»f  iln-  ajiproai'h  **{'  (it  neral 
C/tncA,  and  it  was,  probably,  on  Iiis  gainiii;^  that  knowtrdii^i',  lliat  In'  concluded 
ti>  80(»  what  kind  of  Icnns  could  be  gnt  <jf  the  whiles,  a.^  tlu*  allair^  of  war 
tlicn  stood. 

OeniTul  Gaims,  having  t  ra  ns  fr  n*' d  hi-J  coniniaii<l  to  (leni-ial  Clinch^  \.\\  for 
New  Orleans  about  the  \)  .March,  and  G'i'ner.d  Cli/n/i  proceeijrd  with  his 
iiuited  forces  to  Fort  J)rane.  A  negrti  spy,  \\ho  had  been  >ent  among  lh«! 
hostile  Indians,  from  (.'am])  I/ard,  soon  after  retm-neil,  and  confirmed  the 
lieaeeablo  intentions  of  the  duels:  they  told  him,  tliat  in  tla'ir  \ari(Mis  skir- 
iiiislies  with  (jieneral  daiiirx  on  tlii*  Ouithlncooehr  ihey  had  lost  *i()  men.  Of 
the  whites  but  5  were  killed,  ami  00  wounded.  It  is  nither  uncommon  that 
tlicfii  sliiudd  b(>so  great  a  disproportion  between  tlu;  slain  of  the  partitas,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  Indians  almost  ill  ways  fought  from  coverts. 

On  lh«  1)  Mairh,  Captain  ^Hlwrn  of  tin*  riorida  \olunteerH  bail  a  skirmi>h 
near  his  camp,  not  far  from  Fort  Jtmoke.  He  routed  the  Indians,  whom  he 
judgi^d  to  be  a  thousfuid  stn»ng,  and  took  considerable  pluiuier.  Hence,  not- 
witltstimdhig  the  Indians  were  Hipposed  U*  (h-sire  peace,  skirmishes  continiied. 
And  on  the  *^i  March,  a  compan\  of  voluntiM-rs  were  attacked  about  six  miles 
from  Volusia,  in  which  the  u bites  lu>t  time  men  killed,  and  six  wounded, and 
the  Indians  five  or  six.  Among  ihe  latter  was  their  <*hief,  called  Oiulicv  liUhf^  or 
BUtv  Hicks.     II*'  was  found  the  day  alb-r  the  tight,  concealed  in  somi!  brush. 

AlMjut  the  .")  April,  Mnjor  Mcl^mon^  by  onler  of  (icneral  .SVo//,  tix»k  a 
position  on  the  Ouithlacoochee,  and  erected  a  block-house,  which  was  called 
Camp  McLemore.  Hen*,  about  >10  ummi,  fir  removed  into  the  heart  of  the 
Indian  country,  were  to  remain  until  relieved  by  tlii^  (General,  or  iMajor 
McLcmore,  wlio,  it  ap[)ears,  aller  establishing  the  post,  immediately  |ei\  it. 
This  small  force  sei'ins  to  have  arrixd  here  at  a  most  foitunait.*  time,  ibr  it 
was  four  davs  bflbre  they  wire  dise(»\ered  by  the  Indians,  and  during  this 
^ ^     lad  eompleteil  a  block-house  for  their  proteciiun. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  credited  that  this  little  company  of  men,  sent  here  by 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  armv,  should  hv  \v\\  without  the  means  of 
C8ca]ie  in  extremity  of  circumstances,  and  no  way  ki'pt  open  by  which  their 
situation  frcun  time  to  time  might  be  known;  such,  however,  was  the  case,  and 
for  alK)nt  six  weeks  nothing  was  heard  of  them.  They  had  not  been  provided 
with  provisions  for  more  than  tw<»  we»-ks,  and  it  was  the?  geneiiil  impression 
of  every  one  that  Ihey  had  all  perished  by  famiui;  or  the  hands  of  the 
Indians*. 

The  following  account  of  tin'  siege  of  Camp  ^McLemore  by  Dr.  Latvmice, 
surgeon  lliere  at  the  time,  shall  be  giv«'n  in  his  own  words: — *»  We  had  jiLnt 
completed  building  the  b]ock-li(»use,  and  dug  out  a  spring  near  tlit»  eilge  of  the 
fori,  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  lUh  of  April,  at  a  little  before  dawn  of  day, 
we  won;  attacked  by  the  Indians,  w  ho  had  encom[)assed  us  on  three  siih's,  and 
were  in  numlM.*r  alwnit  I'lO  «»r  *iCO.  The  cng;igement  lasted  one  hour  and 
three  quarters,  when  tln*y  i'ound  out,  to  their  sorrow,  that  our  reception  was 
not  only  too  warm,  but  that  they  had  ventured  too  ne:u'  us  without  due  reilec- 
tion.  On  the  next  day,  we  had  one  man  killed  on  his  post  by  an  Indian  rifle, 
fired  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  On  the  15  April,  we  wen?  attacked 
by  a  Imdy  of  the  savages  who  had  completely  surr«)unded  us,  and  whose  num- 
ber we  computed  at  4  to  500,  though  we  have  since  heard  that  PoivcU  had 
1000  to  1500  of  them.  This  was  tin*  hottest  engagement  we  bad  during  our 
stay  on  the  Ouithlacoochee.  They  fired  their  guns  by  hundre<ls  at  the  same 
moment  at  oflr  block-house,  and  succeeded  in  taking  our  only  means  of 
escafK^,  our  boiit — which  th<*y  took  down  the  rivei-  and  destroyed  niU't  the 
battle.  The  engagement  continued  two  hours  and  45  minutis,  and  we  had 
three  men  slightly  woun<led. 

<*Ou  the  24th,  we  had  a  very  severe  battle,  in  which  they  disj>la}ed  their 
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ingenuity  hy  shootinf^  firc-airows  on  firc  upon  the  roof  of  the  house,  which 
destroyed  tin*  n>of  and  left  us  exposed  to  t!ic  inclemency  of  thi;  weather. 
This  arn»\v-flriri«r  was  }K»rfonned  hy  2()  of  their  men,  whilst  about  3  to  500 
used  llieir  puis  ^X^'  had,  on  this  occasion,  two  or  three  of  our  men  wounded. 
We  probahly  killed  10  or  50  of  the  Indians.  Tlie  night  after  the  Imttle,  wc 
heard  tin  ir  elii.-f  hail  ns,  and  wiy,  "that  he  was  going  away  in  the  moniing, 
and  wduld  nouhli!  ns  no  nionv'  He  kept  his  promise  very  well,  though  ht 
did  givr  us  i\\nm{  100  giuis  the  next  morning,  en;  he  left.  Our  captain,  HoUo- 
iiunif  was  kilied  on  tin.'  »l  May,  wiulst  endeavoring  to  fortify  and  strengthru 
our  pnsitiuri.  Tli:*  Indians  eoutiniied  to  give  us  a  passing  shot,  from  50  to 
100  guns,  every  fiv<*  or  six  days,  though  he  kept  a  spy  upon  us  at  other  lirm*. 
The  otho(  i"s  Wire  21  days  living  on  corn,  without  sidt  or  meat,  and  the  ujeii 
about  2t?  days." 

It  apjxN'irs  that  the  great  druigor  nf  ascending  the  Ouilhlaconeh'-e,  tog«'t!s#T 
with  the  kiH»wu  eiremustauees  of  the  garri^on,  had  fixed  in  the*  iniri(!s  of  oil 
thosi;  who  were  ahlf  to  lend  them  aid,  that  they  had  been  cut  off;  and  thire- 
fore,  to  ha/ard  any  thing  to  clear  up  this  extremely  doubtful  rase,  wa?  roa- 
si(h>n>d  next  to  crime  itself.  At  length,  the  poor  distressed  haiidtiil  at  Camp 
McL«'mnre,  founcl  among  their  number,  three  that  would  veiitun.^  out  f«ir 
succor,  and  tiny  arrived  at  Tallahassee  in  a  canoe,  about  thi»  IG  April.  This 
circumstance,  in  all  pn.»lmbiliiy,  proved  the  safetv  of  their  fellows,  as  wi-ll  a^ 
th«'iusi?lvrs.  A  «*ompany  was  mnde  up  at  St.  Marlv?,  and  under  Captain  IsrJfh 
Read,  procej'drd  in  a  steani-bo.-.t  tor  the  Ouithlac<ioclu*e  on  tlie  •i'J  May,  jun! 
on  the  2{  took  olVthc  garrison  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

Wliih'  tlH!s«.'  alliui's  wcnr  b(»ing  transacted  on  the  Ouithlacoochep,  a  consid- 
erable ]<)r('e  m.'U'clied  from  \'olusia  to  a  point  on  the  Oklawaha  River,  distnnt 
IJO  ruiles,  ou  their  way  to  Kurt  i^rooke.  The  ri\er  being  higiKr  titan  usii;J, 
till'  force  v»as  obliged  to  halt  to  build  a  bridge  for  the  passage  of  their  rniaion 
and  bairfiage  wagons.  On  the  opposite  side  of  a  lake,  ou  the  left  f»f  the 
detachment,  two  tin's  wen?  soon  discoven*d,  which  it  was  suppo.-ed  were 
i!iad;'  as  signals  by  twt>  parties  of  Indians.  Oilonel  Butler  iininedijiiely  |»n>- 
ceeded  to  cross  over  tin;  rivcT  with  his  battalion,  and  ubeii  Jn;  had  marthf^ 
about  three  mili  s,  some  Jiidiaiis  were  discovered  and  pursued  l»y  the  ailvaiircij 
guard.  CicMiend  Joseph  Shellon  was  iti'  Hiftlera  paity,  wl»»,  being  alitad  of  the 
advaiie(>d  guard,  charged  u])on  one  of  the  Indians,  who  was  in  the  rearuflLe 
retreating  |)arty.  At  about  52.")  paces  from  him,  the  Indian  turin-d,  and  they 
both  levellrd  their  rifles — Shetion  lired  tirst,  and  mortally  wounded  the  hiditm 
in  the  iicM-k,  \\\m  tlu'ii  endeavored  to  make  his  escapi".  Sht^lton  dropped  hid 
gun,  and  rushed  on  him  with  his  jiistoj,  which  missi  d  fu'e  at  five  er  sLv 
paces  from  him.  Thf>  Indian  now  turned  and  shot  Shdiim  in  the  hiji,  aud 
at  the  sam«'  niomi  lit  anotluT  white  came  U])  and  shot  lliir  Indian  in  the  hack, 
and  he  was  immediat«'ly  di'spateln-d.  ^J'h<'  ball  which  eiiti  red  Shdtoti^s  hip 
pn^se^^  rouiid  near  the  spiiii",  and  was  «*ut  out,  and  he  was  n-covcring. 

J  ha\e  Ihm.'ii  particular  in  detailing  this  alfair,  as  the  Indian  who  f  11  in  it, 
])ro\ed  to  be  a  ehief  of  dislinetitm,  known  among  th«;  whites  h^  the  name  of 
M\i>  WoKK,  which  was  ihi'  r.ngli>h  signilieation  of  his  name.  lu  IndiiUi  it 
was  KoiiAiuJo.  Mr  wixa  oi"  Micnnnpy^s  tribe,  and  had  iimler  him  40  or  50 
warriors,  and  was  probably  one  <if  the  leaders  ou  the  Ouithlacoochep,  who 
b-  M^  (It-neral  (iiiincs  m»  long.  His  nanwj  was  given  in  among  them  by  Jilack 
y>i /■/,  as  Co'thnrjo.  It  is  also  to  the  treaty  of  l*ayn('s  Landing,  and  lie  wji» 
one  of  the  Indian  d«-putatioii  who  \isiU'tl  the  countiT  web.i  of  the  Mi^^i^ilippi 
ufiiTwards. 

The  next  day  after  Kohnhajo  was  killed,  Colonel  IhiUtr  and  Goodwin^  with 
a  battalion  of  mounted  men,  wen*  sent  to  reconnoitre  Pihiklikaha,  the  ri.'i»i- 
dvnrc  oi'  Jumpir  iiinl  JMicanopy,  When  they  had  proceeded  altoiit  six  niilea^ 
their  advanei*d  guard  receiviMJ  a  hharp  fin-  from  a  hammock  on  the  left,  Imi 
were  soon  dislodged  hv  a  eliar;:e  trom  the  main  bod  v.  Two  of  the  whites 
wen*  badly  woiindi.'d,  «»ih;  horse  killed,  and  four  wounde«l.  After  another 
consith-rable  swamp-li«,'lit,  in  \\hich  s.veral  were  wounded,  the  army  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Indian  town,  but  it  had  hi  en  deserted  lor  a  long  time.  The/ 
burnt  it,  and  then  proeetuhd  to  Tort  lirooke. 

Au  olKcer  in  Clencrul  ScoWs  army  ut  Tampa  wrote  on  the  15  April: — ^"AU 
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the  militia  will  lo.ivc  iis  l»y  rlii»  90  Mav,  niul  ilio  rr'^ilnrs  will  go  into  summer 
qunrtrrs  at  this  pinro,  Ki*\  Wrst,  Volusia,  Mosquito,  and  on<*  or  two  inon? 
postB  at  tlH>  south.  Without  th(>  ^rrati'st  jrood  luck  nothing  will  hv  dom*  thit* 
■ummcr,  and  tho  war  nuist  Ih*  nMicw(;d  in  thr  autumn." 

AlK)ut  the  tinu*  (r<  iicnd  (Uthirs  W{\  Fort  Drains,  fliincnd  Srail  arrived 
there,  with  instrurtions  to  assuuif  tin*  chifrcorninand  of  thi*  tbrc(?s  in  Florida. 
Since  that  time  the  o^N'ralions  have  In'ou  of  Aot  much  importanee.  AIkmii 
the  20  Mareh,  (^aptam  mtrhmrk  eomnninicatcid  the  following  valuahle 
infc)nnation  respecting  the  hostile  Indiani*,  which  was  given  him  hy  the 
friendly  chief,  Hlack  Dirt,  whose  Indian  name  l*  Tix-k-au'stkh  IIarjo.  lie 
sayH  that  in  the  fights  with  (aenend  Gaines  wen;  tiie  following  chiefs  and 
ni'nrriors,  ^iz. : — Jimi'KR  with  IW),  Assthola  [Osceola]  with  7,  Ai.MirRTU- 
HARJo  with  .*W,  Jaruarto  Cukk  with  «'V),  Carcuar  Toskntsk  (M*rosukee) 
with  170,  Mk<\nop  (jirincipal  chiif )  with  HO,  Abram  (.Vlto)  with  HO,  Wf.f.4 
Flocko  .Mattez  with  70,  Vakharhacjo  with  HIO,  Toskikicar  with  50, 
EciU'A  Mattf.z  with  50,  JI\t  II<»w  Kmattez  with  »*U),  (*harlks  (a  Negro) 
with  .*{,  (-OAiiAiuo  with  I,  and  Topvrlaoef.  with  40. 

There  had  hc-en  nlK)ut  400  Seminoles  colhrcte<l  at  Tump.a,  chiefly  women 
and  children  of  lihck  DirVs  trilM*,  who  wvxa  on  the  V2  April  shipped  oft*  for 
••  beyond  the  Miifi)issip]>i "  by  (jenend  i^oit. 
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Adjutant-General  Mrlutosh  wrote  fmm  Fort  Mitchel,  Alahama,  (on  the 
Chnttahoocliie,  15  miles  ahov**  (^lluMlhus,)  7  May  last,  as  lollows: — "It  has 
just  l'M»en  n»ported  t«)  uie,  that  Col.  Fhurmnj  was  sfiot  dead  hy  tin*  Indians  on 
the  5Ui  instimt,  ahout  15  miles  IhOow  this  post.  I  am  also  irdormrd  that  a 
report  is  currently  circulating  among  the  Creeks,  that  the  Sfminole  Indians 
have  defeated  tiie  whites  in  Florida.  This  report  will  no  doid»t  imlwdden 
them  to  many  acts  of  hostility  that  they  would  not  otherwise  dare  comnut 
A  constant  communication  must  hv.  kept  up  betwei-n  them,  as  the  Cn-eks  are 
conversant  with  every  tnins:iclif)n  that  cmmmu-s  in  Florida.  Marshal,  the  half- 
breed,  s:i\s  he  is  apjirehensive  mischief  will  Ix;  done  hy  the  Indians  l)efon» 
long.  Other  frieiully  Indians  are  of  this  opinion.  Oputhhifohola,  priiu:ipal 
of  the  up[M'r  Cn?eks,  says  he  caimot  keep  his  people  tog.iher,  or  ri'strain 
them.*' 

At  the  same  Umv.  Colonel  hlouniot/  was  killed.  t«'n  others  met  a  like  fate, 
some  of  them  within  12  mihs  of  Ctdumhus,  at  the  Ochee  Hridgi'  on  the  Old 
Federal  Road.  **Thc  Imliaiis  ha\e  entire  iM>sses<ion  of  that  road,  and  all  the 
settlers  have  Hed.  A  train  consisting  of  150  wagons,  with  ahout  150  fugitives, 
on  tlieir  way  to  Columbus,  were  llri'd  u|Mjn,  (»n  the  10  April." 

Up  to  the'  18  May,  at  Augusta,  (Cia.)  it  was  n*ported  that  all  the  southern 
mail  rtiutea  were  in  j»osses.sion  of  tin;  Indians,  except  that  to  Mobile.  The 
day  befon»,  all  tin*  mails  were  brrjught  back.  Colonel  Croicvirs  plantation, 
and  manv  others,  ha<l  been  bm-nt,  and  a  staire  agent  and  two  drivers  liad  been 
killed.  The  govi^rnor  of  fiiorgia  luul  ordered  two  regiments  of  volunteers  to 
take  the  field.  Alxjut  this  time  the  steam-boat  Hyperion  was  attacked  on  her 
passage  up  the  Chatt^dioix^hie,  and  two  pilots  and  one  imssenger  were  killed* 
she  was  ttien  nm  on  shore  on  the  Georgia  side,  and  after  Ijeing  ubaodoned, 

IB  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Indians. 

The  Creek  towns  and  tribes  which  liave  declared  tliemselves  hostile  ore  a 
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{Kirt  of  the  Ocbees,  the  Uitc1ictn.s,  the  Poli-lo-cho-ko-los,  the  So-wok-ko-ki^ 
and  a  jnirt  i)f  the  UiuUuys.  The  principal  chieiii  who  have  sko^ved  tlieinselfei 
as  thuir  Icuidors,  an^  old  Nf.amathla,  of  whom  wc  have  ahx^ady  Bevenil  timet 
hpukcn,  chief  of  the  Uitclicta^i,  Jim  IIenrt,  and  Nko  Mico.  Many  friendly 
}udiiiii:<  immediately  joined  the  wliites,  one  of  the  princiiml  leaden  of  whom 
is  a  eliief  ciUIcmI  Jim  Boy.  The  war  party  have  discovered  great  boldneaiL 
AIjoui  the  10  Mnv  a  ))arty  came  within  30  or  40  yards  of  Fort  Mitchell,! 
.strong  and  well-dofeuded  place,  entered  the  hospital,  and  carried  ofTwhic 
ihe,v  phrased,  mid  the  garrisjon  thought  it  not  best  to  disturb  thein. 

On  the  11  followiiijLS  tlie  mail  from  Montgomery  toColuuibus  was  attacked 
about  30  miles  from  the  latter  place.  A  driver  on  that  route  was  riding  ahnf 
the  road  on  horseback,  alxjut  «50  yards  ahead  of  the  stage,  when  he  was  fired 
upon  by  alnjiit  30  Indians,  yet  he  unaccountably  escaiied  injury.  liis  hone 
touk  frij;ht  and  threw  him,  and  be  escaped  into  a  thiclceL  When  be  arriTed 
at  tlic  next  stage  relay,  tlu;  horses  bad  got  there,  but  without  any  carriage,  bst 
had  about  them  some  fragments  of  their  harnesses.  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  id 
tbcr  stag(>,  made  his  oscajie  by  leaping  into  the  woods  when  the  stage  upseli 
A  driver  and  two  others  we're  killed.  There  were  19  horses  belonging  to 
th(>  lino  hi  the  company,  of  which  but  three  were  recovered,  and  these  woe 
w*Minded. 

About  this  time  the  c)ld  steam-boat  Georgian  was  burnt  while  lying  it 
Koanoak,  and  all  on  board,  except  the  engineer,  i)erished.  The  town  of 
Koanoak  was  at  the  siunc;  time  laid  in  ashes,  but  the  citizens  escaped  to  a 
f«»rt.  Irwinton,  a  nourishing  town  on  the  Georgia  side  of  the  river,  soon  after 
shared  tla^  same  fate. 

IVIeanwhile  som«.'  alfairs  of  considend)le  moment  were  transpiring  in  Flori- 
da. ('oIun<'l  Llivlsaij  had  bei.'n  desjiatchod,  at  the  bead  of  alK>ut  750  men, from 
Fort  Hrooke,  with  orders  to  proccM'd  to  Fort  Alabama,  to  destroy  it,  and  briof 
away  the  sick,  wounded,  and  provisions.  Having  proceeded  there,  aoa 
elfertod  their  object,  the  forces  marched  again  for  Fort  Brooke.  Beftre 
leaving  thi;  foi*t,  a  mine  was  prcpm-ed,  by  leaving  powder  in  the  magBzine, 
wliicJi  .should  explode  on  it.s  being  onened.  They  bad  got  but  a  mile  or  two^ 
vJmmi  the  mine  w:ls  sprung  with  a  tearful  noise,  but  what  effect  it  had  pn>- 
iluriMl  was  nut  known.  The  whit<.*s  had  missed  two  of  their  number  the  itsj 
i»eforc%  whom  they  found  on  their  return  march,  alx)ut  12  miles  Irom  Fort 
Mabama,  killed  in  the  way,  and  one  shockingly  niangled.  While  the  army 
was  contemplating  this  spectacle,  it  was  fired  upon  by  TiOO  Indians,  as  wu 
.^uppo^ed,  Irom  a  haimncK!k,  no  more  than  30  yards  oil*.  Tbc  whites  immedi- 
ately formed,  and  tired  in  their  tiu'n,  and  a  regular  light  ensued.  Tbclndiam 
•■ould  !n»t  be  dislodged  until  several  rounds  of  grape  shot  from  the  artilleiy 
bad  been  poiu'ed  in  u|ion  them.  This  was  a  bloody  affray  for  tliem,  but  their 
loss  was  not  fidly  known  ;  several  wen.^  found  dea<l  on  the  field,  and  numeroui 
traees  of  otbei-s  who  bail  been  dragged  off  d<*ad  or  severely  wounded  were 
discoveri'd.    The  whites  had  3  killed  and  2ii  wounded. 

A  letter  athlressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  gives  a  feaiiiil 
picture  oi'  the  aifairs  in  the  Creek  country.  It  was  written  at  Talbotton,  {(h^ 
11  May,  and  is  in  these  words: — "I  wrote  you  yesterday,  informing  you  or 
the  lnjsiile  movements  of  the  (.-mek  Indians,  and  the  commeneemcnt  of  their 
inurderr)us  candor.  We  have  full  information  here  to-duy  of  the  distrpflBing 
Slate  r)f  things  among  the  whites  who  have  settled  over  in  that  territory.  The 
Indians  are  killing  all — men,  women,  and  children.  Vsist  numbers^  have  been 
biitehenvl  without  doubt ;  and  the  whole  country  on  this  side  of  the  Chattt- 
liooehie  is  in  uproar  and  confusion.  The  ]M)pulation  of  the  territory  bad 
beeoMK!  considerable,  and  they  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape  are 
come  over  in  droves  on  the  Georgia  sidcr;  some  with  a  part  of  their  chiMren; 
some  who  have  h»st  their  children;  some  their  husl)auds;  and  many  children 
without  father  or  mother;  some  are  found  as  they  were  wandering  about  so 
young  that  they  could  give  no  account  who  their  parents  were.  So  {perfect  a 
mixture  and  confusion  as  never  was  witnessed  Ijefore.  Blany  have  seen  a 
part  of  their  faifiilies  murdered.  One  gentleman  saw  his  fiither  ^ot  down 
near  him,  and  his  mother  and  sisters,  ^omc  of  the  dead  have  been  brought 
over  shockingly  mangled.    It  is  thought  the  whole  nation  is  in  hostile  amy; 
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thcjir  warriors  nn?  conipiitcd  .it  0  or  700()  strong.  TIio  genrr.nl  iniprossion  i<, 
thai  a  jMirt  of  tlio  Sfiuinoles  liavf  ronu^  up  among  tlu.in.  Tlio  town  of  ('u- 
lunibtis  is  in  ^rfat  dan^or  of  an  attack,  as  thov  Iiavf  tlircalonrd  it  >tron>rly. 
A  ronipany  of  40  or  50  men  IctK.^olunilais  yc-^ttTday  morning,  am!  wi.'nt  ovit. 
On  tlu'ir  nrtnrn  at  niglit  they  brought  in  seven  rliijilrcn,  uiiirli  tlicy  had  found 
scattered  al»oiit." 

Surli  are  t)u?  areounts  which  have?  hcc?n  dnily  circulated  for  two  months 
together  and  although  they  are  distoiled  in  many  p:u'ticnlars,  yef  out  of  them 
we  lire  ai  preSfMit  to  «*ollcet  all  that  is  known  of  tins  w.-ir.  The  Cohnnhus 
Cnitinel  of  the  Ui  May  contains  the  tollowing  f-icts,  which  arc  confirmed 
iSroni  <»ther  quarters : — "(.)n  Monday  we  received  hilormation  that  ln>stilitics 
Iind  eonnnencod  on  the  road  between  (.'olnmhus  and  Montgomery,  at  the 
Uchee  liridge,  and  further  on,  and  in  flu*  evening  the  hri<lgcf  at  this  plact?,  the 
stn^ets  If>ading  fn^in  it  were  thronged  with  the  indorfnnate  n-fngiM's,  wlm 
w<;rc  fleeing  before  their  savag*'  nei«rhhors.  The  pitiable*  condition  of  many 
of  them  was  |Kist  the  [louer  of  description.  Wives  seven-d  fn»m  their  hus- 
lNUids,and  parenf.s  from  their  childn>n;  all  dismayed,  all  terror-stricken  ;  pre- 
sented a  scene  which  we  nev<T  again  de^in^  to  see.  An  inti.-n'sting-looking 
ffirl,  just  bloonung  into  womanhood,  was  brought  in  on  hc»rseljack,  brhind  a 
benevolent  stranger,  who  had  found  her  in  the  nation,  making  her  way,  unat- 
tended, to  this  place,  ^^lie  started  with  her  pan-nts,  but  bcfon>  they  had 
proreech.'d  far,  they  were  brutally  shot  down  iM'fore  her  eyes.  Shf»  fliMl'to  tli* 
woods  and  escaped  from  her  siivagc^  pursuers,  and  was  found  and  brought  to 
Columbus  as  al)o\e  staled.  A  young  man  arrived  at  this  phice  also  witnes-jed 
the  sjivage  murder  of  his  parents.  Another  young  ninn,  in  the  act  of  th'eing, 
pen'eive<l  the  Indiana  dragging  away  his  sisttT.  lit*  n^furned,  deirhiring  h' 
would  nvcue  her  or  di(>  in  the  atteni]it,  and  he  has  not  been  heard  of.  Kroi:: 
this  time  their  diMMls  of  savage  barlKU'ity  have  Imjcu  too  numerous  t«»  partice- 
larize.  A  woman  was  brought  in  on  Tues<l.'iy,  womided  in  ihc^  hatid,  who-^i- 
huslKUuI  had  been  shot  the  preceding  evening  at  the  l.'chee  bridge.  Col.  .7.  //. 
Dmeson^s  nvQWi'ti,  who  weni  taken  by  the  Indians,  and  nuuh*  their  escipi-, 
state  that  they  Sfiw  tlirei*  corpses  on  the  road  near  tlie  Tehee  bri<lge;  a  ninn. 
woman  and  child,  who  had  all  b(*4>n  mur(h>red.  We  le:irn  that  abtjut  ITiC 
fneudlv  Jntlians  have  ivnoried  themselves  at  Fort  Milch«'ll,  and  iire  readv  to 
aseist  the  whit(*s.  Accounts  to  the  17  May  further  state  that  the  Indians  hail 
entered  the  Iious<^  of  one  family,  and  murdered  the  whole — iiu'luding  husband. 
wife,  and  six  children.  All  wen^  scalped,  and  the.  children  beheiuh.-d.  Thr 
house  of  a  Mr.  Colton  had  been  attacked,  and  himself  kill(;d." 

Gen(*rals  Srott  and  Jcsup  wtTe  at  l''ort  .Mitchell  on  the  '^  .Tune ;  tlu*  Ibr- 
mcr  let\  that  place  on  that  day  uith  an  escort  of  loO  men  for  Alabnma,  to  take 
the  connnand  of  the  trot»])S  of  that  state.  On  the  4th,  C'ipt.  Pt/iCf  rejinrte^d  tc 
Genend  Scoil  that  a  p^u1y  of  Intlian<«  was  almut  to  cros-^  the  riiattahoochie  in 
their  way  to  FloridJi,  and  sti.'ps  were  inunediately  maile  to  stop  them.  The 
dav  before  a  party  was  stopp(>d  by  a  company  of  *(ie«»rgia  militia,  afk*r  a  shnrp 
■kirmish,  in  which  onewhit**  and  sevenil  Indians  were  supposed  to  have  be  ei. 
killed.  Two  chiefs  wen?  woumled,  Kttluhmjo  in  the  shoulder,  and  Jhn  Ham/ 
Id  the  head.  The  action  took  place  across  tia;  river,  which  being  high  and 
wide,  little  was  eflected.  The  Indians  dared  tin*  whites  to  come  over,  called 
them  dogs  aial  cowards,  and  the  most  the  whites  could  do  was  to  retaliate  in 
the  same  sort  of  langiuige. 

Alx)ut  the  end  of  ,fune,  a  party  of  whites,  who  wen*  scouting  on  Flint  River, 
accidentally  found  a  young  woman  about  three  miles  from  Cambridge,  who 
had  been  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  bn*ast.  She  stated  that,  on  the  U6  of 
June,  about  '300  Italians  kilhd  all  the  family  to  which  she  belonged,  13  in 
numlior,  except  la'rsi'lf*,  and  her  father,  who  made  his  escape.  Afh'r  being 
flhot,  she  feigned  death,  and  as  tin*  nnirdered  were  not  scalped,  she  made  her 
escaiie  af\er  tluj  Indians  left  tin*  scene  of  buteher}'. 

Up  to  the  1(5  June,  all  the  laaises  of  the  whites  in  the  Creek  comitry  had 
been  bunied.  On  the  KJlh,  in  an  attack  on  an  Indian  town  by  some  whites, 
24  persons  were  taken,  among  whom  were  three  chi«.-fs.  These  were  lield  as 
hostages  at  Fort  Mitchell,  and  word  was  s<»nt  to  the  hostile  party,  that  if  they 
did  not  come  in  and  surrender  they  should  he  put  to  death.    The  next  day, 
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120  come  in  and  declared  themselves  friendly.  As  late  as  the  28tfa  of  Jane, 
it  was  reported  at  Columbus,  Ga^  that  the  Creek  war  was  proljabiy  at  an  end, 
«<  as  far  as  fighting  was  concerned.  Jim  Hernia  party  have  ncnirly  all  been 
taken.  They  were  confined  at  Fort  Mitchell,  and  all  the  siuitlis  were  at  work 
making  handcufis  for  them.*^  These  will  doubtless  l)e  sent  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, ^  except  the  chiefs,  five  or  six  in  nwnber,  who  will  be  punislied  with 
death,**  as  was  supposed. 

On  the  1st  of  Julv,  Jim  Henry  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  baud  of  friendly  In- 
dians, under  a  chief  named  Jin  Boy.  For  a  few  davs  pre>ious  he  wa.^  .•sup- 
posed to  have  been  on  his  way  for  the  ^'promised  lan^;**  but  he  was  found  in 
the  Creek  nation,  a  few  miles  from  Tuskegee.  About  the  same  time  old 
Neamailda  mivo  hinis$o1f  up  to  the  whites,  and  was,  on  tiio  day  of  tbe  cap- 
ture of  Jim  Henru^  with  aliout  1500  otliers,  sent  off  fur  Arkansas.  The  cirrum 
stance  of  his  falling  in  with  the  whites  is  paid  to  l)e  as  follows : — General 
Jesaup  had  lefl  Tuskegee  with  about  700  men,  intending  to  make  a  din^ct 
march  for  J\*tanuUhla^8  camp,  which  was  on  Hatchahul)l>ee  River.  As  Jenp 
marched  along,  his  forces  increased  to  2700  men,  of  which  1500  were  In- 
dians, under  the  chiefs  IlopoUhlcyohola  and  Jim  Boy.  When  he  bad  arrived 
witliin  aliout  seven  miles  of  J\\amaihl<C8  camp,  he  ordered  a  halt,  lu  refreith 
his  men  and  horsc^s,  at  the  ex()ense  of  the  beautiful  outfields  of  the  Indians. 
While  the  army  lay  here,  a  scout  discovered  JVeamathla  on  horseback.  He 
had  concluded  to  surrender,  and  had  a  white  cloth  tied  about  his  head,  and 
some  white  gnmuMit  for  a  flag,  extended  upon  a  stick,  and  was  appn^arhing 
towards  them.  Thi^y  ordered  him  to  halt,  but  he  gave  no  heed  to  them,  until 
witliin  a  fbw  paces.  He  was  taken  to  Gen.  Jessup^s  camp,  and  made  prisoner. 
With  him  were  his  son  and  daughter,  and  a  niece  of  JVka  JMico.  The  two 
females  were  rr;leased,  but  bis  son  was  confined  with  him  at  Fort  MitclieD. 
On  being  &sked  where  he  was  going  when  he  was  taken,  he  said  his  life  had 
been  threatened  by  his  own  people,  and  he  was  hastening  to  Fort  Mitchell,  to 
give  himself  up, 

ATea  Mia>  had  st^ne  days  l>efore  given  himself  up.  He  was  considored  a 
great  clii(»f.  David  Hardfgej  a  half-breed,  was  taken  by  surprise,  with  about 
a  hundn>d  of  bis  men,  with  their  women  and  children.  By  tlie  8th  of  June, 
there  had  Ix'cn  st^cured  lietween  3  and  4000  Indians,  which  were  despatched 
for  tbe  west  as  fast  as  circumstances  would  admit. 

A  i>arty  of  nlmut  (10  warriors,  who  were  t;ndeavoring  to  escape  into  Florida, 
were  overtaken  bv  Col.  Benlj  in  ("liickasalchie  Swamp,  Baker  county,  Alalxima, 
and  a  coiisiilombfo  skirnii.sh  enwied.  Nine  Indians  were  killed  and  '20  wound- 
ed. Of  Col.  BeoTs  men,  two  wore  killed  and  seven  wounded.  The  Indians 
were  lefl  in  |X)ssession  of  tbe  j«wamp. 

The  following  account  was  published  in  the  Georgia  Herald  of  tlie  28  June, 
at  Columbus.  It  is  headed,  "Grand  Ektrf.e  into  Fort  Mitchell,"  and 
then  proceeds : — "  On  tbe  22  June,  we  witnessed  tbe  grand  entree  of  a  drovB 
of  savages  into  the  Fort  [Mitcbcll]  consisting  of  men,  women  luid  children, 
in  all  about  1000;  among  them  200  warriors ;  tlicy  were  brought  in  by  a  h■^ 
talion  of  Alabama  cavalr}',  under  the  conunand  of  Maj.  Gen.  PalUrson.  Tbe 
men  w<*re  placed  within  tin*  walls  of  the  fort,  while  the  woin<?ii  and  children 
were  encamped  on  tbe  outside.  It  ^vas  an  assemblage  of  human  licing^  such 
as  we  had  never  lx»fore  witnessed,  and  the  sight  filled  us  with  tbongbisand  fil- 
ings to  which  we  siiall  not  give  vent  at  this  time.  They  were  of  all  age.s  fn)m  a 
month  old  to  a  hundred  years,— of  all  sizes,  from  the  little  ]>ap<»0'5ie  to  tlw 

S'ant  warrior.  The  old  '^Blind  King^  as  he  is  called,  rode  in  tlic  centre  of 
e  throng,  and  although  it  has  l)een  many  years  since  he  beheld  the  light  of 
day,  yet  has  tbe  feelings  of  hostility  continued  to  rankle  at  bis  heart.  The 
names  of  the  hostile  chie&  who  have  been  taken  and  have  come  in,  are  Nea 
E-MatMa^  Och  Jlrcho-Emathla^  [probablv  son  of  JSTeamaihUij]  Miccocholey,  or 
Blind  Kxngy  Tustee-J^uggtey  Choph>'Yar-}Hxr-Hadjo/* 
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led  into  eight  districts,  cacii  of  which  liad  the  privilege  of  sending 
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four  mf'iiilMTi?  to  tiii^  ]<.'i:i.-l;iiiip.v»  TI;«'  ju.y  of"  i::.iijln  rs  wr.s  rstabli:»1ied  at 
one  dnllar  1)«t  «ljiy:  tlial  of  liu-  riMSikt  r  ].t  iiii.  li.\*  li  i*  oim*  ;:i:il  u  half  ilollara, 
and  ilio  |U""nu*ijKil  rliifis  v.irf  i4i  n-rrivi-  !o()  ddlltir:?  n  year.  Some  of  their 
j»rhu'ipal  hiws  and  n'j:nlatioi:>  ^^^rr^: — a  ]irn!:ihitin?i  of  Kj»iritno!iM  lii^uors  !je- 
uVfi  lirou«!ht  inlu  tin-  iiatmn  l»y  uliiti-  nicn.  ll'  a  v.l.i^:-  man  took  n  Chi'rokee 
w\\\\  \iv  must  marry  hrr  arcfjriliiijr  to  ihi-h*  hiur-:  l>wt  Jut  i»rojw*rty  was  Dot 
alKeoti'd  h\  sui'h  nn'njn.  .\<»  man  was  allowird  bnt  tmv  uili*.  A  jiidtr*.*,  mar- 
shal, shrriirand  d»  |uiiy,  iind  iwn  rnn.»-tab!is,  wrro  ri»nimi.->ioned  in  t'arh  dL»- 
trirt.  Kmb«zy.l«*nnMit.  intirfi'i'iin!.'  jumI  ojn'nii:«:  M'alrd  li.ttfr-?,  wh.s  ]innij>M 
h\  a  ihio  Ml'  lUU  n«iii..i>.  :.:.•!  \' i)  lj:^l;«.s  (»m  tIi-  !i!:n  h;!«'k.  Xn  f«nsini"*>  was 
allowrd  on  r^uiula\>:  :jm1  ir::«i-.'  v»i  !••  r(i:i>!.::i  d  liv  statntf.  ThfV  als«.i  lia»l 
a  Matiitr  ol' liniital'nM!>,  wiiirli.  l«o>v(\(r,  did  not  alirct  nott-.s  «»r  H/ttli-d  ac- 
(•«)nnis.  A  will  \\a>  valul,  if  Innnd,  nn  tii(»  th'n'aM*  of" it?*  muki.T,  to  hav**  b«.-pn 
ANriiti'n  h\  him.  and  vriiiiS'^Md  hv  twn  oirditahli*  ]i(.i"sons.  A  man  h-uvinjno 
\>ill.  all  Jii>  rhildpii  sliMntl  i-qi';;!,  an«I  lis  wiJi?  a>  one  ol'  thi:in  :  if  hv  Irttuo 
r-hildrrn.  tlirn  tin'  \>ido\v  to  liavc  a  fourth  j.art  of  all  proprriy  :  tin*  ollwr 
thriu;  fourths  to  t-n  to  \u<  nran  .-t  n-lations.  And  so  if  the  wite  dietl,  luavii^g 
]»n»|MTt\.  Jii'fori'  i!i<-  divi>iois  «.!*  tliv  nation  into  districts,  nnd  tin?  apiMiint- 
nieiil  ol*  the  afniMj-nahM^d  cixil  otiii-ers,  tlnTO  was  an  or^'^iiiized  coni|»i!ijy  of 
Jiirlil-horsi.',  \\hi<'h  «>iMMiti'd  ilir  order.**  of  tin*  rhirt>.  searched  out  utfenih'n?. 
and  hroniriit  tlirm  to  jM^^!(M^  h  was  a  fundamental  l:iw.  tlint  no  land  slKnild 
1m*  sold  to  till"  whiti'  ]»'Mj|ili',  without  thi*  antliority  of  a  majority  of  the  uuti<ni. 
'rran>^i*essors  of  tlii>  law  wirt-  pinii.-^hed  with  <l»ath. 

The  Cherokern  \\«n.'  >imilarly  situated  to  the  Creeks,  in  respect  to  the  I'ni- 
led  States.  Th<'\  had.  hrfu  tre;.ncl  with  trtun  the  earlirst  dnvs  (»f  the  reuub- 
Jif,  Jis  an  inde|ii'ndir.t  nati«»n,  >\itli  only  this  diireni'nce — the  United  rotates 
n\!rardin«r  tnai\  stij.ulaiion-i  uiih  them  \\itlnMit  any  rr;rard  to  their  i\e:ikness, 
or  inahility  to  d<  li  ujI  tlnior.l'.'-;  ay:ainst  unjust  intrusions.  And  thn^  wen* 
tliry  considrred  tIiroiii:li  the  •  :iily  a«lmini<irations  of  this  govern nionl ;  until 
political  intriLUc  had  li«Ton.«'  tin-  onh^r  oT  the  dnv,  and  to  strenirthcu  a  pJirtv 
hy  tlir  accession  of  a  state,  it  was  limnd  iieeessary  to  disrejiard  sacred  ircti- 
ties,  not  at  tirst  hy  an  open  denial  of  ohli^ation.s,  hut  hy  a  per\'ersiou  of  lau- 
^'uajie,  authorizi>!<:  "any  nn*ans  to  encompass  the  end."  And  like  the  Creek 
nation.thr  Chcrokces  win*  tampered  with,  and  i  •  vent  ually  divided  ajidruiiied; 
thus  \»nf\in;r  that  rcmarkahlc  passajre  of  »Serij»ture,  nairiely,  **a  hotisre  divided 
t'.;:ain>t  it*eil' cannot  >!a!id." 

'J'he  couMMiuiwu't".-  which,  hv  even*  thinkinir  nnnd,  were  considered  sure  to 
l<)l!o\\,did  tbllo\v  :  het  not  so  immediatelN  as  had  Ih'cu  antitripnted,  reasoniug 
liom  ilie  >uiinnary  cnurse  whi<*h  the  ('recks  had  pursued  in  executinjr  ven- 
p  ance  upon  the  licails  of  a  similar  tiiction.  tor  a  precisely  similar  oiitnfe 
n|)on  ih(>  will  and  ili<*  law .«  ol' that  nation.  Ihit  the  day  of  retrihiitiaa  wu 
at  hand,  and  the  In-ads  oi' ilu>  ( 'hcrrtkcc  tid'tion  have  mot  a  like  lato  ill  tlit. 
di«^tant  land  to  which  (h«N  h.-d  torccd  tln*ir  dr>painn;;  execiitionenL  Tlie 
hisiory  ill'  the  lint-  «if  Kiilne  and  his  associaii->  will  iro  down  iipon  the  same 
pa«re  of  histor\  v.iih  that  of  M.tckiniosh ;  over  which  tlie  phiuinthivkpist  of 
bUJ'cee.linL'  ajes  will  niourn,  ami  the  ])ljilosoplier  will  frown  with  just  iudig- 
iiation,  as  he  conti*mplate.»*  the  .-uirce  of  ^ruilt  whence  the  stream  1K»WihI. 

Hut  the  hare  ncifal  ot' the  e\ents  in  the  histor\  of  the  ('herokiTS  is  safR- 
eieni  to  create  the  di.'epest  tj'clin^s  of  conuniseration  in  over\  lireast,  witliou: 
any  relleelionr'  fnmi  the  historian. 

(JeorLMa,  lindin;:  .-he  ctiuld  not  drive  the  Tnited  States  frtnernineiit  into 
her  nu  a'^ures  for  the  jorcihle  pOv<session  <»f  the  (.'herokeo  cuuiitry,  n.»sn|vfd 
to  do  .'•o  <»n  lier  own  account:  hut  not  having'  tla*  conrajie  to  *fii  sword  in 
Jianil,  arid  do  it  at  a  ]»l«»w.  si:.  reM»rt«.*d  t<i  ihe  eipially  condeniiiahle  eourx*  of 
management,  which  was  lo  .-sri/e  upon  the  coiuitry  uh«Kr  c<»l(»r  ol*  law.  Aiid 
tho.M*  laws,  maile  li»r  the  vi*r\  occa>ion.  wtre  so  exce«'»lin^ly  oj)pres.-ive  that 
the  Indian^  couh!  not  liv(>  under  them. 

'I'Jie  laws  alluiled  to  were  passed  on  the  *J()th  c»f  DecemlK'r,  ISO!*,  by  the 
le«ri.'*lature  of  the  Mate  of  rieoriria,  and  weiv.  of  this  complexion:  "Ft  is  here- 
h\  ordained  that  all  the  law>  oC  (Jeoriria  an'  extendi  d  over  the  Cherokee 
country.  That  after  ih..-  Isi  day  of  Juiit!,  IS^O,  all  Imlians  tJien  and  at  diat 
time  re>idintr  in  >aid  territory,  shall  l.»c  liahle  and  buhjeel  to  such  laws  and 
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rcgiiliitioiis  «!« tilt?  le«risljitnre  iii.iy  luTis-itNT  pn'srrilip.  That  fill  1  iv. ;«,  nsajifcs, 
and  cMistoiMSf  made  aiul  <'>tuhli>}M'd.  ami  ciitorri-d  in  llio  said  t<  rritnry.  1>\  tliu 
8aid  (.-iK'niktM'  Indians.  Im*.  mid  the  sanit*  ;in'  IktcIin.  nn  and  a!t:-r  I  lie  Kr  day 
of  .luiu%  fKiO,  diTlan-d  null  and  \iiiil;  and  no  Indian,  nr  df.H'cndar.!  of  au 
Indian,  n-siilin^  witliin  t!n'  <'nH'kor  <'!nroki't'  niMions  o-' Indiai..-.  :|;;j||  Iio 
dtM'in"d  a  ronijM'tiMit  wifiM-ss,  or  party  to  any  >wi?  in  an\  roiirJ.  ulari"  a  wliite 
man  {•<  a  ilrll-ndant."  c^m'li  is  a  >|M»rinn'n  o!"  tin*  law.-  alludi'i!  to;  J-aninl  to 
thniv.  tlif  In.lians  ir-to  t'ntin*  ronlii>ion,  iliat  t!:i*v  mi^iit  lu*  llin  ni(»:-?'  c;:silv 
o>'.'rt*nnM*,  d»"tn»\ril,  »»r  tiirrrd  from  lla*  I.huI  o-  ^'w'r  narixiiy. 

'I'l".l  ill!"  C 'la-rokros  conld  ?ioi  livf  im  <lrr  \\w  !  .v  .  «•/ (I'lMirui't  i>  nm-^t 
n!anii<"  :t.  uml  'ir  i.-  njuallv  •irini'l'-;  tl!.;?  .-..ii!  l..v. .'  v.-  i\  .  ,  vr  :i.:hIj'  in  r\ptM*- 
f'lTion  llitt  ilu  \  rnultl  li.'  -.nlniiiHi-ii  •■>.  Tii::  ^  ;:."  tM-n-^iiniiio!!  of  tin*  I  nit<-d 
?^:a:''.-  vr.'s  tr:nn|>i'd  on  willi  inij.imilv,  1>\  ai;  nt'-'i*  di-r-.-Lanl  of  onr  of  its 
^•\J^.'•^•^.s  pro\ i*iion>\  **'riiat  no  >t'ilr  >liail  pa<s  a'ly  l.iw  or  liws  I'oin;;  to  impair 
t^:*'  oliiii>ation  ofronirart.-/'  Xo'.v,  how  r.»n!d  a  ('ln-ji'ktM*  j'onipcl  a  (iroririaii 
lo  pi.Tt'orm  a  conirart?  Tlin'*  \\a<  tin'  i'\«"  no:  oiil\  l.'.iil  i\\  tla*  li>oi  of  the 
Cifi-  of  (Mi(T«»ki*(^  lib.Tiv,  hnt  ii  was  .'!iori!\  lo  hi-  A\'n'!i!;d  liv  tli«'  stronir  arm 

•  •  •  * 

c.r  j»o\\.'r  whU  dr.iilly  rllrrt. 

Alarm  now,  as  Wf'll  it.  miirlst,  wa««  s.*-:i  jti-rrhi-d  ii,<«m  tl.r  hrow  of  i-vcrj' 
tni!' ( 'la  rokiM',  and  th.".  lit-traa  Jo  r-voa--  iii  iIi- ■»•  i-smiIs  iln«  ininn' o!' tlirir 
condition,  and  to  inquire  in'oin'  anntlit  r  \\Uu\  lii-y  v.  tsi*  To  di*.  Tln'v  r«'nu.»n- 
SJiratctl,  !»nt  nMnon-yfranci'  wa-  nai  i.i'.li  '■•»iiIiMii"ly,  ai.»!  all  t!:o  lian,i;litin(.'>.s 
tliat  rliararti>ri/rs  tlu;  trinm])li  of  miirlit  ov<r  riL'iit. 

Tlioujili  ronsirions  <»f  tin.'  rrrtituil*'  of  thrir  inf.MJtio.MS,  tin*  (.'laTokccs  were 
d<*l«.'nniii»^d  in)t  to  prrsist  in  any  <'onrsi\  I'owfVir  jn.-t  it  iniuht  appear  to  tli<*m, 
without  first  consultin;;  somi*  of  iht-  ahh'.M  jurisi*«  r'lid  hcst  invn,  as  well  as 
tlir  nn>sl  dc'VOtCMl  to  the  •rood  of  lia-ir  rtamtrv,  amouL'  the  ejoiiient  miMi  of  the 
Tnited  States.  There  was  hut  ojn-  (»pini<»n  anion::  rh<-n!.  ('hi*f  .lusfn'i'  Mar- 
slinll.  <.Mianeellor  Kent,  William  Wirl,  .Mr.  .hnlir.'  .M'f.anr,  Danii-I  \Vfh.<ter, 
mid  ir«'nrv  Clav,  are  names  earr\infi  :nthoritv  wilh  lla'm :  an  arniv  of  talent 
wliieli  other  nations  may  r<juak  hut  not  snrp.i'^-. 

Aoeonlin«^ly  tin?  Indians  hrou^Lrht  their  ea.<f  hi  tore  the  su|!!'«'n!«»  court  <»flho 
United  Stales,  where  it  was  ar<:ued  with  lidelitv  and  jibilitv  hv  .Mr.  Sarirent 
and  3lr.  Wirt,  and  finallv  and  elearlv  jiiven  in  l;i\or  of  the  < 'InTokr<s.  Mr. 
Wirt  happily  adverted,  ni  his  ar«:ument,  lo  tin*  [last  ami  pre-^^ent  eomluct  of 
Georiria;  reminded  her  that,  with  the  other  states,  she  had  eo.iperati'd  with 
the  most  (-hristian  assiduity  and  j)er.<«'veran<'e  lo  hrinir  ahout  a  ehanirr  in  the 
iDtrlleetual  and  moral  condition  of  that  [•t'oplr;  and  ha;in:r  eompietclv 
efTucted  the  piiqmse,  she  lonnd  in  this  vi-ry  ehanfe  a  L-niund  of  (piarrel  witFi 
them,  as  well  as  with  her  sister  states,  her  a!i.\ili;iri<s  iti  the  lamlahic  work; 
acousin;;  these  nC  hviMMTisv  and  an  atlected  l»"nev.«l."nce.  hv  which  thev  w»*re 
violating  (ieor«riiiV  soverei::nty  in  hrinjrioir  up  an  indepeiulmt  .i;overnim*nt 
witliin  her  chartereil  limits:  that  'o  Ion:;  a«-  liiey  were  .sM\ai:es  and  harha- 
rian.s  (itMir^ria  had  no  ohjection  to  tlwir  (rovirninp,  thcmsi-Kes,  hut  havinir  now 
become  civilized,  and  conseipiently  <*apahle  of  irov«"riiin«r  themselvjs,  their 
ri|afht  of  selt-^overnment  must  cease.  "'  lleia'e  we  a'^k,"  says  Mr.  Wirt,  "what 
can  this  unl'ortunate  people  dor'^ 

"The  e.vistence  of  this  remnant  of  a  once  trn'at  and  ml«rhty  nation,"  added 
Mr.  Wirt,  "is  at  stake,  and  it  is  for  this  court  to  sav  whether  thev  shall  be 
blotted  out  frcun  creation,  in  utter  disreirard  of  all  our  treaties.  Thev  sire 
hen*  in  the  last  extremity,  and  with  tluMu  nni^t  perish  forever  the  honor  of 
the  American  name.  The  faith  of  our  nati<»n  is  liitally  linked  wilh  their 
exLst4'nce,  and  the  hlow  which  <lestro\s  them  qui'nches  forever  our  own 
glory;  for  what  :!lory  can  there  Im»  of  which  a  ]>atriot  can  he  ])roud,  ath'r  the 

§ood  name  of  his  country  shall  have  departeilr  We  may  irather  laurels  on 
le  fiehl  of  Imttle,  an<l  trophies  on  the  iicerm,  hut  tla-y  will  never  hide  this 
ibul  hU»t  upon  our  escutcheon.  ^K<.'m(MnlH'r  the  ('herokee  nation,*  will  he 
answer  enou^di  to  tla^  proutlest  Iniasts  that  we  can  ever  make.     Such,  it  is 

SMaible,  there  may  1m>  who  are  willinir  to  <rlory  in  their  own  shame,  hut  thank 
eaven,  they  are  comj»arativ<l\"  lew.  The  irreat  majority  of  the  American 
people  see  this  subject  in  its  \nnj  liirht.  .Xml  I  cannot  believe  that  this  honor- 
able court,  po^sessinj^'  the  power  of  preservation,  will  stand  by  and  w»c  these 
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people  stnppoil  of  tlicir  property  and  cxtirjxited  from  the  earth,  while  they 
are  holding  up  to  im  their  treaties  mid  elainiiug  tlie  fulfiliiieut  of  our  engage- 
ments. If  truth,  and  taitb,  and  Iionor,  and  justice,  have  fled  from  ever}*  btlier 
part  of  our  countrj",  we  shall  find  tJieni  liere.  If  not,  our  sun  ha»  gone  down 
m  treachery,  hlootl,  and  crime,  in  the  face  of  the  world ;  and  instead  of  being 
proud  of  our  cnuntiy,  we  niav  well  call  ujion  the  rocks  and  mouutains  to 
hije  our  shame  from  earth  and  heaven.'' 

Such  were  the  opinion.s  of  the  jrreat  and  good  upon  the  Cherokee  question; 
but  how  W!ig»  ho  miritaken  in  ix's]mh*i  to  the  virtue  of  a  goveniiiient,  of  which 
he  was  a  pillar  and  chief  supporter  in  all  its  just  dealings!  Witli  what  grief 
must  he  have  tKK>n,  notwith^t^nidhig  the  saeritiees  and  eflbrts  he  had  ninde 
to  obtain  justice,  and  the  decision  of  the  highest  tribunal  of  his  countn*, 
all  disregarded,  this  decision  set  at  naughty  ami  that  couutr\'*s  9vn  go  dwn 
in  treacfiery,  blood,  and  crime !  And  it  is\\ith  deep  nielancboly  we  add,  tbat 
the  great  statesman  and  ))hiIanthropist  saw  the  near  approach  to  the  horizon 
of  the  once  glowing  star  of  enipin.'  of  a  noble  people !  Ho  saw,  as  his  own 
lamp  flickered  on  the  eve  of  departure  to  another  world,  that  deep  stain  ftll 
upon  the  escutcheon  of  his  eon ntry\s  honor,  a\  hicli  he  had  so  nuich  feared. 
William  Wirt  descended  to  the  iondi  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  lf:Q5b 

The  Cherokees,  like  the  Civeks,  had,  by  designing  and  avaricious  nien, 
been  divided  into  two  parties,  whicli  were  distuiguished  from  one  auother  by 
very  marked  ditVerences.  The  pef>ple  coniiuisiiig  the  first  were  generally 
temperate,  industrious,  and  frugal ;  had  made  great  advancement  in  the  art! 
of  civilized  life,  and  hence  had  ln.>conie  far  more  attached  to  their  cotintiy 
tlion  tiiose  of  an  opposite  chanicter.  The  other  jmrt  of  the  nation  consisted 
of  a  nuijorily  of  indolent,  iiitenipirrate,  n)ving,  and  ignorant  citizens ;  alum 
^estle^s,  ever  ready  to  hear  ti)  any  new  smooth-tongued  miscreant,  who  niigbt 
throw  iiuusi?lf  among  them  upon  auy  design.  Yet  there  were  iiiouy  among 
the  second  party  whose  chanart<?r  was  good,  and  who  were  made  seriou%  to 
think  that  it  would  l>e  ibr  their  interest  to  st'll  out  their  jKissessions,  and  take 
up  a  new  country  In-yond  tin?  Mississippi.  But  the  talent  and  lesirniiig  weie 
not  with  them,  and  cons«^c]uenlly  they  had  not  the  ability  to  judge  of  such  a 
project,  acconling  to  the  admonitions  of  the  tniv  policy  of  the  uation. 

At  the  period  of  Cheroki'e  historv  now  mider  consideration,  tJiJit  nation 
containetl  a  population  of  18,(K)0  souls.  How  near  it  was  divided  in  rcsjieci 
to  numb4.>rs  is  not  precisely  known,  but  thnt  part  1  have  denoniimited  the  first 
was  by  far  the  most  mmierous,  as  well  as  the  most  respectable.     These  iii^'o 

Sarties  had  each  its  head  or  leader,  and  was  known  by  his  name.  Mr.  John 
loss  led  the  tirst,  and  Major  Kidge  the  seeond.  Mr.  Uoss  bad  become  on 
eminent  citizen,  and  being  possessed  of  a  fuie  <'ducation,  respectable  talents, 
and  extensive  and  enhirged  views  upon  all  subjects,  soon  became  jironiiuent 
without  any  efforts  to  make  himst^lf  so.  (.)n  tlie  other  hand  Mr.  Kidge,  though 
greatly  beloved  by  his  own  jwople,  and  highly  respected  among  the  whites, 
liad  not  the  moral  counige  to  withstand  tempations  that  a  trtic  patriot 
requires. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  tilings,  when  it  was  decirled  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  Tnitetl  Slates,  that  (ret>rgia  must  not  eAccute  her  pernicious  lamis 
in  and  over  the  Clierokee  country.  Yet,  as  has  already  lieeii  observed,  she 
did  proceed  to  execute  them,  and  finding  that  many  of  the  Indians  would  not 
at  once  Iw  forced  away  by  their  cniel  and  ojipressive  execution,  but  continued 
to  suffer  under  tiiem,  resort  was  had  to  buying  U]»  such  of  tlie  chiefs  and 
head  men  of  the  nation  as  monev  would  succeed  with.    Aiul,  fiiuiUv.  a  trpatr 

•  •  •  '  •   •  • 

was  made  with  such  men  as  brilK'ry  infhieuct»d,  and  on  its  strength,  evciil- 
uallv,  tlK'  C-herokees  were  forced  lM\voncl  the  Mississipju. 

'I  he  engagement  ent«*red  into  with  (Georgia  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment in  l^(W,  has,  in  a  former  chapter,*  Inren  noticed.  In  that  eomfNict  there 
was  no  stipulation  tliat  the  Cherokees  should,  at  any  time,  l>e  forced  to  sell 
their  remaining  lands ;  but  when  they  wen^  wiUinsr^  if  any  such  time  should 
ever  arrive,  and  the  price  should  not  lie  an  objection,  then  the  United  States 
had  the  power,  and  not  till  then,  to  buy  out  the  Cherokees. 


*  Book  IV.,  page  53,  ante. 
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But,  in  Ij^^"?,  Gcorj^ia  Iind  Iwcoinn  sc»  rJninorotis,  that  "the  froverniiient" 
thou^iit  bcTFt  to  iimke  uii  utteinpt  to  treat  with  these  Jiitliaiis  to  ^o  wctjt,  on 
Boniu  terms  or  oth<?r.  Aecordhijrly,  the  pn?>i(!ent  appointed  one  llev.  J.  R 
Schernierhorn,  of  New  York,  to  proceed  to  the  (.'henikecj  eountr}*  lor  that 
purpose,  lie  proceeded  to  the  nation,  and,  uith  Minie  trouhU',  jrot  the  chiefs 
to*rether)  and  opened  the  nature  of  his  niissiiiu  hetore  them.  He  waH 
iuforuied  that  tliey  wouUl  not  tn^at  for  the  sah'  of  tlieir  country  on  any  con- 
dhiou.s  and  the  eomniissioner  pive  up  the  ih'si«rii  and  returned  to  Wash- 
intfton.  Hut  there  is  no  snli't}  to  the  innocent  wiiere  the  cupidity  of  desi^nin^ 
knaves  can  hi;  hrou;;ht  to  )K*ar  U|M>n  tliem. 

Th(!  plan  iuunediately  athipted  hy  Stiu rnurlioni  was  to  seduce  some  of  the 
chiefs  l»y  <rratuities  of  money,  and  tiierehy  to  ^et  topiflier  such  as  he  couhl 
of  the  naii<in,  anil,  if  possihie,  make  a  treaty  witii  them  which  shouhl  hind  ail 
the  nrst ;  hut  to  the  honor  of  the  secretary  at  war,  (it ui.  Cass,  it  will  he  n;- 
inendN^red,  that  when  such  a  project  was  made  known  to  him,  he  rejected  it 
with  disdain.  Whether  this  instrument  of  injustic(>  was  countenanced  hy 
men  lii«;her  in  ollh'c  than  the  secn^tary  at  war,  1  h'ave  to  hv  determined; 
but  however  that  mi^ht  Im>,  it  is  certain  that  Schernierhorn  was  found  without 
loHS  of  time  pursuiii:<x  that  nefarious  plan,  which  (iov.  Cass  iiad  set  his  S(.>a]  of 
unqualilied  (tisapprolKition  upon.  He  circulated  notices  of  his  design  tlirou<;h- 
out  the*  Ciu'rokee  nation,  rerpiestin^  them  to  meet  him  in  council ;  and  thially 
lie  ^)t  n  nunilKT  of  the  nation  together,  wliich  he  called  a  counrit  of  the.  nation^ 
uid  made  a  tn^aty  with  them.  Hy  the  stipulations  t)f  this  treaty,  (falst^ly  so 
called,)  the  whole  country  was  to  hi*  jriveii  up  to  the  whites  within  two  years 
ilroni  the  time  it  should  1m;  ratititul  hy  the  stmate  of  the  United  StattfS. 

TIic  jjreat  majority  of  tluj  Chenikees,  as  has  iM'en  ohst^rved,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Schermerhorn,  and  consiMpiently,  whatever  he  ditl  had 
nothiufl^  to  do  with  them ;  and  when  its  acknowledgment  and  acceptance 
were  urg(?d  at  Washington,  it  was  rebutted  with  the  ast<iunding  memorial, 
signed  hy  near^/?/?tt'7i  Ihoiisnnd  of  the  nation,  protesting  in  the  strongest  terms, 
that  th«^  instrument  procun-d  by  »*^<*ln*rnierhorn  was  utterly  false,  and  uuau- 
tiiorized  by  the  Chei-okees.  Yet  afler  all  that  thost^  15,000  peo]>le  could  do, 
that  Irtabf  was,  with  som<^  littli.'  variation,  published  to  the  world,  at  the  city 
of  Washuigion,  on  the  1  Ith  of  .March,  lKi(>,  as  the  act  of  that  nation ! 

When  the  nation  found  that  the  pai1y  which  had  i^xecuted  the  treaty  were 
going  to  Washington  to  furtluT  its  nititication,  the  council  of  the  nation  im- 
mediately appointed  a  delegation  of  twenty  of  its  bi^st  men  to  proceed  there 
also,  clothed  with  authority  to  repn»sent  their  coimtrymen  truly.  It  had  1k»- 
come  now  apfuirent  that  if  they  would  not  sell  th(?ir  country /or  what  it  iras 
the  pleasure  of  the  f^venwunt  to  g'/Vt,  lla'y  woidd  \to.  driven  trom  it  withuut  any 
tlihig ;  tht.'refore,  all  that  was  lett  lor  them  to  do,  was  t(»  trt«t  the  Ix-st  tenns 
they  could.  And  it  was  finally  Jigre«:d  by  the  aiithori/ed  <h'legalion,  tiial  they 
would  abide  by  such  an  nward  as  the  S4;nate  should  make  for  their  laiuls,  pro- 
vided that  when  it  was  laid  In^fore  the  nation,  it  should  Im?  conseiitt^d  to  by  it; 
accordinirly)  a  paper  was  signed  by  the  Indians,  agrciring  to  abide  the  action 
of  the  senate.  Of  that  action,  Mr.  Hoss,  the  principal  chief,  siiys,  he  would 
not  have  complained,  if  it  had  been  *'liillv  and  liiirly"  obtained  ;  but  "a  res- 
olution was  submitted  at  midnight,  on  tlie  '3d  of  .March,  just  as  the  senate 
were  about  to  sf^parate,  premising,  that,  in  its  o])inion,  the  president  ought  to 
allow  a  sum  not  exceeding  5,000,000  of  dollars.  This  resolution,  [)rojK»s<;d  in 
a  hiirr)%  wa<  <*arried  in  as  great  a  hurry,  and,  though  a  nwrc  opimoiiy  not 
pledging  either  the  president  or  the  senate  to  any  consequent  action,  was 
represented  to  us  as  an  *aimr</,'  and  we  were  told  we  had  engaged  oui-selves 
to  he  bound  by  it." 

The  delegation  next  proceeded  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  nation  ;  which 
having  done,  the  "award"  of  tht»  s<'iiate  was  unanimously  rejecU'd.  But  Gen. 
Jacksou  had  now  taken  the  matter  itito  his  hands,  and  whatever  might  Ite 
aaid  or  done  by  an  Indian  council,  would  make  no  difference  with  his  deter- 
mination. And  when  he  found  that  they  were  reluctant  to  submit  to  what 
they  iiad  never  had  any  intention  of  agreeing  to,  he  ordered  Mr.  Secretary 
Harris  to  inform  them,  "  that  no  projiositions  for  a  treaty  would  hereafter  Ikj 
made,  more  favorable  than  those  now  offered.    The  suni  of  five  millions  of 
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f1ol!:jrs  w;.^  fi^i'fi  njfoii  }.\  i].f:  ji'.i;.'.:»,  r.-  :^ij  l.;  :  lo  • 'jinraknt  for  the 
«l«ij-'iiiii*'!it  or"  i:l!  Tii»*ir  riihto  uiid  jto.*^'-**";!.!!  - ;  ii.„i  ..jw*  cssurtd!*f  ihe 
iii.ui  v.o\.\i\  not  Siii'":ioii  i.:jy  *\jH.«.'t:»t'i«»ij.  :|.j»t  xi.i«ro  lavorable 
v.i^wlrl  lj4'r(;;i!u.-r  Ih.-  it>.lil  out  tfi  th«?i:i :  tiiui  this  v.a>  iliC*  lest  jiroj'fuAum^ 
pi«*i(!<ijt  v.<^iilij  i'.iiit.f  tJ:«.:;i  wIjiI*.  /*/.  ?.-^w  pn^iktA.  i.i.ii  they  iiii^Lt  ahkk  ihl 
r'<^!i*«''jij«-iir:<:- ;  iii.'jt  i!-«  v  i:«.'*.d  not  »;.\].trct  triily  r  l»n.jjcli  ot"  ihc  ^TenuDOft 
^voiiifl  i.vt-r  iIm  f'lijv  iiiiin*.  aijrl  that*  tlicixfon:'.  tin-v  itet'd  Dot  t-X])ect  oaoAv 

'I'liu-i  nil  l'urtli«r  ii'i<.':i;:i'n'ii  ^xr*  rut  <«fi' ju  *!  i]:i.*  Int'.iaus  had  tiOthing fur- 

tlur  t.i  <lo,  liii- TO -wl.ii.i;  :.i  v, i;.\t  \]n-\  iuA  i"ni:  :or«.'.->t;». ii  woiilit  prC'lsiMybe 

l|j»-ir  nj;!y  ;ilTt  i;.;.:i\«  . 

Willi  r«L'.'ir«f  tu  t};'  t;»  .-.r.  'ji'  L>..i*«  uj'  r.  T-'i.j.  p*o«-ijriil  liv  JreIi»*niierlictB, 
njid  Aut'v  r.'illir.l  l»\  lii*  iiMiin*.  .'i*  ul.-u  ••  liii-  tiv;:i\  uf  N«;\v  Kcliola,"  Wf  btiv 
liiit  a  n-iiiark  or  \\\n  iiiori.*  In  lijaki; :  :i:iii.  llix!},  it  \\ill  Ih>  in<{iJin:riL,  nbo  or 
what  |iart  ot' tin;  ( ')ii  rokii-  ii;:iioii  liiiii'.i*  lii.-it  !r»i.ty?  Acrordiu*:  io  tlie  a^ 
f.'fMiiit  ot' rf<*h<  niitrhorii  hiii;^-!);  th'-  nuuihcr  v>hirh  hi.*  *:ot  to^fther  to  iRit 
wifii,  rhii  lint  «'\ri':il  U.i<.i  ji«'r>nn.>..  ijh-ii,  wniin'ii.  oi.d  chihlri'u:  of  which  DmiK 
h«-r  hilt  70  v.i-ii*  nit'i;,  and  o{'  tln^f,  ahou:  :iU  wt-ro  .Vrk:uisufi>  tiuigniutd, flr 
('Ji'Toki-rs  i-nrnlh-d  for  i  ;ni;rration,  am)  ci^nsi.Miiicntly  had  uo  real  iiitemtiB 
thf-  nation,  ami  \\:m\  ihi  ri;.ht  to  ai:t  in  niatii  i>  alftctinj:  it?  atfaii*s.  The  nadir 
has  only  to  4'Mni]i;u-i.>  rhi^  statt  mcnt  \vii!i  thi.*  ]nf.'ZJioritd  Ix^tbre  fr|)okeD  o( 
hi^rncd  h\  15.0(H)  pnvon.s  to  cnahlc  him  to  deride  on  the  uiagujtiideof  diB 
iiiJiir^tiiMr  done  that  jm-o]i1c.  r^ircondly,  ot*  the  roiirric  ^this  great  and  mifitff 
f;(ov«'ninjirnt'^  has  pursued  to  disinlierit  Indians  in  ccrtuiii  caffea. 

In  May,  \r\fi\  iivu.  (*arroll  was  Miit  with  instrurtious  hy  our  go%'eniiiieiii^ 
to  infinct;  ihr-  (.'hrrokct-s  to  n."niov<?.  Sonje  pa.-'sa^^es  in  tho^ic  iD^tructioof 
wonhl  ui'wr  Ik?  iK-rn-M-d,  w.rtf  th«  y  not  jiast  rnntnidiction,  aud  staring  usiif 
Ihouraiiiis  in  th«!  Wu'v..  They  n.-citf,  tlatt,  wInTfas  nothing  roidd  probabljiM 
eiliM'trd  in  ojn.n  rounrll^  hy  n<'::otiation«  *'hc  nin>t  iio  to  lUvm,  noi  as  a  mfh 
iwtur^  hwX  as  a  frU-.ad ;  apjira)  to  tl)>.'  chii'ls  anil  inlluentini  men,  no/ /ogfaBf 
ill/  njntrl ;  make  olVers  to  them  of'  tiUimre  rfsfrvations  in  fee  simple,  aad 
other  rewards;  strurv,  tnn  from  ihf:  chitj's, your  ojJicuU  character ;  luotie  UMB 
them  in  the  line  of  tiieir  prejudices  :  tirll  tlieni,  unless  they  remove,  ihnrms 
wilt  hi'  trodden  undtr  fool:  enlarge?  njion  the  advantafcts  of  their  condition  tnttc 
Iff.?/."  Swell  is  another  specimen  of  another  */M/cyw/«r,  which  cmaiiated  from 
thi.x  administration. 

The  rasr  has  I'liangcd.  The  whites  have  Iktouic  powerful,  and  the  red 
m«'n  havi;  hci'iiinr  weak.  They  are  ahle  ti»  desirov,  or  drive  llicni  belbre 
thi'iii  to  anothrr  eonntry;  an<l  how  has  it  turned?  ^Fhe  red  men  have  gOD& 
Who  are  the  *'rnirl  sava^a-sr"  In  the  ";:reat  delwile,''  us  it  was  termed,  OB 
till!  "Indian  hill,''  in  iJ^'iO,  somr  of  its  sujiporters  pointed  to  tlic  oast,  Hiid  cried 
<iut,  "Sava^'i'sl  savajres!"  hcM-ause  ihi.'  vuiee  of  humanity  had  l)een  heard  in 
that  diri'dion;  hul  tiiey  iniirht,  with  almost  etpial  propriety,  Ijave  |K/uited  to 
the  eajiital  of  the  stafi*  of  (leorgia — nwu  that,  where  those  most  opprcs»i«» 
laws  ori<;inat«-d.  rontained  [ihilanthropiMs  too.  The  votes  in  that  hou:ie  stood 
luit  littio  morr  than  tripially  divided,  on  tia*  hill  to  take  forcible  [totssession  of 
till*  CherokiM*  eoimtry.  I^it  the  philanthropist  is  derided  and  scorned;  and 
that  pj'ople  liav«?  only  rseaped  the  iron  grasp  of  superstition's  liand,  to  die  by 
that  of  avarice.  It  nsc<l  to  1m*  a  provtTh,  that  Justice  had  leaden  ft^t,  but  yrt 
was  >urc  to  o\erlake  her  enemies;  hut  where  her  feet  are  clogged  with  pH 
the  proverb  rccpiircs  a  new  explication. 

We  havi'  Si-en  laiw  tin*  Sehermerhoni  treaty  was  disposed  of  in  the  seinlB 
of  the  Tnileil  States.  'I'he  house  of  n-presentatives  must  vote  the  aj»propna- 
tion,  or  it  could  not  he  carrietl  into  efte<'t.  When  it  came  up  there  lor  actioili 
Forne  gave  as  a  reason  f<»r  voting  for  it,  that  thev  had  no  choice^  but  ¥«!• 
bound  to  do  sr),  iN.'cause  the  tnnity  had  l)een  ratiiied  by  the  president  and 
tfenate,  and  it  was  hence  the  law  of  the  laud.    On  the  other  hand,  it  ^' 


*  Tlii-j  crrlaiiily  w;«s  a  s!:iu»  jiaivr  worthy  of  "My  pruvcriinifnl,''    "My  curreiicv,"  a^ 

Mr.  J;u'kM 


nhovo  (ill.  "  M\   r(»;|M)ii<il>iruy.''     Mr.  J;u'k«on  hnd  Itornrc  lolii  certniii  IiKlians  that  all  ihl 
iHiiilii  lu'voiiil  iln»  .Miosis  si  1 1]  >i  brlon^-fil  to  him!    If  ili      " 
no  one  will  wtkuder  lUey  did  nut  wish  lo  \^o  thon.*! 


IhikU  IicvoiiiI  ihi'  .Miosis  si  I  mi  brloiL-^t^il  to  him!    \\'  the  Clicrokccs  believed  he  lold  tlic  trails 

(lid 
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argued  tluit  the  nctlnn  of  tho  president  ami  seiwite  ronld  ncvrr  iiiMk«^  fliat  iii- 
Btniiiicut  «'i  treaty  wliirli  ivns  ijilsj*,  aii<I  Jtad  not  heeii  ajrned  t<»  l»\  l«i:t  one 
narty ;  that  this  was  true  uhnndaiitU  appran-d  h\  ;;  [iroti-^t  then  het'ore  the 
lioiise,  si<riied  hy  ahnor^t  the  entire  Cherokee  nation.  And  lN\sides  tiiis,  the 
tiiOht  zeahMis  advoeates  tor  renifival  did  not  iin-tend  that  the  treat\  \va>  t'airlv 
iiiado  hv  the  nation,  or  bv  any  ImuIv  autiiori/.rd  hv  it:  hut  theyarifued  that 
the  hill  ou<;ht  to  pass  t'roni  neee:^sity.  as  it  was  to  i)eni*tit  the  hidians  mure 
tluui  any  hody  el.'^e.  And  with  this  kind  ol'  arifUUKMit  the  hill  passed,  Ufl 
to  !»7. 

Thus  \\i-  iiiv  \n  !>•  j!r«l«ri -•  'it*  V.  "irtt  i-  !••  >r.  jl-:*  nur  i.«iif!:i!i.-.-,  ..ud  ii*  hi*  does 
not  eoiJil»rni  ;o  our  wisi.f.-.  v.«'  will  tlm'e  iiim  »•»  lio  -•».  On  ihi*  .sinii'  pi'in«*i- 
ple  v.e  iiKiv  s.i\,  that  it  i-'  tliM':-,'rtl  hv  i:ii:  r.inii  li.ir  i!:al  tin*  rnl  i:n'n  n:u>i  Im.* 

a  •  •  •  ■ 

swept  then  ilir  liieent'tlie  eartli ;  hul  doi-*  it  !nl!ow  that  we  iii\i>l  |j;'.-.;i.n  llu'ir 
rtiin?  With  a.s  niueh  n.ason  all  mankind  niiiiht  eonnnit  suieide,  heeause  Tato 
ha^  (hH'reerl  that  we  n)u>f  all  die,  sooni-r  or  later. 

As  .soon  as  ron«rn'ss  had  dispoxd  of  the  ('heroki;e  jpiestion,  the  e.veeiuiyo 
of  the  nation,  a)ipreheusi\e  that  tronhle  would  arise  hetwim  (jeor^ria  and  thu 
Chonikees,  ordend  (Jen.  Se»»tt  to  rejiair  thitlu?r  without  (h'lay.  He  was  soon 
on  the  way,  with  ahnnt  *i,()00  men.  This  was  earlv  in  the  year  18i8.  IMean- 
whde  (Joy.  (Jilnn-r  had  threat<ned  *'eoHiMon,*'  uide>s  the  work  of  expnlnion 
vrati  inunediately  hei:un.  Iluw  niueh  in  ti'ar  Mr.  Van  lhirt>n  stocjd  of  this 
and  other  hnivadoes,  wi?  d<»  nor  undtTtake  to  say;  hut  he  pressed  matters  ha 
fast  as  he  eoidd,  inon?  afraid,  doubtless,  of  th(>  votvs^  than  the  steel  of  (jeoriritu 

But  what  did  that  e\e(>llent  old  L'eneral  thul  on  his  arriyal  in  the  ('li<Tokee 
country?  Armed  liulians  Ixdiind  eyery  hush,  prejiaretl  tc»  shed  tlie  last  drop 
of  their  hlooil  in  deti-nee  of  their  iM'loveil  eountry?  No.  Not  a  seinhlanco 
of  opposition  was  t|ji«re;  all  was  quietness;  all  wirre  alwiut  their  ordinary 
affiiirs,  in  their  own  fields,  and  hy  their  own  liahitation<.  Havinjr  i'*»tahli>hed 
ilia  head  qua]*t<'rH  in  the  nation,  hf  issued  a  proclamation,  recpiestin^r  them  to 
assctnhle  at  eertain  ]Niints,  Ironi  whence  they  would  hv  sent  to  Arkansas. 
They  olieyed  the  summons,  and  thus,  in  due  time,  the  whole  nation  were 
removed. 

rifAl»TKU   XIV. 

EXPATRIATION    OK    THE    CIIEROKEES,   CONTINUED. 

"  Wln-ri*  is*  my  hi^in" — .-ny  fir  '«i  Ii^niio  P    tin*  pruinl  Innil  nf  my  w're*  ? 

WliHP'  «t-i!ii]4  tiic  u'.  ;Miiiti  lit' my  pri-Ii- .'     \yii«  rit  :;|i':uii  ihn  ciiiiiioil  tin^si.'' 
Wh'.Ti'  Jir-  m»   ffith'T-*  hullnwi-!  sr.vi>!«.-    my  Irirrj.l-*,  mi  IL'lil  aiul  fri-rsr 
Gonn,  iioiic, — liip'Vi-r  from  my  \i»>\vl    (in- .t  Sjiim  1    ran  il  Ik.'.'" — A.  \V.  It. 

It  has  somehow  or  other  lia|>]H.*ned  that  jrreat  <'han<res  liaye  taken  place 
in  the  minds  of  our  rulers,  or  some  of  tln'm,  within  a  few  years,  in  n**rard  to 
what  certain  laws  ami  treaties  mwan.  As  lati*  as  Ir'iii,  no  (pu*stion  was 
raised  about  the  rights  ot*  the  hidian< ;  nothin^r  Ayas  attempted  to  In>  done,  bif 
governments  on  tlu'ir  lands,  \yitliont  their  eon.<ent  bein*;  first  obtaiiuMl ;  no  ono 
even  dnvuned  of  layiuir  out  a  road  throu;fh  their  lands  without  their  p(Tmis- 
sion.  But,  of  a  sudihrn,  it  is  disi'ovenMl  that  the  jroyirrnment  has  Imumi  laUir- 
infS  under  a  L'n»at  niistakt;  all  the  time  of  its  e\ist«-n«"e :  that  durin«r  the  ad- 
mmistration  of  ,liuirnv  Jurksoiu  wisilom  hail  shed  Iut  liirht  so  abimdant,  that 
niunbirrs  had  risen  up  in  Imm*  full  armor,  and  nnhesitatin^dy  di-elarcd  that  the 
very  men  who  formed  <»ur  constitution  knew  yery  little  almut  it ;  that  under 
its  provisions  no  valid  treaty  could  l>c  ma<le  with  huiians;  that  neither 
Washi.noto>%  Jefferson,  nor  John  Ahams,  eouhl  make  the  discover}*;  but 
it  must  lie  reserviul  to  a«ld  lustres  to  the  era  of  which  wi?  are  .sp«7akin^. 

The  coniimct  between  the  ji^eneral  frovernment  and  (Ji-orjjia,  in  lt<02,  is  the 
principal  theme  iif  their  o]»pressors.  Now  rvery  Inidy  knows  that  with  that 
compact  the  Cherokees  had  notJiin^  to  do ;  tiit-y  had  no  luuid  in  tbrming  it, 
nor  never  consented  to  it.    A  treaty  is  a  conijiact  of  nuitual  concessions  and 
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agreements  Iwnv'ccn  nation^;.    The  Cherokees  agreed  that  if  they  ever  soM 
their  lands,  or  any  part  of  them,  it  should  be  to  the  United  States.    Now  thii 
was,  as  times  have  Ih^mi,  a  very  important  concension  ou  the  jmrt  of  the  In- 
dians ;  hut  if  tiie  iaith  of  the  I'nited  States  liad  been  kept  inviolate,  it  would 
as  yet  have  amounted  to  but  little, — a  small  tract  of  land  here  and  there^— 
but  it  has  now  amounted  to  an  entire  country.     When  the  treaties  were 
formed,  it  was  suj>i)osed  that  against  this  concession  the  United  States  had 
^      put  one  of  much  greater  moment,  namely,  that  of  ^jrotedioti.     What  have  w^ 
jT*    Keen?    tin?  whiles  in  possession  ol*  all  the  limds  of*  the  Indians,  the  Indiatu 
^   '  pn>tected?    Not  by  tJie  Tnited  ^rtate.s ;   tor  it  has  driven  them  where  it  can- 
not, Irom  the  nature  of  their  situation,  protect  them.     These  eonclusiuiM 
inevitably  Ibllow,  and  we  cballenge  proof  in  contradiction. 

Tbat  we  have  given  the.  Indians  more  than  their  lauds  were  wortlu  has 
been  urged  its  an  argumcMit  that  no  \\ron«r  has  been  done  theni.  That  lias 
nothing  to  do  A\itb  tlie  ])oint  at  issue.  Lneuviable  must  the  mind  of  tbat 
man  be,  wh(»  holds  nothing  above  price,  meix?  jiecimiury  coinpentfation. 
What  tbough  the  government  did  stipulate  that  it  would  buy  out  tJie  Chero- 
kees  as  sorwi  as  it  could  be  tlone,  (a  very  foolish  bargain,  by  tlie  way,)  on 
reasonable  and  eipiitable  terms;  is  it  to  be  imderstood  that  they  mvM  sell 
tlieir  lands  just  when  a  denuuul  is  made  for  them  ?  This  argument  is  too 
fidlacious  to  lie  thought  of  by  rational  men.    Hence  the  only  way  left  to  dia- 

1)oss<'ss  a  nation,  tt)o  >\(?«k  to  dt^fend  themselves  by  force,  is  to  declare  ther 
lave  no  riirht  where  thev  are.  And,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  wnrii 
such  were  the  grounds  of  argument,  and  such  the  argmnents  that  succeeded 
UL  an  American  craigress  in  ruining  a  nation.  What  though  the  nation  were 
small,  and  conwHpiently  weak  ?  So  much  the  greater  the  crime.  Are  not 
laws  nuule  I'or  the  protection  of  the  weak  against  the  strong?  as  well  in 
property  as  person  r  Shall  the  United  States  of  enlightened  America  deal 
worse  with  their  friends  and  allies  than  ancient  despotic.  Rome  ?  Even  na- 
tions subdued  by  the  Romans,  and  included  in  their  dominionis  were  suffered 
"to  live  under  thiMr  own  laws,  and  l>e  governed  by  their  own  magistrates."* 

It  has  Im'C'u  urged  as  a  reaMui  lor  disiidieriting  the  Cherokees,  tliat  it  is  ab- 
surd to  allow  a  nation  to  exist  luider  a  se}mrate  govenmieut,  within  another 
government  or  state,  and  hence  uncon>tiiutioiuLl.  Allowing  all  this  to  be 
true,  (which  we  do  not,)  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  Cherokees  ?  Had  not  the 
Cher<»kees  as  gootl  a  riirht  to  siiv  to  a  state  wliich  had  undertaken  to  extend 
a  Ihie  lN>vond  them,  *'Von  have  no  authoritv  lo  do  this,  and  must  instantly 
desist.''  Now  there  can  1.m^  no  ({uestion  but  that  a  state  would  be  compelled 
to  desist,  if  the  party  so  included  were  able  to  defend  itself  agahist  iisiirp- 
tion.  This  happening  not  to  be  the  case  with  the  Cherokees,  a  oonlou  is 
passed  alwHit  them,  at  lirst,  merely  nominal ;  but,  at  length,  like  the  coil  of 
the  s«'rpent,  it  is  drawn  tighter  and  tighter,  until  they  discover,  too  late,  tliat 
a  death-blow  is  aimed  at  their  very  <'.\istence.  Who,  or  what  is  Georgia, 
that  it  should  dahu  priority  to  the  ('hen)kees?  Were  not  the  Cherokees  a 
naticm  h»ng  iM'fore  it  wiu<  heard  of?  Which  permitted  the  other  to  grow  up 
by  its  side?  Ilt»w  long  is  it  since  the  Cherokees  were  able  to  drive  that  hand- 
ful of  white  intruders  lK»yond  a  mon.^  formidable  boundary  tlian  tlie  Mis^sis- 
sippi?  They  did  not  attempt  it.  Their  "avarice"  was  not  strong  enough  to 
tempt  them  to  so  cnarl  an  action.  No.  Thev  took  them  by  tlie  haiid  at 
Yamacniw  Blulf,  and  at  llolston,  and  said,  "  brothers,  here  is  land  enough 
for  us  luid  for  you.  Lie  down  upon  our  skins  until  you  can  make  wigwams 
and  mats  lor  yourselves."    How  have  thc^si*  kinihiesses  been  returned  r 

W^e  will  hear  what  (ieorgia  herself  said  about  the  validity  of  Indian  trea- 
ties, no  longer  ago  than  18:25.  Li  that  year  a  treaty  was  made  with  the 
Creeks,  by  which  a  cession  of  a  portion  of  their  territory  in  Geonria  was 
made  ;  and  by  an  article  in  said  treaty,  it  was  provided,  that  the  United  Statea 
should  protect  tlie  Indians  against  the  encroachments  aiid  impositions  of  die 
whites,  until  their  removid  should  take  place.  The  governor  of  Georgia, 
G,M.  Troup,  issued  his  proclamation  in  accordance  \\ith  the  treaty,  a  passage 
of  which  is  in  these  words : 


*  Vattet,  "  Law  of  NaUons,"  B.  I.  ch.  i.  sec.  II, 
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•*!  liavo  thouifht  pronrr  to  issiio  this,  my  proclamation,  ■warniiij?  all  \tor- 
80118,  (*iii/(Mis  ot'  (icorgia,  or  otlirrs,  a.L'ain:^t  tros|>as.siiitr  or  intriuiin<r  upon 
laiiils  ocrupiiMl  l»y  llio  Indians  >\itirni  tli*'  limits  of  this  statr,  ritlu-r  i'nr  the 
purjMisc*  <»r  H'ttlomcnt  ur  oihiTwiM* ;  iis  rvrrv  such  net  will  Im*  in  tlin'Ot  viola- 
tion of*  iIm'  provisions  of  Ihc  tnaiif,  afiirrsniil,  an<l  will  i-xpox'  thr  ajrirn-s^ors 
to  the  most  (MTtnin  ami  sunmiary  ]>nnislimt>nt  li>  the  iiiitlioririrs  of  the  slnto, 
anil «»!'  the  I'nitiMl  Stati's.  All  jrooil  riii/.i-ns,  thrrrronr,  pni'siiin^  tin*  ili.t'ili's 
of  *r"<*//  /?/»'//»,  uill  nnili'  in  (Mili»n*in«r  thf  ohh'frationH  of  the  traitif  ;is  tlu?  .wprcme 

How  (loi's  this  arronl  with  a  rcsolvi*  of  thr  lr:rii*latnn«  of  that  state,  hut  a 
few  Vf*ars  a'trr\>anls,  to  take  forrihie  posf»e>sion  of  the  (*ouiilr\  <»!'  the  (.'hero- 
ke»*sr  A  eompjirative  view  of  ilii«s<*  iimeiments  led  a  hiirh-mind(>d  senati»r* 
to  diM'lare,  **that  treali«*s  were  nn/  Imrfvl  when  ni;nle  for  the  um  of  (ii-orj^ia." 

l:i  J.''"'il,  the  (leorjiia  d«  U'i;aliori  in  eon«:i*ess,  in  an  address  to  the  president 
of  the  I'nitnl  Stales,  eomplained,  in  no  \«My  moderate  terms,  «)f  tin*  injustieo 
done  ti»  thi*ir  ^iat(>,  hv  tin*  delav  of  the  irovernment  in  not  (*\tin<5nishin«;  the 
Cherokre  title  to  hmds  within  its  limits:  thereby  aeknowled;!intr  what  they 
denied  al\erwards,  namelv,  that  the  ( -jierokres  had  anv  titli*.  Thev  sav,  **Ii 
the  CJM'rokres  are  nnwilliiijir  to  i'<-mo\<',  the  fvn/xr.v  of  that  nnwilliritrness  arc 
to  he  traei'd  to  the  I'nited  Slates,  ff  pcaeeahle  purchase  cannot  Im'  made  in 
tho  ordinar}'  mode,  nothiiiir  remains  to  In*  done  hut  to  order  lli(*ir  removal  to 
Cl  desijijnaled  territor}'  iM'Viiial  tin*  limits  of  Cieortfia."  And,  in  conclusion, 
they  add,  "Our  duty  is  perll>rm«*d  hy  /•» //'o/w//vi/i/iif  a«rainst  the  ]Mdicy  hereto- 
fon^  pursued,  h\  which  the  interesis  ot*  (ieiu-jria  have  iK-en  disre«rarded ;  and 
by  hmsiinir^  as  wt>  do,  most  larnvstbf,  upon  an  inunediate  fulfdment  of  the 
obligations  of  the  articles  ot'  cession  of  IHChi," 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  lan;rna«re  of  two  H*nators  and  si\  n'pn'seiitatives 
of  Geor;ria,  to  the  presid<>nt  of'  the  I'nited  States,  upon  this  (juestion.  And 
we  venture  to  assert  that  the  autocrat  of*  all  the  ]{us>ias  is  not  more  dojiotic 
in  his  decrci's,  than  tln'se  irenilemen  were  on  this  occasion. 

A  ft»w  days  afb-r  the  addre>s  of  tin-  (ieoriria  ileleir»ites,  the  secretary  of 
war,  the  lion.  .Ioun  (\  C'ai.uoi  n,  issued  his  report  on  t>ur  hidian  n'lations, 
in  which  he  says,  "The  I'nited  States  havi*  evi-r  Immmi  solicit<Mis  to  fulfil,  at 
the  earliest  period,  the  ol>li<;ation  of  the  convention,  by  the  eMin^fuishment 
of  the  Indian  titles  within  the  limits  of  (leoryia ;  a  most  siitistiictory  proof 
of  which  may  be  found  in  th<' nundKT  of  treaties  which  have  been  held  for 
tliat  pui^iosi*,  the  ipiantity  of  lands  w  Inch  has  Ihmmi  ac(iuired,  and  the  price 
paid.  In  tad,  such  has  In-en  the  solicitudi*  »>f  the  irovernna'nt,  that  but  little 
regard  has  lucn  had  to  the  price,  whnnvvr  if  hits  Inni  found  poHnibh-  h  ohtain  n 
cession  oC  lands  to  tin?  state.  The  price  jriven  has  fiir  exceeded  that  which 
has  ovf*r  Inm-u  friven  in  other  juirchases  from  the  Indians.^'  Thus  a  mi,Ldity 
clashing'  of  Ojunions  is  apparent  «»n  a  comjmrison  of  these  two  extracts. 

Fn>m  certain  oiImt  fiicts  in  Mr.  Cidhoxnt's  ii-port,  it  appears  that,  in  ISOQ, 
the  Chcn»kees  (»wned  7,l.')'i,l  10  acres  of  land  in  th«'  hmits  of  (ieor«ria.  Since 
the  late  war  with  Kn^huid,  the\  had  ln'ld  two  ins-ities  with  the  rnited  Stales, 
by  which  tiie\  had  cedr<|  !>I»5,:il()  acres.  llmi«rration  had  Im'ch  uniformly 
Gncouniir(*d,  and  many  had  voluntarily  jrone  to  Arkansas.  To  this  course 
nobody  obiected.  But  in  this  wjiv  matters  proirri'ssed  too  slow  for  irreeily 
8pprulatoi-s.  and  it  w.ms  m-L'ed  that,  as  nsan\  Cln'rokees  had  «*mii:i-tited.  a  pro- 
portionate tpiantityof  the  countrx  should  be  setoff  t'or  (icori'ia.  An  emuui'r- 
ation  or  cimisus  Jiad  been  att<*m|»ti*d,  to  ascertain  what  llie  proj>oiiion  would 
be,  and  it  was  eventually  couchuhMl  that  one  ihinl  of  flu*  nation  harl  lefl  the 
comitrv,  and  a  trejuv  was  enti-ii'd  into  at  Washinjrlon,  in  I^'II^  bv  which  that 
amount  of  territory  was  cedi'd.  IJi'tween  Ir^ll^  ami  l'^*i4,  two  altemi^ts  to 
treat  with  theju  fia*  further  cessions  of  tiTritorv  had  Imumi  made,  ancf  both 
proved  alKirtive.  '•Itcrutnot  be  doubled,"  >iiys  ."Mr.  ralhoun,  *' that  much  of 
tlic  ditlieulty  of  a«Mpiirimr  addili«»nal  cession  f'rom  the  Clierokees,  and  the 
Other  southern  tribes,  n'sulis  ti-om  their  jrrowin^r  civilization  and  knowledge, 
by  which  th«-y  have  leariu'd  to  place  a  hijrher  value  upon  their  lands  than 
more  nidc  and  savage  triUfs.    Many  causi's  have  contributed  to  place  them 

*  .Mr.  Frelinorhtnisen,  of  Ni'W  Jcraov. 
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liighor  ill  thr  sral*^  of  r:v:r,:-.ition  th:i:i  oT!irr  Iiifliiiiis  within  oiir  limits  —  the 
froiiijil  iwitnrii  ol"  t!i«ii-  ciinititr,  wliirli  itinibh'i:  tlieiii  to  pays  more  readily  from 
till  lii'ufi.T  tn  till*  iM-nlsiiirti  <^i\U':  ar<l  tlicr  li-rtility  oJ'  tlioir  ^oil,  mid  the  ralue 
ofthi'ir  stM}ilt»  rrticlcs  |>::rrii:!:!arl\  foitDn.  To  ilu'so,  liuwrver,  iiiiisl  Ik;  added 
tin-  limiifi»i<' ;i!ul  hii>'\<i|«  i:i  jiolicy  Ml'tlu*  •rovcriiineFit,  whirli  lii;s  ever  directed 
j;  :n>ti  rinj-  o.-sif  tn  ilir  fiMli.'iii:;  wiiliiu  niir  limits.  Tliis  puliry  is  a.«  old  as  the 
•ifvcnipjfi.t  \*..-v\\':  .•ii-.ii  li-  s  Ih'ofi  liitbitisnlly  aud  ^^t^onIrh•  cxtrudi'd  to  the 
rii.  r'»kr<-  ri.:!in::."  ?"'nr|i,  ii:  l^'•il,  wrn?  allmvcd  to  Iw  tlie  n'aerOiis  whythe 
CiirMnktc's  ri»i;!il  isdt  ln'  jui-\aiN."d  ii|soii  to  ibr^ikc  tlioir  country'.  Now. if 
!li<*\  li.ul  no  vvj\i\  tlirci',  Imt  that  of*  r^ufli  raiirp,  why  is  it  tlitit  *'tliis  t'oKterin^ 
jM)!ii'^,  ;>  (■:,!  ;  >  th''  !.'<»vcTiiiii<'ni,"  ha^  Ium'ii  Iwhi  li»rtli  and  iiiaiiitaint'd  toB-ardi 
ih'  in:  Th'.*  n';i>f»n  i-^  ohvioii?:  no  |in.siil(:iit  iM-lore  (jfeii.  Jnrkson,  could  luin* 
liis  nTnui to  <lo  ."s  In*  hn>  done. 

Ai  .-'unr'  intnir  d.iv,  m-k  ><iin«.?  n-innant  ol*  t!io  Cherokee^,  c»f  tlie  Cn.'ek«, or 
of  th'.'  SiMiiinnir-:,  if  an;  .-Ijonhl  n-niain,  whv  thov  slifuild  Ifavt*  thr;  Innd^of 
thrir  tiithf^rs  to  Ih  «*t:n:('  wandcnTS  hi-Nond  the  Mis??i.ssipi»i,  and  their  rvply 
can  he  no  otluT  than  this:  '•  \V<.'  wvrv  Ibrced  away  by  tli»»  white  nieu.  Soii.e 
ot' our  inrfj  \\i:i\;  lr;:itni>:  of  thfiu  ihoj  bought  our  rights,  knowing  thtm  to 
be  falar,"^ 

fonifviro  tlu'  l::niru;»j:<'  hold  by  i'lvu.  Jackson,  in  18*21,  with  wluit  be  hu 
sinwi"  said  and  doiii*.  (.)n  ihf  iJr'tli  of  JaniiaiT  ol*  that  xt-ar,  lie  wrote  from 
hi-5  h«'a(l  f]ni:ft(.M:!  ft  Xashvilli*,  if»  Path  KHUr^  and  othrr  Cherokee  chict«,aa 
follow^:  *•  l''ii(»:i!<  .-M.d  broiln-rs:  1  haxe  ncxer  told  a  reil  brother  a  lie  nor 
dori'ived  hi-n.  The  intnnlcrs  [on  }our  lands,]  if  they  alti*mpt  t<»  retura,  will 
Im*  si  nf  t)fi;  JbiT  your  h«rht-li(»rse  should  not  Id  ihem  t-rttle  down  on  yonr 
ksnf!.  ^'(Mj  <  n.:!:t  tn  drive  thi*  sto<'k  awi'y  ironi  jyoar /r;7i//f,  ::iid  deliver  the 
intruders  fo  tlie  ::.rc?it ;  lut  if  yon  ••;it:i;ot  k(  op  intruders  from  j^oirr /imd^ 
rr|  <.rt  it  ;<•  th''  a/.'  Mt,  ;:::d  t:i   liis  liotio*'.  J  v.ill  drive  rln'in  jroni  your  land.^' 

(hi  tho  ()ih  of  .!niM\  lr-"'.(),  he  inlbruis  t!:e  Cln.Tokeer?,  *-that,  haviii^r  CO 
jMiwrr  to  jjjTrrf.  r:-  r:nd  oppoM*  the  exercise  of  the  soverei;:r.iy  cd*  any  htate, 
<!^«•r  end  u(n»n  ;  II  v.  h(»  nsay  he  within  the  limits  of  any  stjite,  il.ey  will  prepare 
theinsclvi's  to  al'ide  the  i>.-i!e  of  such  new  relation?-,  withmit  any  J«o|)e  tb«it 
he  v.ill  inii-rleri'.*'  It  must  be  bonu?  in  inied,  that  lb<»  JndiMis  IimI  doLe 
iK.thinii  ineanul.ile  to  !i>rli  it  any  on<'  ri.'.l.t.  or  the  proteetit»n  pronr!>.ed  tlicm 
by  all  t'.e  treatie--.  r.uflioiu  d  by  all  the  j.residents,  inelndio'r  J.-iekson  hiiriH'lf! 

In  .\p:il,  b"^V),  :i  d:'|int;!tiei!  of  Cl.erekec-^  w:;s  at  ^V^i^bil^^■•!<?I^  i»tid  tn  the 
J.*):h  'I'.ty  of  ijiat  n. «»•;:!■  th^  \  !.-:id  befon-  corn'ress  a  I'leinori.v.l  *'oi;  riilittr-r?  nf' 
va-'f  inu»ort!n<e''  ;•»  tic::..  \u  this  nieniori'd  tl:<:y  refer  to  t!ie  <»j»pr»'?>;ve 
stand  til  en  by  tl:*  i;ovrriu..- jif  (ii  oriija,  as  conununicatt-d  by  bini  in  a  Ifttfr 
t(»  the  >eer»ta>*v  of  v.cr.  .m..!  to  tla*  M*rin.f»nions  ancl  ineoi!LTi:«;i;«i  addresjof 
tl.'e  (I'eo !•'.]••.  di'le'jalion  to  tl;e  presi<l"nt.  aln  july  noticed.  T'jmhi  thf;fe  the 
r!eleL'":iti<»ti  reniMrk :  ''We  r-r-epot  but  \i(\vtlu'  desiun  of  those  h  tteiN.  a?  an 
attempt,  lM»rderlii;r  nn  ;•  la.-:!ih»  di-po-iition  lowanls  the  (.'hc*»-okee  iiijtinn.  to 
arre.-t  tVom  tla-ni.  hv  .-rhiin.rv  means,  their  just  riirlt>  r.i.tl  rilreirie-v"  Ar.d 
tifis  is  the  h::r:-'ies;  !;  i-ria;.*  they  j.n*,  where  ren»jilfiin  In,  i."i  j  nrrwer  to  the 
fTossest  insults. 

In  reiranl  to  the  ci  s.-icn  «.•!'  ni'^re  land,  thcv  iiec!::re  their  s*  nlin«ei:ts  in  the 
followin*.'  wonls:  "li!  r-intioii  to  the  riiftjKisif  ioj^  and  rA./t  »7;i:*/icf'."'.i.'  of  the 
nati^'n.  r.tvr  a:r'!hi  tn  ntfr  it  r  other  /not  if  /find  is  jiosiiivtlif  t::f  pr<.(h"'t'cfn  p.r.d 
roiVr  of  till' ;if.'/j  /.'.  and  what  has  Ix'cn  uttered  by  ns,  in  tlie  rtijnniunicaTioiis 
which  we  have  n::-.de  to  tl;e  iroveriunent,  since  our  arrival  in  Tl.'s  cifv.  is 
evj.re^Mve  of  the  fniv  arntiruvta  of  ifie  iv:tioit,  a^Toeably  to  e'lJr  ii.^-tnjciiejisu 
and  not  one  /rcr^/ of  which  has  been  ])m  into  (>iir  movthit  l.y  a  whiii  a.nii,  Anv 
suntiiscs  or  ^•tatej'l^•||Ts  to  th<'  contnir}  ar«'  i!l-ibnnded  and  iin^ei^eixin.v*  it 
sho'ild  Im' remeniben.'d,  tli:  t  it  had  hi  en  basely  insimuitcd  b\  t!  <  ir  ent'iiiie?, 
in  <*\en-  nu!.«lic  wav,  that  the  Indians  were  influenced  bv  de.si::riin:r  v.Jdte  imn 
from  the  north,  in  all  their  ojijiosition  to  the  will  of  (Jeorpia.  This  ineiuoriid 
was  siirmd  b\  ,1'iiiv  Ross,  <iEoiujK  Lowuky,  the  mark  of  Major  Kipcx, 
and  Ki.ij\!f  IFirKs. 

Innnediately  after  t''is.  Oov.  Trovp  writes  li'oni  Milledfrevillc  a  very  ct^n- 
tlnsiw  letter  to  ?dr.  f'nlhnvii^  secretary  of  war,  so  f*ar  as  sophirfrj'  and  aiigiy 
woids  (v/7/ 'w.' cojielusiv."  r.v  :\  seljecf.    As  a  specimen  of  his  logic,  we  will 
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citn  as  followd  from  Iiis  ('oiiiMiuniratinn.  rnrnsimn-h  "as  tin*  Piiritniis  of 
New  Kii;riuiKl,  niitl  tinakcrs  of  Pi'nrisylvani.i.  ]i,u\  never  n'pairctl  the  \vroii«ra 
done  Indians,  wliy  is  <5er>r;:ia  l»>  be  ealli'd  n]»oii  to  make  jimjiitiatory  i»rter- 
in^'sr"  And  "iflln?  prineijile  n\'  IV-nn'.-*  treaty  was  riirht.  all  oiliers  tiiat  have 
lnIU»\ved  are  wn)n«r/' 

AUiiil  the  same  tin:e  the  ('i.erok"e  ii;";norial  Ava<  liefore  xUr.  house  of 
representatives  ol' whieh  \m"  li.ive  spnk'H,  i:s  aelhors,  t«»  eounteraet  eertain 
I:il<e  reiHuts  of  tl.eir  tr.ahieeis.  pi!!»!i>hi.d  in  ihi-  National  lutellitreneer  a 
slateint'iit  of  their  ense,  r-'nin  wliieh  v.i"  i;..--"  the  f»»llouinir  parsaires:  **\ol 
i^atislied  with  wisliin;:  t'l,*  e\"i-i:t'\e  ol'  ijjc  I'nited  r^rat<'s  \iolentIy  to  ruptun* 
the  .M>h>niii  hond  oi'oiir  rii:h;.-:  tti  «»:!••  leiui-;,  ami  to  put  at  di'fianei'  the  jihulires 
whii'h  4.'xisli!i;r  Irefjti.'..;  r-,:.\  ir*,  ir/' /p/a'.y"//;^  to  n-  our  land**,  it  is  a.ttemiitrd 
to  take  from  ns  tli"  ini'ili  it  v.  !;i"'i  \i  >-■  •liir.Mi  d  i:s  i:i  eondui'tinL''  the  se\eral 
iieL'otiatioii.-;  with  eoii.Mii.-. 'iiirier--  .■•.p;'ui::itd  to  iji-at  witli  ns  tc»r  onr  lands  and 
with  the  e\»M"ii;ive.  ;:«i\.T*!i:n'!!t.  Is  i!*.- uiilimiuied  eh-iru'*',  tliat  ^th'  Inst  Ullir 
of  UiH  Vhtrukius  to  //k  i-vrrtln.nj  ••'  i' ir  nnil.tin'i  interim!  ,  villi  ncc  that  it  was 
ncr/r  icriffin  or  ilirtnttA  //■/  mi  /.'w/.*f.?.'  WliiUt  \\v  profit-*  to  l>o  eomplimenttMl 
on  the  one  hand  hy  tlii.-=  Mow  at  nor  int-'lli^^-nee,  wc^  cjinnot,  in  jnstiee,  allow 
it  to  pass,  npon  the  other,  v.  iilmn^  a  Hit  eontradieii.m.  That  letter,  and  every 
Other  letter,  was  not  only  irrilt-n,  l»'if  dirtittui  hy  :m  hidian/' 

We  arc  not  surprised  that  t'e*  (i'-orL^a  >tate<i»a"n  are  not  willing;  to  allow 
that  they  havt;  insulted  so  niueh  inJeileet  and  intelli«renee.  aware,  as  thc-y  must 
hiive  Ix-en,  that  in  ]ioint  of  !u::n!iir  and  matter,  their  o\%n  compositions,  side 
hy  j<ide  witli  the  i'iierok'es.  would  suffer  in  no  ineonsiderable  dejrn'e  by 
roni[Kirison.  In  eh»>in^  tiie}  sjy,  "  it  i--  not  for  us  to  vindieate,  or  attempt  to 
viiidirate,  our  jri-eat  fithe;*  tin-  pre.-itltut ;  he  tloes  not  need  isn  Indian's  aid, 
nor  an  IiidianV  enIo',-\  ;  but,  liowever  we  are  bound  to  love  him,  Aet  it  is  due 
to  justiee  to  stat;',  that  w  have  beeri  o'fi'u  pe.ined,  and  es[)eeia!ly  of  late,  nt 
the  earnestnes-!  with  wliieh  he  ha.-:  y/T??*'.'  upon  us  the  subject  of  eedinif  our 
lands.  Why  In?  has  aet«.*d  \\\\i<  w-  are  ;;t  a  loss  to  eoneeive.  We  aiv  not 
i<niorunt  of  the  naiin-e  o:' the  eojiventiofi  of  jSO'i*.  "We  know  evorv  one  of 
ilj«  promises.  If.  howi'ver,  t'le.^e  :ire  t«»  be  violat«'(l,  and  the  f*II  war-whoop 
should  ever  bt5  rai-ed  apii*: -V-Uj,  to  tii--;Mi>sess  u<  of  oiU".j:inds,  we  will  ;rratity 
tlic  delepition  <»f  (leoririj^  in  tli'-ir  ]»rei''nl__earn<\<tness  to  see  us  n^movt'd  or 
dcstroved,  bv  rahlini^  adouioi::d  f ''tjiitv  t«)  onr  laiul,  bv  a  d«"^i»osit  of  our  bodv 
and  onr  liones:  Jhr  wc  an  rrsftfrt  I  v.ivir  tn  luiv  tlum  Intt  Iti/  part itvj^  from  than 
and  our  lives' t'ti^'th*ry  Sueh  *.\:'s  t'.ii?  re>o|ution  ot*  the  ('h(-roke<'»  at  tluH 
pcrioil.  Hut  fuieen  years'  sulieriii!.'  <ivereame  tliem,  and  they  wen^  compelled 
to  submit  to  a  fate  they  eouhl  not  avert. 

Wc  have,  in  an  earli.r  ]•.•';:«•,"  ^ta^-d  the  maimer  in  wliieh  the  Creeks  had 
been  divested  of  thi-ir  eoii|i:r\.  jii;d  the?  tiital  catastrnpjie  that  ii'll  uj)on  the 
heads  of  the  elfu'Is,  whi),  .-.L-ai'ist  the  v\ill  of  the  nation,  had  bargained  it 
away.  The  most  pr<»miiient  e|i,"r:i<*!"r  i'l  that  work  amouir  tin*  (-r^^eks  was 
Gen.  William  .M'lvrosu.  We  linve.  in  tii-  s-mie  plre-e,  stated  the  attempt 
made  bv  that  clfui'  to  brilw'  '»Tr.  Ko-.>  to  m:d<.rmii!e  his  nation,  in  the  >:\x\\{* 
cornipt  mannt-r  Jt^  himself  i»ad  don«:  in  rejrard  to  his  own;  aiul  the  part 
enacted  bv  the  (^h;TOAi  j's,  in  win  th.  t  tn^casion,  is  now  neces>arv  to  be  stated. 

A  ineetinir  of  I'le  h'!.'i-=i  «ii\e  iMMiMi-il  ot' the  (.'iien»kees  was  held  in  Oetober, 
IS'i^^  to  hear  what  the  .•»'.« m^  ol'  <^a!r  i:oveniment  had  to  say  to  them,  they 
having  procured  the  m""ti:}.'r.  Tl.f  object,  of'  i-oni-se,  was  well  understood, 
and  the  n»rents  m";;ed  tli'ir  «::•.-:•  in  every  possible  tbrm ;  but  they  wero 
answered  in  tin?  mo>t  mnnly  manner,  that  the  nistion  would  iH'ver  part  with 
another  loot  of  land.  <i«.'n.  APfnto-h  wrs  present  at  this  conference,  and  with 
his  t«on  was  tr(?ated  v.i:h  <v»-\  kipilju  ss,  and  duriiur  the  proceeding's  were 
seated  bv  the  si«le  ot"  Mr.  IJo.--:,  as  was  customarv  with  both  nations  at  their 
councils,  when  any  di.>-iin'.'uishiMl  chiei's  wen*  present,  to  sijrnifv  that  pood 
corres|)ondenco  betwc-n  them  e\!st«'d.  At,  or  about  this  time,  M'hitosh  ven- 
tured to  recommeial  a  c<'ssioii  to  some  of  the  chief  men  in  conver«itions ; 
what  leifFiied  en«'oura;:em''!tt  ho  met  with,  to  draw  out  his  real  churacter,  is 
not  upon  our  records,  but  it  is  r-ertain  that  a  communication  in  writinj?  was 

*  Of  llii«  Hook,  Cluip.  vi..  p.  5J. 
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thcreupou  mndc  to  Mr.  Ross,  wlio,  williont  delay,  laid  it  Ijcfbre  the  council, 
when  it  was  dccitled  that  it  slioiild  Iw  read  in  ^I'liitosh's  presence.  He  wm 
arcordiiigly  called  in,  and  Iii&i  letter  wan  read,*  atler  which  Mr.  Roi<s  mode  tlie 
following  address: 

"  My  rritrnds :  five  years  have  elapsed  since  I  have  lieen  called  to  pre.«ide 
over  the  national  coniniittoe;  and  your  approlKition  of  my  conduct  in  the  diA- 
charjre  of  ni}  otticial  dutit^s,  is  nianitesterl  hy  the  Kuroe^sive  reRp]H>iiitiijemi 
which  you  have  iMfstowcd  on  ni<*.  The  trust  which  you  have  reposed  in  ine 
has  l)een  sacredly  niaintaintui,  and  shall  pver  he  preserved.  A  traitor,  iii  all 
nations,  is  lodked  upon  in  tht^  darkest  color,  and  is  more  clespif?nble  than  the 
meanest  rc[>tile  that  cniwN  upon  lln?  earth.  An  hoiiorahle  and  honest  cliar- 
actt-r  is  more  valuahle  tli;ui  the  lilthv  lucre  of  the  whole  world.  Theretbre,  1 
would  jirefer  to  live  as  poor  as  the  worm  that  inhahits  the  earth,  than  to  L'ain 
the  worUfs  wealth  and  have  my  rei»utation  as  iui  honest  man  larnisliiHl  by 
the  acceptance  of  a  peciuii;iry  hrihc,  lor  self-ajL'gnindizement.  It  has  now 
hecouH*  my  [>ainful  duty  to  inform  you  that  a  gross  contempt  i-?  otiered  to  my 
chanicter,  as  well  as  t«»  that  of  the  mendM^rs  of  the  general  cunncil.  lliij. 
letter  which  I  hohl  in  my  hand  will  speak  for  itself.  IJnt,  fortunately,  the 
author  of  it  has  mistaken  our  character  and  scMise  of  honor." 

This  took  place  «>n  the  t>4  Octoher,  l^t£J,  and  was  hut  the  coniDienccmfriit 
of  the  tleiunn'iations  M'Intosh  was  to  n^ceive.  As  chief  speaker  of  the  nation, 
the  duty  of  sevi'rely  repriuiaiuling  the  tniitt)r  devolved  on  Major  Ridge.  Tlii? 
wiLS  an  excecdiuL'ly  paintid  duty  to  him,  especially  as  they  had  been  uM. 
friends  and  <»lfn'ers  to^'i-tlier;  had  fou<rht  under  Jackson,  side  hy  tiide,  at'i 
Taladega,  Tolio]H-ka,  and  iji  numerous  other  liattles;  they  bad  been  ctt- 
laborers  in  the  civil  tield;  frequently  called  together  to  settle  and  adjust 
important  matters  heiween  their  resj)ective  nations;  and  tbev  were,  at  this 
time,  under  an  appointment  as  conunissiouers  to  run  the  iKiundary  line 
Ix'twecui  the  two  naticuis.  Hut  all  these  considerations  and  circuinsiancc* 
did  not  cause  Majtir  Ri<l::e  to  shrink  ii-om  his  dutv.  He  i«aid  that  wluit  be 
was  al>out  It)  sav  must  not  oidv  he  heard  hv  the  Cherokeei*,  but  bv  others,  ihr 
and  wide.  He  adverteil  to  their  acknowhulged  maxims  in  ril'erence  to  tlie 
duties  of  those  intrusted  with  their  govenunent,  who,  if  once  found  ai^tray 
from  their  dtity,  were  never  again  to  l»e  trusted.  M'bitosh,  be  s«id,  had  lionii 
the  cliaract«T  of  high  m<iral  nMtilude  among  his  own  people,  the  Creek.*,  but 
how  stands  his  diameter  now?  "1  cra^t  hiiii  hehind  niv  Ixiek.  He  niay 
<lepart  in  jieace.  I  here  puhlicly  disgrace  him.  He  uowknoA^s  we  are  not 
to  Ih?  houerht  with  money.  \Vi'  will  not  exult  over  liillen  greatness.  He  laay 
go  to  his  own  nati(»n,  nnd  in  the  hf>som  of  his  familv  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
gcMul  name."  Such  is  the  suh>tancc  t>f  the  speech  of  ilajor  Kidgt.s  who  Imn- 
8elf  lell  into  the  same  snare  aMerwards,  and  suffered  the  same  Ihte,  with  tlie 
man  la*  now  so  pointedly  and  justly  condenuied. 

In  l&AK  a  soeiety  was  loruM d  in  i\ew  York,  **for  the  emigration,  pn^^enfi- 
tion,  and  improvi'mi-nt,  of  the  ahoriguies  of  America,''  an  f^ceoinit  of  wliich 
was  tnmsmitted  to  the  president  of  the  Inited  Stites,  tlii^n  at  the  Kij>  Raps, 
in  Virginia.  The  presitb'ut  re|ilied  to  a  h'tter  which  aceoni]>;niiefl  the  jii«- 
count,  through  Abijor  Maton,  in  a  very  conciliator}'  and  pnicicius  ninniifr. 
One  imswiL'e  is  especially  worth}  of  noiie«\  from  its  surjirising  contnist  with 
whnt  was  ath-rwards  axmed  hy  the  same  authors.  *»!  iH'g  leave  to  :isMm: 
you,''  wiys  the  general,  "that  nothing  of  a  compulsory  ctuirse,  to  elVei.*t  tho 
removal  of  this  unli.»rtunate  niee  of  j>eopIe,  has  ev«.T  Immu  thought  of  hy  the 
president ;  nithough  it  hns  heen  so  assert«cl."  Now,  all  the  world  knows 
what  has  since  heen  s;iid  nnd  done.  In  a  sort  of  a  reply  w  hiob  Mr.  litnton 
made  to  Mr.  Clay  in  the  seimte,  in  ll^ii,  he  sjiid  he  rose  not  for  the  purjKwe 
of  takimr  any  part  jn  the  /////»  disinission,  [about  Indians,]  but  of  ctvllintr 
up  a  voiee  far  more  powerful  than  his  own — tlint  of  Mr.  J(r^r*on.''  But  a* 
he  said  noihing  in  hi.- hall' hour's  talk  that  he  attrihuted  to  Mr.  Jffftrson,  or 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  ever  thought  idj  excei)t  that  gootl  nuurs  name,  it  i»  lair  to 
presume  that  that  was  the  extent  of  his  argument.  We  are  preimred  to  use 
Boniething  more  than  the  nana'  of  Jcffirson  agfunst  the  oppressors  of  the  In- 


'ITic  same  we  have  given,  antO;  page  52. 
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dians,  niic!  wo  bore  nf!«*r  soi»ir  of  liis  .«:oiiiu1  and  sobrr  ronvirtions.  "I  am  of 
opiiiimi,**  lie  s:»ys  in  a  letter  ti»  (ivu,  A'«or,  of  10  August,  171M,  **tliat  jroveni- 
iQCiit  slioiihl  firiiily  iiiaintaiii  tlii.o  irrniiiid;  that  the  Iiuiiaiis  liavo  n  ri<7}ir  to 
the  fvciipation  of  their  laiuls,  iiuitpnukni  of  ihr  shifts  unthin  whose  charlcrcd 
limitn  fhvf  hnppni  to  ff  ;  tli.it,  UTitil  ilii\\  erulc  tlinn  by  treaty,  or  other  tnuiwie- 
tion  e<jiiivaleiil  to  a  trejity,  iu»  aet  of  a  stali*  eaii  «.'ive  a  rijiht  to  siieh  laiuJ.s; 
that  neither  under  tlu^  present  efinstitiition.  nor  the  aneient  eonlrderution,  had 
any  state,  or  jhtsoiis,  a  ri>rlit  to  treat  with  tli<'  Indians  witliont  the  ron.^ent  of 
the  ^■•eiieral  jrovennnent ;  that  that  eonsent  ha.s  never  Imvii  «riven  to  any  treaty 
for  the  C(i.»«sion  of  tlie  hmls  in  c|iie>rioii ;  that  I  lie  i:«»veniinent  i.-*  deteniiined 
to  exert  al!  its  cnrrffi/fnr  fiw  pfitronmrr  anil  prottch'nti  of  the  rifrhts  of  the  Imfians, 
and  the  pre.»j<*r\'ation  «»f  peace  between  th«'  I'nited  States  and  thcin ;  and  that 
if  any  sotthMuents  are  made  (in  lands  not  cvi\vi\  bv  them,  without  the  prcviouH 
consjtent  of  the  UuitcMl  States,  the  pivernment  will  think  it.^elf  l)ound,  not  only 
to  declare  to  the  Fndians  that  snob  settlements  are  tcithovt  the  authoriti/  or  pro- 
Udion  of  the  United  Sttttes^  hut  to  n-more  them  also  ftif  the  pithlie  foree^  Sucli 
was  the  "voice"  ('ol.  Iknton  said  he  was  to  **call  \ip,"  to  dniwn  that  of  the 
friend  of  the  IndianK.  But  **  how  an?  the  mi-ibty  fahen ! "  The  helpless  In- 
dians have  lM>en  forced  to  fly  iM'fore  the  steel  of  the  white  man  to  inhospi- 
table n^giontt,  leaving  their  fine  fields  and  comfortable  liouses  to  tlieir  ava- 
ricious oppressors. 

Hut  after  all  that  has  hap]>eiied,  all  the  wron;?  that  has  been  done  the 
Indian,  all  the  wrong  that  Ikw  1x*«mi  (\oiw.  to  every  countiTmau  of  J<?fterBon, 
wo  would  not  chamre  our  condition  with  a  subject  of  Algiers,  liecau.se  we 
have  well-^oimded  hopes  that  prnd  mm  will  ere  long  .stand  hi  the  place 
where  justice  emanatf>s:  ytrt  it  fills  the  heart  of  the  philanthropist  >vith  sor- 
row, tliat  their  coming  cannot  relieve  the  C'hernkees. 

The  dey  of  Algiers  holds  out  no  ]>retensi<»ns  to  Christians  that  they  may 
expect  ju.stice  at  hi*  hands ;  but  be  >ays  to  them,  "  Do  you  not  know  that  my 
people  are  a  hwuid  of  roblM».rs,  and  that  1  am  their  captjiiu  r  "  *  A  ]>resident  of 
the  United  States  has  sjiid  that  he  intended  no  harm  to  tlie  Cherokees ;  but 
what  1ms  he  done  ? 

It  is  painfid  to  l»e  comp(^lled  to  reproach  tlie  government  of  a  lieloved 
countrv'  with  acts  like  the.se  ;  but  we  have  no  alternative,  excepting  in  a  der- 
eliction of  duty.  We  wouhl  gladly  have  lieen  .spared  this  |wrt  of  our  luider- 
Caking;  but  Justice  has  cl:,ims  upon  us  now  as  strong  us  she  had  upon  our 
government,  and  we  cannot  so  di.'lilN^rately  disri'ganl  them. 


CHA1*TER  XV. 

IITSTORT    OF    THE   CHEROKEESI,   C6XTI2VUED. 

•• 'rh<»y  'i:«%'0  t  ikp'i  tli»*  ii*:i|iii  which  our  niircitnrs  ^jnvo ; 
Tlu-y  h.ivi>  thrown  t.'iirir  rhaiiisi  o'<-r  iho  I  iinl  uml  tlio  wr.vc  ; 
'I'lii-  Tif  H»  I*  \vi-tiil  '.villi  xwnnl  :uiil  wi'h  llaniR ; 
.\rnl  what  h;»\«'  wn  li-ft  but  our  onftr  lionur.-tJ  inino?" — Alonzo  Lewis. 

We  have  seen  liow  Jefferson  viewed  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  as  guaran- 
tied to  them  in  the  times  of'  }Vashmfrton  ;  aufl  what  have  the  Cherokees  since 
done,  that  they  are  to  forfeit  those  rights .''  Have  they  forfeited  tliem  by  adopt- 
ing the  manners  and  customs  of  a  civilized  jieoph;  ?  or  by  fighting  their  bot- 
tles ?  That  a  i)n*sident  of  this  day  should  siiy  to  them,  when  they  are  about 
to  l)e  grossly  tyninnixed  over  by  u  state,  ^  that  he  has  no  power  to  interfere 
and  to  oppoa«r  the  exercise  of  the  sovenrignt}'"  of  any  state,  over  or  upon  all 
who  may  be  within  tlie  limits  of  any  state ;  tliat,  therefore,  they  must  prepare 
themselves  to  abide  the  issue  of  such  new  ret4xiions,  without  any  hope  that  he 
will  interfere;*' — thus  did  Gen.  Jackson  speak  to  the  insulted  Cherokees,  on 

*  See  Mr.  Blunts  Brief  EzaminatioD,  &c.,  page  15. 
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the  6  June,  1830.  He,  at  tbc  saine  time,  assured  them  ^  that  he  loves  thein;j!) 
that  he  ia  their  friend ;  that  he  feels  for  them  as  a  father  feels  for  his  chM- 
dren."  With  whatever  ti-uth  this  might  have  been  spoken,  we  do  not  hesitilB 
to  presume  that  such  was  nut  tlie  way  t\\v  Cherukees  felt  "lor  tlieir  children." 
And  in  au  addnv^JS  to  tlie  p«!ople  of  the  rnited  States,  which  they  published 
on  the  17  July  of  the  sjinie  year,  they  say,  **It  would  W.  impossible  to  describe 
the  sorrow  which  aftects  their  minds,  on  h^irning  tliat  the  cliief  magistrate  of 
the  United  States  has  irome  to  this  roiirjusirni,  tliat  all  his  illustrious  prede- 
cessors had  hehl  mtercourse.  with  them  on  en'oneous  principles;  prixiciplei 
that  could  not  be  sustained:  that  thev  had  madi*  promises  of  vital  importance 
to  them,  which  could  not  1m;  fiiltilled — proinis(*s  made  himdreds  of  times,  in 
almost  ever}'  conceivable  manner — o1\en  in  the  form  of  solemn  treaties— 
somf*times  in  letters  written  by  the  chief  magistrate  with  his  own  hand — wj 
ol\en  in  letters  written  bv  the  secn?tarv  of  war  under  his  direction — theie, 
all  these,  are  now  discovered  to  be  U]>on  false  principles." 

The  Chenikees  had  now  become  c^ipablc  of  meetiug  the  white  people  widi 
tlie  arguments  of  n>ason,  and  not  with  steel;  and  they  were  capable  of  jtidf- 
ing  lietween  sincerity-  and  mere  pretension.  This  was  well  portrayed  if 
the  diief  ??i'i:tKLEn  Snake,  in  a  s]ji»ech  which  he  made  in  a  coimcil  wfaicfa 
had  U;en  suuunoned  to  hear  u  talk  from  President  Jackson  read  to  them.-  It 
was  as  foMows : 

^BroUuTs!  We  have  heard  the  talk  of  our  ^T*eat  father;  it  is  very  kind.  He 
says  he  loves  his  red  chihlivn.  Brothirs!  When  the  white  man  first  came  to 
these  shores,  the  Musco^^ees  pive  him  land,  and  kuidled  bim  a  fire  to  make 
him  comfortable ;  and  when  the  ])ale  faces  of  tin;  south'  made  war  on  hini| 
their  young  men  drew  the  tomahawk,  and  protected  his  head  from  the  scalp- 
ing knife.  But  wlien  the  wliite  man  had  warmed  himself  lieiure  the  Lidian*s 
lire,  and  filled  himself  with  the  liidian*s  hominy,  he  In^eame  ver\'  large;  he 
»4topi)ed  not  lor  the  mountain  to])s,  and  his  feet  covered  the  plains  and  die 
valleys.  His  h:uuls  jrnisped  the  eastern  and  the  western  se«.  Then  be  be- 
came our  great  father.  lie  loveil  his  n.-d  children  ;  but  said,  'You  must  more 
a  little  fiirther,  lest  1  should,  by  accid«'nt,  tread  on  you.'  With  one  fool  he 
pushed  the  red  man  over  the  Oconee,  and  witli  the  other  he  irainpled  down 
the  gnives  of  his  lathers.  But  our  great  father  siill  loved  his  red  children, 
and  h(?  soon  made  theiu  another  talk.  He  siiiil  nnicb  ;  but  it  all  meant  nodi- 
iiig,  but  *  move  a  Utile  farther ;  you  an'  too  near  me.'  I  have  beanl  a  great 
many  talks  from  our  grt:at  f'ather,  and  they  all  begun  and  ended  the  sune. 
Brothirs!  When  he  mad*!  us  a  talk  on  a  former  occasion,  be  .said,  '(Jet  a  little 
farther;  go  beyond  the  Oconee  and  the  Oakmulgee;  there  is  ;i  pleasant  coun- 
try.' He  also  siiid,  *lt  shall  1m<  yours  forever.'  Now  he  says,  ••The  land  jou 
live  on  is  not  yours ;  go  iKjyond  the  IMissis^ijipi;  there  is  ganje:  there  you 
may  nMuain  while  the  grass  grows  or  the  water  runs.'  Brothers!  Will'noi 
our  great  litther  come  there  also  ?  lie  loves  his  red  children,  and  his  tongue 
is  not  fbrkeil." 

The  doctrine  of  a  right  inhen*nt  in  the  govenunent  of  the  United  States  to 
remov(;  tlic^  Cherokees  by  force,  is  com])aratively  new.  It  was  not  thought  or 
even  dreaiiuMl  of  lM?fbre  IKK  In  that  year  a  de])utation  from  tiiat  nation  wm 
encouraged  to  visit  the  seat  of  government,  more  for  the  renewal  of  Inend- 
ship  than  any  thing  else  ])erha]»s,  who,  in  a  conference  they  had  with  Prea- 
dent  Jefferson,  "Uhclared  ihiir  anxious  drsire  to  tn^n^t  in  ihfi  jmnfuii  of  agri' 
culture  ami  civil izeA  lijh  in  the  countnj  they  Ihn  occiipivd;'^  but  said,  **as  all 
their  countrjinen  couUl  not  Ik»  induced  to  exchange  the  hunter's  life  for  an 
agricultural  one,  they  re<]uested  that  their  countrj'  liiight  l>e  divided  by  a  line 
iK'tween  the  upper  and  lower  towns,  so  as  to  include  all  the  waters  of  the 
llighwassee  River  to  the  upper  towns:  that,  by  thus  contmcting  their  socieij 
witiiin  narrower  limits,  they  might  hrfriu  the  istnhlishmnU  offxitd  laws  and  a 
regular  frfn*emme7it.  Tho.sti  wishing  to  lead  the  hunter's  life,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  game  in  their  countrj',  reipio^ted  liberty  to  go  over  the  Mississippi, 
and  occupy  some  vacant  lands  iM-longing  to  the  United  States.     To  theee 


*  The  i^paiiianls  of  Flori^la  ciuleaviiretl  to  K»roak  up  llic  Eiiglidh  sclUement  under  Gea- 
Oji^lethurpe  in  Georgia. 
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proi)osition.s  the  president  ^ave  his  eiitin?  nml  itiirpialified  npprobatioii.  No 
objection  i»  lu.>aril  <>1'  ni;niii*it  their  erertinjr  a  jr«»veninieiit  iur  thiMiiM'lves,  or 
a  wish  to  H'strain  them  in  any  manner. 

Kventnally,  some  limr  or  five  ihonsand  of  the  lower  town  ('heroke««s  did 
enii;i;nit<;  to  Arkansas,  and  there  a  \\rete|i«'d  liil*  ninny  of  them  worried  ont ; 
niany  fell  in  wars  with  tiie  <)>a;rfs,  some  i<*w  jrot  Imek  to  ilieir  own  eouiitry, 
and  siekness  swej»t  otl*  many  umrr,  Snrh  trnits  of*  eiriiirratioii  tend«>d  to 
8tivn;;tlic*ii  the  U|i|)er  towns  in  tlieir  resohition  (»t' eniti\atin;r  tint  land;  and 
when,  in  18t£S,  c*onnni>sioners  \\i>re  appointed  to  trtvti  witii  ihem  tor  their 
country,  and  for  their  removal  wr<t,  they  din-rtly  n-tused,  and  showed  ln)W 
iiiiich  lietter  off  they  were  fur  rontinuin^  in  ilieir  own  nation  than  th«»se  who 
had  enii^niti>d.  And  here  irnded  for  *iome  years  all  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  treat  witli  them  for  a  n*nioval.  The  s«*eds  of  avarice, 
althon^^h  sown,  had  not  come  to  matnrity,  hnt,  like  a  plant  in  an  nneon^enial 
Foil,  remained  without  seemint;  to  fIonri>h  or  ileeav:  yet  at  len*,'tli  a  pntsjier- 
0ii2»  cultivator  lM*infr  fouml  in  a  [iresident  of  the  United' States,  its  ;rn»wth  noon 
aiitonisiihefi  all  iM-holders,  and  its  hranches  cast  a  deathlike  shadi*  over  a  prof«- 
perous  nation,  and  withered  it  away. 

We  have  heton'  remarked  upon  tin*  dis<'overy  made  hy  the  sonthern  i»oli- 
ticians,  namely,  tlwit  from  the  time  of  Washimjton,  there  hail  Ihmmi  no  presi- 
dent (includins;  that  ^n>at  man)  wh(»  knew  what  hiws  and  treaties  meant: 
that  all  the  time  and  money  whieh  h.'iil  l>ecii  siient  in  makinir  treaties,  hod 
been  thn»wn  away;  lor  it  was  now  di>coven'd  that  Indians  w«'re  onlv tenants 
at  will,  and  had  no  riidit  on  any  K'uuU  within  ci^rtain  state  honmlaries,  any 
longi*r  than  the  charity  of  the  trood  [leople  near  them  wonid  humanely  per- 
mit. In  fact,  all  these  tn*aties  wen'  now  tiiund  out  t<i  Iw  unfonstilutifDutf. 
This  floctrine  was  iuiallv  the  hinir^'  on  which  the  whole  hn.viiu'ss  turned. 
But  (ieorgia  herself  could  eonj|e>e«'nd  t*>  treat  with  the  Cherokees  in  *7^'A, 
and  ohtained  irom  them  a  considerahle  tract  of  eountr}.  Did  that  state  ron- 
dtscend  then  to  ackiiow led^jfe  the  (Mierokef's  an  independent  nation  to  irvi 
fh»m  them  hy  trcs'ity  that  which  she  was  not  strong  enouifh  to  take  hy  force? 
I  will  not  aver  that  it  was  -n.  One  thinir,  however,  then-  is  alN>ut  which 
tiuTC  can  ho  no  niisconi>e[ition :  the  Cherokees  were  then  pi»werful ;  and 
tliough,  in  the  war  with  Kn^Hand,  which  had  JuM  terminated,  they  l<ni*;hr 
against  us>,  they  now  came  forward  :>iul  (h'clan'd  for  us:  and  their  allian<'>' 
wan  considered  of  no  small  acccmnt,  >ituatetl  as  we  then  wen-  in  relation  fo 
the  SjKUiiarfh^  in  I-Morida.  And,  he<itles,  it  must  he  con^idered  that  at  the 
clone  of  the  revoluti<»n,  our  j»eople  desired  peac«'  with  th«*  (Mierokees  as  nnieh 
88  they  with  us;  and,  in  the  lauL'uaire  of  Chief  Justice  .Marshall,"  "When  the 
Unitoa  States  jrave  ]»eace,  diil  they  not  also  n'cei\e  it?  Did  thc»  Cherokees 
come  to  u.««,  to  our  seat  of  «rov«Tnnj«*nt,  to  solicit  |M'aci* ;  or  did  our  fjovcTn- 
ment  send  commissioners  to  them  to  a^k  it  ?'*  The  result,  however,  was  the 
treaty  of  Hopewell,  "within  the  U^herokee  nation,"  and  not  at  New  V«»rk,  that 
that  celehrati'd  tnvity  was  made. 

The  series  of  usurpations  commenced  upon  the  Cherokees  and  other 
Indian??,  has  at  lenirth,  in  this  presi'Ut  year,  IHIO,  reached  the  climax  of 
oppri'ssion  contemplated  hy  its  oriijinators.  That  people  had  lonu  viewt>d 
fiirtlicr  encroachments  u[ion  them  as  certain,  inasnuich  as  such  encn»acli- 
incntij  Jiad  never  aetually  ceasetl  from  tin*  djiy  of  their  acipiaintance  with  the 
white  man ;  hut  the  awfid  thunder  which  hurst  upon  them  in  our  day  had 
never  been  thou<rht  of  hy  the  whiti'S  nnich  less  hy  themselves,  until  within  a 
few  years.  They  had,  iruh-i'd,  as  early  as  IS'^i  o|»erved  a  dark  clond  jrather- 
ing  in  the  north-east,  hut  they  rati(»nally  thouffht  that  the  «*\t<'nt  of  country  it 
must  pass  over,  hetore  it  should  reach  them,  would  ipiality  its  ratre,  ami  wiL»*te 
ita  deadly  etfei'ts :  happy  for  them  had  it  proved  as  they  had  hoped,  and  a.s 
every  friend  of  human  it  \  anil  justice  had  hoped  it  wouhl :  hut  it  came  unfl 
8Wept  away  the  Cherokees. 

The  monstrous  project  «»f  a  removal  of  all  the  Indians  within  our  limits 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  is  not  charL^eahle  to  any  oim*  rif  our  chief  mairistnites, 
but  Mr.  Monroe  is  conspicuous  among  them.     llf>  propoH'd  it  with  ditlidence 

*  Opiuion  iu  llie  ca-c,  J\Wc€sf€r  vs.  flit  S^f'tf  of  (stnrpa.  p.  1 1. 
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ill  Ills  opcniiijr  iiufssuf^o  to  congress,  ou  the  7th  of  DccemlKjr,  18Q4  :  and  bera 
let  us  ohsiTvo,  that  the  siiffjroKtion  >vas  iiiucle  upon  the  «uiie  iiiontli,  and  ncarhf 
the  cyiu»'  day  ot'tlio  month,  that  our  tiithers  cumc  to  these  fciliores:  aiid  on  toe 
5?7ih  of*  January,  lollowhig,  he  stronirly  ivconiniended  the  nicawire.  He  was 
induced  to  propone  sueh  a  plan,  he  said,  as  the  only  one  be  could  demise  to 
ri^lit!V»?  the  country  Ironi  the  difiieulty  by  whicli  its  eAeeutive  waa?  surrounded, 
and  ^vllieh  every  <hiy  thickened.  Georgia  was  pressing  with  severe  eame^- 
ne.ss :  alleging  tliat  tlx^  time  had  arrived  when  the  Indian  title  to  liuids  Hitliin 
its  limits  siiould  he  extinguished,  and  the  new  states  were  crowding  on  all 
sides  with  undue  importunity,  that  their  claim  ibr  Indians'  laudii  \yu»  us  good 
as  thi'ir  neighbors'.  Tlie  prrsidi.-nt,  therefore,  like  u  bnnkrii]it,  who,  to  get  rid 
of  a  ditticult  demand  to-day,  obligates  himself  to  pay  a  greater  one  to-morrow, 
disregards  the  di«*tatr's  of  his  own  judgment.  It  was  undcT  tlieso  circum- 
stances that  a  n*moval  was  n*conniiended. 

But  with  this  reconnnendation  of  removal,  Mr.  Monroe,  although  bo  B]ieak6 
of  force,  repudiates  in  the  stnmgest  terms  its  employment.  And  we  cauuot 
doiibt  his  suggestion  was  dictated  by  the  purest  l>enevolenee.  lie  say«,  **Thc 
condition  of  the  al>origuies  within  our  limits,  and  es[)eciully  those  who  are 
within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  stales,  merits  peculiar  attention.  Exjierience 
haif  shown,  that  unless  the  tribes  lie  civilized,  they  can  never  be  iucoiixtrated 
into  our  svstem,  in  anv  form  whatever.  It  has  likewise  shown,  that  iu  the 
regular  augmentation  of  our  ]io])ulation,  with  the  extension  of  our  settle- 
ments, their  situation  will  UMTome  deph.rable,  if  their  extinction  is  not 
menaced.  Some  well-dig«.*st.ed  i)lan,  which  will  rescue  them  from  Furfi 
<!alamities,  is  due  to  their  rights,  to  the  rights  of  hunumity,  and  to  the  honor 
of  the  nation,  '.riieir  civilization  is  indispi.' usable  to  their  safety,  and  this  ran 
be  accomidished  only  by  degrees.  Ditfitridties  of  tlu?  most  siTious  character 
pn?s«.uit  ihemsi'lves  to  the  attainment  of  this  very  desind)le  result,  on  the 
territory  on  which  tlaiy  now  reside.  To  remove  them  from  it  bif  /ojre,  even 
with  a  view  to  their  own  sicurit}'  or  happiness,  would  Ixi  revolting  to 
humanity,  and  utterly  unjust iliable."' 

And  touching  this  matter  we  have  a  ver}"  clear  view  of  the  opinions  of  31r. 
Monrm?,  regarding  Indian  rights,  in  another  messiige,  iu  which  he  expre»>e9 
himself  as  follows:  "1  have  no  hesitation,  however,  to  declare  it  a?  my 
opinion,  tliat  the  Indian  title  was  not  aflected  in  the  slightest  oircunistanoe 
by  the  compa«!t  with  (Jijorgia,  ami  that  then  is  no  oblifcation  on  the  VnM 
Slaics  to  rf:mnve  the  Indians  hi/  force.  The  express  stipulation  of  the  couipACl, 
that  their  title  should  l>e  extinguished  at  the  expense  of  the  ITniled  Statn^ 
when  it  may  lx>  done  peartahly,  and  on  rensonaltle  conditions,  is  a  full  proof 
that  it  was  the  clear  tuid  distinct  understanding  of  both  [mrties  to  it,  that  the 
Indians  had  a  right  to  the  territory,  in  the  disposal  of  winch  they  were  to  be 
regarded  as  tree  agents.  An  attemjit  to  remove  them  by  force  would,  iu  my 
0])inion,  ba  unjust,  hi  the  future  measures  to  l)e  adojrted  in  regard  to  the 
Indians  within  our  limits,  and,  in  consequence,  within  the  limits  ot*  any  state, 
the  I'luted  States  have  duties  to  perform,  and  a  character  to  sustain,  to  which 
they  ought  not  to  Im*  indiilerent."  But  what  have  the  admouitiuns  of  all  good 
men  availed?  And  the  more  we  meet  with,  the  more  we  are  a8touif>hed at 
the  n»sult  of  things,  and  the  more  sijvercly  do  we  deprecate  and  denoimce 
the  adv<M'ates  of  the  course  pursued. 

Thi!  pn^sident  evidently  had  not  thought  very  seriously  about  the  renKunil 
of  tlie  hidians  at  this  time,  and  knew  little  of  the  histor}',  or  actual  state  of 
the  Cherokees ;  the\  had  then  Innrome  considendily  civilized,  and  instead  of 
d«;creasing,  wen?  incn^ising.  But  about  two  months  after,  be  again  makes 
the  Indian  subject  the  objiu^t  of  a  special  message,  in  the  outset  of  which  be 
holds  this  language:  '*Jieiiig  deeply  iinpn^ssed  with  the  opinion,  that  the 
removal  of  the  Indian  triin's  from  the  lands  which  they  now  occupy  within 
the  limits  of  the  sevemi  states  and  territories,  to  the  country  lying  w-estward 
aiul  northward  thei>?of,  within  our  acknowledged  lioundaries,  is  of  ven*  hi^ 
importance  to  our  f  buc»n,  and  may  be  accomplished  on  conditions  and  in  a 
manner  to  promote  the  uiterest  and  happiness  of  those  tribes,  the  attenricm 
of  ^vcnuncnt  has  Iwen  long  drawn,  with  great  solicitude,  to  the  subjecL" 

t  irst  a  removal  is  Itarely  thought  about,  tlien  talked  about,  then  propoae^ 
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dien  8troiig1y  rcroinmcmled ;  so  fiiT  tlicrc  must  Int  no  i'orii]>iiIsioii,  lMM*iiiiM>  it 
would  Ihj  too  iMirul'atM'd  an  outni;r«^  (»ii  tlio  rniiiinoii  wnst*  of  th«  iu*o|ilc. ; 
becaimo  tlu'  ludiuiiri  tciU  rciiiovo  without  forro;  tlicy  can  lie  iKiuirlit  out. 
Time  showed  that  thtry  could  not  \w  ol)]i;;(.>d  to  sell  their  country;  tlien  the 
project  of  extending  stale  laws  over  them  is  startctl,  which,  thou<:h  unconsti- 
tutional, can  hv,  enforced  in  spitci  of  the  tri-neral  jrovernment,  to  tlu?  incal- 
culahle  mi>chief  of  the  Indians;  and  iK'sidrs,  could  it  Im;  sup|)os<Ml  that  the 

Senend  pivernment  wouhl  resist  state  laws  unto  a  drop  of  white  Mood  in 
eteuce  (»f  the  rifrhl.^  of  fndians'J  A  pn'|M)sterous  idea  I  A  n-sult  which  could 
not  Im-  allowed  to  happen  in  these  days  of  li;rlit  and  reason  in  alumdance. 
While  the  executive  of  tlH»  •.'enend  jrovernment  is  pouileriii*;  the  matter,  not 
only  Indians,  hut  citi/ens  of  the  Tnited  St-'ites,  amoufr  them  a.«  instructors, 
and  by  the  direction  and  under  the  authority  of  the  president  himself*  arc 
n^i/.ed  hy  an  armed  force,  dra«:L^ed  to  a  distant  re^fion,  and  thrown  into  prii»on! 
Months  pas>away,  and  the  frovi'nimtiil  is  still  pomkrintr  on  what  is  to  Ih;  done. 
In  till'  ni<*aii  time  (ieor<ria  iiv\n\it>  out  an  armed  forcer  to  protect  the  Indians, 
and  we  will  hear  how  this  force  ]M'rform«'d  the  service,  as  set  forth  in  a 
memorial  to  congress  from  some  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Cherokecs, 
in  18:31. 

"In  the  name  and  authority  of  (r.  K,  Ciilmar,  i^overnor  of  Georgia,  a  bill 
was  fded  in  chancery,  in  the  su|»erior  court  of  Ifajl  county,  in  July  last,  (18130,) 
againtft  ct^rtain  Chentkees,  praying  for  an  injunction  to  stop  them  from  digpnff 
and  senn^hing  f(»r  gold  within  the  limits  of  their  own  nation ;  and  the  bill 
being  8Worn  to  Ix'fore  Judges  (^layton,  lie  awarded  an  injunction  against  the 
parties  named  in  the  bill  as  defendants,  commanding  them,  forthwith,  to 
desist  fmm  working  on  those  mines,  under  the  jM'nalty  of  20,0()0  dollars ;  at 
the  sumo  tituf^  and  place  there  wen;  unmolested  stn'eral  tlious<m<l  intruders 
from  (v4rorgia  and  other  states,  engaged  in  robbing  the  nation  of  gold,  for 
which  thc^  owners  wen;  i»rdered  not  to  work  by  the  sjiid  writ.  I'nder  the 
authority  of  this  injunction,  the  sheriff  of  Hall  county,  with  an  armed  forcx^, 
invaded  the  nation,  consisting  f)f  a  eoUniel,  u  captain,  and  •')()  or  40  of  the 
militia  of  tlu?  state  of  Georgia,  who  arrested  a  nund)er  of  Cherokees  (*ngaged 
in  digging  tor  gold,  who  W(?re  at  first  rescued  by  tlu;  tn)ops  of  the  United 
States,  statione<l  near  the  place,  and  tin;  sluTiff  and  his  party  themsc^lves 
made  prisoners,  and  conducted  lilleeii  miles  to  the  military'  camp,  when  a 
council  of  examination  was  held,  and  the  exhibition  of  their  respective 
authorities  made,  which  resulted  in  the  releas<»  of  the  sherif!'  and  his  party, 
and  a  written  onler  by  the  conunanding  oflicer  «»f  the  Tnited  States  troops, 
directing  the  Cherokees  to  submit  to  tlie  authority  of*  (Jeorgia,  and  that  no 
further  protection  c<»uld  be  exti'uded  to  them  at  the  gohl  mines,  as  he  could 
no  longer  interf*ere  with  the  laws  of  (ieorgia,  but  would  afford  aid  in  carrying 
them  into  execution.  On  the  retiu-n  of  the  sherilT  and  his  party,  they  ymssed 
hy  the  Cherokees  who  were  still  r'ugagtnl  in  digjjing  f*or  gold,  and  ordered 
them  to  desist,  under  the  penalty  of  being  comniitti'd  to  jail,  and  proceeded 
to  destn)y  their  tools  ami  machinery  I'or  cleaning  gold,  and  af^er  conunitting 
eome  further  aggn.;<sion,  they  nrturned.  Shortly  alb'rwards  the  slu'rifl^  with 
a  guard  of  four  men,  and  a  process  f*rom  the  slate  of  Georgia,  arrested  thmc 
Cherokees  for  disobeving  the  injunction,  while  peaceably  engaged  in  their 
labors,  and  conducted  them  to  VVadkinsville,  a  distance  of  75  miles,  before 
the  same  judge,  A.  S.  Clayton,  w  ho  then  and  tlM'nj  sentenced  them  to  pay  a 
fine  of  03  dollars,  costs,  tmd  to  stand  committed  to  prison  until  ]»aid;  and 
also  compelled  them  Xo  give  their  bond  in  the  sum  of  1,000  dollars,  t(>r  their 
personal  appeanincc  before  his  next  court,  to  answer  the  cliarges  of  violating 
the  writ  of  injunction  aforesaid.  They  were  n*tained  in  custody  five  days, 
then  paid  the  costs,  and  gave  tin;  rcMpiireil  Ixjud.  They  a]»iM'ared  agreeatly 
to  the  l)onds,  and  Judge  Clayton  dismissed  them,  on  the  ground  that  the 
goremor  of  Georgia  could  not  lK»come  a  prosecutor  in  the?  case.  For  these 
unwarrantable  outnigi;s,  comnfittecl  on  their  jwrsons  ancl  property,  no  apology 
was  offered,  nor  to  this  day  has  any  of  their  money  lK»en  wfunded," 

If  there  are  any  blacker  cases  of  outrage  any  where  committed  in  a 
Christian  country,  wi;  arc  not  informed  of  them.  Such  would  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  in  Turkey  or  China.    Tlie  maimer  in  which  af!airs  were  managed 
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in  Georgia,  under  color  of  law,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  least  civilized  commui%. 
Gen.  Macomb  inarched  the  troops  of  the  United  »Stutes  into  the  Cherokee 
country,  lie  said,  to  guard  against  the  difficulties  whit-h  it  was  apprehended 
would' CTow  out  of  tlie  coiiHicting  operations  of  the  Clierokees  and  (It 
latdess  intrudirs  ujmn  the  niinenil  (fistrict,  and  having  J'uifiUcd  the  instnutknt 
of  the  ^rtmmtnt,  the  troops  wore  directed  to  return  lor  the  winter  to  their 
respective  (juartcrs." 

About  the  siune  time  Gov.  Gilniar  wnite  to  the  sccri»tar\'  of  war,  rcquestiiig 
the  wilhdniwjil  of  tin;  troi»ps,  obs«Tvin«r  that  Gi-orjiia  could  enforce  her  own 
laws.  AVhi'H  tliis  n«lic«"  was  ri'cei\^"d  at  AVji.*ihiiifrtnn,  the  s«ecriftiii:^*  wrote  lo 
Gihiiar  that  he  liad  **jusl  ordered  their  \\ithdrawal,  iKfCuii^e  the  object  for 
wiiich  they  hail  lK.*en  f^ent  was,  in  a  fcreat  minsurc^  accomplished !"  Now,  if 
the  Cherokee  country  In-hjuged  to  (loorgia,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  businea 


but  of  a  tenor  with  all  the  rest,  that  the  United  States  must  enforce  llie  lam 
of  Georgiiu  That  is  to  say,  she  nuist  enforce  them  for  Georgia,  if  Georgia 
desired  it,  or  if  ii<»T,  there  woukl  l)e  no  interlerence  on  the  part  of  the  generil 
government. 

CHAPTER  XVL 

UISTORY   OF    TUE   CHEROKEES,  CONCLUDED. 

"Coini*f  Ijf>th<>,  ronio  !   thy  tido  oblirioim  roll 
O'rr  all  thni  proud  rnm|i!arency  of  Roal, 
Thtii  ef<n<-riMi9  nnlor,  thnt  onlivoning  flame, 
That  wiirmMl  my  iKMuin,  wht'it  I  hf:>nrd  tbo  n»me 
Of  my  oMCf  hiMiurotl  muiitry ; — let  thy  wave, 
niirk  an  Avenue,  KiMimy  nii  the  j^ravo, 
Drown  fVHry  vrxtij^t-  of  that  rountry'n  ftioc, 
And  fliiadi'  thu  light  Unit  h\it»U  ujion  her  ihame ! " — Pisiiro?rT. 

To  mark  the  propn^ss  of  oppression,  we  here  note  as  ibllo^rs  from  tbe 
Chen>kecf  Plitenix,  under  date,  **JVew  Echota^  19  Febniarj',  1831.  This  week 
we  pn'Si-nt  to  our  readers  hut  half  a  sheet.  The  reason  is,  one  of  oiu*  printen 
has  lel\  us;  and  we  (>.\p<*rt  another,  who  is  a  wliite  nuui,  to  quit  us  very  Mmn, 
either  to  U*  dra^irtMl  to  tht;  (leorgia  ])enitentiar}'  for  a  term  not  less  than  four 
years,  or  t'or  his  }h  TMinal  safety  to  ieavt*  the  nation,  to  let  us  shitl  for  our- 
selves as  well  as  we  can.  Thus  is  the  filK'rty  of  the  pn"ss  guarantied  by  the 
constitution  of  (leor^ia.  ISut  we  will  not  give  uj)  the  ship  while  she  is  woBL 
\\\i  have  inteUigeiit  youths  enough  in  the  nation,  and  we  hope  before  loag  to 
make  up  onr  loss.  I^t  our  patrons  lM>ar  in  mind  that  wc  ore  in  the  woodi, 
and,  as  is  sjiid  by  many,  in  a  savnfrv  numtnfj  where  printers  are  not  plentv; 
and  therefore  the}  mu^t  not  expect  to  ri'ceive  tlie  PhcKnix  regular  tor  a  wLife, 
but  we  will  do  tlie  U'stt  we  can." 

One  month  aller,  namely,  March  ID,  the  Pha'nix  says,  '*TIie  Jaw  of  Geor- 
gia, nifdcing  it  a  hi^h  misdemeanor  for  a  white  man  to  reside  in  the  Cherokee 
nation,  without  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  obtaining  a  pennit  iromthe 
governor  ot'  (leorgia,  or  his  agent,  is  now  in  a  course  of  execution.  Od  last 
Hablxith,  al\er  the  usual  time  of  divine  st^r\*ice,  the  Georgia  guard  arrived,  ond 
arrested  thn?e  ol*  our  citizens,  vi/-,  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Worcester,  Mr.  J.  P. 
WheeU.T,  one  ot'  our  printers,  and  Mr.  Thon^.as  Gann,  the?  two  last  being  cid- 
zens,  with  CMientkt^e  lamilies.  Mr.  Isaac  Proctor,  assistant  missionary  at  Car- 
mel,  had  the  evening  betbrc  1)een  tjiken,  and  came  with  the  guard  is  a  pra- 
oner.  On  Mondiiy  they  were  marched  to  Ktahwah,  where,  tlie  same  evening 
Were  taken  the  Kev.  John  Thompson,  and  Mr.  William  Thompson.'*  I'pon 
tius  outrage  tlie  editor  of  the  Pha'uix  meekly  remarks,  that  his  object  to 
flimply  to  give  facts,  and  not  indulp*  in  any  riMuarks  upon  their  oricin*  TVH- 
'iam   riiompson  was  thrown  into  jail,  but  aflerwardd  discharge^  it  beoif 
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ucertaincd  that  he  did  not  live  in  the  nation.  The  missionaries  and  two 
othcrn  were?  taken  befon;  Judge  Chiyton,  on  a  writ  of  halieari  corpus,  and  lib- 
erated by  him  on  tlie  f^round  tliat  ihVy  wore  ni;«?ntrt  of  the  government ;  they, 
however,  made  no  such  plea.  It  was  aptly  said  by  the  Cherokees,  that  if  the 
missionarien  were  agents  of  the  government,  the' public  might  rest  assjunMl 
tliat  (Jen.  Jack^ju  would  njfurin  them  (Hit. 

Thc;y  were  true  pri»])het<<;  for  it  seerns  that  Mr.  Won^'Ster,  being  jiostmas- 
tor  at  New  F<ehota,  was  an  agent  of  goviMimient,  and  was  dis<;harged  to  make 
nioin  for  a  nmre  eertnin  pHM-ess  against  him.  The  next  thing  to  ]m>  done  was 
to  (lrl\e  him  fmm  the  pnst  <»trnM',  which  .Air.  Uariy  diil  without  delay,  and  put 
aiii»tiuT  ill  his  placr,  who,  !M»si(.|i'R«  pi*rfi»riirniL'  lii>  duty  of  pfistinaster,  ])er- 
fornuMl  aiiotliiM',  of  more  profit  to  himsrli;  prolwdily,  of  Celling  liquors  to  the 
Indians,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  Iniied  Stiites,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Cherokees. 

We  will  produce  another  short  narnilivt*,  (exhibiting  th(»  progress  of  crime 
and  oppri'ssioii  against  tin?  <'hiTok(*e  nation,  botbre  passing  to  other  details. 
It  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  John  Ridge  to  Klias  lloudinot,  and  is  in  these 
woi-ds:  *»The  (j(M»rgia  guard,  under  Col.  Nelson,  are  now  here  fat  Ougillogy] 
with  l(»ur  i»risoners,  .Air.  Klliott  and  Mr.  Dennis,  white  men,  citi/(^n.s  of  this 
UQtion  by  marriage,  and  the  R(;v.  Mr.  Trott,  also  a  white  man,  who  are 
charged  with  a  violation  of  the  (^(Hirgia  laws,  in  living  in  this  nation  by  its 
allowance  and  laws.  The  other  is  Air.  John  West,  a  young  gentleman,  a 
Cherokee,  who  is  charged  with  the  high  crime  of  using  insolent  language  to 
the  guard.  These  four  I  s-iw  lust  nifflit  under  guard,  chained  together  inpairs^ 
mid  fastened  tog(?ther  with  locks.  Mr.  David  Vann,  a  memlHT  of  the  Oliero- 
kee  senate,  and  Thomas  Woodward,  are  also  arrested,  but  not  chained,  who 
are  not  allowed  to  know  the  njason  of  their  arrest  until  they  arrive  at  head 
quarters,  70  or  80  miles  from  their  homes.  The  guard  are  still  in  pursuit  of 
other  men.  They  have  a  wagon  along,  in  which  they  have  a  drum,  on  which 
they  beat,  and  a  file,  to  make  martial  music.'* 

'the  above  wa,«j  under  date  of  June  I.  On  the  21  May,  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal Cherokee  citizens  assembled  at  New  Echotxi,  and  issued  an  apm*al  to 
the  peo])le  of  the  United  States,  whicli,  though  claiming  nothing  l>ut  justice, 
and  asking  for  protection,  time  imssiul  away,  and  none  wen;  found  to  step 
forward  to  reliev(^  them.  We  have  a  heavy  debt  to  j)av,  at  some  time  and  in 
flomc  manner,  which  will,  it  is  ft^ared,  1m;  more  difllcult  to  diseharg(;,  than  it 
would  have  been  to  have  support(;d  the  Chen)kees  against  an  insigniticaut 
rabble  of  self-constitut(Mi,  inflated  contemners  of  law  and  justice. 

In  18'it>,  Georgia  sent  on  commissioners  to  make  a  topogniphical  survey 
through  the  Cherokee;  nation.  C,  H,  Ilicks  was  then  princijwl  chief,  who 
forbids  the  proceeding  in  a  friendly  letter  to  Mr.  W.  Lumpkin,  under  whom 
the  survey  was  to  \h)  [>rosecuted.  No  attention  l)eing  paid  to  this  notice,  Mr. 
Hicks  sent  his  son  with  two  oiImt  Indians  to  nMnonstrat(f  with  the  sun'eyor 
in  more  pointed  tt^rins.  Ho  was  told,  that  miK^ss  he  desisted,  his  instruments 
should  be  tak(;n  fi'om  hiuL  Not  thinking  it  pro]KT  to  incur  tiirther  displeas- 
ure, he  accordingly  desisted  f«»r  tliat  time,  it  was  against  the  express  will  of 
the  Ch(»rokee  council  that  anv  survev  should  lw».  undertaken  without  an  order 
firom  the  secnjtary  of  war,  Iwcause  no  state  has  any  authority  to  go  upon  the 
lands  of  the  Indians  for  any  su(*h  i)ur[)ose ;  and  even  the  L'nited  States  never 
take  such  liberty  without  a  grant  from  them. 

Afiairs  progressed,  without  much  of  interest  until  the  next  year.  Mean- 
while Georgia  had  been  informed  that  slie  was  transcending  her  powers,  and 
that  she  would  not  l)e  tolenited  bv  the  Tnited  Stat(;s  in  her  encroachments 
upon  the  Indians.  When;u])on,  Gov.  Ti*oup,  not  finding  any  object  whereon 
to  use  his  sword,  if  he  had  had  one,  seizi.'d  that  ^  mighty  instrument  of  little 
men,**  his  pen ;  and  had  we  not  known  that  steam  is  harmless  when  there  is 
notliing  to  confine  it,  we  shoidd  have  apjiixdiended  "an  awful  explosion.** 
Take,  as  a  specimen,  what  he  says  to  the  lion.  James  Barbour,  secretary  at 
war:  "Sir,  you  are  sufficiently  explicit  as  to  the  means  by  which  you  propose 
to  carry  your  resolution  into  effect  Thus  the  military  character  of  the 
menace  is  established,  and  I  am  only  at  liberty  to  give  to  it  the  defiance 
which  it  merits.    From  the  first  decisive  act  of  hostility,  you  will  be  consid- 
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ered  and  treated  as  a  public  enemy ;  and  with  the  less  repugnance,  becaun 
you,  to  wlioni  we  ini^lit  constitutionally  have  appealed  for  our  own  defence 
against  invafiion,  arc  vourti^elves  invaders ;  and  what  is  more,  the  unUtukmg 
wlics  of  the  sawigcs,  wliose  cause  you  have  adopted." 

V^1pur  is  8oun  iha'solvcd  in  air,  and  words  from  a  southern  furnace  amount 
to  no  more  in  this  case  than  echoes  Irum  an  iceberg.  In  lti28,  a  long  n- 
port  Wii8  made  by  a  committee  of  tiic  house  of  rejiresentativcs  of  Geoi^ 
seconded  by  sundry  resohitions  of  a  character  with  Ibnner  proceedings.  It 
was  resolved,  tliut  inasniucli  u.s  the  United  States  had  failed  to  procure  the 
Cherokee  lands  **as  early,'-  and  upon  as  ^'nmsouable  terms,"  as  it  might  hare 
done,  they  had  thereby  ^jHilpahly  violattd  their  contract  iciih  Georgia^  and  are 
now  bound,  at  all  ha/^irds,  and  >\ithout  i'e<rard  to  terms,  to  procure  isaid  landi 
for  the  use  of  Georfria  ;  that  till  said  lands  l)elong  to  her  absohitoly,  and  that 
the  Indians  are  tenants  at  her  will.'^  This,  the  committee  said,  was  their  lad 
appeal. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  being  at  an  end,  Gc^orgiu  had  no  longer 
any  thing  to  icar,  but  ]iractised  its  abuses  with  singular  iinpuuity.  Partiet 
from  tliat  state  would  go  over  the  Cherokee  line,  steal  and  drive  off  their 
stock;  and  tlie  Lidians  had  not  the  least  remedy  lelL  Some  despairingly 
said,  "If  tJiev  could  get  no  redress,  they  could  j'eel  dttpiy  the  injuitiee  £m 
ihemr 

Had  the  upright  and  consunmiatc  statesman,  John  Quincit  Adajis,  beeo 
continued  in  the  ])resideutial  (rhair,  the  late  of  the  Cherokee s  would  hare 
been  different ;  at  least,  so  long  as  his  sage  counsel  had  been  followed,  they 
would  have  been  secure  in  their  rights.  In  his  message  to  cpnffress  on  the 
5  February,  18t^,  he  said,  ^  It  is  my  duty  to  say,  tliat  if  t)ie  legislative  and 
executive  authorities  of  the  state  of  (Jeorgia  should  persevere  in  acts  of  en- 
croachment upon  the  territor}',  siu-ured  by  a  solemn  treaty  to  the  Indians,  and 
the  laws  of  the  Union  remain  imahered,  a  superadded  obligation,  even  fairer 
tlian  that  of  hiunan  authority,  will  cc)m]iel  the  executive  of  the  United  States 
to  enforce  the  laws,  and  fulfil  tht>  duties  of  the  nation,  by  all  the  force  ccm- 
mitted  for  that  purpose  to  his  charge.'"  It  was  to  such  decisive  language,  held 
by  the  head  of  the  government,  tliat  the  Cherokees  owed  what  little  quiet 
they  had,  until  1^^>,  when  a  nt.'w  interpretation  given  to  our  laws  changed 
order  into  anarchy. 

On  the  15  September,  18.*3l,  eleven  persons  were  brought  to  trial  at  Law 
reuceville,  for  the  crimo  of  living  in  the  Cherok(?e  nation,  witliout  taking  an 
oath  to  ohey  the  laws  of  (Jenrgia.  They  were  all  brought  in  guilty  by  a  jury, 
after  being  out  filleen  mimites.  Nine  of  the  convicts  were  pardoned,* on  giv- 
ing assuninces  that  thev  would  not  (iffend  again.  The  two  inissionariei^ 
WorcestcT  and  Ihitler,  fiaving,  as  they  averred,  eunmiitted  no  crime,  would 
accept  no  pai-don,  and  were  aiTonlingly  taken  to  the  penitcntiarj*.  The  gov- 
ernor (Gihiiar)  of  Cieorgia,  drea<ling  the  expression  of  [)ublic  opinion,  was  in 
hopes  to  have  got  ri<l  of  the  missinimries  at  a  cheaper  rate  tlum  was  now 
promised,  writes  to  the  inspectors  of  the  prison,  nnpiesting  tliat  they  would 
"  converse  with  each  convict  alone,  and  ascerUiiu  from  them  whether  they"" 
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clothes  were  jiut  on  them,  bearing  about  their  waists  tlie  initials  of  their 
names  in  large  red  letters. 

In  November  Ibllowing,  Georgia  was  cited  to  appear  belbrc  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  to  sliow  cause  why  the  judgment  of  one  of  her  courts 
sliould  not  be  set  aside  in  the  case  of  Messi-s.  Butler  and  Worcester.  Geor- 
gia, through  her  executive,  raised  the  crj'  of  state  rights,  and  said  tliat  any  at- 
tempt of  the  United  States  to  interfero  'with  her  crimuial  jurisdiction,  umM 
ckallenfre  the  most  determined  re^stance^  and,  if  persisted  in,  would  ineviiaUg 
annihilate  the  Union.  When  the  case  came  on,  there  was  no  ap|jearance  on 
the  part  of  Georgia;  thus  showing  its  contempt  for  that  tribunal  And  when 
it  was  decided  tliat  iliat  state  had  no  right  to  imprison  any  persons  on  tlie 
nt)und  assunied,  and  a  mandaiims  was  served  on  the  court  wliich  had  tried 
he  missionaries,  for  a  habeas  coqnis,  it  was  refused,  and  the  mamdamuf 
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disregarded.  Thus  stood  matters  in  Maroli,  1832,  mid  nothing  wae  cxpectcil 
to  be  done  in  ilivor  of  the  prist»iiei*s  for  a  yi.'ur  to  come,  owing  to  the  delays 
coni>e<iii(iit  njwn  law  proceedinjrs.  And  here  we  will  remark,  that  laws  are 
excellent  wIhmi  ihey  suit  lla^  views  ot*  avaricious  im-n,  hut  when  they  thwart 
their  lu'ise  propensities,  they  arc  ex«'eiMliii«;ly  oppressive.  In  the  lime  of  Mr. 
JetiersonV  administration,  Pemisylvania  attenijitrd  to  resist  a  mnndate  of  the 
supreme  court,  hut  in  due  time  wisely  viehh-d  to  her  duty;  and  he  it  rem(>m- 
bi'red«  that  Geor^ria  was  a(n(»ng  the  foremost  to  declare  that  Pennsylvania 
slioultl  he  coerced  into  suhmission. 

In  St'ptendMir,  It^.'JO,  a  detachment  of  Tnited  States  troops  again  scoured 
the  gohl  mine  country.  At  the  upper  mines  they  arrested  ui)wards  of  one 
huuflred  persons,  whites  and  Cherokee's.  The  latter,  aHer  l>emg  kept  under 
guard  <»ne  nijrht,  wcrt*  dismissed  with  the  peremptory  injunction,  md  fo  dlf^ 
any  more,  llcncc  it  follows,  thtit  if  the  (*hi'rokf*es  had  potatots  in  tlie  ground, 
they  had  no  right  to  dig  them  up,  neither  had  they  any  right  to  ]ilant  them. 
In  i^hort,  (leorgia  having  ctu'ried  her  injusticit  as  fiir  as  she  couhl,  the  I'nited 
States  steps  in  and  lends  her  a  hand  in  extending  it ! 

AlM>ut  the  time  of  tiiis  jnih'titry  expedition,  tiie  principal  men  of  Agnoliee 
distrii*t  UK't  in  council,  and,  in  an  affectionate  and  feeling  manner,  thanked 
all  those  citizens  of  the  Tnited  rotates  who  had  in  any  way  come  f«)rward  aiid 
raised  their  voices  against  their  oppressors.  They,  at  the  siune  time,  issu<'d 
an  address  to  us,  which  would  do  honor  to  the  head  or  heart  of  any  philan- 
thropist that  ever  flourished  upon  the  proudest  page  of  history.  And  we 
duubt  if  there  exists  that  nation  under  the  sun,  even  in  this  enlightened  age, 
which  would  have  suffered  wa  the  Cherokees  have  done,  without  taking 
revenge  on  their  iidnnnan  oppressors.  To  what  then  are  we  to  attribute 
tticir  noble  aiul  jdiilosophic  forbearance:  to  their  civilization  or  degradation? 

As  matters  now  stood,  it  seemed  that  serious  ditliculty  nuist  ensue  lietweeii 
the  (United  States  and  CJeorgia,  if  swaggt^ring  and  high-sounding  words  had 
any  meaning,  when  proceciiing  from  governors,  ex-governors,  and  others, 
high  HI  titlice  in  that  state.  But  while  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  wad 
sleeping,  Cjeorgia  was  sweeping  onward  in  full  triumph ;  she  parcelled  out 
the  Cherokee  country,  and  drovt;  the  honest  owners  out  of  doors,  put  her 
own  citizens  in  their  places  from  one  corner  to  the  other  of  their  coimtry; 
every  white  man  who  had  moral  courage  enough  to  question  these  nefarious 

Eroceedings,  was  obliged,  at  the  s  xuw  time,  to  exercise  discretion  enough  to 
eep  himself  at  a  saft?  distance  from  penitentiary  jurisdiction. 

Hence,  in  about  a  year  from  the  time  the  missionaries  were  thrown  into 
prison,  Oeorgia  had  got  fidl  and  undisturbed  possession  of  all  the  country  iu 
question,  and  had  nothing  to  f(;ar  from  mis>ion:iry  or  any  other  influence.  It 
was  therefore  concluded  that  a  sort  of  a  drawn  game  might  1m»  plaved  with 
the  supn-me  court;  thinking,  probably,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  try 
their  strength  with  it  at  this  tinii^,  fijr  if  they  should,  it  might  establish  a  pre- 
cedent which  would  prevent  a  profitable  use  of  the  siime  farce  hereaf\cr, 
when  it  might  be  convenient  for  them  to  usurp  other  powr-rs. 

It  seemed  now  understood,  that  if  (leorgia  would  li}M>rate  the  missionaries, 
tliey  would  not  urge  their  suit  any  furtlxT  against  her;  and  accordingly,  Gov. 
Lumpkin,  in  n  vavy  frranous  manner,  proclaimed,  on  the  1-Ith  of  January, 
1833,  that  '^  whereas  the  prison(;rs  hatl  signified  to  him  that  they  had  in- 
structed their  counsel  to  ])rosecute  their  suit  no  further,  and  slioidd  therefore 
*  leave  the  qufstlon  of  their  continwinre  in  confintment  to  the  nvifcnanimity  uf  tht 
aiate;^  and  taking  into  view  the  tnumphant  ground  which  tlie  state  finally 
occupies  in  n.>latiiin  to  this  subject  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  as  has  been 
sufficiently  attested  through  various  channels,  especially  in  the  recent  over- 
whelming reflection  of  President  Jackjton,  the  known  defender  of  the  rights 
of  the  state  throughout  this  controversy;  and  aliove  all,  the  magnanimity  of 
Georgia  being  ai)pi  aled  to,  know  ye,  that  I  have  thought  proper  to  remit  the 
fiirther  execution  of  their  setitcnce,  and  that  they  be  forthwith  discharged." 
Thus  nearly  a  year  had  passed  since  the  supreme  court  had  decided  thai,  the 
■Cts  of  Georgia  were  a  violation  of  tlie  laws  of  the  laud.* 

*  The  decision  wjs  ina«le  bv  Judge  Marshall  00  the  3d  March,  1832. 
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No  reflections  will  ever  be  required  upon  this  nffuir  from  tlie  historian,  at 
tliey  will  naturally  suggest  tlieinselYcs  to  the  mind  of  every  reader,  who  baa 
only  to  consider,  tliat  urgiuneut  had  vcr}'  little  to  do  where  Andrew  Jackcon 
was  concerned. 

In  the  memorial  which  the  chiefs  of  the  Chr-rokeo  nation  submitted  to 
congress  on  the  3d  of  March,  18*21),  are  remarks  and  reasonings  M>  pertineat 
and  cogent,  that  it  is  surprising  to  us  how  it  could  have  lR>en  disre^urded  by 
lionorahle  men.  Among  other  things  noticed,  they  remark  that,  **  It  is  with 
no  litthj  surprise  that  we  have  seen,  in  a  document  printed  lor  the  um  of 
congress,  connected  with  tlie  suhjeet  of  Iiidian  emigration,  the  fbllowiug 
sentiments:  Mrom  the  asceitainud  feelings  of  the  chiefs  of  tlie  soutliem 
Indians,  there  is  a  fixed  purpose,  by  llin'uts  or  otherwise,  to  keep  their  people 
from  emigniting'  And,  Uliere  is  no  douht  hut  tliese  people  fear  their  chiefs, 
and  on  that  account  keep  back.^  '*  Thrse  insinuations,  the  memorialists  mv, 
if  meant  for  them,  arc  the  productifui  of  culpable  ignorance  or  wilful  false- 
Iioo<l.  The  idea  that  their  [leople  are  overawed  and  in  feflr  of  their  chiefs, 
is  as  ridiculous  as  it  would  be  to  supj)ose  the  people  of  the  United  Statee  are 
afraid  of  their  representatives.  **The  great  Washington,"  they  continue, 
**  advised  a  plan  and  aifonled  aid  for  the  genenil  improvement  of  our  nation. 
President  Jeffer.<nn  followed  the  noble  example,  and  in  concluding  an  addrtci 
to  a  delegation,  he  said,  *■  I  sincerely  wish  you  may  succeed  in  your  laudable 
endeavors  to  save  the  renmant  of  your  nation,  by  adopting  industrious  ocro- 
pations  and  a  frovernment  of  rep^ular  law.  In  this  you  may  always  rely  on  tkt 
counsel  and  assistance  of  (he  UniUd  States,^ "  But  of  what  avail  have  Men  the 
detennination  of  Washington  and  the  earnest  desire  of  JefiTerson? 

The  **  Book  of  the  Troubles  and  Miseries  of  the  emigrating  Indians,^  hai 
not  l>een  published.  Hundreds  have  been  swept  off  by  sickness  on  tbeir 
rugged  road;  old  and  infirm  pei*sons  have  fallen  undcT  the  fatigues  and  hard- 
ships of  their  journey ;  hundretls  have  b<'en  buried  beneath  the  waves  of  the 
Mississippi  in  one  awtul  catastrophe;*  wives  left  husbands  on  the  wav, newer 
more  to  join  them ;  mothers  are  hurried  from  the  graves  of  their  cLildren. 
Mrs.  Ross,  wife  of  the  great  chief  of  that  name,  languished  and  died  befon 
reaching  the  unknown  land  to  which  she  was  bound;  but  I  cannot  goiniD 
these  particulars. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  1832,  a  fast  was  ol>serN'ed  in  the  Cherokee  uatioiL 
President  Ross,  in  his  proclamation  recommending  it,  olx^erves,  that  "•  whereas 
the  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  exhibits  the  day  of  tribulation  and 
sorrow,  and  the  time  npjiears  to  be  fast  hastening  when  the  destiny  of  this 
people  must  be  sealed  ;  whether  it  has  been  directed  by  the  wonted  depravity 
and  wickedness  of  man,  or  by  the  unsearchable  and  mysterious  will  of  an 
all-wise  being,  it  Cfpifilly  bectunes  us,  as  a  rational  and  Chri.^stinn  commiiDity, 
humbly  to  l)ow  in  humiliation,'^  &:c.  This  is  prmluced  as  an  cver-staudiog 
memorial  for  all  such  as  may  desire  to  contrast  the  actions  of  the  Indiani 
with  those  of  Georgia ;  that  they  may  be  able  to  judge  which  bt^st  deserved 
the  name  of  a  Christian  community. 

Thus,  in  the  year  181^2,  the  Cherokees  gave  up  all  hope  of  receiving  justice 
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abiding  friendship,  has  ceased  to  reciprocate ;  it  lies  in  a  corner  of  the  ex- 
ecutive chamber,  cold,  like  its  author,  to  rise  no  more,"  And  in  the  same 
paragraph  they  refer  to  the  value  of  the  gold  mines,  as  follows: 

"  The  value  of  the  Cherokee  nation  can  harrlly  be  set  down  in  figures.  It 
is  worth  more  than  one  hmitlred  millions  of  dollars.  Let  ns  estiinate.  From 
Frogtown,  near  the  source  of  the  Chestatee,  commences  the  gold  region,  and 
is  tenned  the  limit  of  Georgia.  From  this  point  almost  one  hundred  miles 
on  a  straight  line  south,  or  towards  the  western  corner  of  Carroll  county,  is 

*  Oil  the  31st  of  October,  1S37,  as  the  Menmboat  Monmouth,  with  600  emigrating  IndiiiM, 
was  ascending  the  Mississippi,  it  was  nin  into  by  another  vessel,  and  31 J  of  those  miserabla 
creatures  drowned !  Thai  wich  a  niiinl>or  should  have  boon  crowdeil  into  one  boat  \%  vneitA- 
ibie,  and  we  are  informed  that  the  boat  was  au  old,  condemned  vessel.  It  was  prabobly  hired 
cheap  by  the  coDtractora  for  removing  Indiana ! 
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one  continued  bed  of  gold.  Tlic  width  of  tliis  rofrion  is  not  yet  knowTi,  but 
at  the  fiourhcrn  pnrt  it  is  soiiirthiii^  like  thirty  niilus  broad.  Millions  of 
dollarH*  worth  of  goKl  have  U^cn  takiMi  hen?  hy  tiioiisands  of  intruders." 

Let  the  oppreHSors  of  tiie  (.-herokees  Umk  well  to  tlieir  niotivcd  of  action. 
An;  they  ignonuit  of  the  acts  of  the  »Spnninrds  in  the  M>nth  ?  or  are  lUr.y 
acting  upoii  the  name  prineiiiK'^?  If  the  re.<|)eetive  easesfi  he  analyzed,  the 
excusu  for  (loorgia  is  not  halt  as  good  as  fiir  the  whoiesale  nnirdurers  of  the 
Mexicans  and  Pernviann;  for  there  cannot  he  so  strong  a  motive  to  action  as 
when  the  agent  is  acting  under  the  hrni  convieiion  that  \\v.  is  evecuting  the 
will  of  (Ind.  It  was  a  dark  and  snpersiiiions  ::gr  when  ??onth  America  was 
descdated.  TUr  Indians  of  tliat  c<»nnlrv  were  in  the  verv  depths  of  a  hloodv 
superstition  ;  inhumanly  sarrificing  thousands  a  yeiir  of  their  innocent  country- 
men in  their  religious  ]H'rformamH\s  anti  with  a  cruelty  that  cannot  Ix;  ima- 
gined; for  it  required  ages  to  iind  out  the  various  retintMl  modes  in  which  to 
practise  their  dialiolical  executions.  They  even  shocked  tin;  Spaniards,  who, 
to  put  an  end  to  tliem,  thought  themselves  justified  in  destroying  those  who 
practised  them,  (lold  was,  at  tirst,  a  secondary  considtM'ation.  What  has 
Georgia  to  plead  at  the  luir  of  future  history  hut  *'gold  ?"  With  unprincipled 
men  what  will  its  corruiiting  infltienct;  not  do?     What  has  it  doni?  to  Spain  ? 

The  poor  ('herokees  have  said,  '*(Je«»rgia,  bewarcj  of  the  pits  thine  avariee 
bus  made'/*  echo  has  n^verhenited  it  from  <'very  hill,  and  children  yet  unl>orn 
will  bear  it  from  their  cradles  to  their  ;;raves.  T(»  all  whom  these  facts  shall 
come,  a  voice  will  S|}eak  which  cannot  he  misuufh'rstood.  No  traveller  shall 
thread  the  fertile  vallevs  of  the  aiu'ient  Cherokers  without  feeling  deep 
emotions  of  sorrow  in  Lis  breast,  that  he  had  not  lived  at  a  time  W'lien  he 
could  have  rendered  that  fippressed  pe<i]de  assistance.  As  a  people,  we  liavc 
not  done  our  duty  to  those  Indians.  Why  did  w<?  not  rise  to  a  man,  and 
cause  justice  to  l)e  done  them?  Where  is  the  honest  man  who  is  not  now 
som'  that  he  had  not  done  it  ?  And  does  he  not  say  he  icould  do  it,  were  a 
like  case  to  arise  again  ? 

To  the  "Cherokee  Phn?nix,''  the  first  newspaper  ever  published  by  Indians, 
we  have  been  considerably  indebted  ibr  many  valuable  items  of  intelligence 
in  this  part  of  our  work ;  and  we  again  notice  it  for  the  last  time,  in  ull  prob- 
ability; forasmuch  as  Georgia  has  laid  lier  lawless  hand  upon  it,  wo  can 
expect  no  other.  In  Octol>er,  18.'V),  the  (icorgiu  guard  took  fiossession  of 
that  newspaper  establishment,  and  its  further  issue  slopped,  unless  it  would 
uphold  the  course  of  (itiorgia  against  the  Indians. 

At  this  time  Mr.  John  Ross  lived  in  TcMUiessee,  and  was  recognized  as  a 
citizen  of  that  slate.  But  tor  some  cause  or  other,  that  "guard,"  of  infamous 
memor}',  then  under  the  command  of  one  Oipt.  Bishop,  proceeded  to  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Ross  on  the  7th  of  Novendjer,  made  jtrisoner  of  him,  seized 
upon  all  his  ]mpers  and  reeonlsof  the  nation,  and  marched  him  into  Georgia. 
Mr.  John  II.  Paine,  of  New  York,  happening  to  he  then  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Ross,  was  treated  in  like  manntT.  lie  had  In^en  i^ngaged  in  the  laudable 
pursuit  of  material  for  an  historieal  work  on  the  Indians,  and  had  many 
papers  conUiining  memorainla  Ibr  that  nl)jeet,  of  great  value  to  himself^  but 
of  none  wliatever  to  others;  these  wen;  also  seized.  These  individuals, 
however,  were  not  long  detained,  but  they  got  no  redn'ss  for  the  injury  and 
insult,  that  has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge.  W'here  tlie  "  magnanimity''  of 
Georgia  was  now,  which  was  so  |)romini'nt  in  the  case  of  the  missionaries, 
we  leave  to  the  determination  of  others. 

What,  then,  are  the  first  fruits  of  this  ex|>atriation  of  the  9her#kees? 
Deadly  feuds  among  them,  executi:>ns  and  murders.  Theses  have  but  begim, 
and  how  or  wliere  they  will  end,  are  events  hidden  in  the  futun^  It  is  well 
known  that  the  principal  men  who  sold  their  country,  Maj«r  Ridgr,  his  ain, 
John  Ridfre^  Klias  Boudinot,*  and  others,  have  l)een  executed  in  pursuance 
of  the  laws  of  the  Cherokcfes,  for  their  wickedness  in  violating  tlie  most  vital 
of  their  rights  and  their  constitution.  Who  coidd  have  ex|>ected  any  thing 
difierent  from  those  Indians  ?    They  bad  l>een  induced  to  form  a  code  of 

*  He,  il  is  believed,  is  the  .same  who  w.-u  ofliicHtcd  at  Uie  Mitsioiiarv  school  at  Cornwall,  in 
CoDoeetieut,  aud  wlu),  about  1825,  married  a  white  lady,  Harriet  It.  (jold,  of  that  village. 
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laws  many  years  ago  by  Washinfi^ton  and  Jeficrson,  and  to  live  under  the 
operation  of  those  law's  until,  in  1&30,  they  were  forced  to  abandon  them  hf 
tlic  interference  of  Georgia. 

It  liad  l)ecn  un  old  standing  law  among  the  Cherokees,  as  well  as  among 
the  Creeks,  *^  that  if  any  persons  or  person  should  sell  any  lands  by  treaty, 
witliout  the  authority  of  the  nation,  tliey  sliould  lie  punished  with  death." 
In  1831),  this  law  was  brought  up  in  their  legislature,  and  confinncd  as  the 
law  of  the  hind.  Jolin  Ridge  liiniself  brought  it  forward,  and  Elios  Boudinot, 
editor  of  the  Ciicrokeo  Plinpuix,  published  it.  It  was  a  law  before  letters 
wore  known  among  the  Cherukrcjii!,  ami  was  lirst  printed,  wo  Iwdieve,  in  1829. 

Ilnving  seen  the  Ghorokees  driven  Iwyond  the  Mississippi,  if  we  would 
pursue  tiieir  history  we  must  follow  them  into  that  region;  but  at  best  we 
can  know  but  little  about  their  attairs  now,  the  intercourse  between  ihcm 
and  int(?lligenl  white  men  hnviiig,  from  their  remote  situation,  become  unfre- 
cjuent.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  lcCJ8  the  business  of  emigration  was 
completed,  and  this  wa^  no  sooner  eilectcd  but  the  white  inhabitants  border- 
ing on  Arkansas  l>egan  to  express  great  alarm,  believing  the  Indiana  were 
making  preparations  to  spread  ilcstruction  among  them.  But  their  fears 
wen.'  without  any  foundation ;  the  Ohcrokces  having  found  enough  to  do  for 
sevend  months  to  prep.-ire  shelters  for  themselves  and  families.  Yet  amidst 
their  busy  preimmtions  of  this  sort,  to  pacify  tiieir  white  neighbors,  tbey  con- 
vened tlie  nation  in  a  great  council,  in  which  it  was  solemnly  protested  that 
all  reports  which  had  l)<>en  circulated  of  their  hostile  intentions  towards  the 
whites  were  without  foundation,  and  utterly  false. 

The  next  matter  of  moment  took  place  in  June  of  last  year,  1839.  This 
was  no  less  than  the  nmrder  of  the  principal  men  of  the  Ridge,  or  treaty 
party.  Of  the  parties  into  which  the  Chcrokees  were  divided  an  account 
has  been  given.  It  apjiears  that  from  the  time  the  Ridges,  father  and  son, 
and  their  followers  executed  the  treaty  ol*  New  Echota  with  Schermerhom, 
their  lives  were  forfeited  in  the  mincis  of  a  certain  \tan  of  the  nation,  and 
they  only  waited  a  favorable  time  to  jmt  their  resolution  in  executioiL  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  justify  the  executions  of  which  we  are  now  t</give  a 
narnition,  for  l>c  it  remeniL>ered,  that  we  protest  against  taking  hiiinan  life 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  and  firmly  believe  that  a  cotn'munity  is 
vastly  more  injured  than  l>enefited  by  the  practice  of  that  law  of  retaliating 
murder  with  murder. 

It  is  matter  of  historical  record,  that  the  Ridges,  Roudinot,  Bell,  Rogers, 
and  others,  who  signed  the  treaty  of  December,  1635,  very  suddenly  changed 
their  minds  in  respect  to  the  j)olicy  of  removal.  They^wcre  as  fon^'ard  as 
Mr.  Ross,  or  any  of  thrit  party,  in  protesting  against  the  acts  of  Georgia,  and 
as  much  opposed  to  making  any  treaty  of  sale  of  their  country,  up  to  the 
time  of  a  certain  mission  of  Schermerhorn,  as  aiiy  of  the  nation.  TIjcreforB 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  Ross  party  wenj  surprised  at  their  suddenly  comiuj? 
out  and  advocating  an  oj^posite  course.  They  were  immediately  accused  of 
bribt^ry  and  corru[)tion,  and  whether  true  or  not,  the  party  that  remained 
firm,  believed  them  guilty;  and  the  most  we  can  say  concerning  their  con- 
duct is,  there  were  strong  grounds  of  snsjiicion  against  them. 

Our  information  of  the  massacre  of  Ridge  and  others  is  very  iudirprt, 
though  circumstantial,  and  is  as  f'ollows :  When  it  liecame  kno\vn  to  Kon 
that  the  lives  of  certain  chiefs  were  to  be  taken,  be  usihI  all  the  means  at  his 
command  to  prevent  it  But  a  paitv  collected,  and  on  Saturday,  the  22d  of 
June,  the  executioners,  to  the  lumilx'r  of  alK)ut  forty,  went  to  the  house  of 
John  Ridge  early  in  the  morning,  l>eforc  he  was  up,  and  took  bim  from  his 
bed,  and  murdered  him  in  a  manner  too  savage  to  relate ;  treating  his  lifeless 
body  with  all  the  indignity  of  ancient  barbarians.  They  next  proceeded  in 
pursuit  of  Major  Ridge,  his  father,  who  had  tlie  day  before  set  out  to  visit 
some  friends  in  Van  Biiren,  Arkansas.  He  was  overtaken  near  tlie  foot  of 
Boston  Mountain,  about  35  miles  from  his  place  of  destination,  and  there  shc^ 
from  his  horse,  and  died  without  hardlv  knowhig  why  he  had  been  thiu 
savagely  dealt  with.  Thus  fell  Major  Ridge  in  the  sixty-fiRh  year  of  his  age, 
and  liis  son  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven.  Of  the  circumstances  of  the  death 
of  Boudioot,  Col.  Bell,  and  two  or  three  others,  we  are  not  informed. 
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Major  Ridge  onco  exprufcd  a  chief  iiir  an  net  of  much  iiiori'  doubtrul 
atrocity  tliaii  that  tor  which  lie  now  fell.  In  Jr'Oti,  the  noted  orator  Doiiile- 
HEAD  was  char<^od,  with  otluM's,  witli  the  important  hnsinos  oi*  making  n 
treaty,  at  Tollico,  with  the  Tnitcd  Slaters,  l'»r  u  tract  of  land  to  accommodate 
the  scat  nf  jrnvcrnmcnt  of  'IN'niH'sst'e,  and  lor  **thc  tirst  islam!  in  the  'Wm- 
ticsscH,  alM)\c  tin*  mouth  of  Clinch."'  In  this  ItnsiiM'ss.  ('hn(|uacntta<;nc,  or 
Douhleh'nd,  was  chariT'd  \\illi  hriU'ry;  \ct  noiliinjr  was  done  ahont  it  by 
the  nation,  and  he  went  nnpnnisiied ;  hut  in  Ir'l/  he  was  airain  ^'uiltv,  and 
was  followed  hy  .Major  Kidiri*  and  others,  and  in  the  tavern  of  omr  ^rJntosh, 
iu  the  evcnin*;,  was  talltMi  upon  and  shot  hy  the  hand  of  Itid^re.  He  c?sca|)cd 
with  a  desperatt*  wound,  and  was  ff>r  a  short  lime  sicreted  in  a  nei<j:hhorin^ 
dweHin<r,  hut  liis  |Mir>uers  I'ound  him,  and  an  Indian  iianu'd  Saunders,  one  of 
Rid;^'*s  <-ompany,  sunk  his  tomahawk  into  his  head,  which  finished  the  exe- 
cution. This  was  ii(*ar  the  a<;i>iicy  in  (.'idhoun.  Douhlehead  had  himself 
killed  a  man  in  his  way  thither,  fitr  cluirLnni;  him  with  the  crime  for  which 
he  Huflen.'d.  Thin  c.vecution  is  mentioned  to  show  that  Kid<re  was  well 
aware  that  he  had  forfeited  his  life  hv  wliat  lut  had  done  at  New  Kchota. 
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The  Semliole  War  Rehimkd — Furthr  account  of  the  causfs  of  the.  tntr — »Vu- 
meroun  ca.ies  of  s^ross  imjwiiition — It^i'l  contluct  «/*  ^urrnimrnt  oJHrrrs — ,'1  new 
treditij  of  rnnonii  uriretl — ^.7  ttf^/nifation  risit^  the.  in.st — Their  rt port — .hwthrr  tn-uty 
— Sftetrhts  of  the  rh'nfg — Kraminiition  of  the  poUcij  of  the  ffftrfrnuinit^  rrlatirr  to 
a  remOTol  of  thr  Iinllan.t — Chnmcter  of  bortltrtrs — Herinr  of  the  manner  treaties 
of  sale  trere  procured — The  prest'iiit  nt  antrnj  at  the  Indians^  presumptimi — Uarbarmta 
trtutmcnt  of  three  Mickagaukics. 

*•  L-'t  tlirin  r(M!»"  wirli  lh"  |»iji>' ;  wc  vvill  fr":iil  il  to  iliwi, 
Aiifi  iMir  iiir(ti\<i  i>r  u.ir  •li:ill  ni-\-i  nutiilili'r  wiili  rii-<t  ; 
I,i-t  iIk-iii  rHiiH-  wilh  Ui«-ir  liifH  ;  fn  lli"  iIi-«'TI  w««'|I  I1"«*, 
Arul  III"  'Iroujlit  ail  1  tli-  rnuiiM-  our  Iifl[»»-r«  iImII  he."-  -PiiiK. 

The  events  of  tlic  Seminole  war  have  astonished  all  to  whom  the  knowl- 
edge of  them  ha$*  cxtendiul.  And  the  astonishment  has  been  as  varied  as 
the  wilds  of  Florida  arc  rcjirr'sented,  hy  those  whose  rnisfortime  it  has  Ijecn 
to  serve  there  apunst  their  ll»llow-men.  As  this  war  proi^rcssed,  we  wrote 
down  its  events  in  detail,  as  we  havi-  long  !M;rn  wont  to  do  of  all  occurrences 
relatini;  to  the  Indians,  hut  from  the  confiictin<r  statements,  pur|>orting  to  lie 
from  the  ihealre  of  their  enactment,  jL'reat  difficulty  was  exp«?rienced  in 
aiTivin<r  at  facts  and  dates. 

Nol)ody  could  have  been  much  surprised  that  a  war  in  Florida  should 
break  oui,  if  they  were  at  all  aeipiaintt.'d  with  the  circumstances  which  caused 
it,  nor  could  th>'y  have  been  much  surprised,  that  a  hundn>d  men  in  the  midst 
of  the  Indian  country  should  have  been  bes-t  and  slain,  leavinjr  none  to  carry 
the  tidin;(H  of  such  disaster.  Our  only  sur|>risc  is,  that  the  wtirk  had  not 
lieeii  done  in  a  more  savaire  manner;  that  even  one  could  escape  by  feigning 
death;  and  that  a  monunuMit  oidv  of  ashes  of  the  slain  had  not  marked  the 
place  where  they  fell.     These  ihiuL's  aMouish  us,  not  the  war  itselK 

We  had  supposed,  like  <?ver\'  Inidy  cdse,  that  there  could  be  but  a  single 
campaign,  wlien  it  was  known  that  the  Jndinns  had  resisted  in  iiood  earnest; 
and  when  we  consiiler  the  power  of  the  I'liited  States  set  against  a  single 
comer  of  a  femtory  surrounded  with  every  advantage  for  warliki?  o|)erations, 
we  could  form  no  other  conclusion  but  that  the  poor  Inilians  would  l>e 
crushed  almost  at  a  single  blow;  and  it  was  not  until  two  distinguished 
generals  had  shown  that  the  Seminole  was  not  to  Ik;  despised,  that  the  war 
with  him  beranic  matter  of  serious  con.sideration  at  the  seat  of  government 
But  of  these  atliiirs  we  have  already  said  as  much  as  was  nccessar}'. 

In  bringing  down  the  events  of  this  war  to  its  conclusion,  eircuinstances 
maJce  it  necessary  to  detail  some  afluirs  from  the  beginning  of  it,  which  we 
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have  not  noticod ;  liavinj?  clcsfil  our  account  in  the  summer  of  1636^  inuiy 
facts  and  docnnieiits  iiave  i<incc  come  to  hand  which  could  not  then  dq 
known,  and  wliicli  tlirow  niiii'li  nrw  li;^|it  on  tlie  subject,  as  well  asfornish 
inncli  new  and  iiiiftortant  nialtLT.** 

Of  tlir  origin  ol'  tin.-  late  Seminole  war,  such  facts  only  have  becD  ghrenat 
wen;  known  lo  the  writer  at  the  earliest  jieriod  of  it  We  have  now  addi- 
tional Honrcij.s  laid  open,  anil  .shall  ])roceod,  in  the  next  place,  to  draw  from 
them. 

It  would  he  tedious  to  relate,  and  irkstomc  to  n>ad,  the  half  of  what  midit 
be  «;athoriMl  of  the  robberies  and  enormities  committed  by  iufauiou^  whili 
villains  in  Indian  iKU'derr::  and  it  ise(|ually  in8uirend>lc  to  read  of  the  maniipr 
that  jusTicK  is  there  trod<len  und(;r  foot  by  bodies  bearing  the  iinme  of  cotiri, 
Iaiw  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  white  man,  and  consequently  justice  is  iio 
dweller  in  siieli  bodies.  Indians  cannot  testify  in  cases  to  wliich  they  area 
party,  and  they  are  obliged  to  submit  to  wlmtcver  decision  their  ttarmd 
guanilmhH  jironounce.f 

<.)no  Col.  liumphnjfs  was  for  some  time  Indian  agent  in  Florida-  In  cod- 
sejjuenee  of  this  man's  voeifemus  avowal  of  the  right  of  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion ov<T  th'»  Indians,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legi^slative  council  of 
Florida.  Thus  much  for  ur<:in<r  that  negm  claims  should  be  settled  in  the 
territory,  in>tead  of  their  bt»ing  referrt^d  lo  the  decision  of  the  government  of 
the  United  Slates.  \ow  such  suits  could  lie  disposed  of  with  ])erfect  ease, 
because  no  Indinii  could  have  a  heju-ing  except  ag'tinst  his  ottn  piople.  Some 
notorious  seounilrel  had  s<dd  ne;.'nM>s  to  Col.  Humphreys,  which  belonged  to 
a  Si.'minole  woman  nnme<l  Citl^^keickoica.  He  Intught  them  after  application 
had  lieen  made  lo  him  as  agent,  by  their  owner,  lor  their  recovery,  of  tbet 
ver}'  villain  I  \eveiilieless,  lie  [ironiised  to  exert  himself  for  their  restoration, 
lb?  alb'rwards  saiil  Uv  iMMigjit  tliem  to  jnrmnt  their  l>eing  sent  to  Charleston. 
Some  of  the  in\i;rnes  that  were  young  when  the  transfer  took  jdace,  liaviug 
grown  old  enough  to  1m^  mad«'  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  case,  wient 
lijick  voluntarily  to  their  real  mistress;  ;uul  the  double-dealer  Humphrey$  had 
the  audaeit}  to  apply  to  agent  TliomiKson  for  his  interference  that  he  might 
have  them  again.  'J'hom]ison  had  indeiumdence  and  honesty  enough  not  to 
comply,  the  j.'iets  Inking  so  .strong  in  liivor  of  CWf  AffrA'oirfl,  but  rc-tterred  Hum- 
phreifSj  logi'iher  with  the  fjicis  in  the  case,  to  the  decision  of  govenunenL 

Another  man  was  enipl<»yed  by  a  certain  Lidiau  woman  lor  the  recoveiy 
of  negroes.     She  gavt*  him,  as  he  told  her,  a  power  of  attorney  for  that  pur- 

{M)se.     She  soon  tJunul  that,  insti'nd  of  a  power  of  attorney,  she  had  gi\'€B 
lim  a  bill  of  sale  of  all  her  nt^jrroes !!!!!!! 

On  anotla^r  occasion,  the  chief  Micanopy  requested  an  individual  to  draw  a 
form  of  wririiitr  for  him,  which  soon  alter  proved  to  be  a  conveyance  of  a 

•  •  *  a  h 

valuable  tract  of  land! 

A  black,  named  ,]hmhnm,  who  has  figunMl  largely  in  the  war,  was  Imsely 
roblM'd  by  one  <if  the  whit(^  border  fi-alernity.  The  fellow  owed  m-llfmham  a 
large  amount  of  namey,  got  his  receipt  for  it  imder  pretence  that  it  was  a 
certilicate  that  he  owimI  him,  whirh  it  was  necessary  should  Ik*  sent  to  Wash- 
ington iM'fore  la*  could  pay  him  I  These  are  a  lew  of  the  abonfmations  daily 
practised  by  individu?ds ;  an<l  we  shall  now  pass  to  others,  in  which  the  gov- 
ermnent  itself  U'comes  implicated. 

We  have  spoken  plainly  of  the  treaty  of  l*aine*8  Landing,  in  the  early  part 
of  our  history  of  this  war;  hut  as  new  facts  have  since  come  to  our  knowl- 
edge, it  will  iHi  n(»cessary  to  extend  thct  examination  here.     It  iinist  be  re- 


*  'Vht'To.  wen.*  |ni!>lihi*«l  ui  ilio  Vf.ir  \iVA\  iliro«"  liiAioric*  of  iho  Flori^la  wnr.  The  firM  »Ta 
liy  Mr.  <'iiln-ii,  ihr  ■^rrouji  !»y  ;i  I;it«!  ••  .sUilV  oiliri-r,"  iiml  iIk'  third  liv  ••  a  lii-uioisant  of  lh« '»-fl 
whiir."  All  fhri'i?  of  tliPin  »ocni  to  l.f  very  well  <Umo.,  I«nt  ihnl  \>y  Mr.  \V.  PoUtT.  (-'aljle 
stafl'  oniror,")  if  1  nilslrikf  not  th«:  srruihnnaji.  is  fir  thi^  most  vnhiaMe  lo  the  hi«lumii.  To 
Uicso  works  I  {jladiy  rornr.  and  tender  here  tlic  nmh<>rs  my  aokM«\vh;<l£rnienls  for  the  o«e  I 
have  made  of  the  facts  ronlained  in  tlieir  pajjes.  None  of  dicni  had  appeared  wheo  my  work 
was  ^iiL'lishcd.  and  luMice  I  oonM  not  profit  l*y  them  in  my  previous  coitions.  Uiit  for  these 
last  hve  years  of  thi^  war  I  have  had  to  «;alher  my  materials  from  the  **  thousand  and  ooe* 
reports  of  the  day. 

t  Since  writing^  the  above.  I  have  read  (aen.  Thompson**  speeeh  to  the  Indians  at  a  cooncil 
in  Oct  1834,  in  which  he  plaiul/  holds  tiie  same  language  to  them. 
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mciiil)crccl  llint  by  tin-  tn»aty  of  Camp  Mmiltrio,  (18  j^opteiribor,  1?2J^)  tin; 
Sc'iiiiiiolos  hm\  s«M'un"«l  i<>  tht'iii  an  aiiiiully  oi"  ><5,01M)  lor  :}0  y<»arr»,  and  llicy 
were  to  nirnove  wifliiii  ciM-taiii  iHMiiiiiarit's  iIuscrilnMl  by  flic  trt-aty,  oiiihniciiig 
a  tnirt  ol*  land  «»f  in-ar  .VH)(),00()  arn-s.  So  s«Miiu.>r  liail  ilH?y  roniovrd  witliiii 
this  trart,  than  wWiXi*.  iii'^ii  iiitriidt'd  thciiist'lvi'S  aiiion^r  iImmm,  and  runnnittcd 
violtMH'eMHi  ihi;  prrsnns  ol*  srvi-ral  Indians.  Nor  is  this  an  Indian  story; — it 
v.ius  so  nrprc'HrnU'd  l»y  tht;  ji^<*nt  to  Ciov.  Diivul,  and  without  th»?  least  reason 
lor  tho  onirap*.  AVh:it  >vas  done?  Why,  tln'  ajirmt  >;iid  he  had  h-fl  a  notice 
witli  a  niairistratj'  to  have  lln*  oil'mchrs  wnnti.t  off' of  tin:  ristrvntitm  in  one  dny 
from  Ihf  limt!  the  notur.  shunUf  he  ttiriutl.  'I'hns,  insirad  of  tieizinjr  at  onei; 
iijMui  th(?  villains,  and  hriniiinj  them  to  jn>tir<».  they  are.  mildly  onknd  off  of 
th  Iihfittn.'i'  lantLi  in  <uie  day  !  Wiiat  ri;:ht  hail  siieh  depredators  to  any  iM'tter 
treatment  than  is  allordt'd  hy  llu*  tomahawk  and  sealpinfr-knile?  \r.l  we  hear 
ol'nt)  n.'taliation  hy  the  Jndi.ms.  'V\u'\  had  no  new>papers  in  wliieh  to  oireu- 
late  ar(!onnts  oi'thitr  wnuiL's  and  snlU'rinprs; — iliese  are  thi'  magnityin*r  glai^'ed 
of  the  had  white  men. 

At  the  .snne  timr,  petition  athr  [)etition  was  ;rot  np  anion<r  the  white  in- 
habitants of  Fh)rida,  ami  sent  in  to  the  prrsideni  <»f  the  I'nin.'d  Slates,  s<.>ttin^ 
forth  the  wn»njrs  tla'y  wrre  daily  sntlerinj:  ivom  the  Indians  in  varions  shaiH's, 
and  iir<;in^  an  earlier  removal  than  the  former  treaty  speeilied.  We  do  not 
prpsnine  bnt  that  Indians  did  so?netimes  infrin<;e  npon  their  white  mrighUtrs, 
aiid  wen?  ot\en  fonml  hniitin*'  and  fishinur  bevond  the  line  of  the  treaty.  This 
is  not  denied;  and  the  atlair  at  Ho<rtown  in  Alaehna  eonnty,  already  ni(;n- 
tioncfd,  is  an  instanee.  AVheihrr  thc'*<«'  pi'iiiions  be'ian  to  How  in  iM-fore  (Ji-n. 
Jackson  was  [)resifh*nt,  we  are  not  inl'ormed;  but  if  they  did.  President  ^hhrntt 
knew  what  to  do  with  them,  i^*  that  as  it  may,  tin.'  late  jiresident  had  not 
been  lonjr  in  the  I'liair  of  state,  when  In*  madi*  known  his  willinpiess  that  nn- 
othernrnin<;tMnent  mi<rhtbe  made  with  th^  Indians,  and  a|>pointcMl  Cul.  (Jmls- 
den  to  eonfer  with  them,  to  see  what  eonid  be  (bine.  It  happened  that  this 
was  the  most  tiivorable  time  that  eonltl  have  been  ti.xed  npon,  namely,  the 
spring  of  18.*J"2,  tor  sneh  eonfrreiiee,  luM'aiise  the  crops  of  the  Indians  had  been 
cut  otIJ  and  they  were  in  a  state  bord«;rin;jr  upon  star\ation :  hence  they  were 
ready  to  hear  any  pntpositions  which  promisr-d  them  innnediate  rebel.  Col. 
Gadsdm  visited  .U/rf/no/>i/.  and  on  the  H  April  had  an  int(*rvi(>w  with  him,  in 
which  little  diliicnlty  was  experitMiced  in  i>ersnadin,i;  him  that  his  condition, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  people,  wonid  be  trreally  improved  by  a  removal  to  the 
fniitfnl  wc.'st.  JMiranoptj  said,  lH»wever,  that  he  wonld  tiefer  treatinjr  jit  that 
tiine«  as  his  men  were  disfiersiMl  n)>on  their  \early  bnntini;  tours,  and  many 
of  them  150  or  '^K)  miles  off;  bnt  that  he  wonld  <"ollect  them  as  Mion  as  he 
could,  and  then  they  wonld  eonsich-r  the  matti-r  tofrclher,  for  he  wished  them 
all  to  hear  what  their  fatbtM*,  the  })residt?nt,  had  to  say  Xn  them.  Accordingly, 
the  8  May  followin«r  was  lix<"d  npon  for  the  day  of  c<Mmcil,and  Paine's  Land- 
mf  the  place  of  the  mcurtinjir. 

Ajm^iably  t«)  arranifement,  the  parties  met  on  the  H  of  May,  1H.*^^,  and  on 
the  fbllowinir  day,  a  treaty  was  ML'ned  by  such  chiefs  and  head  men  as  were 
assembled,  to  tlu;  mmiher  of  lifkMMi.  Of  the  small  nmidM*r  of  chiefs  who  ex- 
ecuted this  jyreat  treaty,  w«*  have  brlbre  remarked,  and  we  hav<?  also  noted  its 
chief  conditions.  It  i>  said  that  th«*  a^^ent  had  much  ditficuliy  in  brin^nn^  the 
Indians  to  any  terms,  tonchinjr  a  n-moval :  and  thev  finally  siirned  only  a  eon- 
ditioiial  tn?aty,  one  of  tin*  ehii'f  articles  of  which  stipnlat<.'d  that  a  depntation 
of  some  conij)etent  chills  of  tln-ir  own  slmnhl  visit  the  i>n»jM>sed  country  to 
which  they  were  to  remove*,  and  if,  when  tla-y  returned,  and  reportecl  the  re- 
mit of  their  observations  to  the  natioTi,  it  should  then  1m'  thon;rbt  advisable, 
thev  wonld  n^movo  from  rhirida.  The  chii'fs  sent  out  npon  this  important 
emixissy,  were  s<'ven  in  number,  an<l  their  names  were  as  ibilows:  Jous 
Hicks,  representin*?  Sam  Jones,  (Ajnaca.  Abica,  Arpiucki,  &e.);  Ji/mpkr,  who 
afterwards  fought  in  tin*  bloody  battle  at  ( >keechnlK-e  Lake,  in  which  I'ii)  whites 
were  killed  and  wounded  ;  XKHAtTnuu),  ri'pn'sentinjr  Black  Dirt;  Holata 
Emathla,  Co  a  IIapjo,  (Alliirator):  Cuaulks  Kmathla,  Ya-IIa-IIadjo,  (Mad 
Wolf);  and  •'Ihraham^  a  ne<xrr),  who  accompanied  the  deputation  as  inter- 
preter. 

What  means  were  taken  to  cause  these  chiefs  or  agents  to  express  their 
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entire  approoation  of  tlic  coiintr>'  they  liad  examined,  1  will  not  undertake  to 
suy,  but  certain  it  is  they  did  sign  a  writing,  in  which  they  say,  "We,  the  un- 
dersigned, Seminole  rliirfs,  express  ourselves  well  satisfied  with  the  couDtiT 
examined  by  us,  and  we  do  agree  to  remove  as  soon  as  govemineDt  v^ 
make  tlie  necessary'  arrangements,"  &c.  How  much  tliey  really  und<»ftood 
of  this  writing,  before  tliey  signed  it,  is  pretty  clearly  shown  by  what  tbey 
thomsf^lvos  say  to  agent  Thompson^  wlicn  called  upon  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
ment to  remove;  and  from  tiie  wime  source  it  will  Ix^  likewise  seen  how 
much  tln'v  understood  of  tiie  treaty  of  Moultrie  Creek.  AH  that  can  now  be 
said  is,  that  if  thoy  understood  what  they  were  signing,  when  they  expreiBsed 
their  siiti.sfa(!tit)n  with  the  country  to  which  the  nation  was  to  remove,  llier 
entirely  transcendPil  the  powers  delegjited  to  them  by  tljeir  couiitrynjen. 

Although  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  at  Paine^s  Landing  a  treatv  was  nijtile, 
wljjcli  stipulated  that  all  the  sreminoles  should,  in  thi*ee  years  thereatler,  re^ 
move  from  the  couFitrv,  under  certain  conditions,  yet  it  is  well  known  that 
it  was  with  very  great  difhculty  that  the  chiefs  could  be  persuaded  to  execute 
it,  even  under  its  expressed  contingencies.  On  this  matter,  we  will  hear  tije 
Unit<?d  States  conunissioner,  Col.  Gadsden,  who  procured  the  treat}'  to  be  ex- 
ecuted. In  his  connnunication  to  the  secretar}^  of  war,  he  says,  "There  ba 
condition  jirttfixed  to  the  agreement,  without  assenting  to  which,  the  Florida 
Indians  most  positively  refused  to  negotiate  for  their  removal  west  of  the  Mi»- 
sissi])pi.  Even  with  the  condition  annexed,  there  was  a  reluctance,  (whirh 
with  some  difhculty  was  overcome,)  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  to  bind  tbcnv 
strives  by  any  sri])ulations,  l>elbre  a  knowledge  of  facts  and  circunistancei 
would  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  tlie  di«po. 
Bition  the  governmrni  of  tlie  T.'nited  States  wished  to  make  of  thcrni.  Tb«y 
were  fmally  iwhircd,  hovever,  to  assent  to  the  agreement."  By  "agreement,* 
does  Col.  Gadsden  re1i*r  to  the  treat}'  itself,  or  to  a  sei»aratc  writing,  forwarded 
to  the  war  ollice  with  tin'  treatv? 

We  have  questioned  the  manner  by  which  tlie  Indian  ^'0]1mlise^ioners' f^ig. 
natures  were  obtained  to  a  certain  certificate, acknowledging  their  satisfartioD 
of  the  countr}'  west  of  the  Mississipi)i.  By  another  writing,  they  have  been 
made  to  exjiress  a]»pn)l)ation  of,  and  even  alfection  f(»r,  Maj.  Phagan^  one  of 
the  governm<*nt  agents  who  accompanied  them  on  that  journey.  It  sloD 
now  be  shown  that  these  papc^rs  siH?ak  a  ver}'  differtrnt  language  from  that 
sjmkeii  by  the  chiefs  belbre  their  accusers,  in  open  council,  afterwards.  The 
council  here  alluded  to,  was  hehl  at  the  Seminole  agency,  immediately  afier 
the  ratification  of  the  tn?aty  of  Paine's  Landing  by  the  L'nitcd  States  govfrn- 
ment,  viz.,  in  0('tol)er,  IKM.*  It  was  opened  by  (len,  Tliompson^  in  whose 
speech  we  find  these  words:  "  Yon  alone  Imve  the  rifrJd  to  decide  whethtr yn 
will  accept  the  invitation  +  or  not ;  i7  is  left,  as  it  should  6e,  entirely  optiojud  in2fc 
yotiy  and  no  person  but  yourselves  has  any  rifcht  to  say  you  shall  or  shall  not  ac- 
cede to  the  jjroposition.^  Thus  it  is  evident  that,  afthough  the  chiefs  had  cx- 
{)ressed  their  api)robntion  of  the  countr}',  a  matter  of  much  greater  inomeiit 
lad  been  left  open  to  negotiation.     We  will  now  hear  the  chiefs: — 

MicANOFY  rose,  and  siiid,  "  When  wet  were  at  Camp  Moultrie,  we  m&det 
treaty;  and  we  were  to  be  jmid  our  annuity  for  twenty  years.  This  is  all  I 
have  to  say." 

Jumper^  since  so  ceh'brated  in  the  war,  and  a  leader  in,  it  is  said,  the  mas- 
sacre at  Fort  Minnns,  next  spoke:  **At  Camp  Moultrie  w^e  were  told  that  all 
difficulties  should  be  buried  for  20  years,  from  the  date  of  the  treaty  then  and 


*  By  lh<'  usaj^cs  of  civilized  nations,  ihc  Iiidinns  wi're  iindrr  no  oMigatioii  to  abide  \*y  the 
treaty  of  Pain«-'.s  Laiidins:.  U*t  it  wa-  two  yrnrs  ufior  ll  whs  cuncludod  Iw-fon?  co^••■rc^s  n'tified 
It ;  and  all  treaties  must  b^.  ratified  in  a  reasonable  time — but  any  time  naist  aa^ih-er  far 
Indians. 

t  The  Creeks,  already  removed  to  the  we«t.  had  invited  the  Seiiiinolos  to  settle  amoi^ 
them  promisruuiisly  :  and  it  seisms  tiie  chiefs  had  f;iven  euroura£^meiit  that  tliey  wchiM.  tvhn 
all  the  neigi)horiii^  Indians  had  made  peace  ^%ilh  them.  It  will  be  necessaxy  that  thii  fact 
be  borne  in  mind  l>y  the  reader. 

X  He  was  among  the  si«^ners  of  that  treaty.    I  have  omitted  to  mention  earlier,  that  Mi 
CAKOPT  is  grandson  to  the  distinguished  Kino  Paii<£|  and  that  his  fathers  name  was  Si 

COFFEE. 
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there  made.  Before  the  20  years  were  out,  we  made  a  treaty  at  Paine's  Land- 
Inff.  Wc  were  told  we  might  go  imd  see  the  land,  but  that  we  were  not 
obliged  to  remove.  When  we  saw  the  country,  we  said  nothing,  but  the 
whites  that  went  with  us  made  us  siffn  our  hands  to  a  paper,  which  you  now 
way  signified  our  consent  to  remove ;  Lut  we  thought  the  paper  said  only  tiiat 
lie  Uhed  the  tand,  and  when  we  returned,  our  nation  would  decide  upon 
removaL  We  had  no  authority  to  do  more.  My  people  cannot  say  they  will 
goi.  We  are  not  ^Hhig  to  go.  If  their  tongues  suy  yes,  their  hearts  cry  no, 
nod  coll  them  liars.  Txie  coimtry  to  which  you  invite  us  is  surrounded  by 
hofltiJe  neighbors,  and  although  it  niav  ])roduce  good  fruit,  the  fruit  of  a  bod 
neighborhood  is  blood,  tliat  six>ils  the  land,  and  a  lire  that  dries  up  the  brooks. 
When  in  the  west  I  said  to  tiie  agent,  ^  You  say  the  Seminoles  are  ropues,  but 
YOU  wish  to  brinff  us  among  urorse  rogues,  that  we  may  be  destroyed  by  them.' 
Did  tiiev  not  stem  our  horses,  and  were  not  some  of  us  obliged  to  return  with 
our  pocks  upon  our  own  backs  ?  ** 

Charles  Ehathla  was  no  friend  to  a  removal  at  this  time,  but  subse- 
ouentiy  consented  to  go,  and  having,  with  three  daughters,  gone  to  Camp 
King,  about  the  26  November,  1835,  to  moke  arrangements  tor  bringing  in 
his  cattle,  on  his  return  was  set  uiK)n  and  shot  down  in  the  way,  a  little  in 
advance  of  his  daughters.  Nine  bolls  were  found  in  him,  and  it  is  said  the 
deed  was  done  by  Osceola  and  some  others  of  the  Mickasauky  tribe.*  He 
~  :e  as  follows :  **  Our  old  speaker  was  Hicks,  f  He  is  dead,  but  I  have  not 
tten  his  words.  I  was  not  at  the  trcutv  of  Moultrie  Creek.  It  was  not 
by  children.  Great  men  mode  it,  and  it  is  sacred.  By  it  we  were  to 
nceiTe  the  annuity  for  20  years,  |  and  to  enjoy  the  lands  therein  defined. 
The  time  has  not  expired ;  when  it  does,  it  is  time  enough  to  make  a  new  bar- 

Ein.  Our  father  has  often  said  to  mu  that  he  loves  his  children — they  love 
m.  When  a  man  is  ut  home,  and  has  his  things  about  him,  he  sees  that 
lumself  and  family  depend  upon  them.  He  thinks  of  these  thiutrs  when  he 
leaves  home.  My  yomig  men  and  family  are  oil  around  mc.  Snould  I  ^o 
west,  I  should  lose  many  on  the  way.  A  weak  man  cannot  get  there,  the 
fttigue  would  be  so  great  None  but  strong  people  can  ^o.  I  am  an  Indian. 
There  is  none  but  mdian  blood  in  me.  The  agent,  Major  Phagan,  (hat  went 
wWk  us,  is  a  man  of  violent  passions.  He  quarrelled  unlh  us  on  the  wau,  and  ajter 
we  got  there.  If  he  had  done  his  duty,  all  would  have  ended  well.  If  1  know  mv 
lieart,  I  speak  true.  If  I  dif!*er  from  tlie  agent,  he  is  a  free  man,  and  can  talk 
OS  he  pleases.  I  hope  his  talk  will  bring  all  things  right,  so  \hsX  we  may  all 
life  together  hereafVer  in  friendship.*^ 

HoLATA  Emathla  Said:  ^The  horses  that  were  stolen  from  us  by  the 
Gkerokees,  when  we  were  >'iewing  the  country  in  the  west,  were  never 
leetored  to  us.  We  told  the  agent  the  land  was  good,  but  the  people  were 
bod.  We  saw  them  bring  scalps  to  the  garrison.  We  had  a  meeting  with 
Mthdosh.  §  He  told  us  that  among  all  their  neighbors  they  had  peace ;  that 
he  and  CoL  Arhu(Me  were  to  send  out  to  have  a  treaty  of  peace  with  all  the 
fitoenish  Indians,  and  when  that  was  done,  a  report  of  it  was  to  be  sent  to 
Washington.  I  am  sick.  I  cannot  say  all  I  want  to  say.  I  want  to  talk 
eoolly,  and  tell  the  truth  in  all  things.  They  promised  to  send  word  to  us 
iriien  peace  was  made  with  all  tlie  mdians  west  of  the  great  river."  It  had 
been  now  about  three  vears,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  news  of  a  treaty 
bad  reached  the  Semmoies ;  therefore  could  it  be  expected  they  should  be 

- — 

*  Here  it  a  sligfat  discrepancy  between  this  and  our  former  relation,  (p.  72,)  occasioned  by 
a  eompariflon  of  Cofien  ana  Williams.  It  will  also  be  observed,  that  from  the  several  printed 
VHsiont  of  the  speeches  of  the  chiefs  on  this  occasion,  I  have  drawn  these. 

t  He  was  a  stgner  of  the  treaty  of  Camp  Moultrie,  and  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
iha  naehinations  of  Jumper  in  1825;  and  that  although  Mieanopy  was  considered  tKe  chief 
•f  ehieft,  yet  Hicks  was  much  the  greatest  man.  Hext  he  is  sometimes  called,  and  to  the 
ty  of  Moultrie  his  name  is  written  Tokase  Mathla. 

.  Williams  had  probably  not  read  that  treaty,  u.  ^^  .».. 

were  to  remove  at  the  end  of  20  years.    The  treaty 

I  to  tkeir  5,000y000  acret,)  but  stipulates  that  an  anm 

fmmm\ 

4  Ckilbf  Mcintosh,  son  of  Gen.  W,  M^hUoth,  eieeated  for  treaion  by  Ui  owa  people. 
-  p.  M  of  thb  book. 


1  Iff.  Williams  had  probably  not  read  that  treaty,  as  he  intimates  that  it  ttipulated  that  tlM 
bmant  were  to  remove  at  the  end  of  20  years.  The  treaty  says  nothing  about  a  ranovml. 
(ealj  on  to  tkeir  5,000/XX)  acres,)  but  stipulates  that  an  ammUy  tball  be  paid  them:  for  tO 
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williDff  to  go  before  peace  was  establislied  ?    This  consideratioii  akme 
enough  to  have  caused  a  delay  ou  tlie  part  of  the  govenunent. 

The  agent  had  opened  the  conference  with  mild  language,  but  he  mm 
waxed  w^roth,  and  said  many  liard  tilings  to  the  chiefs ;  accused  one  of  ]|ing 
and  another  of  duplicity,  and  closed  by  threatenings.  Still  the  chieft  db- 
covered  but  little  irritation,  and  signified  only  that  they  should  remain  finn  m 
their  resolution.  In  one  of  the  speeches  which  CharUs  Enudhla  made  at  dui 
council,  there  occurs  tliis  passage :  *^  The  agent  told  us  yesterday  we  did  not 
talk  to  the  point  I  have  nothing  to  say  dinbrent  from  what  I  have  said.  At 
Paine's  Landing  the  tokites  forced  us  into  the  treaiy,  I  was  there.  I  amed  lo 
go  west,  and  did  go.  I  went  in  a  vessel,  and  it  made  me  sick.  The  Indins 
and  tlie  whites  have  shed  no  blood.  Tbey  stole  things  firom  each  oiber 
They  agreed  at  Paine's  Landing,  tliat  if  blood  should  be  seen  in  the  path,  to 
tliink  it  was  because  a  person  had  snagged  his  foot'' 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  general  government  of  a  removal  of  the  Indiuii 
is  most  unquestionably  the  worst,  botii  for  the  whites  as  well  as  the  Indimi^ 
that  could  have  been  devised.  It  is  next  to  a  8}'stem  of  deliberate  muidK 
To  cast  one  strange  tribe  upon  another  is  but  to  put  weapons  into  their 
hands,  and  in  the  language  of  Tecujns^  ^  to  cry  stuboy."  Their  nensioiii 
and  other  effects  draw  among  them  from  the  whites  the  vilest  of  knaiei^ 
many  of  whom  are  obliged  to  fly  their  own  country  for  crimetf  of  the  daikm 
hue.  It  matters  not,  say  many,  so  long  as  it  is  out  of  our  sight  and  heuiog. 
Is  this  the  manner  a  parent  should  treat  his  children  ? — Send  them  forth  into 
the  world  before  they  have  been  instructed  in  correct  principles,  and  tfau 
abandon  them  to  the  haunts  of  criminals  and  vile  seducers  ?  Had  not  tke 
authors  of  tliis  policy  foresight  enough  to  discern,  that  in  a  very  few  yem 
tribes  so  removed  would  l)c  again  surrounded  by  tlieir  own  people  ?  iW 
the  cry  would  again  and  again  be  raised  against'  tlieir  vicinity — 4bat  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  c^se  tliere  could  be  no  other  result,  so  long  as  a  soIitiiT 
Indian  remained  on  tlic  continent  ?  To  write  essays  in  proof  of  this  reu 
is  tlie  same  as  to  write  an  elaborate  treatise  in  the  wmter  to  prove  tfatt 
summer  would  return.  How  much  better  would  it  have  been  to  have  kt 
them  remain  in  their  own  country,  where  it  were  easy  to  protect  them,  em 
to  pro>ide  against  their  contamination,  by  keeping  out  unprincipled  peopK 
from  among  tliem !  how  much  easier  thev  could  have  been  instructed !  how 
much  easier  that  author  of  all  iniquity,  (spirituous  liquors,)  had  been  kept  fron 
among  them !  But  wluit  are  we  to  expect  from  a  government,  when  the  heidt 
who  compose  it  think  nothing  of  so  much  importance  as  the  means  by  which 
they  shall  retaui  their  places,  and  serve  tliose  looking  to  them  lor  rewards  far 
their  servile  inacliiuatioiis,  who  have  contributed  largest  to  place  them  thoc? 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Adams,  the  elder  and  younger — ^to  their  etend 
honor  be  it  remembered — advocated  no  such  policy.  How  can  it  be  but  tiiit 
the  Indians  on  our  borders  should  l)e  bad  ?  It  is  U*ue  ysriih  regard  to  a  numer- 
ous class  of  them,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  many  honest  people  suppoM, 
who  have  never  dwelt  on  a  border.  As  a  fair  illustration  of  this  fact,  I  irifl 
ffive  in  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman  from  New  EInglaud,  with  whom  I  met 
dwelling  uj)on  an  Indian  border,  and  in  the  midst  of  both  Indians  and  whiiee. 
I  first  questioned  him  with  respect  to  tlic  general  character  and  conduct  of 
the  white  inhabitants.  His  au8wei*s  were  just  what  I  supposed  they  would 
be.  I  inquired  first  about  tlie  whites,  that  he  might  not  thmk  me  puticulariT 
friendly  to  the  Indians.  But  when  I  inquired  concerning  the  latter,  his  answor 
was,  "They  are  the  only  civil  people  here." 

The  complaints  of  the  white  man  are  carried,  as  it  were,  ^  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind,"  while  that  of  the  poor  Indian  is  drowned  in  the  tempest.  A  clamor 
is  raised  on  a  frontier,  and  commissioners  are  despatched  to  buy  the  Indnn*! 
lands.  He  is  bewildered  with  the  parade,  ostentation,  and  mlse  show  of 
greatness  displaved  before  him.  He  puts  confidence  in  what  tlie  agents  of 
government  tell  him,  and  accedes  to  their  wishes.  Still  he  occupies  hii 
country — but  very  soon  learns  that  it  is  not  Ms, — ^that  he  has  sold  iXf-ead 
must  now  leave  it  forever!  He  then,  for  the  first  time,  begins  to  letHaM 
what  he  has  done.  He  sees,  too  late,  that  he  has  done  t^utt  he  had  no  i$ 
f^  doing* 
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it  is  certainly  true  that  the  people  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Alabama, 
expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  anticipated  relief  to  lie  realized  when  tlie 
Indians  should  be  sent  from  their  borders  l)cyond  the  Mississippi  But  are 
not  these  very  Indians  set  down  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  other  white 
people  ?  Whence  then  comes  tlie  benefit  to  the  Indians :  and  whence  the 
Denefits  to  the  whites,  too,  hi  tlie  end  ?  Look  at  tlie  case  any  way,  and  I  see 
no  point  of  utility  gained  to  eitlier  part}'.  But  there  is  n  consideration  about 
which  I  have  heard  very  little  said.  It  is  the  considt^nition  that  the  frontier 
states  and  territories  have  but  few  votes  in  a  presidential  election,  while  those 
from  which  the  Indians  are  removed  have  many.  Now  how  much  this  adds 
to  the  justice  of  removmg  Indians  I  leave  my  readers  to  judge.  Is  it  not 
preposterous  in  the  liighest  degree  to  relieve  a  thousand  individuals  in 
ueorgia  by  taking  away  the  Indians  from  among  them,  and  setting  them 
down  in  Arkansas,  where  they  can  be  in  tlie  way  of  but  a  himdred  people  ? 
Thus  because  one  state  can  make  more  noise  than  another,  its  clamors  must 
be  hushed  at  the  exj^ense  of  the  other.  But  cries  of  distress  have  already 
reached  tlie  ears  of  tlie  distant  north,  from  the  south-east  border,  and  it 
requires  no  pro(fhet  to  see,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  these  cries 
win  be  redoubled,  and  demand  as  much  from  the  government,  and  with  as 
much  authority  as  has  already  been  done  by  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Missis- 
•ippi,  or  Alabama. 

Tlie  general  government  has  anticipated  a  state  of  things  upon  tlie  border, 
which  might  require  no  inconsiderable  militair  force  to  restrain ;  and  hence 
the  late  attempt  to  provide  a  standing  anny.  And  some  have  shrewdly  said, 
that,  as  its  ofncers  would  all  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  officers  and  men  to  be  voters  too,  he  had  attempted  to  seize  an- 
other leading-string  of  power  to  continue  him  in  office,  or  to  elect  such  suc- 
cessor as  he  should  designate,  ^  to  follow  in  his  footsteps."  However  this 
may  be,  we  decline  any  opinion  on  the  matter,  further  than  to  observe,  tliat  a 
much  less  army,  in  all  prooability,  would  have  protected  the  Indians  in  their 
own  country',  tlian  will  now  be  required  to  protect  the  white  inhabitants  in 
the  country  to  which  they  have  been  driven. 

If^  in  1824,  there  was  great  feur  among  tlic  inhabitants  of  tlie  south-western 
frontier,  from  the  increased  niuiiber  of  uidians  forced  into  their  vicinity,  what 
must  now  be  their  fears,  witli  some  30,000  since  turned  loose  tliere  ?  i^ly  m 
1824,  great  alarm  spread  along  tliat  region ;  ofleiice  had  lieen  pven  by  the 
whites,  and  they  were  for  a  while  in  constant  agitation,  expecting  revenge. 
Tliey  said  there  were  not  more  than  3,000  troops  stationed  to  defend  and 
keep  order  over  nearly  5,000  miles,  and  to  keep  in  check  upwards  of  20,000 
Indian  warriors.  If  there  was  need  of  a  stanaing  army  in  1824,  surely  Mr. 
Van  BuRE!f  ought  to  have  recommended  one  in  lS)9. 

It  is  no  less  absurd  tliau  ridiculous,  to  entertain  the  idea  that  we  can  re- 
move the  Indians  out  of  the  way  of  the  whites ;  every  citizen  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  kind  of  people  hanging  upon  all  In- 
dian borders,  will  tell  us  without  a  mementos  hesitation,  that  numbers  of  this 
class  will  be  found  in  the  country  in  advance  of  the  removing  Lidians,  as 
completely  equipped  for  defrauding  them,  as  before  their  departure.  We 
cannot  run  away  from  this  class  of  hungry  pioneers,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  we  cannot  get  beyond  tliem.  They  know  where  tlie  emigrants  are  to  be 
located,  a  long  time  before  they  set  out,  and  any  law  made  to  bear  on  such 
intruders,  is  none  other  than  a  by-word  and  a  jest  with  them.  Tliey  are  as  fa- 
miliar with  the  woods  as  we  are  witli  our  closets ;  and  tlie  further  we  go  with 
tlie  Indians,  with  proportionate  impunity  will  they  set  our  laws  at  defi^ce.* 

We  have  already  premised  some  facts  for  consideration,  touching  the  num- 
ber of  Indian  chiefs  f  in  Florida,  who  executed  tlie  treaties  for  their  people, 
and  those  found  in  arms  af\er  the  war  had  begun.  We  will  now  ask  a  mo- 
ment's attention  to  a  further  consideration  of  this  matter.  In  the  year  1821, 
the  agent  in  Florida  made  a  return  to  government  of  such  villages  or  settle- 

•  See  IIou.  Mr.  Vinton's  speech.  H.  R.  1828. 

t  When  the  previous  part  oi  this  fourth  book  was  written.  1  was  not  correctly  informed  rel- 
■tfve  to  the  chiefs'  stanning  in  r^^rd  to  one  another,  and  hence  a  slight  discrepancy  between 
the  feels  before  detailed,  ud  the  same  now  under  consideration. 
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ments  of  Seminoles,  as  were  known  to  Ijim.  This  number  was  thiett-piti. 
Of  the  statistics  of  some  of  these  towns  the  agent  knew  very  little ;  and  there 
were  doubtless  many  others  of  which  he  knew  nothing.  The  Milauuikiffl 
he  reckoned  at  1,000  souls ;  and  concerning  several  other  tribeSy  he  says  tbej 
contained  ^  a  great  many  souls."  Now  it  is  in  no  wise  probable  but  that  one 
half  of  these  tribes  had  at  least  ti;\'o  chiefs  or  head  men,  and  this  would  gnt 
to  tlie  whole  nation  fifty-two  chiefs.  Was  it  not  necessary  that  a  chkf 
from  each  tribe  should  have  been  a  party  to  all  treaties,  either  in  his  own 
proper  person,  or  by  another  duly  by  >iim  authorized  ?  This  same  agent  reck- 
oned there  were  5,000  souls  in  all.  Compore  these  facts  with  tlie  well-knowB 
one,  that  only  Jlfteen  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs  signed  the  treaty  of  removal,  which 
is  that  of  Painc's  Landing.  Not  half  of  the  nation  could  have  been  repir- 
aented.  If  luiy  would  dispute  this,  with  the  array  of  evidence  now  adduced, 
I  will  pronounce  him  wilfully  blind,  and  incapable  of  reasoning.  Look  at 
the  treaty  of  Moidtric  Creek ;  there  are  the  names  of  more  than  double  the 
liuml)er  attached,  tlimi  were  obtained  to  that  of  Paine's  Landing ;  and  (»ie  of 
the  best  Seminole  chiefs  has  said,  "  The  whites  forced  us  into  the  treahfT*  It  ii 
not  very  strange  that  there  were  but  15  chiefs  at  this  treaty,  or  that  signed  it, 
fbr  there  had  mien  but  one  month's  notice  given  that  any  such  treaty  was  on  foot 
We  shall  now  show  that  when  a  full  council  of  the  chiefs  was  together, 
nothing  like  a  general  consent  to  a  removal  could  be  obtained  from  them.  Id 
March,  1835,  when  pre]mrations  for  removal  began  to  be  strongly  urged  bjr 
Gen.  Thompson,  at  the  solicitation  of  Jumper,  lie  gave  them  until  the  22  April, 
to  meet  hmi  in  council,  when  he  would  hear  what  they  had  to  way  touchbg 
the  matter.  At  the  time  ajipointod,  ^  several  hundreds  of  the  chiefs  and  war- 
riors had  assembled,"  and  a  talk  was  read  to  them  from  Gen.  JbdfcMm,  en- 
forced and  illustnitod  by  the  ag(?iit  and  Gen.  Clinch,  all  of  which  amounted  to 
no  more  than  this,  ^  Go  you  must,  and  go  you  shalt,  without  further  delaj.* 
Some  of  the  chiefs  were  in  favor  of  a  compliance ;   but  the  principal 


were  firm  in  their  opposition,  and  expressed  themselves  accorcuDgly.  Thne 
were  Micanopy,  Jumper,  Holata  Mico,  Coa-Hadjo,  and  JhpiudcL  However,  a 
writing  was  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  16  other  chiefs  and  eub-cliiefa,  eipraa- 
nve  01  their  willin^u^ss  to  abide  by  ])revious  treaties,  and  their  wish  to  re- 
move. This  was  signed  on  the  23  April,  1835.  It  was  through  the  infltmee 
of  a  very  influential  chief  (whose  name  was  Facta  lAuAa  Hiyo,  or  Blaek-dirt) 
of  the  removal  party,  that  this  last  treaty  was  made.  No  sooner  had  it  been 
effected,  than  Gen.  Thompson  ^acting  by  precedent,  of  course)  decreed  that 
the  five  opposing  chiei's  shoula  no  longer  be  considered  or  obeyed  as  chie& 
When  this  (ligh-handod  act  had  l)een  rejTorted  to  Gen.  Cass,  secretary  at  war, 
he  reprobutecl  the  ])roceeding  in  very  strong  terms,  from  reaaona  too  obvioiv 
to  recpiire  detail  in  this  place. 

It  still  remains  a  question  with  us,  whether  an  accommodation  might  not 
have  been  brought  al)out,  if  the  officers  of  government  had  not  persisted  loo 
strongly  in  their  determination  that  the  Seminoles  should  settle  with  the 
Creeks ;  but  the  cry  of  retrenclunent  and  reform  was  up,  and  it  was  easy  to 
begin  with  the  Indians.  It  would  cost  the  government  much  lesa  if  thejr 
could  be  included  >vith  the  Creeks, — a  most  absurd  and  blind  policy  * — ^llia 
Seminoles  were  now  a  great  nation.  Were  they  to  be  lost  and  absorbed  in 
another  ?  The  very  idea  was  revolting  to  them. 

Matters  remained  in  this  unsettled  state  for  several  months.  At  length  it 
seems  that  the  principal  chiefs,  to  the  number  of  25,  assembled  at  the  agency 
on  the  19  August,  to  try  once  mon^  what  could  be  done  by  negotiation.  Ab- 
lata  Emathla  was  chosen  speaker  for  the  Indians,  and  he  Slivered  himself  as 
follows : — 

"  My  friends,  we  have  come  to  sec  you  to  talk  with  you  on  a  subject  of 
great  mmortance  to  us.  Hear  us,  and  tell  our  great  father  wliat  his  children 
say.  We  made  a  treaty  at  Paine's  Landing,  by  which  we  agreed  to  go  west 
of  the  Mississippi :  we  were  told  to  send  some  of  our  principal  chiefs  to  view 
the  place  to  which  we  were  to  remove.  We  did  so ;  they  found  the  country 
good.  While  there,  our  chiefs  had  a  talk  with  Gen.  StAts  and  the  commis- 
aioners ;  they  were  told  that  the  Seminoles  and  Creeks  were  of  the  aame  fiim- 
ily ;  were  to  be  considered  as  the  same  nation,  and  placed  under  the 
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•gent  They  answered,  thut  the  Semhioles  were  a  large  nation,  and  should 
fULVe  their  own  agent,  as  before ;  tliat  if  oiir  iktlier,  the  president,  would  give 
OB  our  own  agent,  our  own  blacksmith,  and  our  plougfis,  wc  would  go ;  6uf 
tfhe  did  nof,  toe  should  he  umoilling  to  remove ;  tiiat  we  should  be  among  atran- 
gers ;  tliey  nn<:lit  he  friendly,  or  they  might  be  hostile,  and  we  wanted  our 
own  agent,  wlioni  wc  knew  would  be  our  friend,  who  would  take  care  of  us, 
would  do  justire  to,  and  see  justice  done  us  by  others.  They  told  us  our  re- 
quests were  riMisonable,  and  thcv  would  do  all  they  could  to  mduce  the  pres- 
ident to  grant  thoni.  Wc  have  l)ccn  unibrtuimte  in  the  o^nts  our  fatlier  has 
sent  us.  Gen.  Thompson,  our  prcsc^nt  agent,  is  the  friend  of  the  Scminoles. 
We  thought  ut  first  tliut  he  woulii  be  like  the  others ;  but  we  know  better 
DOW.  lie  has  but  one  talk,  and  what  he  tells  us  is  tnith.  We  want  him  to 
go  witli  ug.  Tic  told  us  he  could  not  go,  but  he  at  last  agreed  to  do  so,  if  our 
great  futlicr  will  |>cnnit  hun.  We  know  our  father  loves  his  red  children, 
and  won't  let  thcin  suffer  for  want  of  a  gocMl  agent  This  is  our  talk,  which 
we  want  you  to  send  to  our  father,  the  president,  hopiug  we  may  receive  an 
eariv  auffwcr." 

l^iis  talk  was  des{)atched  to  Washington,  and  that  there  may  be  no  grounds 
to  question  the  truth  of  its  contents,  I  will  subjoin  an  extract  from  a  paper  by 
Gen.  C/tTi^A,  which  was  transmitted  with  it  The  general  says,  **In  forward- 
ing you  the  enclosed  document,  I  beff  leave  to  make  a  few  reniark&  Although 
the  subject  to  which  it  relates  is  itself  of  no  great  importance,  yet  it  may  have 
ui  important  bearing  on  the  present  quiet  and  future  happiness  of  these  chil- 
dren of  the  forest  They  are,  from  |)eculiar  circumstances  and  long  habit, 
auspicious  of  tlie  white  man.  It  is  iuird  to  induce  tliem  to  believe  that  ail  the 
eflbrts  and  operations  of  govenmient  are  intended  for  their  own  good.  Thi 
mutHon  of  a  KparaU  agency  was  again  and  agcdn  brought  forward  by  the  ckteft, 
tail  winier  and  spring,  and  appeared  to  be  considered  by  (hem  of  (he  Jirsi  import 
toiee  to  their  future  xnkresU,  prosperity,  and  happiness.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  pathetic  appeal  of  the  Indians,  and  the  kind  intiuia- 
tkms  of  Gen.  Clinch,  the  president  would  five  them  no  hearing,  and  they 
were  informed  tluit  he  wa.s  ^ very  angry"  to  mink  they  should  have  so  much 
pmsumption. 

'  Meanwhile,  some  cinuimstonccs  of  a  very  aggravating  nature  liad  taken 
fdace.  Three  ]>oor  Mikassuikies,  from  Long  Swamp,  were  seized  by  a  plant- 
«r,  and  tied  with  a  rone  by  theu*  hands  and  feet,  and  confined  in  his  iMum, 
Without  sustenance,  till  they  were  nearly  dead.  Tliey,  or  some  otlier  Indians, 
bad  been  accused  of  purloining  from  his  plantation  some  of  the  necessaries  of 


;  the  drought  of  the  preceding  si'oson  having  ruined  their  crops,  they  were 
reduced  to  extreme  want  The  friends  of  the  three  Indians  became  alarmed 
from  their  long  absence,  and  the  chief  of  the  village  to  which  they  belonged, 
■ought  them  out  and  demanded  them.  The  inhuman  wretch  would  not  re- 
lease them.  The  chief  then  repaired  to  his  village,  and  Taking  several  of  his 
men  with  him,  demanded  them  sguin,  but  was  again  refused.  They  were  in 
hearing  of  the  distressed  cries  of  their  friends,  and  obeying  the  promptings 
of  a  generous  nature,  proce<Hled  to  the  horn,  and  liberated  them  by  force. 
Tliey  were  in  a  pitiful  condition,  could  neither  stand  or  go ;  the  rones  with 
which  they  were  tied,  had  cut  through  the  flesh  to  the  very  bones !  When 
their  friends  were  carrj'iug  them  away,  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  owner 
of  the  place,  and  one  was  wounded.  They  retaliated  only  by  burning  his 
hem,  not  suffering  him  to  remove  any  thing  out  of  it ;  and  whoever  knows 
die  circumstances,  will  only  wonder  that  he  had  not  been  confined  in,  and 
consumed  with  it 
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command — His  expedition  to  the  Wahoo. 

The  murder  of  Hogtowii,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  was  a 
crisis.  It  vcrv  much  hastened  hostilities,  from  the  outFageous  nature  of  the 
case.  The  additional  facts  to  those  we  liave  already  ^ven  are  these.  Then 
were  eight  Indians  liclougiug  to  tlie  part}',  aud  in  tlieir  wauderiDgs  thej  litd 
killed  a  cow  which  did  not  l)clong  to  them,  near  Deaniond^s  Poud.  A  part  of 
them,  on  the  19th  of  June,  l)eing  encanii>od  at  a  sink-hole  ivhere  thane  vm 
water,  al>out  3  miles  from  Kenapalia  Pond,  are  ialleu  upon  by  a  gang  of 
whiten,  seven  iu  nmnl>er,  who  seized  as  many  of  the  guns  belongingto  the 
Indians  as  thev  were  able,  and  then  commenced  whipping  tliem.  Two  of 
the  Indians  liad  gone  out  upon  a  hunt,  and  returned  wnile  this  buaineai  wae 
in  progress.  Tliey  made  a  shot  upon  the  whites,  wounding  one  of  them,  and 
in  their  turn  they  fired  upon  tlie  two  Indians,  killing  one,  named  I\at^  aad 
mortally  wounding  the  other,  named  Lechotichte,  Here  the  rencontre  aeemi 
to  have  ended. 

A  great  cry  was  now  raised  along  the  Indian  border,  and  the^  surriviqg 
Indians,  who  had  done  all  of  this  misdnif,  were  demanded  of  the  chiefs  by  the 
agent  They  were  readily  surrendcretl,  the  whole  surviving  six,  and  thnmi 
into  prison,  where  they  remained  over  thirty  da}'8,  while  their  accusers  whs 
left  at  perfect  liberty  to  commit  other  outrages,  and  to  make  preparatioos  ftr 
convictmg  the  Indians  at  the  trial  which  was  supposed  to  await  them ;  boi  k 
does  not  appear  tliat  any  trial  ever  took  place,  aud  my  informant  says,  tfast  the 
balance  of  proof  was  so  much  against  the  whites  that  they  were  gkd  is 
**  dodge  the  question ;"  and  hence  we  sup])08e  the  Indians  inrere  set  at  libsty. 
But  could  any  rational  man  suppose  that  an  outrage  of  such  a  flagitioui  chir- 
acter  would  pass  without  retaliation  ?  It  followed  but  not  immeoiately.  Oi 
the  11  August,  a  private,  named  DcdtoUj  carrying  the  mail  between  Fort  firaok 
and  Fort  King,  was  met  on  his  route  and  killed.  Some  seized  his  bonsbf 
the  reins,  while  others  dragged  liim  oft*  and  shot  him.  When  found,  his  bodjr 
bore  evidence  of  savage  vengeance-,  being  nearly  torn  in  pieces^  Tlie  pvtf 
committing  tliis  act  are  immediately  demanded  by  Gen.  Cliruk,  and  the  dues 
promised  they  should  Imh  surrendered,  probablv  without  any  intention  of  n 
doing.  They  were  Mikasankies,  and  having  Aed  among  the  Redsticki  of 
the  Ouithlacooche,  could  not  be  founcL  If  the  Indians  did  not  avow  this  emv- 
der  to  be  in  revenge  for  that  of  Fuxe  aud  Lechotithee,  it  was  knoi^^-n  to  be  sa 

The  Indians  were  now,  if  possible,  treated  with  greater  cxintumelT  tfaia 
before,  and  Oaceola^  about  this  time,  went  to  the  agent  to  complain  of  some 
ruthless  villain  who  had  lieen  guilty  of  grossly  illtrcating  some  of  his  people 
It  so  happened  that  some  white  person  had,  only  the  preceding  daj,  msde  ■ 
similar  cotnplaint  against  the  hidians;  which  complaints  ivere,  it  is  mid, 
occasioned  by  the  afiiiir  at  Hogtown.  Tlie  general  therefore,  haviog  pre- 
judged the  case,  as  good  as  told  Osceola  he  lied,  and  that  it  was  his  men  who 
were  guilty  of  outrage.  An  altercation  ensued,  aud  this  was  the  time,  w«  sre 
told,  that  this  chief  was  seized,  manacled,  and  placed  in  the  guard-bouse  of 
the  garrison ;  the  circumstances  of  which  have  already  been  reUted,  agreesb^ 
to  the  then  existing  information. 

We  now  pass  to  the  events  of  the  war,  taking  up  the  subject  where  it  hsd 
been  suspended  in  the  summer  of  1896. 

One  or  the  divisions  of  the  army  under  Gen.  Clinch  marched  from  Tamps 
for  Fort  Drane  on  the  14th  of  April,  1836.  After  a  march  of  three  day^  twj 
came  within  four  miles  of  Fort  Cooper,  where  Major  Cooper  had  been  left 
with  his  Georgia  battalion.  Having  encamped,  Gen.  Clinch  detached  his  two 
mounted  corn^mnios  under  Capt.  Malone  of  the  Washington  coipo,  with 
wagons,  to  Major  Cooper,  and  instructions  to  join  him.  When  this  defacb- 
ment  had  procee<led  about  two  or  three  miles,  it  was  fired  upon  b>'  Indieii 
concealed  m  a  hommock  near  the  road,  and  Mr.  Howard  and  Comet  Dumos 
of  the  Washington  troops  were  wounded ;  the  former  with  three  aboC,  asi 
tbe  latter  with  one  iu  the  leg.    Both  probably  recofered.    CspL  JMsIobi 
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immediately  sent  to  GksiL  Clinch  for  a  rccnforcement,  on  the  arrival  of  which 
no  Indians  were  to  be  found.  Tlie  dctachnicut  then  proceeded  to  Fort 
Cooper,  which  liad  been  attacked  ibr  111  dayK  together,  but  with  a  loss  only 
of  one  man,  Mr.  Zarock  Cook,  of  the  Morgan  (iruards. 

At  tiie  some  time  Gen.  Clinch  niurchod  fh)ni  Tampa,  Col.  Lindsay  left  also 
upon  a  scout,  and  while  crossing  the  Hillsborough  River,  the  Indians  lired  upon 
him,  killing  Mr.  James  Branhum  of  the  Alalmma  volunteers.  CeiL  Cluich 
inoflo  hut  a  «hf»rt  stay  at  Fi»rt  Coop(?r,  when  he  returned  to  Fort  King,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  *25th ;  having  hud  one  man  wounded,  a  Mr.  Bostick  of  the 
JtifliTifori  trooj).  At  the  siune  time  ('ol.  (xoodwin  hums  a  large  Indiim  town 
on  PtHis  Cn;uk ;  and  only  two  duys  urter,  a  coFupuny  of  hidians  attack  Fort 
Drone,  make  prisoners  of  several  negroes,  and  rarr\'  off  u  number  of  horsesL 

Scarcely  a  day  ])a8sed  ut  this  i>eriod  without  some  tale  of  blood.  Gen. 
Scott,  on  Ills  nmrch  near  Ockluwaha,  is  attacked  in  his  CAmp  on  the  22d  of 
April,  and  tw(»  of  his  men  are  wounded.  Two  days  after,  the  general  sur* 
pnses  a  party  of  Indians  about  Qii  miles  from  Volusia,  but  they  all  escape, 
leaving,  however,  their  horses  and  packs  to  the  victors. 

At  Cliarlotte  Iiarl)or,  on  the  28tli  of  April,  the  Indians  make  thorough  work, 
killing  Dr.  Creus,  the  collector  of  that  port,  '^und  all  the  j)oople  residing 
there.**  They  next  anptMir  with  great  boldness  ))etbre  St  Marks,  but  retire 
without  doing  any  other  damage  tluui  frightening  the  people.  Al)out  the 
middle  of  May  depredations  were  committed  withm  two  miles  of  Mandarin, 
OD  tlio  Sl  John's.  They  killed  and  scal(>ed  a  Mr.  Motte,  a  highly  respectable 
gentleman  from  New  York,  and  burnt  liis  house  and  other  buildings. 

On  the  7tli  of  June  the  Indians  bum  the  extensive  sugar-works  belonginir 
to  Gen.  Clinch,  together  with  70  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  a  great  amount  of 
other  proi)erty ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  burn  also  the  sugar-house  of  Col. 
ATIutosli,  of  Oakland.  The  next  day  aliout  150  warriors  invest  Fort  Micanopy, 
in  which  was  Major  Ileillman  and  70  or  80  men.  After  some  iireimrations, 
m  sortie  was  made,  and  the  Indians  dispersed.  The  whites  had  live  men 
wounded  and  one  killed.  Major  Heilhnun  had  been  an  active  and  valuable 
officer,  but  his  term  of  service  expired  with  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
Micanopy  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month  ;  and  but  a  few  days  beibre,  (June 
IJSth,)  Lieut  Wheelock  had  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence  with  his  rifle. 
ffis  auties  had  been  so  arduous  that  he  was  overcome  by  an  aberration  of 
mind,  in  which  condition  he  committed  the  fatal  act 

On  the  23d  ol'  July  the  Seminoles  attack  and  burn  the  lighthouse  on  Cape 
Fk>rida;  the  keeper,*  a  Mr.  J.  W.  B.  Thompson,  is  most  8ur])risingly  delivered 
fSvni  death,  though  not  till  he  had  been  forced  to  drink  deep  of  the  cup  of  ita 
agonies.^  On  the  Ist  of  August  the  express  rider  is  cut  off"  between  New- 
nansville  and  Micanopy. 

Some  time  in  June,  the  unlicalthiness  of  Fort  Drane  having  been  repre- 
■ented  to  Gov.  Call,  an  order  was  given  for  its  evacuation.  About  the  l8th 
of  July}  a  train  of  22  wagons  left  that  place,  widj  stores  and  munitions  for 
Fort  Defiance,  Micanopv,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  escorted  by  26  dragoons, 
under  Capt  Ashby,  antf  30  artillerists,  detailed  ft*om  difterent  companies;  in 
all  62  men.  They  had  a  five  and  a  half  inch  howitzer,  under  the  charge  of 
lieuL  Whitly.  On  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  Welika  Pond,  within  a  mile  of 
iti  deatination,  as  usual,  the  first  notice  of  Indians  was  from  a  salute  from 
their  rifles,  by  which  one  man  was  mortally  wounded.  The  place  ivhence 
the  discharge  proceeded  was  scoured,  but  the  Indians  had  gone.  The  force 
moved  on,  and  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Micanopy,  as  it  was  passing 
m  long  honunock,  a  tremendous  fire  was  poured  upon  the  whole  column  from 
990  Indians,  as  was  supposed ;  their  line  extending  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Soon 
after  Capt  Ashby  >vas  severely  wounded,  but  continued  in  action  until  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  loss  of  blood.  The  firing  brought  out  to  their  relief  two 
sompenies  fVom  Micanopy,  31  strong,  under  Lieuta.  Talcott  and  Temple,  who 
rendered  very  important  service.  The  Indians  stood  their  ground  until  die- 
lodged  by  a  charge,  which  was  not  until  the  fight  had  been  considerably  pro- 


"  I  have  pablishcd  Mr.  ThompflonN  narrative  of  the  a/Fair  in  my  Collection  of  Indian  Nar- 
ntivM— a  very  proper  appendix  to  this  work. 
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tmcted.    Of  the  whites  11  were  killed  and  woundedf  of  the  SndaaMui  hm  t» 
account  was  obtained. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  August  fell  Major  Williaiii%  near  Sl  Aitbo^s 
Bridge,  on  his  way  from  Black  Creek  to  Nonardsville.  There  were  900 
Indians,  it  is  said^  who  did  this  sinde  act,  and  although  Mr.  Willtuns  had  t 
son-in-law  with  him,  he  was  sufiered  to  escape ;  they  were  so  elated  that  tbey 
had  killed  the  man  who  struck  the  first  blow  in  this  wretched  war,  that  dnj 
thought  of  no  flirther  retaliation  at  that  time.  Tlie  reader  will,  doubtlea^ 
readily  remember  the  19th  of  June,  1835,  and  the  parallel  case  of  Gipt 
Chubb. 

It  is  a  relief^  in  pursuing  general  history,  to  be  able  to  meet  with  Boni»- 
thing  besides  scenes  of  blocKl,  but  in  particular  history  we  are  coDfined  to  the 
course  of  events,  which  when  they  lead  us  to  nothing  but  the  most  dreaded 
scenes,  we  have  no  choice ;  we  do  not  make  events,  only  record  them.  For 
a  moment  our  attention  will  be  drawn  to  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  countries. 

Much  was  said  about  the  more  northern  Indians  going  down  into  Florida 
and  joining  the  Seminoles,  and  it  was  even  said  that  the  Seminolea  had  sent 
a  messen^r  to  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  with  invitations  to  the  Indians  in 
those  regions  to  join  them.  It  may  be  true.  We  are  told  that  Gen.  Gaines 
did  not  disbelieve  it,  but  we  have  never  heard  tliat  any  came  down  from 
thence.  Tlie  Creeks  were  adjacent,  and  it  was  easy  for  them  to  effect  sueh  t 
junction.  Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  July,  a  considerable  body  of  them  was 
discovered  making  uieir  way  towards  Florida,  which  the  people  of  Stewut 
county,  Georgia,  endeavored  to  prevent  They  followed  them  about  threa 
days,  and  hi^  about  as  many  slormishes  with  them.  The  final  resuk  wu^ 
each  party  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  other.  One  of  the  whites  was  woundeiL 
and  three  Indians  were  said  to  have  been  killed ;  the  former  being  taAAa 
to  display  the  remainder  of  their  courage  on  paper. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  2,400  Cherokees  were  shipped  at  MontgomeiT,  Ak- 
bama,  for  the  Arkansaa  In  such  a  vast  assemblage  of  people,  f^nnced  ttm 
the  land  of  their  Others,  it  would  bo  very  strange  if  there  ^vere  not  some  who 
should  show  an  unwillingness  to  go.  How  such  unwillingness  had  been 
manifested  we  are  not  informed,  but  at  this  time  ^  some  13  or  15  "  men  nm 
<*  shackled  with  heavy  irons  to  prevent  their  rising."  One  of  them  was  deter- 
mined not  to  submit  to  such  felonious  indignity,  and,  wrenching  himself  fioni 
the  grasp  of  his  tormentors,  seizes  a  clul^  and  knocking  down  one  wilb  a 
blow  on  the  head,  gives  the  war-whoop  and  attempts  an  escape.  Alas!  Ui 
struggle  is  fraught  with  certain  death ;  ue  is  shot  down,  and  instandy  ezpirea 
Another  is  pierced  with  a  bayonet,  for  what  no  mention  is  made ;  he  dies  in  a 
few  hours  after.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  three  had  escaped  from 
those  who  guarded  tlicm.  Soon  aAcr  one  was  retaken,  brought  in  m  a  ear^ 
and  as  ho  was  thus  conveyed  along  the  streets,  he  cut  his  own  throat,  uid 
expired  without  a  groan !  To  such  deeds  of  desperation  does  this  mik  of 
expulsion  lead. 

About  the  2d  of  August,  a  small  party  of  Indians  struck  a  small  aettlenieitt 
on  the  Oscilla  River,  which  flows  into  Appalachee  Bay,  and  about  40  miles 
from  Tallahassee,  killed  two  men,  took  a  ooy,  and  burnt  a  house.  Collecting 
what  spoil  they  could,  they  decamped ;  but  being  immediately  followed  fay 
Capt  Fisher's  company,  they  abandoned  the  boy  and  plunder,  and  secured 
themselves  in  a  hommock,  and  the  whites  marched  back  victorious. 

On  the  16th  of  tliis  month.  Major  Pierce,  with  110  men,  marched  from 
Gary's  Ferry  to  attack  a  body  of  Indians,  who,  he  had  learned,  were  in  pos- 
session of  Fort  Drane.  He  was  fortunate  enouffh  to  come  upon  them  undm- 
covered,  but  such  was  the  alertness  of  the  Indians,  tliat  they  escaped  with 
small  loss ;  4  or  5,  being  badly  wounded,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  whitei^ 
who,  to  add  lustre  to  their  exploit,  barbarously  put  some  of  them  to  death. 
Osceola  was  there,  and  to  his  sagacity  we  may  impute  the  small  success  of 
his  enemies. 

On  the  15th  of  September  we  meet  with  a  melancholy  account  of  deprs- 
dations.  At  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  this  day,  a  Mr.  Hi|Kinbotham 
arrived  at  Jacksonville  from  his  late  residence  at  Cedar  Swamiv  a  mstance  of 
7  miles,  without  a  hat  and  almost  exhausted.    His  house  had  been  attacked 
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at  daybreak  by  a  party  of  Indiuiis.  lie  liud  two  men  aiid  uiiic  giiiis,  with 
whicb  before  ho  Celt  they  htul  lK;eu  ublc  to  silence  the  Indiuuu.  A  iiiuiiber 
of  citizens  hiinicdiately  voIuiiU;eredf  and  inarched  for  tlie  scene  of  action, 
under  Major  Han.  lliey  found  Mr.  Hif^^inbotliain'a  fuiaily  safe,  and  ilrmg 
Imv'uig  lieen  heard  the  night  before  in  tne  direction  of  a  Mr.  M^Coruiick's, 
they  j)roceeded  there,  and  found  it  had  been  burnt  down ;  and  its  ruins  were 
yet  sntokini^.  Anions  them  they  found  tlie  remains  of  a  Imiuau  being.  Tliis 
waa  18  miles  Irom  Jacksonville.  Thence  following  the  Indians*  trail,  they 
camti  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Low<ier,  7  miles  fartlitT.  It  was  abandoned  by  iu 
owners  but  very  recently,  as  lire  was  still  burning  iu  the  kitchen.  Here  tlie 
Indians  had  done  no  mischief.  Pro<;eeding  thence,  the  detachment,  iu  four 
miles,  came  to  Mr.  SparkmanV,  where  a  tragedy  was  ojwned  to  their  view. 
They  lound  Mrs.  Johns,  who  had  lived  in  Mr.  M'Cormick's  house,  her  scalp 
taken  off,  and  dreadfully  wounded  with  two  bullets ;  yet  she  was  alive,  and 
al)le  to  comnumic^te  the  (mrticulars  of  the  horrid  tragedy  through  which  slie 
liad  passed.  Slie  and  her  husljund  were  about  iiO  yards  trom  their  own  door 
when  tJiey  discovered  the  Indians  emerging  from  the  comer  of  a  fence  close 
by  them.  They  ran  for  the  house,  entered  it,  and  closed  the  door ;  at  the 
same  moment  the  Indians  tired  on  the  house,  and  shortly  after  they  hailed  them 
in  English,  and  told  them  if  they  wouhl  come  out  they  should  not  lie  hurt 
Thev  not  choosing  to  trust  them,  the  Indians  next  looked  through  between 
the  logs  of  the  house,  and  ordered  them,  iu  a  ]>eremptor}'  manner,  to  come 
out,  but  they  still  refused,  and  begged  for  their  lives.  The  Indians  then 
ckarffed  the  house,  burst  open  the  door,  shot  Mr.  Johns  tlirough  the  head, 
and  Mrs.  Johns  as  before  related ;  he  fell  dead,  and  she  fell  upon  liis  body. 
An  Indian  then  seized  her,  and  dragged  her  out  of  the  house,  and  soon  alter 
dresged  her  in  again ;  and  after  tearing  the  band  and  comb  from  her  liair, 
^>plying  his  scalping-kiiife  to  her  head,  and  fire  to  her  gannents,  left  her ;  and 
to  make  a  more  sure  mark  of  his  vengeance,  he  next  set  fire  to  the  house, 
and  then  they  all  drew  off.  They  carried  away  a  portmanteau  containing 
too  doilars,  and  every  thuig  else  they  tliought  of  any  value.  As  soon  as  they 
were  out  of  hearing,  the  wretched  woman  niised  herself  up  and  crept  from 
the  burning  building;  saw  the  lx>dy  of  her  husband  lying  unscalped.  She 
fainted  and  fell,  again  and  again,  but  finally  reached  tlie  edge  of  a  swamp  not 
&r  distant,  where  she  got  some  water,  and  lay  down  with  hopes  no  greater 
than  her  strength.  Iu  this  situation  she  was  found  by  the  scout  above  men- 
tioned, and  eventually  recovered. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17  September,  a  party  of  about  100  Indians  came 
within  a  mile  of  Fort  Gilleliuid,  on  the  Picolata  road,  took  a  cart  from  some 
teamsters,  and  c^irried  it  off  a  piece,  then  set  it  on  fire.  Col.  John  Warren 
sallied  out  from  the  fort  with  150  men,  in  the  direction  of  San  Felasco  hom- 
nMKsk,  where  he  had  reason  to  lielieve  the  Indians  were  posted.  One  hundred 
of  his  men  were  mo'imted,  and  of  his  umuber  was  a  company  of  artillery, 
with  a  24  pound  howitzer.  He  could  meet  witli  none  of  tlie  Indians  that  day. 
£arly  the  next  morning  he  sent  out  spies ;  but  they  soon  returned  with  no 
intelligence  of  the  enemy ;  yet  so  well  couviuced  was  he  tliat  the  Lidians 
were  at  Felasco,  tliat  he  divided  his  men  into  tliree  coluimis,  and  marclied  on 
in  order  of  battle.  When  tiiey  came  witliin  about  tliree  quarters  of  a  mile  of 
the  hommock,  they  found  the  Indians  in  their  own  peculiar  order  of  battle ; 
and  they  rose  up  and  poured  upon  die  whites  a  sliarp  though  not  a  destructive 
fire.  Ajid  we  have  very  seldom  heard  of  so  much  manoeuvring  and  fightings 
without  greater  execution,  ou  any  former  occasion.  The  liattle  having  lasted 
an  hour  and  a  half,  but  one  of  the  wliites  was  killed,  and  four  or  five  wound- 
ed ;  the  Indians  lost  none  that  their  enemy  were  certain  of^  though  they  re- 
port that  they  saw  a  great  many  fall  In  the  first  of  the  onset  the  Indiana 
made  an  attempt  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  Americans,  ^  but  were  charged  on 
with  apirit  and  success  by  Lieut  Col.  Mills's  command,  and  driven  into  a  thick 
oak  acrub,  who  then  dismounting  and  charging  on  them,  drove  through  this  into 
the  border  of  the  hommock,  when  the  artillery  played  upon  them  with  consid* 
eiable  efibct ;  after  this  they  retired  to  the  rlffht,  and  attempted  to  turn  that 
wing,  but  a  charge  from  Capt  Walker  and  Lieut  Bruten's  command,  drove 
them  within  the  range  of  the  artillery  again,  which  opened  upon  them  with 
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great  effect"  They  made  severd  desperate  attempts  to  maintain  their  poal- 
tioD,  and  charged  twice  on  the  artillery,  but  were  beaten  off  at  all  poiDta,  and 
began  a  retreat  They  were  pursued  a  mile  and  a  half  into  a  deoae  bonH 
mock,  and  tlien  abandoned.  Tlius  ended  the  battle  of  San  Felasco  Horn- 
mock,  as  it  was  called.  The  Indians  were  reckoned  at  900  ofien.  Se^nal  of 
the  officers  under  Col.  Warren  were  highly  commended  for  their  bra^iy  and 
good  conduct,  in  his  official  account  of  the  battle ;  especially  Adj.  GiUelaii^ 
Capt  D.  D.  Tompkins  of  the  artillery,  Capts.  Beekman,  Walker,  and  Waid, 
Lieuts.  Bruten  and  Hindly. 

About  this  time,  the  distinguished  Creek  chiefs,  Paddy  Carr  and  Jim  Bo^, 
arrive  in  Florida,  with  950  of  their  warriors,  to  assist  in  subduing  the  8em»- 
noles. 

On  or  before  the  28  September,  about  50  Indians,  supposed  to  be  Crecla» 
attacked  a  house,  near  Orange  Pond,  and  killed  a  Mr.  Uptegrove  and  his  wife. 
She  at  first  escaped  from  the  house,  but  they  pursued  her,  overtook  and  killed 
her.  A  Mr.  Hunter,  living  in  the  same  house,  escaped  to  a  pond,  and  bj 
burying  himself  almost  entirely  in  water  for  24  hours,  they  supposed  him  to 
be  drowned ;  by  which  artifice  he  preserved  his  life. 

The  next  day,  namely,  September  29tli,  Col.  Lane  landed  at  Tampa,  with  a 
force  of  whites  and  friendly  Indians,  irom  Apalaehicola.  Hearing  that  the 
Indians  were  coimnitting  depredations  in  the  neighborhood,  he  marched  im* 
mediately,  with  12  mounted  men  and  100  Indians,  to  lx?tat  up  their  quartenk 
A  rapid  march  of  12  miles  brought  them  to  Indian  River,  where  they  disGOV- 
ered  the  enemy  on  the  opi)osite  side.  The  friendly  Creeks  had  not  come  vpk 
and  though  there  were  near  200  Indians  to  oppose  them,  yet  they  engana 
them,  ancf  for  15  minutes  the  skirmish  was  shaip  and  olistinate.  The  Cre«% 
under  Maj.  Watson,  now  arrived,  and  the  Seminoles  began  to  relax ;  tliflj. 
however,  maintained  their  order  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  when  they  sepantM 
and  fled  in  every  direction,  and  night  ended  tlie  pursuit  This  battle  wai  oa 
the  30  of  September,  after  which  the  colonel  returned  with  his  command  ID 
Tampa.  An  act  of  self-devoteduess  occurred  in  this  fight,  not  of  a  veir  com* 
mon  character  on  record :  A  Mr.  Kelly  was  standing  near  CoL  Lane,  whenht 
observed  an  Indian  taking  deliberate  aim  at  him ;  having  just  discharged  Ui 
own  gun,  he  saw  no  chance  of  saving  the  hfe  of  his  commander,  but  by  i^ 
ceiving  the  ball  himself^  which  he  did  by  instantly  throwing  himself  betweoi 
him  and  the  Indian.  Kelly  received  the  ball  and  fell ;  happily  he  wai  not 
mortally  wounded. 

On  the  10  of  October,  Col.  Lane  set  out  on  another  expedition  from  Tam- 
tki,  and,  on  tlie  14th,  ufler  a  march  of  50  or  60  miles,  he  came  in  full  view  of 
Oloklikano,  or  Spotted  Lake,  which  stretched  off  to  the  north  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  dotted  here  and  there  with  beautifully-wooded  islanda 
Here  they  fell  upon  a  fresh  trail,  and  soon  after  a  village,  but  it  was  abui* 
doned.  In  another  direction  their  trail  led  them  to  a  ford,  200  yards  ovei^ 
which  they  passed  by  wading  and  swunming, — shaving  left  their  horses  be- 
liind, — beyond  which  they  came  to  extensive  cornfields,  some  cattle  and 
ponies,  and  a  village ;  but  no  hidiaus  yet  Passing  the  villaee,  the  trail  led 
to  a  marsh,  near  a  mile  in  extent,  covered  with  son  mud  and  water ;  but  it 
was  no  barrier  to  the  Creeks,  and  they  dashed  into  it  at  once,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  whites.  Tiiey  were  often  waist  high  in  mud,  from  which  hsr- 
inff  extncated  themselves,  found  tliey  had  reached  a  fine  island,  and  the  mil 
still  continuing  southerly.  Here  were  a  village,  domestic  animals  and  uten- 
sils, and  the  scalps  of  several  white  people.  Not  far  from  hence  they  came 
to  another  villa^  which,  with  the  former,  contained  above  a  hundred  houseiL 
Another  half  mile  brought  tliem  to  the  shore  of  a  pond,  skirted  with  a  thick 
scrub,  of  near  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  extent  Here  the  Seminoles  had 
made  a  stand,  and  began  the  attack  by  a  volley  of  rifle-balls.  A  fight,  mm 
begun,  was  kept  up  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  a  charge  from  the  Creds 
put  them  to  flight,  and  they  were  soon  covered  by  a  honmiock,  and  were 
followed  no  farther.  But  one  of  the  whites  was  wounded,  and  whether  any 
of  the  Creeks  were  killed  or  wbimded,  we  are  not  told  by  their  white  as- 
sociates. Of  the  loss  of  the  eneniy,  they  of  course  knew  nothing,  whidi 
no  doubt  amounted  to  the  same.    The  whites  destroyed  aboutahiindred 
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cattle  and  hogs,  and  they  returned  to  Fort  Dranc,  with  about  400  moce,  on 
tbel9tb. 

Witli  this  expedition  terminated  the  career  of  an  active  and  valuable  offi- 
cer. CoL  Lane  complained  some  of  a  brain  fever,  and  being  lell  alone  in  the 
tent  of  Capt  Goff  for  a  few  minutes,  was  tbiind  by  him,  on  his  return,  expir- 
ing on  his  own  sword.  It  was  supposed  lie  had  fuUen  on  it  accidentally,  in 
a  tit  of  dizziness;  or  that  in  a  moment  of  iiitollectnni  ulierration,  arising  from 
the  nature  of  his  illness,  he  had  l>een  his  o>mi  executioner.  This  occurred 
on  the  iA)th,  and  cast  a  deep  gloom  over  the  whok;  army. 

A  few  days  previous  to  this,  Ciov.  Call  wrote  to  tho  secn^ttu-y  of  war,  in- 
fbnning  him  that  he  had  taken  the  general  command  in  Florida,  and  that 
Gen.  Jesup  had,  **with  great  magnanimity,**  decHned  it;  but  tliat  he  liad  pro- 
posed to  Ber\-e  under  him  as  a  volunteer  Some  entertained  high  exj)ecta- 
tions  at  the  present  nrosiK^ct,  and  others  expressed  no  favorable  opinion  of 
the  result  of  Gov.  Call's  assumption.  Botli  were  common  gratuities;  and  it 
would  liave  been  singular,  indeed,  if  neitlier  had  eventuated  in  favor  of  the 
prophet 

On  the  2dtli,  Gov.  Call  commenced  active  operations.  He  marched  from 
the  Suanee,  at  Old  Town,  with  1,375  men,  in  high  hopes  of  siieedily  putting 
an  end  to  the  war.  The  route  to  Fort  Drane  was  taken,  on  which  seven  In- 
dians were  killed.  Whether  they  were  warriors,  old  men,  women,  or  chil- 
dren, no  mention  is  made.  Tliey  reached  Fort  Drane,  October  1st,  where  the 
fires  of  the  Indians  were  still  burning.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  faitliful  spy, 
OsGEOLA  and  his  Mikasaiikies  would  have  fallen  into  Gov.  Call's  liands.  Here 
he  waited  until  the  evening  of  the  6th,  to  be  joined  by  Maj.  Pierce,  who  was 
to  supply  him  with  provisions ;  which  he  enected  with  no  ordinary  efibrts, 
having  marched  (36  miles  in  two  days,  viz.,  from  Black  Creek. 

With  a  supply  of  8  days'  rations,  a  move  was  made  for  the  ^  Cove  of  the 
Ouithlacoochee.^  On  the  way  tlic^  fell  in  with  an  encampment  of  Mikasau- 
kies,  **  killed  13  men,  who  did  not  fire  a  shot,  took  4  women  prisoners,  and  8 
children."  From  these  they  learned  that  the  Negro  Town  was  but  3  miles 
above  them.  Col.  Gill  was  despatched  thence  with  300  Tennessee  volun- 
teers, on  the  momhig  of  the  13th,  but  could  not  roach  the  town  from  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  creek  before  it  He  accordingly  returned  with  loss ; 
having  had  3  men  killed,  and  7  wounded.  Among  the  former  was  Indian 
BiUy,  an  interpreter,  in  much  esteem  by  tlie  whites.  He  was  brother-in-law  of 
Chakles  Emathla,  of  whose  tragic  de^ith  we  have  beforo  given  an  account 

The  main  body  marched  to  the  river,  which  was  so  overflowed  tliat  its  width 
was  350  >'ards,  and  could  not  be  crossed.    Tlie  Indians  appeared  on  the  op- 

Brnte  bonk,  and  fired  upon  tliem,  wounding  Maj.  Gordon,  though  slightly, 
ere  the  expedition  was  at  an  end ;  the  army  being  obliged  to  retreat  to  Fort 
Drane  for  supplies.  At  Gen.  Gaines's  battle-ground  they  fell  in  witli  CoL 
Lane,  as  he  was  returning  from  his  exi)edition,  just  recorded. 

Little  seems  to  have  been  done,  or  attempted,  after  this,  until  about  the 
middle  of  Novem1)er.  On  the  1 1th  of  that  month,  tlie  army,  consisting  of 
3,100  men,  marched  once  more  from  Fort  Drane  for  the  Ouithlacoochee.  At 
this  tune  the  river  was  2^  yards  wide ;  yet  it  was  fmssed  on  the  13tli,  though 
at  great  peril,  four  of  the  regulars  being  drowned  in  the  way.  The  army  had 
now  arnved  at  the  "  Cove,"  where  Indians  were  expected  to  be  found  ;  but 
none  were  visible,  and  it  appeared  that  tlie  place  had  been  some  time  aban- 
doned ;  yet  trails  were  discovered,  leading  into  Ochlawaha  and  the  Wahoo 
Swamp.  The  lefl  division,  under  GeiL  Annstrong,  met  with  no  opposition  in 
erossing  the  creek  to  the  Negro  Town.  It  was  crossed  by  Col.  Trawsdale's 
regiment  Instead  of  one  town,  they  found  two,  and  burnt  them  both.  Here 
they  found  an  old  negro,  who  told  them  the  Indians  had  gone  to  the  Wahoo 
Swamp.  He  said,  also,  that  when  the  Tennessee  volunteers  made  an  attempt 
upon  the  place  the  previous  month,  they  killed  46  Indians.  This  was  no 
doubt  said  to  flatter  their  vanity,  for  we  have  no  account  that  half  that  number 
of  guns  were  fired  at  that  time. 

Oen.  Call  now  made  dispositions  to  pursue  the  Seminoles,  with  certaintT 
of  success.  CoL  Pierce,  with  250  regulars,  the  Creek  bdian  riffht,  and  Cm. 
Warren's  mounted  men,  were  to  pass  out  of  the  Cove  by  the  onfy  practicable 
oodel  in  that  direetiooy  and,  after  exploring  the  country  south  and  west  of  tfaa 
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liver,  to  reunite  with  the  main  army,  about  the  19th  or  2()tb,  near  Dade*i  baU 
tie-ground ;  die  general,  meanwhile,  to  march  by  the  river  in  the^  directkin 
of  me  Wohoo,  with  the  Tennessee  brigade,  two  companiea  of  artiUefy,  and 
the  Florida  foot  Both  divisions  marched  on  the  16tL  On  the  17th,  about 
noon,  a  large  party  of  the  enemy  was  discovered  by  the  main  body,  encamped 
near  a  hominock.  CoL  Bradford,  with  the  Ist  regiment  of  Tenneflsee  vobm- 
teers,  was  immediately  detached  to  attack  them. 

Although  the  hidiiuis  were  surprised,  they  made  good  their  retreat  tp  the 
hominocl^  and  waited  the  approach  of  the  troops,  who,  when  disimounting^ 
received  die  fire  of  the  eneniv.  They  immediately  returned  it ;  but  the  In- 
dians stood  tlieir  ground  until  a  charge  was  made,  which,  as  usual,  put  them 
to  fliifht  They  lei\  20  of  their  dead,  and  all  their  baggage,  on  the  ground; 
and,  from  traces  of  blood,  a  far  greater  number  were  supposed  to  have  been 
carried  off.  The  number  of  Indians  engaged  were  saia  to  amount  to  about 
200.  The  wliites  had  two  killed,  and  10  or  12  wounded,  which,  after  being 
taken  care  of^  the  army  i-etreated  four  miles  to  a  fiivorable  site,  and  eao- 
camped. 

On  the  18th,  the  general,  having  left  his  baggage-train  under  a  atrong 
ffoard,  marched  again,  with  550  l^nnesseeans,  chieflv  foot,  to  the  Wahoo 
Swamp.  At  about  3  miles  from  their  camp,  diey  fell  upon  a  large  Indian 
trail,  which  led  through  two  dense  hommocks,  and  over  two  cref^a,  into  a 
large  field,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  hommocks.  The  enemy  were  re- 
treating to  gain  securer  positions  whence  to  begin  the  attack,  leavinir  their 
houses  in  flames ;  at  length,  making  a  stand,  the  whites  immediately  ronned 
their  line  of  attack.  The  foot,  under  CoL  Trawsdale,  were  formed  in  open 
order  to  charge  into  the  lionunock,  while  the  horsemen,  to  the  right  and  U% 
were  thrown  back  to  protect  the  flank,  and  to  act  as  a  corps  of  reserve.  T\m 
columns  had  not  received  the  word  to  advance,  when  a  tremendous  fire  wis 
opened  upon  them,  along  their  whole  front,  fix>m  a  hommock.  They  betui 
aiowly  to  advance,  exchanging  shots  at  short  intervals.  Tlie  order  beng 
given  to  charge,  it  was  ol)eyed  with  impetuosity ;  but  the  Indians  did  not 
break  and  fly  as  in  times  jmst ;  tliey  stood  and  fought  hand  to  hand,  ezchaa- 

S*Dg  life  for  life, — while  at  the  same  time  their  wings  attacked  both  flanks  of 
e  army,  and  a  small  bodv  of  about  50  fell  boldly  on  its  rear.  The  batde 
had  raged  nearly  half  an  fiour,  when  a  general  charge  broke  and  dispened 
them  in  every  direction,  leaving  25  of  their  number  dead  on  the  field ;  while 
the  whites  had  but  three  killed  and  18  wounded.  600  Seminoles  were  said 
to  have  been  engaged  in  this  battle.  The  hour  being  late,  and  the  men  much 
exhausted,  the  army  retreated  to  its  appointed  place  for  the  meeting  of  CoL 
Pierce,  near  Dade^s  battle-ground. 

On  tiie  21st,  the  army  marched,  in  three  columns,  into  the  swamp,  tbe 
Tennesseeans  and  regulars,  and  CoL  Warren's  mounted  men  on  the  richly 
the  centre  under  CoL  Pierce,  and  the  Creek  regiment  on  the  lefl.  When 
they  came  to  the  battle-ground  of  the  18th,  they  iound  it  in  possession  of  the 
Indians.  As  the  Tennesseeans  and  regulars  advanced,  a  heavy  ^n  was 
opened  upon  tliem,  and  they  did  not  answer  it  until  they  got  into  the  midst 
of  the  Indians;  tlien  charging  them,  they  gave  way  and  retreated. 

As  soon  as  the  direction  of  tlieir  retreat  >vas  observed  by  a  pirty  in  reserre, 
CoL  Pierce,  with  his  division,  and  the  Creek  Indians,  were  oraere^  to  pursue; 
and  soon  after.  Col.  Trawsdale  with  his  regiment,  and  CoL  Warren  with  the 
Florida  horsemen,  were  sent  to  support  them.  Unfortunately,  the  greater 
part  of  the  regulars  and  Tennesseeans,  by  taking  a  trail  to  tlie  right,  became 
mvolved  in  an  almost  impassable  morass,  where  no  horse  could  move,  and 
where  the  men  were  obliged  to  wade  waist-deep  in  mud  and  water.  A  smaD 
number  of  Creek  warriors  on  the  lefl,  led  bv  CoL  Broi^n,  taking  a  better  path, 
fbUowed  closely  upon  the  enemy,  and  found  them  strongly  posted  in  a  cv|HnMi 
swamp.  The  Creeks  charged  diem  with  great  spirit,  and  their  gallant  kader, 
Hajor  Moniac,  was  killed  as  also  were  several  other  Creek  wairionL  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  this  party  would  be  overpowered,  and  the  struggle 
was  momentarily  becoming  more  and  more  desperate,  when  two  compsnSes 
of  Florida  militia  under  Capt  Groves  and  Lieut  jMhrrick,  three  companies  of 
artillery  under  Maj.  Gardner,  Capta  Tompkins,  Porter,  and  Lee,  and  Gc^l 
Waire  with  bis  mounted  men,  coming  successively  into  aetioBs  nnsbkiri  Ihi 
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Creekfl  to  maintain  their  ground.  Still  the  fight  was  animated ;  and  it  was 
not  until  nearly  all  the  force  of  the  wliites  was  hroueht  to  bear  on  this  point, 
that  the  Indians  could  be  dislodged  Then  it  would  seem  they  retired  more 
to  give  their  adversary  a  chance  to  retreat,  than  because  they  were  beaten 
themselves.  Thus  ended  the  second  buttle  of  the  Wahoo  Swamp,  in  which 
25  of  (jren.  Call's  army  were  killed  and  wounded,  uiue  being  of  the  former 
nimiber.  The  Indians  lefl  10  on  the  field ;  but  the  whites  said  they  lost  <*  50 
at  least." 

The  anny  having  consumed  all  their  provisions,  and  being  very  severely 
handled,  wim  glad  to  make  the  l)est  of  its  wtiy  out  of  this  hostile  region ;  it 
accordingly  returned  to  its  late  cncam])ment  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  and  the 
next  day  marched  for  Volusia. 

Where  Gen.  Jesup  was,  or  what  serv'icc  he  was  rendering  at  this  penod, 
and  for  some  time  previous,  I  am  uninformed ;  but,  on  the  S  Novemt)er,  he 
arrived  at  Volusia,  with  40O  mounted  Alabama  volunteers.  He  came  late 
from  Tampa,  and  on  the  way  had  taken  33  negroes,  the  former  property  of 
Col.  Rces,  of  Spring  Garden,  whence  they  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Scmi- 
Doles.  Here  Gfen.  Jesup  received  orders  from  the  secretary  of  war,  again  to 
resume  the  coimnand  of  the  army  of  Florida.  Gov.  Call  had  pretty  confi- 
dently asserted  that,  in  the  campai'^  now  just  concluded,  he  should  be  able 
to  finish  the  war;  but  he  had  only  showed  the  Seminoles  that  some  of  his 
men  could  fight  as  well  as  Indians,  and  that  others  could  turn  their  backs 
with  equal  dexterity.  On  the  whole,  if  the  Indians  had  lieen  one  to  a  thou- 
sand against  the  Americans,  it  would  be  no  verj'  difficult  question  to  settle, 
which  would  be  sent  beyond  the  Mississippi.  When,  in  October,  the  Creek 
deputation  visited  them,  to  persuade  them  to  submit  to  terms,  Osceola  as- 
sured them  with  finnness,  that  "the  Seminoles  would  never  vield — never,  he 
said ;  the  land  is  ours ;  we  will  fight  and  die  upon  it."  The  Ohief  Harjo  was 
at  the  head  of  the  ueace  deputation  of  Creeks,  and  he  found  Osceola  in  a  great 
swamp,  on  the  Ouithlacoochee,  haviug  then  with  him  about  3,500  people. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  blows  which  Osceola  had  had  in  the  Wahoo 
Swamp,  it  yet  remained  the  Narraganset  of  Florida ;  and  such  were  the  ac- 
counts from  thence,  that  Greu.  Jesup  determined  to  proceed  there  with  a 
large  force.  Accordingly,  with  ten  days'  provision,  he  marched  on  the  12 
of  December  for  that  point ;  but,  on  reaching  it,  no  Indians  were  found.  On 
tiie  17th,  he  marched  for  Tampa,  taking  the  course  of  the  Ouithlacoochee  in 
bis  route ;  and  Col.  Foster  pursued  a  parallel  course  on  the  other  side  of  the 
same  river ;  a  single  Indian  was  the  result  of  all  this  business ;  yet  no  blame 
can  be  attached  to  those  who  perfonncd  it,  for  what  can  men  do  where  there 
18  nothing  to  be  done  ?  Something  like  calculation  can  be  made  in  marching 
Sffidnst  men  in  a  fort  or  city ;  but  where  it  is  known  that  a  people  remove 
tfieir  cities  and  forts  as  e.asy  as  themselves,  quite  a  different  calculation  is 
required.  Cesar  never  fought  Indians,  or  he  would  have  reversed  liis  cele- 
bnted  saying,  **  'Tis  easier  to  foil  tlian  find  them." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

EVEirrS    OF   THE    WAR  nURINO  THE   TEAR   1837. 

Etmedition  to  JIhapopka — Osuchee  killed — Jesup  parleys  with  the  chiefs — Col.  Hsnr 
i&r9on,*s  Expedition — Battle  of  Lake  Momroe — Treaty  of  Fort  Dade — Unob- 
tervsd — Osceola  at  Fort  Mellon — Sumbers  of  the  Seminoles — Sudden  abduction  qf 
mmigrants — Jesup  requests  to  be  relieved  from  command — JVestern  Indians  apjaUtd 
i»-~Oen.  Hernandez's  Expfdition — Capture  of  King  Philip — Surprise  of  tks 
Uehees — Surrentler  ofchiefs — Mediation  of  Ross — Capture  of  Osceola  and  otker§~^ 
Fseio  of  the  affair~-WiLD  Cat's  escape — Battle  of  Okechobke. 

With  this  chapter  we  begin  the  events  of  the  year  1837.    On  the  fSt  of 
Januaiy,  Gen.  Jesup  put  the  main  body  of  the  army  in  motion,  with  the  Yiaw 
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of  attacking  another  stronff-hold  of  the  Indians,  which  he  had  leamed  ' 
upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Oklawaha.  The  next  day  he  detached  Li 
Col  Cawlfield  with  his  mounted  battalion  of  Alabama  volunteera,  Capt  Har- 
rises company  of  marines,  and  Maj.  Morris's  Indian  warriors,  with  Yna  ownai^ 
Lieut  Chambers,  to  attack  Osuchee,  conunonly  called  the  Chief  Gmm', 
whose  rendezvous  was  then  on  the  borders  of  Ahapopka  Lake.  Ofluawe 
was  surprised,  and,  witli  3  of  his  warriors,  killed ;  nine  wonien  and  childica, 
and  8  negroes  taken.  The  whites  lost  one  Indian,  who  was  mortally  wound- 
ed. From  the  captm^d  it  was  discovered  that  the  main  body  of  the  Semi 
nolcs  had  gone  southward. 

Pursuit  was  immediately  made,  and,  on  the  24th,  the  army  passed  a  romd 
range  of  mountains,  hitherto  unknown  to  tlie  whites,  called,  by  the  TnHwi^ 
Tfdauhatkee,  or  Wliite  Mountains.  On  the  27tli,  the  Indians  were  discofered 
on  the  Hatchee-Lustee,  in  and  about  tlie  ^ Great  Cypress  Swamp;"  and  a 
successful  charge  was  made  upon  them  by  Lieut  Chambers,  with  Priced 
company  of  Alabama  volunteers,  by  which  25  Indians  and  neeroes,  and  ther 
horses  and  baggage,  were  taken.  The  captured  were  chiefly  women  aad 
children.  Col.  Henderson  pursued  the  fugitive  warriors  into  a  swamp,  and 
across  the  Hatchee-Lustee  Kiver,  and  thence  into  a  more  extenmre  swamps 
where  tliey  could  not  be  pursued  without  great  difficulty  and  more  meiL 
Meanwhile,  a  messenger  had  been  sent  to  the  general,  but  he  was  killed  in  the 
way ;  and  it  was  not  till  another  had  been  sent,  that  he  was  informed  how 
matters  were  progressing  with  Col.  Henderson. 

Gen.  Jesup  sent  a  prisoner  to  Jumper,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  endeav- 
oring to  get  a  parley,  wliile  he  moved  on  and  took  a  position  at  Lake  Tobo- 
Sikalega,  witliin  a  few  miles  of  where  it  is  approached  by  the  Cypress  Swaiii|iL 
Fere  he  took  some  hundred  head  of  cattle.  The  prisoner  sent  out  to  Jmnper, 
returned  the  next  day,  bringing  favorable  talks  from  Alligator  and  Abraham; 
and  two  days  ailer,  January  31st,  Abraham  visited  the  general  in  his  camp; 
immediately  after,  he  returned  to  the  Indians,  and  on  the  3  February,  hroqpit 
along  with  hun  Jumper  and  Alligator,  with  two  sub-chiefs,  one  a  nephew  of 
Micanopy.  These  cliiefs  agreed  to  meet  the  general  at  Fort  Dade,  with  other 
chiefs,  on  the  18th  following.  Jumper  and  Alligator,  it  is  said,  are  amoog 
the  last  of  the  descendants  of  the  Yamassees. 

To  return  to  Col.  Henderson.  On  receipt  of  his  messa^  Gen.  Jesap  or- 
dered the  disposable  force  of  Gen.  Armistead's  brigade.  Mm.  Gorham's  in&a- 
try,  and  Tustenugge  Hajo's  Indian  warriors,  to  move  on  to  his  support  Hmj 
soon  captured  two  Lidian  women,  and  several  negroes,  in  a  pine  wood,  Ofvr 
a  hundred  ponies,  some  plunder,  and  several  fire-arms.  The  main  force  of 
the  Indians  had  fled ;  but  not  having  much  time  in  advance,  were  soon  oivcr- 
taken  by  Maj.  Morris  on  the  border  of  a  considerable  stream,  20  or  25  jaidi 
wide,  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp.  The  Indians  were  in  possession  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  when  the  warriors  came  up,  they  were  fired  upon,  and  a  coo- 
nderable  skirmish  ensued.  The  creek  was  difficult  to  ford,  and  the  Indiaiii 
had  passed  it  by  two  trees  felled  fl-om  the  opposite  banks.  These  affiirded  a 
sure  mark  for  the  Indians'  rifles,  a  very  few  of  which  could  stand  against 
many ;  but  the  whites  and  their  Indian  allies,  being  much  the  more  numer- 
ous, were  able  to  extend  themselves  up  and  down  the  stream,  by  which  dis- 
play the  Indians  were  exposed  to  a  cross  flre,  and  soon  began  to  abendoo 
theu*  position.  The  order  being  now  given  to  cross  the  creek,  CapL  Mom 
f major  of  the  1st  Indian  battalion)  was  the  first  to  advance  on  the  log,  fol- 
lowed by  Lieut&  Searle  and  Chambers,  and  Capt  Harris ;  Lieut  Lee  swim- 
ming over  at  the  same  time.  Tliese  oflicers  led  the  van  throughout  this  ex- 
pedition, and  are  mentioned  with  high  encomiums  on  their  conduct  Havrng 
all  crossed  the  creek,  the  Indians  made  several  stands  against  them,  but  were 
forced  to  fly  after  a  few  fires.  They  were  followed  for  a  mile  or  two,  md 
then  the  pursuit  was  given  up ;  tlie  detachments  returning  late  at  night  to  the 
camp  of  the  main  army.  Tlie  result  of  this  afiair  was  the  captore  of  28  ne- 
groes, and  Indian  women  and  children.  How  many  warriors  were  killed,  no 
certain  information  could  be  given ;  but  some  two  or  three  they  saw,  lying 
dead,  as  they  marclied  along.  Of  the  wliites,  one  was  killed  at  the  pasaage 
of  the  creek  in  the  swamp,  and  three  wounded;  and  in  the  pursuit  anocfacr 
was  killed    Thus  ended  the  afSiirs  of  one  day,  namely,  January  the  27tfa. 
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Tho  next  affidr  of  importance,  which  transpired  in  Florida,  was  tlic  iKittIo 
of  Lake  Monroe.  Brevet  CoL  A.  C.  W.  Fanning  liad  been  stationed  at  ttiat 
place,  and  his  camp  there  bore  tlie  name  of  the  lake.  Earlv  on  the  morning 
of  the  8  February,  1837,  about  300  Seminolcs  connnenced  tiring  upon  CoL 
Fauning's  camp  with  great  spirit  Their  right  rested  on  the  lake  above  the 
fort ;  tlieir  left  on  the  aliore  below,  and  another  Une  extended  around  tlieir 
tront  lliey  were  taken  rather  by  surjjrise,  many  of  whom,  being  new  recruits, 
scarcely  knew  what  they  were  al)out ;  but  oiler  wastuig  a  good  share  of  their 
aimuimition,  l)eing  bent  on  making  a  noise  by  some  means,  they  were  got  un- 
der some  sort  of  regular  modus  opcrandij  and  tlie  action  became  sharp.  Mean- 
while, Lieut  Thomas  received  orders  to  man  a  steamboat,  lying  in  the  lake 
under  cover  of  the  fort,  and  to  ser\'e  a  six-pounder,  which  was  on  board  of 
her,  upon  tlie  right  of  the  Indians.  This  he  was  enabled  to  effect,  and  they 
were  iimnediate^  driven  from  that  position ;  but  tliey  hung  upon  the  right 
and  front  for  near  tlu-ec  hours,  before  they  would  give  up  tlie  contest  The 
brave  Capt  Mellon  was  killed  near  tlie  l>eginning  of  the  fight,  and  15  others 
were  wounded,  some  mortullv.  Paddy  Carr  was  here  wiUi  his  Creeks,  and 
was  amon^  the  foremost  in  all  danger ;  euid  CoL  Funning  gives  the  names  of 
many  of  his  officers  who  distinguished  themselves. 

Thus,  onlv  ten  days  before  the  time  assigned  to  treat  witli  Gen.  Jesup,  did 
the  Seminoles  give  a  demonstration  of  the  value  they  set  upon  a  peace  with 
the  whites;  but,  perhaps,  the  part^' which  attacked  Col.  Funning  were  unac- 
quainted witli  the  arrangement.  However,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
Greeks,  the  general  got  a  hearing  with  Holatoochee,  nephew  of  Micanopy, 
Jumper,  Abraham,  Little  Cloud,  and  several  others,  at  Fort  Dade,  on  the 
5  March.  Micanopy  sent  as  excuse  for  his  non-ap])earance,  tliat  he  was  old 
and  infirm.  Jumper  was  inquired  of  respecting  the  time  the  Indians  would 
be  ready  to  remove,  and  from  his  answer,  all  the  world,  if  the^  had  heard  it, 
might  have  known  that  all  the  Indians  were  after,  was  to  gam  time ;  for  ho 
replied,  that  they  could  not  be  ready  till  full.  The  general  as  promptly  re- 
plied, that  ^  that  was  out  of  die  question,^  insinuating  also,  that  if^they  wished 
to  gain  time  by  such  a  manceuvre,  they  were  mistaken.  Jumper  showed 
some  indignation  at  bcuig  thus  suspected,  and  afler  considerable  other  talk, 
the  council  was  adjourned  to  tlie  next  day. 

Accordingly,  they  met  again  on  tlie  6th,  with  augmented  numbers  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians ;  among  whom  were  representatives  of  Alligator,  Coa- 
chochee  or  Wild  Cat,  (Phili{)'s  son,)  his  nephew,  and  Pease  Creek  John,  and 
a  treaty  was  drawn  up  and  signed.  It  purported,  that  hostilities  should 
from  that  time  cease ;  all  the  Seminoles  to  remove  uumediutcly  beyond  the 
Mississippi ;  to  give  hostages  to  secure  its  observtmce ;  all  the  Indians  to  go 
immediately  soutli  of  tlie  flillsborough ;  Micanopy  to  be  one  of  the  hostages ; 
and,  by  the  10  April,  all  were  to  be  ready  to  remove.  To  tliese  articles  four 
chiefs  put  their  marks,  with  Gen.  Jesup ;  and  we  shall  see  how  they  were  ob- 
aenred. 

To  keep  up  the  deception,  and  make  sure  of  the  promised  rations,  the  In- 
dians began  to  frequent  the  generaPs  camp,  as  though  in  good  earnest  to 
Ihlfil  the  treaty.  By  the  2G  March,  there  were  there,  or  had  ueen  there,  the 
chiefe,  Yaholoochie,  (Cloud,|  Jumper,  Abraliam,  and  Tigertail;  and  the 
principal  chie&  on  tlie  St  Joiin's,  Tuskinnia  and  Emathla,  (Phi Up,)  had  sent 
word  tliat  tliey  would  emigrate  if  Micanopy  said  so,  and  Abiaca  (Sam  Jones) 
had  been  invited  by  Philip  to  go  to  Micanopy  to  arrange  for  a  removaL  Abi- 
aca being  chief  of  the  Mikasaukies,  Ins  acquiescence  was  thought  of  no  litde 
consequence.  About  this  time,  it  was  re[)orted  that  Yaholoochie  was  com- 
mander-in-chief at  tlie  battle  of  the  Wahoo  Swamp,  and  tlxat  Osceola  had 
been  deposed  for  cowardice  in  tliat  action.  On  the  18  March,  Micanopy 
■isned  a  written  acknowledgment  of,  and  acquiescence  in,  the  treaty  of  the 
6m;  and  Gen.  Jesup  seemed  quite  sure  the  war  was  at  an  end.  Neverthe- 
leaa^  about  this  time  a  circumstance  occurred  which  much  alarmed  the  In- 
diana, and  whether  feigned  or  real,  answered  the  same  end.  A  report  waa 
circulated  among  them,  that  as  soon  as  Gen.  Jesup  had  got  a  sufficient  mun- 
ber  into  his  power,  he  would  handcuff  and  ship  them  lor  Arkansas.  Thus 
mattera  were  retarded  and  moved  slow.    And,  besides,  Philip,  chief  of  the 
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Tohopkolikies,  had  begun  to  show  himself  again,  and  remained  in  Ub  strong- 
hold with  400  men.  This  much  lessened  the  confidence  of  the  general,  ami 
he  began  to  make  preparations  for  aggressions.  Murders  were  also  afanoit 
daily  committed  in  some  direction. 

Ilowcver,  by  the  1  May,  Osceola*  had  come  in  to  Fort  Mellony  Lake  Mon- 
roe ;  and,  hy  &e  Stli  of  that  month,  there  were  assembled  there,  and  in  die 
immediate  neighborhood,  not  less  than  3,500  men,  women,  and  children,  to 
whom  about  1,000  rations  had  been  issued.  Many,  if  not  all  the  chieft,  had 
liberty  to  come  and  go  as  they  pleased,  and  this  could  not  be  objected  to ;  in 
the  first  place,  because  they  were  to  bring  in  their  people,  and  horses  and 
cattle,  to  be  ready  to  remove ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  had  an  attempt  been 
made  to  detain  them,  all  that  could  would  have  nm  away,  and  it  would  ban 
been  very  difficult  ever  to  have  got  them  a^in.  Hence,  in  this  view  of  the 
matter, — and  we  can  take  no  other  of  it, — a  different  course  would  have  led  at 
once  to  a  ruin  of  what  appeared  to  have  been  so  well  begun  ;  w^hereas,  by 
that  adopted,  there  was  some  prospect  of  success.  Therefore,  it  is  plain  that 
those  who  condemn  Gen.  Jesup  for  his  policy,  speak  unadvisedly. 

While  the  Indians  were  at  Fort  Mellon,  much  information  was  gathered 
from  them,  relative  to  their  numbers  and  condition.  Mig.  Giardner  said  he 
was  assured  there  were  2,500  Seminoles  then  able  to  bear  arnia,  and  CoL 
Harney's  information  confirmed  that  conclusion. 

All  things  seemed  to  promise  success  to  Gen.  Jesup's  efibrta,  and  be 
became  by  the  end  of  May  quite  confident  that  the  war  was  at  an  end. 
Osceola  had  slept  in  the  tent  of  Col.  Harney,  and  great  confidence  Beems  ta 
have  taken  the  place  of  mutual  distrust.  The  general  felt  quite  assured  tbit 
Osceola  would  be  of  great  service  in  bringing^  m  his  countrymen,  and  before 
the  middle  of  May  he  had  lyini^  at  Tampa*  34  transports  to  take  off  the 
Jbdians ;  but  to  his  great  astonishment,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  June, 
he  found  that  nearly  all  of  them  had  fled  into  their  own  wilds  and  fiistneflea 
And  thus  the  edifice  that  had  l>een  so  long  m  building  had  been  swept  awar 
in  one  night.  Osceola  had  l)een  some  time  absent,  and  had  returned  witb 
900  Mikasaukies,  and  conipelled  such  as  were  not  willing  to  leave,  to  go  off 
witli  him.  Micanopy  said  he  liad  agreed  to  emigrate,  and  would  do  so,  and 
being  told  that  he  might  choose  l)etween  compliance  and  death,  he  said,<*Kin 
me  liere  then — kill  me  miickly,"  but  he  was  forced  upon  his  horse  and  drirea 
off    Jiiitipcr  had  sold  all  of  his  horses,  and  was  forced  to  march  on  fboL 

Thus  stood  the  affairs  of  Florida  in  the  beginning  of  Junc>  1837.  The 
lndiauf$  w(;re  sure  of  a  truce  till  fall,  when  they  would  be  again  in  a  conditioB 
to  fight  with  a  better  prospect  of  success  than- ever.  Many  of  the  forces  of 
the  whites  had  gone  home,  and  many  were  quite  as  inefficient  as  though  thej 
were  there  also ;  as  sickness  had  begun  to  prevail,  and  terror  and  dismay 
Were  fast  spreading  in  ever}'  direction  of  that  Ul-fated  land.  The  geneiml  had 
done  ever}'  thing  he  could  do,  or  that  any  other  man  in  like  circumstances 
could  have  done,  but  that  did  not  save  him  from  slanderous  tongues;  aodoa 
the  5th  of  the  same  month  he  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  war,  requesting  to  be 
relieved  from  the  command  in  Florida ;  but  his  request  was  not  granted. 

An  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Florida  havinff  reached  Washingfon, 
the  secretary  of  war,  on  the  22d  of  July,  issued  orders  for  enlisting  the  western 
Indians  to  fight  the  Seminoles ;  namely,  400  Shawanese,  200  Delawares  and 
100  Kikapoos,  which  were  soon  after  carried  into  efiTect ;  and  in  September 
fbllowing,  there  had  arrived  in  Florida  upwards  of  1,000  southern  and  western 
Indians,  prepared  to  act  in  conjunction  with  their  white  edlies  against  the 
Seminoles. 

The  first  affair  of  importance  in  the  ^1  campaign  of  1837,  was  the  expe- 
dition to  Dunlawton,  Tomoka,  and  the  lichees,  under  Gen.  Hernandez.  Tmt 
officer  was  at  Fort  Peyton,  seven  miles  south  of  St  Augustine,  on  the  4th  of 
September,  when  four  negroes,  which  had  belonged  to  Major  Hertot,  came 
in  and  delivered  themselves  up,  and  informed  that  many  hidians  were  en- 
gaged south  of  Tomoka,  and  east  of  the  St  John's,  preparing  coonti,  (ztnma) 
Preparations  were  immediately  made  for  an  expedition  in  that  direcnon,  and 

*  Some  wrote  Os-sin-yah-holo,  others  Asvinyohola,  bat  Osceola  bai  obt^ned. 
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a  force  marched  from  thence  on  the  7th,  nnder  Lieut  Peyton,  who  volun- 
teered to  take  the  lead  on  this  occasion.  It  consisted  of  170  men,  and  the 
same  evening  they  reached  Bulow's,  .*W  miles  from  Fort  Peyton.  Here,  on 
the  8th,  at  daylight,  four  other  negrors  gave  th<>niselves  uj),  who  had  l>eIoiiged 
to  the  same  master,  and  nt  the  stnne  time  there  came  along  with  them  an 
Indian  ne^ro,  named  Jolm,  a  slave  of  King  Philip,  who  had  run  away,  on 
accouut  o<  an  attachment  to  his  master's  s<|uaw.    He  was  made  to  act  as  a 

Slide.  Spies  were  sent  i»ut,  who  soon  returned  with  the  information  that 
ere  was  an  encampment  of  ludinns  at  Dunlawton.  This  it  was  determined 
to  beat  up,  and  Lieuts.  Peyton  and  Whitchenst  were  detached  for  tlie  pur- 
pose, and  at  midnight  they  fell  upon  them  with  cx)mplete  success;  capturing 
the  whole  party,  except  a  son  of  Philip,  a  lad  of  18,  who  made  his  e8ca])e. 
None  were  killed  or  wounded  on  either  side.  The  whites  were  much  elated 
at  this  capture,  having  found  that  they  had  taken  the  arch  King  Philip, — who 
had  laid  waste  this  part  of  the  countr}'  in  the  beginning  of  the  war, — ^Tomoka 
John,  and  several  others,  women  and  children. 

On  examining  Tomoka  John,  the  general  learned  that  at  about  10  miles 
fironri  thence  was  a  comi>aiiy  of  some  8  or  10  lichees,  under  Uchee  Billy,  and 
Philip  confirmed  his  statement  It  was  resolved,  without  loss  of  time,  to  sur- 
prise this  encampment  also.  Accordingly,  40  men  marched  out,  with  John 
for  a  guide,  and  liere  also  the  surprise  was  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man,  who  escaped  under  cover  of  night  But  they  did  not  find  the 
Uchees  entirely  unprepared,  and  in  their  resistance  they  mortally  wounded 
Lieut  M*NeilI,  a  promising  young  ofiicer.  Two  Indians  were  killed,  three 
wounded,  and  16  captured.  Among  the  latter  was  Uchee  Billy,  whose  cap- 
ture was  viewed  of  no  small  consequence.  In  all  5  chiefs  were  captured 
during  the  expedition,  making  a  total  of  04  Indians  and  negroes. 

Berore  the  month  expired,  a  son  of  Philip  (probably  he  who  escaped  at 
Dunlawton)  came  with  four  others  to  St  Augustine,  with  a  flag ;  but  they 
were  no  sooner  come  than  Gen.  Hernandez  ordered  them  into  confinement 
We  have  no  other  particulars,  and  whether  the  general  had  good  reasons  for 
such  a  step,  take  not  upon  us  to  say.  It  appears  that  the  whites  in  general 
were  determined  to  have  the  Indians,  some  how  or  other,  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  an  earnest  of  what  was  afterwards  enacted.  John  Hix,  or  Ilext, 
(Tuckebatche  Ilajo,)  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed  in  an  encounter 
near  a  year  ago,  came  into  Fort  King  on  the  3d  of  August,  and  on  the  7th 
there  arrived  at  Black  Creek,  Coahujo,  Yahajo,  f brother- in-law  of  Osceola,) 
and  Honese  Tustunnuggec.  These  captures  ami  surrenders  gave  great  en- 
couragement to  the  people,  and  they  again  counted  on  a  total  emigration  in 
a  short  time. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  as  Lieut  T.  B.  Adams  was  escorting  an  express 
firom  Tampa  to  Fort  Foster,  he  f  *ll  in  with  and  took  three  Indians.  One  was 
a  prominent  chief  of  Pease  Creek,  named  Holachta-Mico-chee,  Ilac-to-hal- 
chee,  a  sub-chief,  and  one  warrior. 

At  the  same  time  was  prepared  at  Washington  a  very  sensible  talk,  by  the 
chief  of  the  Chcrokees,  Joh.n  Ross,  which  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Seminoles; 
in  which  he  ardently  expn'ssed  himself  for  their  welfare,  and  strongly  urged 
upon  tliem  the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  settlement  with  the  whites,  and  the 
utter  impracticability  of  continuing  in  war,  with  the  least  prospect  of  success. 
This  Mr.  Ross  undertook,  by  the  consent  and  with  the  advice  of  President 
Jackson,  and  four  tnisty  Cherokees  were  soon  afier  despatched  with  it  to 
Florida.  It  was  addressed  to  Micanopy,  Philip,  Coacoochee,  (Wild  Cat,) 
Osceola,  and  other  chiefs  and  warriors,  and  signed  KOOWESKOOWE, 
■lias  John  Ross,  and  a  commendator}'  article,  by  seven  of  his  head  men. 

Tliis  deptitation  met  the  Seminoles  in  their  country,  and  held  a  talk  with 
Sam  Jones,  at  the  head  of  300  Mikasnukies.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been 
finally  settled,  b\it  Abiaca  (Jones)  said  he  would  treat  with  the  whites  if  they 
would  not  use  him  ill.  However,  before  this  negotiation  began,  the  Senu- 
noles  had  met  with  the  saddest  blow  of  any,  before  or  since ;  eight  more  of 
their  principal  men  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Gen.  Jesup,  among  whom 
IS  Osceola  himself  This  came  about  as  follows: — 
About  the  18  October,  Osceola  sent  a  message  to  Fort  Peyton,  that  ha 
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wished  to  have  a  talk  with  Gen.  Hernandez,  and  stated  that  he  was  but  a  ft  w 
miles  from  there.  He  had  not  even  ventured  thus  fiir,  had  not  the  snare  beso 
laid  by  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  whites,  who,  it  must  ever  hcreafta 
be  allowed,  displayed  as  much  of  the  Indian  in  the  matter,  as  Coacoochee  hid 
done  before,  in  the  abduction  of  old  Micanopy  and  others,  when  the  fenenl 
had  them  nearly  ready  for  Arkansas.  For  Uiis  act  of  Coacoochee,  the  m- 
erai  had  determined  to  be  reveu^d ;  and  he  declared,  ^  if  iie  (Ckjecoociiee) 
had  been  a  white  man,  he  would  have  executed  him  the  moment  he  came 
into  his  hands.**  Now  we  have  seen  tliat  he  did,  some  time  before  thii^  iaD 
into  his,  or  Gen.  Hernandez's  hands.  He  was  the  one  sent  out,  or,  as  die 
general  says,  allowed  to  go  out,  at  the  request  of  old  Philip,  hie  fidher.  He  it 
was  that  brought  about  this  overture  of  Osceola,  which  proved  bo  &tal  to  him^ 
as  in  the  sequel  will  be  seen. 

The  Indians,  having  come  as  near  Fort  Peyton  as  they  dared,  sent  word  far 
Gen.  Jesup  to  come  out  and  talk  with  them ;  he  returned  them  no  answer, 
but  ordered  Lieut  Pevtou  to  get  them  into  the  fort  if  he  could,  and  then  to 
seize  them.  But  in  this  he  could  not  succeed,  and  Gen.  Hernandez  was  sent 
out  with  200  men,  and  commenced  a'  parley  with  them.  Geo.  Jesup  re- 
mained in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Peyton,  and  ordered  the  lieutenant  of  the  ibit 
to  proceed  to  the  treaty-ground,  to  learn  whether  the  Indians  ^answered  Ge& 
Hernandez's  questions  satisfactorily  or  not**  He  soon  returned,  and  reporied 
that  the  answers  were  ''evasive  and  unsatisfactory;**  whereupon  he  orderad 
Mai.  Ashby  to  capture  them,  which,  with  the  aid  of  Hernandez,  was  done^ 
without  the  discharge  of  a  gun  on  either  side.  Seventy-five  Indians  were,  hj 
this  manoBuvre,  taken  with  loaded  rifles  in  their  hands,  disarmed,  and  eoa- 
fined  in  tlie  fort;  and  thus  ended  this  ''brilliant'*  afl&ir,  which  took  pltesflB 
the  21  October,  1837. 

The  names  of  the  principal  chiefs  "grabbed**  in  this  "haul,"  were^  as  the 
interpreters  gave  them,  Yobo-ta-hola  (Osceola,)  Coahajo  (Alligator,)  Pov- 
AS-HAJO,  John  Cavallo,  who  had  been  a  hostage  with  Gen.  Jesufs  no-co- 
80-SIA-R0LA,  Emathla-Chamt,  Co-bi-lo-lue-bajo  (DoctOT,)  and  miTOiro- 

MICO. 

Severe  animadversions  have  been  indulged  in,  upon  the  conduct  of  Ge& 
Jesup,  in  thus  seizing  Osceola  and  his  companions.  We  have  not  time  ur 
space  for  an  examination  of  what  has  and  may  be  urged  for  and  against  ibe 
measure.  We  have  followed  the  general's  own  account  of  the  a£bir,  aad 
must  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  upon  its  justness.  Out  re- 
mark, however,  may  not  be  unimp>ortant,  as  it  may  assist  in  a  iust  decision  af 
the  question.  The  general  has  said,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Indians  had  gna^ 
ly  deceived  him  ou  a  fonner  occasion,  he  would  use  any  means  to  get  the 
chief  actors  in  that  deception  into  his  hands ;  and  we  have  seen  how  the  mat- 
ter was  managed  to  efl^ect  that  object  Now,  when  Indians  fifpht  Indiaai^ 
whatever  advantage  is  gained  by  circumvention,  of  one  party  over  another, 
is  just,  according  to  the  laws  wliich  govern  their  modes  of  warfrre;  butitii 
a  rare  circumstance  that  a  party  is  attacked  when  coming  to  another  with 
the  oflTer  of  peace.  We  are  now  considering  the  whites  on  e^ucd  footing  inth 
the  Seminoles ;  for  we  see  no  otlier  grotmd  that  this  act  of  seizure  can,  in  any 
way,  be  justified.  The  general  asserts,  what  we  do  not  clearly  discover,  tfaait 
Osceola  did  not  come  to  treat  of  peace,  bur  came  under  that  pretence,  "fihe- 
ly,**  expecting  thcrebv  to  get  some  white  officer  into  his  power,  with  whom 
he  might  purchase  the  lil)eration  of  Philip.  But,  as  has  been  observed,  we 
do  not  see  sufficient  evidence  of  such  a  plot,  to  authorize  the  "  grdi>  game," 
as  some  of  the  das&ical  editors  tcnned  it,  which  was  played  by  the  general 
Much,  however,  might  be  added  in  extenuation  of  his  conduct ;  he  had  been 
a  long  time  in  Florida,  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  to  accomplish  the 
wretched  business  forced  u|>on  him ;  he  had  been  baffled  and  foiled  by  the 
Indians,  and  derided  and  shamefully  treated  by  some  of  his  own  countrymeiL 
He  was  now  determined  to  do  something,  and  he  performed  this  sigDal  act 
when  nobody  expected  it,  and  his  enemies  were  at  once  out  upon  him, 
because  he  had  acted  like  the  people  he  was  amonc.  No  blood  wv 
slied ;  but  a  veiy  important  service  was  performed.  On  the  Whole,  we  eaa- 
Bot  condemn  Ucn.  Jesup,  but  rather  the  poli<^  that  placed  hin  whaia  he 
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was.  or  this  we  have  distinctly  spoken  in  an  earlier  page,  and  must  waive  a 
furtlior  examination. 

Oa  the  23  October,  29  **  Indians,  squaws,  and  negroes,**  were  captured  near 
Fort  Peyton ;  and,  on  the  25th,  a  family  of  5  more  were  taken.  They  were 
conveyed  to  St.  Augustine,  and  imprisoned,  where  there  now  were  14/  in  all, 
in  confinement.  Great  preparations  had  been  made  to  pursue  the  Indians 
witli  vigor,  and  forces  had  cxjine  in  from  various  quarters,  so  that  by  the  first 
of  December,  there  were  at  the  various  posts  in  Florida,  8,9U3  men,  of  whom 
4,()37  wore  regulars,  4,078  volunteers,  100  seamen,  and  178  fiiendlv  Indiana 

Amid  all  these  pre{»arations  and  watch ings,  tlie  noted  chief  Coacoochee 
(Wild  Cat)  made  liis  escape  from  St  Augustine,  with  17  warriors  and  two 
equaws.  Tlius  the  fellow  whom  Gen.  Jesup  looked  ujx)u  with  such  distrust, 
had,  somehow  or  other,  outwitted  his  keei>ers,  and  jomed  Sam  Jones  in  his 
unknown  retreat 

The  next  event  whicli  comes  within  the  line  of  our  design,  was  one  of  the 
most  sanguinar}'  which  has  happened  since  this  war  began,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  in  which  Mfg.  Dade  and  his  command  were  cut  offi  This  was 
the  liattle  of  Okeechobee  Lake,  between  a  large  Indian  force  under  Abiaca 
and  Alligator,  and  CoL  Z.  Taylor  at  the  head  of  about  600  men ;  the  particu- 
lars of  which  are  as  follows : — 

CoL  Taylor  marched  from  Fort  Gardner  on  the  19  December,  1837,  and, 
following  the  meanderings  of  the  Kissimmee  River,  arrived  on  the  third  day 
at  a  point  on  its  banks,  15  miles  above  its  entrance  into  Lake  Okeechobee, 
whicn  name  is  said  to  mean  Big  Water,  Here  he  learned  from  a  prisoner, 
who  had  fallen  uito  his  hands,  that  Alligator,  "  widi  all  the  war  spints  of  the 
Seminoles,  Sam  Jones,  and  175  Mikasaiucies,**  was  encumi)ed  about  25  miles 
off|  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Kissimmee.  Crossing  tlie  river,  tlie  colonel  lefl 
Capt  Monroe,  with  his  company,  the  pioneers,  pontooneers,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  Delaware  warriors,  who  declined  proceeding,  from  lameness,  oc- 
casioned by  their  feet  and  legs  beuig  l)adly  cut  with  the  saw-palmetto.  The 
next  day,  taking  the  captured  Indian  us  a  pilot,  ho  mov^d  on  with  the  rest  of 
his  force.  Ailer  passing  several  cypress  swamps  and  dense  hommocks,  he 
reached  the  vicinity  of  tne  Indians'  encampment,  on  the  morning  of  the  V&^, 
Here  they  were  found  in  one  of  the  strongest  places,  as  well  as  most  difficult 
of  access,  of  any  before  known  in  Florida ;  but  between  12  and  1  o'clock 
the  conflict  commenced.  The  main  body  of  tlie  Indians  were  posted  in  a 
hoQunock,  from  which  they  poiu^d  such  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  volun- 
teers, that  they  were  obliged  to  fall  back.  They  formed  in  the  rear  of  the 
iii&ntry,  who,  coming  now  into  action,  **  sustained  one  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive fires  ever  expenenced  from  Indians."  But  tliey  pressed  forward,  and 
gained  the  hommoi*k ;  the  struggle  continuing  more  than  an  hour,  which  was 
nutained  with  difficulty  on  the  part  of  tlie  whites,  the  Indians  at  one  time 
nearly  breaking  their  line  ;  they  were,  however,  finally  routed  and  driven  at 
every  point,  leaving  10  of  their  dead  on  the  field,  and  numerous  traces  of 
Mood  where  others  had  been  dragged  away.  It  was  reported  afterwards,  by 
the  Indians  themselves,  that  they  lost  20  in  all ;  and  yet  this  story  of  blood  is 
not  half  told.  CoL  Taylor  liad  28  killed,  and  111  wounded!  Every  officer 
of  four  companies,  with  one  exception,  and  every  orderly  seraeaiit  of  the 
■ame  comiiaiiies,  were  killed,  and  the  sergeant  major  was  mortally  wounded. 
CoL  A.  R.  Thompson,  of  the  6th  U.  S.  infantry,  received  tlu-ee  mortal  wounds 
nearly  at  the  same  time ;  Adjutant  J.  P.  Center,  Capt  Vanswearingen,  and 
laeut  F.  J.  Brooke,  of  the  same  corps,  were  killed  outright ;  CoL  Gentry,  of 
die  Missouri  volunteers,  was  killed  by  a  shot  through  the  body,  the  same  ball 
wounding  his  son  in  the  arm.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  disastrous  liattle  of 
Lake  Okeechobee,  which  ser\'od  two  ends  ;  one  of  which  was  to  reduce  the 
number  of  Indians  in  opposition,  and  to  teach  the  survivors  that  the  whites 
could  and  would  fight  No  prisoners  were  taken,  but  some  200  horses  and 
cattle  were  found. 

Skirmishes  on  a  smaller  scale  continued.  Gen.  Nelson,  of  the  Georgia 
▼oluntoers,  fell  in  with  a  few  Indians  on  the  Suanee,  on  the  26  December,  at 
a  place  called  Wucusape,  and  we  presume,  judging  from  indirect  infbnna- 
tiODi  came  off  second  best    His  horse  waa  killed  under  him,  and  he  kiet  hia 
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lieutenant,  and  three  horses,  and  a  man  or  two  wounded.  He  took  one  In- 
dian and  a  negro  prisoners,  and  one  Indian  was  reported  to  have  been  killed. 
About  tlie  same  time,  there  was  a  fight  at  Cliariotte  Ilarbor,  in  which  fire 
Indians  were  killed,  and  nine  taken.  Lieut  Hardinff  was  dangerously  wound- 
ed. And  a  day  or  two  after,  Capt  Winder,  with  30  dragoons,  surprised  and 
took  seven  men  and  23  women  and  children,  about  40  miles  south  of  Fort 
McLane,  and  near  Fort  McNiell ;  and  20  miles  south-west  of  Fort  Harney, 
he  took  29  more,  among  whom  was  a  sister  of  Coahaja  Such  were  Ibe 
important  operations  in  Florida,  during  the  year  1637. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

KBIBRACINe  THE   EVElfTB    OF   1838  AlCD    1839. 

Battle  of  Wacasa  Swamp — Defeat  of  Lieut.  Powell — Battle  of  Lrcii 
Hatchx — Gen.  Jenm  wounded — Death  of  Osceola — His  character — Gen.Jenp 
duires  to  give  up  the  war,  and  allow  the  Inditins  to  live  in  Florida — JVof  allami 
hu  the  government — His  talk  with  Toskegee — Indians  seized  at  Fort  Jupitet^ 
Uen.  Jesup  leaves  Florida — Death  of  Philip  and  Jumper — Capt.  EUis's  etwleit— 
tndians  surprise  Capt.  Beall — Families  murdered — Crews  of  vessels  wmrdvei 
Death  qf  Mushalatubee — Camp  Forbes  attacked — Numerous  murders — Ca/L 
Russell  and  Maj.  Jfoel  killed— Capt.  RotoeU  defeaiedf—Gen,  Maansh  takes  esm- 
mand  in  Florida — Endeavors  to  make  a  treatjf— Lieut.  Hulbert  killed— Reward  fir 
Indians — Massacre  at  Colooshatchie — Indians  surprised  at  Fort  Mellon — JVurnrf 
on  the  Wandla — Bloodhounds  to  be  employed  against  the  SeminoUs — DepredaOsas 
continue. 

New  year  has  conie,  but  not  a  **  happy  new  year"  to  Florida ;'  for  its  fim 
day  had  only  passed,  when  the  sound  of  the  rifle  is  heard  in  its  deiolEte 
coasts,  followed  by  the  groans  of  tlie  wounded  and  dying.  Brif^.  GSen.  Cbiifet 
Nelson,  with  a  brigade  of  Georgia  volunteers,  being  charged  with  the  defenee 
of  Middle  Florida,  was,  on  the  2  January,  scoutinff  in  tlie  licinity  of  Wacni 
Swamp,  near  Fort  Fanning,  when  he  discovered  Indian  siffns  leading  to  «d 
swamp :  following  them  up,  he  was  fiercely  attacked  as  lie  approached  it, 
and  immediately  the  fi^ht  became  obstinate,  and  lasted  near  three  hounL  At 
5  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  Indians  dispersed,  carrying  off  their  killed  and  wounded. 
The  whites  suffered  severely ;  but  they  claimed  a  large  yictory,  having  eap- 
tmied  **  15  men  and  children,^  and  a  chief  named  Chickachoo.  CoL  Foster, 
who  commanded  the  left  wing,  was  shot  down,  but  his  wound  proved  sKgfat 
Lieut  Jennings  was  killed.  Amon^  the  wounded  were  CoL  AmbriiMer, 
slightlv;  Serg.  Maj.  Jones,  badly;  Dr.  Sheflall  of  Savannah,  badly;  widi 
several  privates. 

We  now  proceed  with  an  account  of  a  sharp  action,  near  Jupiter  Inlet, 
between  a  force  of  about  80  men  under  LieuL  L.  M.  Powell,  of  the  navy,  and 
a  body  of  Indians  under  Toskegee,  in  which  the  whites  were  defeated,  and 
suffered  severely  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  action  commenced  about  4 
in  the  P.  M.,  and  continued  till  half  past  seven  at  night,  of  the  15  January. 

On  proceeding  upon  a  trail,  after  landing  at  Jupiter  River,  LieuL  Powell 
captured  a  squaw,  whom  he  made  pilot  him  to  the  Indian  canrifi,  wliich  he 
reached  after  a  march  of  about  five  miles.  He  found  them  prepared  for  him, 
and  the  war-whoop  was  immediately  raised.  The  whites  ^charged  them 
through  a  deep  swamp,"  and  the  fire  became  general.  Lieut.  Harrison,  of 
the  navy,  was  soon  shot  doi;\7i  at  the  head  of  his  men,  who  were  left  ^\itbout 
an  officer.  Lieut  Fowler,  of  the  artillery,  was  directed  to  penetrate  the 
swamp  to  the  right,  while  the  remaining  two  companies,  under Xieut.  W Ar- 
thur, of  the  navy,  advanced  in  line.  By  these  manceuvres  the  Indians  were 
driven,  or  retreated,  to  a  large  cypress  swamp,  700  or  800  yards  in  the  reai; 
Here  they  made  a  determined  stand,  and  here  Lieut  M^ Arthur  was  bad^ 
wounded,  and  Dr.  Leitner  was  killed  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  dn^ii 
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'  furgeon.  Night  was  approaching,  and  the  lueu  were  falling  &st,  when  Lieut 
Powell  ordered  a  retreat  Lieut  Fowler  was  shot  down  in  the  succeaafiil 
attempt  which  he  made  to  cover  the  retreat,  and  but  three  officers  remained 
upon  their  ftet  at  the  close  of  the  action.  The  whites  made  what  haste  they 
'eould  to  their  boats,  all  of  which  they  got  off  except  one,  which  the  Indians 
'  took,  contidning  ammunition.  In  this  affair  the  whites  had  5  killed,  and  30 
irounded,  many  of  them  severely,  and  some  three  several  timea  The  Indians 
lost  4  or  5.  The  conunander-m-ciiief  in  tliis  expedition  makes  no  cnarges 
against  any  ensa^d  in  it,  in  his  official  account ;  but  an  officer,  who  was 
twice  wounded  in  the  fight,  said  the  sailors  were  great  cowards,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  company  of  artillery  under  Lieut  Fowler,  who  covered  their 
retreat,  ncarlv  all  of  them  would  have  been  scalped.  As  it  was,  about  half 
the  wounded  were  of  that  class.    This  fight  was  on  Lucha  Hatche,  or  Tur- 

>*         tie  River. 

Ctcu.  Jesui^  thinking  the  Indians  had  probably  made  their  head-quarters  on 
the  Lucha  rutche,  marched  with  the  force  under  his  immediate  command 
fiom  Fort  Lloyd,  near  the  head  of  the  St  John,  on  the  20  January,  to  see 
whether  Lieut  Powell  had  just  cause  for  leaving  them  in  full  possession 
there,  or  not  He  came  upon  tliem  on  the  24tli,  Ustween  11  and  12  o'clock. 
A.  M.,  and  if  he  had  had  no  more  men  than  the  lieutenant  had,  it  is  doubtfm 
whether  he  would  have  given  as  good  an  account,  or  fared  as  well ;  though 
the  genera]  himself  says,  "'  that  the  strength  of  their  position  was  such,  that 
they  ought  to  have  held  it  much  longer  than  they  did;**  yet,  in  forcing  them 
out  of  it,  he  was  pretty  severely  wounded,  with^  of  his  men,  and  10  were 
killed  or  mortally  wounded.  Tnus  had  Toskegee  handled  two  considerable 
forces  under  separate  commanders,  and  was  doubtless  as  well  prepared  for  a 
third,  as  either  of  those  for  a  second ;  for  he  and  his  men  were  able  to  make 
good  their  retreat  without  loss  of  time,  with  their  all,  leaving  conjecture  only 
10  their  enemies  of  their  next  locality. 

We  must  now  tiun  bur  attention,  for  the  last  time,  to  the  once  feared,  and 
much  dreaded,  and  now  no  less  regretted,  chief^  Osceola.  We  left  hun  in 
prison  at  St  Augustine,  in  NovemMr  last,  from  which  place  he  was,  soon 
after  the  escape  of  Coacoochee  from  thence,  sent  to  Cnarleston,  and  con- 
fined to  the  fort  in  tliat  harbor  for  safe  keeping,  until  he  should  be,  with  oth- 
ers, shipped  for  the  west  But  that  time  never  came  for  him !  Death  came 
with  that  aid  which  the  white  man  refused !  He  died  in  confinement  at  Fort 
Moultrie,  of  a  catarrhal  fever,  on  the  90  Januanr,  1838.  The  portrait  of  Os- 
ceola is  difficult  to  be  drawn ;  some  have  maue  him  a  coward,  and  others  a 
knave ;  some  have  averred  tliat  he  was  but  a  sub-chief^  and  without  respect 
among  his  own  people  ;  others  have  indignantly  added,  that  he  was  the  son 
of  a  white  man,  as  though  their  own  blood  had  degraded  him  in  the  scale  of 
beins.  It  might  be  so.  How  then  ought  they  to  look  upon  tliemselves  ?  Dou- 
bly degraded  in  that  scale.  Others  portray  his  character  in  unmeasured 
terms  of  admiration ;  making  him  tlie  greatest  of  chiefs,  ablest  of  counsellors, 
and  brovest  of  warriors.  We  affirm  to  neither.  The  circumstance  of  his 
beiiijg  better  known  when  the  war  began,  than  other  chiefs,  save  him  a  ce- 
lebrity or  notoriety  which  his  deeds  did  not  claim.  He  had  lived  more  among 
the  white  people,  and  hence  was  better  known  to  them ;  and  when  a  depre- 
dation was  committed,  or  a  battle  fought,  Osceola  was  the  suppaud  leader  of 
the  Indians ;  and  as  the  report  of  such  occuijences  spread,  Uie  supposition 
vanished,  and  thus  arose  much  of  the  celebrity  of  Osceola.  Hence  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  he  came  so  prominently  into  the  van  of  notoriety.  Thus,  in 
our  account  of  the  defeat  of  Major  Dade,  the  authorities  then  relied  upon 

f        made  us  say  he  was  tlie  leader  in  that  wretched  disaster ;  but  we  are  now  as- 

I  sored  that  he  was  at  Camp  King  that  same  day,  and  was  the  chief  actor  in 
that  tragedy,  and  hence  could  not  have  been  in  the  fi^ht  with  Maj.  Dade.  He 
liYed  near  Uamp  King  when  the  war  began,  after  which  he  removed  to  Long 
Swamp,  12  miles  to  the  south-west  of  it 

But  we  detract  nothing  from  the  just  fame  of  Osceola.  He  was  a  great 
man,  and  his  name  will  go  down  to  the  latest  posterity,  with  as  much  renown 
aa  that  of  Philip  of  Pokanoket    Both,  by  fatal  errors,  were  brought  prema- 

p        lurely  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies :  Philip,  by  the  rash  murder  of  one  of 
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own  men,  and  Osceola  by  a  mistaken  estimate  of  tbe  character  of  km 
foesL 

We  return  to  Gen.  Jesup,  whom  we  left  wounded,  though  saftly  tfarovgh 
the  battle  of  Lucha  Hatche.  The  next  day,  Januaiy  25th,  he  croswd  ttt 
river,  and  encamped  on  Jupiter  Bay,  where  he  erected  a  stockadSi  which  lit 
named  Fort  Jupiter.  Here  he  remained  until  the  5  Februaiyy  his  men  beiM 
destitute  of  shoes  and  other  supplies.  At  this  period  he  marched  southwu^ 
about  V2  miles,  when  he  encaini)ed  a^ain ;  and  here  an  interview  was  soufjbl 
with  the  hidians.  It  was  now  looked  upon  by  the  general,  as  well  as  all  hk 
principal  officers,  as  a  matter  past  accomplishment,  to  subdue  the  Seminolei^ 
^  for  years  to  come.**  It  was,  therefore,  concluded  that  it  would  be  best  to 
effect  an  accommodation  with  them,  and  to  allow  them  to  retain  and  live  upoa 
that  part  of  Florida  **  where  nobody  else  could  live.**  Accordingly,  he  wrote 
to  the  secretary  of  war,  on  the  11  February,  recommending  that  measure. 
In  answer,  the  secretary  said,  that  it  was  not  a  question  now  to  be  considered 
by  the  president,  whetner  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  Indiana  renuun  in  the 
country  or  not,  but'  that,  as  a  treaty  had  been  ratified,  by  which  the  IndiiBi 
had  agreed  to  remove,  it  was  liis  duty  to  see  it  executed ;  that,  thereibfe,  oe 
arrangements  with  the  Seminoles  would  be  allowed,  having  for  its  olyect 
their  future  residence  in  Florida.  Thus  a  ''veto'*  was  set  to  the  human 
oliject  of  Generals  Jesup,  Eustace,  and  others,  though  they  were  allowed  li 
make  a  kind  of  a  truce  with  them  for  the  ensuing  sununer,  or  until  the  seaeeB 
would  allow  the  whites  to  fjght  them  again  to  advantage. 

Meanwhile,  Gen.  Jesup  had  moved  on  slowly,  and  on  the  7th,  hj  meani  ef 
messengers  which  he  sent  out,  got  a  parley  with  a  young  chief^  named  lU- 
lec  Ihija  This  chief  told  the  general  that  the  Indians  were  in  a  wretched 
condition,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  leave  the  country,  but  would  be  eoa- 
tented  with  any  sxnall  portion  of  it,  if  they  might  be  allowed  to  continoe  in  it 
At  this  stage  of  the  conference,  tlie  general  (ver>'  abruptly  we  think)  demeaded 
hostages,  or  a  surrender  of  the  arms  of  the  Indians ;  but  the  chief  pve  Um 
to  understand  that  neither  would  be  done.  He  then  requested  a  confereBee 
with  Toskegee,  the  principal  chief  of  the  band.  The  next  day  ToAegee 
came,  and  the  interview  resulted  in  an  agreement  for  a  meeting  at  Fort  JupiM^ 
in  ten  days  from  that  time.  What  was  done  a^  that  fort,  or  whether  tbe  gw- 
eral  ever  got  the  Indians  there  or  not,  he  has  not  told  us ;  but  he  aaya,  in  Im 
communication  to  the  secretary  of  war,  that  ^  the  measure  which  he  adopted 
had  resulted  in  the  peaceable  surrender  of  about  1,200  Indiana  and  nefroc^ 
of  whom  319  were  warriors.  Had  any  other  course  been  adopted,  h  is  qiiee- 
tiouable,'*  he  says,  ^  whether  20  warriors  could  have  been  killed  or  taken.* 

Hence  we  are  to  infer,  tliat  without  gross  deception,  uow-a-days  called 
stratagem,  nothing  could  be  effected,  of  any  account,  against  the  Indians  of 
Florida ;  and  what  it  is  probable  will  be  remarked  u{K>n  hereafter,  as  wortbjr 
of  admiration,  is  the  curious  fact,  that  it  had  taken  the  govemnnent  of  the 
country,  and  all  its  officers  who  had  been  engaged  in  Florida,  three  yean  lo 
find  it  out  An  army  could  march  firom  one  end  of  that  country  to  another, 
if  they  avoided  its  lakes  and  swamps ;  and  dogs  could,  with  ecjual  ease,  drife 
all  the  birds  fix>m  a  rye-field,  if  there  were  no  brambles  in  their  course ;  end 
the  latter  of  these  experiments  would  be  of  about  as  much  conaeouence  to 
the  owner  of  the  rye-field,  as  the  former  to  the  inhabitants  of  Florioa. 

TosusGEE  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  lay  down  his  arma,  and  eome  inte 
the  strouff-holds  of  the  white  men,  to  hold  a  treaty  with  them,  under  tbe  as- 
surance that  he  and  his  people  would  be  allowed  to  retain  mmim  lUUe  part  jf 
their  own  country.  But  we  are  told,  as  the  Indians  probably  were  afteiwarni 
that  they  would  be  permitted  to  remain  in  Florida,  provided  the  presideiit 
would  consent  to  it  They  had  become  quite  confident  that  such  would  be 
the  fiict,  for  the  venr  good  reason,  that  the  officers  who  made  them  tnis  pnm- 
ise,  were  very  confident  themselves,  that  it  would  be  acceded  to  ^  him.  No 
other  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  Gen.  Jesup's  langunae,  in  hia  comBmad- 
cation  to  the  secretary  of  war,  before  alluded  ta  Speaking  of  hia  oyailaiee 
for  a  reservation,  he  says,  **  I  believed  then,  and  I  believe  now,  that,  as  eoa- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  the  field,  I  had  a  right  to  adopt  tboae  mtamam, 
either  of  direct  hostility,  or  of  policy,  which  promised  to  oe  moat  uaelbl  Id 
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Um  end,  taking  oare  not  to  place  the  ultimate  decision  of  them  beyond  the 
oontrol  of  my  official  superiors.'* 

Some  time  had  now  mtervened  since  proposals  had  been  made,  and  it  is 
probable  the  chiefs  had  begun  to  think  all  was  not  right ;  for  when,  on  the 
17th  March,  the  general  had  got  his  answer  from  Washington,  he  notified 
them  to  meet  him  on  the  20th,  at  Fort  Jupiter ;  tliey  did  not  appear ;  where- 
upon CoL  Twi^ffs,  by  his  order,  surrounded  and  captured  the  whole  party, 
am<»uiitiiig  to  513.  In  a  day  or  two  after,  negroos  onoufh  were  taken  to  make 
up  t)7d ;  but  in  tlie  moun  time  Passuc-mico,  a  chiof,  with  14  others,  made  their 
csca|)e. 

On  the  QA  March,  Gen.  Jestip  detncliod  Hiilatooclicc,  Tustriiuc-eocho-conee, 
and  the  nogro  chief  Abraham,  tu  Gen.  Taylor.  These  were  sent  out  with 
niesmgefl  to  tlieir  countr}'men  west  of  Okcccholn'o  and  Pahaiokee,  and  they 
prevailed  upon  Alligator,  with  360  Indians  and  negroes,  of  whom  a  hundred 
were  warriors,  to  surrender  to  Col.  Smith  and  Gen.  Taylor ;  and  soon  after 
Lieut  Anderson  captured  Pahose-mico,  a  sub-chief  of  Toskegee,  with  his 
baud  of  47  persons.  Major  Lauderdale  and  Lieut  Powell  pursued  Appiacca, 
(Sam  Jones,)  as  Gen.  Jesup  writes  the  name,  into  the  everglades,  and  oame 
up  with  him  on  an  island,  and  dispersed  his  party. 

We  have  now  traced  events  to  the  month  of  April,  1838,  in  which  month 
Oen.  Jesup  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Cherokee  country,  and  leave  Gen. 
Taylor  in  command  of  the  forces  in  Florida.  He  began  operations  tliere  in 
December,  1836,  from  which  time  to  that  now  arrived  at,  there  had  iMen 
taken,  with  those  who  surrendered,  about  2,400  Indians,  above  700  of  whom 
were  warriors.  Many  of  the  principal  chiefs  had  already  been  sent  out  of 
the  country.  King  Philip,  Cloud,  and  Coahajo,  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on 
the  12th  of  March,  but  the  former  never  reached  his  place  of  destination. 
King  Philip  died  on  board  his  transport  boat  in  July,  40  miles  below  Fort 
GibM>n.  He  was  buried  on  shore  with  the  honors  of  war;  100  guns  being 
diacharged  over  his  grave.  Jumper  had  preceded  him.  This  chief  lan- 
guished for  about  two  months,  at  the  ** Barracks'*  in  New  Orleatis,  when,  on 
a  day  memorable  in  our  annals,  April  the  19th,  his  spirit  took  its  flight  Ha 
wmB  Iniried  under  arms  with  much  ceremony.  Into  his  coffin  were  put  his 
rifle,  pipe,  totuicco,  and  other  equipments,  agreeable  to  the  custom  of  his 
people.    We  now  return  to  inquire  what  is  doing  in  the  land  whence  they 


A  scouting  party  of  volunteers,  under  Capt  Ellis,  found  five  Indians  in  a 
hommock  near  Santa  Fee  bridge,  all  of  whom  are  killed,  without  injury  to  his 
own  party.  This  was  on  the  10th  of  May.  On  the  17th  of  June,  as  a  detach- 
ment of  about  30  United  States  dragoons,  under  Capt  Bcall,  were  seekinjr 
Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Felasco,  near  Newnansville,  they  feU 
into  an  ombush,  and  seven  of  their  number  were  killed  and  wounded.  Among 
the  former  was  Capt  Walker.  They  immediately  retreated,  and  were  fol- 
lowed some  distance  by  the  Indians.  On  the  19  July,  the  family  of  a  Mr. 
Quynn  was  cut  off  on  the  Santa  Fee ;  himself,  wife,  and  infant  child  were  mur« 
dered.  On  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  a  family  of  the  name  of  Lesley  was 
broken  up  on  the  Ocloknee,  15  or  20  miles  fVom  Tallahassee.  Mr.  Lasley 
and  a  daughter  were  killed.  In  Middle  Florida,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
a  Mr.  Singletary,  his  wifb,  and  two  children  were  cut  off  On  the  19th  of 
August,  a  severe  blow  was  struck  on  the  fimiily  of  a  Mr.  Baker,  on  the  east 
■idb  of  the  Oscilla.  Himself  wife,  and  a  grandchild  were  killed.  And  thus 
we  might  fill  out  page  afler  page  with  such  awful  details— ^^nsequences  of  a 
war  to  be  remembered  only  to  be  lamented. 

Many  had  supposed,  that  when  so  many  Indians  had  been  sent  out  of 
Florida,  but  few  could  be  lefl  to  trouble  their  expatriators,  but  it  proved  ftr 
otherwise.  The  poor  mariner,  who  had  never  had  any  hand  in  the  war,  if 
oaat  away  on  any  part  of  that  coast,  immediately  found  himself  in  the  midst 
of  Indians.  In  a  terrible  tempest,  which  happened  about  the  7th  ofSeptem 
liery  near  40  vessels  were  wrecked  or  stranded  on  its  extensive  shoresi  Quo 
only  we  shall  particularly  name.  This  was  the  brig  AIna,  Capt  Thoma%  of 
Portland  After  being  wrecked,  the  crew  all  got  safe  on  shore,  exoept  one 
who  was  wash^  overboajrd.    The  captain,  A.  J.  Plummer,  ana  Wm 
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Eeed,  were  killed    S.  Cammett  and  R  Wyer,  Jr^  thougli  wounded,  aliiMMt 
miraculously  escaped. 

Amidst  these  events  we  will  pause  to  notice  the  death  of  the  great  Chok- 
taw  chie^  Musha^latubee.  He  died  at  the  agency  in  Arkansafl,  Septembv 
the  30tb,  of  small-pox.  He  had  led  his  warriors  against  the  Creeka,  under 
Jackson,  during  the  war  of  1812. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  Adj.  Gen.  R.  Jones  issued  orders  for  the  ra- 
assembling  of  such  officers  and  others,  in  Florida  and  the  Cherokee  couimy, 
as  had  been  detached  to  tlie  north-west,  or  elsewhere,  to  be  ready  for  actiTa 
service.  On  the  11th,  as  Capt.  RowelPs  company  of  Florida  volunteen^ 
about  16,  were  scouting  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oscilla,  they  fisdl  upon  a  camp 
of  Indians  under  Tigertail.  Most  of  them  escape  on  ponies,  but  two  womeo 
were  killed. 

We  meet  with  very  little  of  importance  until  the  close  of  this  year.  Od 
the  28th  December  an  attack  was  made  on  Camp  Forbes,  b^  a  small  party 
of  Indians,  but  they  were  obliged  to  retire,  leaving  two  of  their  number  dead 
behind.  The  next  morning  Lieut  Thomas  went  in  pursuit  of  the  party,  and 
came  up  with  them  on  the  Chattahoochee;  here  again  they  were  disperMd 
with  loss,  but  how  great  is  not  mentioned.  On  the  4th  of  January,  1839^ 
some  citizens  of  Magnolia,  learning  that  Indians  were  in  their  neigbborbood, 
searched  them  out,  and  killed  the  whole  party,  six  ui  number.  O^iL  L  J. 
Beall,  scouting  with  a  company  of  dragoons  near  Abapopka  Lake,  captured 
16  Indians,  of  which  number  but  two  were  men.  The  two  men  were  near 
relations  of  Wild  Cat  and  Sam  Jones.  The  latter  had  fftven  out  word  thiC 
he  would  hang  any  Indian  who  should  attempt  to  surrender. 

A  party  of  10  or  12  Indians  went  within  alK>ut  12  miles  of  TallahaBsee,  and 
cut  off  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Pendarvis;  killing  him,  his  wife,  and  two  chikln& 
This  was  on  the  15th  of  February,  and  on  the  18th  they  cut  off  the  fomily  of 
a  Mr.  White,  four  miles  nearer  the  same  place.  Here  they  killed  two  petaon^ 
and  desperately  wounded  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White.  On  the  Thursday  ptetkim^ 
the  same,  or  perhaps  another  party  of  Indians  attacked  the  hocLse  of  t  Mr* 
Stokens,  of  Jelierson  county,  and  though  the  family  escaped,  they  plandind 
it  of  1,000  dollars  in  bank  notes,  and  burnt  it 

On  the  23d  of  February,  about  15  or  20  Indians  attack  three  wagons  on  tlit 
Magnolia  road,  loaded  with  provisions  for  Camp  Wacasa,  and  about  9  miles 
from  that  place.  Four  persons  were  killed.  As  Capt  S.  L.  Russell  was 
ascending  the  Miami  River,  in  open  boats,  from  Fort  Dallas,  with  a  part  af 
his  men,  they  were  fired  on  by  Indians  concealed,  and  Capt.  Russell  is  killed^ 
and  Major  Noel  is  mortally  wounded.  This  was  on  the  last  day  of  Febraary, 
viz.,  the  28th. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  the  Indians  which  had  been  collected  at  St  Augos- 
tine  were  shipped  for  the  west  There  were  250  in  all,  65  of  whom  were 
men.  At  this  time  went  the  long  noted  negro  chief^  Ahraham,  Yet  murders 
continued  to  be  every  where  committed.  On  the  8th,  the  house  of  Edraaod 
Gray,  in  Jefferson  county,  9  miles  from  Monticello,  is  beset,  Mr.  €^y  and 
two  children  killed  and  one  badly  wounded,  and  the  house  burned. 

In  pursuing  his  business  of  scoutinir,  Capt  Rowell  came  upon  50  or  CO 
Indians  near  Patterson'8  Hommock,  5  miles  east  of  the  Oscilla.  They  engued 
him,  and  obliged  him  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  two  killed  and  two  womMKd. 
This  happened  on  the  18th  of  March,  and  on  the  dd  of  April  some  10  or  15 
Indians  went  to  the  residence  of  Capt  Scott,  in  Jefferson  county,  about  two 
miles  from  Bailey's  mills,  where  they  killed  one  person  and  wounded  two  or 
three  more.  About  the  same  time  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Rollins  is  attacked  at 
the  head  of  the  St  Mary's,  on  the  edge  of  the  Okefeenoke  Swamp.  lfa& 
Rollins  was  killed,  and  he  made  a  very  narrow  escape. 

Meanwhile  Gen.  Macomb  had  been  appointed  commander-m-chief  of  the 
army  in  Florida,  and  on  the  5th  of  April  he  arrived  at  its  head-quarters  on 
Black  Creek.  His  main  instructions  appear  to  have  been,  to  pacify  the  In- 
dians again,  until  the  return  of  anotner  season  for  campaigning.  But  his 
prospects  were  discouraging,  for  ^  they  were  dividing  themselves  into  small 
parties,  penetrating  the  settlements,  committing  some  murders^  and  firisr 
trom  their  coverts  on  the  expresses  and  passengers  going  from  post  to  post* 
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And  it  was  believed  that  no  comtnuuication  could  be  opened  with  them. 
However  thegeneral  was  detenninod  to  make  the  attempt,  and  finding  some 
prisonere  at  CSirv'a  Ferry,  lie  treated  them  kindly  for  a  while,  then  set  them 
at  liberty,  with  the  request  that  thoy  would  proceed  to  the  hostilcs  and  uivite 
them  to  a  parley.  At  or  about  the  same  time  Gen.  Tuylor  sent  out  some  of 
**  his  Indians,  in  whose  sincerity  and  honesty  he  had  great  confidence ; "  but 
these  joined  the  enemy  and  never  returned,  and  the  prisoners  returned  afker 
some  time,  and  said  they  couhl  not  find  their  people.  In  the  mean  time, 
on  the  22  Ai>nl,  about  100  Talhihassics,  under  the  chief  Nea  Stoco  Matla, 
inarched  to  Tampa  in  the  night,  and  forced  awuy  about  30  of  their  country- 
men, who  were  waiting  there  to  be  8hip|>ed  to  the  west. 

At  length,  on  the  17th  of  May,  the  general  got  a  nnml)or  of  chiefs  together, 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  by  the  negotiation  of  Col.  Harney, 
and  an  amicable  arrangement  was  made,  by  which  they  were  to  remain  m 
the  country  for  the  present,  or  until  they  could  be  assured  of  the  prosperous 
condition  of  their  friends  who  had  emigrated.    The  general  then  lef\  Florida. 

On  the  3  May,  five  persons  were  killed  on  the  Santa  Fee.  On  the  same 
day  Lieut.  Hulbert  and  a  man  named  O'Driscoll  were  killed  at  Fourteen- 
mile  Creek.  The  express  rider  between  Fort  Frank  Brooke  and  Fort  An- 
drews not  arriving  as  usual,  Lieut  Hulbert  went  out  with  ten  men  to  learn 
the  cause.  Being  in  advance  of  his  men,  he  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was  thus 
cut  ofE    He  belonged  to  New  York,  and  had  graduated  at  West  Point 

About  sunset  ou  the  28  May,  a  body  of  Indians  surround  the  dwellinff  of 
Mr.  James  Osteen,  of  Allinitor,  shoot  him  near  his  stable,  badiv  wound  a  Mr. 
Dell,  and  also  a  sister  of  Mr.  Osteen.  Mrs.  Osteen  and  her  children  escape 
to  the  nearest  house.  These  and  numerous  other  equally  horrid  affairs  hap- 
pening immediately  afler  the  treaty  just  made,  destroyed  all  confidence  in  its 
utility.  The  people  of  Florida  declared  they  would  take  the  management  of 
the  war  into  tneir  own  hands,  and  early  in  June  the  government  of  the  terri- 
tory offered  a  reward  of  200  dollars  for  every  Indian  killed  or  taken.  And 
toon  after,  Tigertail,  the  chief  of  the  Tallahassies,  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  the  treaty  made  between  Gen.  Macomb  and  Chitto  fustenuggee 
null  and  void.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  two  principal  chiefs  of  the  Semi- 
noles,  Tigertail  and  Sam  Jones,  had  any  thing  to  do  with  Gen.  Macomb*B 
treaty. 

On  tlie  13  July,  between  0  and  10  at  night,  a  small  party  of  Indians  at- 
tack the  family  of  Mr.  G.  Chairs,  10  miles  from  Tallahassee,  and  kill  Mrs. 
Chairs  and  two  children.  On  the  23d,  CoL  Harney  was  attacked  on  the  Co- 
looshatchie  or  Synebal  River,  and  had  13  out  of  18  of  his  men  killed.  The 
colonel  had  gone  to  this  i)lace  to  establish  a  trading  house,  agreeably  to  the 
treaty  made  at  Fort  King  between  some  of  the  Seminoles  and  Gen.  Macomb, 
before  spoken  ofl  Thus  that  tn^aty  (which  was  only  verbal)  was  eitlier  made 
on  the  part  of  tlie  Indians  to  deceive  the  general,  or  some  Indians  made  it 
without  any  authority  from  their  nation  ;  the  latter  was  doubtless  the  fact 

When  the  news  of  Col.  Harney's  surprise  reached  Fort  Mellon,  on  the  3lBt, 
some  50  Indians,  who  had  come  into  that  neighborhood,  were  alarmed  for 
their  safety,  and  fled ;  but  soon  afler,  about  45  of  them  came  in  to  talk  with 
Lieut  Hanson,  and  were  surrounded  and  taken ;  two  men,  in  attempting  to 
escape,  were  shot  down  and  killed.  About  this  time,  as  a  company  of  sol- 
diers were  buUding  a  bridge  in  Middle  Florida,  about  two  miles  from  a  post 
on  the  Suanee,  they  were  surprised  by  the  Indians,  and  6  of  their  number 
killed.  At  Fort  Wneclock,  two  or  three  soldiers  are  killed  while  batliing  in 
Oruiffe  Lake.  On  the  27  September,  a  party  fall  upon  the  family  of  a  mr. 
Bunch,  on  the  WakuUa,  murder  Mrs.  Bunch  and  one  child,  and  bum  the 
house.    Mr.  Whitaker,  a  near  neighbor,  is  severely  wounded. 

Early  in  October,  it  was  announced  that  7,000  regular  troops  were  to  be 
■ent  to  Florida,  and  that  Gen.  Taylor  had  been  authorized  to  send  to  Cuba 
fyr  a  large  number  of  bloodhounds,  to  enable  them  to  scent  out  the  Indiana 
When  it  was  known  throughout  the  country  that  dogs  were  to  be  employed 
against  them,  there  was  a  general  burst  of  indignation ;  but  though  it  is  a  liict 
that  the  dogs  were  procured  and  brought  to  Florida,  with  Spaniards  to  di- 
rect them,  yet  we  believe  they  entirely  wiled  in  the  experiment ;  there  being 
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but  here  and  there  a  solitary  instaDce  of  their  performing  the  sernee  Ar 
which  they  were  intended.  If  the  originators  of  this  dog-scheme  had  in  ticw 
the  destruction  of  the  hidians  in  the  manner  they  were  destroyBd  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Ck>lumbus,  they  deserve  not  the  rights  of  humanity,  but  abouH 
rather  be  hunted  out  of  society  by  beasts  as  savage  as  themselTea,  if  such 
could  be  found.  How  much  was  effected  by  the  hounds,  it  is  difficuh  to  teU, 
for  long  before  their  arrival  in  the  country,  the  editors  of  papers  in  that  re 
gion  hmi  probably  cimcluded  upon  what  course  they  would  pursue,  when 
qfficicd  accounts  from  dogs  should  be  offered  for  publication ;  but  occasionally 
a  reckless  fellow  dropped  a  paragraph  like  the  following:  ** The  Cuba  dop 
liuve  proved  quite  beneficial.  They  caught  five  Indians  the  other  day,  m 
Middle  Florida,  handsomely."  In  March,  (1840,)  ''Col.  Twiggs  pmde  a  15 
days'  scout  up  the  St  Johns  River  with  the  bloodhounds.  Ou  his  return,  it 
was  stated  that  they  wart  found  to  be  perfedbf  utdess ;  all  attempts  to  induce 
them  to  take  the  trail  of  tne  Indians  proving  unsuccessiuL  These  and  other 
trials  are  evidences  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  all  further  anxiety  on  the  pait 
of  the  northern  sentimentalists."  From  such  statements^we  are  left  to  make 
up  such  accounts  as  we  may,  of  what  was  eflfected  by  the  Uoodhoirads 
They  will  be  noticed  in  the  order  of  time  as  we  proceecL 

During  this  expedition,  two  Indians  were  discovered  in  a  boot  and  shot; 
one  of  whom  viras  said  to  be  a  brother  of  Sam  Jones. 

On  the  19  October,  a  party  of  dragoons  were  fired  upon  while  crossiD^  the 
Oscilla,  and  had  7  of  their  number  killed.  Some  Indians,  pretending  fineod- 
ship,  had  encamped  about  two  miles  fix>m  the  fort,  on  New  River ;  and  bav* 
ing  become  fomUiar  with  the  soldiers,  invited  them  all  to  a  dance,  which  they 
were  to  have  on  the  night  of  the  S^  September;  but  three,  howerer,  hadtM 
temerity  to  go,  and  the;^  were  all  killed.  It  was  Bupp<»ed  they  intended,  or 
were  in  hopes  of  drawing  out  the  whole  garrison,  which  if  they  had,  their 
ftte  would  have  been  the  same.  This  was  biit  a  retaliation.  A  bagpfs- 
wagon  passing  between  Micanop^  and  Fort  Wheelock,  with  an  eaeort  of 
■even  men,  was  taken  by  the  Indians  on  the  3  November ;  the  driver  was 
ibortally  wounded,  and  another  man  severely ;  killing  and  wounding  sonis  6 
or  7  mules  and  horses ;  50  Indians  were  said  to  have  done  this  miseluef ;  but 
if  there  had  been  half  that  number,  it  b  exceeding  doubtful  whether  eilhw 
of  the  seven  men  would  have  escaped. 

The  climate,  as  well  as  the  Seminoles,  continued  to  do  its  work  aba  On 
the  5  November,  Lieut  Rodney  died  at  St  Augustine,  and  the  next  day, 
Quartermaster  M'Crabb  died  at  the  same  place. 

On  the  9  November,  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Johnson  was  attacked,  on  the 
Oscilla,  in  which  four  negroes  and  one  white  boy  were  killed.  Four  davs 
affer,  a  party  took  Alfred  Oliver's  house,  on  the  Ocloknee,  13  miles  to  toe 
westwara  of  Tallahassee,  and  killed  his  son.  On  the  25th,  as  CapL  Searle  is 
fnroceeding  in  a  carriage  from  St  Augustine  to  Picolata,  he  was  fired  upon, 
when  about  6  miles  out,  and  mortally  wounded ;  a  young  man,  a  Colander, 
who  was  riding  on  horseback  behind  him,  was  killed  upon  the  spot  On  the 
same  day,  a  Mr.  Weedman,  with  his  son,  proceeded  to  visit  his  fann,  three 
and  a  half^  miles  only  from  St  AugustLne,  on  the  same  road.  It  was  the  first 
time  he  had  made  the  attempt  since  the  war  began,  and  by  it  he  now  lost  his 
life,  being  shot  dead  by  some  concealed  Indians;  and  his  son  was  badly 
wounded. 

During  this  month.  Gov.  Call,  with  some  300  or  900  men,  scoured  Middle 
Florida,  and  <*  drove  up  all  the  Indians  "  in  their  Imes  of  march.  They  pn- 
siuned  they  would  not  *< light  down  again'*  for  some  time.  However,  m  a 
few  days  after,  the  house  of^Maj.  J.  S.  Taylor,  about  6  miles  from  Montieelk^ 
vras  burnt  down,  but  the  family  escaped.  This  act  was  laid  to  the  Indiaai^ 
and  we  cannot  undertake  to  say  they  did  not  do  it,  for  they  certainly  were 
the  po68es8(»B  of  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

KTKIfTS    OF    THE   TEAR   1840. 

A  train  of  wagons  taken — Lieut.  Whedq^n  kUled — Don  exploits — Families  destroyed — 
Defeat  of  Capt.  Rains — LieiU.  Sandersons  defeat — Col.  RUeys  txploit^Cci. 
Greens — Col.  tlarney's — .i  company  of  players  attacked — Cow  Creek  skirmish — 
Indian  Keif  destroyed — Lieut.  Arthurs  ixploit — Elcvta  families  destroyed-^ 
Capt.  Beull  s  fight — Lieut.  Hansons  buttle — Indian  hanurd — PacifiaUion  attempted 
ikruuigh  a  deputation  of  Hcminoles  from  Arliansas — It  fails — ff'hitcs  taken  in  au^ 
ing  Indians — WUd  Cat's  exploit — Sad  accident — Lieut.  Judd  ambushed — Fort  Ham^ 
son  burnt — Col.  Harney's  voyage  to  the  Eeerglades — Hangs  nine  Indians — Th» 
chief  Chiakika  killed — Fort  Walker  attacked — Capt.  Davidson  dies — Lieut.  Sher- 
wood's ambush,  and  death  of  Mrs.  Mohtgomeby. 

"  You  ploufh  the  Indian*!  grave ;  you  till  hit  land — 
fi  there  no  blood,  whito  man,  upon  your  hand  ? 
Recall  the  time  when  firnt  your  fuihert  epread 
Upon  th<>«e  icy  «iior<-s  their  wintry  bed ; — 
When,  |H>werleM  eiile*  on  the  dujort  lea, 
Their  only  strength— the  ipirit  to  be  free.** 

Wb  have  now  arriTed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1840.  On  the  finit  day 
of  February  of  this  year,  a  detachment  of  men,  sent  in  pursuit  of  desertersi 
were  fired  on  near  Fort  Brooke,  by  which  three  of  the  detachment  were 
wounded.  A  sergeant,  whose  horse  was  shot  from  under  him,  was  supposed 
to  have  been  killed.  Four  days  after,  some  10  or  15  Indians  captured  a  train 
of  12  wagons,  about  10  miles  from  Gary's  Ferry,  as  they  were  returning  to 
that  place  with  provisions  and  stores  Irom  the  interior.    They  killed  one 

ui,  and  wounded  four  or  five  mules,  and  made  oil*  with  the  property. 

On  the  22  February,  as  Lieut  Whedan,  vnth  a  detachment  of  volunteers, 

IS  in  pursuit  of  Indians  upon  a  fresh  trail  near  the  Calico  Hills,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Ma^olic.  he  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was  killed;  his  men  ran  away 
and  left  him  to  the  Indians. 

About  a  montii  after,  namely,  March  16,  the  Indians  made  a  spirited  at- 
tempt to  add  to  their  stock  of  provisions.  They  attacked  another  train  of 
wagons  on  its  way  from  Post  No.  2  to  Micanopy,  killed  three  men  and 
wounded  others ;  but  ibund  no  booty,  as  the  wagons  were  only  ffoing  after 
■tores.  This  >vas  done  in  spite  of  what  a  company  of  soldiers  could  do,  who 
were  present  as  an  escort.  But  a  few  days  previous,  (March  8th,)  two  men 
•re  killed  between  ^  Oiarles  Old  Town "  and  Micanopy ;  and,  on  the  10th, 
m  Methodist  minister,  named  M'Kea,  was  killed  at  "•  Suggs  Old  Place,**  between 
Wahcahota  and  Micanopy.  On  the  26  March,  some  Indians  crawled  up 
within  200  yards  of  the  pickets  at  Fort  King,  and  killed  two  Boldier& 

About  the  beginning  of  March,  somewhere  in  Middle  Florida,  two  blood- 
hounds captured  an  Indian;  one  seized  him  by  the  throat,  while  the  whites 
came  up  and  took  liun.  He  was  greatly  terrified,  and  pointed  out  where 
others  might  be  found;  and  soon  ailer  tliey  captured  four  more.  On  13 
March,  nine  dogs  were  announced  as  having  arrived  at  Gary's  Ferry,  and 
that  they  were  to  be  employed  by  Col.  Twiggs,  of  the  2d  dragoons,  on  a  con- 
templated  ex|>edition  to  the  Ocklawaha.  The  officers  under  whom  they  were 
to  ierve,  were  probal)Iy  desirous  to  know  how  much  they  might  depend  upon 
them,  and,  therefore,  on  the  next  Sunday,  made  the  following  experiment  in 
tibeir  tactics.  An  Indian  prisoner  was  sent  out,  (without  the  uiowledge  of  the 
dosB,)  with  orders  to  climb  a  tree  at  some  five  miles'  distance!  He  did  so ; 
and  the  hounds  were  put  upon  his  trail.  The  dog  ocmtoui,  or  leader,  went 
directly  to  the  tree,  ana  attempted  to  climb  it,  and  had  actually  got  up  aix 
ftet,  when  the  others  arrived.  Such  was  the  report  of  the  affiur;  whkli  re< 
Dort,  whether  from  the  nrincipal  officer  under  whose  eonduct  it  wia  pep* 
ftrnied,  or  from  the  chief^  leader  of  the  dogs,  we  are  immformed. 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  a  smaU  band  of  Indians  attacked  m  guard  qi  aiK 
men,  who  were  conToying  a  wagon  from  Fort  Fanning  to  Oeaanan^  Bejn 
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The  officer  commandinff  was  badly  wounded ;  but  the  figlit  was  eontianed 
several  hours,  until  all  ueir  ammunition  was  spent,  when  they  charged  tba 
Indians,  and  made  good  their  retreat  The  attacking  party  lost  one  mta  and 
<<abig  negro." 

About  the  same  time,  the  family  of  a  Mr.  liTLane,  on  the  Togolee,  was  ss» 
saulted,  and  Mrs.  M'Lane  and  three  of  her  children  were  barbarotuly  mnr- 
dered.    About  8  miles  from  Blount's  Town,  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Lamb  was 
destroyed ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  three  others  met  the  same  fttat 
On  the  28  April,  as  Capt  Rains  was  returning  from  a  scout,  with  18  men,  he 
was  fired  upon  from  an  ambush  bv  a  large  bmly  of  Indians,  within  two  nulas 
of  Fort  King,  and  had  4  men  killed,  and  5  wounded ;  amons  the  latter  was 
the  captain,  severely.    The  whites  reported  that  they  killed  three  of  the  In- 
dians.   From  another  source,  the  afiair  of  CapL  Rains  is  related  as  follows  >— 
Some  of  his  men  had  been  lately  killed  by  the  Indians,  ^  as  they  left  the  nr- 
rison  "  of  Fort  King,  and  he  was  determined  to  show  them  the  same  kind  of 
play ;  accordingly,  he  placed  some  shells  under  a  blanket,  within  hearing  dis- 
tance, and  in  die  night  he  heard  an  explosion.    Next  morning,  he  took  18 
men,  and  marched  to  the  place  where  the  shells  had  been  deposited.   Hs 
found  no  Indians,  either  dead  or  alive,  but  traces  of  blood,  pony  tracks,  and 
fi^agments  of  garments.    While  examining  these,  all  at  once  the  Indians  nm 
up,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  ^ound,  and  nearly  surrounded  him  and  his  litlfe 
band ;  the  terrible  Halec  Tust^nuooe  was  at  their  head,  and  with  the  dkmI 
deafeninff  yells  rushed  to  the  fight    The  whites  charged,  and  the  IndisBS 
took  to  the  trees,  and  thus  prolonffed  the  battle.    At  length,  Halec,  after  des- 
perately wounding  Capt  Kaius,  fell  himself,  and  was  borne  off  hy  his  wv* 
rior&    The  captain  would  doubtless  have  been  despatched  by  the  mighty  am 
of  the  chief^  had  not  Sere.  Jackson,  too,  badly  wounded,  rushed  to  his  resew^ 
and  shot  Tustenugge.    At  this  stage  of  affiiirs,  the  fight  seems  to  have  ended, 
and,  as  usual,  the  whites  hastened  away  to  report  a  victory^     They  isted  ths 
Indians  at  93 ;  but  how  they  came  by  this  minute  information,  we  are  not  in- 
formed.   But  their  bravery  and  courage  are,  probably,  far  less  quenioosbls 
than  their  statement  of  the  number  of  meir  equally  brave  enemy.    The  nins 
night,  or  the  next,  some  Indians  went  to  Stanley's  plantation,  within  dms 
mues  of  Nevi'uansville,  where  they  killed  12  hogs,  cut  down  the  fiuit-treai^ 
and  burnt  the  buildings,  by  which  800  bushels  of  com  were  consumed. 

About  the  same  time,  a  volunteer,  named  Sanders,  was  killed,  about  fimr 
miles  from  Newnansville ;  and  another  man,  in  company  with  him,  was 
badly  wounded.  »^ 

On  the  19  May,  as  Lieut  Martin  and  three  other  men  were  proceeding 
firom  Micanopy  to  Wakahoota,  in  charge  of  a  government  wagon,  they  wen 
all  cut  oSi  The  wagoner  e8cai)ed,  and  carrying  the  intelligence  to  Micanopy, 
Lieut  Sanderson  sallied  out  with  17  men,  and  pursued  the  Indians.  He  soon 
fell  in  with  them,  but  was  defeated,  and  himsetf,  with  9  men,  killed,  hesidea 
three  bloodhounds  and  their  keepers ;  four  other  men  were  missing. 

Some  time  in  June,  Col.  Riley  surprised  an  Indian  camp  on  the  OuitUs- 
coochee,  killed  two  warriors,  and  took  a  man,  woman,  and  child,  prisonen. 
The  man  soon  afler  escaped,  and  in  pursuit  of  him,  Capt  Mason  was  acd- 
dentallv  shot  by  his  own  men.  About  tlie  same  time,  CoL  Greene  fell  upon 
a  small  party  of  Indians  in  Middle  Florida,  killed  three,  and  a  white  mu 
with  them.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  Col.  Harney  returned  fimn  a 
long  expedition,  in  which  he  captured  Wild  Cat's  mother  and  daughter,  lib- 
erated a  negro,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  near  two  years,  and  was  the  onh 
survivor  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  wrecked  at  New  Smyrna.  He  also  destroyed 
27  cornfields  of  the  Indians. 

When  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  was  about  to  write  the  history  of  a  sangumaiy 
massacre,  which  happened  at  Durham  in  New  Hampshire,  he  began  with  tfas 
ominous  expression  of  *^ Blowfy  JUhing  at  OysUr  /brer/"  We  £ave  now  to 
record  a  bloody  iragtdy  amonf  trageaians.  A  Mr.  Forbes,  it  appears,  wai 
not  satisfied  with  what  tragedies  he  could  manu&cture  elsewhere,  but  moit 
needs  go  to  that  country  of  tragedies,  Florida,  with  his  theatrical  corp^  m 
though  the  people  there  would  prefer  counterfeit  to  the  r^  ones,  or  iiad  not 
SDOughofboth;  doubtless  the  whites  mudi  prefened  the  former ;  but  not  ao 
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with  the  Indians,  where  they  could  have  a  hand  in  tliem.  This  company  of 
playerB  was  in  two  wagons,  passing  from  Picolata  to  St  Augustine,  on  the  23 
May,  and  when  within  5  or  6  miles  of  the  latter  place,  were  attacked  hy  a 
large  number  of  Indians  under  Wild  Cat,  and  four  of  them  killed.  How 
many  were  in  the  company  we  are  not  told ;  but  Forbes  and  tlio  females 
escaped.  The  Indians,  immediately  after,  surrounded  Fort  Searle,  danced 
about  it  in  defiance,  and  dared  the  soldiers  to  come  out  and  fight ;  but  the 
ffarrison  was  too  weak  to  make  a  sortie.  We  have  to  close  the  relation  of 
this  tragedy  with  a  comedy.  The  Indians  had  found  time,  before  api>earinff 
at  Fort  Searle,  to  dress  themselves  in  such  of  the  actors'  clothes  as  they  had 
taken.  Wild  Cat  had  got  on  the  turban  of  Othello ;  and  others  had  sashes 
and  spangles,  which  tlicy  took  care  to  display  to  advantage.  Wild  Cat 
showed  a  rich  velvet  dress  to  some  negroes  who  afterwards  came  in,  and  told 
them  be  would  not  take  a  hundred  head  of  cattle  for  it 

At  Cow  Creek  Hommock,  near  Fort  White,  there  was  a  skirmish,  on  the 
12  July,  between  Ser^.  Zeigler  and  three  or  four  men,  and  21  Indians.  A 
corporal  and  two  soldiers  were  killed,  and  the  others  were  wounded. 

On  the  7  August,  there  happened  a  most  horrid  massacre  at  Indian  Key. 
Six  persons  were  killed  by  the  Indians  in  their  barbarous  manner ;  among 
whom  was  Dr.  Henrv  Perrine,  formerly  of  Connecticut,  a  scientific  gentle- 
man, who*  had  located  himself  there  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  some  rare 
plants  which  he  had  obtained  in  South  America,  while  residing  there  as  con- 
suL  There  were  upon  Indian  Key,  at  tiic  time  of  this  massacre,  44  people, 
•n  of  whom  had  the  good  fortune  to  esc>ape,  except  the  six  before  named. 
All  the  houses  were  burned  except  one.  The  number  of  Indians  was  said  to 
be  100  or  150. 

On  the  10  August,  word  was  brought  to  Fort  Barkcc,  that  an  encampment 
of  Indians  was  discovered,  about  seven  miles  fVom  thence,  on  the  road  to 
Fort  Mitchell.  Lieut  B.  II.  Arthur  immediately  marched  out,  with  ^  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers,"  to  surprise  them.  The  object  was  eftected  ;  two  Indians 
were  killed,  one  wounded,  and  3  rifles  takeiL  E^ly  in  the  morning  uf  the 
■ame  dav,  the  house  of  Mr.  Wyley  Joues,  on  the  Econfino,  about  6  miles 
north  of*^  the  St  Joseph's,  was  attacked  and  burnt ;  the  Indians  shot  Mrs. 
Jones  and  one  of  her  children  ;  a  little  daughter  of  13  conveyed  away  four  of 
her  younger  brothers  and  sisters  to  a  Bate  place,  and  then  returned  to  see 
what  had  become  of  her  mother.  She  found  her  only  time  enough  to  see 
her  expire !  and  then  made  a  second  esca}>e ! 

About  the  middle  of  August,  eleven  families  are  said  to  have  been  broken 
up,  on  the  Suanee  River,  and  a  great  number  of  peojile  killed.  Among  them 
was  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Courcy.  He  was  from  home  at  the  time,  and  on  his 
return,  found  his  wife  and  six  children  murdered,  and  left  in  the  most  bar- 
barous manner,  here  and  there  lying  about  the  fields  where  they  felL  Of 
Mr.  Howell's  fiunily,  his  wife  and  one  child  were  killed,  and  three  other  chil- 
dren escaped.  A  Mrs.  Green  and  one  cliild  were  also  murdered.  A  Mrs. 
Patrick  was  shot  in  her  house  while  preparing  a  bed  for  her  children !  Mr. 
Thomas  Davis  and  two  children,  and  Mr.  Patrick's  daughter,  all  murdered. 

On  the  4  September,  as  Capt  B.  L.  Beall,  with  10  or  12  men,  was  upon  a 
•eout,  he  came  suddenly  upon  about  30  Indians,  who  all  escaped  but  four ; 
the  rest  secured  themselves  in  a  swamp  on  Wacoosasa  River.  One  of  the 
prisoners  was  said  to  be  Holatoochee,  a  sub-chief  of  the  Mikasaukie&  With 
these  prisoners  several  guns  were  taken  ^  in  good  order,^  and  **  a  large  deer- 


full  of  honey." 

But  two  days  after,  Lieut  W.  K.  Hanson  had  a  smart  battle  with  some 
Seminoles,  near  Fort  Wekahoota.  Word  being  brought  to  the  .leutenant 
then  at  that  post,  that  Indians  were  in  the  vicinity,  he  immediately  marched 
out  with  35  regulars ;  and  when  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  fort,  was  fired 
upon  fVom  a  gloomy  hommock,  which  obliged  him  to  retreat  about  300  yarda 
to  an  open  wood,  closely  pursued  by  the  Indians.  Here  he  maile  a  stand, 
and  continued  the  fight  about  half  an  hour,  at  which  time  the  Indians,  to  de- 
eoy  him,  retreated  again  to  the  hommock ;  but  Lieut  Hanson,  having  now 
life  of  bis  men  killed  and  wounded,  concluded  to  retreat  while  he  was  at  lib- 
eHy  to  do  sa    The  firing  had  brought  out  a  reeuforcement  under  Capt  Uaw- 
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kins,  who  not  lon^  af\cr  clmrgcd  the  boramock,  but  he  found  no 
The  number  of  Indians  supi>osed  to  have  fought  m  this  skirmish,  ms  itelied 
to  be  60.  On  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  the  same  Indians,  it  is  said^kiOed 
and  horribly  mutilated  a  young  man  named  Geiger ;  bis  head  was  seyered 
and  carried  oflfl 

On  tlie  7  September,  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Dorsey  is  plundered  and  burnt  ^ 
fortunately,  he  liad  lately  removed  his  family  to  AlatMuna.  About  ten  daji 
ahcr,  Lieut  Saunders,  scouting  with  a  parr^  of  dragoons  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Fort  Mellon,  captured  a  single  Indian.  This  brave  company  first  shot  their 
prisoner,  and  afterwards  hung  nim  on  a  tree. 

A  more  pacific  policy,  on  Uie  part  of  tlic  government,  had  been  instigated, 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  i)assed  umieeded,  by  the  public  expression ;  and,  con- 
sequently, Gen.  Armistead  was  directed  to  act  on  the  protective  system ;  at 
the  same  time,  to  endeavor  by  every  possible  means  to  influence  the  Semi- 
noles  to  go  quietly  from  the  land  of  their  fathers.  More  efiectually  to  carry 
these  views  into  effect,  a  deputation  of  their  countrymen  had  been  sent  for, 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  treated  with  to  visit  Florida,  and  intercede  with 
their  friends  and  brothers  to  give  up  the  country,  and  end  the  controvcfsjr. 
Accordingly,  this  proposition  was  acceded  to ;  and  fourteen  chiefs  and  otben 
left  Arkansas  on  this  embassy,  and  arrived  at  Tampa,  in  Florida,  on  the  3 
November.  They  came  prepared  to  assure  their  countrymen  that  they  woold 
be  far  better  off  in  Arkansas ;  and  as  they  had  been  known  to  have  been 
exceedingly  opposed  to  emigration,  and  had  been  forced  away  from  Florida 
themselves,  great  reliance  was  placed  upon  their  endeavors  to  end  the  trou- 
bles. And  to  satisfy  the  whites  of  their  good  intentions,  they  led  all  thev 
wives  and  children  behind.  Among  them  were  the  noted  chiefs,  Aujoatoi, 
HoLAToocuEE,  and  Micanopt  ;  and  on  tlie  morning  of  the  3d,  they  com- 
menced their  march  of  100  miles  for  Fort  King,  where  they  were  to  have  an 
interview  with  some  of  the  hostile  chiefs. 

The  deputation  arrived  at  Fort  King  in  about  4  days,  viz.,  on  the  Gtfa,  and 
Gen.  Armistead  on  the  7th.  Ever}*  effort  was  now  made  to  discuss  matten 
with  freedom ;  and  If  alec  Tustenuggc,  Tiger- tail,  and  many  othen,  ncrc 
waiting  in  the  woods,  not  far  ofC,  when  the  before«named  functionaries  ar- 
rived. Sundry  conferences  and  talks  were  had  during  the  fbUowing  six  dam; 
but  what  was  said  and  done  we  are  not  infonned ;  though,  judging  from  wLat 
happened  immediately  afler,  it  could  not  have  been  very  satisfactory  to  the 
Indians,  whatever  they  may  have  pretended ;  for,  on  the  night  of  the  14  No- 
vember, they  all  took  le^vc  ven'  unceremoniously,  and  retu^d  into  their  old 
fiistnesses,  as  was  conjectured,  for  they  said  nothmg  about  that,  nor  did  the 
whites  have  an  opportunity  of  guessing  where  they  had  gone  until  the  neit 
morning.  At  tliis  conduct  of  the  hostiles,  those  from  Arkansas  expieeaed 
themselves  ^  utterly  astonished.^  As  soon  as  the  general  was  informed  of 
the  .escape  of  tlie  Indians,  which  was  *<  early  the  next  morning,"  be  wrote  to 
the  secretary  of  war,  Mr.  Poinsett,  in  the  foUowing  desponding  strain:— 
*^  Thus  have  ended  all  our  well-grounded  hopes  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  ekwe 
by  pacific  measures ;  confident  in  the  resources  of  the  country,  the  enenn 
will  hold  out  to  the  last,  and  can  never  be  induced  to  come  in  again.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Indians,  orders  were  transmitted  to  com- 
manders of  regiments,  to  put  their  troops  in  motion ;  and  before  this  reaches 
you,  they  will  be  scouting  m  every  direction." 

Notwitlistanding  these  efforts  at  peace-making  on  the  part  of  the  wfaitet, 
hostilities  did  not  entirely  cease  on  the  side  of  the  Indians.  On  the  17  .Or- 
tober,  a  party  went  to  Col.  Gamble's  plantation,  at  Welaune,  in  JeflferroD 
coun^',  where  they  fired  upon  and  wounded  a  negro  man,  and  took  a  woman, 
with  whom  they  niade  off;  but,  in  their  flight,  meeting  with  a  company  of 
whites,  they  led  her,  and  she  escaped.  On  the  24th,  some  bloodhounds  led 
a  company  of  soldiers  to  a  house,  in  Middle  Florida,  in  which  three  tduU  men 
were  captured,  charged  with  aiding  and  abetting  the  Indiana. 

At  CoL  Hanson's  plantation,  about  20  Indians  made  quite  a  ^buainesB  op- 
eration,'' on  the  28  October,  which,  widiout  any  otlier  tnttmmce  than  dieir 
own  jpeculiar  tactics,  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very  "^  risky  tranaactioiL' 
Such  18  our  judgment  upon  it,  inasmuch  as  the  place  where  it  was  done 
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only  two  mSti  from  St  AuguBtine.  Although  the^  did  not  succeed  to  the 
extent  of  their  wiahes,  yet  they  took  and  carried  on  all  the  blankets  and  other 
clothing  which  had  been  provided  for  a  **  largo  stock  of  negroes,''  for  tlie  en- 
suing winter ;  and  when  about  to  fire  tlic  buildings,  became  alamicd  by  the 
approach  of  some  neighboring  whites,  whom  a  negro  had  uifonned  of  what 
was  going  on,  and  fled  witliout  doing  further  mischief  They  had  intended 
to  have;  carried  off  all  the  slaves,  but  were  prevented  by  tliis  circumstance. 
Wild  Cat  is  said  to  liave  led  the  Indians  in  this  expedition. 

People  flocked  in  and  garrisoned  the  place,  and  watched  all  night  for  the 
return  of  the  Indians,  who  doubtless  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  repeat- 
ing their  visit.  Tliis  led  to  one  of  tiiuse  melancholy  events,  accounts  of 
many  of  which  are  already  upon  our  records.  The  news  of  the  descent  upon 
Col.  ilanson's  farm  was  carried  immediately  to  Picolata,  which  caused  Lieut. 
Graham  to  march  with  a  small  force  for  that  place,  hoping  to  surprise  the 
Indians  there,  or  in  its  vicinity.  Accordingly,  he  approached  it  with  grefit 
caution  about  2  o'clock  on  the  moniing  of  the  next  day,  not  knowing  that 
guards  had  been  set  to  receive  tiie  Indians,  should  they  return ;  and,  unfbr-' 
tunately,  being  himself  and  company  taken  for  Indians,  were  fired  upon,  and 
Serg.  Wolcott  was  mortally,  and  Lieut.  Graliam  severely  wounded. 

On  the  same  day,  the  ]>ost  rider  lietween  Forts  Fannmg  and  Macomb  was 
ibund  murdered,  quartered,  and  thrown  into  a  pond. 

Every  day  adds  new  scenes  to  tlie  tragedy.  On  the  1st  day  of  November, 
M  Lieut.  Judd,  with  Mr.  Falany  and  three  dragoons,  was  proceeding  from 
Fort  Searle  for  St.  Augustine,  they  were  fired  upon  when  near  tlie  eight- 
mile^post,  by  Indians  concealed  in  bushes  along  the  road,  by  which  a  sergeant 
and  one  private  were  killed,  and  Mr.  Falany  and  another  private  severely 
wounded.  Lieut  Judd  escaped,  as  it  were,  by  a  miracle.  He  rode  with  the 
wounded  soldier  till  he  fell  from  his  horse,  tJien  dismounting,  dragged  him 
from  the  path,  and  the  Indians  being  just  upon  him,  concealed  lumself  in 
the  bushes  until  they  gave  up  the  chase. 

About  the  same  time  Col.  Ilaniey  captured  12  Indians  (women  and  chil- 
dren) near  Fort  Reid,  on  the  St  John's,  lie  found  them  in  possession  of  50 
Uankets,  mostly  new,  pieces  of  calico,  &c.,  supposed  to  have  been  taken 
ftom  Indian  Key,  when  it  was  destroyed  in  August  last 

Fort  Hanson,  15  miles  from  Sl  Augustine,  was  abandoned  about  the  5 
November,  and  in  two  or  tlu^e  hours  after  was  burnt  by  the  Indians. 

Early  in  December,  Col.  Harney,  as  much  now  the  terror  of  the  Seminoles 
as  Col.  Church  was  to  the  Wampauoags,  or  Daniel  Boone  to  the  Kikapooa, 
undertakes  an  expedition  into  tm;  everglades.  These  much  heard  or  and 
little  known  retreats  extend  over  perhaps  100  square  miles.  They  are  an 
expense  of  shoal  water,  var>'ing  in  deptii  from  one  to  five  feet,  dotted  with 
innumerable  low  and  flat  islands,  generally  covered  with  trees  or  shrube. 
Much  of  the  water  is  shaded  by  an  almost  impenetrable  saw-grass,  as  high 
as  a  man's  head,  but  the  little  channels  in  every  direction  are  fi*ee  from  it 
It  had  been  long  supposed,  that  upon  the  islands  in  some  part  of  this  district 
the  Indians  had  their  head-quarters,  from  whence  they  had  issued  upon  their 
destructive  expeditions.  Tliis  suspicion  amounted  to  a  certainty  a  little  be- 
fore this,  from  the  testimony  of  a  negro  named  John,  who  had  escaped  from 
a  clan  in  that  region  and  come  in  at  Cupe  Florida.  He  had  been  with  the 
Indians  since  18^&,  at  which  time  he  was  captured  by  them  from  Dr.  Grew. 
Therefore  it  was  determined  by  Col.  Hurney  to  take  John  as  a  guide,  and 
endeavor  to  strike  an  cfloctual  blow  upon  them  in  their  own  fastness.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  90  men  in  bouts,  he  set  out  to  traverse  that  monotonous 
world,  the  everglades.  John  faithfully  ]>erformed  his  promise,  and  led  the 
armament  directly  to  the  island  where  the  Indians  were,  which  was  at  once 
aurrounded,  and  !)8  prisoners  taken  and  2  killed.  It  proved  to  be  the  band 
of  Chai-ki-ka,  as  ^ noted  a  rogue"  as  Tatoson  of  old.  He  it  was,  it  is  said, 
who  led  the  party  that  destroyed  Indian  Key,  and  traitorously  massacred  CoL 
Uamey's  men  at  the  Synebal.  As  direct  evidence  of  tlie  fact,  upwards  of 
9^000  dollars'  worth  of  the  goods  taken  from  Dr.  Perrine's  settlement  were 
identified,  and  13  Colt's  rifles  lost  at  the  Synebal  were  found ;  tlierefore,  as 
an  offiet  to  those  afl&irs,  nine  of  the  ^  warriors  "  were  fortliwith  executed  by 
hanging,  and  the  tenth  was  preserved  for  a  future  guide. 
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When  Col.  Harney  came  upon  Chaikika'B  brad,  the  chief  wu  at  a 
distance  from  hiH  people,  chopping  woodland  on  discovering  that  the  fbeuM 
upon  them,  fled  with  ail  his  might  for  the  high  grass.  Several  aoMien 
started  in  pursuit,  but  he  outran  them  all  except  a  priTate  named  BaL 
When  he  found  he  could  not  escape  from  him,  ana  being  unarmed,  he  hai 
about,  and  with  a  smile  of  submission  on  hia  fiice,  threw  up  his  arnoa^  ■ 
token  of  surrender.  This  availed  him  nothing.  Hall  levelled  his  rifle,  which 
sent  a  bullet  through  his  skull  into  his  brains,  and  he  fell  lifeless  into  iht 
water  but  a  little  distance  from  the  shore  of  the  island !  How  like  the  fill 
'of  the  great  Wampanoag  chief!  Col.  Harney  had  one  man  killed  and  fiit 
^v^unded,  of  whom  negro  John,  the  pilot,  was  one. 

.There  was  great  rejoicing  at  the  success  of  Col.  Harney  all  over  Floridt; 
!  md  although  his  summary  vengeance  upon  some  of  the  prisoners  called 
forth  imprecations  from  many,  those  were  drowned  by  the  general  burac  of 
Luprobation ;  but  this  was  damped  in  some  degree  by  the  loss  of  a  veiy 
valuable  and  meritorious  officer,  who  died  immediately  after  the  ezpeditioo 
.Veturned  from  the  everglades.  This  was  CapL  W.  B.  Davidson,  who  died  at 
Indian  Key  on  the  24tL  of  the  same  month,  from  disease  engendered  while 
upon  that  service. 

About  this  time,  or  previous  to  23  December,  Tiger-tail's  son  and  brother, 
with  several  others,  came  in  to  Fort  King  and  surrendered.  The  old  chief 
himself  was  daily  expected  in  also,  but  that  expectation  only  amounted  to  a 
disappointment  Not  long  afler  these  Indians  came  in,  a  party  went  to  Fort 
Walker,  between  Micanopy  and  Newnansville,  where  they  killed  three  negroei 
and  wounded  one  white  woman,  without  being  molested. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29  December,  a  wagon  was  ordered  to  proceed 
fi^m  Fort  Micanopy  to  Fort  Wacahoota,  and  notwithstanding  ^  positive  orden 
had  been  given  by  the  commanding  general,  forbidding  any  escort  from  pael 
to  post  to  consist  of  less  than  30  men,**  but  11  went  on  this  occasion.  Tiiejr 
were  under  the  command  of  Lieuts.  Sherwood  and  Hopson,  and  ^bs  the 
morning  was  fine,  a  Mrs.  Montgomery,  wife  of  Lieut.  Montgomery,  rodeoitf 
with  them."  This  company  had  got  scarcely  three  miles  on  the  way  wbee 
it  fell  into  un  ambush,  and  Mrs.  Montgomery,  Lieut  Sherwood,  a  sei^eaot- 
major,  and  two  privates  were  immediately  killed.  Lieut  Sherwood  and  a  sol- 
dier sacrificed  themselves  to  save  Mrs.  Montgomery,  but  it  availed  her  nothing 
Her  husband  arrived  on  the  ground  soon  after,  but  she  was  dead,  and  a 
soldier  was  lying  by  her  side  in  the  agonies  of  death,  but  had  strength  enoofb 
to  say  to  her  husband,  ^  Lieutenant,  I  fought  for  your  wife  as  long  as  I  coul^' 
and  then  expired !  Mrs.  Mont^mery  was  an  accomplished  lady  from  (Sb- 
cinnati,  and  had  not  been  married  but  about  three  weeks. 

About  the  same  time  two  wagoners  were  killed  on  the  way  from  Pilatb 
to  Fort  Russell.  They  started  in  advance  of  the  escort— Such  are  some  of 
the  most  prominent  events  of  Florida  warfare,  which  brings  our  accoust  of 
it  to  the  close  of  the  year  1840. 
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Honftigt  ofMtaM,  I  mark  yoor  bold  bMriaf, 

Prids  in  mch  imet  wad  •fnmfth  Id  eMh  tern. 

HMfti  of  warm  uopaLM,  and  looli  of  kifh  danofi 

Bom  in  tbo  battlo  and  raarod  in  tfao  alotiB. 

TIm  rod  lorin  lath  and  Um  tbonder'a  drtad  rattle. 

Tha  foak-ffivaa  wave  and  tho  war  trampet'a  bcoatt, 

Tha  din  of  tlia  tampMi,  tlM  yall  of  tba  batila, 

Narm /Mt  fioolad  boaMM  to  dangar  and  daallu— J.  S*  DusB. 


CHAPTER  I 


Ptttktdmn  in  tke  tdttaniqf  (ike  Isoquoit  or  Firi  NiTioirt— JBtfeiif  pf  iknt  ttotDh^ 
ioH»-~>/tntiftdltuM  muTtradUiomM^Dettroy  tke  Esxii— FFor  with  1A0  AoiftOifDAki 
— ^fedauH  of  tkmr  Itmgmage-^eetnad  nf  tks  dtirft — GiuitoiiK.s — BLiies- 
■BTTLS — Hit  bloody  wart  wtA  At  Frendb— A^Amio^fiit-  timgutar  ttrttagtm  t9 
mdte  kit  catmtrymmi  agamtt  tkt  Frtnck — Dettroyt  Monirttd  and  near  a  tkaummd 
mkabitantt'-'Ihet  m  ptact  wUh  tkt  /Voidk-^DxKAKisoRA  a  ttnawntd  orator-^ 
PxisKARBT — The  miraeulout  ttoritt  eanctming  kim.  Hittory  of  tkt  jmamty  ^ 
Five  Iroftuit  tkirft  to  England. 

• 

The  ffc^  western  confederacy  of  Indian  nations  has  commonly  been  siyM 
fagr  the  French,  LroquaiBf^  but  generally  bv  the  English,  the  JWe  JVbfiofif  f 
and  sometimes  the  Six  NaUomM ;  but  either  of  the  two  latter  appellatioos 
must  be  considered  onZv  as  such,  because  we  shall  show,  as  we  proceed,  that 
they  are  not  numerically  true  now,  if  they  ever  were.  Five  may  have  been 
the  number  which  originally  leagtied  together,  but  when  that  happened,  if 
indeed  it  ever  did,  can  never  be  Known.  It  is  a  tradition  that  these  people 
came  from  beyond  the  lakes,  a  great  while  ago,  and  subdued  or  extemuniiad 
the  inhabitants  of  the  eountry  on  this  side.    Even  if  this  were  the  oaae^  it 


*  ^  Le  Dom  d'lfooDoii  est  pareHwat  Fr8ii9oii,  et  a  M  tatmk  da  terme  IHrOf  qui  tiiaiie, 
tti  dii :  et  par  qael  ces  sauvaires  finbtent  tous  lean  diacoun^  comme  let  Launs  fmtmmitk 
•ntrefois  p«r  leur  Dixi;  et  de  Koui,  qui  est  on  eri,  tantdt  de  trateese,  lonqn'oo  le  pfoaooee 
ea  Iralunt,  et  tanUk  de  jo^,  quand  on  le  prononce  plus  court.  Leur  Dono  propiv  Cil  Jljg'dn 
mmtdomti,  qui  veot  dire  "PaUturt  de  Cabammt  ;•  paree  qa^  lei  baiitient  beeacoiip  pjbs 
SSMes,  OM  la  MApart  dee  aotres  tauvaces."  Charievois,  i.  TH^l,  (mb  aaao  I64m^dktt 
ItttitL  I  t^^HtekemeUtr^^-vad  Fonltf^s  Not^iem  Vomte. 

i  **(Mtbttrbaresmtemtfi^m€  teak  nation,  d^unteUiHUrii  ftMk.  Oit  uttm^oM  M 
mamtirpoar  la  dittHkatlan  da  tenrdn,  let  Baittet  de  ee  eomtinmd.  Idt  Mro^atU  tmd  pir» 
mgtr  at  efM  coHisiif,  teanobr  let  TMtonteaant,  let  Ooutgoant,  la  Omtttgatt,kt  OMMiOb 
mUtAgalit:*    (Uhoataa,  i.  96c>    By  iIm  ildN^  ire  are  la  oadenlMd  AMbk 
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proves  nothing  of  their  origin ;  for  there  may  have  been  a  time  fdien  fhtk 
ancestors  went  from  thia  side  to  the  country  beyond,  and  so  on.  The  Mo- 
hawks, sometimes  called  fTabingij  are  said  to  have  been  the  oldest  of  the 
confederacy,  and  that  the  ^  Onayauts  "  (Oneidas]  were  the  first  that  joined 
them  by  putting  themselves  under  their  protection.  The  Onondagoe  wert 
the  next,  then  me  "  Teuontowanos,  or  Sinikers,"  (Senecas,)  then  the  **  Cuiok 

fuos,"  (Cayugas.)  The  Tuscaroras,  from  Carolina,  joined  them  about  171^ 
ut  were  not  formaUy  admitted  into  the  confederacy  until  about  10  yeois 
after  that  The  addiuon  of  this  new  tribe  gained  them  the  name  of  the  Sii 
Nations,  according  to  most  writers,  but  it  will  appear  that  they  were  called 
the  Six  Nations  long  before  the  last-named  period.* 

The  Shawanese  were  not  of  the  confederacy,  but  were  called  brothers  by 
them.  This  nation  came  from  the  south,  at  no  very  remote  period,  and  mt 
Iroquois  assigned  them  lands  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Susguehannah,  bat 
looked  upon  them  as  inferiors. 

The  dominions  of  this  "•  United  People  "  cannot  be  particularly  described, 
ibr  they  were  never  stationary ;  at  one  time  they  extended  beyond  the  8l 
Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi,  and  at  another  they  were  cuxumscribed 
between  them.  Smithy  the  nistorian  of  New  York,  says,  **Our  Indians 
universally  concur  in  the  claim  of  all  the  lands  [in  17561  not  sold  to  the 
English,  from  the  mouth  of  Sorel  River,  on  the  south  side  of  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  till  it  falls  into  the  Mississippi ;  and  on 
the  north  side  of  those  lakes,  that  whole  territory  between  the  Outawiii 
River,  and  the  Lake  Huron,  and  even  beyond  the  straits  between  that  and 
Lake  Erie." 

'^  When  the  Dutch  began  the  setdement  of  New  York,  all  the  Indians  on 
Long  Island,  and  the  noithem  shore  of  the  sound,  on  the  banks  of  Conneeticiil^ 
Hudson,  Delaware,  and  Susquehannah  Rivers,  were  in  subjection  to  the  Fife 
Nations ;  and  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  acknowledted  it 
by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute."  As  a  proof  of  this  it  is  mentioiied  tiiat 
**  a  little  tribe,  settled  at  the  Sugar-loaf  mountain,  in  Oranse  county,  to  this 
day,  [1756,1  make  a  yearly  payment  of  about  £20  to  the  Mohawks."  f 

Among  the  many  tribes  or  nations  which  thev  wholly  or  partially  destrayed 
were  the  Eriea,  a  powerful  tribe  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  great  lake 
whose  name  thev  bore.  In  the  year  1653  they  were  entirely  extirpated,  and 
no  remnant  of  them  has  since  been  heard  of  in  existence4 

When  the  French  settled  in  Canada  in  1611,  it  was  upon  the  lands  of  the 
Adirondaks,  above  Three  Rivers.    They  found  them  at  war  with  the  fro- 

Suois,  then  mainly  seated  along  the  southern  side  of  Lake  Ontario.  The 
idirondaks,  by  the  assistance  of  the  French,  were  able  to  defeat  their 
enemies  in  everv  battle,  who  at  len^  were  in  danger  of  a  total  eztermina- 
tion.  Meanwhile  the  Dutch  had  begun^  their  trade  in  the  Hudson  River, 
which  they  profitably  carried  on  in  arms  with  the  Iroquois.  'Being  now  able 
to  meet  the  Adirondaks  on  more  equal  footing,  they  continued  the  war,  and 
with  such  success,  that  the  Adirondaks,  in  Sieir  turn,  became  almost  de» 
Btroyed. 

Ine  Six  Nations  did  not  know  themselves  by  such  names  as  the  Engltdi 
apply  to  them,  but  the  name  Aquanuschioni,§  which  signified  untied  peopk, 
was  used  by  them.J|    This  term,  as  is  the  case  with  most  Indian  wonfa^  is 
defined  by  a  knowledge  of  its  e^mology.    A  knowledge  of  the  Indian  km 
guages  would  enable  us  to  know  what  almost  every  pliu^e  in  the  eountiy  hss 


*  JnthBBrUUhEmpire/ul56/iiiMt9ld,''Th9CiriniMi»9ho,  or  Creek  ladians,  an  ia  lh» 


friendship  with  tbem.'' 

\  Selected  from  the  toetf-telected  notes  to  Sear^t  Poem,  entitled  MmaxU  Waten, 

i  Charievoix. 

9  Lotkiel,  Hist  Mis.  i.  2.    "  Tbey  say  themselves,  that  tbey  have  ipnu^  and  gnma  npa 
that  Tory  place,  like  the  very  trees  of  the  wiMemess.''     WtlHam'i  Key.    Another  name  mif 
often  gave  themselves  was,  Ongue-honwef  which  signified,  a  people  aurpaaainc  all  nlhen 
OitLBriLDommwmmN.Amenea,    Book  ui. »,  fed.  4to.  Load.  1773.) 

I  At  a  great  assemblage  of  chiefs  and  warriors  at  Albany,  in  August,  174(5,  the  ebief  nealur 
of  Ike  Six  Nations  informed  the  English  comroissionefs  that  ihey  had  takaB  in  IheMatti- 
■agnas  as  a  seventh  natkin.    Colflba/Hist.  F.  NaliooSi  iL  ITS. 
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been  noted  fbr ;  whether  hill  or  mountain,  brook  or  river.  It  is  said  by 
CoUUnj*  that  New  England  was  called  Kinahofiy  hf  the  Indians,  which,  he 
•ays,  means  a  fish ;  f  and  that  tiie  New  England  Iiidians  sent  to  the  Iroquois 
a**  model  of  a  fish,  as  a  token  of  their  acHiering  to  the  general  covenant" 
The  waters  of  New  England  are  certainly  abundantly  stored  with  fish ; 
hence  the  name  of  ^  ^  Iiahing  PeopleJ* 

We  will  here  present  a  specimen  of  the  language  of  the  Six  Nations,  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  all  of  whom,  except  the  Tuscarorus,  ^  speak  a  language 
radically  tiic  same."  So-ung-wau-nt-ha  cau-ro-unk-ifaw'gafteh-ate'ta'ro'anj 
Bauh-son-e-yot^atOj  esa,  saw-an-e-youj  o-ket'tauk-st-la,  eh-ne-au-tDong,  no,  cau- 
nmunk-ym^^  naugh-wou-shauga^  nt-ai-U-weh-ne'Sci-lauefh  taxtg-wau-nau-to' 
ro-no-an-ioughrsick^  to-an'taug-wt-Ut-wkt-you-tiaung,  cne-nee-^ui,  cha-^juor 
taU'ta'leh-tDke'you-ataun-na,  iough-aauj  taugh-toaua-aa-re-nehy  ta-tcavt-ot-teii-<ttir' 
fal-ougk-toung-gctf  nas-aw-ncy  ac^cht-au-taug-tcaSf  co-an'teh-aal-oh-aun-za' 
tek^aWf  esoy  aaw-au-ne-you,  esa,  scuih-auiZ'tOy  esOj  aoung-tca-soung,  ditn-n^ 
auh-a^ug'tDOj  au  toetii 

Perhaps  we  caimot  present  the  reader  with  a  greater  orator  than  Garanouli, 
or,  as  he  was  called  by  the  French,  Grand'Gueule  ;  tliou|h  Lahordcaiy  who 
knew  him,  wrote  it  Grangula.  He  was  by  nation  an  Onondaga,  and  is 
brought  to  our  notice  bv  the  manly  and  magnanimous  speech  which  he 
made  to  a  French  general,  who  marched  into  the  country  of  tlie  Iroquois  to 
■ubdue  them. 

In  the  year  1684,  Mr.  dt  la  Barrty  governor-general  of  Canada,  com- 
plained to  the  English,  at  Albany,  that  the  Senecas  were  infringing  upon 
their  rights  of  trade  with  some  of  the  other  more  remote  nations.  Governor 
Dongan  acquainted  the  Senecas  with  the  charge  made  by  the  Fren6h  gov- 
ernor. They  admitted  tlie  fact,  but  justified  tlieir  course,  alleging  that  the 
French  supplied  tlieir  enemies  witli  arms  and  ammunition,  with  whom  they 
were  then  at*  war.  About  the  same  time,  the  French  governor  raised  an 
army  of  1700  men,  and  made  otlier  ^  mighty  preparations "  for  the  final 
destruction  of  the  Five  Nations.  But  before  he  had  progressed  far  in  his 
great  undertaking,  a  mortal  sickness  broke  out  in  his  army,  which  finally 
caused  him  to  give  over  the  expedition.  In  the  mean  time,  the  governor  of 
New  York  was  ordered  to  lay  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  French  expedi- 
tk>n.  Instead  of  regarding  this  order,  which  was  from  his  master,  the  Duke 
of  York,  he  sent  interpreters  to  the  Five  Nations  to  encourage  them,  with 
offers  to  assist  them. 

Dt  la  Barrey  in  hopes  to  effect  sometliing  by  this  expensive  undertaking, 
erossed  Lake  Ontario,  and  held  a  talk  with  such  of  die  Five  Nations  as  would 
meet  iiim.§  To  keep  up  the  appearance  of  power,  he  made  a  high-toned 
qieech  to  GranguUxj  in  which  he  observed,  that  the  nations  had  often  infringed 
upon  the  peace  ;  that  he  wished  now  for  peace ;  but  on  the  condition  that  they 
raould  make  full  satisfaction  for  all  the  injuries  they  had  done  tlie  French, 
and  for  the  future  never  to  disturb  them.  That  they,  the  Senecas,  CayugaSi 
Onondagos,  Oneidas,  and  Mohawks,  had  abused  and  robbed  all  tiieir  traders, 
and  unless  they  gave  satisfaction,  he  should  declare  war.  That  they  had 
conducted  the  English  into  their  country  to  set  away  their  trade  heretofore, 
but  the  past  he  would  overlook,  if  they  would  ofifend  no  more ;  yet,  if  ever 
the  like  should  happen  again,  he  had  express  orders  from  the  king,  his  master, 
to  declare  war. 

•  Hist.  Five  Nations,  i.  109. 

t  Kickoru,  in  Algonkin  ;  Kegonct,  in  Chippeway.     Lon^i  Voyaget^  dtc.  202,  4to. 

X  Smith's  Hist.  N.  York,  40.  (ed.  4to.)    The  above  differs  somewhat  from  a  copy  in 
Proud'sPa.  ii.  301. 

4  As  it  will  gratify  most  of  our  readers,  we  believe,  to  bear  tbe  general  in  his  own  words, 
we  will  present  them  with  a  paragraph  of  his  speech  to  Grangtda  in  his  own  language  r 

"  L«  roi  mon  mattre  infoi 
•mbs  4  la  paix,  m'aordonne 
village  des  Onnatagues,  poi  .         , 

grand  monarquc  est  que  nous  fumions  toi  et  linoi  ensemble  dans  Ic  grand  calumet  de  pux ; 
poanrA  que  tu  me  promettes  au  nom  des  TsonontoOans,  Goyogoans,  Onnotagues,  Onoyoptf 
•I  Ania,  de  donner  use  entiere  satisfaction  et  dMommagement  k  ses  sujets,  et  de  ne  ~^ 
ftufe  4  Vvrtmr,  qui  puitie  canier  aoe  fiMlwiife  mptnre."  «e.    Lakotdcm,  i.  66,  £9. 
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Onmgvla  listened  to  these  words,  and  many  more  in  the  like  SInbi,  viA 
that  contempt  which  a  real  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  French  anq^ 
and  the  rectitude  of  his  own  course,  were  calculated  to  inspire ;  and  mk 
walkuig  several  times  round  the  circle,  formed  by  his  people  and  the  Fraac^ 
addressing  himself  to  the  goTemor,  seated  in  his  elbow  chair,  he  begu  ii 
follows :  — ♦ 

"  Yonnondio ;]  I  honor  you,  and  the  warriors  that  are  with  me 
honor  you.    Your  interpreter  has  finished  your  speech.    I  now  begin 
My  words  make  haste  to  reach  your  ears.    Harken  to  them. 

**  Yonrumdio ;  You  must  have  believed,  when  you  lefl  Quebeck,  that  Ai 
sun  had  burnt  up  all  the  forests,  which  tender  our  country  inaccesBible  to  ihi 
French,  or  that  the  lakes  had  so  far  overflown  the  banks,  that  they  had  av* 
rounded  our  castles,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  get  out  of  then 
Yes,  surely,  you  must  have  dreamt  so,  and  tlie  curiosity  of^seeing  so  nMl 
a  wonder  has  brought  you  so  far.  Now  you  are  undeceived,  since  that  J,  ai 
the  warriors  here  present,  are  come  to  assure  you,  that  the  Senecaa,  CbyiigH^ 
Onondagas,  Oneidas  and  Mohawks  are  yet  alive.  I  thank  you,  in  their  osmB^ 
for  brinffing  back  into  tlieir  country  the  calumet,  which  your  predini— r 
received  irom  their  hands.  It  was  happy  for  you,  that  you  left  under  graoai 
that  murdering  hatchet  tliat  has  been  so  often  dyed  in  the  blood  of  tht 
French. 

**  Hear,  Yonnondio ;  I  do  not  sleep ;  I  have  my  eyes  open ;  and  the  lom 
which  enlightens  me,  discovers  to  me  a  great  captain  at  the  head  of  a  compiiij 
of  soldiers,  who  speaks  as  if  he  were  dreaming.  He  sajrs,  that  he  only  euH 
to  the  lake  to  smoke  on  the  great  calumet  wiUi  the  Onondagas.  But  Gtm- 
ftda  soys,  that  he  sees  the  contrary ;  tliat  it  was  to  knock  them  on  the  hn4 
if  sickness  had  not  weakened  the  arms  of  the  French.  I  see  YonmmA 
raving  in  a  camp  of  sick  men,  whose  lives  the  Great  Spirit  has  saved,  bf 
inflicting  this  sickness  on  them.  « 

*<  Hear,  Yonnondio ;  our  women  had  taken  their  clubs,  our  children  and  oli 
men  had  carried  their  bows  and  arrows  into  the  heart  of  your  camp,  if  oar 
warriors  had  not  disarmed  them,  and  kept  them  back,  when  your  measeogv 
Moueasant  come  to  our  castles.    It  is  done,  and  I  have  said  it. 

**  Hear,  Yonnondio ;  we  plundered  none  of  the  French,  but  those  that  car- 
ried guns,  powder  and  balls  to  tlie  T wight wies  §  and  Cliictaf  hicks,  becuBi 
those  arms  might  have  cost  us  our  lives.  Herein  we  follow  Die  example  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  break  all  the  kegs  of  rum  brought  to  our  castles,  lest  tbi 
drunken  Indians  should  knock  them  on  the  head.  '  Our  warriors  ha^'e  oot 
beaver  enough  to  pay  for  all  those  arms  that  they  have  taken,  and  our  eld 
men  are  not  afraid  of'^the  war.    This  belt  preserves  my  words. 

*<  We  carried  the  English  into  our  lakes,  to  trade  there  with  the  Utawami 
and  Quatoghies,  ||  as  the  Adirondaks  brought  the  French  to  our  castles,  ti 
cany  on  a  trade,  which  tlie  English  say  is  theirs.  We  are  bom  free.  We 
neither  depend  on  Yonnondio  nor  CorUar,  %  We  may  go  where  we  ^Atam, 
and  carry  with  us  whom  we  please,  and  buy  and  sell  what  we  pleaae.  If 
your  allies  be  your  slaves,  use  them  as  such,  command  them  to  receive  ■• 
other  but  your  people.    This  belt  preserves  my  words. 

**  We  knock  the  Twightwies  and  Chictagbicks  on  the  head,  because  tfaiy 
had  cut  down  the  trees  of  peace,  which  were  the  limits  of  our  couotiy. 
They  have  hunted  beaver  on  our  lands.  They  have  acted  contrwy  to  tha 
customs  of  all  Indians,  for  they  left  none  of  tlie  beavers  alive,  tliey  killed  both 
male  and  female.  They  brought  the  Satanas  into  their  country,  to  take  part 
with  them,  afler  tliey  had  concerted  ill  designs  against  us.     We  have  done 


*  **  Grangula.  qui  pendant  tout  Ic  descourn  avoit  eu  les  yeux  luament  alUchex  Mir  It  ..w— 
de  sa  pipe,  ie  (eve,  el  soit  par  unc  civilite  bisarre,  ou  pour  se  donner  una  fafon  le  laai 
de  mediter  sa  r^ponse  il  fait  cim^  ou  six  tours  dans  n^tre  cercle  compost  de  sauvaget  at  dl 
FVan9ois.  Keveuu  en  sa  place  il  retta  dehout  devant  le  g^^ral  astis  dani  un  Imhi  Amrtl^ 
et  le  regarant  il  lui  dit."    La/umkMf  (i.  61,  62.)  who  was  one  of  iboae  present. 

t  The  name  they  gave  the  governors  of  Canada.    Spelt  in  LahontoMf  Omumtio, 

t  The  name  they  rave  Mr.  Le  Maine,  which  sicniGed  a  partridge. 

4  Iwikties,  Coiden.  B  Chictaghicki,  Cddm, 

1  The  iMune  ihty  gave  the  govemon  of  New  Yoik. 
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iban  either  the  English  or  French^  that  have  usurped  the  lands  of  so  many 
Indian  nations,  and  cfaued  them  from  their  own  country.  This  belt  preserves 
nqr  words. 

^  Hear,  Yormondio ;  what  I  say  is  the  voice  of  all  the  Five  Nations.  Hear 
what  they  answer.  Open  your  ears  a>  what  they  speak.  The  SenecaSi 
Oayugaa,  Onondagas,  Oneidas  and  Mc .  awks  say,  that  when  they  buried  the 
hatchet  at  Cadarackui,  in  the  presencf  of  your  predecessori  in  the  middle  of 
the  fort,  they  planted  the  tree  of  peara  in  the  same  place ;  to  be  there  care- 
ihlly  preserved :  that,  in  the  place  of  i  retreat  for  soldiers,  that  fort  might  be 
a  rendezvous  for  merchants :  that,  ii  place  of  arms  and  ammunition  of  war, 
beavers  and  merchandise  should  on  ^  enter  there. 

'^  Hear,  Yonnondio ;  take  care  for  tne  future,  that  so  great  a  number  of  sol- 
diers as  appear  there  do  not  choke  the  tree  of  peace  planted  in  so  small  a 
fort.  It  wul  be  a  great  loss,  if,  after  it  had  so  easily  taken  root,  you  should 
stop  its  growth,  and  prevent  its  coverinff  your  country  and  ours  with  its 
branches.  I  assure  vou,  in  the  name  of  ue  Five  Nations,  that  our  warriors 
■hall  dance  to  the  calumet  of  peace  under  its  leaves ;  and  shall  remain  quiet 
on  their  mats,  and  shall  never  dig  up  the  hatchet  till  their  brother  Yorvnindio 
or  CarUar  shall,  either  iointly  or  separately,  endeavor  to  attack  the  country 
which  the  Great  Spirit  has  given  to  our  ancestors.  This  belt  preserves  wlJ 
words,  and  this  other,  the  authority  which  the  Five  Nations  have  given  me." 

Then,  addressing  himself  to  the  interpreter,  he  said,  **  Take  courage,  you 
have  spirit,  speak,  explain  my  words,  forget  nothing,  tell  all  that  your  bretlven 
and  friends  say  to  Yomnondio,  your  governor,  by  the  mouth  of  Grangtda,  who 
loves  you,  and  desires  you  to  accept  of  this  present  of  beaver,  and  take  pan 
with  me  in  my  feast,  to  which  I  invite  you.  This  present  of  beaver  is  sent 
to  Ymmondio,  on  the  part  of  the  Five  Nations." 

He  la  Barrt  was  struck  with  surprise  at  the  wisdom  of  this  chief^  and  equal 
diagrin  at  the  plain  refutation  of  his  own.  He  immediatolv  returned  to 
Montr^d,  and  thus  finished  this  inglorious  ezpeditiou  of  the  French  against 
the  Five  Nations. 

Qrangula  was  at  this  time  a  very  old  man,  and  from  this  valuable  speech 
we  became  acquainted  with  him ;  a  very  AVjtor  of  his  nation,  whose  powers 
of  mind  would  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  those  of  a  Roman,  or  a  more 
modem  senator.  He  treated  the  French  with  great  civility,  and  feasted  them 
with  the  best  his  country  would  afibrd,  on  their  departure.  We  next  proceed 
to  notice 

BLACK-KETTLE,  whom  the  French  called  La  Chaudiere  Noire.  A 
war  with  France,  in  1600,  brought  this  chief  upon  the  records  of  history.  In 
the  smnmer  of  that  year.  Major  Schuyler,  of  Albany,  with  a  company  of  Mo- 
hawks, fell  upon  the  French  settlements  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Champlain. 
Ik  CaUiares,  governor  of  Montreal,  hastily  collected  about  800  men,  and 
opposed  them,  but,  notwithstanding  his  force  was  vastly  superior,  vet  thcjjr 
were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  AlMut  900  of  the  enemy  were  killed  in  this 
expedition.  The  French  now  took  every  measure  in  their  power  to  retaliate: 
They  sent  presents  to  many  tribes  of  Indians,  to  engage  them  in  their  causcL 
and  m  the  following  winter  a  party  of  about  300  men,  under  an  accomplished 
young  gentleman,  marched  to  attack  the  confederate  Indian  nations  at  Niag- 
ara. Tneir  march  was  Ions,  and  rendered  almost  insupportable;  being 
obliged  to  carry  their  provisions  on  their  bocks  through  deep  snow.  Bloofc- 
kMe  met  them  with  about  80  men,  and  maintained  an  unequal  fight  until 
Mb  men  were  nearly  all  cut  off;  but  it  was  more  fatal  to  the  French,  who,  fta 
from  home,  had  no  means  of  recruiting.  Black-ketUe,  in  his  turn,  carried  tbb 
war  into  Canada  during  the  whole  summer  following,  with  immense  loss  and 
damage  to  the  French  inhabitants.  The  governor  was  so  enraged  at  hia 
floccesses,  that  he  caused  a  prisoner,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Five 
Nations,  to  be  burnt  alive.  This  captive  withstood  the  tortures  with  aa  muob 
firmness  as  his  enemies  showed  cruelty.  He  sung  his  achievements  wfafla 
ih^  broited  his  feet,  burnt  his  hands  with  red  hot  irons,  cut  and  wrung  off 
ftdB  joints,  and  pulled  out  the  sinews.    To  close  the  horrid  scene,  hia  se^ 

IB  torn  ofi^  and  red  hot  sand  poured  upon  his  head. 

Bitt  this  was  a  day  in  which  that  people  wen  able  to  eontend  mKcmMUjf 
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against  even  European  enemies.  They  bad,  in  1691,  laid  a  plan  to  piuwi 
we  French  from  extending  their  settlements  westvrard,  for  surpriaiiw  tfaoM 
ahready  formed,  and  for  intercepting  the  western  Indiana  aa  they  Gran^ 
down  their  peltries  to  them. 

Two  armies,  of  350  men  each,  were  to  march  out  on  this  buajnew  aboai 
November;  the  first  were  to  attack  the  fort  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Louia»  and  the 
other  to  proceed  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  against  the  aettlementa.  BaAn 
thev  set  out,  two  Indian  women,  who  had  bemi  captives  among  them,  midi 
then*  escape,  and  gave  notice  of  their  object  This,  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
feated the  enterprise.  Governor  De  CaUtares  raised  troops,  and  atrengtbaied 
every  place  he  was  able.  The  first  party  was  discoverea  as  they  approached 
St.  Louis,  who,  after  skirmishing  some  time  with  the  parties  detached  ffum 
them,  retired  without  gaining  any  material  advantage.  The  second  did  little 
more,  and  retired,  after  destroying  some  houses,  and  carrying  with  them  some 
prisoners. 

About  the  end  of  November,  34  Mohawks  surprised  some  of  the  Firencb 
Indians  of  St.  Louis,  who  were  carelessly  himting  about  Mount  GhamUhr, 
killing  4  and  capturing  8  others.  Some  escaped,  and  informed  their  fiieodi 
of  what  had  happened,  and  a  company  immediately  went  in  pursuit  Ihqr 
overtook  them  near  Lake  Champlain,  and  a  hard  fight  followecL  The  Gttbo- 
lic  Indians  rushed  upon  them  with  great  fury,  tomahawk  in  hand,  and  although 
the  Mohawks  had  taken  post  behind  rocks,  they  vrore  routed,  6  being  kflled, 
and  five  taken.    They  also  liberated  all  their  fiiends  taken  at  Mount  Cntnibij. 

In  the  be^uning  of  February,  1692,  De  CdUierts  ordered  M.  He  OmUkm 
to  march,  with  3(K)  men,  into  the  peninsula,  which  terminatea  at  the  ooaAi- 
ence  of  tlie  Ottoway  and  St  Lawrence  Rivers,  to  surprise  a  eompaoy  cf 
Iro<}uois  be  had  been  informed  was  there.  It  was  their  hunting-gnmai 
during  the  winter,  and  tlie  pretext  for  attacking  them  was,  that  they  were  bow 
there  to  surprise  the  settlements,  and  intercept  such  as  passed  up  and  dova 
said  rivers.  While  on  his  march,  De  Orvillien  met  witn  an  accideat  nUdh 
obliged  him  to  return  to  Montreal,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Cbptua 
De  BeaucourL  This  officer  marched  to  Isle  Tonihata,  not  &r  from  Ctfno- 
couy  or  Katarokkui,  where  he  surprised  50  Senecas  in  their  cahina,  IdDedtM, 
and  took  6  of  them  prisoners. 

Enough  had  passed  before  tliis  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  vengeance  in  iht 
great  chief  of  Onondaga,  Black-kettle ;  but  this  last  act  could  not  be  paaed 
vrithout,  at  least,  an  attempt  at  retaliation.  About  100  Senecas  were  mm 
the  Sault  de  la  Chaudiere,  on  Ottowav  River,  at  this  time,  and  BlaA-ktttt 
soon  after  joined  them  with  a  band  of  nis  Onondagos ;  and  they  inuneditfdf 
put  themselves  into  an  attitude  for  intercepting  their  enemies. 

Governor  De  Callieres  had  supposed  that  by  the  affiiir  at  Tonihata,  the  hoqaoii 
were  sufficiently  humbled  for  the  present,  and  that  they  were  not  to  be  m- 
garded  as  capable  of  any  considerable  undertaking ;  but  he  soon  discotered 
tlie  error  of  his  judnnent ;  for  60  friendly  Indians,  having  arrived  at  Montretl 
»to  trade,  reported  mat  the  wav  was  clear,  but  requested  a  guard  when  tfaej 
returned.  Thi^  was  granted  tliem.  S,  Michel  volunteered  upon  this  serriee, 
and  put  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  De  la  Gtmamft^  30  men.  He  bad  for 
his  two  ensigns,  M.  Le  JVuntere,  oldest  son  of  the  Sieur  HerUi^  and  his  broth- 
er. Having  arrived  at  a  place  called  the  Long  Falls,  on  Ottoway  Rifer, 
some  marched  upon  the  side  of  the  river,  while  others  endeavored  to  effixt 
the  passage  of  the  falls  in  the  boata  They  had  no  sooner  entered  upon  this 
business,  when  the  warriors  of  Black-hettUj  from  an  ambush,  fired  upon  them, 
put  the  60  Indians  to  flight,  killing  and  wounding  many  of  the  French.  Thej 
then  rushed  upon  them  with  such  fury  that  little  timevras  aUowed  forresiM- 
ance,  and  they  fled  to  their  boats  for  safety ;  but  in  their  hmry  they  over- 
turned them,  and  many  were  made  prisoners.  Among  these  were  &  MUkd 
and  the  two  Herlels,  La  Gemeraye  and  a  few  soldiers  only  escaped.*  Bbdk- 
kettU?8  force  on  this  occasion  was  computed  at  140  men. 

Some  time  now  passed  vrithout  hearing  firom  Blaek-keUUj  but  on  15  Jnh 
1092,  he  fell  upon  the  Island  of  Montr^  as  haa  already  been  recomL 

*  CcUmmyt,{llSi,)ibMhnt(mttme9p9dmwSt. 
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Furties  of  Boldiera  collected  and  went  in  pursuit,  overtook  the  rear  of  the 
Indians,  killed  10  men,  and  retook  many  prisoners. 

Some  days  afVer  tliis,  aa  the  Sieur  Dt  Intsignan  was  passing  near  the  Isles 
of  Richelieu,  Black-kettle  fell  upon  his  party,  Killed  him,  and  put  his  men  to 
flight  We  hear  nothing  more  of  great  moment  of  this  fiunous  chief^  until 
the  year  1G97,  in  which  he  was  treacherously  murdered.  He  appears  at  this 
period  to  have  concluded  upon  making  peace  with  the  French,  and  mesaen- 
sers  had  been  despatche<l  to  Quebec  upon  tliat  design.  In  the  mean  time 
he  was  hunting  in  the  neighborhood  of  Catarocouy,  where  the  French  had 
a  garrison,  which  was  tlien  commanded  by  Captain  Gemenoje^  before  men- 
tioaed,  to  whom  he  ^ve  notice  that  negotiations  were  on  foot  Notwith- 
standing, 34  Algonquuis,  in  tiie  French  interest,  were  suffered  to  go  and 
surprise  Black-kettle  and  his  40  hunters,  who  were  not  far  from  Catarocouy, 
at  a  place  named  ^uinte.  They  were  fallen  upon  at  a  time  when  they 
thougnt  not  of  an  enemy,  and  about  hAf  of  them  were  slain,  among  whom 
was  JBladcrkettle ;  his  wife  and  many  others  were  taken  prisoners.  * 

Adario,  Kondiaronk,  Sastaretsi,  and  The  Rat,  were  names  of  a  chief  of 
great  renown  among  the  Hurons.  The  tribe  to  which  he  originally  belonged 
was  called  the  Dinondadies  or  Tionuoiitat^  His  character,  as  drawn  by 
Chadevcix,  is  as  follows :  ^  A  man  of  a  great  mind,  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
and  possessiiiff  altogether  the  best  qualities  of  any  known  to  the  French  in 
Canada."    Of  what  we  are  about  to  relate  concerning  him,  we  have  already 

S'ven  a  sketch,  which  being  defective  in  some  of  the  main  particulars,  it  was 
ought  best  to  add  anotlier  version  of  it  in  this  place. 

It  was  witli  no  small  difficulty  that  the  Frencn  had  ensaged  him  in  tlieir 
cause.  While  on  a  visit  to  the  governor,  in  1688,  he  had  passed  his  word 
that  he  would  make  war  on  his  detested  enemies,  the  Iroouois,  and  soon 
after  departed  for  Michilimakinak,  witli  a  chosen  band  of  his  ilurons,  resolv- 
ed to  distinguish  himself  by  some  signal  exploit  In  his  way  he  passed  by 
Catarocouv.  At  this  place,  he  learned,  to  his  surprise,  that  a  negotiation 
was  already  on  foot  between  the  French  and  Iroouois,  and  was  at  tne  same 
tune  informed  by  the  officer  in  command  there,  tnat  he  would  infinitely  dis- 
obliffe  M.  De  DaionvilU,  if  he  should  commit  the  least  hostility  upon  any  of 
the  Lroquois,  who  was  immediately  to  receive  their  ambassadors  at  Montreal, 
together  with  hostages  from  all  the  cantons. 

Kondiaronk  concealed  his  surprise,  and  although  now  convinced  that  the 
French  would  saciifice  him  and  his  allies,  yet  he  made  no  complaint,  and 
1^  the  place  as  though  to  return  to  his  own  country.  But  he  had  no  sooner 
conceived  the  design  of  intercepting  the  Iroquois  ambassadors  and  hostages, 
than  he  set  out  upon  it  Havine  placed  his  men  in  ambush  at  Famine 
Creek,  he  had  waited  but  few  days  when  they  arrived.  As  they  were 
descending  the^  creek  in  their  canoes,  Mario^a  warriors  fired  upon  them, 
killed  several,  and  took  the  rest  prisoners. 

The  celebrated  Dekanisora,  or,  as  the  French  called  him,  Tegamaorensj 
of  Onondaco,  wa^  at  the  head  of  this  emltassy,  and  ^vas  among  the  prisoners. 
He  demanded  of  Adarioy  how  it  happened  that  he  could  be  ignorant  that  he 
was  an  ambassador  to  their  common  father,  and  of  his  endeavor  to  bring 
About  a  lasting  pence.  The  subtle  chief  completely  ftubdued  his  irritable 
•nd  indignant  passions,  by  expressing  far  greater  surpriser  than  Dekanisora 
himself;  protesting  that  the  French  were  the  whole  cause  of  what  had 
happened,  for  that  they  had  sent  him  to  surprise  his  party^ind  had  assured 
him  that  he  could  do  it  ^vith  ease,  as  their  numbers  were  small ;  and,  to  drive 
■nspicions  from  the  mind  of  Dekanisora  and  his  people,  set  them  all  at 
liberty,  but  one,  who  was  to  supply  the  place  of  one  of  the  Hurons  that  was 
killed.    At  parting,  Mario  spoke  to  them  as  follows : — 

**  Go,  my  brethren,  I  untie  your  bonds,  and  send  you  home  again,  though 
our  nations  be  at  war.  The  French  governor  has  made  me  commit  so  black 
an  action,  that  I  shall  never  be  easy  iSler  it,  till  the  Five  Nations  have  taken 
llill  revenge." 

Some  report  that,  afler  capturing  Dekanisara,  Mario  returned  to  Kadarek* 

*  Thifl  is  according  to  the  text  of  CkarUceix. 

43  ^ 
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kni,  or  Cutaroeotiy,  uod  that,  beiac  asked  br  the  Fmeh  from'  wbuMi  k 
came,  said,  *^  /Vom  pnvenUng  peaeeJ*  *    Thej'did  doc  at  first  cocn|veucadKl. 
■waoiiig,  biit  soon  after,  one  of  his  priaonera,  that  tacaped,  five  tba  ii] 
history  of  the  affiur. 

Biit  for  what  followed,  the  character  of  mUario  would  scasd  wefl 
warriora.    He  sacrificed  his  only  prisoiier,  wluch  completed  this  art  rfi 
trasedy ;  and  it  seemed  necessary  to  carry  out  hb  deep-laid 

That  th«:  Irorioou  should  have  no  chanc«  to  believe  the  French 
of  the  blood  at  the  River  Famine,  which  they  had  u:!ed  preai 
eflbct,  by  seodinff  emiflsaries  amonr  them,  midano  weat  with  his 
imm^iately  to  MichilimaJiinak,  ana  delivered  him  to  M.  Ae  la  E 
the  commander  of  that  post,  who  as  vet  had  bad  no  knowledge  of  any  i 
tiation  between  the  Iroquois  and  hu  superiors.    Whereupon  he  "^'^ 
cauaed  the  poor  prisoner  to  be  put  to  death.    The  news  cyf  this  i 
eunning  chief  caused  to  be  made  Unown  among  the  cantons,  by 
captive  he  had  held  a  long  time  in  bondage  at  his  village,  whom  he 
at  liberty  for  this  purpose. 

The  catastrophes  that  befell  the  French  not  long  after,  and  the  sal 
they  endured,  are  almost  ^itljout  a  parallel  4 

About  1200  of  the  chief  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations  landed  npsa  At 
Island  of  Montreal,  25  August,  16^,  while  the  French  were  in  pei^edSMi- 
rity,  burnt  thf;ir  hMises,  sacked  their  plantations,  and  slew  a  vast  nnmbv  tf 
the  inhabitantH.  The  English  accounts  say  a  tliousand  peraons  ptiiAi4 
but  this  number  was  no  doubt  far  greater'than  the  truth.  In  OctobsrfU- 
fewinff  they  attacked  the  island  again  with  nearly  equal  sucresai  Thea 
horrid  disasters  threw  the  whole  country  into  the  utmost  consteraatioi,  ii 
which  the  fort  at  fjike  Ontario  was  abandoned  by  tiie  mrison,  and  as  mm 
possessed  by  tlie  Indiana.  Herr,  among  other  things  of  great  value  to  tbc^ 
S8  barrels  of  guiijiowder  fell  into  their  hands.  Nothing  now  sswd  iht 
French  from  an  entire  extermination  but  the  ignorance  of  their  enemKS  ii 
the  art  of  attacking  fortified  places. 

^dario  finally  died  at  peace  with  the  French,  and  almost  in  Uie  act  of  en- 
eluding  it  He  had  accompanied  the  heads  of  several  tribes  to  MoDtml,ii 
1701,  to  hold  a  treaty,  and,  on  the  1  August,  (that  being  the  first  day  of  pnUk 
councils,)  Jidario  found  himself  seized  by  sickness.  Every  thing  was  doM 
to  relieve  him,  (**aM  the  governor  general,"  says  Charlevoisc,  ** rested  hisprii- 
eipal  hope  of^  surcpss  in  tlie  treaty,  upon  him,")  but  without  avail ;  bdif 
carried  to  rilotcl  Diou,  he  died  at  two  o'clock  on  the  following  niclit  A 
his  funeral  X  the  greatest  display  was  made,  and  nothing  was  omitted  wUch 
eould  inspire  the  Indians  present  with  a  conviction  of  the  great  leipeet  ii 
which  he  was  held.    On  iiis  tomb-stone  were  engraved  theee  words^ 


*  *'  El  r^pondit  qt^il  venoit  dt  Uur  la  paix  ;  tt  qu'il  c^oAttif  nou$  verrams 
if  tirera  de  citUe  aj^airt" 

t  Few  would  wmh  lo  read,  in  English,  tb«  crueltiet  at  the  tacking  of  Mmitreal:  iht 
count  of  them,  wc  B|rrce  with  Dr.  Holmes,  "  is  too  horrid  to  translate."—"  tU 


tout  U  mond  ettdormi,  el  ih  commeneererU  jhw  mattacrer  tout  let  hommtM  ;  entuiie  Um  wunM 
Uftu  aux  maisoru.  Par-lii  tout  ceux,  gut  y  ^toient  rttUt,  tatmberent  entre  maims  de  eet  tm- 
vofree,  cf  ettuverent  taut  ee  qw.  lafureur  peut  intpirer  ^  det  barhares.  lU  la  ptm$9eretd  mlm 
k  met  exc^tf  dont  on  ne  let  avoit  pat  encore  cru  eapablet.  Jit  ourrirent  ie  jcim  det  fimtta 
emceintet,  pour  en  arracher  le  fruity  ou'ellet  porioient,  tit  mirent  det  enfams  Umt  viramkU 
kroehe,  et  contraignirent  let  meret  de  let  tounur  pour  let  /aire  rdtir.  lit  incfnteremt  fMMfM 
^autrft  tupplicet  inouit,  et  200  pertonnet  de  tou/  As^e  et  de  tout  tcxe  perirmt  ainti  ca 
^une  heure  dant  let  plut  affreaix  tourment,  Ceta  /ait,  Pennemi  t*aproeha  /ut^*A  me  T 
la  ville,/aitaM  par  tout  let  mhiutt  ravagetf  et  exen^nt  let  mhnet  emauiet,  et  quand  iU  , 
lot  de  eet  horreurt ;  Ut  ^rent  SOO  pritonniert,  qu^Ut  emmeneretU  dant  Umr  viUagtt^  'si  ill 
Ut  brUderent:* 

t  "  Le  lendemain  on  fit  ses  funerailles,  qui  eurent  quelque  chose  de  marnifique  et  de  sis- 
gnfier.  M.  de  St.  Ovrx,  premier  capitaine,  marrhoil  d'abord  k  la  Uftte  de  m)  soldats  aosslBl 
araies.  Seize  cu^rriers  Hurons,  vdius  de  longues  robes  de  castor,  le  visage  peint  en  saiff 
et  lo  fusil  sous  le  bras,  suivoient,  marchant  ^uatre  k  quatre.  Le  clerg^  venoit  aprtep  et  dl 
cbeA  de  guerre  portoient  le  cerrueil,  qui  ^oit  couvert  d'un  poele  sen^  de  flmin,  wr  kosd 
il  y  avoit  un  chapeau  avec  un  plumet,  un  hausse«col  et  une  rp^.  Les  freref  el  les  cnnM 
du  df  funt  6toient  derriere,  accompagn^  de  tous  les  chefs  des  nations,  et  M.  dt  "'  '  ^ 
gouvameur  de  la  ville,  qui  manoit  madaaie  de  Champignif,  fermoit  la  narehe." 
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««Cy  GIT  LE  RAT,  CHEF  HURON." 

Whieh  in  Endkh  1%  "*  Hart  liUatheReU,  Chitf  of  the  Hwnm»r  The  eneonu- 
vmB  passed  bv  the  French  upon  him  that  was  once  their  most  dreaded 
•nomy,  are  omy  equalled  by  those  of  their  countrymen,  FontmtlU  and  Lo- 
Aorpa,  upon  theur  favorite  characters. 

His  body  was  a  short  time  exposed  before  it  was  interred,  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  an  officer,  with  his  arms  by  his  side,  because  he  ranked  as  a 
captain,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  tlie  French  service. 

The  intercourse  of  Dekanisora  with  the  French  and  English  was  long,  and 
ftom  the  tact  he  was  able,  for  much  of  the  time  during  their  wars,  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  both  nations,  we  are  to  suppose  that  he  possessed  some 
•kill  in  the  arts  of  duplicity.  He  is  first  mentioned  by  Charlevoix  in  1G83, 
at  .which  time  he,  with  four  other  ambaaaadors,  visited  Montreal  upon  a 
peaee  expedition.  He  was  suspected  of  insincerity  by  the  French,  and  no 
reliance  appears  to  have  been  put  upon  his  pretensions.  Twelve  years  sAer, 
€)Men  saw  him,  and  thus  speaks  of  him :  **  Decanuora  had  for  many  years 
the  greatest  reputation  among  the  Five  Nations  for  speaking,  and  was  gener- 
ally employed  as  their  speaker,  in  their  negotiations  with  both  French  and 
English :  he  was  grown  old  when  I  saw  him,  and  heard  him  speak ;  he  had 
a  great  fluency  in  speaking,  and  a  graceftil  elocution,  that  would  have  pleased 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  His  person  was  tall  and  well  made,  and  his  features, 
to  my  tninking,  resembled  much  the  bustos  of  CieeroJ*  * 

If  he  were  an  old  sachem  in  1G94,  he  must  have  been  veiy  old  in  1736,  for 
In  this  year  he  was  at  Albany  with  six  other  ambassadors,  where,  on  the  14 
September,  they  executed  an  agreement  with  the  finglish ;  the  conditions  of 
which  were  that  they  should  surrender  all  their  hunting-grounds  into  the 
hands  of  Coorakhoo,  as  they  called  the  King  of  Englauo^  "  to  be  protected 
and  defended  by  his  said  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  to  and  for  the 
VSB  of  us,  our  heirs,  and  the  said  three  Nations.**  Those  had  before  been 
•numerated,  as  follows:  *^ KanakarighUm  and  i^umirUaaronwej  Sinnekx 
Michems ;  Otttoghkorte^  Dekanisoree  and  Aenjcucrall,  Catodoe  sachems ;  Rady- 
€kadorodon  and  Sadagttnaghiity  ONOin>AGO  sachems."  f 

ChmUwuix  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  time  of  Dekanisora^s  death,  althouffh 
he  learned  that  it  happened  at  the  Falls  of  St  Louis.  Under  date  169^,  ne 
■peaks  in  high  terms  of  him,  Owrtouharifmd  CrarahotUkUj  Iroquuis  Christiana, 
whom  Dfkaninra  hod  employed  secretly  to  bring  about  a  peace  with  that 
nation ;  but  knew  not,  as  to  his  Christianity,  he  said,  at  that  time ;  but  waa 
aertain  that  he  had  professed  it    He  probably  died  about  1730. 

We  will  go  a  little  back  in  this  place,  to  notice  a  chief  of  the  Adirondak% 
of  whom  the  most  extraordinary  stories  are  told ;  even  those  of  Jadt4ht-gicad' 
kSkr  are  but  little  more  incredible.  And  even  though  Father  Chmevoix 
was  familiar  with  them,  yet  he  deemed  them  as  fiction,  it  will  be  imagined. 
from  his  not  relating  them  in  his  minute  history.  The  name  of  PEISKARET 
was,  for  sundry  years  previous  to  1646,  terrible  to  the  enemies  of  the  Adiron- 
daks.  This  nation,  when  Canada  was  settled  by  the  French,  in  1603,  resided 
about  300  miles  to  the  westward  of  Three  Rivers.  How  long  they  had  been 
at  war  with  the  Iroouois  at  this  time,  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  was  continued 
until  the  death  of  Peiskard  in  1646,  though  with  interruption  and  various 
niccess;  but  with  this  chief  perished  all  opposition,  and  the  Adirondaka 
figured  no  more  as  a  nation. 

Ab  we  have  put  the  reader  upon  his  guard,  about  receiving  the  huge  storios 
about  Peiskaret  with  too  much  confidence,  it  will  be  expected  at  our  handsi 
perliaps,  that  we  ^ive  a  sample  of  them,  as  it  may  be  said,  **  possibly  they 
are  true."  We  nufht  have  cbne  this  without  thus  premising,  as  others  have 
done,  upon  the  authority  of  Cb/cien,  (an  author  of  small  value,  comparative 
•peaking.)    His  relation  proceeds : — 

**  An  Indian  named  Pitkartk  was  at  this  time  |  one  of  the  captains  af 

•  Hilt  Fivx  Natioss.  i.  156. 

f  GovMDor  T%oma»  Pownal,  Administrmtion  of  the  Britah  Coloiiiet,  L  238, 239. 
X  He  asatioas  no  particuiar  time,  but  Oiat  of  the  latUcBiMit  of  Caaada,  ia  1603  j  batioaM 
dorii^  the  war  of  whieh  we  have  spokn  Buat  be  aadsEMood. 
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greatest  fame  amonff  the  AdirondackB ;  this  bold  man,  with  fbur  other  eip- 
tains,  set  out  for  Trois  Rivieres  in  one  canoe,  each  of  them  beui|[  pio- 
▼ided  with  three  muskets,  which  they  loaded  with  two  bullets  apiece,  joaed 
with  a  sniaJl  chain  ten  inches  long.  The^  met  with  five  canoes  in  Son! 
River,  each  having  10  men  of  the  Five  Nations  on  board.  PukarH  and  ha 
captains,  as  soon  as  tliose  of  the  Five  Nations  drew  near,  pretended  to  ght 
themselves  up  for  lost,  and  sung  their  death-song,  then  suddenly  fired  opos 
tlie  canoes,  which  they  repeated  with  the  arms  that  lay  ready  loaded,  ui 
tore  those  birch  vessels  betwixt  wind  and  water.*  The  men  of  the  Vm 
Nations  were  so  surprised,  that  they  tumbled  out  of  their  canoes,  and  mat 
Pitkarti  and  his  companions  the  opportunity  of  knocking  as  many  of  ttea 
on  the  head  as  they  pleased,  and  saving  the  others,  to  feed  their  teveii|i, 
which  tliey  did  by  burning  them  alive  with  the  most  cruel  torments.  Thi^ 
however,  was  so  far  from  glutting  PitkcarttB  revenge,  that  it  seemed  ntliif  It 
give  a  keener  edge  to  it ;  lor  he  soon  after  underU>ok  another  enteqsiM,  ji 
which  none  of  his  countrymen  durst  accompany  him.  He  was  well  scquaiBtod 
with  the  country  of  tlie  Five  Nations,  and  set  out  about  the  time  the  snow  bs- 
ipm  to  melt,  with  the  precaution  of  putting  the  hinder  part  of  his  spow-ilmi 
forward,  that  if  any  sliould  happen  upon  his  footsteps,  they  might  think  he  vis 
ffone  the  controrv  way ;  and  for  ftinher  security,  went  along  the  ridges  aii 
nigh  grounds,  where  the  snow  was  melted,  that  his  track  might  be  often  Ion 
When  he  came  near  one  of  the  viilases  of  the  Five  Nations,  he  hid  himself 
till  night,  and  tlieu  entered  a  cabin,  while  every  body  was  last  esleejp  miudenA 
the  whole  family,  and  carried  tlieir  scalps  into  his  lurking-place.  Toe  neit di^ 
the  people  of  tlie  village  searched  for  the  murderer  in  vain.  The  ibOovnag 
night  he  murdered  all  he  found  in  another  cabin.  The  inhabitants  neit  dij 
searched  likewise  in  vain  ibr  the  murderer :  but  the  third  night  a  watch  was 
kept  in  every  house.  Piskard,  in  the  night,  bundled  up  the  scalps  he  had 
taken  the  two  former  nights,  to  carry,  as  the  proof  of  Iiis  Tictx»y,  and  thai 
stole  privately  from  house  to  house,  tUl  at  last  he  found  an  Indian  nodding^ 
who  was  upon  tlie  watch  in  one  of  the  houses :  he  knocked  this  man  on  Ifas 
head ;  but  as  this  alarmed  the  rest,  he  was  forced  immediately  to  fly.  He  WMy 
however,  under  no  great  concern  from  the  pursuit,  being  more  ^  swift  of  fcot 
than  any  Indian  Uieu  living.  He  let  his  pursuers  come  near  him  from  tine 
to  time,  und  then  would  durt  from  tlicm.  This  he  did  with  design  to  tire  then 
out,  witli  the  hopes  of  overtaking  him.  As  it  began  to  grow  dark,  he  hidluB- 
seltj  and  his  pursuers  stopped  to  rest.  They  not  being  apurehensiTe  of  i^y 
danger  from  a  single  man,  soon  fell  asleep ;  and  the  bold  JPuiani  obsemng 
this,  knocked  thein  oil  on  the  head,  and  carried  away  their  t^calps  with  the 
rest.  Such  stories  as  tliese,**  continues  Coldtn,  ^  are  told  among  the  LidiBBi^ 
as  extraordinary  instances  of  the  courage  atid  conduct  of  their  captaina* 

Before  this,  as  we  apprehend,  tliough  related  afterwards  by  this  andMi^ 
were  the  great  expeditions  of  the  Iroquois  a^nst  tlie  Adirondaka  The 
I^Vench  took  part  witli  the  latter  from  the  begmning,  and  when  CkamfUm 
visited  tlie  country,  he  joined  a  (Mirty  of  them,  and  went  against  the  Iroquoii^ 
and,  with  the  aid  of  his  fire-arms,  overcame  them  in  a  battle  near  Lake  Cor- 
lar,  which  was  henceforth  called  Lake  Champlain.  Two  hundred  Iroqaoii 
were  in  tiiis  fight,  and  tlie  French  kept  themselves  concc^aled,  until  it  begi% 
then  rushed  forward,  and  immediately  put  the  Iroquois  to  flight.  This  wh 
the  first  time  tiioy  had  seen  the  effects  of  guns,    lliis  aflbir  was  in  161L 

Fuially,  the  Iroquois,  having  grown  conscious  of  their  strength,  ieh  cos- 
fideiit  tliat,  if  they  could  prevent  the  French  firom  asftisring  them,  they  couid 
withstand  them.  Thereiore,  they  pretended  to  be  well  affected  tmranli 
tlicir  religion,  and  requested  that  missionaries  should  be  sent  among  tfaeoL 
This  was  done  without  delay.  Their  real  olyect  was  soon  apparent;  Ar 
they  treated  the  Jesuit  missionaries  only  as  hostages,  and  this  was  the  meus 
of  making  them  stand  neutral  while  they  carried  on  their  war  with  the  A&- 
rondaks  and  Quatoghies  or  Hurons,  whom  they  soon  after  defee^  ''in  a 
dreadful  battle  fought  within  two  leagues  of  QueDeck.** 

This  expedition  turned  out  so  much  to  tlieir  advantage,  **  the  Five  NstioM 


*  Tbe  author  of  Indian  TaU»  has  copied  this  dosdy,  bat  givw  do  cradto.    IWa^a 
96,  ii€. 
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■Kfe  out,  that  thev  intended  next  winter  *  to  Tiait  the  governor  of  Canada 
ikeae  viaita  are  uwava  made  with  much  ahow.  Under  thia  pretence  they 
lathered  together  1000  or  1200  men.  Their  outscouta  met  with  PMaret  near 
Nicolet  River,  and  atill  pretending  a  friendly  visit  to  the  governor  of  Canada, 
aa  their  only  design,  he  told  them,  that  the  Adirondacks  were  divided  into 
two  bodies,  one  of  which  hunted  on  the  north  side  of  St  Lavrrence  River  at 
Wahmake,  thre^  leaguea  above  Trois  Rivieres,  and  the  other  at  Nicolet  As 
•con  as  they  had  gained  thia  information,  they  killed  him,  and  returned 
with  his  head  to  the  army.  The  Five  Nations  divided  likewiae  into  two 
bodies :  they  surprised  the  Adirondacks,  in  both  places,  and  in  both  cut  them 
in  pieces." 

This  account  is  more  circumstantial  than  that  given  by  CharUvoiXf  but,  aa 
we  have  seen,  would  have  been  without  any  value,  but  for  his  chronology. 
He  states  that,  by  their  previous  conduct,  the  Mohawks  had  reaaon  to  expect, 
chat  ail  the  neighboring  nations  would  join  to  oppose  them,  and  that  they 
••Dt  out  parties  to  observe  what  was  passing  amonff  them ;  that  one  of  theae 
•eouta  met  Peiikaret  alone,  but  dared  not  attack  him ;  being  persuaded  ha 
would  kill  at  least  half  of  them,  as  he  had  often  done  before.  They  there- 
Aia  accosted  him  as  a  friend,  while  some  came  up  behind  him,  and  stabbed 
faim  to  the  heart 

But  for  the  French,  the  Iroquois  had  now  been  complete  masters  of 
all  the  northern  and  western  regions ;  and  some  have  observed,  that  had 
thuy  known  the  weakness  of  those  white  neighbors,  at  the  time  they  over- 
aame  the  Algonquins,  near  Quebec,  they  might  easily  have  cleared  tha 
eaantiy  of  them  also. 

.  We  will  close  thia  chapter  with  an  account  of  the  visit  of  five  Iroquoia 
aUaft  to  England.  The  English  in  America  had  supposed  that  if  they 
aaidd  convince  the  Indian  nations  of  the  power  and  greatneaa  of  then* 
BMlher  country,  they  ahould  be  able  to  detach  them  forever  from  the  in- 
AiB&ea  of  the  French.  To  accomplish  this  obiect,  these  chiefr  were  pre- 
W^lad  upon  to  make  the  voyage.  They  visited  the  court  of  Queen  Anne  in 
1710.  None  of  the  American  historians  seem  to  have  known  the 
of  theae  chiefa,  or,  if  thev  did,  have  not  thought  it  proper  to  transmit 
Stniikf  in  his  history  of  New  York,  mentions  the  fact  of  their  having 
mited  England,  and  gives  the  speech  which  diev  made  to  the  ^ueen,  and 
fl^fa  it  ia  preserved  "  in  OUknixoni*  perhaps  in  the  id  edition  of  hia  British 
BHnas  IN  AMEaiCA,t  as  nothing  of  the  kmd  is  found  in  his  histoiy  of  Eng- 
IhmIi  although  he  records  the  circumstance,  and  ill-naturedly  enough  toa 
Wa  think  he  would  hardly  have  done  ev^n  this,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ridi- 
aaling  the  friends  of  the  queen.  The  following  ia  all  that  he  says  of  them  4 
*  Three  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Sarragossa  was  fought  by  General  SUuihope^ 
wlioae  victory  made  way  for  the  march  to  Madrid,  the  news  of  the  victory 
WM  brought  to  the  queen  by  Colonel  Harrison,  the  15  September,  O.  S.,  at 
wUeh  time  the  High-church  rabble  were  pelting  General  Stanhope^s  proxy, 
and  knocking  down  his  friends  at  the  Westminster  election.  However,  for 
Aa  successes  in  Spain,  and  for  the  taking  of  Doway,  Bethune  and  Aire,  bv 
Iha  duke  of  Marihorough  in  Flanders,  there  was  a  thanksgiving-day  appointecL 
irilich  the  queen  solemnized  in  St  James's  chapeL  To  have  gone  aa  usual 
ta.Bt  Paul's,  and  there  to  have  had  Te  Deum  sung  on  that  occasion,  would 
blKfa  shown  too  much  countenance  to  those  brave  and  victorious  Engliah 
aanniBin  who  were  fighting  her  battles  abroad,  while  High-church  waa  plot- 
£^  And  railing,  and  addressing  against  them  at  home.  Tlie  carrying  of 
ftBr(  Indian  Caisaciuea  about  in  the  queen'a  coaches,  waa  all  the  triumph  of 
Iha  Harieian  administration;  they  were  called  Idnga,  and  clothed,  by  tha 

*  No  one  ean  tell  when  next  winter  was^  dial  ii,  what  rear  it  wat  in,  by  any  OMniectiMi  ia 
Oddait  fast ;  he  is  so  exceedingly  loose  with  reg^ard  to  oatet ;  but,  aoeoraiag  to  ChmrUntiXf 
itWMiBl646. 

I.TIw  fint  edition  (which  I  possets)  was  printed  ia  1706. 
/iCK.  JBv&tiMf,  II.  452.    (Fol.  London,  1736.) 


f  He  amjn€f  a  few  lines  onward,  in  his  usual  random  mode  ofespiessioD,  mppodiir  il  al 
Iha  mmiB,  ombtlets. «  U  wat  oniff  cantideru^  Indimu  !  It  will  be  teen  thai  live  was  IM  nd 

43» 
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I^F-house  tailor,  like  oUier  kinn  of  the  theatre ;  they  wen  eoodiMMiV 
•udoeDce  by  Sir  Chadei  CoUaH;  there  wm  a  qieech  made  lor  tliM^al 
nothing  omitted  to  do  honor  to  theee  five  monarchsy  whoee  pffeaeate  Mm 
much  honor  to  the  new  ministry ;  which  the  ktler  seemed  to  be 


fond  of,  and  defrayed  all  their  expenaee  during  their  stay  here,  thmf  Wl 
the  captains  of  the  four  nations,  TFive  NationiQ  in  league  with  the  EB|PI 
at  New  York  and  New  Engiano,  and  came  m  persim  to  treet  of  am 
concerning  trade  with  the  lords  comnussionere  of  plantationB ;  as  alforfa 
enterprise  against  the  French,  and  their  confederate  Indians  in  those  paifeP 

Sir  Richard  Steele  mentions  these  ohieft  in  his  Tatler  of  May  U^  ttt^ 
and  AddUon  makes  them  the  subject  of  a  number  of  the  Spectator  ii 
next  year,  at  a  suggestion  of  Dean  SwifL^  Neither  of  these  jpapen^  k 
ever,  contain  many  facts  respecting  thiem.    In  the  former  it  le  ' 

that  one  of  them  was  taken  sickf  at  the  house  where  they  were 
dated  during  their  stay  in  London,  and  they  all  received  great  kindnes  al 
attention  from  their  host,  which,  on  their  departure,  was  the  can#e  of  f 
honoring  him  vrith  a  name  of  distinction ;  which  was  GEMfare^iae,  and 
nified  **  tfte  itrongtd  fori  in  (heir  country."    In  speaking  cf  their 
Mr.  SteeU  says,  **  They  were  placed  in  a  handsome  apartnaent  at  aa 
ster's  in  King-street,  Uovent-garden."    There  were  fine  portraits  of  i 
them  painted  at  the  time,  and  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Bntiah  Museoikt 

The  best  and  most  methodical  account  of  these  chiefk  was  pablisbBiii 
the  great  annual  history  by  Mr.  Bayer  A  and  from  which  we  extract  as  ftlfcisil 
<«  On  the  19  April  Te  Fee  Men  Ho  Ga  Prow,  and  As  Ga  Yearn,  Qaa  Ml 
SToft,  of  the  Maquas ;  Ehw  OA  Koam,  andOhJ^ee  Yeath  7\m  JVb  Awm,\  tf 
the  river  sachem,1F  and  the  Ganajoh-hore  sachem,**  four  kinn,  or  ehieftoi  At 
Six  Natk>ns  ff  in  the  West  Indies,  tt  which  lie  between  New  EnglsBd,  ai 
New  France,  or  Canada :  who  lately  came  over  with  the  West  uiIBb  Im^ 
and  were  cloathed  and  entertained  at  the  queen^  expense,  ImmI  a  fMf 
audience  of  her  majesty  at  the  palace  of  St  Jbnef,  being  conducted  otttf 
in  two  of  her  majesty's  coaches^  by  Sir  OiarUi  CoUerdf  master  of  the  MV* 
monies,  and  introduced  by  the  duke  of  Shtwtbwy,  lord  chamberfcaifc  Ito 
made  a  iq[)eech  by  their  intrepreter,  which  Major  Pidgeon,  who  vras  mm  m 
the  c^ficers  that  came  with  them,  read  in  English  to  her  nia|eaty,  VeB§  tf 
follows : — 

<*  Great  Queen — ^We  have  undertaken  a  lonff  and  tedious  rayama,  ivW 
none  of  our  predecessore  §§  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  undsrtue.  H^ 
motive  that  induced  us  was,  that  we  might  see  our  great  queen,  and  NkM 
to  her  those  things  we  thouf;ht  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  good  of  her,  ui 
us,  her  allies,  on  the  other  side  the  great  water.    We  doubt  not  but  our  fftdt 


**  'M  intended  to  have  written  a  book  on  that  subject.  I  believe  be  {AddiBml  hM  Mii 
all  in  one  paper,  and  all  the  nnder  hint*  there  are  mine  too/'  Smifi^t  LeUtr  to  Mn.  JUUs^ 
daied  London,  28  April,  1711. 

t  Tbii  waf  probaoly  the  one  that  died,  of  whom  Kalmtt  ia  hii  travela  w  AMarici^  L  fl% 
■Ukkes  mention }  though  I  do  not  find  a  record  of  it  in  any  periodical  of  that  day. 

X  Notes  to  the  Spectator,  ed.  m  8  vols.  8vo.    London.  1789. 

I  "  The  Annals  of  Queen  Ann^s  Rei^,  Year  the  IX.  for  1710,"  18»— 19L  Tfttf  il  1 
work  cooiaioin^  a  most  valuable  fund  of  uiformatioa,  and  is,  with  ita  eoolianatiaa,  a  (■'■V 
monument  to  its  learaed  publisher ;  his  being  dngged  into  the  IXaei«d  in  oat  oIT  Pspn 
freaks  notwiihstanding. 

I  We  have  these  names  m  the  Tatler,  spelt  TVc  Yee  Ntem  Ho  Gm  Bmo,  flSa  CU  VmA  As 
Gah  TVm,  B  TVno  Cfh  Kcfun,  and  flo  iVec  Yelh  Tno  No  Row, 

tr  It  is  difficnh  to  eeaceiye  what  is  meant  by  Rhtr  hn^am  fnm  many  of  our  aadMm.  Ii 
the  Appendnr  to  Jefermm's  Notew,  906,  they  are  called  River  Indiaaa,  or  MolBckaste% 
"  who  bad  their  dwellings  between  the  west  branch  of  Delaware  and  Hudson's  river,  from  the 
Kittatinny  ridge  down  to  the  Rariton."  The  ''  MoUceons  **  were  aaoilMr  tribe  aboal  ihs 
islands  and  mouth  of  the  Hudson. 

**  Probably  the  chief  of  Cannohara. 

tt  Query.  If,  according  to  VoUen  and  others,  the  Tnscaroras  did  not  join  Iks  InqtA 
until  1712,  and  until  that  time  these  were  called  Ike  Five  Nations,  how  ewasi  it  thai  ^ij  s«S 
known  in  England  by  the  name  of  £Kx  Natiem  m  ITlOf 

\±  No  one  can  be  misled  by  this  error,  any  more  than  an  Eagliihauai  noaU  he  ^  M^ 
loM  that  London  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Ike  Rocky  Homrtaan. 

^  None  of  the  Sis  Nations,  mast  be  undentood. 
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qosen  has  been  eequainted  with  our  long  and  tedioua  war,  in  ooi^unotioa. 
with  her  children,  against  her  enemies  the  French :  and  that  we  have  been 
as  a  strong  wall  for  their  security,  even  to  the  loss  of  our  best  meh.  'Che 
truth  of  which  our  brother  ^uider^  Colonel  [Peter]  Sthvqflerf  and  Jinadafar- 
iauxy  Colonel  JVlcMfoii,  can  testify ;  they  having  all  our  proposals  in  writmg; 
We  were  mightily  rejoiced  when  we  heard  by  AMdagorjawe^  that  our  great 
queen  had  resolved  to  send  an  array  to  reduce  Canacb ;  firom  whose  mouth 
we  readily  embraced  our  great  queen's  instructions :  and  in  token  of  oar 
fiiendship,  we  hung  up  the  kettle,  and  took  up  the  hatchet ;  and  with  one 
consent  joined  our  brother  ffueder^  and  Auxdagarjauxj  in  making  prepar»- 
lions  on  this  side  the  lake,  l^  building  forts,  store-houses,  canoea  and  bat- 
teaux ;  whilst  AundiatiOf  Colonel  Fetch,  at  the  same  time,  raised  an  army  at 
Boston,  of  which  we  were  informed  by  our  ambassadors,  whom  we  sent 
thither  for  that  purpose  We  waited  long  in  expectation  of  the  fleet  from 
England,  to  join  Anadiasia,  to  ffo  against  Quebec  by  sea,  whilst  Anadagcar^ 
jmuBf  Qiieder,  and  we,  went  to  Fort  Royal  by  land ;  but  at  last  we  were  told, 
that  our  great  queen,  by  some  important  afiair,  was  prevented  in  her  denga 
for  that  season.  This  made  us  extreme  sorrowful,  lest  the  French,  who 
hitherto  had  dreaded  us,  should  now  think  us  unable  to  make  war  against 
them.  The  reduction  of  Canada  is  of  such  weight,  that  after  the  edbctinf 
thereof,  we  should  have  free   hunting,  and  a  great  trade  with  our  great 

Kn's  children ;  and  as  a  token  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Six  Nations,  we  do 
,  in  the  name  of  all,  present  our  great  queen  with  the  belta  of  wampum. 
We  need  not  urge  to  our  great  queen,  more  than  the  necessity  we  really  Uhor 
onder  obliges  us,  that  in  case  our  great  queen  should  not  be  mindfol  of  us| 
we  must,  with  our  families,  forsake  our  country,  and  seek  other  habitatiDD% 
or  stand  neuter ;  either  of  which  will  be  much  against  our  inclinationsL 
iKnce  we  have  been  in  alliance  with  our  great  queen's  children,  we  have  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  Savior  of  the  world ;  and  have  often  been  impor- 
tuned by  the  French,  both  b^  the  insinuations  of  their  priests,  ana  bj 
presents,  to  come  over  to  their  mterest,  but  have  always  esteemed  them  men 
of  ftlsehood ;  but  if  our  great  qneen  will  be  pleased  to  send  over  some 
DB  to  instruct  us,  they  shall  find  a  most  hearty  welcome.  We  now 
with  hones  of  our  great  queen's  favor,  and  leave  it  to  her  most  gracious 
iteration.* 

We  cannot  but  respond  amen  to  Mr.  OMmtzon'^  opinion  of  this  speeeh, 
namely,  that  it  was  made /or  instead  of  hy  the  chiefs ;  still  we  bought  it 
proper  to  print  it,  and  that  oy  so  doing  we  should  give  satisfaction  to  more 
than  by  withholding  it  Our  account  next  proceeds :  "  On  Friday,  the  21 
April,  the  four  Indiui  princes  went  to  see  Dr.  Flamstead^s  house,  and  mathe- 
■it*f**'  instruments,  m  Greenwich  Park ;  afler  which  they  were  nobly 
tnated  by  some  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  in  one  of  her 
BHyestjr's  yachts.  They  staid  about  a  formight  longer  in  London,  where  they 
were  entertained  by  several  persons  of  distinction,  particularly  by  the  duke 
of  Ormonde  who  regaled  them  likewise  with  a  review  *  of  the  four  troops  of 
lifo-guards ;  and  having  seen  all  the  curiosities  in  and  about  this  metropolis 
thev  went  down  to  Portsrnoutli,  through  Hampton  Court  and  Windsor,  ana 
embarked  on  board  the  Dragon,  one  of  her  majestv's  ships.  Captain  MofUiu 
eommodore,  together  with  Colonel  J^Vtuiaff  AtcAo/stm,  commander^in-chier 
^  the  forces  designed  for  an  expedition  in  America.  On  the  8  Hay, 
the  Dragon  and  Falmouth  sailed  from  Spithead,  having  under  convoy  about 
18  sail,  consisting  of  merchantmen,  a  bomb-ship  aud  tender,  and  sevend 
tvuisports,  with  British  officers,  a  regiment  of  marines,  provisions  and  stores 
cf  war ;  and  on  the  15  July  arrived  at  Boston  in  New  England." 

Little  is  to  be  gathered  from  SmitlCs  history  of  New  York  relative  to 
tfioae  sachems.  He  gives  a  speech  which  they  made  to  the  queen,  but 
k  is  a  meagre  abrid^nent  of  less  than  half  of  the  one  above,  ana  the 


*  Aad  tbe  chiefii  made  a  ipeech  in  reiniii.  bat  our  anUior  makei  tUi  ooto  opoa'it: 
"  N.  B.    The  ipeeek  wfaieh  waf  said  to  have  oeea  made  by  Ihm,  ob  that  occaaoa,  lo  tlie 
irika  of  Oranom,  is  ■puiious. ' 
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iMt  is  omitted  entirely.  <*The  arriYal  of  the  five  sadieiiui  in  Kngfand 
mide  a  great  bruit  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  The  mob  IbUowid 
wherever  they  went,  and  small  cuts  of  them  were  sold  among  the  people.** 

The  main  object  of  their  visit  to  England  was  not,  nor,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  could  it  be  effected.  I  mean  the  introduction  of  Christianity  amo^i 
them.  Even  these  very  sachems,  who,  according  to  the  stoiies  of  that  dij, 
requested  to  have  missionaries  settled  with  them,  were  among  the  first  to 
neglect  them  when  settled  among  them.t  ^  It  might  have  been  imagined,* 
says  the  author  just  cited, "  the  sachems,  those  petty  kings,  who  were  m 
Ekif^land  in  the  late  Queen's  time,  should  have  been  so  strongly  afifected  with 
seemg  the  grandeur,  pleasure,  and  plenty  of  this  nation,  that  when  thev  caniB 
to  their  own  countries,  thev  woula  have  tried  to  reduce  their  people  to  a 
polite  life ;  would  have  employed  their  whole  power  to  expel  that  rude  fav- 
tiarism,  and  introduce  arts,  manners,  and  religion :  but  the  contrary  happen- 
ed; the^  sunk  themselves  into  their  old  bmtal  life,  and  though  they  bid 
seen  this  great  city,  [London,]  when  they  came  to  their  own  woodsy  thij 
were  all  savages  again." 

There  cannot  m  a  vnder  difference  than  the  two  nations,  Kngfish  sod 
fVench,  make  in  their  accounts  of  the  original  condition,  manners  and  eoi- 
toms  of  the  Iroquois.  While  the  writers  of  the  former  described  them  m 
the  most  barbarous,  cruel,  and  bloody,  those  of  the  latter  pcotray  them  in 
enviable  colors.  This  difference  seems  to  have  entirely  arisen  fimn  As 
diflRsrent  relation  of  the  two  nations  to  them.  That  they  i^ere  cruel  aad 
barbarous  to  their  enemies  is  agreed  by  both,  and  it  unfortunate^  hupensd 
that  the  Elnglish  were  generally  their  enemies,  undl  the  reductaon  of  GuadL 
in  1760. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Tamas  Y,  afamout  andent  Ddawar&—His  Aittofy— Shikblumus — Faven  ikJIsMrf 
sa  Brkkren — Hii  reception  of  Count  Zinxendoff—HtB  doatk — Gah  ASSATaeo— Fuili 
Pkiiadelphia--Jiit  tptuk  to  the  DeUnoares-^Jhucdotet  of  kim — Gukhikav— B» 


speech  to  Half-king — His  attachment  to  the  Christian  fndiano — Meets  loiel 
trouble  from  Captain  Pipe— Conduct  of  HaJf-hing—Of  Pipo—GWckilum  perishm 
in  the  massacre  at  Chmdenhuetten — Paxanke — His  histortf — NKTAWATWiit— 
Becomes  a  Christian — His  speech  to  Pakanke — His  death — PAXiroufl — ^TADKVfKCfs 
— His  history  and  death — ^Whitk-etks — His  transactions  with  ike  missiomans^^ 
Skxh ANDo — His  celebrated  speech — Curious  anecdote  of  him — His  death, 

Tamant  was  a  name  much  in  print,  fifty  years  since,  but  of  what  natioo 
or  country,  or  whether  applied  to  an  imaginary  or  real  personage,  by  any  se- 
count  accompanying  it.  no  one  could  determine.  The  truth  respecting  thii 
has  at  length  come  to  liffht ' 

He  was  a  Delaware  chie(  of  similar  renown  to  the  Baaheba  of  Kennebec^ 
and  Nlanepashtmet  of  Massachusetts ;  and  we  infer  from  dAnd  TTiomati 
that  possibly  he  might  have  been  alive  as  Lite  as  1680  or  1690.  He  wrolt 
the  name  Temeny, 

Mr.  Heekewddarf  in  his  Historical  Accouirr  or  thk  Iicdiaiv  NATiom,  ds- 
votes  a  chapter  to  this  chief  and  TatUuBkund.  He  spells  the  name  TVawmad 
The  difficulty  of  gaining  information  of  deceased  indiriduals  amoDs  die 
Indians  is  well  kno¥m  to  those  conversant  with  their  bistorf.  Mr.  JiMb- 
wdder  sa]^  ^  No  white  man  who  regards  their  feelings,  will  introduce  n^ 
Mbjects  in  conversation  vnth  them."  This  reluctance  to  speak  of  the  d»> 
I  ■  III 

*  Hist.  New  York,  121  ed.  4to.  London,  1757.  Beantiftil  Aill-lenath  poilrmili  of  few  «( 
these  chiefs  were  done  in  meszoiinto  at  the  time  they  were  in  Eognaad,  but  they  weie  kaf 
since  of  very  rare  occurrence.  I  possess  the  best  set  of  them  which  i  have  ever  sees.  IWy 
•re  usoallv  found  in  black  frames,  and  are  about  20  inches  m  height  by  IS  in  breadth.   Ha 


td  and  Geographical  Account  of  Pa.  and  W,  Jersey,"  Itoko.  London,  169t. 
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parted  he  attributes  to  "  the .  misfortunes  which  have  befallen  8f*me  of  tha 
most  beloved  and  esteemed  personages  among  them,  since  the  Europeans 
eamc  among  them.**  It  is  believed,  however,  that  it  had  a  more  remote  ori- 
gin. The  same  audior  continues,  "  All  we  know  of  Tamened  is,  that  he  was 
an  ancient  Delaware  chiefj  who  never  had  his  equal.**  • 

It  is  said  that  when,  about  1776,  Colonel  Gtorgt  Morgan^  of  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  visited  the  western  Indians  by  direction  of  congress,  the  Delawares  con- 
ftrred  on  him  the  name  of  TctmanVy  "  in  honor  and  remembrance  of  their 
ancient  chief,  and  as  the  greatest  mark  of  respect  which  they  could  show  to 
that  gentleman,  who  they  said  had  the  same  address,  affability  and  meekness 
as  their  honored  chief."  t 

**  The  fame  of  this  great  man  extended  even  among  the  whites,  who  fabri- 
cated numerous  legends  respecting  him,  which  I  never  heard,  however, 
from  t)ie  mouth  of  an  Indian,  and  therefore  believe  to  be  fabulous.  In  the 
reyolutionary  war,  his  enthusiastic  admirers  dubbed  him  a  saint,  and  he  was 
established  imder  the  name  of  St  Tammany^  the  patron  saint  of  America. 
His  name  was  inserted  in  some  calendars,  and  his  festival  celebrated  on  the 
first  dav  of  May  in  every  year.  On  that  day  a  numerous  society  of  his  vota- 
ries walked  together  in  procession  through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  their 
bats  decorated  with  bucks'  tails,  and  proceeded  to  a  handsome  rural  place 
out  of  town,  which  they  called  the  wi^am ;  where,  after  a  Umje  kdk  or 
Indian  speech  had  been  delivered,  and  the  calumet  of  peace  and  friendship 
had  been  duly  smoked,  they  spent  the  day  in  festivity  and  mirth.  After  din- 
ner, Indian  dances  were  performed  on  the  green  in  front  of  the  wigwam,  the 
cahimet  was  asain  smoked,  and  the  company  separated.** 

It  was  not  tin  some  years  after  the  peace  that  these  yearly  doings  were 
broken  u]),  which  would  doubtless  have  lasted  longer  but  for  the  misfortune 
of  the  owner  of  the  ground  where  they  were  held.  Since  that  time  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  and  perhaps  other  places,  have  had  their  Tamany  socie- 
ties, Tamany  halls,  &c.  &c.  In  their  meetings  these  societies  make  but 
an  odd  figure  in  imitating  the  Indian  manner  of  doing  business,  as  well  as  in 
i^ropriating  their  names  upon  one  another. 

Among  the  multitude  of  poems  and  odes  to  Tamany,  the  followinff  is 
flslected  to  save  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  acts  said  to  have  been  achieved  by 

'*  Immortal  Tamany,  of  Indian  race, 
Great  in  the  field  and  foremost  in  the  chase ! 
No  puny  saint  was  be,  with  fasting  |>ale } 
He  climbed  the  mountain,  and  he  swept  the  vale, 
Rushed  through  the  torrent  with  unequalled  might  j 
Your  ancient  saint:«  would  tremble  at  the  sight  j 
Caufl^t  the  swifV  boar  and  swifter  deer  with  ease, 
And  worked  a  thousand  miracles  like  these.  ^ 

To  public  views  he  added  private  ends, 
Ana  loved  his  country  most,  and  next  his  friends  ; 
With  courage  long  he  strove  to  ward  the  blow  j 
(Courage  we  all  respect  ev'n  in  a  foe  j) 
And  when  each  effort  he  in  vain  had  tried, 
Kindled  the  flame  in  which  he  bravely  died  I 
To  TamaTty  let  the  full  bom  go  round  ; 
His  fame  let  every  honest  ton^e  resound  ; 
With  him  let  every  genVous  patriot  vie. 
To  live  in  freedom  or  with  honor  die."t 

We  are  next  to  speak  of  a  chief^  concerning  whom  much  inquiry  has  been 
made  from  several  considerations.    We  mean 

Skikidlvnus,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Losraru  He  was  a  Cayuga  sachem, 
md  styled  by  Mr.  Loakiel,^  **  first  magistrate  and  head  chief  of  all  the  Iroquois 
'bdians  living  on  the  banks  of  the  ousquehannah,  as  far  as  Onondago. 

'  He  is  the  same  often  mentioned  by  Co2(2en,||  under  the  names  Stdduxdannf, 
Skkalamofj  and  Sfdck  Ckdamy,  and  occupies  a  place  next  the  ftimous  Ganomn- 

— 

*  Some  will  doubtless  imagine  that  this  was  knowing  a  good  deal. 

t  Heckewelder,  trf  supra.         X  Careu^s  Museum,  v.  101         $  Hitt,  3ti$iiom,  ii.  119. 

I  ASff. /Vm  iVifioftf ,  iL  f7, 69, 75, 77, 85. 
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(^.  His  residence  was  at  Ck>ne8toga  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  present  at  a 
great  council  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1742,  with  91  other  chiefi,  counadkn 
and  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  to  consult  about  the  eDcroachmentsof  sona 
of  tlie  Dclawares  upon  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  as  will  be  found  monioMi 
ill  the  liistory  of  Caruusciego.  That  he  was  a  niau  of  much  coiweqiieM 
among  the  Five  Nations  willappear  from  the  &ct,  tliat  Casuissatego  repeated  a 
speech  of  his  to  Governor  Thomas,  when  the  assault  upon  WiUiam  WA 
was  inquired  into,  ^  whereby  his  [the  said  ffehb^a]  jaw-bone  wbb  broke,  mi 
his  life  greatly  endangered  by  an  unknown  Indian.  This  took  place  opa 
the  disputed  lauds  in  the  forks  of  the  Delaware.  ^  Cancuaaiego  repeatiofflhi 
itiessoge  delivered  to  the  Six  Nations  hjSkidKalamyj  in  the  year  1740,  wMha 
string  of  waiiipuni,  said  in  answer :  *  Tlie  Six  Nations  bad  made  dffiral 
inquiry  into  the  afluir,  and  had  found  out  the  Indian  who  had  commi^a  tk 
fact ;  ho  lived  near  Asopus)  [i£6opus,J  and  had  been  examined  and  sevwdlf 
reproved;  and  they  hoped,  as  fflUiam  JfM  was  recovered,  the  gomnoi 
would  not  expect  any  further  punishment,  and  therefore  they  returned  tk 
string  of  wampum  received  from  their  brethren,  by  the  baud  of  Skkkcdm^ 
in  token  that  they  had  fully  complied  with  their  request.'  " 

When  Count  Zinzendorf,  founaer  of  the  sect  called  Moravians,  visited  lUi 
country,  in  1742,  he  had  an  interview  with  this  cliief  at  Sbamokin.  Cmmt 
fVeiser  was  present,  and  ShikeUimua  inquired  mth  great  anxiety  the  canse  of 
the  count's  visit.  JFeiser  told  him  ^  that  he  was  a  messenger  of  the  liriH 
God,  sent  to  preach  grace  and  mercy ; "  to  which  he  answered,  ^  he  wu  gU 
thut  such  u  messenger  came  to  instruct  his  nation." 

While  in  tlie  exercise  of  his  pious  labors,  Zinzendorf  very  narrowly  efc^si 
assassination ;  and,  to  illustrate  the  force  of  superstition  upon  untutored  auadiS 
it  will  be  proper  to  relate  the  circumstance.    Having  arrived  on  the  faanta 
of  tlie  W^yoming,  the  Indians  could  not  believe  tliat  ne  had  come  soMjr  Ar 
tlieir  beneiit,  but  had  come  to  tlie  conclusion  that  his  real  object  was  tha  ac- 
quisition of  land ;  and  they  therefore  resolved  to  put  him  to  death.    On  a  oool 
evening  in  September,  as  he  sat  alone  in  liis  tent,  upon  a  bundle  of  mBk, 
which  was  his  Ixrd,  the  appointed  assassins  approached  his  frail  "^"•^'■'^ 
He  had  a  sinull  fire,  and  was  writing  at  the  time ;  and  nothing  previraitBd  Aa 
easy  execution  of  their  commission.    A  blanket,  suspendtxl  by  the  conoii 
fonued  the  door  of  his  tent,  and  as  the  Indians  drew  this  a  little  aside,  tfatf 
beheld  a  large  rattlesnake  which  the  fire  had  driven  from  his  covert,  hyiiiff 
near  the  venerable  man,  but  was  not  seen  by  him ;  being  too  deeply  engagw 
in  his  subject  to  notice  him  or  the  more  dangerous  mdians.    The  laue- 
snukc  being  uii  animal  they  feared  and  respected  as  a  kind  of  Manito^  and 
seeing  it  in  company  witli  the  stranger,  they  doubted  not  of  his  divine  origiB 
also,  Olid  ut  once  shrunk  from  their  object,  and  returned  to  report  what  ifiey 
had  seen  to  their  brethren  in  their  village.*    He  was  now  received  bj  tbe 
Shawaiicsc,  and  a  mission  was  begun  amon^  them. 

Shikellimus  was  a  great  friend  of  the  missionaries,  and  liis  death  ivaa  a 
severe  loss  to  tlicin.  He  died  at  his  own  residence  in  Sbamokin,  in  174!^ 
We  iiuvc  already  named  the  chief  proper  to  be  proceeded  with,  on  finiahiiif 
our  account  of  Skikellimus. 

CANASSATEGO,achief  of  theSix  Nations,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Onondaga 
in  1742,  there  arose  a  dispute  between  the  Delawares  and  the  govenuueot 
of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to  a  tract  of  land  in  the  forks  of  the  Delaware.  Hk 
English  claimed  it  by  right  of  prior  purchase,  and  the  Delawares  ]ien^sKdin 
their  claim,  and  threatened  to  use  force  unless  it  should  be  given  up  by  d^ 
whites.  This  tribe  of  the  Delawares  were  subject  to  the  Six  Nations,  and 
the  gov(*rnor  of  Pennsyh-onia  sent  deputies  to  them  to  notify  tbem  of  tbe 
trouble,  tliut  they  might  interfere  and  prevent  war.  It  was  on  this  occiaiatt 
that  Catmssalego  appeared  in  Philadelphia  with  230  warrionk  He  obaeffad 
to  the  governor,  "  that  they  saw  the  Delawares  had  been  an  unruly  peopki 
and  were  altogether  in  the  wrong ;  that  they  had  concluded  to  remo«'e  tlA 
and  oblige  tliem  to  go  over  the  river  Delaware,  and  quit  sJl  claim  to  aaf 
lands  on  this  side  for  the  future,  since  they  had  received  pay  fi>r  them,  ani 

*  Chapmas's  Hist  Wyomiiic  ^  lo  SS. 
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it  18  gone  through  their  .guts  long  ago.  They  deserved,  he  said,  to  be  taken 
by  the  Imir  of  the  head,  und  shaken  severely,  till  they  recovered  their  senses, 
and  became  sober ;  that  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  a  deed  signed  by  nine 
of  their  ancestors,  alx)ve  fifty  years  ago,  for  tliis  very  land,  and  a  release 
signed  not  niauy  years  since,  by  sonic  of  thcuiselvos,  and  chiefs  yet  living, 

iand  then  prusent,][  to  the  number  of  15  and  upwards ;  but  how  came  you 
addn;ssinir  himselt  to  tlie  Delawares  present)  to  take  u|)on  you  to  sell  laud 
at  all  ?  We  conquered  you ;  we  made  women  of  you ;  you  know  vou  are 
women ;  and  can  no  more  sell  land  tlian  women ;  nor  is  it  fit  you  should  have 
the  power  of  selling  lauds,  since  you  would  abuse  it  This  laud  you  claim 
is  ^one  through  your  (j^uts ;  you  have  been  furnished  with  clotlies,  meat  and 
drink,  by  the  tfoods  paid  you  for  it,  and  now  you  want  it  again,  like  children 
as  you  arc.  But  what  makes  vou  sell  lands  in  tlie  dark  ?  Did  you  ever  tell 
us  that  you  had  sold  this  laud  ?  Did  we  ever  receive  any  part,  even  the  value 
of  a  pipe  shank,  from  you  for  it  ?  You  have  told  us  a  blind  story,  that  you 
sent  a  messenger  to  us,  to  inform  us  of  the  sale ;  but  he  never  came  amongst 
us,  nor  did  we  ever  hear  any  thing  about  it.  This  is  acting  in  the  dark,  and 
very  difierent  from  the  conduct  our  Six  Nations  observe  in  the  sales  of  land. 
On  such  occasions  they  give  public  notice,  and  invite  all  the  Indians  of  their 
united  nations,  and  give  them  all  a  share  of  the  presents  tliey  receive  for 
their  lands. 

**  This  is  the  behavior  of  tlie  wise  united  nations.  But  we  find  you  are 
none  of  our  blood ;  you  act  a  dishonest  part,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other 
matters ;  your  ears  are  ever  open  to  slanderous  reports  about  your  bretliren. 
For  all  these  reasons,  toe  charge  you  to  remove  inaUmuy ;  we  dofCt  give  you  liberty 
to  think  about  it  You  are  women.**  They  dared  not  disoljey  tiiis  command, 
and  soon  after  removed,  some  Xo  Wyoming  and  Shamokin,  and  some  to  the 
Ohio.* 

When  CanagaaUgo  was  at  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1744,  holding  a 
talk  f  about  their  aSkirs  with  the  governor,  he  was  informetl  that  the  English 
had  beaten  the  French  in  some  iinportant  battle.  ^  Well,''  said  he,  ^  if  that 
be  the  case,  you  must  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  rum  from  them,  and  cau 
afford  to  give  us  some,  that  we  may  rejoice  with  you.**  Accordingly,  a  gUiss 
was  served  round  to  each,  which  they  called  a  Ffench  glass.  | 

Dr.  IVanklin  tells  us  a  vcrv  interesting  story  of  Canassaiego,  and  at  tlie  same 
time  makes  the  old  chief  tell  another.  In  sjK'aking  of  the  manniTs  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Indians,  the  doctor  sa}'S,  **  The  same  hospitahty,  esteemed  among 
them  as  a  principal  virtue,  is  practised  by  private  persons ;  of  which  Conrad 
fFetseTf  our  interpreter,  gave  me  the  following  instances.  He  had  been  natu- 
ralized among  tne  Six  Nations,  and  s|H>ke  well  the  Moliawk  language.  In 
S»ing  tlirougn  the  Indian  countr}',  to  carry  a  message  from  our  governor  to 
e  council  at  Onondago,  he  called  at  the  habitation  of  Canassatego,  an  old 
acquaintance,  who  embraced  liiin,  spread  furs  for  him  to  sit  on,  placed  l)efore 
him  some  boiled  beans,  and  venison,  and  mixed  some  rum  and  water  for  his 
diink.  When  he  was  well  refreshed,  and  had  lit  his  pipe,  Canassatego  l)egan 
to  converse  witli  him ;  asked  how  he  had  fared  the  many  years  since  they 
had  seen  each  other ;  whence  he  then  came ;  what  occasioned  tlie  journey, 
&C.  Conrad  answered  all  his  questions ;  and  when  the  discourse  l)egaii  to 
fla^,  the  Indian,  to  continue  it,  said,  *  Conrad^  you  have  lived  long  among  the 
white  people,  and  know  something  of  their  customs :  I  have  been  sometimes 
at  Albany,  and  have  observed,  tliat  once  in  seven  days  the^  shut  up  their 
•hops,  and  assemble  in  the  great  house ;  tell  me  what  that  is  for ;  what  do 
they  do  tliere  ? '  *■  They  meet  there,'  says  Conrad,  ^  to  hoar  and  learn  good 
things.'  < I  do  not  doubt,'  says  the  Indian,  'that  they  tell  you  so;  they  have 
told  me  the  same ;  but  I  doubt  the  truth  of  wliat  they  say,  and  I  will  tell  you 
my  reasons.  I  went  lately  to  Albany,  to  sell  my  skins,  and  buy  blankets, 
kmves,  powder,  mm,  &c.    You  know  1  used  generally  to  deal  with  Ham 

*  Golden  and  Gordon^t  Histories. 

t  The  minutes  of  the  conference  taken  at  the  tinae  by  Witham  Manhi,  occupiei  SOpaffet  in 
the  CoU.  JUass.  IfuL  8oe,  vii.  vol. 
t  CoUen'9  HUt  Five  NaUoni,  iL  14S. 
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Hanson ;  Ixit  I  was  a  little  incliiipd  tliis  time  to  tn-  ^ome  other  nierrhutL 
llowf.'Vi;r.  I  cu11«m1  first  iiiK>n  Hans,  and  asked  hiui  what  he  would  p%t  iv 
b^^avi.T.  III.-  fiiid  lit*  could  uot  give  more  than  four  sliilliugsi  a  |iouiid:  hai 
Huys  li«r,  I  iviiinot  talk  on  l»u«iiii(rsi»  now ;  this  is  the  day  when  we  njeet  tosviixr 
to  If 'aril  frood  thin^Sj  and  I  am  going  to  the  meeting.  So  I  thought  to  ninri( 
8inc<.'  1  raniiot  do  any  husinesi*  to-day,  I  may  as  well  go  to  the  meetiuf  m^ 
and  I  went  with  him.  TiKTe  stood  up  a  man  in  black,  and  h»*gan  to  lak 
to  the  ii<.'0]>le  very  angrily;  1  did  not  understand  what  he  s^iid.  hut  penVniof 
that  he  looked  much  at  mf%  and  at  Hanson,  I  imagined  that  he  wa^i  ansiyM 
seeing  me  th<'n? ;  so  I  went  out,  sat  down  near  the  hou!>e,  iBtmck  An*,  aiid  il 
my  j>ij)c,  waiting  till  the  meeting  i<hould  lireak  up.  1  Uiought  too  that  the 
man  had  mentionerl  something  of  Ix^aver,  and  8Ui«i>ectrd  it  rni^lit  Ik*  tlit  flib- 
ject  of  their  meeting.  Ho  when  they  came  out,  I  acco:^tea  my  merrhiat 
'  Well,  Hans^  8ayt<  1,  *  I  hope  you  have  agreed  to  give  luonr  tlian  -k  i 
pound.*  '  No/  sayH  he,  *  I  cannot  give  so  much,  1  cannot  give  more  tlian  ihne 
shillings  and  sixpence.'  1  then  s]K>ke  to  several  other  dealers,  but  thev  all  «a% 
the  same  boiig,---/Are€  and  sirvence,  three  and  sixpence.  This  made  it  rletrM 
me  that  my  suspicion  was  right;  and  that  whatever  they  pretriided  of  mfd- 
in£^  to  learn  f^ortd  thinsrs,  the  purposes  was  to  consult  how  to  cheat  Indians  it^tk 

f^nce  of  heaver.  ConHider  hut  a  little,  Conrad,  and  you  must  lie  of  my  opinioa 
f  they  met  so  otlen  to  lenni  gor>d  thinirs,  they  would  certainly  have  learned 
some  Ix'foi'e  this  time.  Hut  tlicy  are  stdl  ignorant.  You  know  our  practirc: 
if  a  white  man,  in  travelling  through  our  country,  enters  one  of  our  caKiu^ 
we  all  tn'at  him  as  I  do  you;  we  dry  him  if  he  is  wet;  we  warm  luiu  ifbeii 
cold,  and  give  him  meat  and  drink,  that  he  may  allay  his  thirst  and  hungfr; 
and  we  spread  aotX  furs  for  him  to  rest  and  sleep  on ;  we  demand  nothing  ia 
return.  Ihit  if  I  go  into  a  white  innn's  house  at  Albany,  and  a^^k  for  victiiaUand 
drink,  they  say,  (vct  out,  yon  hidian  dog.  You  see  they  have  not  yet  Ifarwd 
tliose  little  frood  thini^s  that  we  need  no  meetings  to  be  instructed  in,  becaow 
our  mothers  taught  them  to  us  when  we  were  children:  and  tlierefbre  it  ii 
iropossihle  their  meetings  shouhl  l>e,  as  thc^say,  for  any  such  purpose,  or  bare 
any  such  effect:  they  are  only  to  contrive  the  cheating  of  Indians  in  the  price 
ofbeavJT.'"** 

The  misyionnry  Frederic  Post,  in  his  journal  of  an  embassy  to  the  ladiaiH 
on  the  Ohio,  in  1758,  mentions  a  son  of  CanassategOy  whom  lie  calls  Bsst 
Jacob, 

We  are  not  to  look  into  the  history'  of  Pennsvlvania  for  a  succcsskn  of 
Indian  wars,  although  there  have  been  some  homd  murders  and  enonniticf 
conunitti'd  among  the  whites  and  Indians.  For  about  70  years,  their  hiitoric 
page  is  very  clear  of  sjich  records,  namely,  from  1(382,  tlie  arrival  of  William 
renn,  until  the  F'n;nch  wju-  of  1755. 

And  we  will  here  record  the  ])roceedings  of  William  Penrij  on  his  takinf 
posstission  of  his  lands  upon  the  Delaware,  so  far  as  tliey  are  connected  with 
our  Indian  history. 

Humanity  l>eing  a  prominent  feature  in  every  Quaker  who  lives  up  to  hia 
profession,  we  an;  to  expect  a  display  of  it  in  that  of  Penn ;  and  happily  we 
do  not  find  ourselves  disappointed.  The  force  of  his  example  was  such,*tlial, 
for  many  years,  his  followers  practised  the  art  of  peacemaking ;  and  hence  do 
wars  occurred,  as  we  have  already  observed ;  but  as  the  emighteoed  mind 
of  Pcnn  carried  his  acts  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  adTanca 
of  his  contem|>oraries,  they  acting  without  the  true  principle  which  guvened 
him,  soon  forgot  its  imj>ortance,  and  pursued  a  dififerent  course,  which  brou^ 
the  evils  of  war  and  dissolution. 

Jf'illiam  Penn  had  confirnied  to  him  the  country  since  bearing  his  name, 
by  a  royal  charter,  and  having  sent  over  a  small  colony  to  take  posses^iop 
of  it  in  1(>81,  followed  himself  the  next  year.  His  first  care  on  Ids  arrival  mi 
to  establish  a  lasting  friendship  with  the  Indians.  This  he  effected  by  tba 
greatest  possible  care  in  rendenng  them  strict  justice  and  great  kindliest  and 
above  all  by  purchasing  the  country  of  them,  and  paying  dieui  to  their  con- 


*  The  r4]itors  of  the  valuable  Encyclopedia  FertheDSts  have  thought  this  ancct^oir  wviily  a 
place  in  that  work,  (i.  6d2.) 
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tent  for  it  Perm  landed  at  what  is  now  Newcastle,  24  October,  and  soon  began 
to  exchange  goods  for  lands  with  the  Indians.  By  this  intercourse  he  learned 
their  language,*  and  thus  qualified  himself  to  render  them  justice  in  all  cases. 

The  first  formed  treaty  entered  into  between  Penn  and  tlie  Indians  was 
made  in  Dec.  1682,  and  took  place  almost  two  miles  above  what  is  now 
Chestnut  Street,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Delaware,  in  the  present  township 
of  Kensington,  under  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  an  elm-tree,  aged  at  that 
time  155  years,  as  since  ascertained.t  A  small  cubical  marble  monument 
now  marks  the  spot,  which,  witli  the  adjacent  neighborhood,  in  the  days  of 
Penn,  was  called  Shakamaxon.  A  street  perpetuates  tliis  name,  not  far  dis- 
tant, which  runs  at  right  angles  to  the  river.  The  little  monument  of  which 
wc  have  made  mention,  was  almost  invisible  from  piles  of  rubbish,  when 
visited  by  tlie  writer  in  April,  1834.} 

In  reference  to  Penn's  Treaty,  so  oflen  the  subject  of  prose  in  both,  hemi- 
spheres, Voltaire  has  in  his  peculiar  vein  observed,  that  it  was  the  only  one 
made  without  an  oath,  and  the  only  one  which  had  not  been  broken.^ 

An  admirable  painting  of  this  treaty,  b^  Sir  Benjamin  West,  1^  of^en  been 
flkctchod  upon  copper,  and  impressions  circulated  in  various  works ;  there  is, 
however,  in  all  uf^  them,  a  very  glaring  want  of  taste  or  judgment,  arisinff 
probably  fVom  a  false  notion  of  tlie  painter,  which  is  the  appearance  of 
nandsome  houses  in  the  back-ground.  There  is  one  of  the  best  sketches  of 
an  Indian  treaty  painted  upon  the  sign  of  an  inn  m  Beach  Street,  near  the  old 
treaty  ground,  which  I  have  seen. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  Indians  remembered  Penn  so  long,  and  so  affection- 
ately, for  it  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to  perform  the  engagements  of  others, 
who  purposely  set  out  upon  wronging  theuL  In  a  speech  which  a  chief  of 
the  Six  Nations  made  at  a  confen^nce,  at  Lancaster,  in  June,  1744,  he  gives 
tfie  following  narrative  of  one  ofPenrCa  generous  acts  in  these  words: — 

'^  When  our  brother  Onas^  a  great  while  ago,  came  to  Albany  to  buy  the 
Suaquehannah  lands  of  us,  our  brother  the  eovomor  of  N.  York,  who,  as  we 
auppose,  had  not  a  ^ ood  understanding  with  our  brother  Onas,  advised  us 
not  to  sell  him  any  land,  for  he  would  make  a  bad  use  of  it,  and  pretending 
to  be  our  friend,  he  advised  us,  in  order  to  prevent  Ona^s,  or  any  other  per- 
aons,  imposing  on  us,  and  that  we  might  always  have  our  land  when  we 
wanted  it,  to  put  it  into  his  hands ;  and  he  told  us  he  would  keep  it  for  our 
uae,  and  never  open  his  hands,  but  keep  tliem  close  shut,  and  not  part  with 
any  of  it,  but  at  our  request  Accordingly  we  trusted  him,  and  put  our  lands 
into  his  hands,  and  charged  him  to  keep  them  safe  for  our  use.  But  some 
time  afler  he  went  to  England,  and  carried  oiu*  land  \\ith  him,  and  there  sold 
it  to  our  brother  Onas  for  a  larj^e  sum  of  money.  And  when  at  the  instance 
of  our  brother  Onas  we  were  minded  to  sell  hiin  some  lands,  he  told  us  we  had 
■old  the  Susquohannah  lands  already  to  the  governor  of  N.  York,  and  that 
lie  had  bought  tliem  from  him  in  England ;  though  when  he  came  to  under- 
stand how  the  governor  of  N.  York  had  deceived  us,  he  very  generously  paid 
ua  for  our  lands  over  again.*^) 

There  were  several  chiefs  very  noted  about  this  period,  on  account  of 
their  connection  with  the  3Ioravian  Brethren.    Among  the  most  noted  was 

OLfKIIIKAN,ir  or  Glikkickan,**  "an  eminent  captain  and  warrior,  counsel- 
lor and  speaker  of  the  Delaware  chief  [Pakanke]  in  Kaskaskunk."  It  is  said 
that  be  had  disputed  with  the  French  Catholic  priests  in  Canada,  and  con- 

*  His  own  letter,  dated  the  year  followiiij^,  g'^n^  &a  account  of  the  country,  its  products, 
iahalNtantf,  Sec.  &,c.  dated  16  August,  1683,  and  printed  in  Blame's  America^  ^. 

t  Holmes's  Annals,  i.  405.  The  old  elm  was  blown  down  by  a  tempest  in  1810,  and  was 
AflB  283  jrears  old.  lb.  Pieces  of  its  stump  are  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  along 
with  (ragments  of  the  Plymouth  Rock,  &c. 

%  I  was  lately  informed  t>v  Mr.  Dtnxmeeau  of  Philadelphia,  that  some  important  errors  existed 
10"  the  printed  accounts  of  Perm's  Treaty,  and  he  showed  me  some  manuscripts  concerning  it 
^Haeh  ne  bad  lately  discovered,  and  was  preparing  to  have  them  printed  in  the  Hist  Colls,  of 
VlHHUivlTaiiia. 

^  C>  est  le  seal  traits  entre  ces  j>eup1es  et  les  Chr^cns  qui  n'ait  point  ^^  jur^  et  qui  n'ait 

"of  1786,  in  91  vols.  1  Jmo. 

Alienation  of  the  Shawauese  and  Delawvet,  6L 
**  Heekewdder, 

44 


point  M  rompQ.    CEuvres.  vol.  iiv.  416,  ed.  of '. 
I  An  Emwiry  mto  the  Canses,  &c.  of  the  Ali* 
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/riindit  ot'hw  fmrid*  ar./f  hi-  rhklfl    TV.W  o«waakiwii  zr^as  rrofJ".fc.  iad  «■§ 


••.ndftHVfiff.d  to  taic^  hi.^  li:>.  P^xhtnJt^'i  ^i^*»«rh  (•  him  tjpt.cL  tb^f  or-.Tucuvl 
Fa  *K:«:ri  wh«:ri  w#:  cz/fTj^  TO  rh^  ftTcofiXi:  ot  zivii  ^hML  A:  ci:^  tisK  of  h»  bi^ 
t»rrj,  Oltkhikan  r*:ri-\vfA  i'-.*:  ram^  of /ww. 

TJi*!  \it:n*A  *tfx\j:  r«-^oliiti'';r.\n  wir'Asa.*  a  'ii«rr:flpir;z  time  r"Tt?i*  Brrtfaia 
a/i<J  f^l^^^:  furlwn-  who  ti.'id  a#Ih»:i»il  to  their  •?a'i.-iir.     War  p«arrie5-  G-^tu  At 
ho«ttiI^:  irih^'n  v,*:n:  fouiiUHoWy  \i^jf!*\iis  arid  r^^«9?ir.r  th^lr  j)Pttf«riDi^ct&.al 
^fU'.u  \n  thf:  rrK/^  ^li-pk-iou.^  rri.iJ)ner.     It  wu  M  tlMr  &iaou«  chiez'  <^iUiifca 
tlmt  th'rv  ttvit-A  x\\t'\T  pn; -4- nation  on  mor^  thAD  one  nccaA-rtn.     Th?  In^m 
nUiijt  thf:  Ukf;^  H*rrit  flr;(iijti^H  to  tlfWY  the  I>elaware$  izxto  cfae  w&r  asuutike 
Aifi«;ricari.M,  hut  ih*^y  w»rr<i  not  r»:o#iiTe«i  by  them.    SIk^iiIt  after,  in  the  xm 
1777,  '^Xi  Huron  warrion!,  with  Half -king  at  their  head,  approa^eh^  ibeW 
mv  Iaji  ."^rfthrnM-nt  of  I  Jrhtenau.  in  their 'way  to  attack  the  aettleiiients  opoi 
the  front i«:r«<,  nnri  rAw^-A  irrfat  con^tematioD  amoD^  the  Bne-thr^'D  :  bui  moir- 
in((  to  Hhow  no  Ainir*  of  fr-ar,  %-:rtij;il!<  w«rre  prepared  for  rhem.  and  sent  ott 
hy  M^imo  of  th<r  OiriMtian  Indian^  to  rii«.'«;t  theto.    The  reception  of  tlMMeieM 
out  wa.-<  fur  more  [irorninin?  than  wa-s  antiripated,  and  soon  aAer  wa«  *^Kai 
a  wilfrmn  euiha^n}  to  the  Ifalf-kine  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Hiirons.^     GNUh 
kfin  wttH  at  the  hi:ad  of  thii^  eniliasay,  and  the  following  is  his  flpeech  10 
litUf-kinfi^ :^**Mur\ti\     We,  your   cousins,  the   congrpinition   of  belicTBf 
luAtkUH  at  Lichtenau  and  Onadenhuetten,  rejoice  at  thi^  opportunity  to  m 
and  H[M;ak  with  you.    We  cU.'fLns«f  your  eyes  from  all  the  dust,  and  wbitewi 
the  wind  niay  have  carried  into  them,  that  you  may  see  your  cousin  wiA 
clfsar  eyeH  and  a  w;r«.*ne  countenance.    We  cleanse  your  eara  and  hearti  from 
all  evil  n;portJ4  which  an  evil  wind  may  have  conVcyed  into  toot  ears  md 
even  into  your  hearts  on  the  jouniey,  that  our  words  may  find  entnaee  an 
your  earn  and  a  phice  in  your  hearts.     [Htrt  a  tArinf  of  teammtm  wmfnr 
HnUd  hif  (jilikhik/w,]     (Jncle !  liear  the  words  of  the  believing  Indians^  Tov 
eouriiuH,  at  I  jriitenaii  and  Gnadeuhuetten.    AVe  would  have  you  know,  ifatf 
Wf;  hav«:  riM^f-ived  and  Ixilieved  in  the  word  of  God  for  90  years  and  iipwiRl% 
and  nieft  daily  to  hear  it,  morning  and  evening.    You  must  also  know,tliit 
we  have  our  tiiarhers  dwelling  amongKt  us,  who  instnict  us  and  our  childrBiL 
l\y  this  word  of  (if id,  pnmched  to  us  by  our  teachers,  we  are  taught  to  keep 
{Nfari-  with  all  nu^n,  and  to  coasidcr  them  as  friends;  for  thus  God  hasrciB- 
niJindrd  uh,  and  thirrefore  we  are  lovers  of  peace.    These  our  treachers  wn 
not  only  <Mjr  friends,  hut  we  consider  and  love  them  as  our  own  flesh  and 
lihMid.     Now  as  we  are  your  counin,  we  most  earnestly  beg  of  you,  unrk^ 
that  yon  also  would  consider  them  ns  your  own  1)ody,  and  ns  your  couni 
We  and  tlity  niak«!  hut  one  l)ody,  and  therefore  cannot  l)e  separated, ind 
whatever  you  do  unto  them,  you  do  unto  us,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil" 
'I'JKtn  sevend  liitlionis  of  waniftum  were  delivered.     Half-king  received  tUi 
H|NMM*li  wiili  att(;ntion,  and  said  it  had  penetrated  his  heiut,  and  after  he  had 
consulted  with  his  captains,  he  8i)oke  as  follows  in  answer: — ** Cousins!   I 
am  very  aUul  and  feel  great  satisfaction  that  you  have  cleansrd  ray  e}'e8,etrt 
and  heart  Ironi  all  evil,  conveyed  into  me  by  the  wind  on  this  jouiney.    Im 
upon  an  ex|N>dition  of  an  unusual  kind ;  for  I  am  a  warrior  and  am  going  0 
war,  and  tlien'f4)re  hinny  evil  things  and  evil  thoughts  enter  into  my  head, 
and  even  into  my  lic^art    But  thanks  to  my  cousin,  my  eyes  are  now  eleai^ 
HO  that  I  ciui  lM>hnld  my  cousin  with  a  scn*nc  countenance.     I  rejoice-,  that  I 
C4in  lie4ir  my  cousins  with  o|>en  ears,  and  take  their  words  to  heart"    Hetbeo 
delivered  a  string  of  wampum,  and  af\er  repeating  the  part  of  GlikkSkaii 
spe(>eh  reliitinfr  tu  the  missionaries,  proceeded :  '^  Go  on  as  hitherto,  and  sufRtroo 
one  to  molest  you.    OlK'y  your  teachers,  who  speak  nothin|r  but  good  tats 
you,  and  instriict  you  in  the  \vays  of  God,  and  be  not  afraid  that  any  bun 
shall  he  d<inc  unto  them.    No  creature  shall  hurt  them.     Attend  to  yos 
worship,  and  never  mind  other  affairs.    Indeed,  you  see  ub  going  Co  wir; 
)n\t  ^-oti  may  remain  easv  and  cjuiet,  and  need  not  think  much  about  it,  &c' 
This  was  rather  odd  talfc  for  a  Ba\'oge  warrior,  and  verily  it  seems  more  Eke 
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that  of  one  of  the  European  Brethren,  but  the  veracity  ofLotkid  will  not  be 
questioned. 

Some  time  after  this,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  threw  Giikhxkan  into 
much  trouble  and  danger.  A  band  of  Huron  warriors  seized  upon  the  mis- 
•ionoriee  at  Salem  and  Gnadeiihuetten,  and  confined  them,  and  did  much 
mischiefl  Michael  Junr,  David  Zei^terger  and  John  Htthttodder  were  tlie 
Brethren  confined  at  this  time.  The  savages  next  pillaged  Schoenbrunn, 
fironi  whence  they  led  captive  the  missionary  Junman  and  wife,  and  the 
sisters  Ztishergtr  and  Seraeman ;  and,  singing  the  death-song,  arrivtMl  with 
them  ut  Gnadenhuotten,  where  were  the  rest  of  the  prisoners.  This  was 
SeptcnihtT  4, 1781.  It  up])eurs  that  tlie  famous  Cu])tain  IPipt  was  among  these 
warriors*,  from  wliat  follows.  A  young  Indian  woman,  who  accompanied  the 
warriors,  was  much  moved  by  the  hard  treatment  of  the  Brethren,  and  in  the 
night  **  found  means  to  get  Capt  Pipt^s  best  horse,  and  rode  off  full  speed  to 
Pittsburgh,  where  she  gave  an  account  of  the  situation  of  the  missionaries 
and  their  congregations."  This  woman  was  related  to  Giikhxkan ;  on  him, 
therefore,  they  detennined  to  vent  their  wrath.  A  party  of  warriors  seized 
him  at  Salem,  an<l  brought  him  bound  to  Gnadcnhuetten,  singing  tlie  death-' 
song.  When  he  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  warriors,  great  commo- 
tiou  followed,  and  many  were  clamorous  that  he  should  be  at  once  cut  to 
pieces ;  especially  the  Delawares,  who  could  not  forget  his  having  rcnoimced 
his  nation  and  manner  of  living ;  here,  however,  Half-king  interfered,  and 
prevented  his  being  killed.  They  now  held  an  inquisitorial  examination 
upon  him,  which  terminated  in  a  proof  of  his  innocence,  and,  after  giving 
¥ent  to  their  spleen  in  loading  him  with  the  worst  of  epithets  and  much  op- 
probrious language,  set  him  at  liberty. 

The  miBsionanes  and  their  congregations  were  soon  at  liberty,  but  were 
obliged  to  emigrate,  as  they  could  have  no  rest  upon  the  Muskingum  any 
longer ;  war  parties  continiudly  hovering  about  them,  robbing  and  troubling 
them  in  various  ways.  They  went  through  the  wilderness  125  miles,  and 
settled  at  Sandusky,  leaving  their  beautifm  cornfields  just  ready  to  harvest 
Their  losses  and  privations  were  immense.  Abovu  200  cattle  and  400  hogs, 
much  com  in  store,  beside  300  acres  just  ripening,  were  among  the  si>oils. 
**  A  troop  of  savages  commanded  by  English  officers  escorted  them,  enclos- 
ing tliem  at  the  distance  of  some  miles  oii  all  sides."  Thev  arrived  at  their 
place  of  destination  October  11,  and  here  were  left  by  Half-king  and  his 
warriors  without  any  instructions  or  orders. 

Many  believing  Indians  had  returned  to  Gnadenhuotten  and  the  adjacent 
places  in  1782.  Here,  on  8th  March  of  this  year,  happened  the  most  dreadful 
massacre,  and  GlikkHcan  was  among  the  victims.  Ninety-six  persons  were 
scalped  and  then  cut  to  pieces.  Besides  women,  there  were  34  children 
muitlercd  in  cold  blood.*    This  was  done  by  white  men ! 

Of  this  horrid  and  diabolical  murder  it  behoves  us  to  give  the  facts  more 
in  detail.  The  month  of  February  of  the  year  1782,  liaving  been  very  favor- 
able to  war  parties,  it  was  improved  by  some  Sandusky  warriors,  and  some 
murders  were  conmiitted  in  an  unlooked  for  moment  upon  the  flrontiere  of  the 
vrbitefl.  Hie  family  of  a  fVilliam  IVallaot^  consisting  of  his  wife  and  five  or 
fliz  children,  were  killed,  and  one  J<ihn  Carpenter  \  was  taken  prisoner.  These 
early  movements  of  the  Indians  led  the  whites  to  conclude  that  they  were 
either  done  by  the  Moravians  at  Muskingum,  or  that  the  warriors  that  com- 
mitted the  murders  were  quartered  among  them.^  Therefore,  without  further 
information,  a  band  of  about  80  or  90  men  suddenly  collected  upon  the  fron- 
tier of  Penn^lvania,  and  each  man  having  provided  himself  vrith  his  own 
erma,  ammunition  and  provisions,  mostly  mounted  upon  horses,  set  out  under 
one  Colonel  David  fVilltamMm  for  the  devoted  congregation  at  Gnadcnhuetten. 
They  rendezvotned  and  encamped  the  first  night  on  the  Mingo  Bottom,  on 
tiie  west  side  of  the  Ohio  River.$ 

*  I  have  bcea  partieuW  in  aotking  thb  a£hir,  as  it  ii  not  found  in  nich  extemively  cirea- 
lated  works  as  the  Atneriean  AimaU, 


t  He  oAerwwds  made  hit  escape  at  great  peril. 
%  Doddridge t  Notes  on  the  Indaa  Wan,  W,  249. 
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Meanwhile  Colonel  GiftMrn,  at  Pittsburgh,  underetaDdiDg  the  ol^ect  of  the 
crew  who  had  gone  forth  under  WiUiamsony  despatched  niesseDgers  to  tkra 
the  Christian  Indians,  but  they  arrived  too  late.  However,  tney  reoeired 
timely  notice  from  another  quarter,  but  their  trusting  to  their  innooence » 
protect  them,  did  in  this  case  prove  a  fatal  error :  a  white  many  who  W 
narrowly  escaped  from  tlie  hands  of  some  warriors,  warned  them  with  gntt 
earnestness  to  fly  for  their  lives.  These  warriors,  who  bad  **  murdered  id 
impaled  a  woman  and  a  child,  not  far  from  the  Ohio,  arrived  soon  after  tf 
Gnadenhuetten,"  where  they  expressed  their  well-grounded  fears  to  theChrii- 
tians,  tliat  a  party  of  white  |>eoplc,  who  were  pursuing  them,  would  midj 
kill  them  alL*  All  these  warning  were  not  enough  to  shake  their  &itii  m 
thejprotecting  arm  of  their  own  mnocence. 

The  second  day's  march  of  the  band  of  murderers,  brought  them  wiiia 
one  mile  of  the  middle  Moravian  town,  where  they  again  encamped  for  ikt 
night    This  was  on  the  6th  day  of  March.    The  next  morning  the  ptFtr 
was  divided  into  three  equal  divisions,  ^  one  of  wiiich  was  to  croas  the  rifcr 
about  a  mile  above  tlie  town ;  their  videttes  having  reported  that  there  mn 
Indians  on  both  sides  of  the  river.    The  other  party  was  divided  into  three 
divisions,  one  of  which  was  to  take  a  circuit  in  the  woods,  and  reach  the  rinr 
a  litde  distance  below  the  town,  on  the  wetft  side.    Another  division  was  l» 
fall  into  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  tlie  tliird  upon  its  upper  end.    Wki 
the  party  designed  to  moke  the  attack  on  the  west  side,  had  reached  the  rirer, 
they  found  no  boats  to  take  tliem  over ;  but  something  like  a  canoe  was  sees 
on  the  opposite  bank.    The  river  was  high,  with  some  floating  ice.    A  jO(U% 
man  of  tlie  name  of  Slaughter  swam  the  river,  and  brought  over,  not  a  canoe,  but 
a  trougli  designed  for  holding  siigiu*  water.    This  trough  could  carry  but  twa 
men  at  a  time.    In  order  to  expedite  their  passage,  a  number  of  men  stripped 
ofi"  their  clotlies,  put  them  into  tlie  trough,  togetlier  with  their  guns,  ud 
swam  by  its  sides,  holding  its  edees  with  their  hands.    When  about  16  bid 
crossed  the  river, the  two  centinels,  who  had  been  posted  in  advance,"! *^ met 
younff  Scheboach  in  the  woods,  fired  at  and  wounded  him  so  much  that  lie 
could  not  escape.    Ho  then,  according  to  the  account  of  the  munieroi 
themselves,  begged  for  his  life,  representing  that  he  was  Scheboschj  the  ma  of 
a  white  Christian  man  :  But  they  paid  no  attention  to  his  entreaties,  and  cat 
him  in  pieces  with  their  hatchets."    «*^  One  of  them  broke  one  of  his  anni  by 
a  shoL    A  shot  from  the  other  centinel  killed  hinL    These  haroea  X  then  scalped 
and  tomahawked  bun. 

**  By  this  time,  about  IC  men  hod  got  over  tlie  river,  and  supposing  tlie  fifii; 
of  the  guns,  which  killed  Shaboah,  would  lead  to  an  instant  discovery,  they 
sent  word  to  the  party  designed  to  attack  tlie  tonn  on  the  ea^t  side  of  thie 
river,  to  move  on  instantly,  which  tliey  did. 

^  III  the  mean  time,  the  small  party  which  had  crossed  the  river,  marched 
witli  all  speed,  to  tlie  main  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Here  they  fowid 
a  large  company  of  Indians  gatliering  the  corn,  which  they  had  k^ft  ii 
their  fields  the  preceding  fall,  when  Uiev  removed  to  Sandusky.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  men  at  the  town,  they  professed  peace  and  sood  will  to  the 
Moravians,  and  informed  them  that  they  had  come  to  take  them  to  fort  Piltf 
for  tlieir  safety.  The  Indians  surrendered,  delivered  up  their  arms,  and  ap- 
peared highly  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  their  removal,  and  b^gan  with 
all  speed  to  prepare  food  for  the  white  men,  and  for  themselves  on  their 
journey. 

**  A  party  of  white  men  and  Indians  was  immediately  despatched  to  Salenif 
a  short  distance  from  Gnadenhuetten,  where  the  Indians  were  gatliering  io 
their  corn,  to  bring  tliem  in  to  Gnadenhuetten.  The  party  soon  arrived  with 
the  whole  number  of  the  Lidians  from  Salem.  In  the  mean  time  the  Indians  at 
Gnadenhuetten  were  confined  in  two  houses  some  distance  apart,  and  plaeed 

*  Ixfskiel,  Ifist.  Moravians,  iii.  176. 

t  I  am  following  Doddridjre's  Narrative,  but  the  next  quotation  is  from  Loskieif  in.  177, 
and  ilien  continues  Doddridge  wiiJioul  any  omission. 

X  M  V  author  docs  not  italicize  this  word,  but  he  doubtless  would,  if  be  w«re  to  giw  h  t 
new  edition  of  his  book,  if  be  did  not  add  at  least  a  half  a  dosea  ezelamatioat  to  il. 
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under  guards ;  and  when  those  from  Salem  arrived,  they  were  divided,  and 
placed  in  the  same  houses,  with  their  brethren  of  Gnadonhuetten. 

^  The  prisoners  beiug  tlius  secured,  a  council  of  war  was  held  to  decide 
on  tlieir  late.  The  officers,  unwilling  to  take  on  tliemselvos  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  awful  decision,  agreed  to  refer  the  question  to  the  whole 
number  of  the  men.  The  men  were  accordingly  drawn  up  in  a  line.  The 
commandant  of  the  party,  Colonel  David  JViUtamsorif  then  put  the  question 
to  them  in  fonn,  *whetiier  the  Moravian  Indians  siiould  be  taken  prisoners  to 
Pittsburgh,  or  put  to  death  ? '  requesting  all  who  were  in  favor  of  saving  their 
lives  to  step  out  of  the  line,  and  form  a  second  rank.  On  tliis,  16,  some  say 
18,  stepped  out  of  the  rank,  and  formed  thonuielves  uito  a  second  line ;  but 
alas !  this  line  of  mercy  was  far  too  short  for  that  of  vengeance.''  Thus  was 
the  fate  of  the  Moravian  Indians  decided  on,  and  they  were  ordered  to  pre- 
|)are  for  death. 

**  From  the  time  they  were  placed  in  the  guard-houses,  the  prisoners  fore- 
saw their  fate,  and  begun  their  devotions  of  singing  hymns,  praying  and  ex- 
horting each  other  to  place  a  firm  reliance  in  the  mercy  of  the  Savior  of 
men."  ^The  particulars  of  this  dreadful  catastrophe  are  too  horrid  to 
rehite.  Suffice  it  to  sav,  that  in  a  few  minutes  these  two  slauffhter-houses, 
as  they  were  then  called,  exhibited  in  their  ghastly  interior,  Uie  mangled^ 
bleeding  remains,  of  those  poor  unfortunate  people,  of  all  ages  and  sexes; 
from  the  age4  grey-headed,  down  to  tlie  helpless  uifant  at  its  mother's  breast: 
dishonored  by  the  fatal  wounds  of  the  tomaliawk,  mallet,  war-club,  spear  and 
ocalping-knife ! "  Thus  was  the  8th  day  of  March  spent  at  Gnadenlmetteo, 
in  tlie  year  1782! 

Only  two,  who  were  young  persons,  escaped  this  dreadful  day's  slaughter. 
One  of  whom  had  been  knocked  down  and  scalped,  and  by  counterfeiting 
oimself  dead,  while  the  murderers  had  left  the  place,  was  enabled  to  save 
his  life.  The  other  crept  unobserved  into  a  cellar,  and  in  the  night  •escaped 
to  the  woods. 

Whether  any  of  the  murderers  were  called  to  an  account  for  what  they  did 
I  do  not  learn,  though  the^  probably  were  not,  owing  to  the  state  of  anarchy 
occasioned  by  the  revolutionary  war. 

PAKANKE  was  a  powerful  Delaware  chief,  whose  residence,  in  1770,  was 
at  a  place  called  Kaskaskunk,  about  40  miles  north  of  Pittsburgh.  lie  is 
brought  to  our  notice  by  the  agency  of  the  missionary  Loskidy  from  whom 
it  appears  that  he  was  very  friendly  to  the  Brethren  at  first,  and  invited  tliem  into 
his  country,  but  when  GlikJiikajiy  his  chief  captain  and  speaker,  forsook  lum, 
and  went  to  live  with  them,  he  was  so  disconcerted,  that  he  turned  against 
tbetn,  and  for  a  time  caused  thorn  much  difilculty.  Meeting  with  Glik- 
kOtan  afterwanl  in  public,  he  si)oke  to  him  in  an  angry  tone  as  follows : 
"And  even  you  have  gone  over  from  this  council  to  them.  I  suppose  you 
mean  to  get  a  white  skin !  But  I  tell  you,  not  even  one  of  your  feet  will  turn 
white,  much  less  your  lK>dy.  Was  you  not  a  brave  and  honored  man,  sitting 
next  to  me  in  council,  when  we  spread  the  blanket  and  considered  the  belts 
of  wampum  lying  before  us  ?  Now  you  pretend  to  despise  all  this,  and 
think  to  have  found  something  better.  Some  time  or  other  you  will  find 
yourself  deceived."  To  which  Glikhikan  made  but  a  sliort  and  meek  reply. 
Some  epidemic  disease  carried  off  many  of  the  Indians  about  tlib  time,  and 
they  attributed  its  cause  to  their  obstinacy  in  not  receiving  the  gospeL  Pa- 
kanke  was  among  the  number  at  last  who  accepted  it  as  a  remedy.  He  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  so  credulous  as  many  of  his  neighbors ;  for  when  the 
acknowledgment  of  Christianity  was  concluded  upon  by  many,  he  remained 
incredulous ;  and  when  a  belt  of  wampum  was  sent  him,  accompanied  with 
A  message,  declaring  that  **  whosoever  refiised  to  accept  it  would  he  considered 
a  murderer  of  his  countrymen,"  he  afiected  not  to  understand  its  import,  and 
doubtless  would  not  have  acknowledged  it,  but  for  the  impending  danger 
which  he  saw  threatening  him.  When  he  went  to  hear  the  Brethren  preach, 
he  declared  his  conviction,  and  recommended  his  children  to  receive  the 
gospeL    A  son  of  his  was  baptized  in  1775. 

NETAWATWEES  was  head  chief  of  the  Delawares,  and  if  we  are  to 
44» 
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judge  of  him  from  our  scanr^  records,  he  wiD  appear  to  the  best  advanugCL 
**  He  used  to  lay  all  afikirs  of  state  before  his  counsellors  for  their  coosidera* 
tion,  without  telling  them  his  own  sentiments.    >Mien  they  gave  him  ihm 

3)inion,  he  either  approved  of  it,  or  stated  his  objections  and  amendmcB^ 
ways  alleging  the  reasons  of  his  disai)probation.*'  before  the  revolutioo,  it  mi 
said  tliat  he  had  amazingly  incrcasea  the  reputation  of  the  Dela  wares ;  and  he 
spared  no  pains  to  conciliate  all  his  neiffhbors,  and  reconcile  them  one  to  anoifa- 
er.  His  residence,  in  1773,  was  at  Gekelcmukpechuenk.  The  JHoraTisD  mis* 
sionaries  sent  messengers  to  him,  with  information  of  the  arrival  of  another  mis- 
sionary,  in  July  of  this  ^'car,  requesting  a  renewal  of  friendship  and  a  confinm- 
tion  of  his  fonnor  promise  of  protection.  When  this  was  laid  before  him  and  fail 
council,  they  were  not  much  pleased  with  the  information,  and  the  old  chief 
^etawatwees,  said,  ^  They  have  teachers  enough  ahtctdy^far  a  new  one  can  koA 
nothing  but  the  same  doctrine,^  He  was,  however,  prevailed  upon  to  give  fail 
consent  to  their  request,  and  afterwards  became  a  convert  to  their  reBpoD. 
After  he  had  set  out  in  tliis  course,  he  sent  the  following  speech  to  his  old 
friend  Pakanke :  **  You  and  I  are  both  oidj  and  know  not  how  long  we  wkaB  Urn, 
Therefore  let  us  do  a  good  work,  before  we  depart^  and  leave  a  Udimony  Is  mt 
children  and  posterity,  that  we  have  received  the  tcord  of  God,  Lei  ikis  be  mr 
last  wiU  and  testament^  Pakanke  consented,  and  was  at  great  pains  to  send 
solemn  embassies  to  all  such  tribes  as  he  tliought  proper  to  communieiSi 
his  determination.    Netawaiwees  died  at  Pittsburgh  near  the  close  of  177& 

Netawaiwees  had  been  a  signer  to  the  treaty  of  Conestoga  in  the  jtmr  171^ 
beinff  then  young,  probably  about  25  years  of  age.  The  Turtle  tribe  wis 
the  first  among  the  Dclawarcs,  and  of  this  he  became,  by  their  usages,  eliieC 
To  him  was  committed  all  the  tokens  of  contracts ;  such  as  belts  of  wam- 
pum, vnritings  obligatory,  with  tlie  sign  manual  of  Jf^iam  Peruiy  and  olhen 
since,  down  to  the  time  himself^  with  his  tribe,  was  forced  to  leave  thdr 
lands  and  retire  into  Ohio. 

After  having  been  seated  upon  the  Ohio,  at  a  place  convenient  for  eoni- 
munication  with  the  Wyandots  and  other  warlike  nations  of  the  west,  be 
made  known  to  them  the  wrongs  which  he  and  his  people  had  sufiend 
By  advice  of  the  Wyandot  chiefs,  he  settled  finally  upon  Cayahaga  Rirer, 
leaving  open  the  Rivers  Muskingum  and  Big  Beaver  for  anv  of  his  natioo 
that  were  there  already,  and  should  afterwards  come  to  settle  there.  And  this 
was  the  occasion  of  At7ig>  Beavei^s  building  a  town  and  setding  the  Tuiksf 
tribe  at  the  mouth  of  Ncmoschilli  Creek,  since  called  Tuscarawas.  Of  tiuf 
distinguished  chief  we  shall  speak  more  at  large  in  another  plae«. 

When  Colonels  Bouquet  and  Bradstreety  in  1/63,  were  penetrating  into  the 
Indian  countr}',  J^etawattoeeSy  not  without  reason,  became  alarmed  for  hii 
safety,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  attend  tlie  treaty  with  Coknel 
Bouqueiy  after  the  battle  of  Bushy  Rum,  notwithstanding  the  other  chiefr 
did.  His  residence  being  in  range  of  the  march  of  Bouquets  army,  he  too 
late  attempted  to  escn]>e  down  the  Muskingum  in  a  canoe ;  but  being  inte^ 
cepted  by  some  of  BonqueVs  Indiau  spies,  was  brought  before  the  colonel, 
who,  because  he  did  not  appear  at  the  treaty,  publicly  deposed  liim,  and  pot 
anotlier  at  the  head  of  his  tribe.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  howevnv 
the  first  act  of  importance  performed  by  the  Delaware  nation  was  to  rrin- 
state  ATetawatioees.  He  continued  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  offiee 
until  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  second  year  of  the  revolution,  1776^ 
at  Pittsburgh,  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  near  99  years.* 

The  missionaries,  especially,  felt  his  loss  with  great  severity,  for  his  coun- 
cil was  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  them  on  all  trying  occasions. 

WHITE-EYES,  or,  as  some  write,  ffhite-eye,  was  "the  first  captain  anwiig 
the  Delawares."  There  was  always  great  opposition  among  the  Indisui 
affainst  missionaries  settling  in  their  country ;  who,  in  the  lanfpiage  of  oni 
of  the  Moravians,  "  were  a  stone  of  ofifcnce  to  many  of  the  chiefs  and  to  i 
great  part  of  the  council  at  Gekelemukpechuenk,  and  it  was  several  timai 
proposed  to  expel  them  by  force.**    But  **  this  man  [Captain  ffhiietyu]  ka^ 

.   _       _  _  ■ — - 
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the  chieft  and  council  in  awe,  and  would  not  nufTer  them  to  injure  the  n^fs- 
Bionaries,  being  in  his  own  heart  convinced  of  the  truths  of  the  gospeL 
This  was  evident  in  all  his  speeches,  held  before  the  chiefs  and  council  in 
behalf  of  the  Indian  congregation  and  their  teachers.**  * 

Upon  tlie  death  of  ATdatvattoeeaj  in  177(),  Captain  ^Vhite-eyes  became  chief 
sachem,  to  which  place  his  former  situation  ot  first  counsellor  to  that  chief 
rendered  him  hiffhlv  qualified.  But  as  he  was  not  chief  by  regular  descent| 
he  only  accepted  the  office  until  a  youns  chief  should  be  of  age,  who,  il 
secnitii,  was  heir  a])i)arenL  It  is  said  he  had  long  looked  forward  with  anxiety 
to  the  time  when  his  countrymen  should  become  ChriBtians,  and  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  civilization ;  "  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  that  time,  for  while  ac- 
companying Gen.  Mackintosh  with  his  army,  to  Muskingum,  in  1778,  or  '9,  he 
took  the  sinall-pox  and  died.**  f 

The  old  chief  NetauHXtwus  used  every  art  to  thwart  the  endeavors  of  fFhiU' 
eyts,  and,  as  tliey  were  rather  in  a  strain  bordering  upon  persecution,  were 
only  sure  to  make  the  latter  more  strenuous.  He  therefore  declared  *^  that 
no  prosperity  would  attend  the  Indian  affairs,  unless  they  received  and 
believed  the  saving  gospel,**  &c.  fffuU-eyes  was  forced  almut  this  time  to 
separate  himself  from  the  other  chiefs.  "This  occasioned  great  and  general 
surprise,  and  his  presence  being  considered  botli  by  tlie  chiefs  and  the  people 
as  indispensably  necessary,  a  negotiation  conunenced,  and  some  Indian  breth- 
ren were  appointed  arbitrators.  The  event  was  lieyoud  expectation  success- 
ful, for  chier  Ndawatvous  not  only  acknowledged  the  injustice  done  to  Cap- 
tain WhiU-tye^  but  changed  his  mind  with  respect  to  the  believing  Indians 
and  their  teachers,  and  remained  their  constant  friend  to  liis  death.**^t 

At  the  breaking  out  of  tlie  revolutionary  war,  tlie  American  congress 
endeavored  to  treat  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  accordmgly 
invited  the  Delawares  to  send  deputies.  JVkiie-tyts  attended  on  the  part  of 
the  Brethren,  and  his  conduct  before  the  commissioners  viras  highly  approved 
by  tlie  missionaries. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1776,  the  Ilurons  sent  a  message  to  the 
Delawares,  ''that  they  must  keep.thcir  shoes  in  readiness  to  join  the  warriors.** 
MUawaiwus  being  their  heaa  chief^  to  him,  consequently,  was  the  talk 
delivered  lie  would  not  accept  the  message,  but  sent  belts  to  the  Htm>ni^ 
with  an  admonition  for  their  rash  resolution,  and  reminding  them  of  the 
misery  thev  liad  alreadv  brought  upon  themselves.  Captain  WIdU-etfts  was 
a  bearer  of'^thc  belts,  who  in  his  turn  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  Huron  am- 
bassadors ;  for  when  they  were  delivered  to  the  chiefs  in  Fort  Detroit,  in 
presence  of  the  English  governor,  he  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  threw  them  at 
the  feet  of  the  bearers,  ordering  them,  at  tlie  same  time,  to  depart  in  half  an 
hour.  He  accused  JFidU-eyea  of  a  connection  with  the  Americans,  and  told 
him  his  head  was  in  danffcr. 

h  is  not  strange  that  nkUt'tuts  was  treated  in  this  manner,  if  he  took  the 
stand  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  which  we  suppose  from  the  follow- 
ing circumstance  that  he  did :  The  Iroquois,  beuig  chiefly  in  the  English 
interest,  and  considering  the  Delawares  bound  to  operate  with  them,  ordered 
them  to  be  in  readiness,  as  has  lieen  just  related.  Upon  this  occasion,  9fhUe» 
eue$  said  **  he  should  do  as  he  pleased ;  that  he  wore  no  petticoats,  as  they 
mlsely  pretended ;  he  was  no  woman,  but  a  man,  and  they  should  find  him  to 
act  as  such.**  § 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  importance  of  this  chief  until  1780,  which  waa 
the  year  of  his  death.  He  died  at  Pittsburgh,  in  Pennsylvania,  of  the  small- 
pox. Many  others  died  about  this  time,  among  whom  was  a  man  who  must 
nave  been  very  old,  perhaps  near  120,  as  he  could  well  remember  when  the 
first  house  was  built  in  Phikdelphia,  in  1682,  being  then  a  boy. 

Although  WkUc'^yes  was  so  iriendly  to  the  Brethren,  yet  he  neter  Mttf 
joined  them,  stating  his  political  station  as  a  reason. 

The  D^ware  nation  perpetuated  his  name ;  a  chief  signed  a  treaty  in 
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18^  at  Greenville,  in  Ohio,  bearing  it*     WkHU-tya^  town  is  frequent!?  i 

tion^  in  histoiy.    It  was  tlie  place  of  his  residence,  which  wab  near  the  fill 
of  the  Muskingum. 

PAXNOUS  was  head  chief  of  the  Shawanese  in  1754.  At  this  time,  Ai 
Christian  Indians  of  the  Moravian  setdement,  Gnadenhuetten,  were  oppn» 
cd  by  a  tribute  to  the  Hurons.  This  year,  Pamous  and  Gideon  T\iffrutkfmdf 
wiio  had  become  dissenters,  came  to  them,  and  delivered  the  foUowjnf 
message :  *^  Tiie  gn*at  liead,  that  is,  the  council  of  the  Iroquois  in  Onondafo^ 
speak  the  truth  and  lie  not :  they  rejoice  tliat  some  of  the  believing  Indi 


have  moved  to  Wajoniick,  [near  Wilksburg  and  the  Susqueliannah,!  but  now 
hey  lid  up  the  remaining  Maliikaus  and  Delawares,  and  set  them  also  dowB 
in  Wajomick  ;  for  there  a  fire  is  kindled  for  them,  and  there  they  may  platt 
and  tliiiik  of  God.  But  if  they  will  not  hear,  the  great  head,  or  council, 
will  come  and  clean  their  ears  with  a  red-hot  iron ; "  that  is,  set  tlieir  houaei 
on  fire,  and  send  bullets  through  their  heads.  The  next  year,  Paxnout  and 
13  others  came  again,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Hurons  demanded  an  answer 
to  tlie  summons  he  had  delivered  last  year.  His  wife  attended  him,  and  for 
whom  ho  had  great  affection,  having  then  lived  with  her  38  years.  Sh& 
being  touched  by  the  preaching  of  the  Brethren,  was  no  doubt  the  cause  of 
soAening^dio  heart  of  Paxnous,  and  causing  him  thenceforth  to  do  much  far 
them.  This  answer  was  returned  to  him  to  bear  to  the  Hurons:  "Hie 
Brethren  will  confer  with  the  Iroquois  themselves,  concerning  the  intended 
removal  of  the  Indians  from  Gnadenhuetten  to  Wajomick.''  Pamous,  *^  being 
only  an  ambassador  in  this  business,  was  satisfS'ed,  and  even  formed  a  closff 
acquiitntance  with  the  Brethren."  This  is  sufficient  to  explain  Paxnout*  par- 
tiality for  the  Brethren.  Before  tliey  departed,  his  vnfe  was  liaptized,  and 
all  present,  among  whom  was  her  husband,  were  much  aficcted.  She 
declared,  as  she  returned  home,  **  that  she  felt  as  happy  as  a  child  new  bora.* 
Paxnous  also  had  two  sous,  who  did  much  for  the  Brethren. 

TADEUSKUND,  a  noted  chief  among  the  Delawares,  may  be  considered 
next  in  importance  to  those  above  named.  He  was  known  among  tiie 
English,  previous  to  1750,  by  the  name  Honest-John,  About  this  time,  be 
was  received  into  tlic  Moravian  community,'  and  after  some  delay,  **  owing 
to  iiis  wavering  disposition,"  was  baptized,  and  received  into  fellowship.  Hii 
baptismal  name  was  Gideon,  He  adhered  to  the  missionaries  just  as  ions  u 
his  condition  appeared  to  be  better,  but  when  any  thing  more  favorable  o^- 
ed,  he  stood  ready  to  embark  in  it. 

The  Christian  hidians  at  Gnadenhuetten  were  desirous  of  removing  to 
Wajomick,  which  offered  more  advantages  than  that  place,  and  this  was  a 
secret  desire  of  the  wild  Indians ;  for  they,  intending  to  join  the  French  of 
Canada,  wished  to  have  them  out  of  the  way  of  tlicir  excursions,  tluit  tbey 
might  with  more  secrecy  fall  upon  the  English  frontiers.    It  was  now  1751 

Meanwhile  Tadeuskund  had  had  the  offer  of  leading  the  Delawares  in  the 
war,  and  hence  he  had  been  a  chief  promoter  of  a  removal  to  Wajomick. 
The  missionaries  saw  through  the  plot,  and  refused  to  move ;  but  quite  a 
company  of  tlieir  followers,  to  the  number  of  about  70,  went  thither,  agree- 
ably to  Uic  wishes  of  Tadeuskund  and  his  party,  and  some  went  off  to  other 
places. 

Tadeuskund  was  now  in  his  clement,  marching  to  and  from  the  French  in 
warlike  style.  When  Paxnous,  as  has  been  related,  summoned  the  remain- 
ing believers  at  Gnadenhuetten  to  remove  to  Wajomick,  Tadeuskund  accom- 
panied him.  As  the  interest  of  the  French  began  to  decline,  T\adeushmi 
began  to  think  About  making  a  shift  again.  Having  lived  a  considerdUe 
part  of  the  year  1758  not  far  from  Betlilehem,  with  about  100  of  his  follow- 
ers, he  gave  the  Brethren  there  intimations  that  he  wished  again  tojoin 
them ;  and  even  requested  that  some  one  would  preach  on  his  aide  of  the 
Lehigh.  But  the  hopes  of  his  reclaim  were  soon  after  dissipated.  And**  he 
now  even  endeavored  to  destroy  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the  Indian  con- 
ffre^tion.*]  From  the  discouraging  nature  of  the  affairs  of  the  French,  ten 
Indian  nations  were  induced  to  send  deputies  to  treat  with  the  Engiish  at 

*  See  Hist.  Second  War,  by  S.  R  Brawn,  Appeudiz,  105. 
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EastoD,  which  eventuated  in  a  treaty  of  peace.  Tadeuskund  pretended  that 
this  treaty  had  hcen  agreed  to  on  condition  that  government  should  build  a 
town  on  the  S^quehannah  for  the  Indians,  and  cause  those  living  with  the 
Brethren  to  reA>ve  to  it.  This  his  enemies  denied.  Then^  was  some  ibuu- 
dation,  from  thoir  own  account,  for  TadeuskuruTs  pretending  to  have  received 
full  conunission  to  conduct  all  the  Indians  witliin  certain  limits,  which 
included  those  of  Bethlehem,  to  Wajomick ;  and  tlicrefore  demanded  their 
compliance  with  his  commands.  He  was  libend  in  his  promises,  provided 
they  would  comply ;  saying,  thev  should  have  fields  cleared  and  ploughed, 
houses  built,  and  provisions  provided  :  not  only  so,  but  their  teachers  should 
attend  thvm,  to  live  there  unmolested,  and  the  believers  entirely  by  tliem- 
selves.  But,  through  the  influence  of  their  priests,  thry  would  not  comply, 
which  occasioned  some  threats  from  Tadeuskund,  and  he  immediately  set 
off  for  Philadelphia,  considerably  irritated. 

Tadeuskund  went  to  Philadelphia  in  consequence  of  an  intended  general 
confess  of  the  Indians  and  Engli;")!,  including  all  those  who  did  not  attend 
at  Ii.4iston.  When  he  returned,  he  drmanded  a  positive  answer,  and  they 
replied  that  they  would  not  remove  unless  the  governor  and  all  the  chiefs  so 
det('rmin<'d,  for  that  thoy  could  not  without  the  greatest  inconvenience.  This 
seemed  to  satisfy  him,  and  he  Iei\  them. 

The  great  council  or  congress  of  English  and  Indians  at  Easton  above 
referred  tc^,  being  of  much  imi)ortance  in  Indian  history,  as  also  illustrative 
of  other  eminent  characters  as  well  as  that  of  Tadeuskund,  we  will  refer  its 
details  to  a  separate  chapter. 

Tadeuskund  was  burnt  to  deatli  in  his  own  house  at  Wajomick  in  April 
176a 

Of  an  execrable  murder  at  Giiadonhuetten  we  have  not  spoken,  as  we  have 
not  learned  the  name  of  the  leaders  in  or  instigators  of  it ;  however,  it  yv\\\ 
not  be  proper  to  pass  it  over  in  detailing  the  events  of  our  liistor}-.  It  hap- 
pened in  the  time  of  the  French  and  Lidian  wars,  in  1755.  Although  it  is 
ffencrally  spoken  of  as  the  massiicre  of  Gnndenhuett(.'n,  yet  it  did  not  happen 
in  that  town,  but  in  a  small  village  on  Mahony  Creek,  about  a  half  a  mile 
from  it  On  the  24  November,  a  band  of  Indians,  (their  numl)ers  unknown,) 
who  came  from  the  French,  fell  suddenly  upon  the  place,  while  the  Brethren 
were  at  supper,  and  killed  eleven  i>ersons ;  namely,  seven  men,  three  women, 
and  one  child  15  months  old.  Only  two  men,  one  woman,  and  a  boy, 
escaped.  The  slaughter  would  have  been  far  greater,  if  the  Christian  Lidians 
bad  not  been  away  at  that  time  ui>on  a  huntmg  excursion.  Had  not  a  dog 
given  the  alarm,  as  the  Indians  approached,  they  would  probably  have  taken 
all  the  whites  prisoners ;  but  the  moment  the  dog  gave  the  alarm,  those 
within  the  house  sprung  to  the  doors  and  windows  to  secure  them,  which 
being  open,  the  Indians  fired  into  them,  killing  one  man  and  wouniling 
several  other  i)ersons.  The  poor  people  sticcerded  in  securing  the  doors 
and  windows,  and  then  retreated  into  the  garret  of  the  house.  This,  as  they 
must  have  expected,  they  found  a  \\Tetched  retreat !  the  roof  over  their 
beads  was  soon  in  flames,  and  the  only  persons  that  escaped  were  a  man 
and  his  wife,  and  a  boy,  which  thoy  effected  through  the  burning  roof!  One 
more,  a  man  who  had  boen  confined  in  an  out-house  by  sickness,  escaped 
from  a  window.  All  the  buildings  in  the  village,  the  catUe  and  other  animals 
in  the  barns,  were  consumed  in  the  flames !  * 

The  leader  of  this  party,  whose  name  it  is  as  well  I  cannot  give,  soon  met 
with  a  requital  for  his  murders.  By  the  influence  of  tlie  Grovernor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Mr.  George  Croghan,  the  hostile  Indians  were  prevailed  upon 
to  meet  the  whites  in  a  council  at  Easton,  the  next  year,  viz.  1756.  This 
Indian  captain  set  out  to  attend  the  council,  and  in  the  way,  it  seems,  he  fell 
in  company  with  Tadeuskund,  With  this  chief  he  contrived,  some  how  oi 
Other,  to  get  up  a  quarrel,  in  which  Tadeuskund  killed  him.f 

SKENANDO,  though  belonging  to  a  later  age,  may  very  properly  be 
noticed  here.  He  was  an  Oneida  chief,  contemporary  with  the  missionary 
EHdand,  to  whom  he  l)ecame  a  convert,  and  lived  many  years  of  the  latter 

•  Heekewdder't  Narrative,  44.  f  Ibid.  61,  dS. 
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part  of  his  life  a  believer  in  CbiistLanity.  Mr.  RHdand  died  at  Ptoii^  K 
Vori^  in  1608,  and  was  buried  near  Oneida.  Sktnando  desired  to  be  buM 
near  bim  at  Ilia  deatli,  wbicb  >vas  granted.  He  lived  to  be  110  jean  oli^ 
and  was  often  visited  by  strangers  out  of  curiosity.  He  eML  to  one  wbo 
visited  biiu  but  a  little  time  before  bis  death,  ^  I  am  an  aged  hemloA;  fte 
wivda  of  an  hundred  winters  have  whMed  throvgh  my  hranehes  ;  I  am  dead  if 
the  top.    The  generation  to  which  I  belonged  has  run  away  and  left  me." 

In  early  life,  be  was,  like  nearly  all  of  bis  race,  given  to  intoxicadoD.  lb 
1775,  be  was  at  Albany  to  settle  some  affidrs  of  bis  tribe  with  the  gofcn- 
nient  of  New  York.  One  night  be  became  drunk,  and  in  the  moining  ibinid 
himself  in  the  street,  nearly  luked,  eveiy  thing  of  worth  stripped  from  faii^ 
even  the  sign  of  his  cbieflainship.  This  brought  bim  to  a  sense  of  hu 
duty,  and  be  was  never  more  known  to  be  intoxicated.  He  was  a  powerfbl 
chief,  and  the  Americans  did  not  fail  to  engage  him  on  their  side  in  the  rsr- 
olution.  This  was  congenial  to  his  mind,  for  ne  always  urged  the  rigfati  of 
the  prior  occupants  of  the  soil,  and  once  opposed  the  Americans  on  the 
same  principle,  for  encroachments  upon  the  red  men.  He  rendered  hii 
adopted  Anglo  brethren  important  services. 

From  the  "  Annals  of  Tryon  County,"  *  we  learn  that  »Skenando  died  on 
the  11  March,  181G.  He  left  an  only  son.  And  the  same  author  obserrei 
that  ^  his  person  was  tall,  well  made,  and  robust  His  countenance  wm 
intelligent,  and  displayed  aJl  the  peculiar  dignity  of  an  Indian  chie£  In  hit 
youth  he  was  a  brave  and  intrepid  warrior,  and  in  bis  riper  years,  one  cf 
the  noblest  counsellors  amonff  the  Nortli  American  tribes : "  and  that,  in  the 
n'volutionary  war,  by  his  viguauce  he  preserved  the  settlement  of  Geruui 
Flats  from  iKMng  dtjstroyed. 

We  will  close  tlie  present  chapter  with  some  of  the  land  transactioos  widi 
the  Indians  in  Penn^lvania.  

By  liis  last  will,  Governor  Penn  devised  to  his  grandson,  William  /Vml 
and  his  heirs,  10,000  acres  of  land  to  be  laid  out  ^  in  proper  and  benefieiu 
places  in  this  province,  by  his  trustees."  HlUiam  Penn,  Uie  ^raudeoo,  sold 
out  this  land  to  a  gentleman,  Mr.  MlUiam  Men,  a  great  land-jobber.  ^  a 
little  management  Men  got  this  land  located,  generally,  where  he  deored. 
One  considerable  tract  included  part  of  MinisinK,  and  no  previous  arrange- 
ment Iiad  been  made  with  tlioso  Indians.  It  would  be  very  charitable  to 
suppose,  that  the  trustees  intended,  and  that  perhaps  they  did  not  doubt,  bat 
tlie  same  course  would  be  pursued  in  purchasing  of  the  Indians  as  had  been 
before,  by  others ;  but  no  sooner  had  tne  new  proprietor  got  the  lands  sur- 
veyed to  him,  tlian  he  began  to  sell  it  to  those  tnat  would  go  on  at  once  and 
settle  it 

Hence  we  clearly  see  the  road  opened  for  all  difficulties.  About  the  ame 
time  proposals  were  published  for  a  land  lottery,  and  by  the  conditions  cf 
these  proposals,  not  the  least  notice  was  taken,  or  the  least  reserve  made,  of 
the  rights  of  tlie  Indians.  But  on  the  contrary,  such  persons  as  had  settled 
upon  lands  that  did  not  belong  to  them,  were,  in  case  they  drew  prizes^  to 
remain  unmolested  upon  the  Itmds  of  the  Indiana  By  this  means  much  of 
the  land  in  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware,  since  Easton  and  vicinity,  as  well  ai 
other  places,  became  taken  up,  by  this  kind  of  gambling,  and  the  Indiani 
were  thus  crowded  from  it  They  for  some  time  complained,  and  at  lengdi 
began  to  tlireaten,  but  the  event  was  war  and  bloodshed. 

To  still  the  clamors  of  these  injured  people,  recourse  was  had  to  as  great 
abuses  as  had  alreadv  been  practised :  crimes  were  sought  to  be  dooded 
by  bold  stratagem.  The  Iroquois  were  connived  with,  and  they  came  for- 
ward, confirmed  the  doings  of  the  land-jobbers,  and  ordered  the  Delawaret 
to  leave  tlieir  country.  They  were  to  choose  one  of  two  horns  of  a  wretched 
dilemma.  The  power  of  the  Iroquois  could  not  be  withstood,  backed  ai  k 
was  by  the  English.  They  ordered  the  poor  Delawares  to  remove,  or  they 
would  destroy  them,  as  in  the  life  of  Canasai^  will  be  found  related. 

A  sort  of  claim  was  obtained  to  some  of  me  disputed  lands,  in  a  ami- 
lar  a  manner  as  Georgia  got  hers  of  some  of  the  Cfreek  country  not  msif 

*  By  W.  W.  CampbdL 
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yean  since.  At  one  time,  a  party  of  a  deputation  having  remained  upon 
the  ground  eleven  days  after  tlie  others  had  gone  home,  were  by  kind- 
nessesprevailed  upon  to  sign  a  writing,  relinquishing  all  their  ri^ht  to  lands 
upon  Delaware.  These  were  Indians  of  tiie  Six  ^mtions,  and  had  (}eeded 
lands  on  the  Susquehannah  just  before,  witli  those  who  had  gone  home. 
Whv  the  proprietors  did  not  include  the  lands  on  Delaware  in  their  first 
deed,  when  the  deputation  were  all  toother,  is  a  good  deal  singular,  but 
fr  re(|uires  no  erolanation.  Yet  certain  it  is,  tliose  who  remained  and  gave  a 
writing  (luit-claiming  lands  on  Delaware,  hud  no  consideration  for  so  doing. 
This  writing  expresses  only  that  they  intended  in  the  former  deed  to  in- 
clude said  luids. 
That  the  Delawares  or  Cliihohockies  [which  was  their  real  name)  were, 
'  until  some  time  subsequent  to  1796,  entirely  independent  of  the  Iroquois,  is 
*  beyond  a  doubt  true,  although,  from  sinister  motives,  there  were  those  who 
maintained  that  they  were  always  subject  to  tlicm.  It  is  true,  tliat,  when  by 
a  long  intercourse  with  the  whites  tliey  had  lost  much  of  their  energy  and 
character  as  a  nation,  the  hauj§;hty  Six  Nations  found  little  difficulty  in  sedu- 
cing some  tribes  of  them  to  join  them,  and  of  forcing  others  to  obey  them.  A 
circumstance  which  clearly  proves  this,  is,  that  in  me  first  treaties  of  sales 
of  land  by  the  Six  Nations  to  the  Pennsylvanians,  they  did  not  presume  to 
convey  anv  lands  to  the  cast  of  the  sources  of  the  streams  that  were  trib- 
titary  to  the  Susquehannah ;  the  assertions  of  some  of  the  speech-makers 
among  the  Six  Nations,  to  tlie  contrary,  however.* 

The  celebrated  chief  Tadtuskundj  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  in 

detiul,  gave  the  following  very  pointed  account  of  tlie  manner  in  which  the 

whites  nad  conducted  in  gettmg  his  people's  lands  fraudulently.    It  was  at  the 

*^      eonference  in  Easton,  in  November,  1756.     Tadeudtund  was  uresent  as  the 

I        npresentative  of  *<four  nations,"  viz.  the  Chihohockies,  the  Wanamies,  the 

*    MuDieys  and  Wapincers.    Governor  Denny  requested  the  Indians  to  state 

dia  reasons  for  their  late  hostile  movements.     Tadeuskund :  **  I  have  not  far  to 

p        so  for  an  instance.    This  very  ground  that  is  under  me  (striking;  it  with  his 

a   «  n>ot)  was  my  land  and  inheritance,  and  it  is  t^ou  from  me  by  firaud.    rThis  was 

in  the  Forlcs  of  the  Delawaro.1    When  I  say  tliis  ground,  I  mean  all  the  land 

lying  between  Tohiccon  Creek  and  Wyoming,  on  the  River  Susquehannah. 

1  have  not  only  been  served  so  in  tills  government,  but  the  same  thing  has 

been  done  to  me,  as  to  several  tracts  in  New  Jersey,  over  the  river."    On 

the  governor's  askinff  him  what  he  meant  by  fraud,  he  answered :  **  When 

one  man  had  formerly  liberty  to  purchase  lazids,  and  lie  took  the  deed  from 

die  Indians  for  it,  and  then  dies ;  after  his  death  his  children  forge  a  deed 

^  like  the  true  one,  with  the  same  Indian  names  to  it,  and  tliereby  take  lands 

fkom  the  Indians  which  tlicy  never  sold ;  this  is  fraud.    Also  when  one  kinff 

has  land  beyond  the  river,  and  anotlicr  king  has  land  on  this  side,  both 

bounded  by  rivers,  mountains  and  springs  which  cannot  be  moved ,  and  the 

proprietaries,  fpeedy  to  purchase  land^  buy  of  one  king  what  belongs  to 

another ;  this  likewise  is  fraud,^ 

^         Then  the  governor  asked  Tcukuskund  whether  he  had  been  served  so  ? 

9       He  said,  ^  Yes.    I  have  been  served  so  in  this  province ;  all  the  land  extend- 

0  •    hig  from  Tohiccon,  over  the  great  mountain,  to  Wyoming,  has  been  taken 

. "  fimn  me  by  fraud ;  for  when  I  hod  agreed  to  sell  land  to  two  old  proprietary, 

«  k    fay  the  course  of  the  river,  the  young  proprietaries  came  and  got  it  run  bj^  a 

'  ttnigkl  covne^  by  the  compass,  and  by  tliat  means  took  in  double  the  quantity 

4^.  fatandedtobe  sold."! 

"       The  meanuig  of  Tadeuakimd  will  be  fuUy*  explained  in  what  we  are  about 

io  lay  before  the  reader.    The  lauds  above  the  Kittatiuny  Mountains  were 

'        not  intended  to  be  sold  by  tlic  Delawares,  but  the  whites  found  means  to  en- 

«    *  czoach  upon  them,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Iroquois,  as  before  noted,  were  able 

»^-liDt  only  to  maintain  but  to  extend  their  encroachments.    It  will  be  well  to 

•       bear  in  mind  that  tlie  lands  conveyed  to  WUliam  Penn  in  1685,  included  the 

eountry  from  Duck  Creek,  or  Qumgquingus  to  the  Kittatinny  Hilla ;  and  to 

%     bear  In  mind,  abo,  how  purchases  were  made,  so  as  to  admit  of  contentkm ; 

•»  *  See  Proud's  Pa.,  ii.  3S4.  t  Ibid.  ii.  333. 
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some  times,  doubtless,  for  the  secret  intention  of  taking  adTantage,  and  tf 
otljcrs  from  inability  to  fill  certain  blanks  in  the  deeds  at  the  time  they  wen 
given.  Ah  for  example,  when  a  tract  of  land  was  to  extend  in  a  cotHi 
ilircrtiun  upon  a  straight  line,  or  by  a  river,  **br  far  as  a  man  can  walk  ini 
day,'^  the  point  to  be  arrived  at  must  necessarily  be  leit  blank,  until  at  MMii 
fntun;  time  it  should  be  walked.  This  manner  of  giving  and  receiving  deedi 
it  18  easy  to  see,  threw  into  the  hands  of  sordid  purchaaerB,  ewery  adtantm 
over  the  Indians.  In  one  instance  they  complain  that  the  **  walker"  noi;  ■ 
another,  that  **he  walked  after  it  was  night,"  and  so  on. 

The  Indians  had  deeded  lands  in  this  way  to  WHliam  Permj  and  no  adfOlh 
ta^e  wad  taken  on  his  part ;  but  when  he  was  deail,  and  others  Iiecame  f» 
prietorH,  the  difficulties  arose,  of  wliich  Tadeuskund  reminded  the  whitntf 
Easton  ;  and  this  will  illustrate  what  has  just  been  given  from  his  speech  lo' 
Governor  Denny  at  that  time. 

The  deed  to  WUliam  Pcnn,  to  which  we  in  particular  refer,  was  giren  ■ 
lf)85,  and  ran  thus  : — 

*'This  Lndenture  WITNESSETH,  that,  We,  Padt^na^/crrdbAaTi,  SikaUfPmi' 
qiusoUy  Jfrvis  Esseptnavk,  Felkiroy^  Hekellappariy  Econus^  Maehloha^  MMe»ng$, 
h'isaa  Powtyy  Inman  Kincs,  Sachemakers,  right  owners  of  all  lands,  tnm 
Quhigquingus,  called  Duck  Creek,  unto  Upland  called  Chester  Crc«k,al 
along  by  the  west  side  of  Delaware  river,  and  so  between  tlie  said  rreieb 
backwards  09  far  as  a  man  can  ride  in  two  days  icith  a  horsey  for  and  in  cop- 
sideration  of  these  following  goods  to  us  in  hand  paid,  and  secured  to  hi 
paid,  by  William  Penn,  i)roprietary  and  governor  of  the  province  of  Ptan- 
sylvimia  and  territories  then*of,   viz.  20  gims,  20  fathoms   match-coat,  90 
fathoms  Stroudwater,  20  blankets,  20  kettles,  20  pounds  powder,  100  ban  of . 
lead,   40  tomahawks,  100  knives,    40  ])ain  of  stockiugs,  1  barrel  of  bec%    ' 
20  pounds  red  lead,  100  fathoms  wam[)um,  30  glass  bottles,  30  ]>ewter  spoo^^.  \ 
100  awl-blades,  300  tol>acco  pipes,  1()0  hands  of  tobacco,  20  tobacco  toM  ' 
20  steels,  ^100  flints,  30  pair  of  scissors,  l^  combs,  HO  looking-glasses,  W 
needles,  one  skipple  of  salt,  30  pounds  sugar,  5  gallons  molas^s^  20  tokarco    t 
boxes,   100  jews-narps,  20  hoes,  ;)0  gimblets,  S  wooden  screw  boxM,  100 . 
string  of  l)eads. — Do  hereby  acknowledge,  &c.  given  under  our  huids,  &c. 
at  New  Castle,  second  day  of  the  eighth  montli,  1685." 

We  will  now  i>roceed  to  take  furtlier  notice  of  TadeuskttnfTs  charges  il 
the  Easton  conference,  before  spoken  of  The  manner  of  ff'illiam  JUlafi 
becoming  i>roprietr)r  has  l)een  stated.  In  1736,  deputies  from  the  Sil 
Nations  sold  the  proprietor  all  the  *^  lands  lying  between  the  mouth  of  Sw- 

auehaimah  and  Kittatinny  Hills,  extending  eastward  as  far  as  the  heads  of 
le  branches  or  springs'  which  run  into  the  said  Susquehaiinah."  Hence 
this  gmnt  did  not  interfere  at  all  with  tlie  lands  of  the  Ik*lawart>9,  and  mij 
be  urged  as  an  evidence,  that  the  ^Lx  Nations  had  no  right  to  them  ;  for,  tf 
they  had,  why  were  they  not  urged  to  sell  them  liefore  the  breaking  up  of 
tlie  confen-nce  ?  and  not,  as  we  have  lM>fbre  mentioned,  waited  eleven  dm 
imtil  all  the  head  men  had  gone,  and  tlien  to  have  got  a  release  from  theKV 
that  remained  !  It  is  therefore  ver}'  evident  that  this  could  not  bo  done  when 
all  were  present,  or  the  latter  course  woidd  not  have  been  resorted  to.  NoC- 
withstanding  the  proprietor  had  gnt^jied  at  the  lands  on  Delaware,  \ff  % 
partial  transaction  with  a  few  of  a  deputation,  he,  nevertheless,  soon  mia- 
ifested  that  he  considered  his  right  as  not  beyond  question,  by  his  assemUill 
the  Delaware  chiefs  the  next  yt^ar,  17t'l7,  to  treat  further  u|)on  it.  The  naiBi 
of  these  rhirfs  were  Monokykickan,  Lappaicinzoe^  Tishekttnk  and  JVkfiiw* 
At  this  conference  a  release  was  obtaineu  from  them,  the  preamble  of  vhieb 
set  forth, 

*<  That  TSshekunk  and  JVuiimus  had,  about  three  years  before,  began  • 
treaty  at  Durham  with  John  and  Thomas  Penn ;  that  from  tlieuce  another 


"  His  name  signified,  a  striker  ofjiih  with  a  spear,    Heckewelder.     He  was  ^ , 

calleu  Pontius  Nutamaeus-'^n  excellent  man.  who  never  drank  liquor.  He  was  boa  on  Iki 
spot  where  Philadelphia  now  stands,  removed  to  Ohio  about  1745.  died  on  Iha  MuskJarai  il 
1780,  aged  about  100  years.  He  had  a  brother  who  was  called  Isaac  NuHsmia,  aodliEt  kia 
was  a  very  amiable  man,  and  died  about  the  same  lime.    Ik. 
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meeting  was  appointed  to  be  at  Pcnnsbury  the  next  spring,  to  which  they 
repairea  with  ijappaunnzoe,  and  several  others  of  the  I>elaware  Indians ; 
that,  at  this  meeting,  several  deeds  were  shown  to  them  for  several  tracts  of 
land  which  their  forefathers  had  more  than  50  years  ago  sold  to  fFilliam  Penn ; 
and,  in  particular,  one  deed,  from  Maykeenkktsho^  Sayhoppey  and  Taugh- 
haughieyy  the  chiefs  or  kings  of  the  Northern  Indians  on  Delaware,  who  for  a 
certain  qtiantity  of  goods,  had  granted  to  WUliarn  Penn  a  tract  of  land,  begin- 
ning on  a  line  drawn  from  a  certain  spruce-tree  on  the  River  Delaware,  by 
a  west-north-west  course  to  Ncshameny  Creek,  from  thence  back  into  the 
woods  as  far  as  a  man  could  go  in  a  day  and  a  lud/y  and  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Ncshameny,  or  the  most  westerly  branch  thereof,  so  far  as  tlie  said  branch 
doth  extend,  and  from  thence  by  a  line  [blank]  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
day  and  half's  walk,  and  froiri  thence  [blank]  to  the  aforesaid  River  Delaware, 
ana  so  down  the  courses  of  the  river  to  the  first  mentioned  spruce  tree ;  and 
that  this  appeared  to  be  true  by  ffUliam  Biles  and  Joseph  tfood,  who,  ui>on 
their  affirmation,  did  declare,  that  they  well  rememberea  tlic  treaty  iiela  by 
the  agents  of  WiUiam  Penn  and  those  Indians  ;**  **  that  they  were  now  come  to 
Philadelphia  with  their  chief  Monokyhitkan^  and  several  other  old  men,  and 
upon  a  former  treaty  held  upon  the  same  subject,  acknowledge  themselves 
satisfied  that  the  above  described  tract  was  ffranted  by  the  persons  above 
mentioned,  for  which  reason,  they  the  said  Monokyhickan,  Lappawinzoe^  Ti- 
akdtunk  and  Mdimus,  agree  to  release  to  the  proprietors  all  rigot  to  that  tract, 
and  desire  that  it  may  be  walked,  travellecl,  or  gone  over  by  {lersons  ap- 

'  *  pointed  for  that  purpose." 

Now  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  by  former  treaties  the  Lechay  Hills, 

which  I  take  to  mean  the  Lehigh  Mountains,  were  to  be  the  boundaries,  in 

«.  Ill  time  to  come,  on  the  north:  meanwhile  we  will  proceed  to  describe  the 

^     MBiner  the  land  was  taalked  ouiy  of  wliich  we  have  been  speaking. 

*     «  The  relation  wliich  Thonies  Fumiss,  sadler,  gives  concerning  the  day  and 

I        a  kaff^s  tpalkj  made  lietween  the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania  and  tlie  Delaware 

m    Indians,  by  James  Yeates  and  Edxoard  Marshall* 

^  4. .  <*  At  ttie  time  of  the  walk  I  was  a  dweller  at  Newton,  and  a  near  neighbor 
to  James  Teates,  My  situation  gave  him  an  easy  op})ortunity  of  acquamting 
me  witli  the  time  of  setting  out,  as  it  did  me  of  hearing  the  difierent  senti- 
ments of  the  neighborhood  concerning  the  walk ;  some  alleging  it  was  to  be 
made  by  the  river,  others  that  it  was  to  he  gone  upon  a  straight  line  from 
flomewhere  in  WrightVtown,  op]>osite  to  a  spruce-tree  upon  the  river's  bank, 
said  to  be  a  l)Ounaary  to  a  former  purchase.  When  the  walkers  started  I 
was  a  litde  behind,  but  was  informed  they  proceeded  from  a  chestnut-tree 

tear  tlie  turning  out  of  the  road  from  Durham  road  to  John  Chapman^  and 
eing  on  horseback,  overtook  them  before  they  reached  Buckingham,  and  kept 
company  for  some  distance  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains,  though  not  quite  to 
the  end  of  the  journey.    Two  Indians  attended,  whom  I  considered  as  depu- 
ties appointed  by  the  Delaware  nation,  to  see  the  walk  honestly  performed. 
One  of  them  re])eatedly  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  therewith.    The  first 
^  day  of  the  walk,  before  we  reached  Durham  creek,  where  we  dined  in  the 
•   meadows  of  one  fVilsonj  an  Indian  trader,  the  Indian  said  the  loalk  was  to 
ahfTe  been  made  up  the  river,  and  complaining  of  the  unfitness  of  his  shoe- 
;ks  for  travelling   said  he  expected  Thomas  Penn  would  have  made  him  a 
:'nt  of  some  shoes.    After  this  some  of  us  that  had  horses,  walked,  and 
the  Indiana  ride  by  turns ;  yet  in  tlie  aflemoon  of  the  same  day,  and  some 
jy^oun  before  sunect,  the  Indians  left  us,  having  often  called  to  Marshall  that 
'  ~%ftemoon  and  fbrbid  him  to  run.    At  parting  they  apjioared  dissatisfied,  and 
Bald  they  would  go  no  fai-ther  with  us ;  for  as  they  saw  the  walkers  would 
•     pass  all  the  good  land,  they  did  not  care  how  far  or  where  we  went  to.    It 
9  was  said  we  traveled  12  hours  the  first  day,  and  it  lieing  in  the  latter  end  of 
ftptember,  or  beginning  of  October,  to  complete  the  time,  were  obliffed 
•*  to  walk,  in  the   twilight.     Timothy  Smith,  then  sheriff  of  Bucks,  held  nia 
«     wfllch  Ibr  some  minutes  before  we  stopped,  and  the  walkers  having  a  piece 
0  of  risiitg  ground  to  ascend,  he  called  out  to  them,  telling  the  minutes  behind, 
and  bid  them  pull  up,  which  they  did  so  briskly,  that,  immediately  upon  hia 
^   mring  the  time  was  out,  Marshall  clasped  his  arms  about  a  saplin  to  auppoit 
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himflel^  and  thereupon  the  shdrifT  asking  him  what  was  the  matter,  he  nid 
he  was  aknoat  gone,  and  Uiat,  if  he  had  proceeded  a  few  poles  further,  he 
must  have  fallen.  We  lodged  in  the  woods  that  night,  and  heard  the  ahout- 
ing  of  the  Indians  at  a  cantico,  which  they  were  said  to  hold  that  eveninc  m 
a  town  hard  by.  Next  morning  the  Indians  were  sent  to,  to  know  if  mey 
would  accompany  us  any  farther,  but  they  dechned  it,  althou^  I  belisit 
some  of  them  came  to  us  before  we  started,  and  drank  a  dram  in  the  com- 
pany, and  then  straggled  off  about  their  hunting  or  some  other  amusement  h. 
our  return  we  came  through  this  Indian  town  or  plantation,  JSmoihf  SmUknd 
myself  riding  forty  yards  more  or  less  before  the  company,  and  as  we  ^ 
proached  wiSiin  about  150  paces  of  the  town,  the  woods  being  open,  we  ww 
an  Indian  take  a  gim  in  his  hand,  and  advancing  towards  us  eome  distanoB^ 
placed  himself  behind  a  log  that  laid  by  our  way.  Timothy  obBerfing  his 
motions,  and  being  somewhat  surprised,  as  I  apprehended,  looked  at  me,  and 
asked  what  I  thought  that  ludian  meant  I  said,  I  hoped  no  harm,  and  tfait 
I  thought  it  best  to  keep  on,  which  the  Indian  seeing,  arose  and  walked  beftre 
us  to  the  setdement  1  think  Smith  was  surprised,  as  I  well  remember  I  wu^ 
through  a  consciousness  that  the  Indians  were  dissatisfied  with  the  walk,  i 
thing  the  whole  company  seemed  .to  be  sensible  of,  and  upon  the  way,  m 
oiu*  return  home,  frequently  expressed  themselves  to  that  purpose.  And 
*  indeed  the  unfairness  practised  in  the  walk,  both  in  regard  to  the  way  wbeic^ 
and' the  manner  how,  it  was  performed,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Indiiai 
concerning  it,  were  the  common  subjects  of  conversation  in  our  neidibQr- 
hood,  for  some  considerable  time  afler  it  viras  done.  When  the  walk  mi 
performed  I  was  a  young  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  novelty  of  thetfaiDg 
inclined  me  to  be  a  spectator,  and  as  I  had  been  brought  up  most  of  naj 
time  in  Burlington,  the  whole  transaction  to  me  was  a  series  of  occurrsaee^ 
almost  entirely  new,  and  which  therefore,  I  apprehend,  made  the  more  stn^f 
and  lasting  impression  on  my  memory. 

• 
As  we  have  already  observed,  the  end  of  these  afiairs  was  wv.   The 
Delaveares  were  driven  back,  and  they  joined  the    French  against  die 
English. 


CHAPTER  ffl. 

Cf  several  chiefs  spoken  of  by  Washington,  in  hisjotarnal  of  an  embassy  to  du  Fnmh 
of  Ohio — Battle  near  Qreat  MeaddtoSy  and  deatn  of  JumonvHU — Shiitoii — ^Mmjp 

CATOOCQA — HaLF'KiNO  —  JcSKAKAKA — WhITE-ThUNDER AlLIQUIPA — ClP- 

TAIN  Jacobs — Hendrick — His  historu — Curious  anecdote  of- — ^Looah — Cremfs 
War — Battle  of  Point  Pleasant — LogarCs  famous  speech — Corh  stock — His  kitttn 
— Red-hawk — Ellinipsico — The  barbarous  murder  of  these  three — Mdeedrnf 
death  of  Logan — Pontiac — ^  renoumed  toarrior — Colonel  Rogers's  aeemad  efkm 
— His  policy — FaU  of  MichUimakinak — Menehwkhra — Siege  of  Detroit — Pasiir 
ac's  stratagem  to  surprise  it — Is  discovered— Ofieial  account  of  tie  efair  et  BIssif 
Bridge — Pontiac  abandons  the  siege — Becomes  the  friend  of  the  Ef^gliA — b  essss' 
sinatcd. 

The  expedition  of  H^asMn^tan  to  the  French  on  the  Ohio,  in  1753,  briqgf 
to  our  records  information  of  several  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  of  the  mofl 
interesting  kind.  He  was  commissioned  and  sent  as  an  ambaMsdor  to  At 
French,  by  Governor  Dinwiddie  of  Virginia.  He  kept  an  accurate  journal 
of  his  travels,  which,  on  his  return  to  Virginia,  was  published,  and,  not  loop 
afler,  the  same  was  republished  in  London,  with  a  mi^i ;  the  substance 
of  this  journal  was  copied  into  almost  every  periodical  of  importance  sf 
that  day. 


*  Causes  of  the  Alienation  of  the  Delaware  and  ShawaoMc  Indiaas,  dtc,  8to.  Lsi- 
doB,  1769. 
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SIUNGIS  was  the  first  chief  he  visited,  who  lived  in  the  forks  of  tlie 
Alleghany  and  Monongahela  Rivers,  where  Pittsburgh  now  stands.  He  intend- 
ed holding  a  council  with  the  celebnitod  Haif-kingy*  already  mentioned,  at 
Loggsto  wn,  and  such  others  as  could  be  assombied  at  short  notice,  to  strengthen 
them  in  the  English  interest  He  therefore  invited  Shingis  to  attend  tlie 
council,  and  he  accordingly  accompanied  him  to  I^oggstown.  ^As  soon  as 
I  came  into  town,"  says  trashin^ton,  ^  I  went  to  Monakaloochoj  (as  tlie  Half- 
king  was  out  at  his  hunting  cabin,  on  Little  Beaver  Crook,  about  15  miles  on,) 
ana  informed  him  by  John  Davidsorij  my  Indian  interpreter,  tiiat  I  was  sent  a 
messen^r  to  the  French  general,  and  was  ordered  to  cull  upon  the  sachems 
of  tlie  Six  Nations  to  acquaint  tliem  with  it.  I  save  him  a  string  of  wampum 
and  a  twist  of  tobacco,  and  desired  him  to  send  for  the  half-king,  which  he 
promised  to  do  by  a  runner  in  the  morning,  and  for  other  sachems.  I  in- 
vited him  and  the  other  great  men  present  to  my  tent,  where  tliey  stayed 
about  an  hour,  and  returned."  This  place  was  about  140  miles,  ^  as  we  went, 
and  computed  it,"  says  the  great  wnter,  *<from  our  back  settlements,  where 
we  arrived  between  sunsetting  and  dark,  the  twenty-fifth  day  after  I  left 
Williamsbur^h." 

Half'kingj  it  seems,  had,  not  long  before,  visited  the  same  place  to  which 
Wa^fifton  was  now  destined ;  for  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  his  town,  fVaah- 
imgUm  invited  him  privately  to  his  tent,  ^and  desired  him  to  relate  some  of 
the  particulars  of  his  journev  to  the  French  commandant,"  the  best  way  for 
him  to  ffo,  and  the  distance  from  tliat  place.  ^He  told  me,"  says  fVcuhington, 
''that  me  nearest  and  levelest  way  was  now  impassable,  by  reason  of 
many  large  miry  savannas ;  that  we  must  be  obliged  to  go  by  Venango,  and 
should  not  get  to  the  near  fort  in  less  than  five  or  six  nights'  sleep,  good 
travelling."  Half-king  further  informed  him  that  he  met  with  a  cold  recep- 
tion; that  the  French  officer  sternly  ordered  him  to  declare  his  business, 
which  he  did,  he  paid,  in  the  following  speech : — 

**  Fathers,  I  am  come  to  teU  you  your  own  speeches ;  what  your  own  m  .niths 
have  declared.  You,  in  former  days,. set  a  silver  basin  liefore  us,  whirein 
there  was  the  leg  of  a  beaver,  and  desired  all  the  nations  to  come  and  eat  of 
it;  to  eat  in  peace  and  plenty,  and  not  to  be  churlish  to  one  aiiotlier :  and  that 
if  any  such  person  should  be  found  to  be  a  disturber,  I  here  lay  down  by  the 
edge  of  the  dish  a  rod,  which  you  must  scourge  them  with ;  and  if  your  father 
should  get  foolish,  in  my  old  days,  I  desire  you  may  use  it  upon  me  as  well 
as  others. — ^Now,  fathers,  it  is  you  who  are  the  disturbers  in  this  land,  by 
coming  and  building  your  towns ;  and  taking  it  away  unknown  to  us,  and  by 
force. — We  kindled  a  fire,  a  long  time  ago,  at  a  place  called  Montreal,  where 
we  desired  you  to  stay,  and  not  to  come  and  intrude  upon  our  land.  I  now 
desire  you  may  despatch  to  that  place ;  for,  be  it  known  to  you,  fathers,  that 
this  is  our  land,  and  not  yours. — ^I  desire  you  may  hear  me  in  civilness ;  if 
not,  we  must  handle  that  rod  which  was  laid  down  for  the  use  of  the  obstrep- 
erous. If  you  had  come  in  a  peaceable  manner,  like  our  brothers  tJie  English, 
we  would  not  have  been  against  your  trading  with  us,  as  they  do ;  but  to 
come,  fathers,  and  build  houses  upon  our  land,  and  to  take  it  by  force,  is 
what  we  cannot  submit  to." 

Half-king  then  repeated  what  was  said  to  him  in  reply  by  the  French, 
which,  when  he  had  done,  Washington  made  a  speech  to  him  and  his  council 
He  acquainted  them  witli  the  reason  of  liis  visit,  and  told  them  he  was  in- 
structed to  call  upon  them  by  the  governor  of  Virginia,  to  advise  with  them, 
to  assure  them  or  the  love  of  the  English,  and  to  ask  the  assistance  of  some 
of  their  young  men,  to  conduct  him  through  tlie  wilderness,  to  the  French, 
to  whom  he  had  a  letter  from  his  governor.    Half-king  made  this  reply: — 

'^In  regard  to  what  my  brother  the  governor  had  oesired  of  me,  I  return 

*  He  is  called  a  Huron  by  Loskiel,  Hist.  Missions,  iii.  123.  He  was  called  by  ihe  Dela* 
wares  Pomoacanf  which  iii  English  means  Sweet-house.  Hecketcelderf  Nar.  2S5.  In  the 
leUer,  or  speech^  as  Washington  called  it,  which  this  chief  sent  to  the  eovemors  of  Viiginia 
and  Pennsylvania^  in  1751,  his  name  is  set  down  StrunhfaUha.  See  1  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  8oe, 
vi.  143. — ^1  will  here  note,  that  my  friend,  Jakbd  Sparks,  Esq.,  verbally  informs  me,  thai  bs 
U  of  opinion,  that  this  is  not  the  same  Half-king  mentioned  in  LoskuL  I  am  oow  of  the 
Delief,  althou|^  it  is  poenble. 
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you  this  answer."    ^I  rely  upon  you  as  a  brother  ought  to  do,  as  you  say  irt 
are  brothers,  and  one  people."    **  Brother,  as  you  Imve  asked  my  adviee,! 


come,  and  cannot  until  the  third  night  from  this ;  until  which  time,  bitMher, 
1  must  beg  you  to  stay." 

When  Washington  told  him  that  his  business  would  not  admit  of  so  nmek 
delay,  the  chief  seemed  displeased,  and  said  it  was  **a  maiUr  of  no  smaU  «o- 
ment,  and  mud  not  he  entered  toithout  due  conaiderathnJ*  Perbaps^it  will  noi 
be  too  much,  to  give  this  Indian  chief  credit  for  some  of  iliat  chaiBCter  wiuck 
was  so  well  exemplified  by  Washington  in  all  his  after-life.  And  '^  as  I  found 
it  impossible,**  says  the  narrator,  **to  get  o^  without  afirontin^  them  in  the 
most  egregious  manner,  I  consented  to  stay."  Accordingly,  Malf-ldmg  gna 
orders  to  King  Sfdngis,  who  was  present,  to  attend  on  Wedneaday  nignt  with 
the  wampum,  and  two  men  of  their  nation,  to  be  in  readiness  to  set  out  witk 
us  next  morning."  There  >vas  still  a  delay  of  another  day,  as  the  diieft 
could  not  get  in  their  wampum  and  young  men  which  were  to  be  sent ;  and, 
after  all,  but  three  chiefs  and  one  hunter  accompanied.  ^  We  aet  out,"  ssji 
Washington,  "*  about  9  o'clock,  with  the  Half-king,  Juakakaka,*  HlaU4kmdirf 
and  the  hunter ;  and  travelled  on  the  road  to  Venango,  where  we  arrived  ths 
4th  of  December."  This  place  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  French  Greek 
with  the  Ohio.  Here  the  French  had  a  garrison,  and  anotlier  a  short  distanes 
above  it,  which  was  the  extent  of  our  discoverer's  peregrinations  northiwd. 
The  commanders  of  these  posts  used  all  means  to  entice  Half 'king  to  desert 
the  English,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Washington  succeeded  'm 

Sreventing  them.  They  endeavored  to  weary  him  out  by  making  the  dueA 
elay  their  deimrturo  from  day  to  day,  by  means  of  liquor,  so  that  they  sfaoold 
be  left  behind.  At  length,  having  out-ffenemlled  his  complotters,  and  '^goft 
things  readv  to  set  ofij  I  sent  for  the  tialfking^.  continues  the  narrator,  "to 
know  whether  he  intended  to  go  with  us,  or  by  water.  He  told  me  thrt 
WkUe-ikunder  had  hurt  himself  much,  and  was  sick,  and  unable  to  nalk; 
therefore  he  was  obliged  to  carry  him  down  in  a  canoe ; "  so,  notwithstanfiiig 
the  delays,  Washington  was  obli^d  to  go  without  him ;  but  he  cautioned  luni 
strongly  against  l)elieving  Monsieur  Joncaire's  pretensions  of  frienddiip,  and 
representations  against  me  English.  Hen)  ends  Washingion^s  account  of 
Half-king, 

And  l^fore  closing  our  account  of  the  termination  of  Washington'tojooiiMV, 
we  will  close  our  account  of  this  chief  also.  In  1754  he  accompanied  IPw- 
ington  in  his  excursion  to  dislodge  the  French  from  the  disputed  terriloiT 
upon  the  Ohio,  and  was  his  constant  counsellor,  until  after  the  surrendo'oc 
Fort  Necessity  at  the  Great  Meadows,  on  the  4  July.  At  the  surpriae  of  M. 
de  Jumonville,  on  the  28  Mav  previous,  he  led  a  company  of  his  warnoff% 
and  piloted  the  English  under  fVashington  to  the  place  where  be  was  encamped, 
which  was  but  a  few  miles  from  Great  Meadows.  JumontiUe^s  force  WM 
small,  consisting  of  but  about  33  men.  The  night  previous  to  the  attack, 
Ha^f'king,  who  was  encam]>ed  six  miles  from  Great  Meadows,  having  msde 
a  discovery  of  tlie  approach  of  the  French  fbrcc,  sent  an  express  to  Wadang' 
ton,  to  inform  him  that  the  French  were  discovered  in  an  obscure  retreiL 
The  colonel  immediately  marched  out  with  40  men  and  reached  Hatf4Mt 
quarters  a  little  before  sunrise.  A  council  was  now  held  by  the  chien  of  tte 
parties,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  English  and  Indians  should  march  together 
and  attack  the  French.  They  marched  in  single  file  through  the  woMf^  is 
the  Indian  manner,  in  a  most  dismal  storm  of  rain ;  and  foUowing  the  track 
just  explored  by  Hay-kin^s  spies,  soon  found  themselves  near  the  psitj; 
JumonvdU  was  m  a  secure  place,  half  a  mile  from  a  road,  and  surrounded 
by  rocks,  and  had  he  not  been  fallen  upon  by  surprise,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  attacking  party  had  not  found  it  difficuU  to  have  contended  succeaifiiBf 

*  We  bear  again  of  this  chief  in  1794,  when,  with  68  others,  he  signed  a  tm«T  with  iks 
United  Stales  at  Fort  Stanwiz.  His  name  is  there  written  Mkkaaga,  w^ck  9igmod  a/rMi 
graathopper.    He  was  sometimes  called  LittU-BiUy, 
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against  him.  But  not  being  discovered,  Washington  made  a  good  digpoaitioo 
of  h\s  men ;  himself  with  the  English  formed  Sie  right  wing,  and  mUf-laaf 
at  the  head  of  the  Indians,  the  lett  The  French  were  foimd  wijthout  the^ 
arms  in  their  hands,  but  tliey  flew  to  them,  and  a  fight  of  about  15  nainutec 
ensued.  None  of  the  party  escaped.  Eleven  of  the  French  were  kiUed, 
<uiiung  whom  was  M.  at  JumomnlU ;  one  wounded,  and  21  taken  priaonerq. 
H'ashuigton  lost  but  one  man,  and  two  or  tlireo  only  were  woundedT* 

Wc  now  return  to  the  narrative  of  WashingUmy  which  we  liad  found  it 
DCCOjQiary  abruptly  to  interrupt. 

Ho  now  set  out  for  the  frontiers  with  all  expedition.  He  had*,  he  says,  the 
*'  most  tiitiguing  journey  possible  to  conceive  of.  From  the  1st  to  the  15th 
December,  there  was  but  one  day  on  which  it  did  not  rain  or  snow  ince»- 
b':intly ;  and  tlirougli  tlie  whole  journey,  we  met  with  nothing  but  one  contin- 
ued SLTies  of  cold,  wet  weather." 

This  ex|)editiou  of  Washington  has  in  it  great  interest,  more  especially  from 
Ills  superior  eminence  aAerwards.  It  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  the  **  savior 
of  Ills  country  "  in  every  adventure  and  circumstance  of  his  life ;  and  even 
grati tying  to  view  him  witli  a  gun  in  one  hand,  a  stuff  in  the  other,  and  a 
|mck  u|)oii  his  back;  wading  tlurough  rivers,  encountering  storms  of  sleet  and 
snow,  und  sleeping  upon  the  ground,  thus  early,  for  his  country's  good.  He 
had  some  very  narrow  escapes,  and,  during  part  of  the  way  on  his  return,  he 
had  but  oue  attendant  One  day,  as  they  were  passing  a  place  called  MuT' 
dering  Toum^  they  were  fired  upon  by  one  of  a  war-party  of  French  Indians, 
who  had  waited  m  ambush  for  them ;  and  although  thev  were  within  fifteen 
paces  of  him,  yet  they  escaped  unhurt  They  captured  the  fellow  that  fired 
upon  theoi,  and  kept  him  until  nine  at  night,  then  dismissed  him,  and  trav- 
elled all  night,  '^  without  making  any  stop,"  fearing  they  should  be  pursued 
the  next  morning  by  his  party.  Continuinff  their  course  all  the  next  day. 
they  came  to  the  river  where  they  intended  to  cross.  Here  the  firmness  of^ 
WasMngton  and  his  companion  was  thoroughly  tried.  The  river  was  very 
high,  and  filled  with  floating  ice,  and  there  was  no  way  to  iwss  it  but  by  a 
n&  They  had  *^but  one  poor  hatchet,"  with  the  assistance  of  which,  after 
laboring  from  morning  till  sunset,  they  had  a  raft  ready  to  launch ;  on  this 
they  set  out,  but  it  was  soon  crushed  between  the  floating  ice,  and  they  very 
narrowly  escaped  perishing.  Wdshingt^m  was  himself  precipitated  into  the 
river,  wnere  the  water  was  ten  feet  deep.  Fortunately,  however,  he  catched 
fay  a  finogment  of  the  raft,  and  saved  himself.  They  finally  extricated  them- 
selves from  their  perilous  situation,  by  getting  upon  the  ice  which  confined 
their  firail  bark,  and  from  thence  to  an  island,  and  finally  to  the  opposite  shore. 
The  cold  was  so  intense,  tliat  Mr.  Gist  froze  his  hands  and  feet  This  place 
was  about  three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yohogauy,  where  an  Indian 
queen,  as  Washington  calls  her,  lived.  He  went  to  see  her,  he  observes,  she 
having  **  expressed  great  concern  that  we  passed  her  in  going  to  the  fort  1 
made  her  a  present  of  a  watch  coat,  and  a  bottle  of  rum,  wnich  latter  was 
thought  much  the  best  present  of  the  two."  Her  name  was  Miqmppa.  From 
this  place,  he  pursued  his  journey  home  without  further  accident 

We  have  mentioned  the  friendly  atti^ntion  of  Shingis  to  our  adventurer,  who 
bad  probably  expected  he  would  have  attended  him  on  his  journey ;  but  ShiiP- 
git  went  to  collect  in  his  men,  and  did  not  return.  The  Indians  said  it  was 
owing  to  the  sickness  of  his  wife,  but  Washington  thought  it  v^as  fear  of  the 
FVench,  which  prevented  him.  But  this  conjecture  does  not  seem  well 
founded,  for  he  ordered  Kustaloga,  who  lived  at  Venango,  to  proceed  to  the 
French  and  return  the  wampum,  which  was  as  much  as  to  tell  them  they 
wished  no  further  fellowship  with  them. 

The  massacres  which  followed  BraddodCs  defeat  were  horrible  beyond 
deeeription.  Shingis  and  Captain  Jacobs  were  supposed  to  have  been  the 
piincipal  instigators  of  them,  and  700  dollars  were  offered  for  their  headi.f 
CSaptain  Jacobs  did  not  long  escape,  although  the  reward  did  not  hasten  lus 
•no.  The  hostile  Indians  h^  their  head-quarters  at  Kitanning  on  the  Allegfa*- 

*  Sparks's  Writing!  of  Washingtoo,  u.  461, 451 
t  H^alMii'tAluialsofPhiladelpUa,4fia 

45» 
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ny  River,  44  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Monongahela.  Hcn^ 
retired  with  their  prisoners  and  booty  after  their  ezpeditionji  into  the  frotttA 
In  1756,  Colonel  John  Jtrmsirong  was  sent  with  about  300  men  anunR  G 
tanning.  **  On  3  September  he  joined  the  advanced  party  at  ue  Bsm 
Dams,  near  Frankstoi^n ;  and  on  the  7th  in  the  evening,  being  witiun  6  ah 
of  Kitanning,  the  scouts  discovered  a  fire  in  the  road,  and  reported  thatlhoi 
were  but  3  or  at  most  4  Indians  at  it  It  was  not  thoufrht  proper  to  itlM|l 
surprising  "  them,  as  it  might  be  a  means  of  alarming  Uie  town,  if  any  riMM 
escape.  Hence  Lieutenant  Hogg,  with  a  file  of  12  men,  was  ordered  to  wtk 
them,  while  the  main  l>ody  proceeded  to  tlie  immediate  vicinity  of  Kitanui 
The  night  boinjj:  wann,  many  of  the  Indians  lodged  in  a  cornfield  upco  m 
margin  of  the  nvor,  about  100  rods  lielow  the  town.  Here  at  day-btftk  tkr 
attaoK  began.  Several  Indians  were  killed  in  the  field,  and  the  town  mi  is 
mediately  entered.  As  they  advanced,  Captain  Jacobs  gave  the  war  wboifh 
retired  to  his  log-cabin,  and  defended  himself  with  great  hraveiy.  InvM 
by  his  intrepidity,  his  men  refused  quarter,  saying,  ^  nt  are  wntn,  and  m  ■! 
he  prisoners.  The  whites  being  unable  to  drive  them  from  their  wigUM^ 
Colonel  Armstrong  ordered  these  to  be  set  on  fire.  At  the  same  time  be  iff 
ceived  a  muskct-shot  in  the  shoulder.  ^  When  tlie  Indians  were  told  that  thi) 
would  be  burnt  if  tliev  did  not  surrender,  one  of  them  replied,  hedidmitm, 
as  he  cotdd  kill  A  or  5  before  he  diedP  When  the  fire  approached  them,  iobp 
began  to  sin^,  and  others  bluest  from  their  houses,  an«l  were  killed  in  tkea 
flight  Captam  Jacobs,  when  defence  could  no  longer  ayail  bira,  endetfoml 
to  escape,  with  his  wife,  though  a  window  of  his  house.  This  was  his  IhIiei 
— he  was  shot  down,  and  his  wife  also.  A  lad,  called  the  King's  Stm,  waikU 
>vith  them.    As  at  Nerigwok,  many  were  killed  in  the  river  as  they  fled. 

The  Indians  were  said  to  have  had  their  houses  stored  with  spare  armi  mi 
ammunition ;  for,  when  they  were  burnt  up,  their  guns  discbarced  from  the  htti, 
and  quantities  of  powder  blew  up  finom  time  to  time,  which  threw  some  of 
their  bodies  to  a  great  height  in  the  air.  Eleven  prisoners  were  recovered  iCthii 
time,  who  informed  their  deliverers  that  a  great  quantity  of  soods  was  ain 
consumed,  which  had  but  ten  days  before  been  sent  them  bv  me  French  ;iBd 
that  tlie  Indians  had  boasted  that  they  had  powder  enough  for  a  ten  yean^  vtf 
with  the  English.  They  also  learned  that  the  party  which  Lieutenant  Agf 
had  been  left  to  watch,  instead  of  being  but  3  or  4,  consisted  of  24  wamoi% 
who  were  on  their  way  to  attack  Fort  Shirley,  having  been  sent  forward  hj 
Captain  Jacobs,  while  he  was  to  have  followed  with  a  strong  force  the  not 
day.  Hence  the  fate  of  the  lieutenant's  ])arty  was  suspected.  On  returuf 
to  tlie  place,  Colonel  •Armstrong  found  that  Lieutenant  H(^g  had  attacked  ife 
Indians  at  freat  disadvantom?,  in  point  of  numbers,  and  liad  been  defealed, 
himst^lf  and  Captain  iMerccrTaherwards  General  Mercer,  who  fell  at  PrinocloB) 
severely  wounded.  At  the  first  fire  Hogg's  party  killed  3  of  the  Indiana,  wiM^ 
af\er  maintaining  the  fight  for  an  hour,  killed  but  3  of  the  white&  Btgg^ 
being  now  wounded,  was  abandoned  by  his  men,  but  was  fortunate  enough  M 
be  found  by  the  army.*  It  was  at  this  period,  that  the  dead  bodies  of  aome 
that  had  been  murdered  and  mangled  were  sent  from  the  frontiers  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  hauled  about  the  streets,  to  inflame  ilie  people  agaiost  the 
Indians,  and  also  against  the  Quakers,  to  whose  rodd  forbearance  was  attrib- 
uted a  laxity  in  sending  out  troops.  The  mob  surrounded  the  house  of 
assembly,  having  placed  the  dead  bodies  at  its  entrance,  and  demanded  im* 
mediate  succor.    At  this  time  the  above  re\^'anl  was  ofiered. 

Mr.  Hechetrelder  knew  Shingts,  or,  as  he  wrote  his  name,  Skingast,}  and 
gave  him  a  good  character.  He  was  brother  to  Kine-heaver^  and  in  the  French 
war  was  considered  the  greatest  Indian  warrior  of^the  day.  He  wma  a  tenw 
to  tlie  whole  firontier  of  Pennsylvania.  *^  Passing  one  day  with  him,"  says  Mr. 
Hecke welder,  **  in  the  summer  of  176^2,  near  by  where  his  two  prisoner  bovi 
(about  12  years  of  age)  were  amusing  themselves  with  his  own  ooya^  and  ha 
observing  me  looking  that  way,  inquired  what  I  was  looking  at.  On  my 
replying  that  I  was  looking  at  his  prisoners,  he  said,  When  I  first  took  thea 
—  — » 

*  Coll.  iV.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  m.  998—;     3  CoU.  Mau.  HiH.  See.  ir,  S9a-a. 
t  Level,  or  Bog-ineaiUtv. 
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they  wen  such ;  but  they  are  dow  my  children ;  eat  their  victuals  out  of  one 
and  the  same  bowl !  which  \vbb  saying  as  much  as,  that  they,  in  all  rcspecta, 
were  on  an  equal  footing  with  hia  oum  children — alike  dear  to  him.**  Though 
of  small  statiure,  the  same  author  observers,  ho  had  a  great  mind. 

The  wifu  of  tliis  chief  died  in  17(12.  She  was  of  the  highest  rank  and  re- 
spectability ;  and  tlie  ceremonies  at  her  funeral,  and  manner  of  decoration 
and  interment,  described  here,  would  occupy  several  pages.* 

In  tlie  time  of  the  French  war,  when  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  sent  C 
F,  Post  to  the  diHtant  tribrs  to  persuade  them  from  aiding  the  French,  men- 
lion  "      " 
his 
the 

he  writes,  ^  We  set  out  from  Sawcunk  hi  comiMiny  witli  20,  for  Kushcushkoc ; 
on  the  road  Shingas  addressed  himself  to  me,  and  asked,  if  I  did  not  think, 
that  if  he  came  to  the  English  they  would  hang  him,  as  thev  had  offered  a 
^preat  rewarrl  for  his  head.  I  told  hun  tliat  was  a  great  while  ago,  'twas  all 
forgotten  and  wiped  away  now."  An  Indian  in  the  company,  called  ShamO' 
kin  Daniel^  who  hud  bcen*^  tampered  with  by  tlie  French,  understanding  what 
was  said,  interrupted  and  said,  **  Don't  l)elieve  hun,  he  tells  nothing  but  idle 
lying  stories,"  and  asked,  *<  Why  then  did  the  English  hire  12(K)  Lidians 
(ineaning  the  Cherokees]  to  kill  us  ?  "  Mr.  Post  protesiuig  it  was  false,  Daniel 
vociferattHi,  G — d  d — n  you  for  a  fool ;  did  you  not  see  the  woman  lying  in  the 
Kwd  that  was  killed  by  the  Indians  that  tlie  English  hired?"  Allcr  a  few 
other  liarsh  expressions,  S/dngis  told  him  to  be  still,  for  he  did  not  know  what 
he  said."  ^ 

Mr.  Poai  dined  with  Sfdngis  on  the  29  August,  at  which  time  he  observed  to 
him,  tliat  although  the  Engusli  had  ofiered  a  great  reward  for  his  head,  yet  he 
had  never  thought  to  revenge  himself  but  was  always  very  kind  to  such  pris- 
oners as  were  brought  in,  and  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring 
about  a  peace,  and  wished  he  could  be  sure  the  English  were  in  earnest  for 
peace  also. 

Although  the  name  of  Shingis  has  not  generally  been  as  conspicuous  as 
that  of  Captain  Jacobs,  yet  he  is  said  to  liave  been  **  the  greatest  Delaware 
warrior  of  his  time^"  and  that,  "  were  his  war  exploits  on  record,  they  would 
fonn  an  interesting  document,  tliough  a  shocking  one."  | 

Hendrick  was  a  valiant  Mohawk  chief^  who  took  part,  with  many  of  his 
men,  against  the  French,  in  the  year  1755.  The  French  were  encoura^d 
fav  the  defeat  of  General  Braddock,  and  were  in  high  expectation  of  carrying 
all  before  them.  Hendnck  joined  the  English  army  at  the  request  of  General 
Johnsorij  and  met  the  French,  roiu^isting  of  2000  men,  under  General  Dieskau 
at  Luke  George.  While  the  English  und  Indiiuis  were  encamped  in  a  slight 
work,  their  scouts  brought  news  of  the  approach  of  the  French,  with  a  great 
body  of  Indians  ui)on  their  flunks.  GeiH;rul  Johnson  despatched  Colonel 
WUliams  of  Massachusetts,  with  1000  men,  and  Hendrick  with  200  of  his  war- 
riors, to  give  them  battle ;  but  fulling  in  with  them  aliout  four  miles  from  camp 
unexpectedly.  Colonels  WUliams  and  Hendrick  were  killed,  with  many  other 
officers  und  privates  of  the  detuchmeiit  The  rest  fled  to  the  main  body  with 
creat  precipitation,  infusing  consternation  into  the  whole  army.§  The  French 
rollowed  closely,  and  pourt^d  in  a  tremendous  Are,  which  did  very  little  exe- 
cution, from  tlie  precaution  of  the  English  in  falling  flat  upon  their  faces. 
They  soon  recovered  from  tlieir  sur])nse,  and  fought  with  bravery,  having 
advantage  not  only  in  numbers,  but  artillery,  of  wliicn  the  French  had  none.] 
At  length  the  bruve  Dieskau  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  his  Indians,  be- 
ing terrifled  at  the  havoc  made  by  tlie  cannon  of  the  English,  fled  to  the 
woods,  and  tlie  regulars  were  ordered  to  retreat  bv  their  general,  which  they 
did  in  ereat  disorder.  General  Dieskau  was  found  in  the  pursuit,  supporting 
himself  by  the  stump  of  a  tree.    Supposing  plunder  to  be  the  firat  object  of 

*  For  which  see  Heckeuyeldtr' s  Hist.  Ind.  Nation*,  264,  &c. 

t  Reprinted  in  "  The  Causes  ofOu  Alienation/'  Slc,  and  PnnuPs  Pa.,  vol.  Sd. 

X  Hecke¥)dder*s  Narrative,  64. 

A  The  Eiurlish  lost  about  SOO  ia  Uut  ambush.    QuOvri^s  Univenal  Hiatonr,  a.  91 

I  Ibid. 
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his  capton,  as  he  vna  attempting  to  draw  his  watch  to  preseDt  to  tbeniMMi 
oiic,  BuppOHing  liiin  to  be  eearch'iDg  for  hi8  ptstol,  diacfaar^ged  his  gun  wm 


HtndridCB  opinion,  whether  the  force  was  sufficient.  To  'v^hich  he  replii^ 
**•  if  they  art  iofighi,  they  art  too  few.  If  they  art  to  be  kiUed^  they  an  too  aoM* 
And  when  it  was  propo^d  to  diviilc  the  detachment  into  three  paitij  /» 
drick  ohjcctr^d,  and  forcibly  to  express  the  impracticability  of  the  plan,  pickid 
up  tlu'ce  sticlu,  and,  putting  them  together,  said  tu  the  general,  ^I'ou  jk  inv 
thai  these  cannot  be  tasUy  broken ;  but  take  them  one  bif  ontj  attd  yon  may  bwk 
thtm  at  onctP  But  from  this  vahiubie  counsel  ven*  little  adraijiage  seenii  » 
have  Iteen  derived. 

It  was  reported  at  tlic  time,  that  3d  of  Hendrick^s  men  were  killed,  and  U 
wounded.*  Few  historians  mention  the  loss  of  the  Lidians ;  probably  coa- 
sidering  them  as  unwortliy  of  record !  Such  historians  may  be  forgotten  At 
least,  tliey  cannot  expect  to  pass  under  that  name  in  another  age. 

The  Indians  were  greatly  exas}>erated  against  the  French,  "  by  the  deilh 
of  the  famous  Hendrwk^  says  the  same  writer,  **a  renowned  Indian  wamor 
among  the  Mohawks,  and  one  of  their  sachems,  or  kings,  who  was  slain  in  ihB 
battle,  andViiose  son,  upon  being  told  tliat  his  father  was  killed,  giving  llii 
usual  Indian  groan  upon  such  occasions,  and  suddenly  putting:  his  hami  « 
his  Icil  breast,  swore  his  father  was  still  alive  in  that  place,  and  stood  tlierein 
his  son :  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  General  Johnaon  prevented  the 
fury  of  their  resentment  taking  place  on  the  body  of  the  French  generaL"t 

As  soon  as  the  Imttlo  was  over,  tlie  Indians  dis|)ersed  themselves  in  vanoui 
directions,  with  the  trophies  of  victory;  some  to  their  homes,  to  condole 
with  the  friends  of  the  slain,  and  some  to  t)ie  English,  to  carry  the  welroms 
news  of  victory.  The  differt^nt  runners  brought  into  Albany  above  ^  i>cdpe 
within  a  very  short  time  aflcr  the  tight}  And  tlius  we  arc  furnished  with  a 
early  record  of  the  wretched  custom  which  appears  to  have  been  fo^red, 
and  actually  encouraged  by  all  who  have  employed  the  Indians  as  auxiliaries 
ui  war.  Indeed  to  employ  them,  was  to  em]>loy  their  practices — tli«  y  were 
iiise{mniblc.  To  talk,  as  some  have  done,  of  employing  them,  and  prermt- 
ing  their  lmrhan>us  customs  with  the  unfortunate  captives,  all  ex])eneiice 
allows,  is  but  to  talk  one  thing  and  mean  another. 

Soon  aiU'r  Sir  H'iUiam  Johnson  entered  upon  his  duties  as  superintendeiit 
of  Indian  uilairs  in  North  America,  he  received  from  England  some  ricJily 
eml>roiden>d  suits  of  clothes.     Hendrirk  was  present  when  they  were  re- 
ceived, and  could  not  help  expressing  a  great  desire  for  a  share  in  tlieiu.    lie 
went  away  very  thoughtful,  but  retiu-ncd  not  long  al\er,  and  called  U|iaD  ^ir 
fVilliam,  and  told  him  hv.  had  dreamed  a  dream.    Sir  jyUliam  very  con- 
cernedly desired  to  know  what  it  was.    Hendrick  as  readily  told  him  he 
had  dreamed  that  Sir  JiiUiam  Johnson  had  pn-sented  him  with  one  ol*  ha 
new  suits  of  uniform.    Sir  h'iUiam  could  not  refuse  it,  and  one  of  the  elegBOt 
suits  was  forthwith  present(>d  to  Hendrick,  who  went  away  to  show  his 
present  to  his  countr}'nien,  and  let\  Sir  JVUliam  to  tell  the  joke  to  his  frionck 
Some  time  after,  tlic  general  met  Hendrick^  and  told  him  he  had  dreamed  a 
dreanL     Whether  the  sachem  mistrusted  that  he  was  now  to  be  taken  in  bit 
own  net,  or  ni>t,  is  not  certain :  but  he  seriously  desired  to  know  what  it  was^ 
as  Sir  H'illiam  had  done  before.    The  general  said  he  dreamed  that  Httuhiek 
had  presented  him  witli  a  certain  tract  of  land,  which  he  described,  (oonsiBil^ 
ing  of  alN)ut  500  acres  of  the  most  valuable  land  in  the  valley  of  tlie  Mohawk 
River.)    Hendrick  answered,  ^'■It  is  yours; "  but,  shaking  his  head,  said,  "-Sir 
H^illiam  Johnson,  I  will  never  dream  with  you  again." 

John  Konkapot,  a  Stockbridge  Indian,  was  grandson  to  Hendrick,  and  he 
uiforms  us  that  his  grandfather  was  son  of  the  f^olf,  a  Mobegaii  chief,  and 
that  his  mother  was  a  Mohawk.§  Reven*nd  Gideon  Hauiey,  m  a  letter  to 
Governor  //u/cAtn«on  (1770)  about  the  Marshpee  Indians,  has  this  passage: 


*  Gent,  Maganne  (or  1756.  t  Ibid.  1  Ibid. 
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**  Among  ioAiuon'tf  Mohawks,  Mraham  tind  Hendrick  were  the  oldest  of  their 
tribe,  when  they  died,  aiid  neither  of  tlieni  \>'a8  70,  at  their  deatlis.  I  saw  a 
sister  of  theirs  in  1765,  who  appeared  to  he  several  years  ahovo  70.  At 
Stock bridce.  Captain  Kunkapot  was  for  many  years  the  oldest  nmn  in  his 
trilie."  *     Wu  iiave  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  noted  chiefs  in  Indian  story. 

Ijofiran  was  called  a  Mingo  f  chief,  whose  father,  ShiktUimuSf  was  chief 
of  the  Cayugaa,  whom  he  succeeded.  StdkeUimus  was  attached  in  a  remark- 
able degree  to  the  benevolent  JameB  Logan^  from  which  circumstance,  it  is 
prolmblc,  his  son  bore  his  name.  The  name  is  still  perpetuated  amon£  the 
Indians.  For  magnanimity  in  war,  and  ffreatnessof  soul  m  peace,  few,  \i  any, 
in  any  nation,  ever  surpassed  Logan,  nc  took  no  port  in  tlie  French  wars 
which  ended  in  1760,  except  that  or  a  peacemaker ;  was  always  acknowl- 
edpHl  the  friend  of  the  white  people,  until  the  year  1774,  when  his  brother 
and  several  others  of  his  family  were  murdered,  the  particulars  of  which 
follow.  Li  the  spring  of  1774,  some  Indians  robbed  the  people  upon  the 
Ohio  River,!  who  were  in  that  country  exploring  the  lands,  and  preparing  for 
setth;nieuts.  These  land-jobbers  were  alanned  at  this  hostile  carriage  of  the 
Indians,  as  thev  considered  it,  and  collected  themselves  at  a  place  called 
Wheeling  Creeic,  the  site  on  which  Wheeluiff  is  now  built,  and,  learning  that 
tliere  were  two  Indians  on  the  river  a  httle  above,  one  Captain  Mu^utd  Cruta^ 
belonging  to  the  exploring  party,  proposed  to  fidl  upon  and  kill  Uiem.  HU 
advice,  althougli  opposed  at  first,  was  followed,  anu  a  party  led  by  Crtaap 
proceeded  and  killed  the  two  Indians.  The  same  day,  it  being  reported  that 
some  Indians  were  discovered  below  Wheeling  upon  the  river,  Crtsap  and 
his  party  immediately  marched  to  the  place,  and  at  first  appeared  to  show 
themselves  friendly,  and  suffered  the  Indians  to  pass  by  tnem  unmolested, 
to  encamp  still  lower  down,  at  the  mouth  of  Grave  Creek.  Cruap  soon 
followed,  attacked  and  killed  several  of  tliem,  having  one  of  his  own  men 
womidcd  by  the  fire  of  the  Indians.  Here  some  of  the  family  of  Logan 
were  slain.  The  circumstance  of  the  afiair  was  exceeding  aggravating,  inas- 
much as  the  whites  pretended  no  provocation. 

Soon  after  this,  some  other  monsters  in  human  shape,  at  whose  head  were 
Daniel  Greathouse  and  one  TonUinson,  committed  a  horrid  murder  upon  a 
compa?iy  of  Luiions  about  tltirty  miles  above  Wheeling.  Greathouse  resided 
at  the  saiue  place,  hut  on  Jie  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  the  Indian  en- 
campment A  party  of  thirty-two  men  were  collected  for  this  object,  who 
accreted  themselves,  while  Greathotae^  under  a  pretence  of  friendship,  crossed 
the  river  and  visited  them,  to  ascertain  their  strength ;  on  countmg  them, 
he  found  they  were  too  numerous  for  his  force  in  an  open  attack.  These 
Indians,  having  heard  of  tlie  lute  murder  of  their  relations,  had  determined 
to  be  avenged  of  the  whites,  and  Greathouse  did  not  know  the  danger  he  was 
in,  until  a  squaw  advised  him  of  it,  in  a  friendly  caution,  ^'to  go  home.**  The 
sad  re(|uital  this  poor  woman  met  wiUi  will  presently  appear.  Tliis  abomi- 
nable fellow  invited  the  Indians  to  come  over  the  river  and  drink  rum  with  him ; 
this  being  a  \mxX  of  his  plot  to  separate  them,  that  they  might  be  the  easier  de- 
stroyed. The  opportunity  soon  onered ;  a  number  being  collected  at  a  tavern  in 
the  white  settlement,  and  considerably  intoxicated,  were  fallen  upon,  and  all 
murdered,  except  a  little  girl.  Among  the  murdered  was  a  brother  of  Lo^on, 
and  his  sister,  whose  dehcate  situation  gready  aggravated  the  horrid  cnme. 

The  remaining  Indians,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river,  on  hearuig  the 
firing,  set  off  two  canoes  with  armed  warriors,  who,  as  they  approached  the 
shore,  were  fired  upon  by  the  whites,  who  lay  concealed,  awaiting  their 
a{>proach.  Notliing  prevented  their  taking  deadly  aim,  and  many  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  rest  were  obli^d  to  return.  This  afi&ir  took 
place  May  24th,  1774§    These  were  the  events  that  led  to  a  horrid  Indian 

•  ColL  Mass.  Hist.  Soc,  3.  i.  161. 

t  Mengwe,  MaquaSj  Maqtuij  or  Iroquos  -all  mean  tlie  same. 

X  **hk  the  monUi  of  April,  1T74,  a  rumor  was  circulated,  that  the  Indians  had  stolen  seven! 
bones  from  some  land-jobbers  on  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  Rivers ;  no  evidences  of  the  fikct 
having  been  adduced,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  report  was  false."  Dodiridg^s 
Holes,  226—6. 

%  Facts  published  in  Jejftnopft  NoUt, 
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war,  in  which  many  innocent  families  were  sacrificed  to  satisfy  the  fen- 
geance  of  an  incensed  and  injured  people. 

A  calm  followed  these  troubles,  but  it  was  only  such  as  goes  before  the 
storm,  and  lasted  only  while  the  tocsin  of  war  could  be  sounaed  among  the 
distant  Indians.  On  the  12  July,  1774,  LogaUf  at  the  head  of  a  small  party 
of  only  eight  warriors,  struck  a  blow  on  some  inhabitants  upon  the  MuakiD- 
gum,  where  no  one  expected  it.  He  had  left  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio 
undisturbed,  which  every  one  supposed  would  be  the  first  attacked,  in  cafe 
of  war,  and  hence  the  reason  of  liis  great  successes.  His  first  attack  was 
upon  three  men  who  were  pulling  flax  in  a  field.  One  was  shot  dowiL,  and 
the  two  others  taken.  These  were  marched  into  the  wilderness,  and,  as 
they  approached  the  Indian  town,  Logan  gave  the  scalp  halloo,  and  they 
were  met  by  the  inhabitants,  who  conducted  them  hi.  Running  the  gantlet 
was  next  to  be  perfonned.  Logan  took  no  delight  in  tortures,  and  he  in  the 
most  friendly  manner  instructed  one  of  the  captives  how  to  proceed  to 
escape  the  severities  of  the  gantlet  This  same  captive,  whose  name  was 
Robinson,  was  afterwards  sentenced  to  be  burned ;  but  Logan^  thoiiefa  not 
able  to  rescue  him  by  his  eloquence,  with  his  own  hand  cut  the  cords  that 
bound  him  to  the  stalce,  and  caused  him  to  be  adopted  into  an  Indian  family. 
He  became  afler\vards  Logan's  scribe,  and  wrote  the  letter  that  was  tied  to  a 
war  club,  the  particulars  of  which  we  shall  relate  farther  onward. 

There  was  a  chief  among  the  Shawanese  more  renowned  as  a  warrior 
than  even  Logan  himself  at  tliis  time.  CORN  STOCK  *  was  his  name,  and 
to  him  seems  to  have  fallen  the  chief  direction  of  the  war  that  was  now 
begun ;  the  causes  of  which  were  doubdess  owing  to  the  outrages  alreo4y 
detailed,  conunitted  by  Cresap  and  GreathovMy  but  there  can  be  hot  little  i 
Bny  doubt,  that  the  several  tribes  engaged  in  it,  had  each  been  sufficimdy 
injured  to  justify  their  participation  also.  The  history  of  the  murder  or 
Bald  Eagh  is  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for  the  part  acted  by  the  Dek- 
wares.  What  this  man  had  been  in  his  younger  days  is  unknown  to  hinofy, 
but  at  this  time  he  was  an  old  inofiensive  Delaware  chief^  who  wBoderra 
hanulessiy  dp  and  down  among  the  whites,  visiting  those  most  fiequeotly 
who  would  entertain  him  best  Having  been  on  a  visit  to  the  Ton  at  tlie 
mouth  of  Kanliawa,  he  was  met,  as  he  was  ascending  alone  upon  the  rirer 
in  his  canoe,  by  a  man,  who,  it  is  said,  had  suffered  much  from  the  Indians. 
It  was  in  the  evening,  and  whether  any  thing  happened  to  justify  violence  oo 
the  part  of  citlicr,  we  have  no  evidence,  but  certain  it  is,  the  white  mao 
killed  the  chief,  and  scalped  him,  and,  to  give  his  abominable  crime  pub- 
UciU',  set  the  dead  body  upright  in  die  canoe,  and  in  this  manner  caused  it 
to  driA  down  the  river,  where  it  was  beheld  by  many  as  it  passed  tbenL 
From  the  appearance  of  the  old  chief,  no  one  suspected  he  was  dead,  but 
very  naturally  concluded  he  was  upon  one  of  his  ordinary  visits.  The  tnitb 
of  the  afiair,  however,  soon  got  to  his  nation,  and  they  quickly  avowed  ven- 
geance for  the  outrage,  f 

The  Virginia  legislature  was  in  session  when  the  news  of  an  Indian  war 
was  received  at  the  seat  of  government  Governor  Dunmore  immediately 
gave  orders  for  the  assembling  of  3000  men ;  one  half  of  whom  were  to 
march  for  the  mouth  of  the  great  Kanhawa  under  the  command  of  Genenil 
•Andrew  LeunSfl  and  the  remainder,  under  the  governor  in  person,  was  to 
proceed  to  some  point  on  the  Ohio,  above  the  former,  in  order  to  fidl  upon 
the  Indian  towns  between,  while  the  warriors  should  be  drawn  off  by  the 
approach  of  Lewis  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  was  then  to  proceed  doini 
the  Ohio,  and  form  a  junction  with  General  Lewis  at  Point  Pleasant,  from 
whence  they  were  to  march  according  to  circumstances. 

*  Generally  writtca  Cornstalk^  but  in  our  oldest  printed  account,  it  is  as  in  the  text  There 
is  no  harm  in  changing  the  orthography  of  a  word,  when  we  use  it  for  a  proper  inslead  of  a 
common  substantive. 

t  M'Clung. 

J;  His  rank  was  that  of  colonel,  but,  beingcommander-in-chief  of  that  divinoa,  was  {noperij 
led  general,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  brother,  who  was  also  a  coloo«l,  aod  as  ^---' 
the  chief  command. 
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On  the  11  September,  the  forces  under  Genera]  LewU^  amounting  to 
1100  men,  commenced  their  march  fVom  Camp  Union  for  Point  Pleasant  on 
the  Great  lOuihaway,  distant  160  miles.  The  country  between  was  a  track- 
less wilderness,  ifae  army  was  piloted  by  Captain  Matthew  ArbuckU^  by 
the  nearest  practicable  route.  The  baggage  was  all  transported  on  pack- 
horses,  and  their  march  took  up  19  days.* 

Having  arrived  there  upon  the  last  day  of  ttie  month,  an  encampment  was 
commenced  on  the  fu^t  of  October.  Here  General  Ltujis  waited  with 
anxiety  to  get  some  tidings  of  Dunmorty  for  eight  or  nine  days.  At  the  end 
of  this  time,  no  prospect  of  a  junction  appearing,  news  was  brought  into 
camp  in  the  morning  of  tlie  10  October,  by  one  of  two  persons  who  iiad 
escaped  the  rifles  of  a  great  body  of  Indians  about  two  miles  up  the  Ohio, 
that  an  attack  would  be  immediately  made.  These  two  men  were  upon  a 
deer  hunt,  and  came  upon  the  Indians  without  observing  tlieni.  when  one 
was  shot  down,  and  the  ottier  escaped  to  the  camp  with  difficulty.  He  re- 
ported "  that  he  had  seen  a  body  ot  the  enemy,  covering  four  acres  of  ground, 
as  closely  as  they  could  stand  by  the  side  of  each  other."  f 

Upon  this  intelligence.  General  Lewis,  ^  after  having  deliberately  lighted 
bis  pipe,**  X  gave  orders  to  his  brother.  Colonel  Charles  Lewis,  to  march  with 
bis  own  regiment,  and  another  under  Colonel  fVtUiam  Fleming,  to  recon- 
noitre the  enemy,  while  he  put  the  remainder  in  a  posture  to  support  thenL 
These  marched  without  loss  of  time,  and  about  400  yards  from  camp  met 
the  Indians  intent  upon  the  same  object  Their  meetiziff  was  somewhere 
between  sun's  rising  and  sun  an  hour  high,§  and  the  nght  in  a  moment 
began.  The  Virginians,  like  their  opponents,  covered  themselves  with  trees 
or  whatever  else  ofiered,  but  the  latter  were  more  than  a  match  for  them, 
and  put  them  to  flight  with  great  slaughter.  Colonel  Lewis  was  in  fViU  uni- 
form, and  being,  from  the  nature  of  his  duties,  exposed  at  every  point,  soon 
fell  mortally  wounded. ||  There  was  no  result  for  which  the  commander-in- 
chief  was  not  prepared ;  for  at  this  critical  moment  he  had  ordered  up 
Colonel  Field  with  his  regiment,  which,  coming  vnth  great  resolution  and 
finnness  into  action,  saved  the  two  retreating  re^ments,  and  effectually 
checked  the  impetuosity  of  the  Indians,  who,  in  their  turn,  were  obliged  to 
retreat  behind  a  rough  breastwork,  which  they  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
construct  from  logs  and  brush  for  the  occasion. 

The  point  of  land  on  which  the  Imttle  wus  fought  was  narrow,  and  the 
Indians'  breastwork  extended  from  river  to  river  :  their  plan  of  attack  was  the 
best  that  could  be  conceived ;  for  in  the  event  of  victory  on  their  part,  not  a 
Virginian  could  have  escaped.  They  had  stationed  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  to  prevent  any  that  might  attempt  flight  by  swimming  from  the 
apex  of  the  triangle  made  by  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers. 

Never  was  ground  maintamed  witii  more  obstinacy ;  for  it  was  slowly,  and 
with  no  precipitancy,  that  the  Indians  retired  to  their  breastwork.  The  divis- 
ion under  Lewis  was  first  broken,  although  that  under  Fleming  was  nearly 
at  the  same  moment  attacked.  This  heroic  officer  first  received  two  balls 
through  his  lcf\  wrist,  but  continued  to  exercise  his  command  with  the  great- 
est coolness  and  presence  of  mind.  His  voice  was  continually  heard,  "Don't 
lose  an  inch  of  ground.  Advance  outflank  the  enemy,  and  get  between 
them  and  the  river."  But  his 'men  were  about  to  be  outflanked  by  the  body 
that  had  just  defeated  Lewis ;  meanwhile  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Field  turned 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  but  not  without  a  severe  loss ;  Colonel  Fleming  was 
again  wounded,1[  by  a  shot  through  the  lungs ;  **  yet  he  would  not  retirei 
and  Colonel  Field  was  killed  as  he  was  leading  on  his  men. 

*  Doddridge,  280.  t  WUhert,  lt6.  %  M'Cbmr,  »1. 

4  At  sun-nse,  Burk,  iii.  993. — Sun  an  hour  high,  Rcyal  Amer.  Magazine  for  Nooentoer,  1774b 
—A  little  aAer  sunrise,  Doddridge,  231. — ^Tbe  sun  was  just  rising,  M'Clwig,  S22«— Sunrise, 
Witkert,  127. 

I  He  walked  into  camp,  and  expired  in  his  own  tent    Doddridge. 

T  Bfr.  M'Cbmig'  says  ne  was  killed,  but  we  cannot  find  any  authority  to  agree  with  Inn. 
Mr.  WWurt  ^^  ne  was  "  an  active  governor  of  Virginia  during  the  revolutionary  war."* 
C^trctdcUt,  130. 

••  Bmrk,  iii.  994. 
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Tbe  whole  line  of  the  breaatwork  dow  became  wm  a  blaze  of  fire,«UEh 
kutfed  ueari}'  till  the  clow  of  tbe  day.  Here  tbe  Indiaat  under  lafw,  Gbfr 
jtodfc,  EUnipticoj  Rtd-EagU^  and  ocber  migfatj  ebiefii  of  tbe  iribea  «f  Ai 
Sbawuyrw:,  Uelawarea,  Miocoefi,  Wjandoia  and  Cayngaav  mMDougam§t  m  mm 
ituppfM^  to  1500  WBirion,  feugfat,  as  men  will  erer  do  for  tbeir  oom^f§ 
wrririgH,  M'itli  a  bravei^'  which  could  only  be  equalled.  The  Toiee  of  tti 
rniifhty  CcmMoek  was  often  heard  during'  tbe  dav,  aboiv  tbe  din  of  mSht 
calfiug  on  his  men  in  these  words:  **•  Be  strong!  6e  strong!"  And  wben  If 
the  rr;oeated  charges  of  the  whiteti,  some  of  hiswaniorB  t^ean  to  waveivM 
is  said  to  have  sunk  his  tomahawk  into  tbe  bead  of  one  wbo  was  cowv^f 
oudeavorintf  to  desert. 

GeiuiFsl  jjtwUj  finding  at  len^h  that  every  charge  upon  tbe  lines  of  thi 
Indians  lessened  the  number  of  his  forces  to  an  alarming  degree,  and  ngbl|r 
judging  tliat  if  the  Indians  were  not  routed  before  it  was  dark,  a  d^  oi 
nion;  doulit  might  follow,  he  resolved  to  throw  a  body,  if  possible,  into  their 
rear.  A^  the  good  fortune  of  the  Virginians  tumeil,  tbe  bank  o€  the  liiv 
fiivori'd  this  project,  and  forthwith  three  companies  were  detached  upon  thi 
f*ntcr|>rise,  under  the  tliree  captains,  baac  Shdingj  (afterwards  renowDod  ii 
this  revolution,  and  since  in  the  war  with  Canada,)  Georgt  MeMan^^uA 
John  SUuart,  These  companies  got  unobserved  to  twirpuce  of  destnistifli 
ujion  Crooked  Creek,  which  runs  into  the  Kanhaw&f  Ftodi  the  high  weedi 
u|Kin  the  banks  of  this  little  stream,  they  rushed  upon  the  backs  of  ths 
Indiaiui  with  such  fury,  as  to  drive  them  from  tlieir  woiks  with  precipiiatioL 
The  day  was  now  decided.  The  Indians,  thus  beset  from  a  quarter  tbejr  dii 
not  expect,  were  ready  to  conclude  that  a  reinforcement  bad  arrivel  k 
was  about  sunset  when  they  fled  across  the  Ohio,  and  immediately  took  ap 
their  march  for  their  towns  on  the  Scioio. 

As  is  common,  in  reviewing  past  events,  we  find  much  difierenee  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  many  of  the  tacts ;  the  loss  of  the  whiles  in  this  bittli 
is  very  variously  stated,  but  that  of  the  Indians  no  one  has  presumed  to  Ml 
down  but  by  infen*nce.  The  morning  after  tlie  battle,  Colonel  CfhruHK^ 
marched  to  the  battle-ground ;  where  his  men  found  and  scalped  §  21  or 
their  ilead,  and  12  others  were  found  in  places  where  they  were  placed  fir 
concealment ;  that  many  were  also  thrown  into  the  river  is  said  to  have  beca 
ut  tlu;  tiiric  known.  In  an  account  published  at  the  time,  it  is  set  down  tfail 
the  killed  of  the  Virginians  were  ^Col.  Chariu  LtuUj  Major  JoiM  IStU, 
i  'apt.  John  Murray,  Robert  Mc  Clenechanj  Samuel  WUnn^  Jame$  Ward^  LisaL 
Ihigh  JIUen,  Knsigns,  Candiff,  Baker,  and  44  privates ; "  making  tbe  whok 
nunilmr  of  the  killed  55.  ^  Wounded,  Captain  fV,  Fleming^  since  desd^ 
Y,  Dickinson,  Thormts  Blutford,  John  SHdman,  Lieuts.  Goo£mn,  iZo6««M| 
JjawL,  yannes,  and  79  Privates ; "  making  in  all  87  wounded.  We  are  awan 
tlint  neither  the  names  or  numbers  agree  with  accounts  since  publiahed,  bat 
we  have  taken  the  above  from  the  Royal  American  Magazine,  which  wn 
])uhliBli<^d  thf>  following  month  at  Boston,  into  which  it  seema  to  liave  beea 
copie<l  from  a  Pliilade^)hia  print || 

There  was  a  kind  ol  stratagem  used  by  the  whites  in  this  battle  which 
reminds  us  of  that  ])ractised  at  the  Pawtucket  fight,  related  in  Book  10.  of 
our  history.  The  soldiers  in  Colonel  Fleminf^s  regiment  would  conceal 
tliomselves  Itehind  a  tree  or  some  other  shelter,  and  then  hold  out  their  biti 
from  behind,  which  the  Indians  seeing,  would  mistake  as  covering  the  hcsdi 

*  I*rt)hfil)ly  tho  unme  wbo  was  a  colonel  io  tbe  Viivinia  line  during  the  revolulie^  nd 
onco  H  pritfouor.    See  Contin.  Burk,  107,  358,  fdso  Wtthertf  190. 

i   WUhert,  157. 

X  Ho  wa«  not  preaent  at  tbe  figfat,  but  arrived  with  a  reinforcement,  wbieb  be  had  raiiad 
from  Ilolatoa,  immediately  after  it  was  over.  It  was  tbii  force,  it  is  lopposed,  thai  the 
Imlians  expected  were  nirrounding  them  in  tbe  rear.  They  were  said  to  iiava  beea  ae* 
quaintcHl  with  all  circumstances  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  Virginiaas. 

&  Rot/til  Amur.  Mtu^axim  for  November,  1774. 

I  l^t,  VoddntLn.  fit,  sets  down  the  killed  at  75,  and  the  wounded  at  140, aad  heii^ 
doubtless,  Mr.  mthert't  aathority.  who  says  the  sanw.  His  Ust  of  killed  and  wooadsd  an. 
also  verbatim  from  Doddrid^,  JBtirkf  who  wrote  tweaty  yean  before  aKhcf,  i^mas  iim 
the  Royal  Awwieam  Magasme  very  nearly. 
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of  their  enemies,  and  shoot  at  them.  The  hat  hein^  at  once  dropped,  the 
Indian  would  run  out  from  his  covert  to  scalp  his  victim,  and  thus  met  a 
sure  death  fi^m  the  tomahawk  of  his  atlversar}'. 

The  chief  of  the  men  raised  for  this  service,  were,  as  Burk  expresses  him- 
self, **  prime  riflemen,"  and  the  "  most  expert  woodsmen  in  Virjmia."  They 
were  principally  from  the  counties  of  Augusta,  liotetourt,  Budlord  and  Fin- 
castle,  and  trom  the  enraged  settlers  who  had  fled  from  their  frontier  settle- 
ments to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  injured  Indians.  For  reasons  whlcl 
were  not  perfectly  understood  at  that  time,  Lord  Dunmore  divided  the  army 
into  two  parts,  as  already  stated.  The  part  which  Dunmore  soon  after  icok 
in  the  revolutionary  events,  discovered  ^he  real  cause  of  his  preposterous  pro- 
ceedings. .  His  pretence  of  falling  upon  the  bicks  of  the  Indians,  and  coop- 
erating with  General  Ltwis^  was  soon  detected  as  such  ;  for  it  needed  only 
to  be  known  that  he  was  moving  no  less  than  75  miles  from  him,  and  that, 
therefore,  no  cooperation  could  be  had.  The  imputation,  however,  of  the 
historian  Burk,*  **  that  the  division  under  Lewis  was  devoted  to  destruction, 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  spirits  of  the  Virginians,"  to  render  his  own 
influence  and  reputation  brighter  and  more  eflicient,  is  unnatural,  and  with- 
out facts  to  warrant  it  To  our  mind  a  worse  policy  to  raise  himself  could 
not  have  been  devised.  There  arc  two  other,  far  more  reasonable  conclu- 
nons,  which  might  have  been  ofiered:  Tlic  governor,  seeing  tlie  justness 
of  the  Indians*  cause,  might  have  adopted  the  plan  which  was  followed,  to 
bring  them  to  a  peace  with  the  least  possible  destruction  of  them.  This 
would  have  been  the  course  of  a  humane  philosophy ;  or  he  might  have 
exercised  his  abilities  to  gain  them  to  the  British  interest,  in  case  of  a  rup- 
ture between  them  and  the  colonics,  which  the  heads  of  government  must 
clearly  have  by  this  time  foreseen  would  pretty  soon  follow.  Another  ex- 
traordinary manoeuvre  of  Governor  Dunmore  betrayed  either  a  great  want 
of  experience,  generalship,  or  a  far  more  reprehensible  charge  ;  for  he  had, 
before  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  sent  on  expn^ss  f  to  Colonel  Lewis,  with 
orders  that  he  should  join  him  near  the  Shawanee  towns,  with  all  possible 
despatch.  These  instructions  were  looked  upon  as  singularly  unaccountable, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  considered  a  tiling  ahnoslT  impossible  to  be  accomplished, 
bad  there  not  been  an  enemy  to  feai* ;  for  the  distance  was  near  80  miles, 
aod  the  route  was  through  a  country  extremely  difficult  to  be  traversed,  and, 
to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Burk,  "  swarming  with  Indians."!  The  express  did 
not  arrive  at  Point  Pleasant  until  the  evening  afler  the  battle ;  §  but  that  it 
bad  been  fought  was  unknown  to  the  governor,  and  could  in  no  wise  excuse 
bis  sending  such  orders,  although  the  ]>ower  of  the  Indians  was  now  broken. 

The  day  afler  the  battle.  General  Leicis  caused  his  dead  to  be  buried,  and 
entrenchments  to  be  thrown  up  about  his  camp  for  the  protection  of  his 
mck  and  wounded ;  and  the  day  following,  he  took  up  his  line  of  march,  in 
dUnpliancc  with  the  orders  of  Governor  Dunmore,  This  inarch  was  attended 
with  great  privations  and  almost  insurmountable  difficulties.  Meanwhile 
Governor  Dunmcre  descended  with  his  forces  down  the  river,  from  Fort  Pitt 
to  Wheeling,  where  he  halted  for  a  few  days.  He  then  proceeded  down  to 
the  mouth  of  Hockhocking,  thence  over  land  to  vrithin  8  miles  of  the  Shaw- 
anee town  Chilicothe,  on  the  Scioto.  Here  he  made  preparations  for  treat- 
ing with  the  Indians.  Before  reaching  this  ])lace  he  had  received  several 
messages  from  the  Indians  with  offers  of  peace,  and  having  now  determined 
to  comply,  he  sent  an  express  to  General  Lends  with  an  order  that  he  should 
immediately  retreat  This  was  entirely  disregarded  by  the  general,  and  l:e 
continued  his  march  until  his  lordship  in  person  visited  the  general  in  his 
camp,  and  gave  the  order  to  the  troops  himself.    Lewis's  troops  complied 


*  Hist.  Virginia,  iii.  3D6. 

t  The  famous  pioneer,  Shnon  Kenton,  alias  Butler,  was  the  person  sent  by  Dunmore  at 
this  lime. 

1  Hist.  Virginia,  iii.  395. 

\  This  is  not  agreeable  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  who  says  their  arrival  was  be- 
Ibra  the  batde,  and  Mr.  WUhert  follows  him :  bat  I  follow  Mr.  Burk,  who  doubtleu  had^the 
best  means  of  giving  the  truth.    Marshall  [Ky.  i.  40]  agrees  with  the  former. 
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with  great  reluctance,  for  they  had  determined  on  a  general  destrudioii  of 
the  Indians. 

A  treaty  was  now  commenced,  and  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  wtiM 
with  great  distrust,  never  admitting  but  a  small  number  of  Tndwini  wAm 
their  encampment  at  a  time.  The  business  was  commenced  bv  GonulKl 
in  a  speech  of  great  length,  in  the  course  of  which  he  did  not  ftn  to  cki|B 
uj>on  the  whites  the  whole  cause  of  the  war ;  and  mainly  in  eaoaciqpmn 
of  the  murder  of  LogarCs  family.  A  treaty,  however,  waa  the  resuh  of  tiui 
conference  ;  and  this  conference  was  the  result  of  the  far-famed  speech  cf 
LOGAN,  the  Mingo  chief;  since  known  in  every  hemisphere.  It  wai  uk 
delivered  in  the  camp  of  Lord  Duiwwre,  for,  although  desiring  peace,  I^ogm 
would  not  meet  the  whites  in  council,  but  remained  in  hia  cabin  in  toUflD 
silence,  until  a  messenger  was  sent  to  him  to  know  whether  he  would 
accede  to  the  proposals  it  contained.  What  the  distance  was  from  the 
treaty-ground  to  LogarCs  cabin,  we  are  not  told ;  but  of  such  importance  wm 
his  name  considered,  that  he  was  waited  on  by  a  messenger*  fromLonl 
Dunmort,  who  requested  his  assent  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  Lo^  bad 
too  much  at  heart  the  wrongs  lately  done  him  to  accede  without  givmc  the 
messenger  to  understand  fi3ly  the  grounds  upon  which  he  acceded;  be 
therefore  invited  him  into  an  adjacent  wood,  where  they  sat  down  togetbff. 
Here  he  related  the  events  of  butchery  which  had  deprived  him  of  aD 
his  connections;  and  here  he  pronounced  that  memorable  speech,  wbieh 
follows : 

^^  I  appeal  to  any  white  to  say,  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cahtn  hungry,  andk 
iCave  him  not  meai ;  if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked,  ana  he  doihed  ?um  not 

^  During  the  course  of  the  last  long  bloody  war,  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  aim, 
an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  the  whites,  that  my  cmatrymM 
pointed  as  they  passed,  and  said,  *  Logan  is  the  friend  of  white  menJ 


'*  I  had  even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  hut  for  the  ir^wries  of  one 
Col.  Cresap,  the  last  spring,  in  cold  blood,  and  unpniwiked,  murdered  aU  the  relo- 
tionsof  Logan ;  not  even  sparing  my  women  and  children,    ~ 

^*  7%ere  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  hlood  in  the  veins  of  any  living  areaturt.  T%ii 
called  on  me  for  revenge.  I  have  sought  it.  I  have  JdUed  many.  J  kavejidbi 
glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country,  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace.  Bid  m 
not  harbor  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  jov  of  fear.  Logan  never  feu  fear.  Ht  teS 
not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  life,  nho  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ?— v^ 
one!" 

When  Mr.  Jejfferson  published  his  "  Notes  on  Virginia,"  the  ftcts  tbereiD 
stated  implicatmg  Cresap  as  tlie  murderer  of  Logan^s  family,  were  by  CresB^s 
friends  called  in  question.  Mr.  Jefferson  at  first  merely  stated  the  fiictsas  pre- 
liminary to,  and  tlie  cause  olj  tlie  **  Speech  of  Logan,^  which  he  consider^ 
as  generally  known  in  Virginia ;  but  tlie  acrimony  discovered  by  his  enemRa 
in  their  endeavors  to  gainsay  his  statement,  led  to  an  investigation  of  tbe 
whole  transaction,  and  a  publication  of  the  result  was  the  immediate  conse- 
quence, in  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Notes  on  Virginia." 

There  are  perhaps  still  some  who  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  hsgaii 
speech  and  indeed  we  must  allow,  that  there  are  some  circumstances  laid 
before  us  in  Dr.  Barton's  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  for  the  year  1806; 
which  look  irreconcilable.     Without  impeaching  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
character  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  such  facts  are  there  compared,  and  disagreementi 
pointed  out,  as  chanced  to  come  in  the  way  of  the  writer.    It  appears  from 
the  French  traveller  Robin,  that,  in  the  time  of  our  revolution,  a  gendeman  of 
Williamsburg  gave  him  an  Indian  speech,  which  bears  great  resemblance  to 
the  one  said  to  be  by  Logan ;  but  differing  very  essentially  in  date,  and  the 
person  implicated  in  murdering  the  family  of  Logan.    The  work  of  Rokin  n 
entitled/*  New  Travels  in  America,"  and  we  have  only  an  RngJiah  translatiiNi 


*  Mr.  John  Gibson,  then  an  officer  in  Dunmor^t  army,  and  aAemrarda  a 
•bit  disUactioe. 
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of  it*  It  is  therefore  possible  that  some  mistakes  may  have  crept  into  it,  or 
that  Robin  himself  might  have  misunderstood  the  date,  and  even  other  parts 
of  the  affair;  however,  the  probability  is  rather  strong  that  either  the  speech 
of  Logan  haid  been  perverted  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  Cnsap^s  clmructer 
of  the  foul  blot  whicn  entirely  covered  it,  by  wilfully  ctftirffiug  it  upon  another, 
or  that  some  old  speech  of  his  upon  another  occasion,  haa  been  remodeled  to 
suit  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used.  Upon  these  questions  we  must  leave 
the  reacler  to  decide.  Robin  has  the  name  of  the  chicf^  Lonan,  Some 
Frenchmen  may  write  it  thus,  but  I  have  l)cfore  me  those  that  do  not,f  and 
more  probably  some  English  pronounced  it  so,  and  so  Robin  heard  it  The 
way  he  introduces  the  speech,  if  the  introduction  be  fact,  forever  destroys 
the  genuineness  of  the  speech  of  Logan  of  1774.    It  is  thus : 

**  Speech  of  the  savage  Lonan,  in  a  General  Assembly,  as  it  was  sent  to 
the  Govr.  of  VirginiaJ  anno  1754.** 

Now  it  is  certain,  if  the  speech  which  we  will  give  below  teas  ddivertd  in 
the  AntwUy  of  Vir^nia,  in  the  year  1754,  it  could  not  have  been  trulv  deliv- 
ered, as  we  have  given  it,  to  Lord  Dunmore  in  1774.  That  the  reader  may 
judge  for  himself,  that  of  1754  follows. 

'^  LoivAN  will  no  longer  oppose  making  tlie  proposed  peace  with  the  white 
men.  You  are  sensible  he  never  knew  what  fear  is — Uiat  he  never  turned 
his  back  in  the  day  of  battle — ^No  one  has  more  love  for  the  white  men  than 
I  have.  Tlie  war  we  have  had  with  them  has  been  long  and  bloody  on  both 
sides.  Rivers  of  blood  have  ran  on  all  parts,  and  yet  no  good  has  resulted 
therefrom  to  any.  I  once  more  repeat  it — let  us  be  at  peace  with  these  men. 
I  will  forset  our  injuries,  the  interest  of  my  country  demands  it  I  will  forget 
— but  (Ufficult  indeed  is  the  task !  Yes,  I  will  forget — ^that  Major  Rogers  § 
cruelly  and  inhumanly  murdered,  in  tiicir  canoes,  my  wife,  my  children,  my 
&ther,  my  motlier,  and  all  m^  kindred. — ^This  roused  me  to  deeds  of  ven- 
^ance!  I  was  cruel  in  despite  of  myself.  I  will  die  content  if  my  country 
M  once  more  at  peace ;  but  when  Lonan  shall  be  no  more,  who,  alas,  wiU 
drop  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  Lonan  / " 

With  a  few  incidents,  atid  reflections,  we  will  close  our  account  of  events 
connected  with  the  history  of  Ore  sap's  War. 

On  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  Comstock  proposed  to 
his  warriors  to  make  peace  with  General  Lewis,  and  avoid  a  battle,  but  his 
advice  was  not  accepted  by  the  council.  **  Well,"  said  he,  ^  since  you  have 
resolved  to  flght,  you  shall  fight,  although  it  is  likelv  we  shall  have  hard 
work  to-morrow;  but  if  any  man  shall  flinch  or  run  irom  the  battle,  I  will 
kill  him  with  my  own  hand"  And  it  is  said  he  made  his  word  good  by  put- 
ting one  to  death  who  discovered  cowardice  during  the  fight,  as  has  been 
mentioned. 

Afler  the  Indians  had  retreated,  Comstock  called  a  council  at  the  Chilicothe 
town,  to  consult  on  what  was  to  be  done.  Here  he  reflected  upon  the  rashness 
that  had  been  exercised  m  fighting  the  whites  at  Point  Pleasant ;  and  asked, 
**  fFhat  shall  toe  do  now  !  the  Lor^-Knives  are  coming  upon  us  by  tuxt  routes. 
ShaU  we  turn  out  and  fight  them  ?  "-—No  answer  was  made.  He  then  inquired, 
^  SkaU  vbe  kill  all  our  smutws  and  children^  and  then  fight  untU  we  shall  aU  be 
kUled  ourselves  f  " — As  before,  all  were  silent  In  the  midst  of  tlie  councU- 
liouse  a  war-post  had  been  erected ;  with  his  tomahawk  in  his  hand,  Comstock 
turned  towards  it,  and  sticking  it  into  the  post,  he  said,  *<  Since  you  are  not 
inclined  to  fight,  I  will  go  ana  make  peace ; "  and  he  forthwith  repaired  to 
Dunmore^s  camp.^ 

■ 

*  Since  the  above  was  written.  I  have  met  with  the  French  edition ;  and,  from  its  imprint, 
I prefumeboth  editions  were  published  under  the  supervision  of  the  author.  "  APkuadel' 
fhU  tt  ie  trouve  i  Farit,  1782/' 

t  See  Recherches  sur  leg  Etatt-  Unit,  iv.  153-^.  The  authors  of  this  well-written  wori[ 
should  not  have  withheld  their  names.    It  was  printed  at  Paris,  in  8vo.,  1788. 

%  **\\  Nei"  is  found  in  the  French  copy,  and  this  margmal  note  to  it;  '*ce  moisigaj/k 

TrtmmtrU  U  mots  Lunaire  <m  Solaire." 
In  the  French  copy  no  person  is  mentioned.    AfVer  Mctfor,  a  blank  is  left.    la  other 
reraects  the  speech  is  tolerably  correctly  translated. 
{Doddridg^i  Notes,  t»-^. 
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We  hare  been  more  fniouteand  pvtiailBr  in  these  erents,  in  viarii  Lt^ 
and  C^fnuloek  were  en^aired,  than  id  munr  othen ;  but  I  tniM  tbe 
tfjia  faiiftorT  will  oot  be  displeued  whh  focii  ouiiiiteDeaB  upoD  so 
event ;  ehpectally  as  no  work  whh  which  1  am  acqaainted  does  the 


jumice.  It  wa«  trul^ra  great  eVent,  both  in  respect  to  tbe  parties  cnpyi. 
aiid  the  roii.'<pniienres  oecpsdarily  growing  out  of  it,  and  it  has  bees  pHM 
over  Ufif  flightly  )jy  htstoriaDS. 

In  re Hfiect  to'  the  fffieech  of  Logan,  it  would  be  hi^hhr  giacifTing  if  a  fcv 
iRiitt«;n4  rof Hifctef  1  viith  it  could  Ik  aetded ;  but  whether  tbej  erer  wil,  tiai 
only  rnii  detennine.  From  the  statemeDt  of  I>r.  Barten,  *  before  cited,  se 
are' led  to  expect  that  he  had  other  documents  than  those  he  at  thtf  tiM 

(iijhli.thed,  iToing  to  tfhow  that  Cresnp  wa«  not  the  murderer  of  Zic;^raaV  ftnii; 
Ml  he  nevfT  pijhlit*hed  thern,  ns  I  can  learn,  and  he  has  left  us  to  coDfecOR 
ufKiu  f>iich  aH  wc  have.  Another  author,  f  upon  the  aothorhr  of  an  offev 
who  was  at  the  time  with  Lord  Dunmort,  states  that  he  heaird  nochiaffcf 
LofrarCg  charging  CVtsap  with  fbe  murder  of  his  kindred  durinr  the  «M 
camjmign,  nor  until  a  long  time  after.  That  it  was  not  publicly  tdfced  cf 
amon^  the  offirr-rs  is  in  no  wise  strange,  as  Cre$ap  himself  was  one  of  thm; 
therefore*,  that  thin  is  evidence  that  no  such  charge  was  made  br  JLogu,  ve 
tliink  unworthy  consideration. 

Among  other  ]tr(HtfH,  that  the  chief  piilt  lay  upon  the  head  of  Orutf^i 
bringing  alwiit  u  bUxxly  war,  since  wdl  known  by  his  name.  Judge  Inmai 
Fninkfort,  Kentucky,  wrote  to  Mr.  Je^crmm,  2  Aarcli,  1799,  thathewaiyk 
thought,  ahh*  to  give  him  more  particulars  of  that  a^ir  than,  perfaapS|iBy 
other  jierson  ;  that,  in  1774,  while  at  the  house  of  Colonel  Prtaifmy  v[kVm' 
castle  county,  Va.,  there  arrived  an  express,  calling  upon  him  to  order  08t 
tlie  militia,  ^  for  tlie  ])rot(>ction  of  the  inhabitants  residing  low  down  oo  the 
north  fork  of  Ilolston  River.  Tlie  express  brought  mith  him  a  war  cM^ 
and  a  note  tird  to  it,  wliich  was  left  at  the  house  of  one  Roherimnij  wboK 
family  were  cut  off  by  the  Indians,  and  gave  rise  for  the  applicatioo  id 
Colon<;l  Presion.^^  Here  follows  the  letter  or  note,  of  which  Mr.  InrntM  thM 
made  a  copy,  in  his  memorandum-book : — 

"  Captain  Crcsap,  What  did  you  kUl  my  people  on  Yettow  Creek  forf  We 
while  people  killed  my  kin  at  Conestoga,  t  o,  great  white  ago ;  and  I  thovgkt  ailfc- 
int^  o/thal,  Bvi  you  killed  my  kin  again,  on  Yellow  CM^,  and  took  my  omsm 
pnsoner.  Tlien  t  thought  J  must  km  too;  and  I  hate  been  tkrte  tunes  to  wm 
since. ;  hut  the  Iwlidiu^fre  not  angry ;  only  mysel/J* 

It  was  signed,  "  Captain  Joh."^  Looaw.^ 

Not  long  after  these  timos  of  calamities,  wliich  we  have  recorded  iD  ifce 
life  of  LoeaUy  he  was  cruelly  murdered,  as  he  was  on  his  way  home  from 
Detroit,  ror  a  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  gave  himself  up  to  intoxieir 
tion,  whirh  in  a  short  time  nearly  obIiterate<l  all  marks  of  the  great  man! 

The  fate  of  Comstock  is  equally  deplorable,  although  in  the  contemplatioB 
of  which,  his  character  does  not  suffer,  as  does  that  of  Logan.  He  WW 
cruelly  murd(;red  by  some  white  soldiers,  while  a  hostage  amoVig  tfaenii 
And  there  is  as  much,  nay,  for  more,  to  carrv  down  his  remembrance  to  pes- 
te-ity,  as  that  of  the  tragical  death  of  Jhckimedes.  He  was  not  murdered 
while  actually  drawing  geometrical  figures  upon  the  ground,  but,  while  he 
was  explaining  the  geography  of  his  country  by  drawings  upon  the  floor,  an 
alarm  was  ^'ivcn,  which,  m  a  few  minutes  after,  eventuated  in  his  deitfh. 
We  will  now  go  into  an  explanation  of  the  cause  and  manner  of  the  murder 
of  Comstock,  It  is  well  known  that  the  war  of  the  revolution  had  involved 
all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  Indians  in  dreadful  calamities.  In  consequence  of 
murders  committed  by  the  Indians  on  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  several  com- 
panies marched  to  Point  Pleasant,  where  there  had  been  a  fort  since  the 
battle  there  in  1774.  Most  of  the  tribes  of  tlie  north-west,  except  the  Sfaawt- 
anees,  were  determined  to  fight  against  the  Americans.     Comstodt  wished 

•  Mrd.  arui  Phys.  Jotir.  part  ii.  p.  162.  t   Withtrw,  Chranielcs,  IX. 

X  Alluding,  I  !)uj)[>o«(e,  to  the  massacre  of  tbe  Conestoga  Indians  in  176S. 
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to  prcflerve  peace,  and  therefore,  as  the  only  means  in  liis  power,  as  he  htd 
used  liis  powerful  eloquence  in  vain,  resolved  to  Jay  the  state  of  afiairs  be- 
fore the  Americans,  that  they  mij^t  avert  the  threatened  storm.  In  the 
spring  of  1777,  he  came  to  the  fort  at  Point  Pleasant,  upon  this  friendly  mis- 
Biun,  m  roinrpany  with  another  chief,  culled  Rtd-hawk.  Af^er  explaining  the 
situation  of  things  with  regard  to  the  confederate  tribes,  he  said,  in  regard 
to  his  own,  the  Shawancse,  "  The  current  sets  [with  the  Indians]  8o  s^vng 
against  the  Jtrntrxcans,  in  amstmtence  of  the  agency  of  the  BrUiskj  that  they  [the 
Snawanese]  vbUI float  unih  it,  Iftar,  tn  spite  of  aUmu  exertions,^  U[)on  this 
intcilicence,  the  commander  of  the  garrison  thougut  [)roper  to  detain  him 
and  Redrhaufk  as  hostages  to  prevent  tne  meditated  calamities.  When  Cap- 
tain Arbudde,  the  commander  of  tlic  garrison,  had  notified  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Virginia  of  the  siniation  of  affairs,  and  wliat  he  had  done,  forces 
marched  into  that  country.  A  part  of  them  having  arrived,  waited  lor  others 
to  join  them  under  General  Hand,  on  whom  these  depended  for  provisions. 

Meanwhile  the  officers  held  frequent  conversations  with  Comstock,  who 
took  pleasure  in  giving  them  minute  descriptions  of  his  country,  and  espe- 
cially of  that  portion  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  One  day,  as  he  was 
delineating  a  map  of  it  ui)on  the  floor,  for  the  gratification  of  those  present,  a 
call  was  heard  on  the  0])posite  side  of  the  Ohio,  which  he  at  once  recognized 
as  the  voice  of  his  son,  EUinipsico,  who  had  fought  at  his  side  in  the  famous 
battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  in  1/74,  of  which  we  have  spoken.  At  tlie  request 
of  his  father,  EUinipsico  came  to  the  fort,  where  they  had  an  affectionate 
meeting.  This  son  liad  become  uneasy  at  his  fnther^s  Jong  absence,  and  had 
at  length  sought  him  out  in  his  exile  here ;  prompted  by  those  feelinss  which 
ae  much  adorn  human  nature.  The  next  day,  two  men  crossed  tne  Kan- 
hawa,  upon  a  hunting  expedition.  As  they  were  returning  to  their  boat  afler 
their  hunt,  and  near  the  .side  of  the  river,  they  were  fired  upon  by  some  In- 
dians, and  one  of  the  two,  named  Gilmore,  was  killed,  hut  the  other  escaped. 
A  party  of  Captain  HalPs  men  went  over  and  brought  in  the  l)ody  of  Gilmore ; 
whereupon  a  cry  was  raised.  "  Tift  vs  go  and  kill  the  Indians  in  tke  fort,^  An 
infuriated  gang,  with  Captain  Hntl  at  their  head,  set  out  with  this  nefarious 
resolution,  and,  against  every  riMiionstrance,  ])roeeeded  to  commit  the  deed 
of  blood.  With  their  guns  cr)rk«^d,  they  swore  deoth  to  any  who  should  oj)- 
poee  them.  In  the  mean  time,  some  ran  to  apprize  the  devoted  chiefs  of 
their  danger.  As  the  murderers  approached,  EUinipsico  discovered  agita- 
tion, which  when  Comstock  saw,  he  said,  **My  son,  the  Great  Spirit  has  seen 
£Aat  toe  shotdd  die  together,  and  has  sent  you  to  that  end,  R  is  his  will,  and 
us  submiL**  The  nnirderci-s  had  now  arrived,  and  the  old  chief  turned 
around  and  met  them.  They  shot  him  through  with  seven  bullets.  He  fell^ 
and  died  without  a  struggle  !* 

EUinipsico,  though  havmg  at  first  appeared  distiu*bed,  met  his  death  with 
great  composure.  Ho  was  shot  upon  the  seat  on  which  he  was  sitting  when 
hie  fate  was  first  disclosed  to  him. 

Red-hawk  was  a  voung  Delaware  chief,  and,  like  EUinipsico,  had  fought 
under  Comstock,  tie  died  ^vith  less  fortitude :  having  tried  to  secrete  himself, 
he  was  soon  discovered  and  slain.  Another  Indian,  whose  name  is  not 
mentioned,  was  mangled  and  murdered  in  the  most  barbarous  manner. 
Suffice  it  here  to  say,  tliat  this  %vas  all  that  was  effected  by  the  expedition, 
and  the  forces  soon  afler  returned  home. 

Few,  if  any,  chiefs  in  history  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  higher  commenda- 
tion than  Comstock,  Mr.  fVithers,  a  writer  on  Indian  afiiiirs,*  speaks  as  follows 
of  him : 

"Thus  perished  the  mighty  Cornstalk,  sachem  of  the  Shawanees,  and  king 
of  the  northeni  confederacy,  in  1774, — a  chief  remarkable  for  many  sreat  and 
good  qualities.  He  was  disposed  to  be  at  all  times  the  friend  of  white  men, 
as  he  ever  was  the  advocate  of  honorable  peace.  But  when  his  country's 
monge  *  called  aloud  for  battle,' he  became  the  thunderbolt  of  war,  and  niade 
bar  oppressors  feel  the  weight  of  his  uplifted  arm."  ^  His  noble  bearing— 
hiB  generous  and  disinterested  attachment  to  the  colonies,  when  the  thunder 

•  In  hit ''  Chroniclet,'*  a  work,  it  is  oar  doty  to  remark,  wriUen  with  caodor  and  jadgmeot. 
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of  British  cannon  was  reverberating  Uiroiigli  Oie  loud — his  anjdety  to  preem 
the  frontier  of  Viririuia  from  desomtion  and  death,  (the  object  of  hb  list  1o 
Point  Pleasant,)  all  conspired  to  win  for  him  the  esteem  and  respect  of  (Nk- 
era;  while  tlie  untimely  and  perfidious  manner  of  his  death,  caiued  a  deep 
and  lasting  regret  to  pervade  the  bosoms  even  of  those  who  were  enemkiti 
his  nation ;  and  excited  the  just  indignation  of  all  towards  his  t»il»iinr>Mi  tad 
barbarous  murderers." 

Colonel  ffilson,  present  at  the  interview  between  the  chiefs  and  Gorenisr 
Dunmort  in  1774,  thus  speaks  of  Conistock : — *^  When  he  arose,  he  was  id  at 
wise  confused  or  daunted,  but  spoke  in  a  distinct  and  audible  voice,  wilhoii 
stammering  or  repetition,  and  with  peculiar  emphasis.  His  looks,  while  ad- 
dressing Ehmmort,  were  truly  grand  and  majestic ;  yet  graceful  and  attnctire. 
I  have  heard  tlie  first  orators  in  Virginia, — Patrick  Heruy  and  Riduard  Hemy 
Letf — but  never  have  I  heard  one  whose  i>owers  of  delivery  surpassed  tboee 
of  ConMtoWc." 

Ten  years  afler  the  bloody  af&ir  above  related,  an  able  writer  *  upon  tboe 
dmes  says,  ^  The  blood  of  the  great  Cornstock  and  of  his  gallant  son  wai 
mingled  with  the  dust,  but  tlieir  memoiy  is  not  lost  in  oblivion."  But  boir 
few  at  this  day  know  of  his  fate,  or  even  that  such  a  chief  ever  existed!  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  same  persons  would  be  indignant,  were  we  to  suppoar 
them  iffiiorant  of  the  fate  of  the  monster  Pisarro, 

We  hear  of  one  son  who  survived  Comstock,  who  was  conspicuous  in  aomf 
early  events  of  the  revolution.  lie  was  a  cbief,  and  known  among  the  wfaitai 
by  the  name  of  the  Wolf.  He  was  a  hostage,  witli  three  others,  at  Williama- 
burgh,  when  Governor  Dunmort  fled  on  lN>ard  a  man>of^war  to  escape  the 
furv  of  the  revolutionists.  Afler  the  governor  had  got  ofl^  he  sent  mr  dv 
Indians  to  come  to  him,  which  they  did.  He  then  explained  to  them  the 
reason  of  his  flight,  and  directed  them  to  fly  also,  or  thev  would  surely  br 
murdered  the  next  day.  They  fled  into  the  woods,  and  owmg  to  the  darciev 
of  the  night,  lost  one  of  their  compmiions,  and  the  Wolf  and  another  moo 
oflcr  returned  to  Williamsburgh,  and  were  well  received  by  the  inhabitaats. 
The  object  of  the  governor  was  verj'  obvious. 

As  great  a  warrior,  perhaps,  as  any  who  have  lived  among  the  nations  of  the 
west,  we  shall  in  the  next  place  proceed  to  give  an  account  of     This  wai 

PONTIAK,  a  chief  of  the  Ottoway  nation,  whose  fame,  in  his  time,  wasoot 
alone  confined  to  his  own  continent ;  but  the  gazettes  of  Europe  spread  italsn 

One  who  knew  this  chief,  and  the  tribes  over  whom  he  had  sway,  this 
speaks  of  them  in  1765 : — **  The  Indians  on  the  lakes  arc  generally  at  petre 
with  one  another,  having  a  wide  extended  and  fhiitfiil  country  io  tbeir 
))ossession.  They  ore  f<)rined  into  a  sort  of  empire,  and  the  empen^r  b 
elected  from  the  eldest  tribe,  which  is  the  Ottawawas,  some  of  whom  inhabit 
near  our  fort  at  Detroit,  but  are  mostly  further  westward,  towards  tlic  Miss*- 
sippi.  'Ponteack  is  their  present  king  or  emi)eror,  who  has  certainly  the  larg«4 
ein[)ire  and  greatest  authority  of  any  Indian  chief  tliat  has  appeared  un  the 
continent  since  our  acquaintance  with  it.  He  puts  on  an  air  of  majesty  and 
princely  grandeur,  and  is  greatly  honored  and  revered  by  his  subjects."  f 

In  ]7()0,  Major  Rogers  marched  into  his  country,  in  fidfilling  his  ordenof 
dis]>lucing  the  French,  afler  the  fall  of  Quebec.^  Auprized  of  his  approach, 
Potitiak  sent  ambassadors  to  inform  him  that  tlieir  ciiief  was  not  far  oC  and 
desired  him  to  halt  until  he  could  see  him  **with  his  own  eyes,"  and  to  in- 
form  him  that  he  was  tiie  king  and  lord  of  the  country. 

Pontutk  soon  met  the  Flnglish  officer,  and  demanded  his  businesB  into  hif 
couiitr}%  and  how  it  came  about  that  he  dared  enter  it  without  his  pennisrion 
Wiien  the  colonel  told  iiim  he  had  no  design  against  the  Indians,  and  only 
wished  to  remove  tlie  French,  their  common  enemy,  and  cause  of  all  tbeii 
tr(.iihle,  (lelivering  him  at  the  same  time  several  belts  of  wampum,  PonHak 
replied,  "I  stand  in  the  path  you  travel  in,  imtil  to-morrow  morning," and 
gave  him  a  belt.  This  communication  was  understood,  and  ''was  as  much 
as  to  say,^  says  the  actor,  ^  I  must  not  march  further  without  his  leave.** 

*  Io  Carn/s  Mu«eum,  iv.  1-10.  f  Rogtr^t  Acccunt  of  Sorih  America,i¥i» 

X  Qucbeiif  121  an  Aigoo<iiua  word,  signifyiog  a  Strait.     Charlevoix, 
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The  colonel  continues :  "  When  he  departed  for  the  night,  he  inqiured  whether 
I  wanted  any  thing  that  his  country  afibrded,  and  [if  1  did]  he  would  send 
his  warriors  to  fetch  it  I  assured  him  that  any  provisions  they  brought 
should  be  paid  for ;  and  the  next  day  wc  were  supplied  by  them  with  several 
bags  of  parched  com,  and  sonic  other  necessaries.  At  our  second  meeting, 
he  gave  me  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  both  of  us  by  tiu-ns  smoked  with  it ;  and 
be  assured  me  he  had  made  peace  with  me  and  my  detachment ;  that  1  might 
pass  through  his  country  unmolested,  and  relieve  the  French  garrison ;  and 
that  he  would  protect  me  and  my  i)arty  from  any  insults  that  might  be  offered 
or  intended  by  the  Indians ;  and,  us  an  caracst  of  his  friendship,  ho  sent  100 
warriors  to  i)rotect  and  assist  us  in  driving  100  fiit  cattle,  which  we  had 
brought  for  the  use  of  the  detachment  from  Pittsburgh,  by  the  way  of  Presque- 
Isle.  He  likewise  sent  to  the  several  Indian  towns  on  the  south  side 
and  west  end  of  Lake  Erie,  to  inform  them  tliat  I  had  his  consent  to  come  into 
the  country.  He  attended  me  constantly  afler  this  interview  till  1  arrived  at 
Detroit,  ami  while  I  remained  in  the  country,  and  was  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  detachment  from  the  fury  of  the  Indians,  who  had  assembled  at  the 
mouth  of  the  strait,  with  an  intent  to  cut  us  off  I  had  several  conferences  with 
him,  in  which  he  discovered  great  strength  of  judgment,  and  a  thirst  after 
knowledge." 

This  same  officer  observes,  that  he  discovered  much  curiositv  at  their  equi- 
page, and  wished  to  know  how  their  clothes  were  made,  and  to  learn  theii 
mode  of  war.  lie  expressed  a  willingness  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  England, 
though  not  as  his  superior,  but  as  his  uncle,  which  he  would  acknowledge, 
as  he  was  able,  in  furs.  England  was  much  in  his  thoughts,  and  he  onen 
ex|)ressed  a  desire  to  see  it.  He  told  Colonel  Rogers  that,  if  he  would  conduct 
him  there,  he  would  give  him  a  part  of  his  country. 

He  was  willing  to  grant  the  English  favors,  and  allow  them  to  settle  in 
his  dominions,  but  not  unless  he  could  be  viewed  as  sovereign ;  and  he  gave 
thoiu  to  understand,  that,  unless  they  conducted  themselves  agreeably  to  his 
wishes,  "  he  would  shut  up  the  way,*'  and  keep  them  out  Hence  it  is  fair, 
within  the  scope  of  tlie  most  reasonable  conjecture,  to  conclude,  that  his  final 
disaffection  to  the  English  was  owing  to  their  haughty  carriage,  and  maltreat- 
ment of  him  and  his  people. 

The  princinal  scenes  of  his  prowess  were  at  Michilimakinak  and  Detroit 
The  French  niially  ^ave  up  possession  in  Canada,  in  1760 ;  but  many  of  the 
Indian  nations  who  n^d  become  attached  to  thete  were  taught,  at  the  same 
time,  to  hate  the  English.  Pontiak  was  most  conspicuous  in  his  enmity,  al- 
though, until  he  had  united  the  strength  of  many  tril)es  to  his,  he  showed 
great  kindness  and  friendship  towards  them.  The  Miumis,  Ottawas,  Chippe- 
was,  Wyandots,  Pottowatomies,  Mississagas,  Shawanese,  Ottagamies,  and 
Winnebagoes,  constituted  his  power,  as,  in  atler-time,  tliey  did  that  of  Te- 
cumseL 

There  was  more  system  emj)loyed  by  this  distinguished  man  than,  perhaps, 
by  any  other  of  his  countrymen  upon  any  similar  undertiking,  not  excepting  # 
even  Metacomet  or  Tecumseh.  In  his  war  of  1763,  which  is  justly  denominated 
•*  Pontiac^s  war,"  he  appointed  a  commissary,  and  began  to  make  and  issue 
bills  of  credit,  all  of  whicih  he  afterwards  carefully  redeemed.  He  made  his 
bills  or  notes  of  bark,  on  which  was  drawn  the  figure  of  the  commodity  he 
wanted  for  it  The  shape  of  an  otter  was  drawn  under  that  of  the  article 
wanted,  and  an  otter  was  the  insignia  or  arms  of  his  nation.  He  had  also, 
with  great  sagacity,  urged  upon  his  people  the  necessity  of  dispensing  alto- 
getlier  with  European  commodities,  to  have  no  intercourse  with  any  whites, 
and  to  depend  entirely  upon  their  ancient  modes  of  procuring  sustenance.* 

Major  Gladwin  lielcl  possession  of  Detroit  in  17(53.    Having  been  despatched 
thither  by  General  Amhtrst^  he  hud  been  informed  by  commissioners  who  had 
been  exploring  the  country,  tliat  hostile  feelings  were  manifested  among  the 
Indians,  and  he  sent  men  on  purpose  to  ascertain  the  fact,  who,  on  their  re 
turn,  dissipated  all  fears. 

"  In  17^,"  says  Major  RogerSt  "  when  I  went  to  throw  provisions  into  tbe 

*  Rogers^ s  Concise  Account  of  North  America,  244. 
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ffarrison  at  Detroit,  I  sent  this  Indian  a  bottle  of  brandy  by  a  FrendunoL 
His  counsellors  ajlvised  him  not  to  taste  it,  insinuatius  tliat  it  was  poisons^ 
and  sent  with  a  desi^  to  kill  him ;  but  PonUack,  with  a  nobleness  of  mii^ 
laughed  at  their  suspicions,  saying  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  kill  km,  «hi 
had  so  lately  saved  my  life.**  * 

Several  traders  had  brought  news  to  the  fort  at  Michilimakinak,  that  Ai 
Indians  were  hostile  to  the  English.  Major  Ethaington  commanded  the  ^ 
ri3on,  and  would  believe  nothing  of  it.  A  "Mr,  Dutharme  commuaieiiBi 
the  information  to  the  major,  who  was  much  displeased  at  it,  ^  and  threamel 
to  send  the  next  person  who  should  bring  a  story  of  the  same  kind  a  prisonv 
to  Detroit"! 

The  garrison,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  90  men,  besides  two  subalterns  lad 
the  commander-in-chief  There  were  also  at  the  fort  foiu-  English  merchaoft 
Little  reffard  was  paid  to  the  assembling  of  sundry  bands  of  Indians,  as  they 
appeared  friendly ;  but  when  nearlv400  of  them  were  sc4itt»'red  up  and  dowa 
throughout  the  place.  "•  I  took  the  fibeny,**  Bays  Mr.  Henn/y  ^  of  obsernng  to 
Major  Ethaington,  tnat,  in  my  judgment,  no  confidence  ought  to  be  placed 
in  them ;  in  return,  the  major  only  rallied  me  on  my  timidity.'* 

On  the  fourth  of  June,  tlie  king's  birth  day,  the  Indians  began,  as  if  to  amive 
themselves,  to  play  at  a  favorite  game  of  boll,  which  they  called  baggatmnu 
which  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Henry: — ^'It  is  jilaved  with  a  bat  and  h£, 
the  bat  being  about  four  feet  in  length,  curved,  and  terminated  in  a  son  of 
racket  Two  posts  arc  placed  in  the  ground,  at  a  considerable  distance  firon 
each  other,  as  a  mile  or  more.  Each  part}'  has  its  post,  and  the  same  cob- 
sists  in  tlirowing  tlie  ball  up  to  the  post  of  the  adversary.  The  Tiall,  at  thi 
beffinning,  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  course,  and  each  party  cndeavonaf 
well  to  throw  the  ball  out  of  tlie  direction  of  its  own  \}oslj  as  into  that  of  tlit 
adversary  V  This  force  drew  many  off  their  guard,  and  some  of  the  gairiMio 
went  out  to  witness  tlie  sport 

**  The  game  of  baggatiway,  (he  continues,)  as  fi*om  the  description  above 
will  have  been  perceived,  is  necessarily  attended  with  much  noise  and  vio- 
lence. In  the  ardor  of  contest,  the  ball,  as  has  been  suggested,  if  it  cannot 
be  thrown  to  the  goal  desired,  is  struck  in  any  direction  by  which  it  can  ba 
diverted  from  that  designed  by  the  adversary.  At  such  a  moment,  therefore, 
nothing  could  be  less  liable  to  excite  premature  alarm,  than  that  the  ball  shooM 
be  tossed  over  the  pickets  of  the  fort,  nor  that,  having  fallen  there,  it  slioaU 
be  followed,  on  the  instant,  by  all  engaged  in  the  game,  as  well  the  one  psity 
as  the  other,  all  eager,  all  stri\ing,  all  shouting,  all  in  the  unrestrained  punmil 
of  a  rude  athletic  exercise."  And  tliis  was  their  plan,  while  in  the  height  of 
their  ^ame,  to  throw  their  ball  williin  the  pickets  of  the  fort,  and  then  all  to 
rush  m,  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  hubbub,  to  murder  the  garrison;  audit 
succeeded  to  their  wishes.  They  struck  the  ball  over  the  stockade,  as  if  In 
accident,  and  rc])eated  it  several  tunes,  running  in  and  out  of  the  fort  with  u 
freedom,  ^to  make  the  deception  moi-e  complete  ',^  |  and  then,  rushing  in  ia 
every  direction,  took  possension  pf  the  i)lace  without  the  least  resistance. 

They  murdered  the  soldiers,  until  their  numbers  were  so  diminished,  tlot 
they  api)rehended  nothing  from  tlieir  resistance  ;  many  of  whom  were  ru- 
somed  at  Montreal  aflerwards,  at  a  great  price.  Seventy  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  other  twenty  reserved  for  slaves.  A  few  days  after,  a  boat  from 
Montreal,  without  knowing  what  had  happened,  c^me  ashore  with  Englisk 
passengers,  who  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  Pontiak  was  not  per- 
sonally concerned  in  this  aflair,  but  it  was  a  part  of  his  design,  and,  there- 
fore, is  very  properly  here  r^ated.  A  chief  named  Menekwthna  was  the 
commander  in  that  affair.  § 

It  was  only  15  days  from  the  time  the  first  blow  was  struck,  before  Potduk 
had  taken  possession  of  every  garrison  in  the  west  except  three.    No  km 

*  The  Abbe  Raynal,  whom  we  followed  in  the  fonner  ediuons,  (not  then  pouemag  Rtgtnfi 
wwn  account,)  does  not  narrate  this  circumstance  faithfully. 

f  Travels  in  Canada,  by  Alexander  Henry,  Esq.,  from  which  the  followiqg  accoooC  of  llw 
destruction  of  Michilimakinak  is  taken. 

I  Carreer'*  Travels,  19, 20.  edit.  8vo.  Lend.  1784.  %  Henr^t  Travelt,  Hi 
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than  10  weroi  in  this  short  space,  reduced.  Detroit  alone  remained  in  that 
distant  reeion,  and,  as  will  presi^ntly  be  seen,  this  was  brought  to  the  very 
brink  of  me  most  awful  precipice  of  which  the  imagination  can  conceive 
The  names  of  tliose  captured  at  this  time  were  Le  Bo«*if,  Venango, 
Presq'Isle,  on  or  near  Lake  Erie ;  La  Bay,*  upon  Lake  Michigan ;  3t  Joseph^ 
upon  the  river  of  tliat  name :  Miurnis,  upon  the  Miami  River :  Ouachtanon, 
upon  the  Ouabache ;  Sandusky,  upon  Lake  Junundat ;  and  MirhilimakinaLf 

Tlie  garrison  at  Detroit  was  closely  besieged  by  PonHctc,  in  person,  before 
the  news  of  the  massacre  of  Fort  Michilimakinak  arrived  there.  It  was 
garrisoned  by  about  300  men,  and  when  Poniiac  came  with  his  warriors^ 
although  iu  great  numbers,  they  were  so  intc^nnixed  with  women  and  children^ 
and  brought  so  many  commodities  for  trade,  that  no  suspicion  was  excited, 
either  iu  the  mind  of  Major  Gladwin,  or  the  inhabitants.  He  encamped  a 
little  distance  from  the  fort,  and  sent  to  the  major  to  inform  him  that  he  was 
couK^  to  trade,  and,  preparatory  thereto,  wished  to  hold  a  talk  with  him  for 
tlie  pur}>OHC  of  **  brightening  the  chain  of  peace  "  between  the  Enfflish  and 
bis  people.  No  suspicion  was  yet  entertamed,  and  the  maior  readily  con- 
sented, and  the  next  morning  was  fixed  upon  for  the  coifncil. 

The  same  evening,  a  circumstance  transpired  which  saved  the  garrison 
from  a  dreadful  massacre.  An  Indiim  woman,  who  had  made  a  pair  of 
moccasins  for  Major  dadmn,  out  of  a  curious  elk  skin,  brought  them  to  him, 
and  returned  the  remainder  of  the  skin.  Being  much,  pleased  with  them, 
the  major  wished  her  to  take  the  skin  and  make  another  pair,  as  he  had  con- 
cluded to  ^ive  the  others  to  a  friend,  and  what  was  left  to  make  into  shoes 
for  herself.  She  was  then  paid  for  her  work,  and  dismissed.  But  when 
ihose  whose  dunr  it  was  to  see  that  the  fort  was  clear  of  strangers,  and  to 
close  the  gates  for  the  niffht,  went  upon  their  duty,  this  woman  was  found 
loitering  in  the  area,  and,  being  asked  what  she  wanted,  made  no  reply. 
The  major,  being  informed  of  her  singular  demeanor,  durected  her  to  be  con- 
ducted mto  his  presence,  which  being  done,  he  asked  her  why  she  did  not 
depart  before  the  gates  were  shut  She  replied,  with  some  hesitation,  that* 
she  did  not  wish  to  take  away  the  skin,  as  he  set  so  great  a  value  upon  it 
This  answer  was  delivered  iu  such  a  manner,  that  the  major  was  rather  dis- 
satisfied with  it,  and  asked  her  why  she  had  not  made  the  same  objection  on 
taking  it  in  the  first  place.  This  rather  confused  her,  and  she  said  that  if 
she  took  it  away  now,  she  never  should  be  able  to  return  it 

It  ^as  now  evident  that  she  withheld  something  which  she  wished  to  com- 
municate, but  was  restrained  through  fear.  But  on  being  assured  by 
Major  Gladwin  that  she  should  not  lie  betrayed,  but  should  be  protected  and 
rewarded,  if  tlie  information  was  valuable,  she  said  that  the  chiefs  who 
were  to  meet  him  in  council  the  next  day  had  contrived  to  murder  him,  and 
take  the  garrison,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  death.  E^h  chief,  she 
said,  would  come  to  the  council,  with  so  much  cut  off  of  his  gun,  that  he 
could  conceal  it  under  his  blanket;  that  Poniiac  was  to  five  the  signal, 
while  delivering  his  speech,  which  was,  when  he  should  oraw  his  peace 
belt  of  wampum,  and  present  it  to  the  major  in  a  certain  manner ;  and 
that,  while  the  council  was  sitting,  as  many  of  the  warriors  as  could  should 
assemble  witliin  the  fort,  armed  in  the  same  manner,  under  the  pretence  of 
trading  with  the  garrison. 

Havinff  got  all  the  information  necessary,  the  woman  was  discharged,  and 
Major  (Hadwin  had  every  precaution  taken  to  put  the  garrison  into  the  best 
possible  state  for  defence.  He  imparted  the  discovery  to  his  men,  and 
instructed  them  how  to  act  at  the  approaching  council ;  at  the  same  time 
•ending  to  dl  the  traders  in  different  directions  to  be  upon  their  guard. 

The  next  momine  having  arrived,  every  countenance  wore  a  difierent 
aqiect ;  the  hour  of  the  council  was  fiist  approaching,  and  the  quick  step 
ana  nervous  exercise  in  every  evolution  of  tne  soldiers  were  expressive  of 

*  So  called  by  tftie  French,  who  built  it,  because  it  stood  at  the  extremity  of  a  bey  in  Bficki- 
fBB,  eaUed  "  Le  Baiedes  Piiants,"  now  Green  Bay.  It  was  taken  by  the  Menominies :  the 
farneou  eonsisled  of  30  mea.    See  Carver'M  Travels,  21, 22. 

f  Bonqjueft  Ohio  Expedition,  Int  iii. 
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■n  approaching  event,  big  with  their  destiny.  It  was  heightened  in  the  ^ 
Bight,  when  a  cry  was  heard  in  the  Indian  encampment  Gufferent  from  what 
was  usual  on  peace  occasions.  The  garrison  fires  were  extiDgutshed,  and 
every  man  repaired  to  his  post  But  the  cry  being  heard  no  more,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  was  passed  in  silence. 

The  appointed  hour  of  ten  o'clock  arrived,  and  also  as  punctual  arrived 
PorUiac  and  his  96  chiefs,  followed  by  a  train  of  warriors.  When  the  stip- 
ulated number  had  entered  the  garrison,  the  gates  were  closed.  The  cbidii 
observed  attentively  the  troops  under  arms,  marching  from  place  to  place ; 
two  columns  nearly  inclosing  the  council  house,  and  both  facing  towards  it 
On  Pontiac^a  entering  it,  ho  demanded  of  Major  Gladwin  the  cause  of  so 
much  parade,  and  why  his  men  were  under  arms ;  he  said  it  was  an  odd 
manner  of  holding  a  council.  The  major  told  him  it  was  only  to  exercise 
them.  The  Indians  being  seated  upon  the  skuis  prepared  for  them,  Pontiac 
commenced  his  speech,  and  when  ne  came  to  the  signal  of  presenting  the 
belt,  the  governor  and  his  attendants  drawing  their  swords  half  out  of  their 
scabbards,  and  the  soldiers  clinching  their  guns  with  firmness,  discovered  to 
the  chiefs,  by  their  peculiar  attitudes,  that  their  plot  was  discovered.  Ptmtmc, 
with  all  his  bravery,,  turned  pale,  and  every  chief  showed  signs  of  astonidb- 
ment  To  avoid  an  open  detection,  the  signal  in  passing  the  belt  was  ooC 
given,  and  Pontiac  closed  his  speech,  which  contained  many  professions  <^ 
respect  and  afiection  to  the  English.  But  when  Major  Gladwin  commenced 
his,  he  did  not  fail  directly  to  reproach  Pontiac  with  treacheir ;  told  him  he 
could  not  do  any  thin^  to  insuare  the  English,  and  that  be  knew  his  whole 
diabolical  plan.  Pontiac  tried  to  excuse  hunsel^  and  to  make  Major  Gladwm 
believe  that  he  had  laid  no  plot ;  upon  which  the  miyor  stepped  to  the  chief 
nearest  himself^  and,  drawing  aside  his  blanket,  exposed  his  short  gun,  which 
completed  their  confusion. 

The  governor,  for  such  was  Major  Gladwin^  ordered  Pontiae  to  lesn  the 
Tort  immediately,  for  it  would  be  with  difficulty  he  could  restrain  his  men 
from  cutting  him  in  pieces,  should  they  know  the  circumstances.  The  gov- 
ernor ^vas  futerwards  blamed  for  thus  sufiering  them  to  withdraw,  without 
retaining  several  of  them  as  hostages  for  the  quiet  behavior  of  the  rest ;  but 
he,  liaving  {wsscd  his  word  tliat  they  should  come  and  go  without  hindcrance 
or  restniint,  merited,  perhaps,  less  censure  for  keeping  it,  and  respecting  hie 
honor,  than  those  who  reproached  him. 

A  furious  attack  was  the  next  day  made  upon  the  fort.  Every  stretegein 
was  resorted  to.  At  one  time  they  filled  a  cart  witli  combustibles,  and  im 
it  against  the  pickets,  to  set  them  on  fire.  At  another,  they  were  about  to  set 
fire  to  the  church,  by  shooting  fiery  arrows  into  it;  but  religious  scruples 
averted  the  executioir, — a  French  priest  telling  Porliiac  that  it  would  call 
down  the  anger  of  God  upon  him.  They  had  frequently,  during  the  siege, 
endeavored  to  cut  down  the  pickets  so  as  to  make  a  breach.  Major  Gladmn 
ordered  his  men,  at  last,  to  cut  on  the  inside  at  the  same  time,  and  assist  them. 
This  was  done,  and  when  a  broach  was  made,  tliere  was  a  rush  upon  the 
outside  towards  the  breach,  and  at  the  same  instant,  a  brass  fbur-pounder, 
which  had  been  levelled  for  the  purpose,  was  shot  oS,  which  made  a  dreed- 
fill  slaughter  among  tliom.  Afler  tnis  they  nierely  blockaded  the  fort,  and 
cut  ofiT  Its  supplies,  and  the  English  were  reduc^  to  the  greatest  dii^ieas 
and  for  some  time  subsisted  upon  half  rations. 

There  was  great  difficulty  in  throwing  succor  into  the  garrison  at  Detroit, 
as  there  was  such  an  extent  of  counti^  between  it  and  the  other  most  west- 
em  posts,  in  possession  of  the  English.  Fort  Pitt  and  Niagara  had  been 
besieged,  and  all  communication  for  a  long  time  cut  ofiT;  the  former  had  been 
reducetl  to  great  extremities,  but  they  were  at  length  relieved  by  Cokmd 
BouqucL  Captain  DaJveU  was  at  the  same  time  sent  for.  the  relief  of  Detroit 
where  he  arrived  on  29  July,  1763.*  A  bloody  scene  was  shortly  to  fblk>w. 
Captain  DalwU,  with  247  men,  went  out  of  the  fort  to  surprise  Poniiae  in  Im 
camp ;  but  the  wary  chief  had  runners  out,  who  gave  him  timely  notice,  and 


*  Bouqud*t  Expedition,  Introd.  iv. 
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he  met  them  in  an  advantageous  place,  and,  l)einff  vastly  superior  in  numbers, 
and  concealed  behind  a  picket  fbnce,  near  a  briclge  where  the  English  were 
to  pass,  poured  iu  upon  them  a  dreadful  fire.  Many  fell  at  the  hrst  onset, 
but  they  kept  their  order,  and  exerted  tliemselvcs  to  regain  the  bridge  they 
had  just  passed.  They  efiectcd  their  i)ur|>osc,  l>ut  many  fell  in  the  attempt, 
among  whom  was  Captain  Dnlydl.  Tlic  famous  Major  Rogers,  the  second 
in  eoinmund,  and  Lieutenant  Brthm,  with  about  200  otlurs,  recovered  the 
fort.  This  bridge,  where  so  many  brave  men  were  isliiin,  is  called  to  tliis  day 
Bloody  lin'dtre. 

Potiliac  ordered  the  head  of  Captain  Dalt/rU  to  W  cut  off  and  set  upon  o 
j>ost.  Bt^tween  eighty  and  a  hundred  dead  hodios  were  counted  upon  the 
bridsje  the  next  morning,  which  entinly  blocked  up  iu<  pasjsage. 

We  have  thought  proiKJr  to  give  this  account  as  it  is  generally  found  in 
our  histories,  but  having  been  put  in  possession  of  the  odicial  n?turn  of  Sir 
Jeffery  Jimherst,  miiuitely  d<>tailing  this  important  atfair  of  Bloody  Bridge, 
we  will  lay  it  before  the  reader,  as  it  apjiearcd  at  the  time.  From  which  it 
\vill  be  seen  that  the  common  report  ir  prolwibly  erroneous  in  some  of  its  most 
imjwrtant  feature?. 

**  On  the  evening  of  the  .TOth  of  July,  Captaiu  Dalydl,  aid-dc-camp  to  Gen- 
eral Jhnherst,  being  arrived  here  with  the  detachment  sent  under  his  conuiiaud, 
and  being  fully  persuaded  that  PontiaCj  the  Indian  chief,  with  his  tribes,  woidd 
aoon  abandon  his  design,  and  retire,  insisted  with  the  commandant,  that 
they  might  easily  be  surprised  in  their  camp,  totally  routed,  and  driven  out 
of  the  settlement ;  and  it  was  thereupon  determined,  that  Captain  DalytU 
should  march  out  with  247  men.  Accordingly,  we  marched  about  half  an 
hour  after  two  in  the  morning,  two  deep,  along  the  great  road  by  the  river 
side,  two  boats  up  the  river  along  shore,  with  a  patteraro  in  each,  with  orders 
to  keep  up  with  the  line  of  march,  cover  our  retreat,  and  take  off  our  killed 
and  wounded ;  Lieutenant  Btnn,  of  the  ^tttCs  Independents,  being  ordered, 
with  a  rear  guard,  to  convey  the  dead  and  wounded  to  the  boats.  About  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  fort,  we  had  orders  to  form  into  platoons,  and,  if 
attacked  m  the  front,  to  fire  by  street-firings.  We  then  advanced,  and,  in 
about  a  mile  farther,  our  advanced  ^ard,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Brown, 
of  the  55th  regiment,  had  been  fired  upon  so  close  to  the  enemy *s  breastworks 
and  cover,  that  the  fire,  being  ver}'  heavy,  not  only  killed  and  wounded  some 
of  his  party,  but  reached  the  main  bodv,  which  put  the  whole  into  a  litde 
confusion ;  but  they  soon  recovered  tneir  order,  and  gave  the  enemy,  or 
rather  their  works,*  it  being  very  dark,  a  discharge  or  two  from  the  irout, 
commanded  by  Captain  Gray.  At  the  same  time,  the  rear,  commanded  by 
Captain  Grant,  were  fired  upon  from  a  house,  and  some  fences  about  twenty 
ypras  on  his  leil ;  on  wliieh  he  ordered  his  own  and  Captain  Hopkint^s  com- 
panies to  face  to  the  left,  and  give  a  full  fire  that  way.  After  which,  it 
appearing  that  the  enemy  gave  way  every  where,  Captain  DalyeU  sent 
orders  to  Captain  Grant,  to  take  possession  of  the  above-said  houses  and 
fences ;  whicn  he  immediately  did ;  and  foimd  in  one  of  tlie  said  houses  two 
men,  who  told  him,  the  enemy  had  been  there  long,  and  were  well  apprized 
of  our  design.  Captain  Grant  then  asked  them  the  numbers ;  they  said, 
above  t'XK) ;  and  that  they  intended,  as  soon  as  they  had  attacked  us  in  the 
front,  to  get  between  us  and  the  fort ;  which  Captain  Grant  told  Captain  001- 
veK,  who  came  to  him  when  the  firing  was  over.  And  in  about  an  hour  after, 
ne  came  to  him  again,  and  told  Captain  Grant  he  was  to  retire,  and  ordered 
him  to  march  in  the  front,  and  iiost  himself  in  an  orchard.  He  then  march- 
ed, and  about  half  a  mile  farther  on  his  retreat,  he  had  some  shots  fired  on 
his  flank ;  but  got  possession  of  the  orchard,  which  was  well  fenced ;  and 
jus:  as  he  got  there,  he  heard  a  warm  firing  in  the  rear,  having,  at  the  same 
time,  a  firing  on  his  own  post,  ft*om  the  fences  and  corn-fields  behind  it  Lieu- 
tenant M'lhugal,  who  acted  as  adjutant  to  the  detachment,  came  up  to  him, 
(Captain  Grant,)  and  told  him,  that  Captain  DalyeU  was  killed,  and  Captain 
Oray  very  much  wounded,  in  making  a  push  on  the  enemy,  and  forcing  them 
out  of  a  strong  breastwork  of  cord- wood,  and  an  iutrenchment  which  they  had 
taken  possession  of;  and  that  the  command  then  devolved  upon  him.  Lfeu- 
tcnajit  Bean  immediately  came  up,  and  told  him,  that  Captain  Rogers  had 
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desired  him  to  tell  Captain  GroiU,  that  he  had  taken  poaaesnoa  of  a  houi^ 
and  that  he  had  better  retire  with  what  numbers  he  had,  aa  he  (Ca|rtain  iiogai) 
could  not  get  off  without  the  boats  to  cover  him,  he  being  hard  puabed  bj  thi 
enemy  from  the  enclosures  behind  him,  some  of  which  scoured  the  nai 
through  which  he  must  retire.  Captain  Grant  then  sent  £nsi^  PauU,  wiik 
20  men,  back  to  attack  a  part  of  the  enem^  which  annoyed  his  own  pcMt  a 
little,  and  galled  those  tliat  were  joining  hun,  from  the  place  where  Captik 
DaljfeU  was  killed,  and  Captain  Gray,  Lieutenants  Brown  and  Zdiie,  mn 
wounded ;  which  Ensign  PaiUi  did,  and  killed  some  of  the  enemy  in  tbeir 
flight  Captain  (hanty  at  the  same  time,  detached  all  the  men  he  could  M 
and  took  possession  of  the  e!)clo8tu*es,  bams,  fences,  &c.  leading  from  oii 
own  post  to  the  fort,  which  posts  he  reinforced  widi  the  oflicers  and  men,  m 
they  came  up.  Thinking  the  retreat  then  secured,  he  sent  back  to  Captain  Av- 
erf,  desiring  he  would  come  off;  that  the  retreat  was  quite  secured,  and  tM 
different  parties  ordered  to  cover  one  another  successively,  until  the  whole  bad 
joined ;  but  Captain  Rogers  not  finding  it  right  to  risk  tlie  loss  of  more  meD,ht 
chose  to  wait  for  tlie  armed  boats,  one  of  which  appeared  soon,  commanded  bj 
Lieutenant  Brehmy  whom  Captain  Grant  had  directed  to  go  and  cover  CapCuB 
Rogers's  retreat,  who  was  m  the  next  house  Lieutenant  Brehm  accordiacly 
went,  and  fired  several  shots  at  the  enemy.  Lieutenant  .^frftott,  with  v» 
other  boat,  wanting  ammunitiou,  went  down  with  Captain  Crrcof,  LieuleA- 
ant  Broum  and  some  wounded  men  returned  also,  which  Captain  GraKi  snp- 

S>se8  the  enemy  seeing,  did  not  wait  her  arrival,  but  retired  on  Ueutenut 
rehm^s  firing,  and  gave  Captain  Rogers,  witli  the  rear,  an  opportunity  ti 
come  ofiT:  so  that  the  whole  from  the  different  posts  joined  without  any  con- 
fusion, and  marched  to  the  fort  in  good  order,  covered  by  the  armed  boaai 
on  the  water  side,  and  by  our  own  parties  on  the  country  side,  in  view  of  tht 
enemy,  who  had  all  joined,  and  were  much  stronger  than  at  the  beginning  if 
tlie  anair,  as  was  afterwards  told  us  by  some  prisoners  tliat  made  their  escape; 
many  having  joined  them  from  the  other  side  the  river,  and  other  placsiL 
The  whole  arrived  at  the  fort  about  ei^ht  o'clock,  commanded  by  Caplaii 
Grant,  whose  able  and  skilful  retreat  is  highly  commended. 

**  Return  of  killed  and  wounded  of  the  several  detachments  near  the  Det^M^ 
July  31, 176a 

''Of  the  55th  Regiment :— I  Sergeant,  13  rank  and  file, kilUd;  1  captain, 2 
lieutenants,  1  drummer,  28  rank  and  file,  wounded, 

'^  Of  the  Roval  •Americans: — 1  rank  and  file,  killed;  1  rank  and  fillc  wowM 

'^  Of  the  80m  Regiment : — ^  rank  and  file  killed ;  3  rank  and  file  wounded. 

*^  Of  the  Queen'«  Rangers : — 3  rank  and  file  kUled ;  1  rank  and  file  wunded. 

^  JVames  of  the  officers : — 55th  Regiment :  Captain  Gray,  Lieutenant  Luke,  and 
Lieutenant  Brown,  wounded. 

**  N.  B. — Captain  DalyeU,  killed,  not  included  in  the  above.'* 

Hence  it  appears  that  but  19  were  killed  and  42  wounded  in  the  celebrated 
**  Battle  of  Detroit,"  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  return  was  made  out 
before  the  exact  state  of  the  troops  engaged  in  it  was  ascertained.  \i  )»  evi- 
dent that  Captain  DalyeU  was  found  to  be  among  the  killed  afler  the  return 
was  finished,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  unnecessary  to  apprize  the  reader,  that  rfr- 
tuniB  were  of^n  made  more  favorable  than  strict  scrutiny  would  warrant, 
from  obvious  motives. 

About  this  time  several  small  vessels  fell  into  the  hands  of  Pontiac,  >vfaich 
were  destined  to  supply  the  ^arriaon,  and  the  men  were  cruelly  treated. 
The  garrison  was  in  great  straits,  both  from  the  heavy  loss  of  men,  as  well 
as  from  want  of  provisions  and  continual  watchinf^.  In  thb  time  of  despon- 
dency, there  arrived  near  the  fort  a  schooner,  which  brought  them  supplies 
of  proWsions,  but  nothing  of  this  kind  could  be  landed  without  Pontiae'i 
knowledge,  and  he  detemuned,  if  possible,  to  seize  the  schooner:  a  detaduneDt 
made  the  attempt,  and,  to  save  herself^  the  vessel  was  obliged  to  tack  short 
about,  and  proceed  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  Indians  followed  her  in 
canoes,  and,  by  continually  firing  into  her,  killed  almost  every  man,  and  at 
length  board^  her.  As  they  were  climbing  up  the  sides  and  ahiouds  in 
every  quarter,  the  captain,  having  determined  not  to  fall  into  tbeir  bands  alivi^ 
ordered  the  gunner  to  set  fire  to  the  magazine,  and  blow  all  un  tno^W. 
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This  was  heard  hy  a  Huron  chief,  who  understood  enough  EnffHsh  to  know 
vi^t  was  goinff  forward,  and  instantly  communicated  it  to  Lis  followers. 
They  disengaged  themselves  from  the  vessel  as  fast  as  possible,  and  fled  from 
her  m  a  great  fright,  at  considerable  distance.  Meantime  the  crew  took  the 
advantage  of  a  wind,  and  arrived  safe  at  the  fort  In  the  pursuit  of  the  vessel^ 
the  Indians  discovered  extreme  temerity,  often  coming  so  close  to  the  schooner 
00  to  be  severely  burned  by  the  discharge  of  her  guns. 

This  vessel  had  been  sent  from  Niagara,  and  was  manned  with  18  men,  12 
of  whom  were  Mohawk  Indians.  Tbev  arrived  at  Detroit  on  the  3  Septem- 
ber; and  thus  was  the  garrison  saved  n'om  certain  destruction.  So  sensible 
was  Major  Gladwin  and  his  officers  of  their  escape  from  a  dreadful  fate  by  the 
bravery  of  the  crew  of  this  vessel,  that  they  caused  silver  medals  to  be  struck 
and  i>resented  to  each  descriptive  of  the  event* 

Many  other  circumstances  are  related  of  this  famous  siege,  but  it  is  believed 
tbepreceding  are  all  that  are  well  authenticated. 

Pontiac  having  invested  Detroit  now  lor  about  twelve  mouths,  and  the 
news  of  his  operations  having  been  carried  to  various  parts  of  the  British 
empire,  extensive  preparations  were  made  to  put  down  the  Indian  power. 
Aware  of  the  movements  of  General  Bradttndy  who  was  proceeding  for  De- 
troit with  an  army  of  3000  men,  he  save  up,  and  sued  lor  peace,  which  was 
r anted  him,  and  his  warriors  retired  to  their  huntinff-g^rounds.  By  some  it 
reported  that  he  was  killed,  with  many  others  of  ms  chief  men,  by  the 
loways,  in  the  year  1769,  in  a  war  which  at  that  time  raged  between  the 
Otiowas  and  that  nation.  It  is  also  said  that  he  had  a  son  named  Shegana- 
BTf  who  was  also  a  distinguished  chief,  and  who,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
rarenged  his  murder  by  me  destruction  of  almost  the  entire  nation  of  the 
loways.  When  the  revolution  commenced,  the  Americans  sent  messages  to 
Antutc  to  meet  them  in  council  He  was  inclined  to  do  so,  but  was  prevented 
ftoiD  time  to  time  by  Govenior  Hamilton  of  Detroit  He  seems  now  to  have 
lakl  aside  aU  resentment  against  the  English,  and  became  their  friend ;  and 
to  reward  his  attachment,  the  government  granted  him  a  liberal  pension,  k 
Imm  also  been  reported  that  he  became  suspected  in  the  time  of  tne  war,  and 
Ml  he  was  going  to  hold  a  council  among  the  Indians  in  Illinois,  as  an  a^ent 
Ibr  the  English,  a  spy  attended  him  to  observe  his  conduct ;  and  that,  m  a 
neech,  he  betrayed  the  English,  and  discovered  his  former  enmi^  against 
toem.  When  he  had  finished,  the  Indian  who  had  accompamed  him, 
pluDged  a  knife  into  his  breast,  and  thus  ended  the  days  of  a  chief  who  has 
Qeen  renowned  for  singular  sagacity,  daring  courage,  great  spirit  of  command, 
tmd  indeed  numerous  other  qualities,  found  on^  in  those  bom  with  such 
elementary  organizations  as  produce  them  by  their  peculiar  school  of  cir- 
eumstancea. 

47 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Oaptair  Pipe — Situation  of  affairs  on  the  frontiers  at  the  period  of  the  revolvtitm  8d 
condition  of  the  Moravian  Indians  at  this  period — Hau-king  engages  to  taks  dim 
to  Canada — His  speech  to  them — J%€y  remonstrate — Half -king  inclines  wst  Umh 
Ust  them  J  but  Captain  Pipe's  counsel  pretailsj  and  they  are  seized — Pipes  amisd 
thereupon — Missionaries  taken  to  Detroit  and  examined — Pipe  irent  to  accuse tkewk^ 
Changes  his  conduct  totcards  Uiem^  and  thry  are  acouitted — Remarkable  deltteroMtt 
— Captain  Wiiite-kves  opposes  the  conduct  of  Pipe — His  speich  to  his  peofii^ 
Colonel  BroadJiead'  8  expedition — Brutal  massacre  of  a  chief — Fachoantsichihilas— 
Surprises  the  mufsiunaries — Gelelemend — Buukongahelas — Murder  ofMajtr 
Trueman  and  others — In  the  battle  of  Presouc-Isle — His  death — His  great  tntrepir- 
itu — Further  particulars  of  Captain  Pipe — His  famous  speech — Ejrpcditioncnd  i^id 
of  Colonel  Crtncfordj  tcho  is  Inirnt  at  thestcJte,  and  many  more — Ciiiktommo— Tra 
LKWI8 — Mkssiiawa — KisG-cRANE — LiTTLE  TURTLE — Dcfeots  General  St.  Ctairt 
army — incidents  in  that  affair — Little-turtle's  opinion  of  General  Wayne — fwli 
Philadelphia — His  intcrtino  with  C.  F.  Volney — Anecdotes — Blue-jacket— ft^ 
feated  by  General  Wayne  in  the  battle  of  Presque-IsHe. 

PIPE,  or  Captain  Pipe,*  as  he  is  usually  called,  from  his  having  bwii  t 
most  conspicuous  war-captain  among  the  Delawares,  during  the  period  flf 
the  revolution,  in  particular,  was  chief  of  the  Wolf  tribe.     His  character  it  t 
very  prominent  one,  in  the  memorable  troubles  among  the  frontier  settie- 
ments,  at  the  brenkinf^  out  of  the  war.    Situated  as  were   the  Delawiret 
between  the  English  of  Canada  and  the  Americans,  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected but  that  tliey  should  be  drawn  into  that  war.    They  coufd  not  wel 
weigh  its  merits  or  demerits  upon  either  side.    A  speech  of  the  renowBed 
Corn-plant  contains  tlie  best  commentary  upon  this  matter.     The  EngU 
stood  much  the  best  chance  of  gaining  the  Indians  to  their  interest,  inasmdi 
as  they  were  profuse  in  their  presents  of  what  was  useful  to  them,  as  wefl  tf 
ornamental,  whereas  tlie  Americans  required  all  their  resources  to  canr  on 
the  war.    The  commanding  officer  at  Detroit,  believing  that  the  MonVin 
Indians  upon  the  Susquehannah  favored  the  Americars,  ordered  them,  deid 
or  alive,  witli  their  priests,  to  be  brought  into  Canada..    The  Iroquois  agreed 
that  it  should  be  done,  but,  unwilling  to  do  it  themselves,  sent  messengers  to 
the  Chif)i)eway8  and  Ottawas,  to  intimate  that,  if  they  would  do  it,  •♦thw 
should  have  them  to  make  soup  of."    These  two  tribes,  however,  reftifei 
and  the  Half-king  of  the  Hurons  undertook  it  himself.    He  had  been  fbrmeiff 
very  friendly  to  tlie  b(?lieving  Indians,  and  now  pretended  that  he  onlvceo- 
cluded  to  seize  upon  them,  to  save  them  from  destruction  ;  and,  Mr.  hiM 
adds,  **  <»ven  the  Half-king  would  certainly  never  have  agreed  to  commit  thii 
act  of  injustice,  had  not  "the  Delaware,  Captain  Pipt^  a  noted  enemy  of  the 
gospel  and  of  the  believing  Indians,  instigated  him  to  do  \\J*    Pipe  and  his 
company  of  Delawares,  joined  by  Half-king  and  his  warriors,  and  some  Shi- 
wanepc,  held  a  war-feast,  roasted  a  whole  ox,  and  agreed  upon  the  manner 
of  proceeding.    The  ca])tains  only  of  this  expedition  knew  fully  its  deslini- 
tion.    With  such  secrecy  did  they  proceed,  that  the  Momviau  settlenieois 
knew  nothing  of  their  approach,  until  they  were  in  their  vicinitv.    They  bme 
an  English  flag,  and  an  English  officer  was  among  them,     ft  was  now  10 
August,  1781.    Half-king  sent  in  a  message  to  Salem,  requesting  the  inbab- 


*  His  Indian  name,  according  to  Hecknpelder,  was  Hopocaw,  and  signi6ed  a  TVIifCi 
pipe.    This  name  he  bore  until  about  17G3,  when  that  of  KoclKSCHqcAivoHEL  nt-as  sobsli- 
tuted.    This  meant,  Maker  of  Day- Light.    Of  the  word  pipe^  a  more  extended  notice  should 
be  ti '  "r..     —        .       •■ 

and, 

lows ; 

by  the  people  of  that  nation,  on  their  first  coming  into  this  country,  by  whom  it  has  ever  sian 

been  used.    The  Iroquois  call  it  Ganondao^f  and  the  other  Indian  nations,  Poagav  ;"  tini, 

allowing  for  the  difference  between  the  French  and  English  idioms,  will  agree  tolerably  wA 

Mr.  Heckewelder's  HoPocAir.   A  chief  named  Pipe  signed  a  treaty  at  Fort  GreeaTJHb,  m  1811^ 

with  lis  others,  by  which  it  seems  the  Delawares  perpetuated  it.  It  followed  that  of 
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itants  Dot  to  be  alarmed,  for  they  shouH  receive  do  iDJury,  aDd  that  he  had 
good  words  to  speak  to  them,  aDd  wished  to  luiow  at  which  of  the  settle- 
meats  they  miffht  hold  a  couucil  with  them.  GoadeDhuetteo  belDg  fixed 
upoD,  all  assembled  there  upoo  11  August 

MeaDwhile,  tlie  Dumbers  of  Pipt^s  expeditiou  had  iDcreased  from  140  to 
300,  and  about  10  davs  after,  Half-king  niude  the  following  speech  to  the 
believing  ludiaus  and  their  teachers : — 

"  Cousins :  ye  believing  Indians  in  Gnadenhuetten,  Schoenbrunn,  and  Salem, 
I  am  much  concerned  on  your  account,  perceiving  that  you  live  in  a  very 
dangerouH  spot  Two  powerlul,  angry  and  merciless  gods  stand  ready, 
opening  their  jaws  wide  against  each  other :  you  are  sitting  down  between 
both,  and  thus  in  danger  of  being  devoured  and  ground  to  powder  by  the 
teeth  of  either  one  or  the  other,  or  both.  It  is  therefore  not  aavisable  for  you 
to  stay  here  any  longer.  Consider  your  young  iKJople,  your  wives,  and  your 
children,  and  preserve  their  lives,  for  here  they  must  all  perish.  I  therefore 
take  you  by  tne  hand,  lifl  you  up,  and  place  you  in  or  near  my  dwelling, 
where  you  will  be  safe  and  dwell  in  peace.    Do  not  stand  looking  at  your 

Elantations  and  houses,  but  arise  and  follow  me !  Take  also  your  teachers 
;)riest8]  witli  you,  and  worship  God  in  the  place  to  which  I  shall  lead  you, 
as  you  have  been  accustomed  to  do.  You  shall  likewise  find  provisions,  and 
our  lather  beyond  the  lake  [the  governor  at  Detroit,]  will  care  for  you.  This 
10  my  message,  and  I  am  come  hither  purposely  to  deliver  it.** 

The  brethren,  after  takiD^  this  iDto  consideration,  remonstrated,  in  feeling 
kmguage,  against  such  an  immediate  removal ;  saying  they  did  Dot  coDceive 
that  the  daoger  vnis  so  great,  as,  moreover,  they  were  at  peace  with  all  meo, 
and  took  do  part  Id  the  war,  aDd  that  it  would  briDg  famiDe  aDd  distress  upon 
them,  to  set  out  before  their  harvest  with  DothiDg  Id  their  haDds,  but  that  tney 
would  keep  aud  coDsider  his  words,  aDd  would  answer  him  the  next  winter. 
It  was  supposed  that  Half-kin^  was  williug  to  comply,  but  for  the  importUDity 
of  Pift  and  the  English  captain. 

This  afikir  eventuated  in  the  seizure  of  the  missionaries  and  their  removal 
to  Sandusky,  as  has  becD  written  in  the  account  of  GHkhikan, 

Captain  Pipe  now  publicly  boasted  of  his  exploit,  and  said  the  Indians  and 
their  priests  were  his  slaves.  They  had  had  but  a  moment's  repose  at  San- 
dusky, when  the  governor  at  Detroit  ordered  Captain  Pipe  to  conduct  them  to 
him.  They  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  governor  face  to  fiice, 
believiDg  they  could  couviDce  him  that  they  had  Dever  assisted  the  AmericaDS, 
and  accord  iDgly  attcDded  Pipe  thither.  Here  the  missioDaries  Zeishemr, 
JSenseman,  Hecketoelder  and  Edwards  had  to  await  a  kiDd  of  trial,  aDd  Pipe 
was  the  evidence  against  them.  On  the  9  November,  this  trial  or  examina- 
tion came  on,  and  Captain  Pipe  appeared,  and  spoke  as  follows :  **  Father^you 
hnt  commanded  us  to  bring  the  believing  Indicms  and  their  teachers  fiom  the  Mus- 
Mufunu  This  has  been  done.  When,  we  had  brought  them  to  Sundusky,you 
et£red  us  to  bring  their  teachers  and  some  of  their  miefs  unto  you.  Here  you 
me  them  before  you :  now  you  may  speak  with  them  yourself,  as  you  have  desured. 
JEhU  I  hope  you  will  speak  good  words  unto  them,  vea  1  teli  you,  speak  good  toords 
mUo  them,  for  thev  are  my  friends,  and  J  shoula  be  sorry  to  see  them  ill  usedJ* 
The  governor  then  repeated  to  Pipe  the  charges  he  had  formerly  urged 
afaiDst  the  brethren,  and  called  on  him  to  prove  his  assertions.  The  chief 
aeeimed  now  evidently  confused,  and  said  such  things  might  have  happened, 
but  ihey  would  do  so  no  more,  for  they  were  now  at  Detroit  This  did  not 
ml&sfy  the  governor,  and  he  peremptorily  demanded  that  P^  should  answer 
pontively  to  the  point  This  caused  him  still  greater  embarrassment,  and  he 
asked  his  counsellors  what  he  should  say,  but  each  held  down  his  head  hi 
BUence,  and  this  occasioned  his  choosing  the  only  wise  course,  and  he  thus 
iigenuously  spoke :  <*  /  said  before^  that  some  such  thin^  might  have  happened^ 
hdnowlwill  teU  you  the  plain  truth,  The  missumanes  are  innocent  ITiof 
hme  done  nothing  of  themselves :  whai  they  have  done,  thuy  were  compelled  to  do, 
lam  to  blame,  and  the  chiefs  thai  were  unth  me  in  Goschachguenk  :  we  have  forced 
Ukm  to  do  it,  when  they  refused^  The  governor  now  declared  them  innocent^ 
in  the  presence  of  the  court,  and  tney  were  permitted  to  return  to  their 
brethren. 
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One  circumstoDce,  illustrative  of  savage  BUperadtioD,  we  will  notice  b«& 
When  Pipt^8  warriors  were  about  tolTorce  the  brethren  to  leave  their  dwid- 
ings,  it  was  almost  unaairaously  concluded  at  one  time  by  the  chiefr,  ite 
the  white  brethren  should  be  put  to  death.  They,  however,  would  not  ad- 
venture upon  such  a  deed  without  the  advice  of  one  of  their  conrunoD  im- 
riors,  w)io  was  considered  a  ereat  sorcerer.  His  answer  was,  *^  he  could  boI 
understaiid  what  end  it  would  answer  to  kill  thenL**  Upon  thiB,  the  dniA 
held  a  council,  in  whicii  it  was  resolved  to  kill  not  only  the  white  hrttfarei 
and  their  wives,  hut  the  Indian  assistants  alsa  When  they  made  this  reso- 
lution known  to  the  sorcerer,  he  said  to  them,  ^  Then  you  have  resolved  tt 
kill  my  fHends ;  for  most  of  their  chief  people  are  my  friends :  but  thii  I 
tell  you,  tliat  if  you  hurt  any  one  of  them,  I  know  what  I  will  do ! "  Tbw 
threat  deterred  them:  thus  were  the  missionaries  as  well  as  many  otben 
saved. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Heckewdderj  that,  notwithstanding  Captain  Pipe  wu  m 
eag^r  for  the  war  before  its  commencement,  he  soon  became  sony  fat  k 
afVerwards.  This  might  have  been  the  case ;  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the 
most  efficient  enemies  of  the  Americans  after  the  peace,  as  will  elsewhcn 
appear.  Captain  WkUe-eyes,  or  Koquethagaeehlon^  which  was  Ids  Indkn 
name,*  was  his  particular  friend,  and  they  were  both  great  men  of  the  Dela- 
ware nation,  having  been  nearlv  alike  distinguished  by  their  courue  oi 
many  occasions.  No  one  could  have  more  at  heart  the  welfiire  of  tMr 
country,  than  Captain  mUte-eyts  had  tliat  of  the  Delaware  nation,  and  il  ii 
not  pretended,  but  that  as  much  should  be  said  of  Captain  P^ ;  but  tli^ 
were  differently  circumstanced,  and  the  former  was  open  and  fearles  in  ka 
declarations  in  favor  of  the  Americans,  while  the  latter  secretly  &vored  the 
British.  Thus  they  were  unwillingly  opposed  to  each  other,  and  for  abeol 
two  years,  one  by  his  frankness  and  the  other  by  his  clandestine  opeiatioH 
strove  to  unite  and  strengthen  their  respective  parties. 

Meanwhile  a  circumstance  ham)enea,  which  Captain  JPijpe  seized  upoBfhr 
declaring  war.  JlfiCee,  EUiot,  Gtrfy,  and  several  others,  had  been  held  tf 
Pittsburg  as  torie&  Early  in  the  spring  of  1778,  they  made  an  escape^  aad 
fled  into  the  Indian  country,  and,  as  they  went,  proclaimed  to  that  peopk^ 
tliat  tlio  Americans  had  determined  to  destroy  them ;  that  therefore  their  oolf 
safety  consisted  in  repelling  them ;  that  they  must  fly  to  arms,  and  flgfat  tbea 
in  every  place.  Pipe,  being  rather  inclined  to  war,  believed  all  that  thorn 
exasperated  fugitives  said ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  White-eyta  would  givew 
credit  to  them.  Having  got  many  of  his  men  together.  Captain  Pipe  tStknth 
ed  them  with  great  earnestness,  and  with  great  force  of  oratory  said,  **  Every  wm 
is  an  enemy  to  his  country,  who  endeavors  to  persuade  us  against  JiMing  Af 
Ammams,  and  all  such  ought  surely  to  he  put  to  deathJ*  (Siptun  WkUt^ys 
was  not  idle,  and  at  the  same  time  had  assembled  the  people  of  his  tribe,  ind 
the  substance  of  what  he  said  was,  "  thai  ifthey  [any  of  his  warriors]  mud 
in  earnest  to  go  out,  as  he  observed  someofthem  were preparinjg  to  do,  they  sksdi 
not  fo  without  Mm,  He  had,  he  said,  taken  Pfooe  measures  in  order  to  save  At 
natum/rom  utter  destruction.  But  if  thev  believed  that  he  was  in  the  wnmr,mi 
gave  more  credit  to  vagabond  fugitives^  whom  he  knew  to  be  such,  than  to  kumstf, 
who  was  best  ac^ucnnted  with  the  real  state  qf  things ;  if  theu  had  detenmnedk 
follow  their  advux,  and  go  out  against  the  •Americans,  he  woulago  out  tritt  lk»; 
out  not  like  the  bear  hunUr,  who  sets  the  dogs  on  the  animal  to  he  beaten  ahoutwStk 
his  paws,  while  he  keeps  at  a  safe  distance ;  no!  he  would  lead  them  on,ptmi 
himself  in  the  front,  and  be  the  first  who  should  falL  Thet  only  had  to  deiermm 
on  what  they  meant  to  do;  as  for  his  oum  mind,  it  was  fully  made  up,  not  to  sm^ 
vive  his  nation ;  and  he  womd  not  spend  the  remainder  of  a  miseraUe  life,  M 
hewaUing  the  teial  destruction  of  a  brave  people,  who  deserved  a  beMerfaUJ^ 

This  speech  was  spoken  with  a  pathos  and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  touch 
the  hearts  of  all  who  listened  to  it,  and  its  impression  was  such,  that  all 
unanimously  came  to  the  determination  to  obey  its  instructioos  and  orden^ 
and  to  hear  or  receive  directions  from  no  other  perran,  of  any  nation  or  color 
but  Captain  WhiU-^yes. 

*  According  to  Mr.  Hecketoelder,    His  residence  was  at  the  mooth  of  the  Big  Bea' 
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At  the  same  time,  Captain  WkUe-eyeSy  in  order  to  counteract,  as  much  as 
poasible,  the  evil  counsel  of  the  white  men  just  mentioned,  despatched  run 
ners  to  the  Shawanese  towns  on  the  Scioto,  where  these  impostors  had  gone, 
with  the  following  speech :  **  Grandchildren,  ye  ShaxDcaitae,  some  days  a^,  a 
flock  of  hirdsy  that  had  come  on  from  the  eatt,  lit  at  Goschochldng,  imponnf  a 
8one  of  theirs  upon  115,  which  sone  had  nigh  proved  our  rvin.  Should  these  btrds, 
v^tch  on  leaving  us,  took  their  fight  towards  Scioto,  endeavor  to  impose  a  song 
on  you  likewise,  do  not  listen  to  them,  for  they  lie !  ^ 

A  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  Captain  White-eyes  having  reached 
Pipe,  he  Itnew  not  what  course  to  take,  and,  while  thus  confounded,  a  kind 
and  conciliatory  message  was  received  in  the  Delaware  nation,  from  the  Amer- 
ican ngont  of  Indian  affairs  at  Pittsburg.  It  particularly  cautioned  the  people 
of  that  nation  "  not  to  hearken  to  those  wicked  and  worthless  men,  who  had  run 
away  from  their  friends  in  the  night,  and  to  he  assured  of  the  real  friendship  qf 
the  united  States.^  This  completed  Pipers  confusion.  But  after  pondering 
a  while  upon  the  wrongs  to  which  his  countr^'meu  had  for  a  long  time  been 
subjected,  like  the  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  he  permitted  his  warriors 
to  go  out,  and  surprise,  and  murder  all  tne  Americans  they  could  lay  their 
hands  upon. 

Blood  having  now  begun  to  flow,  barbarities  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion. Early  in  the  spring  of  1781,*  Colonel  Broadhead  arrived  near  the  Mora- 
vian town  of  Salem,  and  notified  the  inhabitants  that  he  was  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  hostile  Indians,  and  gave  them  that  timely  notice  that  they 
might  collect  their  people,  if  any  were  abroad,  that  they  might  not  be  taken 
for  enemiea  "However,"  says  Mr.  Heckewelder,  "whilst  the  colonel  was 
aasuring  me  that  our  Indians  had  nothing  to  fear,  an  officer  came  with  ^eat 
Bpeed  m>m  one  quarter  of  the  camp,  and  reported  that  a  particular  division 
tn  the  militia  "  were  preparing  to  break  off  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
Moravian  settlements  up  the  nver,  and  he  feared  they  could  not  be  restrained 
from  so  doing.* "  They  were,  however,  by  tlie  exertions  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  aided  by  Colonel  Shepherd,  of  Wheeling,  partially  Qccvented  from 
their  murderous  design.  Thus  these  Christian  Indians  were  situated  pre- 
daely  hke  many  of  those  of  N.  £.  in  Philip's  war.  But  we  have  no  instance 
to  record,  of  the  latter,  equal  in  extent,  for  diabolical  atrocity,  to  that  of  the 
massacre  of  Giiadenhuetten,  elsewhere  mentioned. 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Broadhead  proceeded  to  Coshocton,  a  hostile  settle- 
ment near  the  forks  of  the  Muskingum  ;  and  with  such  secrecy  did  he  pro- 
ceed, that  not  a  person  escaped.  How  many  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  army 
|i  not  mentionea ;  but,  not  long  af\er,  16  warriors  were  put  to  death  with 
allocking  manifestations  of  depravity.  There  accompanied  Colonel  Broad- 
hsatPs  army  a  Delaware  chief  named  PekHlon.]  Sixteen  of  the  captive 
warriors  were  designated  by  him  as  perpetrators  of  murders,  and  they  were 
forthwith  tomahawked  and  scalped.  They  were  executed  pursuant  to  the 
decree  of  a  court-martial 

8ome  extenuation  has  been  urged  for  this  revolting  transaction,  and  that 
alone  in  which,  perhaps,  the  mind  can  find  any  relief.  But  a  short  time  be- 
fore Broadhead's  expedition,  a  large  Indian  force,  called  by  the  whites  an 
army,  collected,  ana  set  out  for  the  destmction  of  North-western  Virginia. 
Tthia  army  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and  their  expectations  were  wrought 
np  to  a  very  high  depee,  which,  when  suddenly  blasted,  were  changed  into 
tage  and  fury.  Having,  in  their  march,  taken  a  large  number  of  captivofli 
tibeT  retreated  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  there  tied  them  to  trees  and  put  them 
to  death  in  their  barbarous  manner.  This  massacre  was,  however,  confined 
to  their  male  prisoners.  Fathers,  in  presence  of  their  families,  were  lea 
Itoh  to  execution,  amid  tears  and  lamentations,  which  no  creature  but  infu- 
lialed  man  could  withstand.  This  barl)arity  was  the  more  aggravating 
when  it  was  contemplated  that  those  who  fell  into  their  hands  had  made  no 
renstance!  Nothing,  therefore,  like  just  retribution  was  to  be  expects 
foom  an  army  of  fronder  militia,  when  vengeance  was  the  only  pursuit 

*  Doddridge f  Notes.  291,  tayii,  this  "  campaign  **  was  in  the  stunmer  of  1780. 
t  The  same  who,  afterwards,  as  I  conclude,  was  a  party  to  Wayne^t  treaty. 
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Afler  every  tbing  bad  been  destroyed  in  tbe  Indian  country  througfa  wkieh 
tbe  Americans  passed,  tbey  returned  to  Pittsburg.     Before  leaving  Cakc- 
tou,  a  sbocking  circumstance  occurred,  whicb  alone  was  sufficient  to  hm 
tarn  limbed  tbe  most  brilliant  exploits.    An  Indian  came  to  the  aide  of  ii 
river  over  against  tbe  encampment,  and  called  to  tlie  sentinels,  who  aU 
bini  wbat  be  wanted.    He  answered  tbat  he  wished  to  see  the  **  big  e^im* 
(tbe  name  by  which  Indians  conmionly  designate  the  conimander-in-cUtf^ 
Colonel  Broadhead  ai>})earcd,  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted,  who  rnb( 
"  To  make  peace,'"    Then,  said  tbe  colonel,  send  over  some  of  your  cUi 
Tbe  Indian  interrogatively  said,  ^  May  be  you  kill  ?  "     No,  said  xtte  eokai, 
tbey  sball  come  and  go  in  safety.    Hereupon  a  chief  of  most  elegant  JV|MV> 
aiicc  crossed  to  tbe  encampment,  and — ^I  hesitate  to    relate  it — whDe  tlii 
cbief  was  conversing  with  tbe  colonel,  a  monster,  of  tbe  militia,  came  iq^ 
antl  with  a  tomaliawk,  whicb  be  bad  concealed  in  his  clothes,  laid  him  6m 
with  a  single  stroke !  *    Tbe  name  of  this  iiend  was  WetzeL     The  anny  aoa 
began  its  retreat,  and  Colonel  Broadhead  having  put  his  prisoners,  (about  SB 
in  number,)  into  tbe  care  of  the  soldiers,  tbey  immediately  began  to 
sac  re  tbem !  all  except  a  few  women  and  children  were  killed.     These 
taken  to  Pittsburg,  and  afterwards  excbaneed  for  an  equal  number  of  ^ 
I>ri8oners.f    Thus  tlie  peace  which  might  have  been  concluded  was  unbippij 
suspended,  and  tbe  war  afterwards  migbt  well  have  been  expected  to  euiU 
scenes  no  less  bloody  than  before. 

A  cbief,  called  Pachsantschihilas,  distinguished  himself  upon  tbe  tat- 
tiers,  immediately  upon  tlie  retreat  of  Colonel  BroadheiuPs  army;  not  asmiDj 
otbers  have,  but  by  magnanimity  and  addi'ess.  .  And  subsequently  bis  uune 
\va»  set  to  many  treaties  between  bis  nation  and  tbe  United  States  fixHn  thtt 
of  General  Wayne  at  Greenville  to  tliat  of  St  Mary's  in  1818 :  ifj  indedl, 
PekJieiianalaSy  nokongehelaa,  and  several  otber  variations,  stand  for  the  sum 
perijon.  His  name,  according  to  Heckewelder^  signified  a  JxdJUUr^  or  one  wb 
succeeds  in  all  he  undertakes,  lie  was  a  son  of  a  great  chief  whoee  name  ii 
written  fVewandochwaleud,  which  signified  one  employed  on  important  mtsta^i 
an<l  wbo  in  the  French  war  was  a  great  captain,  and  in  peace  a  great  coiok 
sellor.  He  bad  upon  bis  under  lip  and  chin  tatooed  tlie  figure  of  a  mttr 
lizard,  on  which  account  be  was  often  called  Tweegachschasu,  Buokonf^Mm 
was  bead  w(u-rior  of  all  tbe  Delawares  wbo  lived  on  the  Miami  and  While 
Rivers. 

Petchenanalas,  at  the  bead  of  80  warriors,  apfieared  suddenly  at  Giift- 
deubuetten,  surrounding  it  before  day,  allowing  no  one  a  chance  for  escape. 
Not  knowing  bis  object,  tbe  people  were  filled  with  terror.  But  be  ioon 
dis|)ei]e(l  their  fears,  by  telling  them  tbat  he  came  to  take  the  cbief  Gddt- 
mend,  and  a  few  otber  bead  men,  whom  he  would  have,  either  dead  or  ilive. 
As  it  bappencd,  not  one  of  tbose  he  sougbt  alter  wbs  there  at  the  time. 
Having  satisfied  himself  of  this  fact,  tbe  cbief  demanded  that  deputies  from 
tbe  three  Christian  towns  should  meet  to  bear  what  he  bad  to  say  to  tbem. 
When  the  deputies  and  others  bad  met,  be  spoke  to  them  as  fbllow's : — 

"  Friends  ajid  kinsmen,  listen  to  wbat  I  say  to  you.  You  sec  a  great  ind 
powerful  nation  divided.  Yuu  see  tbe  father  fighting  against  the  son,  and 
tbe  son  against  tlie  lather. — Tbe  father  has  called  on  his  Indian  children  to 
assist  him  in  punishing  bis  children,  tbe  Americans,  who  have  become  re- 
fractory. I  took  time  to  consider  what  I  should  do ;  whether  or  not  I  should 
receive  the  hatchet  of  my  father,  to  assist  him.  At  first  I  looked  upon  itai 
a  family  quari-el,  in  which  I  was  not  uiterested.  At  length  it  appeared  to  me, 
tbat  the  father  was  m  the  right,  and  bis  children  deserved  to  be  punished  t 
little. — That  this  must  be  the  case,  I  concluded  from  the  many  cruel  acts  his 
offspring  bad  committed,  from  time  to  time,  on  bis  Indian  children — in  at- 
croacbiiig  on  their  lands,  stealing  their  property — shooting  at  and  murdering 
without  cause,  men,  women,  and  children : — ^yes,  even  miurderiDg  those,  who 
at  all  times  bad  been  friendly  to  them,  and  were  placed  for  protectioD  under 


*  Chronicles  of  Western  Settlements, 
t  Doddridge 9  Notes,  293. 
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the  roof  of  their  father's  house ;  *  the  fatlier  himself  standing  sentry  at  the  door, 
at  the  time ! — ^Friends  and  relatives,  often  has  the  father  been  obliged  to  settle 
and  make  amends  for  the  wrongs  and  mischiefs  done  us,  by  his  refractorv 
children ;  yet  these  do  not  grow  better.  No !  they  remain  tlie  same,  and  will 
continue  to  be  so,  as  long  as  we  have  any  land  left  us !  Look  back  at  the 
murders  committed  by  the  Long-Knives  on  many  of  our  relations,  who  lived 
peaceahle  neighbors  to  them  on  the  Ohio !  Did  they  not  kill  tlicm  without 
the  least  provocation  ? — ^Are  they,  do  you  think,  better  now,  than  they  were 
then  ?  ^f o !  indeed  not ;  and  many  days  are  not  elapseil,  since  you  had  a 
number  of  these  very  men  near  your  doors,  who  panted  to  kill  you,  but  for- 
tunately were  prevented  from  so  doing,  by  the  Great  Sun,f  who,  at  tliat  time, 
had  by  the  Great  Spirit  been  ordained  to  protect  you ! " 

The  chief  then  spoke  with  respect  of  their  peaceable  mode  of  life,  and 
commended  their  desire  to  live  in  friendship  with  all  mankind ;  but  said,  they 
must  be  aware  of  their  exposed  situation — living  in  the  very  road  the  hostile 
parties  must  pass  over,  in  going  to  fight  each  other;  that  they  had  just  es- 
caped destruction  from  one  of  tliese  parties ;  that  therefore  no  time  should 
be  lost,  but  they  should  go  to  the  country  on  tlie  Miami,  where  they  would  be 
entirely  out  of  danger. 

The  Christian  Indians  replied,  that,  as  they  had  never  injured  the  Amer- 
icans, they  thought  they  need  not  fear  injury  from  them;  that  if  their 
friends  at  war  wished  them  well,  in  truth,  they  would  not  make  their 
settlement  upon  the  patli  they  took  to  go  to  war,  as  it  would  lead  their 
antagonists  tne  same  way ;  and  that  they  could  not  remove  without  great 
detriment ;  and  therefore,  as  they  were  then  situated,  they  could  not  consent 
to  go. 

PackganisckUUUu  consulted  in  the  mean  time  with  his  chief  men,  and 
answered  very  feelingly  to  what  the  brethren  had  said.  He  observed  that  he 
was  sorry  that  they  should  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  but  that  he  had  no 
intention  to  use  compulsion,  and  only  requested  tliat  those  might  be  permit- 
ted to  go,  whose  fears  prompted  them  to  it.  This  was  readily  assented  to, 
and  the  council  broke  up,  and  tlic  warriors  departed.  At  Salem  they  made  a 
ahort  stay,  where  they  conducted  themselves  as  they  had  done  at  Gnaden- 
huetten.  Here  a  family  of  old  people  joined  them,  through  fear  of  what  Pach- 
ganimMdUis  had  pred[icted,  and  the  event  justified  the  proceeding!  The 
massacre  of  Gnadenhuetten  will  ever  be  remembered  with  the  deepest  regret 
and  indignation. 

Nothing  was  feared  firom  the  good  Petchenanalas ;  but  the  prowling  mon- 
sters M*Ktt^  Girtyi  Elliot,  and  perhaps  others,  calling  themselves  white,  were 
^e  plotters  of  the  ruin  of  the  innocent  people  at  Gnadenhuetten,  which  fol- 
lowed not  long  after. 

Our  present  design  makes  it  expedient  that  we  pass  over  many  events  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  frontier  wars,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  proceed  with 
more  minuteness  of  detail,  in  the  lives  of  the  eminent  chiefs.  Although 
we  cannot,  by  any  rule  known  to  us,  derive  Buokongahelas  from  PachgarUsd- 
iiioi  or  PttdienanaltiSj  yet,  as  they  have  as  mucli  affinity  as  Pometacom  and 
Metacomdy  we  shall  let  them  pass  for  the  same  person,  and  tlius  continue  our 
narrative. 

Buokongahdas  was  not  only  a  great,  but  a  noble  warrior.  He  took  no  de- 
,^|^t  in  shedding  blood ;  and  when  he  raised  the  hatchet  on  tlie  side  of  the 
Kitish  in  the  revolution,  it  was  for  the  best  of  reasons ;  and  would  that  nume- 
:  I0US  other  allies  we  could  name  had  acted  from  as  p&re  motives !  Our  next 
XMitice  of  Buokongahdas  is  in  1792,  when  he  showed  himself  no  less  magnan 
imous  than  at  Gnadenlmetten  and  Salem.  Colonel  Hardin,  Major  TVueman 
.  and  several  others,  were  sent,  in  May  of  this  year,  by  WashineUm,  with  a  flag 
of  truce,  to  the  Indian  nations  of  the  west,  particularly  the  Maumee  towns 
They  having  arrived  near  the  Indian  town  of  Au  Glaize  on  the  south-wes 

*  Alhiding  to  the  murder  of  the  Conestoga  Indians,  which  was  as  atrocious  as  that  atOaa 
dealiuetten^  and  of  which  we  shall  in  due  course  8:ive  a  relation. 
f  Referring  to  what  we  have  just  related  of  Colonel  Dainel  Broadhead  and  bis  army. 
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branch  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  fell  in  widi  some  Indiaiifl,  who 
them  well  at  first,  and  made  uiany  profesnons  of  frieDdahip,  but  in  tin  «i 
took  advantage  of  them,  while  on  their  guard,  and  murdered  nearly  lA  4 
them.  Tlie  uiterpreter  made  his  escape,  after  some  time,  and  gave  an  » 
count  of  the  transaction.  His  name  was  ffUliam  Smally ;  and  he  bid  Via 
some  time  before  with  the  Indians,  and  had  learned  tbeir  mannen  and  c» 
toms,  whicli  gave  him  some  advantage  in  being  able  to  save  himself  Heiv 
at  first  conducted  to  Au  Glaize,  and  soon  after  to  "  BvokungahdOj  king  of  Ik 
Dela  wares,  by  his  captors.**  The  chief  told  those  that  committed  themuriK 
ht  was  very  sorry  they  hid  killed  the  men.  That  instead  of  90  doing,  tft<y  Aim 
have  brought  them  to  the  Indian  toums ;  and  then,  if  what  they  had  to  say  had  si 
been  likea,it  woidd  have  been  time  enough  to  have  iilled  them  ifun.  AolAu^,  k 
said,  could  justify  them  for  pidting  them  to  death,  as  there  teas  no  chance  fiir  Am 
to  escape.  The  trutli  was,  tliey  killed  tliem  to  plunder  tlieir  eflects.  /hwha 
gahdas  took  Mr.  SmaUy  into  his  cabin,  and  sliowed  him  great  kindness;  taU 
Tiim  to  stay  there  while  he  could  go  safely  to  bis  former  Indian  ftiraii 

Ee  having  been  adopted  into  on  Indian  family,  in  place  of  one  who  M 
en  killed,  in  his  former  captivity.^  While  here  with  BvoksmgMsSt 
which  was  near  a  month,  Mr.  Snwuy  said  the  chief  would  not  ptrnk 
him  to  go  abroad  alone,  for  fear,  he  said,  that  tlie  young  Indians  nooH 
kill  him. 

From  another  source  we  learn  die  names  of  several  of  the  murdered  "A 
letter  from  Paris  (in  the  new  French  settlement),  dated  July  17,  stateiitfatf 
mtelligence  had  l)een  received  at  Fort  Jefferson,  of  the  deatli  of  M^or  7W»> 
man,  Mr.  Freeman,  Debachi  and  Jarrai,    That  this  information  was  bro^gk 
bv  two  prisoners,  who  were  laboring  in  a  cornfield,  and  made  their  eeem. 
The  one  had  been  taken  ])risoner  at  the  time  General  Harmer  ^sa  defeaM— 
the  other  is   William  Duer,  of  Capt  Buchanan^s  com]MLny  of  levies.    Thsf 
further  inform,  that  on  the  15th  June  a  party  of  Indians  took  8  men  prisoan^ 
who  were  making  hay  near  Fort  Jefferson ;  that  when  they  liad  moved  the 
prisoners  some  distance  from  the  fort,  they  divided  them — four  were  gitCD 
to  the  Chip])ewas,  and  four  to  the  Shawanese — that  the  Shawanese  bunitlhe 
four  unfortunately  assigned  to  tliem — ^that  the  Chip|)ew^s  took  theirs  hosat, 
to  the  intent  of  making  laborers  of  them — that  the  Indiana  are  detenniDed 
for  war,  and  will  not  treat,  but  will  kill  every  white  i)erson  that  attemplf  t> 
go  to  them,  either  with  or  without  a  flag — that  their  present  plan  is  to  cm  oC 
the  escorts  of  provisions  destined  to  the  outposts,  and  by  tliat  means  oUfge 
the  troops  stationed  there  to  surrender ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  they  kfpt 
two  spies  constantly  out."  * 

It  is  said  that  the  conduct  of  the  British,  at  the  battle  of  Presque-lsie,  ftr- 
ever  changed  the  mind  of  this  chief,  as  it  did  that  of  many  others,  in  rMml 
to  thetn.  Buokongahtlas  said  he  would  henceforth  trust  them  no  more.  The 
fort  at  Mauincc  was  critically  situated,  but  by  its  own  imprudence.  TTie  offi- 
cers of  it  hud  told  the  Indians  that  if  the  battle  turned  against  theni,thej 
should  have  protection  in  the  fort.  Immediately  after,  General  Waym  is- 
formed  them,  that  if  they  did  protect  tlie  Indians  in  that  event,  he  would 
treat  them  as  though  found  in  anns  against  him ;  therefore,  thinking  tbcir 
own  safety  of  more  consequence  »than  keeping  their  faith  with  the  IndiaiBi 
they  barred  the  gates,  and  were  idle  spectators  of  those  they  had  basely  be- 
trayed, cut  down  in  great  numbers  by  the  swords  of  the  boraemen,  under 
their  very  ramparts ! 

It  would  seem  from  a  passage  in  the  Memoirs  of  General  Hwrnmm,\  toA 
Buokongahelas  died  soon  ^  after  tlie  treaty  of  1804 ; "  that  if  he  had  bees 
alive,  Mr.  Dawson  thinks,  when  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet  enlisted  so  meirf 
nations  against  the  Americans,  he  would  not  have  suffered  their  plam  U> 
have  been  matured.  The  same  autlior  relates  an  incident  of  peculiar  uiterciti 
concerning  our  subject,  which  is  as  follows: — ^After  the  fight  with  Wwfsit 
army  before  mentioned,  Buokongahelas  collected  the  remnant  of  his  baiidi 
and  embarked  with  them  in  canoes,  and  passed  up  the  river,  to  send  a  flag  01 

*  Carei^i  Muteum,  zii.  15.  t  By  Mr.  AnoMM,  page  SL 
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truce  to  Fort  Wmne,  When  tlie  chief  arrived  against  the  British  fort,  he 
was  requested  to  land,  which  he  did.  When  he  had  approached  the  sentinel, 
he  demanded,  **  ^Aoi  have  you  to  Bay  to  me!^"  lie  was  answered  that  the 
commandant  desired  to  speak  witli  him.  **  Thtn  he  may  come  hebe,**  was  the 
feplv.  The  sentry  then  said  the  officer  would  not  do  that,  and  that  he  would 
not  lye  allowed  to  pass  tlie  fort,  if  he  did  not  comply  with  its  rules.  ^  What 
shall  prevent  me  ?  "  said  the  intrepid  chief.  Pointing  to  the  cannon  of  the  fort, 
Che  sentry  said,  <*  Those."  The  chief  replied  indignantly,  ^  I  fear  fwt  your 
tannan :  qfUr  sufftring  the  Jlmaicans  to  defile  your  springs  urithout  daring  to  fire 
anthem,  vou  cannot  exped  to  frighten  BuoKOifOfiUELAS.**  lie  reemharked,  and 
passed  tiio  fort,  without  molestation.  By  ^  defiling  their  spring,"  he  meant 
«n  ironical  reproach  to  the  British  garrison  for  their  treachery  to  the  Indians, 
which  has  heen  mentioned. 

It  is  said  that  Buokongahelas  was  present  at  Fort  M'Intosh,  at  tlie  treaty 
of  1785 ;  but  as  his  name  is  not  among  tlie  signers,  we  sup|)06e  he  was 
opposed  to  it.  General  George  R,  Clark^  .Arthur  ZJee,  and  Richard  jffUtler,  were 
•the  American  commissioners ;  the  former  hod  been  a  successful  warrior  against 
the  Indians,  which  had  gained  liim  the  respect  of  Buokon^ahelas ;  and  when 
he  hod  an  opportunity,  he  passed  the  others  without  noticing  them,  but  went 
and  took  General  Clark  by  the  hand,  and  said,  ^  /  thank  the  Great  Spirit  fr)r 
hamiut  this  day  brought  together  two  »uch  great  warriorSj  as  Buokohoahelas 
and  Gen.  Clark." 

A  separate  article  in  the  treaty  just  named,  illustratt^s  the  liistory  of  several 
ehiefs  already  mentioned.  It  is  in  these  words : — **  It  is  agreed  that  the  Del- 
aware chiefiC  Kdelamand,  [Crelelemend,  KUlbudiy]  or  Colonel  Henry;  Hengue- 
nuihees,  or  the  Big-cat ;  Wtcocaliiul,  or  (/Uptain  Whiie-eves ;  who  took  up  the 
Aatchet  for  the  United  States,  and  their  families,  shall  be  received  into  the 
Delaware  nation,  in  the  same  situation  and  rank  as  beibre  the  war,  and  enjoy 
their  due  iiortions  of  the  knds  to  the  Wyandot  and  Delaware  nations  in  this 
treaty,  as  niliy  as  if  they  had  not  taken  part  with  America." 

Gelelemend,  one  of  tlie  most  conspicuous  of  tliose  noticed  in  the  provision 
tif  the  treaty  of  Fort  M'Intosh,  we  will  proceed  to  consider  in  this  place. 
His  name  signified  A  leader,  but  he  was  called  KiUbuck  because  the  whites 
had  so  called  his  father,  and  to  distinguish  him,  junior  was  added.  Upon 
the  death  of  WhUe-eyeSj  he,  as  that  chief  had  done,  accepted  the  office  of 
chief,  until  tlie  voung  heir  should  be  old  enough  to  fill  the  important  place. 
He  continued  the  course  of  measures  carried  on  b^  his  predecessor,  but  in 

giite  of  all  he  could  do,  Cnptaiii  Pipe  succeeded  m  defeating  his  designs, 
uch^was  the  power  of  Pipe,  that  Gelelemend  and  his  party  were  forced 
through  fear  to  abandon  their  council-house  at  Goschochking,  and  retire 
under  the  protection  of  the  Americans  neiu-  Pittsburg.  Here  they  supposed 
themselves  safe,  hut  they  were  soon  disappointed ;  ^  for  while  the  friendly 
chiefs,  together  with  a  number  of  tlieir  people,  were  peaceably  living  together 
on  an  island  just  below  the  town  of  Pittsburg,  tliey  were  suddenlv  surjirised 
and  attacked  by  the  murdering  party  which  hod  returned  from  killing  near  a 
hundred  of  the  Christian  Indians,  and  partly  killed  and  |)artly  put  to  flight, 
fiom  whence  this  chief  (KiUbuck)  saved  his  life  only  by  taking  to  the 
river  and  swimming  across  to  the  point,  or  town,  [of  Pittsburg]  leaving  all 
his  property  behind  ;  among  which  was  the  bag  containing  all  the  wampum 
apeeches  and  wTitteii  docu incuts  uf  JVilliam  Penn  and  his  successors  for  a 
areat  number  of  years,  which  had  lor  so  long  a  time  been  carefully  preserved 
Ey  them,  but  now  had  fallen  into  tlie  hands  of  a  murdering  band  of  white 
.•Bavages,  who  killed  at  the  some  time  the  promising  young  Delaware  chief 
above  mentioned."  The  many  services  he  rendered  to  Pennsylvania  were 
known  and  a])preciated ;  which  services,  however,  being  obnoxious  to  the 
enemy,  drew  their  hatred  u]X>n  him,  so  much  so,  that  they  ordered  any  that 
should  meet  with  him  to  shoot  him  dead.  He  therefore  remained  concealed 
some  time  after  the  peace  with  the  Indians,  with  his  family  at  Pittsburg.  He 
-finally  joined  the  Christian  Indians  and  lived  under  their  protection;  never 
venturing  far  from  home,  lest  the  Munseys  should  meet  with  and  kUl  him 
He  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  fVilliam  Henry,  a  name  he  had  been  long 
known  under,  and  which  was  that  of  a  distinguished  member  of  congreiii 
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eonferred  by  hiinsel£    ISUbuck  *  died  in  the  fiiith  in  January,  1811,  ^d 
about  80.t 

At  the  time  these  peaceable  Indians  were  murderously  driven  from  te 
island,  as  just  noticed,  Big-caiX  narrowly  escaped  the  slaughter.  Ha  nlini 
to  the  Miami  country,  where  he  afterwards  died.  He  had  been  an  ihb 
counsellor,  and  afterwards  a  chief  of  the  Turtle  tribe*!  But  to  retm  • 
Captain  Pipe, 

At  one  time  after  an  expedition  against  the  Americaoa,  Captain  Pift  HM 
to  Detroit,  where  he  was  received  with  respect  by  the  BritiBh  coouDaiidH^ 
who,  with  his  attendants,  was  invited  to  the  councU-houae,  to  give  an  aceooi 
of  past  transactions.  He  was  seated  in  front  of  his  Indians,  ikcingthe  ckaf 
officer,  and  held  in  his  left  hand  a'  short  stick,  to  which  was  fastened  a  scdpi 
After  a  usual  pause,  he  arose  and  spoke  as  follows : — 

'*  Father^  [then  he  stooped  a  little,  and,  turning  towards  the  audience,  with 
1  countej^ance  full  of  great  expression,  and  a  sarcastic  look,  aaid,  in  a  lowv 
tone  of  voice,]  **  /  have  said  father,  although,  indeed,  I  do  not  know  wht  /  m 
to  call  HIM  90,  having  never  knoum  any  other/ciher  than  the  fhench^  andammkh 
inr  the  English  onlt/  as  brothers.  Bid  as  this  name  is  also  impoood  t^pva  % 
I  shaU  make  use  of  it,  and  say,  [at  the  same  time  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the 


mandantfj  Father,  some  time  ago  vou  put  a  toar  hatthet  inio  my  hands, 
*■  Take  this  weapon  and  try  it  on  Ae  heads  of  nw  enemies,  the  Lton^'Knieu,  mi 
lei  me  qfUrxoards  know  if  it  was  sharp  and  gooJL^    Father,  at  the  time  ukm  |N 
gave  me  this  weapon,  I  had  neither  cause  nor  inclination  to  go  to  war  agamst  • 


people  who  had  done  me  no  injury ;  yet  in  obedience  to  you,  who  say  you  on  m 
father,  and  call  me  your  child,  I  received  the  hatchet ;  weU  knowi$ig,  thai  if  I  A 
not  obey,  you  wovM  withhold  from  me  the  necessaries  of  life,  without  which  ladi 
not  subsist,  and  which  are  not  elsewhere  to  be  procured,  but  at  the  house  rf  m 
father, — You  may  perhaps  think  me  a  fool,  for  risking  mu  life  at  your  biddBi^,m 
a  cause  too,  by  wmdi  I  have  no  prospect  of  gaining  cmy  iking;  for  it  is  yowremm 
and  not  mine.  A  is  your  concern  to  fight  the  Long-Anives  ;  you  haoe  raistds 
quarrel  amongst  yourselves,  and  jfou  ought  yourselves  to  fight  it  ouL  You  thsdi 
not  compel  your  aiUdren,  the  Indians,  to  expose  themselves  to  danger,  for  yoai  sokes, 
— Fal}ur,  many  lives  have  already  been  lost  on  your  account ! — Nations  hasi  SMf 
fered,  and  been  weakened! — children  have  lost  parents,  brothers,  and  rdatites!^ 


Tfiink  not  that  I  want  sense  to  convince  me,  that  although  you  now  pretend  to  iap 
up  a  perpetual  enmity  to  the  Long-Knives,  you  may  before  long  condudo  a  ftste 
toith  them, — Father,  you  say  you  love  your  children,  the  Indians. — ji^  you  koK 
often  told  them,  and  indeed  it  is  your  interest  to  say  so  to  them,  that  you  wup/  hast 
them  at  your  service.  But,  father,  who  of  us  can  believe  that  you  axn  love  afeMJk 
of  a  different  color  from  your  own,  better  than  those  who  have  a  tMte  skm  me 
yourselves  7  Father,  pay  attention  to  what  I  am  going  to  say.  WhUe  you,fatkr, 
are  setting  me  [meanmg  the  Indians  in  generu]  on  your  enemy,  mudi  m  tte 
same  manner  as  a  hunter  sets  his  dog  on  the  game ;  while  7  am  in  the  act  ofruddng 
on  that  enemy  of  yours,  with  the  bloody  destructive  weapon  you  gave  ae,  i 
may,  perchance,  happen  to  look  back  to  the  place  from  whence  you  darted  me;  ssd 
what  shall  I  see  i  Perhaps  I  may  see  my  father  shaking  hands  with  the  Lsnt' 
Knives ;  yes,  with  these  very  people  he  now  calls  his  enemus.  I  may  then  see  ikw 
laugh  at  my  folly  for  having  obeyed  his  orders ;  and  yet  I  am  now  riddng  m  H^ 
at  his  command  !  Father,  keep  what  I  have  said  in  rtmembranee, — JVbw^  ^mr, 
here  is  what  has  been  done  toith  the  hatchet  you  gav^  me.  [With  these  woidfl  be 
handed  the  stick  to  the  commandant,  with  the  scalp  upon  it,  above  men- 
tioned.] I  have  done  with  the  hatchet  what  you  ordered  me  to  do,  and  fomU  ^ 
sharp.    JSTevertheless,  I  did  not  do  all  that  I  might  have  done,   ^o,  IdidnoL    Ji$ 


*  Another  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Latrobe,  Rambles,  ii.  118,  wbon  hti 
at  New  Fairfield  in  1832 :  "  a  venerable  "  man  "  watching  the  bed  of  his  d^-inr  daucbler.  i 
last  of  12  children."  ^-ib    — 6       » 

f  Heckewelder's  Biogapby  of  the  Delawares,  dec,  in  Philos.  Trans. 
X  Maehi^pte  PuschSs,  accordine  to  Heckewuder, 
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htarlfcdUd  wUhin  me,  I/tU  compaanonfor  your  enemy.  Innocence  [helpless 
women  and  children]  had  no  part  in  your  auamU ;  thertfore  I  distinguished — 1 
spamL  I  took  some  live  flesh,  which,  while  twos  bringing  to  you,  I  spud  omt  ^ 
your  large  canoes,  on  uMdi  I  put  it  for  you.  In  a  few  days  you  will  recover  tms 
nesli,  and  find  thai  the  skin  is  qf  tfi  same  color  with  your  own.  Father,  I  hope 
ym  will  not  destrmf  what  /  have  saved.  You,  father,  have  the  means  qfpreserv- 
tng  that  which  with  me  would  perish  for  want  The  warrior  is  poor,  and  his  cabin 
it  always  empty ;  but  your  house,  faJher,  is  always jfuU,^ 

AAcr  a  high  encomium  upon  tliis  speecli,  which  need  not  be  repeated,  Mr. 
Hecke welder  savs,  ^  It  is  but  justice  here  to  say,  tliat  Pipe  was  well  acquaint- 
ed witli  the  noble  and  generous  character  of  the  British  officer  to  whom  this 
speech  was  addressed.  He  is  still  living  in  his  own  country,  an  honor  to  the 
British  name.  He  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  in  employinff  the  In- 
dians to  fight  against  us ;  but  he  did  it  with  reluctance,  and  softened  as  much 
as  was  in  his  power  the  horrors  of  that  abominable  warfare.  He  esteemed 
Captaiu  Pipe,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  well  pleased  with  the  humane  con- 
duct of  this  Indian  cliief,  whose  sagacity  in  this  instance  is  no  less  deserving 
of  praise  than  his  elofjuencc.** 

The  name  of  Captain  Pipe  is  unfortunately  associated  with  the  history  of  the 
lamented  Colonel  tViUiam  Crawford,  who  perished  at  the  stake,  after  sufiering 
the  most  horrible  and  excruciatmg  tortures  possible  for  Indians  to  inflict  He 
was  particularly  obnoxious  to  tliem,  from  having  been  many  years  a  successftjl 
commander  a^inst  them.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  not  &r  from 
Upper  Sandu^y,  in  tlie  latter  end  of  May,  1782.  At  this  time  he  was  arrived 
toere,  at  tiie  head  of  a  liaud  of  about  500  volunteers,  who  were  attacked  and 
put  to  flight,  without  havinp^  acquitted  themselves  like  soldiers  in  any  degree : 
except,  indeed,  some  individual  instances.  At  least  a  hundred  were  killed 
and  takeu,  and  of  the  latter,  but  two  are  said  ever  to  have  escaped- 

Captain  Pipe,  if  not  the  principal,  was  probably  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of 
the  Indians  at  this  time.  When  the  rout  of  the  army  began,  instead  of  re- 
treating m  a  body,  tliey  fled  in  small  parties,  and  thus  fell  an  easy  prey  into 
the  hands  of  their  pursuers.  Colonel  Crauford  became  separated  from  the 
main  body  of  his  soldiers,  by  his  extreme  anxiety  for  his  son,  and  two  or  three 
other  relations,  whom  he  suspected  were  in  the  rear,  and  therefore  waited 
lor  them  an  unreasonable  time.  He  at  length  fled,  in  company  with  a  Dr. 
flight  and  two  others.  Unfortunately,  after  travelling  nearly  two  days,  they 
were,  with  several  otliers,  surprised  by  a  party  of  DeTawares,  and  conducted 
to  the  Old  Wyandot  Town.  Here  Captain  Pye,  with  his  own  hands,  painted 
Crawford  and  Knight  black  in  every  part  of  tlieir  bodies.  A  place  called 
the  New  Wyandot  Town  was  not  far  otL  To  this  place  they  were  now 
ordered,  and  Pipe  told  Crawford,  that  when  he  arrived  there,  his  head  sliould 
be  shaved ;  of  wiiicli,  it  seems,  he  did  not  understand  the  import  These  mis- 
erable men  were  accompanied  by  Pipe  and  another  noted  Delaware  chief, 
named  ffineenim.  Several  other  captives  had  been  sent  forward ;  and  in  the 
way,  as  Km^ht  and  Crawford  passed  along,  they  saw  four  of  the  inaiiffled 
bodies  of  tiieir  friends,  lying  upon  the  ground,  dead  and  scalped.  Nine  others 
bad  been  picked  up  at  the  same  time  the  two  just  named  were,  and  four  of 
these  were  those  murdered  in  tiie  way.  The  other  five  met  a  like  fate,  from 
the  hands  of  Indian  squaws  and  boys  at  the  destined  village.  Here  Crawfora 
and  Knight  saw  Simon  Girty,  of  whom  no  human  being  since,  we  apprehend, 
baa  spoken  or  >vritten  wituout  indignation.  He  is  represented  to  have  wit- 
nessed the  torture  of  Crawford  with  much  satisfaction! 

After  the  colonel  was  tied  to  the  fatal  post,  Captain  Pipe  addressed  the  assem- 
bled Indians  iu  uu  earnest  speech,  which  when  he  had  closed,  they  all  Joined  in 
n  hideous  yell,  and  fell  to  torturing  the  prisoner,  which  continued  for  about 
three  hours,  when  he  sunk  down  upon  his  face,  and  with  a  groan  expired. 

Dr.  Knight  was  reserved  for  the  same  fate,  and  was  present,  and  obliged  to 
bear  the  agonizing  ejaculations  of  his  friend,  and  at  last  to  see  him  expire, 
without  being  able  to  render  him  even  tlie  assbtance  of  a  consoling  word!— 
Indeed  tlie  thoughts  of  his  own  condition,  and  the  end  that  awaited  him, 
were  as  much,  nay,  more,  perhaps,  than  a  rational  mind  could  bear.  There 
seemed  no  possibuity  of  a  deliverance ;  but  it  came  in  an  imezpected  hoiu 
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He  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Sawanee  Towd,  and  for  this  purpose  was  intnitted 
to  a  young  warrior,  who  watched  him  incessantly.  Toe  distance  was  aboat 
40  miles ;  and,  during  their  march,  he  found  means  to  knock  down  his  driter 
and  make  ^od  his  escape.  He  was  31  days  in  the  wildomess' alone,  and  was 
nearly  famished  when  he  arrived  at  Fort  M'Intosh.  At  the  place  to  whieh 
he  was  destined  by  the  Indians,  Colonel  CrawfonPs  son,  son-in-law,  and  sev- 
eral others,  were  put  to  death  about  the  same  time. 

Wingenundy  Winganoond,  or  ffingaynoondy  had  an  interview  with  Colood 
CYauford  immediately  before  his  execution,  and  as  the  substaDce  of  wfait 

ried  between  the  victim  and  the  chief  has  been  presenred,  it  shall  here 
given,  not  merely  for  the  history  which  it  contains,  but  as  it  striking 
biings  to  view  the  manner  in  which  an  Indian  exercises  his  views  of  jusnee 
in  an  extraordinarv  case. 

This  chief  had  been  known  to  Crawford  some  time  before,  and  had  been 
on  terms  of  true  fKendship  with  him,  and  kindly  entertained  by  him  at  hu 
own  house ;  and  such  acts  of  kindness  all  red  men  remember  with  gratitudp. 
Jftngemmd  does  not  appear  to  have  been  present  when  the  first  preparatiooi 
were  made  for  burning  the  prisoner,  but  resided  not  iar  from  the  fiital  spot, and 
had  retired  to  his  cabin  that  he  might  not  see  the  sentence  of  his  nation  eie- 
cuted  upon  one  calling  him  his  friend ;  but  Vrawford  requested  that  be  migk 
be  sent  for,  cheering  his  almost  rayless  mind  with  the  faint  hope  that  be 
would  interpose  and  save  hinL  Accordingly,  fFingenund  soon  appeared  in 
the  presence  of  tlic  bound  aud  naked  white  man.  He  was  asked  hyCnuHiri  if 
he  knew  him,  who  said,  he  believed  he  did,  and  asked,  ^  Are  you  not  CSoIomI 
Crawford'}^  <*I  am,**  replied  the  colonel.  The  chief  discovered  much  ati- 
tation  and  embarrassment,  and  ejaculated — ^'^ So !-^Yes ! — ^Indeed!"  *fio 
you  not  recollect  the  friendship  that  always  existed  between  us,  and  that  we 
were  always  glad  to  se«each  other  ?**  said  Crawford,  ^  Yes,"  said  the  efaieC  **! 
remember  all  tliis,  and  that  we  have  often  drank  together,  and  that  yoa  have 
been  kind  to  me.**  ''Then  I  hope,"  added  Crawford,  '^the  same  fiieodship 
still  continues."  ^  It  would  of  course,"  said  fftngenund,  **•  were  you  where  you 
ought  to  be, and  not  here."  ^  And  why  not  here  ?"  said  the  colonel;  ''I  hops 
you  would  not  desert  a  friend  in  time  of  need.  Now  is  the  time  for  yon  to 
exert  yourself  in  my  behalf,  as  I  should  do  for  you,  were  you  in  my  phee.* 
**  Colonel  Crawford^  replied  ^Vingtnund,  ^  you  haye  placed  yourself  in  a  ot- 
uation  which  j^uts  it  out  of  my  iK>wer  and  tliat  of  others  of  your  friends  lo 
do  any  thing  lor  you."  "How  so,  Captain  ffm^envrndf^  said  the  cdoneL 
He  added,  "  By  joining  yourself  to  that  execrable  man,  Williamson  and  Ui 
uarty.  The  man  who  but  the  other  day  murdered  such  a  number  of  the 
Moravian  Indians,  knowing  them  to  be  friends ;  knowing  that  he  ran  no  nk 
in  murdering  a  people  who  would  not  fight,  and  whose  only  businesa  nai 
praying."  "  But  I  assure  you,  Wingenund^  said  Crawford, « that  had  I  been  wilh 
him  at  the  time,  this  would  not  have  happened.  Not  I  alone,  but  all  your 
friends  and  all  good  men,  wherever  they  are,  reprobate  acts  of  tbb  kind." 
"  That  ma^  be,"  said  Wxngenund,  "  yet  these  friends,  these  good  men  did  not 
prevent  hnn  from  going  out  again,  to  kill  the  remainder  of  those  inofiensiff, 
yet  foolish  Moravian  Indians !  I  say  foolish,  because  they  believed  the  vrhha 
in  preference  to  us.  We  had  often  told  them  that  they  would  be  one  day  so 
treated  by  those  people  who  called  themselves  their  friends !  We  told  them 
that  there  was  no  faith  to  be  placed  in  what  the  white  meu  said ;  that  their 
lair  promises  were  only  intended  to  allure  us,  that  they  might  the  more  easihr 
kill  us,  as  they  have  done  many  Indians  before  tliey  killed  these  Moravians.^ 
**I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  thus,"  said  Crawford:  **  as  to  WtUioMsoiCspm 
out  again,  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  determined  on  it,  1  went  out  with 
him,  to  prevent  him  from  committing  fresh  murdere."  ^  Tliis,"  said  Wtm- 
nund,  "  the  Indians  would  not  believe,  were  even  I  to  tell  tliem  so."  Cnnmn 
then  asked,  "And  why  would  they  not  believe  it ?  " Because," replied  Wuk- 
mtnund,  "it  would  have  been  out  of  your  power  to  prevent  his  doing  wbtf 
ne  pleased."  "Out  of  my  power  ?"  exclaimed  the  colonel,  and  asked,  "Hws 
any  Moravian  Indians  been  killed  or  hurt  since  we  came  out.^"  "None^* 
answered  the  chief;  "  but  you  went  first  to  their  town,  and  finding  it  emrtf 
and  deserted,  you  turned  on  tlie  path  towards  us.    If  you  had  been  in  ssawi 
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€f  warrion  only,  you  would  uot  have  gone  thither.  Our  spies  watched  yoa 
cloaely*  They  saw  you  while  you  were  embodying  yourselves  on  the  other  Btdei 
of  the  Ohio.  They  saw  you  cross  that  river— 4hey  saw  where  you  encamped^ 
at  nisht — they  saw  you  turn  off  from  the  path  to  the  deserted  Moravian  town-* 
tiiey  Knew  you  were  going  out  of  your  way — ^your  steps  were  constantly  watchr 
ed,  and  you  were  sufiered  quietly  to  proceed  until  you  reached  the  spot 
where  you  were  attacked." 

Cnuoford,  doubtless,  with  this  sentence,  ended  his  last  rays  ofliope.  He  asked, 
with  faint  emotion^  *<  What  do  the^  intend  to  do  with  nie?**  when  fFxngemma 
frankly  replied,  **  I  tell  you  with  gne£  As  ff^ianuon,  with  his  whole  cowardly 
host,  ran  off  in  the  night  at  tlie  whistling  of  our  warriors'  balls,  being  satisfied 
that  now  he  had  no  Moravians  to  deal  with,  but  men  who  could  fight,  and  with 
such  ho  did  not  wish  to  have  any  tiling  to  do — ^I  say,  as  he  esca()ed,  and  they 
have  taken  you,  they  will  take  revenge  on  you  in  his  stead."  **  And  is  there 
no  possibility  of  preventing  this  ?  "  said  Cnuqford — **^  Can  you  devise  no  way. 
Co  ^t  me  off?  You  shall,  my  friend,  be  well  rewarded  if  you  ure  instrumen- 
tal m  saving  my  life."  ^Had  fFUUamton  been  taken  with  you,"  answered  die 
chief^  *^  I  and  some  friends,  by  making  use  of  what  you  have  told  me,  might 
perhaps,  liave  succeeded  in  saving  you,  but  as  the  matter  now  stands,  no  man 
would  dare  to  interfere  in  vour  behalf.  The  king  of  England  himself  were  he 
to  come  to  this  spot,  with  all  his  wealth  and  treasure,  could  not  effect  this  pur- 
pose. The  blood  of  the  innocent  Moravians,  more  than  half  of  them  women 
and  children,  cruelly  and  wantonly  murdered,  calls  aloud  for  revenge.  The  rela- 
tlveaof  the  slain,  who  are  among  us,  ciy  out  and  stand  ready  for  revenge.  The 
nation  to  which  they  belonged  will  have  revenge.  The  Shav^anese,  our  grand* 
ehildreo,  have  asked  for  your  fellow  prisoner ;  on  him  they  will  take  revenge. 
All  the  nations  connected  witli  us  cry  out,  revenge !  revenge !  The  Moravians 
wliQui  you  went  te  destroy,  having  fled,  insteiul  of  avenging  their  brethreii. 
the  offence  is  become  national,  and  the  nation  itself  is  bound  to  take  revtnge.1 " 
^My  &te  then  is  fixed,"  said  the  wretched  man,  ^and  I  must  prepare  to 
meet  death  in  its  worst  form."  ^'Yes,  colonel,"  said  the  chief;  ''I  am 
mty  for  it,  but  caunot  do  any  thing  for  you.  Had  you  attendecl  to  the  Indian 
ptinciple,  that  as  good  and  evil  cannot  owell  together  in  the  same  heart,  so  a. 
good  man  ought  not  to  go  into  evil  company,  you  would  not  be  in  this  lament- 
able situatiou.  You  see,  now,  when  it  is  too  late,  after  fViUianuon  has  deserted 
yoOf  what  a  bad  man  be  must  bo !  Nothine  now  remains  for  you  but  to  meet 
jour  fitte  like  a  brave  man.  Farewell,  Colonel  Crmoford!  they  are  coming 
1  will  retire  to  a  solitary  spot." 

Accordingly  a  host  of  executioners  were  immediately  upon  him,  and  ho 
^ed  by  their  cruel  hands,  as  we  have  already  written.  It  is  suid  tliat  Winffe" 
mmnd  shed  tears  at  parting  with  his  friend,  and  that  ever  afler,  when  the  cir- 
cumstance was  mentioned,  he  seemed  very  sensibly  affected.* 

Colonel  CrawfonTs  son  was  compelled  to  vntness  this  cruel  death  of  his 
fttlier,  and  suffered  the  same  fate  immediately  afler.f 

The  ejEpedition  of  Colonel  Cratqfnrd  was  not  so  laudably  undertaken  as 
OMny  others,  in  as  fiur  as  it  was  directed  a^ost  the  Moravian  towns  upon  the 
M uskin^ni,  where  manyy  who  composed  it,  were  determined  that  the  Chris- 
tisn  Indians,  which  they  there  expected  to  find,  should  glut  their  vengeance 
tf  their  blood,  as  those  at  Gnadeuhuetten  had  done  but  a  short  time  Mfore4 

CHIKATOMMO.  In  1790,  this  chief  succeeded  in  capturing  many  boats 
upon  the  Ohio  River,  killing  many  of  those  in  them,  and  taking  and  destroy- 
kom  a  vast  amount  of  property.  Among  the  boats  which*  fell  mto  the  hands 
ctOkikaiommo  was  one  in  which  was  a  Mr.  ChaHes  Johndon  of  Botetourt 
eeunly,  Virginia,  and  several  others,  and  from  whose  narrative  we  derive  much 
ef  this  information — a  book  replete  vrith  instruction,  and  one  of  the  most 
nahisMe  in  its  kind.$    As  this  company  were  descending  the  Ohio,  in  an  tm- 

•  HtekewtUkrt  Indieo  Nations,  281  to  284.  f  Columbian  Majraxine  for  1787,  p.  MB. 

t  Our  chief  authority  for  these  events  is  the  valuable  Chronicles  by  Mr.  WWurt,belSx% 
tmmnd  to. 

4  The  anthor  appears  to  have  been  orompted  to  its  publication  by  the  misinteqiralatioB 
sfsis  ofal  conunumcations  by  the  IhJU  ae  Lianeourt ;  whom,  by  the  way,  we  do  not  find  t» 
so  materiaHy,  in  his  account,  from  the  author  as  one  inignt  appreMsd  from  hit  stals- 
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wieldy  flat-bottoniod  boat,  in  which  wrrc  a  number  of  horses  and  eoonilen- 
ole  merchandise*,  two  white  men  apfieared  upon  the  shore,  and  called  to  theis^ 
af^ting  great  distress,  and  begged  to  be  taken  on  board.  Before  these  tus 
whites  snowed  themselves,  however,  a  smoke  was  seen  above  the  trees^and 
for  some  time  held  them  in  doubt  on  which  side  of  the  river  it  was.  TImj 
wished  to  ascertain  this  facL  as  thereby  they  might  keep  close  in  upon  Im 
opposite  shore,  and  so  escape  mischief  in  the  event  or  an  ambushment  of 
Indians.  They  were  thus  wary,  as  the  Indians  were  constantly  doing  mil- 
chief  upon  the  rivers,  and  had  but  a  short  time  before  destroyed  a  settKDMBt 
at  a  place  called  Kennedy's  Bottom,  in  Kentucky. 

It  was  before  sunrise  on  the  20  March,  that  the  two  white  men  before  mea- 
tioned  hailed  the  boat,  which  was  safely  out  of  the  reach  of  fire-annsy  having' 
discovered  the  smoke  to  be  upon  the  N.  W.  shore,  and  therefore  they  kc^ 
upon  the  S.  W.  These  white  men,  the  more  efibctually  to  decoy  the  ImA 
crew,  said  they  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians  at  Kennedy's  Bot- 
tom, and  had  just  escaped  from  them,  and  unless  they  would  take  them  od 
boaid  they  must  perish  from  hunger  and  cold.  The  truth  was,  one  or  boik 
of  them  were  abandoned  wretches,  who  had  leagued  with  a  band  of  depreda- 
tors under  CfdkatommOf  and  thus  were  the  means  of  destroying  many  iooo- 
cent  lives  in  the  most  atrocious  manner.  When  hailed  by  them,  as  we  hm 
just  said,  some  in  the  boat  were  for  listening  to  them,  and  some  agaiiui  k. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  boat  floated  last  down  the  current,  and  left  thoee  m 
shore  considerably  in  the  rear,  although  they  exerted  themselves  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  boat  Those  who  were  against  taking  them  on  board  bad  tM 
objections  well  grounded ;  for  when  these  men  were  asked  the  occaswn  ef 
the  smoke  uoon  their  side  of  the  river,  thev  denied  that  there  had  been  ai^, 
or  said  they  Knew  of  no  such  thing ;  and  this  was  urged  as  a  sufficient  remam 
why  they  snould  reject  the  other  part  of  their  story.  Still,  as  the  boat  dkled 
down,  those  on  board  debated  the  subject,  and  at  length  conclude^  uil  if 
there  were  Indians  where  they  first  saw  the  men,  they  must  then  be  ftr  im 
the  riven  as  it  was  thought  impossible  that  they  could  have  got  thnNn 
the  woods  so  fast  as  they  nad  floated  down ;  and  one  of  the  compaay,  a  tti^ 
Flinn,  whose  kindness  of  heart  brought  upon  them  this  calamity,  prapoaed 
hazarding  his  own  person  on  shore,  without  in  the  least  endangering  lbs 
rest  His  plan  was  as  follows :  that  whereas  they  must  be  now  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  Indians,  they  should  haul  in,  and  liarely  touch  upon  the  shon^ 
and  he  would  jump  out,' and  the  boat  should  at  the  same  time  haul  off;  is 
that  if  Indians  should  be  coming,  the  boat  would  have  time  to  get  off  ai^B^ 
and  as  to  himself,  he  could  well  outnui  them,  and  would  get  on  board  the 
boat  again  at  a  certain  point  below.  And  thus  was  the  humane  plan  kid  ef 
relieving  supposed  distress,  the  sad  recompense  of  which  we  now  proceed  to 
relate. 

One  circumstance  had  not  been  taken  into  account  by  this  devoted  com 
pany.  The  current  being  rapid,  it  took  them  much  longer  than  they  had 
anticipated  to  gain  the  shore ;  and  this  eave  some  of  the  most  swifWboted  of 
Chikatommo's  party  time  to  arrive  at  me  point  at  the  same  time  with  tbea. 
Havinff  arrivea  close  to  the  shore,  Mr.  F^inn  had  but  barely  cleared  bimaelf 
from  the  boat,  when  a  large  number  of  Indians,  painted  in  tlie  most  fiigfadkl 
manner,  came  rushing  upon  them.    Some  of  tne  boat^  crew  seized  their 

Sms,  and  determined  to  resist,  while  the  others  used  every  means  to  get 
eir  boat  from  the  shore ;  but  every  thinff  seemed  to  conspire  agiunst  tbeoL 
Their  boat  became  entangled  in  the  branches  of  a  large  tree,  and  the  whole 
body  of  Indians,  having  arrived,  being  54  in  number,  gave  a  horriUe  yeO, 
and  poured  in  their  whole  fire  upon  the  boat  From  the  protection  aflonkd 
by  the  side  of  the  boat,  one  only  was  killed,  DoUy  Flemingy  and  Mr.  SMf 
wounded.  All  resistance  was  vain,  and  the  others  lay  down  upon  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat,  to  prevent  being  immediately  killed.  The  Indians  kept  up 
their  fire  until  all  the  horses  were  shot  down,  which  added  much  to  the 


ment  The  chief  diisa^rreement  appears  in  such  minor  points  as  the  spellinr  of  names:  ikm, 
in  naming  the  persons  captivated,  for  Skyles  bo  writes  8ktt^ ;  for  Doliv  Fleming,  Mjf 
Flamming;  for  Flinn,  Phiyn,  &c. 
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horror  of  the  rituation  of  those  upon  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  as  they  were 
in  great  danger  of  being  trampled  to  deatli  by  them  before  they  fell,  and 
afterwards  fW>ra  their  strivingH.  When  this  was  finished,  the  firing  ceased, 
and  Mr.  May  stood  up,  and  held  up  a  white  cap  in  token  of  surrender ;  but 
he  fell  in  a  moment  after,  with  a  bull  shot  through  his  head.  Several  of  the- 
Indians  now  swam  to  the  l)oat,  and  were  helped  into  it  by  those  within. 
Having  now  got  possession  of  it,  they  seemed  well  pleased,  and  offered  no 
fluther  violence.  All  things  were  now  taken  on  shore,  and  an  immense  fire 
kindled ;  the  dead  were  scalped,  and  tlirown  into  the  river,  and  tlie  captives 
divested  of  most  of  their  clothes.  Ah  several  Indians  were  gathered  around 
Mr.  Johnston  when  he  was  sti  ipped,  one,  obser\'ing  that  he  had  on  a  kind 
of  red  vest,  approached  and  siud  to  him  in  English,  ^  Oh !  you  cappatin  ?  " 
He  said,  ^'Ab.''  Then  the  Indian  pointed  to  his  own  breast,  and  said,  **3fe 
eappaiin — all  dut  my  sogers.^  This  was  Chickatammo,  An  Indian,  named 
2im  Lewis,  discovered  much  humanity  to  Mr.  Joknstony  in  that  he  covered 
him  with  his  own  blanket  after  he  had  lost  his  clothes. 

Being  all  stationed  about  the  fire,  ChicktUommo  was  at  one  end  of  it,  (it 
being  about  50  feet  in  length,)  who,  rising  up,  made  a  speech  to  the  multi- 
tude. An  old  Shawauee  chief,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  made  the 
first  speech,  at  the  end  of  which  Chickalommo  conducted  Johnston  to  another 
Sbawanee  chief,  whose  name  was  Mes-shatiMi^  to  whom  he  was  given  or 
aaaigned,  and  informed  that  he  was  his  friend.    At  the  end  of  Ckiekatommo^s 


•fieecli,  another  prisoner  was  disposed  of  The  same  ceremony  was  repeated 
with  the  tliird  and  last  Johnstouj  SkyUsj  and  Minn  went  to  the  Shawanese, 
**^  ^^Sfiy  /Yemttig*  to  the  Cherokees.  This  band  of  robbers  appears  to  have 
been  mi^  up  of  adventurers  firom  the  tribes  just  mentioned,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  Delawares.  The  latter  had  none  of  the  prisoners,  as  they  did 
not  wish  to  be  known  in  the  business,  thinking  it  might  involve  their  nation 
fai  a  war  with  the  United  States. 

The  two  white  men  who  had  decoyed  the  boat  into  the  Indians'  hands 
were  still  with  them,  and  the  next  day  all  the  captives  were  ordered  to  take 
m  position  upon  the  edge  of  the  river,  to  decoy  the  first  that  should  be  passing. 
A  boat  soon  appeared,  and,  repugnant  as  such  an  employment  was  to  the 
ftelings  of  these  captives^et  they  were  obliged  thus  to  do,  or  sufifer  a  horri- 
ble death.  Divint  and  Thomas  were  the  names  of  the  two  whites  so  often 
mentioned:  the  former  was  the  voluntary  agent,  and,  as  Mr.  Johnston 
expresses  it,  the  one  who  ^  alone  had  devised  and  carried  into  efifect  their 
destruction ; "  and,  *^  ingenious  in  wicked  stratagems,  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
cratified  to  aid  ttie  savages  in  their  views,  and  to  feel  no  scruples  in  suggest- 
ing means  for  tlieir  accomplishment  He  fabricated  a  tale,  that  we  were 
paaaengers  down  the  Ohio,  whose  boat  had  siiftered  so  ffreat  an  injury  that 
we  were  unable  to  proceed  until  it  was  repaired ;  but  mat  for  want  of  an 
axe,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  do  the  necessary  work.  These  unsuspecting 
cenoe-men  turned  towards  us ;  but  the  current  bore  them  down  so  fiur  below 
Ui  as  to  preclude  all  chance  of  my  putting  ttiem  on  their  guard.  [Mr.  Johns- 
itm  having  intended  by  some  sign  to  have  given  them  warning  of  what 
awaited  them.]  The  Indians,  as  mey  had  acted  in  our  case,  ran  down  the 
liver  at  such  a  distance  from  it,  and  under  cover  of  the  woods,  that  they 
were  not  discovered  until  the  canoe  was  close  to  the  shore,  when  they  fired 
faito  it,  and  shot  every  one  on  board.  As  tliey  tumbled  into  the  water,  their 
little  bark  was  overset  Two,  who  were  not  yet  dead,  kept  themselves  afloat, 
bnt  were  so  severely  wounded  that  they  coiud  not  swim  off.  The  Indians 
leraed  into  the  river,  and  after  dngsiue  them  to  the  shore,  despatched  them 
wiCn  the  tomahawk.  The  bodies  ofthe  tour  who  were  killed  were  also  brought 
to  knd,  and  the  whole  six  were  scalped.  All  were  then  thrown  into  me 
river.  Nothing  I  could  then  learn,  or  which  has  since  come  to  my  knowl- 
edae,  has  emibfed  me  to  understand  who  these  unfortunate  su^rers  were.* 
After  various  successes  and  encounters  upon  the  river,  Ckickatommo  left  it, 
and  met  a  number  of  his'company  at  an  encampment  about  five  miles  fix>m 
fa.  Here  he  left  the  rest,  taking  with  him  a  select  number  and  some  of  the 
CSierokees,  with  Miss  Fleming ;  and  the  company  with  whom  Johndon 
lemained  did  not  join  bim  again  for  many  days.    Afte^  mueh  delay  and 
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interestizig  incident,  they  reached  the  Indian  town  of  Upper 
Here  they  squandered  ail  their  rich  booty  for  yrhiakeyv  md,  as  luosl,  lioM 
in  drunkenness  for  several  days.  Chiduiommo  at  this  time  showed  hiiaaatf 
werv  savage  to  the  prisoners,  and  bad  he  not  been  prevented  by  the  humiat 
and  benevolent  MtsshawOy^  would  have  killed  some  of  them.  The  unlbitii- 
nate  ScyUa  had  some  time  before  left  them,  and  gone  in  an  unknown  direetHs 
with  his  cruel  master. 

A  French  trader  at  Sandusky,  a  Mr.  Duchouquetf  had  used  endesvon  tt 
ransom  Jahnslon ;  but  his  master  for  some  time  would  hear  nothing  of  JL 
At  length,  having  dissipated  all  his  booty,  and  ashamed  to  return  home  m  sadi 
a  state,  he  concluded  to  sell  JohngUm  for  the  most  he  could  get ;  and  accord- 
ingly  GOO  silver  broaches  were  paid  him,  equal  is  value  to  100  doUan^  ths 
amount  aj;reed  upon.  Ckickahmmo  and  his  party  then  took  up  their  muck 
for  Detroit  Not  long  after  this,  Mr.  Johmton  returned  home  of  way  of  tktt 
place.  Before  he  left  Sandusky,  he  was  informed  of  the  burning  of  the  Ul- 
mted  Ftinn :  he  suffered  at  the  stake  at  the  Miami  viUsge,  and  was  eates  bj 
his  torturers.  The  Indian  who  brought  the  news  to  Suidusky,  said  thai  be 
himself  had  feasted  upon  him. 

JSSng-ctxine,  a  Wvandot  chief,  appears  conspicuous  in  this  narratife,  and 
illustrates  a  valuable  trait  of  character  in  Inoian  life.  When  Mr.  DmHum 
qud  and  JohntUm  had  arrived  at  Lower  Sandusky,  in  their  way  to  Deinii; 
the  town  was  filled  with  alarm,  and  they  soon  learned  the  occasion  to  be 
fi^m  the  arrival  of  some  Cherokees  in  the  neighborhood,  widi  a  fiBmale  tap^ 
tive.  The  traders  in  the  place  immediately  went  to  their  camp,  where  tfaiy 
found  Peggy  Iteming,  who  some  time  before  had  been  separated  finom  Mntim 
and  the  ouier  captives.  Amone  those  who  went  to  see  her,  was  a  whiia 
man  by  the  name  of  WhiUdur^  who,  having  been  carried  into  captivity  is  bis 
youth,  had  grown  up  in  all  the  Indian  hunts,  and  being  a  man  of  cosadef 
able  physical  powers  and  enterprise,  had  become  a  (^ief  among  the  WyasdoMif 
He  had  been  upon  the  frontiers*  with  the  Indians  upon  trading  eiqiediiian^ 
and  had  lodjged  at  times  in  Pittsbin-g  in  the  tavern '  or  Mias  Flamia^B  fttbsr. 
She  immediately  knew  him,  and  besought  him,  in  the  most  afiectii^  magtm^ 
to  deliver  her  from  bondage.  He  went  immediately  to  JSng^-ersnc^  sad  fidd 
him  that  the  woman  with  the  Cherokees  was  his  nster,  |  and  bagged  him  is 
use  means  for  her  relief.  Shig^Tane  went  without  loes  of  time,  and  oiged 
the  Cherokees  to  restore  her  to  her  brother.  They  were  enraged  at  ths 
request,  and  there  was  danger  of  their  murdering  her  lest  she  shoald  bs 
taken  from  them.  He  next  tried  to  purchase  her;  but  his  benevolent  oihs 
were  indignantly  refbsed,  and  their  rage  was  still  increased.  Resolved  is 
rescue  her  out  of  their  hands,  SAng-cmnt  repaired  to  their  camp  early  the 
nez^vnoming,  accompanied  with  8  or  10  young  warriors.  They  ibnnd  tba 
Cherokees  asleep,  but  the  captive-— it  is  shocking  to  humanity  to  relate — ^waf 
without  the  least  attire !  extended  and  lashed  to  the  stake  1 — ready  to  fc| 
burned ! — ^her  body  painted  all  over  with  black.  King-enmt  silendy  cut  the 
thongs  with  which  she  was  bound,  then  awakened  the  murderers,  and  threw 
down  upon  the  ground  the  price  of  a  captive  in  silver  broaches,  (whkfa  are 
current  money  among  them,)  and  departed.  She  was  soon  after  sent  ibnfiid 
for  her  home,  disguised  in  the  attire  of  a  squaw.  The  Cherokees  prowled 
about  seeking  vengeance  upon  some  white  person  for  a  few  daya,  and  then 
disappeared. 

The  reader  may  wish  to  know  what  became  of  ^SMea :  bo  wss  takes  ts 
a  place  upon  the  Miami  River,  where  he  was  doomeii  to  be  burnt,  but  suidi 
his  escape  the  night  previons  to  the  day  on  whfcb  he  was  to  have      ^     ' 


Afler  enduring  the  most  painful  fatigues  and  hunger,  from  wandering  akiaa 
in  the  wilderness,  he  met  with  some  traders  who  conyeyed  him  to  I)eirBl^ 
and  from  thence  home  to  Virginia. 
The  sequel  of  the  life  of  the  old  hard-hearted  Chiektdamm^  m  m  IbUons 

■  111. 

*  Mr.  Johuton,  througlioat  bis  narrative,  gnves  him  an  excellent  charaeter.    He  wat 
aA^r  the  war  of  181S  befaii,  and  was  one  of  tbe  followers  of  Teeumseh, 
f  Huront  and  Wyanactt  are  s\*nonyinoi]S  terms  with  most  writers, 
t  If  ever  good  eame  out  of  evil,  fre  tbeoM  expeet  if  ia  a  caie  Mkstfaii. 
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For  four  years  succeeding  the  evcuu  alwve  related,  lie  fbllowod  his  depreda- 
ting career,  and  was  concerned  in  opposing  the  war  parties  of  Americans 
until  the  time  of  CSeneral  Wayru's  famous  expedition.  As  that  veteran  was 
advancing  into  the  western  re«rion,  Chickalommo  met  an  advance  party  of  his 
army  at  Uic  head  of  a  baud  oi  his  desperate  warriors,  wlio  were  sent  forward 
as  the  Indian  forlorn  hope.  A  sharp  skirmish  followed,  and  Chichaiommi^ 
was  slain.  This  was  the  action  near  Fort  Defiance.  EAng-anmt  w«is  also  in 
arms  to  oppose  General  fVame;  but  in  the  last  war  against  England,  he 
fought  for  the  Americans,  ana  is  supposed  to  have  died  three  or  four  years 
afler  its  close.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  ffayn^s  famous  treaty  at  Fort 
Greenville,  and  several  others. 

We  now  pass  to  a  chief  by  far  more  prominent  in  Indian  history  than 
many  who  have  received  mucli  greater  notice  from  historians.  This  was 
MISHIKINAKWA,  (a  name  by  no  means  settled  in  orthography,)  which,  inter- 
preted, is  suid  to  mean  tlie  LitiU'turtle,  To  the  different  treaties  bearing  his 
name,  we  find  these  spellings:  Meahekunnorhquoh,  Greenville,  3  Aug.  1795; 
Meshtkunnoghquoh,  Fort  Wayne,  7  June,  1^3 ;  MaahekanahqucJiy  Vincennes. 
21  August,  1805;  Me3htkenoghqua,  Fort  Wayne,  30  September,  1809;  aod 
were  we  disposed  to  look  into  the  various  authors  who  nave  used  the  name, 
we  might  nearly  finish  out  our  paffe  with  its  variations. 

LiTTLE-TURTLX  wss  chicf  of  Uio  Mismis,  and  the  scenes  of  his  warlike 
achievements  were  upon  the  country  of  his  birth.  He  had,  in  conjunction 
with  the  tribes  of  that  region,  successfully  fou^t  tlie  armies  of  Manner  and 
<SS^  Clair ;  and  in  the  fight  with  the  latter,  he  is  said  to  have  had  the  chief 
command ;  hence  a  detailed  account  of  tliat  af&ir  belongs  to  his  lifo. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Americans  inveighed  loudly  against  the  English 
of  Canada,  in  most  instances,  charging  them  witli  all  tiie  guilt  of  the  enormi- 
ties committed  on  their  frontiers  by  the  Indians.  It  is  equally  well  known, 
at  this  day,  by  every  judicious  in<][uirer,  tliat  they  were  not  so  blamable  as 
the  Americans  reported,  nor  so  mnocent  as  themselves  and  friends,  even 
long  af\er,  pretended.  That  the  British  government  encouraged  depredations 
upon  the  frontiers  in  times  of  peace,  should  not  too  easily  be  received  for 
truth ;  still,  there  is  reason  to  oelieve  that  some  who  held  inferior  ofilces 
under  it,  were  secret  abettors  of  barbarities.  In  the  attack  upon  General  <S1 
CUm^s  army,  now  about  to  be  related,  there  was  much  cause  of  suspicion 
against  the  Canadians,  as  it  was  known  that  many  of  them  even  exceeded 
in  that  bloody  afibir  the  Indians  tliemselves.  Mr.  fVdd,  the  intelligent 
traveller,  says,*  ^  A  great  many  young  Canadians,  and  in  particidar  many  that 
were  born  of  Indian  women,  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Indians  in  this  action ; 
a  circumstance  which  confirmed  tiie  people  of  the  States  in  the  opinion  they 
had  previously  formed,  that  the  Indians  were  encouraffed  and  abetted  in 
their  attacks  upon  them  by  the  British.  I  can  saf*ely  afium,  however,  from 
having  conversed  with  many  of  these  young  men  who  fought  against  £1 
CZcnr,  tliat  it  was  with  the  utmost  secracy  tliey  lefl  their  homes  to  join  the 
Indians,  fearful  lest  the  government  should  censure  their  conduct** 

The  western  Indians  were  only  imbuldened  by  the  battles  between  them 
and  detachments  of  General  Harmer'8  army,  in  1790,  and,  under  such  a  lead- 
er as  MakUiinakwa,  entertained  sanguine  hopes  of  bringing  the  Americans  to 
their  own  terms.  One  murder  followed  another,  in  rapid  succession,  attend- 
ed by  all  the  horrors  pecidiar  to  their  warfare,  which  caused  President 
WaMngton  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  recommending  Congress  to 
adopt  prompt  and  efficient  mei^ures  for  checking  those  calamities ;  and  2000 
men  were  immediately  raised  and  put  under  the  command  of  General  SL 
GIfNr,  then  governor  of  the  North- Western  Territory.  He  received  his  OJ^ 
IKrintment  the  4th  of  March,  1791,  and  proceeded  to  Fort  Washingtoru  by 
way  of  Kentucky,  with  all  possible  despatch,  where  he  arrived  15  May«t 
There  was  much  time  lost  in  getting  the  troops  imbodied  at  this  place ;  Gen** 
eral  SuUer,  with  tiie  residue,  not  arriving  until  the  middle  of  Septeinber. 
There  were  various  circumstances  to  account  fbr  the  delays^  which  it  i« 
to  recount  here. 
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Colouel  Darht  proceeded  immediately  on  his  arrival,  which  was  about  the 
end  of  August,  and  built  Fort  Hamilton,  on  the  Miami,  in  the  country  of 
LUUe-tvrtU ;  and  soon  after  Fort  Jefferson  was  built,  forty  miles  farther  on- 
ward. These  two  forts  beinjr  lefl  manned,  about  the  end  of  October  tbe 
army  advanced,  being  about  SOOO  strong,  mihtia  included,  whose  numbeii 
were  not  inconsiderable,  as  will  appear  by  the  miserable  manner  in  which 
they  not  only  confused  themselves,  but  the  regular  soldiers  also. 

General  St.  Clair  had  advanced  but  about  six  miles  in  front  of  Fort  Jeffiv- 
son,  when  60  of  his  militia,  from  pretended  disaffection,  commenced  a  retreat; 
and  it  was  discovered  that  the  evil  had  spread  considerably  among  the  reit 
of  the  army.  Being  fearful  they  would  seize  upon  the  convoy  of  provisions, 
the  general  ordered  Colonel  HanUranik  to  pursue  them  with  bis  regiment,  and 
force  them  to  return.  The  army  now  consisted  of  but  1400  efiective  men, 
imd  this  was  the  number  attacked  by  LUUe-turUe  and  his  warriors,  15  miles 
from  the  Miami  villages. 

Colonel  BuUer  commanded  the  right  wing,  and  Colonel  Iktrht  the  left 
The  militia  wereposted  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance,  and  were  encamped 
in  two  lines.  They  had  not  finished  securing  their  baggage,  when  tbe^ 
were  attacked  in  their  camp.  It  was  their  intention  to  have  marched  imme- 
diately to  the  destruction  of  the  Miami  villages.  Of  this  their  movements 
apprized  the  Indians,  who  acted  with  great  wisdom  and  firmness.  Tbej 
fell  upon  the  militia  before  sunrise,  4  November,  who  at  once  fled  into  tbe  main 
camp,  in  the  most  disorderly  and  tumultuous  manner :  many  of  them,  having 
thrown  away  their  guns,  were  piu'sued  and  slaughtered.  At  the  main  camp 
the  fight  was  sustained  some  time,  by  the  ^reat  exertions  of  the  officers,  bat 
with  great  inequality ;  the  Indians  under  lAtUe-iwHe  amounting  to  about  1500 
warriors.  Colonels  Darke  and  Bviler^  and  Major  dark,  made  several  sac- 
cessful  charges,  which  enabled  them  to  save  some  of  their  numben  I7 
checking  the  enemy  while  flight  was  more  practicable. 

Of  the  Americans,  593  were  killed  and  missing,  beside  tiUrfy-e^Uofficera; 
and  242  soldiers  and  twenty-one  ofllcers  were  wounded,  many  of  whom  died. 
Colonel  BuUer  was  amonff  the  slain.  The  account  of  his  rail  is  shocking. 
He  was  severely  wounded,  and  left  on  the  ground.  The  well-known  aM 
in&mous  Simon  Girty  came  up  to  him,  and  observed  him  writhing  under 
severe  pain  from  his  wounds.  Girty  knew  and  spoke  to  him.  Knowing  that 
he  could  not  live,  the  colonel  begged  of  Girty  to  put  an  end  to  his  misery. 
This  he  reflised  to  do,  but  turned  to  an  Indian,  whom  he  told  that  the  officer 
was  the  commander  of  the  army ;  upon  which  he  drove  his  tomahawk  into 
his  head.  A  number  of  others  then  came  around,  and  after  taking  off  his 
scalp,  they  took  out  his  heart,  and  cut  it  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  were 
tribes  in  the  action,  and  divided  it  among  them.  All  manner  of  brutal  acts 
were  committed  on  th^  bodies  of  the  slain.  It  need  not  be  mentioned  for  tbe 
information  of  the  observer  of  Indian  afiairs,  that  land  was  the  main  cause 
of  this  as  well  as  most  other  wars  between  the  Indians  and  whites;  and 
hence  it  was  very  easy  to  account  for  the  Indians  filling  the  mouths  of  tbe 
slain  with  earth  after  this  battle.  It  was  actually  the  case,  as  reported  by 
tliose  who  shortly  after  visited  the  scene  of  action  and  buried  the  dead. 

Oeneral  iSlf.  Clair  was  called  to  an  account  for  the  disastrous  issue  of  this 
campaign,  and  was  honorably  acquitted.  He  published  a  narrative  in  vindi- 
cation of  his  conduct,  which,  at  this  day,  few  will  think  it  required.  What 
he  says  of  his  retreat  we  will  give  in  his  own  words.*  **  The  retreat  was,  von 
may  be  sure,  a  precipitate  one ;  it  was  in  fact  ^  flight  The  camp  and  the 
artillery  were  abandoned ;  but  that  was  unavoidable,  for  not  a  horse  was  left 
alive  to  have  drawn  it  ofi^  had  it  otherwise  been  practicable.  But  tbe  roost 
disgraceful  part  of  the  business  is,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  men  threw 
away  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  even  after  the  pursuit,  which  continued 
about  four  miles,  had  ceased.  I  found  the  road  strewed  with  them  for  mai^ 
miles,  but  was  not  able  to  remedy  it ;  for,  having  had  all  my  horses  killeo, 
and  being  moimted  upon  one  that  could  not  be  pricked  out  of  a  walk,  I 
could  not  get  forward  myself  and  the  orders  I  sent  forward,  either  to  hak 

*  Petm,  OazetUf  of  that  year. 
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the  front,  or  prevent  the  men  from  parting  with  their  arms,  were  unattend- 
ed to." 

The  nMiiiiaut  of  the  army  arrived  at  Fort  Jefierson  the  same  day,  just 
before  sunset,  the  place  from  which  they  fled  being  29  miles  distant  Gene- 
ral SL  Clair  did  every  thing  that  a  brave  general  could  do.  He  exposed  him- 
self to  every  danger,  having,  during  the  action,  eidit  bullets  shot  tnrough  his 
clothes.  In  no  attack  related  in  our  record:;,  did  tne  Indians  discover  greater 
bravery  and  determination.  Afler  giving  the  first  fire,  they  rushed  forward 
with  tomaliuwk  in  hand.  Their  loss  was  inconsiderable;  but  the  traders 
afterwards  learned  among  tliein  that  Little'twrtle  hud  150  killed  and  manv 
wounded.*  "  They  rushed  on  the  artillery,  heedless  of  their  fire,  and  took 
two  j)ieces  in  an  instant  They  were  again  retaken  by  our  troops:  and 
whenever  the  army  charged  tlicm,  they  were  seen  to  give  way,  and  advance 
again  as  soon  as  they  hegan  to  retreat,  doing  great  execution,  both  in  the 
retreat  and  advance.  They  are  venr  dextrous  in  covering  themselves  with 
trees ;  many  of  them  however  fell,  both  of  the  infantry  and  artillery."  **  Six 
or  eight  pieces  of  artillery  fell  into  their  hands,  with  about  400  horses,  all  the 
^g^g<^)  anununition,  and  provisions."  f 

Whether  the  battle-ground  of  General  St.  Clair  were  visited  by  the  whites 
previous  to  1793  I  do  not  learn ;  but  in  December  of  that  year  a  detachment 
of  Grcneral  JVayrWs  army  went  to  the  place,  and  the  account  given  of  its  ap- 
pearance is  most  truly  melancholy.  This  detachment  was  ordered  to  build 
a  fort  there,  which  having  done,  it  was  called  Fort  Recovery.  Within  a  space 
of  about  350  yards  were  found  500  skull  bones,  the  most  of  which  were 
gathered  up  and  buried.  For  about  five  miles  in  the  direction  of  the  retreat 
of  the  army  the  woods  wias  strewed  with  skeletons  and  muskets.  'I  he  two 
brass  cannon,  which  composed  iSlt.  Clair's  artillery,  one  a  thrte^  and  the  other 
a  six-pounder,  were  found  in  a  creek  adjacentt 

The  following  song  has  been  often  reprinted,  and  although  not  the  best  of 
poetiy,  is  consiaered  a  valuable  relic  of  those  days.    It  is  headed  thus : — 

Sainclai&s's  Defeat. 

^  'Twas  November  the  fourth,  in  the  year  of  ninety-one,|| 
We  had  a  sore  engageroeat  near  to  Fort  Jefferson ; 
Sinclaire  was  our  cororoander,  which  may  remembered  be. 
For  there  we  lefl  nine  hundred  men  in  t'  West'n  Ter'tory. 

At  Bunker's  Hill  and  Quebeck,  where  many  a  hero  fell, 
Likewise  at  Long  Island,  (it  is  1  the  truth  can  tell^) 
But  such  a  dreauful  camaf e  may  1  never  see  a^am 
As  hap'ned  near  St.  Mary  s,  upon  the  river  plain. 

Our  army  was  attacked  just  as  the  day  did  dawn, 
And  soon  were  overpowered  and  driven  from  the  lawn. 
They  killed  Major  Ouldhanty  Levin  and  Brigg$  likewise, 
And  horrid  yells  of  sav'ges  resounded  thro'  tfie  skies. 


Major  ButUr  IT  was  wounded  the  very  second  fire ; 
His  manly  bosom  swell'd  with  raee  when  forc'd  to  r 


lanly  bosom  swell'd  with  rage  when  ibrc'd  to  retire 
IS  h    "      " 
Exclaim' 


And  as  he  lay  in  anguish,  nor  scarcely  could  he  see, 

I'd,  '^Ye  hounds  of  hell,  O!  revenged  I  wUl  be." 


We  had  not  been  long  broken  when  General  JSkii^  found 
Himself  so  badly  wounded,  was  forced  to  quit  the  ground. 


*  Peim.  Oaxette,  of  that  year. 

f  Letter  from  Fort  Hamilton,  dated  six  ''^v«  uiVr  I'lt-  S-itilo. 

1  Musachusetts  Magazine  for  1794,  p.  191. 

f  When  I  began  to  copy  these  lines,  I  did  not  intend  to  chance  a  woid  in  them,  b«it 
ftmd  my  resolution  shaken ;  the  lines  were  of  such  unequal  lengths,  and  the  rhyme  ao  bad,  I 
eoold  not  endure  it,  and,  therefore,  when  the  syllables  were  too  man^,  some  were  droDpad^ 
and  when  too  few,  some  were  added )  but  the  sense  is  in  no  wise  impaired.  Tbe  copy  I VM, 
I  Hanad  in  Baltimore  in  1817.    They  were  printed  in  1815. 


ITbatts,179L 


Rkkard  BiUier  was  of  Nottingham,  in  New  Hampshire,  where  aome  of  Us  relativat  yil 
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"  Mj  God ! ''  says  6e,  "  what  shall  we  do :  we're  wounded  ererj  maa  i 
Go  charge  them,  valiant  heroes,  and  beat  tnem  if  yoa  ean.'' 

He  leaned  his  back  acainst  a  Uee,  and  there  resigned  Ut  broath,* 
And  like  a  valiant  soldier  sunk  in  the  arms  of  daaih ; 
When  blessed  angels  did  await,  his  spirit  to  coovejr  > 
And  unto  the  celestial  fields  he  quickly  bent  his  way. 

We  charg'd  again  ^th  courage  firm,  bat  soon  again  cava  gromd. 
The  war-whoop  then  redouble,  as  (iud  the  foes  around. 
They  killed  Major  Ferguson,  which  caused  his  men  to  cry, 
**  Our  only  safety  is  in  flight  3  or  fighting  here  to  die." 

"  Stand  to  your  guns/'  says  valiant  Ford,  **  let's  die  upon  them  bete 
Before  we  let  the  sav'ges  know  we  ever  harbored  fear.^ 
Our  caxuion-balls  exhausted,  and  artill'ry-men  all  slain, 
Obliged  were  our  musketmen  the  en'my  to  sustain. 

Yet  three  hours  f  more  we  fought  them,  and  then  were  forc'd  to  vield. 
When  three  hundred  bloody  warriors  lay  stretch'd  upon  the  fiekL 
Says  Colonel  Oibson  to  his  men,  ''My  boys,  be  not  dismajr'd ; 
Pm  sure  that  true  Virginians  were  never  yet  afraid. 

"  Ten  thousand  deaths  I'd  rather  die,  than  they  should  eain  the  field  j" 
With  that  be  ffot  a  fatal  shot,  which  caused  him  to  yiekL 
Says  Major  Clarke  **  My  heroes,  I  can  here  no  longer  stand. 
We'll  strive  to  form  in  order,  and  retreat  the  best  we  eaa." 

The  word,  Retreat,  being  past  around,  there  was  a  dismal  ciy. 
Then  belter  skelter  through  the  woods,  like  wolves  and  sheep  they  flj. 
This  well-appointed  army,  who  but  a  day  before. 
Defied  and  braved  all  danger,  had  like  a  cloud  pass'd  o'er. 

Alas !  the  dying  and  wotmded,  how  dreadful  was  the  thoag;hty 
To  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife,  in  mis'ry  are  brought. 
Some  had  a  thigh  and  some  an  arm  broke  on  the  field  that  daj. 
Who  writhed  in  torments  at  the  slake,  to  doae  the  dii«  afiftmy. 

To  mention  our  brave  oflicers,  is  what  I  wish  to  do ; 
No  sons  of  Mars  e'er  fouffat  more  brave,  or  with  more  courage  true. 
To  Captain  Bradford  1  bekmced,  in  his  artillery, 
X  He  fell  that  day  amongst  the  slain,  a  valiant  man  was  he. 

It  has  been  generally  said,  that  had  the  advice  of  Lit0e-4ur1U  been  ttktm 
at  Uie  disasti^us  fight  afterwards  with  General  ^fW^  there  is  yeiy  littb 
doubt  but  he  had  met  as  ill  success  §  as  General  St.  CUar  [  did  before  him. 
He  was  not  for  fighting  General  fVcofne  at  Pres^ue-Isie,  and  inclined  rather 
to  peace  than  fighting  him  at  all.  In  a  council  held  the  night  before  the 
battle,  he  argued  as  follows :  "  fFe  have  beaten  the  enerm^  twice  under  tepardt 
eommandera.  We  cannot  expect  the  »ame  good  fortune  alwmp  to  attend  u$,  TV 
•Americans  are  now  led  by  a  chief  who  never  deeps :  the  mght  and  the  day  an 
alike  to  him,  Jtnd  during  cut  the  time  thai  he  has  been  marching  tarn 
our  vSlages,  notwithstandmg  the  watchfulness  of  owr  young  men,  we  kast 
never  been  able  to  surprise  him.  Think  well  of  tL  Thtre  is  mnndOdng  leUh 
ners  me,  it  would  be  prudent  to  listen  to  his  offers  of  peaceJ*  For  holding  this 
language  he  was  reproached  by  another  chief  with  cowardice,  which  put  an 
end  to  all  further  discourse.  Nothing  wounds  the  feelings  of  a  warrior  like 
the  reproach  of  cowardice  ;  but  Ume-iuriU  stifled  his  resentment,  did  \m 
duty  in  the  battle,  and  its  issue  proved  him  a  truer  prophet  than  his  accuser 


*  This  was  probably  a  report,  but  is  doubtless  incorrect. 

t  This  is  not  fact. 

X  It  would  have  been  arreeable  if  ourpoet  had  siven  ua  a  kind  of  eaialogne  of  «ff  aosk  M 
were  killed  at  this  time,  ^  any  note.  Cfaptain  Nmman  was  aaooog  tha  nniirfier.  JttUds 
fFor^,  135. 

%  LiUU-4urUe  told  Mr.  Vob%ey  circumstances  which  gave  him  that  opiniott.  8cc  Mi 
Traneit  in  Amerka,  ed.  Load.  IdOi. 


H  General  Arthur  8t.  Clcdr  was  of  Edinbunrh,  Scotland.  Ha  eaoM  to  Americm  klki 
fleet  which  brourtt  over  Admiral  Boi«aio«n,  in  r7o5,  and  having  served  thromh  Ike  rmmi 
tioaary  and  Indian  wars,  died  at  his  &nn  near  Greensborgh,  Pa.  SI  As^  1818.    Amtr» 

Mag.il  469,  {fi.Y.lBlB.) 
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believed.*  Hia  residence  was  upon  Eel  River,  about  20  miles  from  Fort  Wayne^ 
where  our  government  built  him  a  house,  and  furnished  him  with  means  of 
living,  much  to  the  envy  of  his  countrymen.  Therefore  what  had  been  bestowed 
upon  tdrnjio  induce  others  to  a  like  mode  of  life  by  their  own  exertions, proved 
not  only  prejudicial  to  the  cause,  but  engendered  hatred  against  him  in  the  minds 
of  all  the  Indians.  He  was  not  a  chief  by  birth,  but  was  raised  to  that 
standing  by  his  superior  talents.  This  was  the  cause  of  so  much  jealousy 
and  envy  at  this  time,  as  also  a  neglect  of  his  counsel  heretofore.  The  same 
author,f  from  whom  we  get  the  facts  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  paragraph, 
says,  ^  Meshecunnaquoy  or  the  Little-Uailej  was  the  son  of  a  Miami  chief,  by  a 
Mohecan  woman.  As  the  Indian  maxim,  with  regard  to  descents,  is  precisely 
that  of  the  civil  law  in  relation  to  slaves,  that  the  condition  of  the  woman 
adheres  to  the  ofispring,  he  was  not  a  chief  by  birth,"  &c. 

Littte-turile  was  alike  courageous  and  humane,  possessing  sreat  wisdom. 
"And,**  says  my  author,  "there  have  been  few  individuals  among  aborigines  who 
have  done  so  much  to  aboliali  the  rites  of  human  sacrifice.  The  grave  of 
this  noted  warrior  b  shown  to  visitors,  near  Fort  Wayne.  It  is  frequently 
visited  by  the  Indians  in  that  part  of  the  country,  by  whom  his  memory  is 
cherished  with  the  greatest  respect  and  veneration."  J 

The  grave  of  his  great  opponent  was  also  in  the  same  region ;  but  his 
remains  were  not  lon^  since  removed  to  the  seat  of  his  family.  Ever  after 
his  successful  expedition,  the  Indians  called  him  the  Bi^'wind ;  §  or  Tcr- 
nado ;  some,  however,  on  particular  occasions,  called  hun  Suhachrgook, 
which  si^ni^ed,  in  Delaware,  a  black-snake;  because,  they  said,  he  pos- 
sessed all  the  art  and  cunning  of  that  reptile.J  We  hear  yeX  of  another 
name,  which,  though  it  may  not  have  been  his  fault  that  acquired  it,  is  less 
complimentary  than  the  two  just  named.  It  is  well  known  that  the  British 
bestowed  a  great  many  more  presents  upon  the  Indians  than  the  Americans 
did ;  but  somt  of  the  latter  made  lar»3  pretensions  about  what  they  tDould 
do.  General  fficyne,  the  Indians  said,  made  great  promises  to  them  of 
ffoods,  but  never  got  ready  to  fulfil  them,  (probably  from  bein^  disappointed 
himself  by  the  failure  of  his  government  in  not  forwardm^  what  was 
promised;)  therefore  they  called  him  General  WabangfH  which  signified 
General  To-'tnorrotD.*^ 

When  the  uhilosopher  and  famous  traveller  Volney  was  in  America,  in 
the  winter  of^  1797,  LUtU'turUe  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  then  was. 
Volntu  sought  immediate  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  chief,  for  highly 
valuable  purposes,  which  in  some  measure  he  effected.  He  made  a  vocabu- 
lary of  his  language,  which  he  printed  in  the  appendix  to  his  Travels.  A 
copy  in  manuscript,  more  exten8i?e  than  the  printed  one,  is  said  to  be  in  the 
library  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Having  become  convinced  that  all  resistance  to  the  whites  was  vain,  Ldtte- 
twrtU  brought  his  nation  to  consent  to  peace,  and  to  adopt  agricultural  pur- 
suits. And  it  was  with  the  view  of  soliciting  Congress,  and  the  benevolent 
society  of  Friends,  for  assistance  to  effect  this  latter  purpose,  tliat  he  now 
visited  Philadelphia.  While  here,  he  was  inoculated  for  the  small-pox,  and  ^ 
was  also  afflicted  with  the  gout  and  rheumatism. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Volnexfs  interview  with  him  for  information,  he  took 
no  notice  of  the  conversation  while  the  interpreter  was  communicating  with 
Mr.  Volney^  for  he  did  not  understand  English,  but  walked  about,  plucking 
out  hb  beard  and  eyebrows.  He  was  dressed  now  in  English  clothes.  His 
skin,  where  not  exposed,  Mr.  Volney  says,  was  as  white  as  his ;  and  on 
speaking  upon  the  subject,  IMUe'turtie  said,  ^  I  have  seen  Spaniards  in  Louis- 
iana, and  found  no  dbSerence  of  color  between  them  and  me.  And  why 
flhouid  there  be  any  ?  In  them,  as  in  us,  it  is  the  work  of  the  Faiher  ofcoUnt^ 
the  iSim,  that  bums  us.  You  white  people  compare  the  color  of  your  fiice 
whh  that  of  your  bodies."    Mr.  Volnty  explained  to  him  the  notion  of  mangry 

« 
*  SdhoolcraJVs  Travels.         t  Dawtonf  Memi.  Harrison.         t  Schoolcrafl't  Travels. 
^  Pa.  Gazette.  H  HeekewtUtr*i  Nsfiativa. 

li  Or,  accordiiiff  to  Mr.  W.  J.  SneUing,  it  should  be  writteo  Wabunk, 
••  H'eWt  Tratdi,  4M. 
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that  his  race  was  descended  from  the  Tartars,  and  by  a  map  showed  hnithi 
supposed  communicaiion  between  A^a  and  America.  To  this  latUa  fail 
replied^  ^  JVhy  ahovld  not  these  Tartan^  who  resanbU  ttSy  have  comejrom  JhmM 
Art  there  any  reasons  to  the  contrary  7  Or  why  should  we  not  lK>th  faaf«  htm 
bom  in  our  own  country  ?  **  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Indians  give  themselfM  a 
name  which  is  equivalent  to  our  word  indigcMjibatiB^ofu  sprung  Jhm  At  mi, 
or  natural  to  it* 

Baron  Lahoniauj^  after  describing  the  different  dances,  or  dances  for  diftr 
ent  occasions,  among  tlie  Indians  of  Canada,  adds  the  following  in  a  iiole>- 
**  Toutes  ces  dansts  peuvent  Ore  comparies  h  la  pyrrhique  de  MnervCj  ear  la  star 
vages  ohservenl,  en  dansani  (Tune  graviU  singidt^rtj  les  cadences  dt  eerfiwri 
chansons^  que  les  milices  Grecques  d'AchUit,  apelloitrU  hyporchemattgueM.  R  iCedfti 
facile  de  s^avoir  si  les  sauvages  les onl  aprises  des Grtcs, oust  Us Grecs  Us  ofd apnsa 
des  sauvages,'"  It  is,  perhaps,  from  such  passages  that  LahotUan  has  been 
branded  with  the  name  of  mfidel  ;|  but  truly  ther^  can  be  nothixif  irTeligkNu 
in  such  deductions,  inasmuch  as  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  me  gewop- 
ical  formations  of  the  new  world  hare  required  as  much  time  for  their  per- 
fection as  those  of  the  old.  Mr.  Volntv  comes  within  the  same  pale,  wjkb 
he  compares  tlie  Spaitans  to  the  Five  Nations.  In  contrasdng  the  states  of 
Lacedeemon  with  modern  France,  he  says,  **  Maxrdenatd  que  fai  vu  ks  stm- 
vages  d'AmMjuCj  je  persipU  deplxts  en  pius  dans  ceUe  comparmson^  d  k 
trouve  que  le  premiere  livre  de  Thucydide,  et  toul  ce  qu^U  dU  des  nueurs  its 
Lacidemoniens,  convienent  tcUcment  aux  cinq  nationSj  que  fappeUcrais  voMiat 
les  SpartiateSj  les  Iroquois  de  Pancien  mondeJ*^ 

Wlien  Mr.  Volney  asked  Littk-turUe  what  prevented  him  from  living 
among  the  whites,  and  if  he  were  not  more  comfortable  in  Pliiladelphia  tfaiD 
upon  tlie  banks  of  the  Wabash,  he  said,  ^  TcJcing  all  thin^  together,  jfOM  ksK 
the  advantage  over  us ;  hut  here  I  am  decf  and  dumb,  I  do  not  talk  your  Ibs- 
guage ;  I  can  neither  hear^  nor  make  myself  heard.  When  I  walk  thnugk  Ar 
stredSj  I  see  every  person  in  his  shop  emptoyed  about  something  :  one  makes  shtetf 
another  hatSy  a  tmrd  sells  cloth,  ana  every  one  lives  hy  his  labor.  I  say  to  myself 
Which  of  ail  these  things  can  you  do  ?  Not  one.  I  can  make  a  how  or  m 
arroiCy  catch  fish,  hU  game,  and  go  to  war :  but  none  of  these  is  of  any  use  hat. 
To  learn  what  is  done  here  wouU  require  a  long  UmeJ*  "  Old  age  comes  oil* 
^  I  should  be  a  piece  of  furniture  useless  to  my  nation,  useless  to  mt  wkUes,  and 
useless  to  myself^    "  I  must  return  to  my  own  country,^ 

At  ttie  same  time,  (1797,)  among  other  eminent  personages  to  whom  this  chief 
became  attached  in  Philadelphia,  was  the  renowned  Eoskiusko.  This  oM 
Polish  chief  was  so  well  pleased  with  LiUU4urtle,  that  when  the  latter  went 
to  take  his  final  leave  of  him,  the  old  "  war-worn  soldier  "  and  patriot  pre- 
sented him  with  a  beautiful  pair  of  pistols,  and  an  elegant  robe  made  of  set- 
otter's  skin,  of  the  value  of  "several"  hundred  dollars. 

Little-turtle  died  in  the  summer  of  1812,  at  his  residence,  but  a  short  tiiae 
afler  the  declaration  of  war  against  England  by  the  United  States.  His  por- 
trait, by  Stewart,  graces  the  walls  of^the  war-office  of  our  nation,  ihe 
following  notice  appeared  in  the  public  prints  at  the  time  of  his  destb : 
«  Fort  Wayne,  21  July,  1812.  On  the  14  insL  the  celebrated  Miami  diief. 
the  LHUe-turtLe,  died  at  this  place,  at  the  age  of  65  years. H — Perhaps  there  i^ 
not  lefl  on  this  continent,  one  of  his  color  so  distinguished  in  council  and  vx 
war.  His  disorder  was  the  gout.  He  died  in  a  camp,  because  he  choee  to 
be  in  the  open  air.  He  met  death  with  great  firmness.  The  agent  for  In- 
dian affairs  had  him  buried  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  other  marks  of  dis- 

*  See  Vo/fi^tf.Travets,  ut  supra.  t  MemoirtM  de  V  Amerifue^  ii.  109. 

X  No  one  presumes  to  pronounce  Father  Hennepin  an  infidel ,  and  be  denies,  (aflcr  Kvag 
much  among  the  Indians,)  that  they  have  any  notion,  or  belief,  of  what  Christians  call  JDnty. 
But  Mr.  Beverly  (Hist.  Virginia,  169.)  saN-s,  "Baron  Lahomlan,  on  tbe  other  band,  naks* 
them  have  such  rc6ncd  notions,  as  seem  almost  to  confute  his  own  belief  of  CbristiaaitT.'' 

J  GCuvres  de  C.  F.  Volnev,  t.  6.  129.  (Paris,  1826.)  ^ 

4  There  was  a  chief  of  the  same  name  among  the  Bfiamis  in  1818,  wbo  is  mentiooed  it 
the  treaty  made  with  those  Indians  on  G  October,  at  St.  Marys.  Tbe  passage  in  ihe  tieilf 
is  as  follows :  — ^To  Meshenoqua  or  the  Little-turtle ^  one  section  of  land  on  tbe  sooth  fide  si 
the  Wabash,  where  the  portag-c  pnlh  strikes  the  same.*'    Indian  TreaUu,  314. 
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tinctiou  suited  to  his  character."  He  was,  generally,  in  his  tiine,  styled  t)jc 
Messissago  cliief,*^  and  a  gentleman  who  saw  him  soon  afler  St,  Claii'a  de- 
feat, at  Montreal,  says  he  was  six  feet  high,  ^  about  45  years  of  age,  of  a 
very  sour  and  morose  countenance,  and  apparently  very  crafly  and  subtle. 
His  dress  was  Indian  moccasins,  a  blue  petticoat  that  came  half  way  down 
his  thighs ;  an  European  waistcoat  and  surtout ;  his  head  was  bound  with 
an  Indian  cap  that  hunff  half  way  down  his  back,  and  almost  entirely  filled 
witli  ))lain  silver  broaches,  to  the  number  of  more  than  200 ;  he  had  two 
ear-riugs  to  each  ear,  the  upper  {)art  of  each  was  formed  of  tliree  silver 
medals,  about  tlie  size  of  a  dollar;  the  lower  part  was  formed  of  quarters 
of  dollars,  and  fell  more  than  12  inches  from  his  ears — one  from  each  ear 
over  his  breast,  the  other  over  his  back  ;  he  had  tlirco  very  large  nose  jewels 
of  silver,  that  were  curiously  painted.  Tlie  account  he  gave  of  the  action 
[with  the  Americans,  4  Nov.]  was,  that  thev  killed  1400  of  them,  with  the  loss 
of  nine  only  of  their  party,  one  of  whom  killed  himself  by  accidenL"  The 
person  who  gave  tliis  account  said  this  chief  was  in  Canada  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  all  the  Lidiau  force  he  could  to  go  out  again  in  the  spring  against  the 
whites. 

Mr.  Dawson  relates  a  pleasant  anecdote  of  LUUt'turtief  which  happened 
while  he  was  sitting  for  his  portrait  m  Phili^delphia.  A  native  of  the 
£merald  Isle  was  sittinff  for  his  at  the  same  time,  who  prided  himself  upon 
Lis  ability  at  joking.  LiUU-turUe  was  not  backward  in  the  same  business, 
and  they  passed  several  meetings  very  pleasantly.  One  morning,  JjiUU' 
iwrUe  did  not  take  much  notice  of  his  friend,  and  seemed  rather  sedate, 
which  was  construed  by  the  Hibernian  into  an  acknowledgment  of  victory 
on  the  part  of  the  chief,  in  their' joking  game,  and  accordingly  began  to 
intimate  as  much.  When  Littk-twrUt  understood  him,  he  said  to  the  inter- 
preter, ''  Ht  mistakes ;  I  was  just  thinking  of  proposing  to  this  man^  to  paint  us 
both  on  one  hoard,  and  there  I  toould  stand  face  to  face  uriih  himy  and  blackguard 
km  to  all  etemiiy,*^ 

Among  tlie  chiefs  associated  in  command,  in  the  wars  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking  with  the  famous  Miskikinakwa,  was  another  of  nearly  equal 
note,  familiarly  called  Blue-Jacket  by  the  whites,  but  by  his  own  nation,  ne- 
yapiersenwaw.  He  was  tlie  most  distinguished  chief  of  the  Shawanese,  and 
we  hear  of  him  at  Fort  Industry,  on  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  as  late  as  1805. 
By  some  particular  arrangement,  the  chief  command  seems  to  have  devolved 
on  him  of  opposing  General  Wa^fne.  He  was  more  bloody  and  precipitate 
than  Mishikiiwkioa^  and  possessed  less  discrimination  and  judgment  He 
was  among  the  last  of  the  chiefs  who  came  in  to  treat  with  General  Wayne, 
The  Shavvimese  held  out  as  long  as  tliey  could,  and  came  in  very  slowly. 
On  the  24  June,  a  boy,  who  had  been  a  captive  among  them,  (having  been 
lately  retaken,)  confidently  asserted  that  the  Shawanese  would  not  make  peace. 
But  one  month  aAer,  23  July,  Blue- Jacket  made  his  appearance,  and  it  was  duly 
noticed  by  a  gentleman  at  the  time,  who  kept  a  journal  of  important  matters 
at  Greenville.  He  then  adds,  ^*  deputations  from  all  tlic  late  hostile  tribes 
north  of  the  Ohio  arc,  consequently,  now  at  this  place.^f 

We  find  this  notice  of  Blue-jacket  in  August,  1792.  ^^By  a  gentleman  im- 
mediately from  Montreal,  we  learn  that  about  four  weeks  since,  the  famoua 
Indian  partisiui,  known  by  the  name  of  Captain  Blue-Jacket^  was  at  Detroit, 
with  about  2000  men,  waiting  for  the  Americans  to  come  out  into  the  woods: 
it  is  believed  at  Montreal,  that  in  case  the  Americans  do  not  go  out,  they 
will  be  divided  into  small  parties  to  harass  our  fit>n tiers. '^  The  tribeia 
which  furnished  warriors  to  oppose  the  Americans  were  tne  Wyandots, 
Miamis,  Pottowattomies,  Delawares,  Shawanese,  Chippeways,  Ottaways, 
and  a  few  Senecas.  Blue- Jacket  was  the  director  and  leader  of  this  mighty 
band  of  warriors. 

In  the  treaty  of  29  September,  1817,  at  the  ^  Foot  of  the  Rapids"  of  the 
Miami  of  the  Lakes,  with  the  Wyandots,  Senecas,  Delawares,  Shawaneae, 

*  Those  of  this  tribe  In  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Ontario,  are  of  a  much  <Iarker  complexion  than 
the  other  Indians  of  the  west.     Weld,  Travels  in  America.  4%)1. 
t  See  ElUoei\\oxk9,  Ul,  \\t,        #  :  Car^/i  xV«::eura,  xii.  113. 
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&>c  there  is  a  paragraph  which  it  is  presumed  has  reference  to  a  daogklBr 
of  this  chief.  It  proposes  to  give  ^To  JVanof  SUuxai^  daughter  of  the  kte 
Shawanee  chief  Blue-Jacket^  one  section  of  land,  to  contain  mx  hundred  and 
40  acres,  on  the  Great  Miami  river  helow  Lewistown,  to  include  ber  pmrat 
improvements,  three  quarters  of  the  said  section  to  be  on  the  S.  EL  side  of 
the  river,  and  one  quarter  on  the  N.  W.  side  thereofl*** 

From  the  time  General  St.  Clair  was  defeated,  in  1791,  murdera  were  oon- 
tinued  upon  the  frontier,  and  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  government  to  eflect 
a  peace,  proved  of  no  avail ;  and  lastly  the  ambflflsadors  sent  to  them  were 
murdered,  and  that  too  while  the  army  was  progressing  towards  tfadr 
country. 

After  building  Fort  Greenville,  upon  the  Miami,  six  miles  above  Fort  Je^ 
ferson,  General  Wayne  took  possession  of  the  ground  where  General  9L 
Clair  bad  been  defeated,  and  there  erected  a  fort,  to  which  he  gave  tbe  name 
of  Recovery,  in  which  the  army  spent  the  winter  of  1798-4.  Many  ceDsom 
were  passed  upon  the  general  for  his  slow  progress ;  but  he  knew  much 
better  what  he  was  doing  than  newspaper  writers  did  what  tliey  were 
writing,  when  they  undertook  to  censure  him,  as  the  event  proved. 

It  was  the  8  August,  1794,  when  the  army  arrived  at  the  confluence  of  tbe 
rivers  A  u  Glaize  and  Maumee,  where  they  built  Fort  Defiance.  It  was  tbe 
general's  design  to  have  met  the  enemy  unprepared,  in  this  move ;  but  a 
fellow  deserted  his  camp,  and  notified  the  Indians.  He  now  tried  again  to 
bring  them  to  an  accommodation,  and  from  the  answers  which  he  received 
iVom  them,  it  was  some  time  revolved  in  his  mind,  whether  they  were  ibr 
peace  or  war ;  so  artful  was  the  manner  in  which  their  replies  were  fbnned.t 
At  length,  being  fully  satisfied,  he  marched  down  the  Maumee,  and  arrived 
at  the  rapids,  18  August,  two  days  before  the  battle.  His  army  ci^nsieted  of 
upwards  of  3000  men,  SOOO  of  whom  were  regulars.  Fort  Deposit  wis 
erecte<i  at  this  place,  for  the  security  of  their  supplies.  They  now  set  out  to 
meet  the  enemy,  who  had  chosen  his  position  upon  the  bank  of  the  liw^, 
vrith  much  judgment  They  had  a  breastwork  of  fallen  trees  in  front,  and 
the  high  rocky  shore  of  the  river  gave  them  much  security,  as  also  did  tbe 
thick  wood  of  Presque  Isle.  Their  force  was  divided,  and  disposed  at 
supporting  distances  for  about  two  miles.  When  the  Americans  h^  arrived 
at  proper  distance,  a  body  was  sent  out  to  begin  the  attack,  **  viitb  oideis  to 
rouse  the  enemy  from  their  covert  with  the  bayonet ;  and  when  up,  to  deliver 
a  close  fire  upon  their  backs,  and  press  them  so  hard  as  not  to  give  tnem  time  to 
reload."  I  This  order  was  so  well  executed,  and  the  battle  at  the  point  of  attack 
so  short,  that  only  about  900  Americans  participated  in  it.  But  they  pumed 
the  Indians  with  great  slaughter  through  the  woods  to  Fort  Maumee,  where 
the  carnage  ended.  The  mdians  were  so  unexpectedly  driven  from  tb^ 
strong  hold,  that  their  numbers  only  increased  their  distress  and  confurion; 
and  the  rivalry  made  horrihle  hnvoc  among  them  with  their  long  safana 
Of  the  Americans,  there  were  killed  and  wounded  about  ISO.  The  loss  of 
the  Indians  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  must  have  been  very  severe.  The 
American  loss  was  chiefiy  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  as  tiMT 
advanced  upon  the  mouths  of  the  Indians'  rifies,  who  could  not  be  seen  unm 
they  had  discharged  upon  tliem.  They  maintained  their  coverts  but  a  shot 
time,  l)eing  forced  in  every  direction  by  the  bayonet  But  until  that  w« 
effected,  the  Americans  fell  fast,  and  we  only  wonder  that  men  could  be 
found  thus  to  advance  in  the  face  of  certain  death. 

This  horrid  catastrophe  in  our  Indian  annals  is  chargeable  to  certain  while 
men,  or  at  least  mainly  so ;  fbr  some  days  before  the  battle.  General  Wem 
sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  them,  and  desired  them  to  come  and  treat  with  bm. 
The  letter  which  he  sent  was  taken  to  Colonel  M'Kee,  who,  it  appears,  wis 
their  ill-adviser,  and  he,  by  putting  a  false  construction  upon  it,  increased  the 
rage  of  the  Indians :  he  then  informed  them  that  they  must  fbrthvrith  fight 
the  American  army.  Some  of  the  chiefs,  learning  the  truth  of  the  letter,  vrere 
for  peace ;  but  it  was  too  late.  LittU-turlle  was  Imown  to  have  been  in  km 
of  making  peace,  and  seemed  well  aware  of  the  abilities  <Mf  the  America! 


*  Indian  Treaties,  90.  f  Marshall's  Washinj^on.  v.  481.  ed.  4to.         t  Sekoden/t. 
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general ;  but  guch  was  the  influence  of  traders  among  them,  that  no  argu- 
ments could  prevail.  Thus,  instances  without  number  might  be  adduced^ 
where  these  people  have  been  destroyed  by  placing  confidence  in  deceiving 
white  men. 

Tlic  night  before  the  battle,  the  chiefs  assembled  in  council,  and  some  pro- 
posed ottackiuff  the  army  in  its  encampment,  but  the  propoml  was  objected 
to  by  others;  nnally  the  pro|)08ition  of  fiffhting  at  Presque  Isle  prevailed. 

Ill  this  battle  all  the  chiefs  of  the  A^andots  were  killed,  Ming  nine  in 
number.  Some  of  the  nations  escaped  the  slaughter  by  not  cominff  up  until 
after  the  defeat  This  severe  blow  satisfied  the  western  Indians  of  the  folly 
of  longer  contending  against  the  Americans ;  they  therefore  were  glad  to  ^t 
what  terms  they  could  from  thenL  The  chiefs  of  twelve  tribes  met  commis- 
flioners  at  Fort  Greenville,  3  August,*  1795,  and,  as  a  price  of  their  peace, 
gave  up  an  extensive  tract  of  country  south  of  the  lakes,  and  west  of  the  Ohio ; 
and  such  other  tracts  as  comprehended  all  the  military  posts  in  the  western 
region.  The  government  showed  some  liberality  to  these  tribes,  on  their  re- 
linquishing to  it  what  they  could  not  withhold,  and  as  a  gratuity  gave  them 
90,000  dollars  in  goods,  and  agreed  to  pay  them  9000  dollars  a  year  forever; 
to  be  divided  among  those  trills  in  proportion  to  tlieir  numbers.* 
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£■(/«  i/  Thatandaiteca,  called  by  the  tokUes^  Braht — His  edmcaiionr-'yisiiM  Emg- 
iMnd — Commissioiud  there — Hts  sister  a  eoinpanioM  to  Sir  Wm.  Johnson — His 
letter  to  the  Oneidas — A  fair  with  Herkimer  at  Unadilla — Cuts  off  Herkimer  and 
900  tnen  ai  Oriskana — Anecdote  of  Herkimer — Burns  Springfield-^ Horrid  affair 
ef  Wifoming — Incidents — Destroys  Cherry  Valley — Barbarities  of  the  tories — Sul- 
Uoan's  depredmliims  among  the  Five  Jiations — Brant  defeated  by  the  Americans  at 
Newtown — Destruction  of  Minisinkf  and  slaughter  of  100  weovle — Destruction  of 
Harpersfield — Brant's  letter  to  JIfCausland — Marriage  of  his  aau^hter — Her  hus- 
band killed— Brant  becomes  the  friend  ofveace — Visits  Philadelphia — His  marriage 
— Lands  granted  him  by  the  king — His  death — His  son  John — Traits  of  character 
— One  of  his  sons  killed  by  him^  m  an  attem^  to  kill  his  father — Account  of  Brant's 
mrrival  m  England — Some  account  of  his  children. 

Colonel  Joseph  Brant  was  an  Onondaga  of  the  Mohawk  tribe,  whoae  In- 
dian name  was  Thayeruianeca^^  or  Tayadanaga^X  signifying  a  hrard,^  But  as  he 
was  seldom  called  by  that  name  af)er  he  became  known  to  the  whites,  it  was 
generally  forgotten.  He  received  a  very  ^ood  English  education  at  **  Moor's 
charity  school,'*  at  Lebanon,  in  Connecticut,  where  he  was  placed  by  Sir 
IfiUiam  Johnson^  in  July,  1761.     His  age,  at  this  time,  we  have  not  learned. 

The  story  that  he  was  but  half  Indiim,  the  son  of  a  German,  has  been 
widely  spread,  Ijut  is  denied  by  his  son,  and  now  believed  to  lie  a  falsehood, 
i^norantly  circulated.  This  error  might  have  arisen  either  from  the  known 
£ct  of  his  being  of  rather  a  lighter  complexion  than  his  countrymen  in  general, 
or  from  his  having  married  a  woman  who  was  a  half-breed.) 

Braid  went  to  England  in  1775,  in  the  beginning  of  the  great  revolutionaipr 
rupture,  where  he  was  received  with  attention,  and  doubtless  had  there  hLs 
mmd  prepared  for  the  part  he  acted  in  the  memorable  struggle  which  ensued. 

*  The  terms  of  this  treaty  were  the  same  as  were  ofTered  to  them  before  the  battle,  which 
HlMHild  be  mentioned^  as  addini;  materially  to  our  good  feelings  towards  its  autliors.  It  is 
generally  denominated  Wayw^s  treaty,    ft  is  worthy  of  him. 

t  Carets  Museum,  v.  18.  |  Annals  Tryon  County,  15. 

\  Generally  written  Brandt  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  meaning  of  his  In- 
diaaaame. 

I  It  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  a  gentleman,  (the  editor  of  Washisotos's  Wbitisos,) 
tluu  be  had  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  Brant  was  tne  son  of  Sir  William  Johnson.    I  am  act 


satisfied  upon  the  subject,  and,  therefore,  note  the  opinion  of  one  which  clcums  primary 
sideratioa  on  all  subjects  connected  with  our  history.    The  only  author,  that  I  recollact,  who 
has  circulated  a  printed  opinion  of  this  kind,  is  Chapman.    See  iBst.  Wyombigf  ISl. 
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He  bad  a  colonePs  commissiou  iu  the  English  army  upon  the  frontien,  whieb 
consisted  of  such  of  the  Six  Nations  aud  tories,  as  took  part  against  the  coun- 
try. General  Sir  fflUiam  Johnson  was  agent  of  Indian  affiurs,  and  had  greatfy 
ingratiated  himself  into  the  esteem  of  the  Six  Nationa  He  lived  at  the  place 
since  named  from  him,  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  about  40  miki 
from  Albany.  Here  he  had  an  elegant  scat,  and  would  oAen  entertain  seve- 
ral hundreds  of  his  red  friends,  and  shore  all  in  common  with  them.  They 
so  much  respected  him,  that,  notwithstanding  they  had  the  full  liberty  of  ha 
house,  yet  they  would  take  notliing  that  did  not  belong  to  theno.  The  better 
to  rivet  their  esteem,  he  would,  at  certain  seasons,  acconunodate  himeelf  to 
their  mode  of  dress,  and,  being  a  widower,  took  as  a  kind  of  companion  t 
Bister  of  Bran/,  by  the  name  of  MoUey.  He  had  received  honors  and  emolu- 
ments from  the  British  government,  and  the  Indians  received  also,  throogfa 
his  agency,  every  thing  which,  in  their  opinion,  conduced  to  their  happiness 
Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  they  should  hold  in  the  greatest  reverence  the 
name  of  their  *^  great  father,"  the  king,  and  diink  they«ir  rebels  who  oppoied 
his  authority,  when  tlie  revolution  began,  most  ungratefully  wicked,  and  un- 
worthy all  mercy.  Sir  WUliam  died  in  1774,  about  a  year  before  the  battk 
of  Bunker's  HiU. 

The  BuUerSf  John  and  WaUer^  whose  names  are  associated  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  horrid  barbarities  upon  Cherr}'- voile  v  and  Wyoming,  lived  at  Caugb- 
ncwaga,  four  mUes  south-easterly  from  the  village  of  Johnston,  and  upon  the 
same  side  of  the  Mohawk. 

In  1775,  in  a  letter  to  the  Oneidas,  our  chief  subscribes  himself '' secretin' 
to  Guy  Johnson."  This  was  early  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  and  hence  he 
was  inmiediately  from  England.  Colonel  Gtof  Johnson  was  son-in-law  of 
Sir  fVUHam,  The  letter  was  found  in  an  Indian  path,  and  was  supposed  to 
hove  been  lost  by  the  person  who  was  intrusted  with  it.  It  was  in  the  Mo- 
hawk language,  the  translation  of  which  commences  thus :  ^  WriiUn  at  Guy 
Johnson's,  May,  1775.  This  is  your  UUer,  you  great  ones  or  sathems.  Goj 
Johnson  says  nt  will  be  glad  if  you  get  this  irUeUigeneey  you  Oneidas,  hoaUgots 
toiih  him  noWf  and  he  is  now  more  certain  concerning  the  intention  of  (he  Bokoa 
people.  Guy  Johnson  is  in  great  fear  of  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Bodomani. 
fVe  Mohawks  are  obliged  to  watch  him  constantly^"  &c. 

Afrer  tliis.  Brant  accomuonied  Guy  Johnson  when  he  fled  to  Canada.  The 
two  Butlers  were  also  in  the  train.  Being  now  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  th'^ 
means  in  their  hands,  plots  of  destruction  were  put  in  execution  in  rapid 
succession. 

Having  liad  some  disagreement  with  Johnson,  Brant  came  again  to  the 
frontiers.  Some  of  the  peaceable  Mohowks  hod  been  confined,  to  preTeDt 
their  doing  mischief,  as  were  some  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians  in  jPkOip'i 
war.  ^rani  was  displeased  ot  tliis,  for  he  said,  if  the  distant  Indians  should 
come  down,  they  would  destroy  them  indiscriminately  witli  the  whites.  He 
was  accompanied  by  a  band  of  70  or  80  wturiors,  w^ho,  in  their  ramblefi, 
visited  Unadiila,  where  they  assembled  tiie  inhabitants,  and  told  them  that 
they  stood  in  need  of  provisions,  and  if  they  did  not  eive  them  some,  tb«'y 
should  take  it  by  force ;  a  refusal,  tlierefore,  would  nave  been  worse  th&ii 
useless.  Brant  further  observed,  ^*  that  their  agreement  with  the  king  was  strmtfr 
andthat  they  uxre  not  such  villains  as  to  break  Uieir  covenant  toith  Mm,"  GenenJ 
Herkimer  marched  up  to  Unadiila,  in  July,  with  380  men,  where  he  found 
Brant  with  lt30  of  his  warriors.  Here  he  hod  an  interview  with  him,  in  which 
he  held  the  following  language  : — "  That  the  Indians  were  in  concert  wOk  th: 
king,  as  their  fathers  and  granclfathers  had  been.  That  the  Jdn^s  belts  wtrt  y^t 
hdged  toith  them,  and  they  could  not  falsify  their  pledge.  That  General  Heiii- 
mer  and  the  rest  had  joined  the  Boston  people  against  their  king.  That  Boston 
people  were  resolute,  but  the  king  icould  humme  them.  That  Mr.  Schuyler,  or 
general,  or  what  you  please  to  caShim,  was  very  smart  on  the  Indians  at  f&e  frtabi 
at  German  FlaUs ;  but  was  not,  at  the  same  time,  able  to  afford  them  the  saudUd 
ariide  of  clothing.  That  the  Indians  had  formerly  made  war  on  the  white  peojie 
■all  united ;  and  now  they  were  divided,  the  Indians  were  not  frightened."  Colonel 
'Cox,  who  accompanied  Herkimer,  said,  if  war  was  his  determinatioD,  the 
•matter  was  ended.    Brant  tlien  spoke  to  his  warriors,  and  they  shouted,  and 
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ran  to  their  place  of  enranipment,  seized  tlioir  arina,  fired  several  gtins,  and, 
after  givinjr  the  war-whoop,  returned  in  warlike  array.  General  Herkimer 
then  told  Brani  he  did  not  come  to  fight,  and  the  chief  motioned  for  his  men 
to  remain  quiet  Perhaps,  as  a  worthy  author  observed  upon  a  transaction 
in  Philip's  war,  it  is  better  to  omit  the  cause  of  the  conduct  of  Herkimer, 
than  too  critically  to  inquire  into  it  His  men  vastly  outnumbered  the  Indians, 
and  his  authority  was  ample:  but  his  motives  were  no  doubt  pure,  and  his 
courage  must  not  now  be  called  in  question,  as  will  appear  from  what  is  to 
be  related.  To  put  the  most  favorable  construction  upon  his  neglecting  to 
break  down  the  power  of  Brant  is  to  suppose  tliat  he  was  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  the  Indians  would  not  join  with  the  English  in  committing 
hostilities ;  if  this  were  the  case,  he  too  late  discovered  the  error  of  his 
judgment 

Aflcr  the  general  had  said  that  he  did  not  come  to  fight,  Brant,  with  an  air  of 
im[>ortance,  said,  ^  If  your  purpoie  is  war,  I  am  rea&f  for  yoiu"  A  tempest, 
which  came  up  suddenly,  separated  the  parties,  and  each  retired  peaceably. 
This  is  said  to  l>e  the  last  talk  held  by  any  of  the  Americans  witb  the  Six 
Nations,  previous  to  hostilities,  except  with  the  Oneidas ;  all,  save  a  ver}- 
<cw  of  whom  remained  neutral.  

Tox^-ards  the  autumn  of  this  year,  (1777,)  Brant  was  under  the  direction  of 
General  St.  Leger,  who  detached  him  with  a  considerable  body  of  warriors 
for  the  investment  of  Fort  Stanwix.  Colonel  Butler  was  commander-in-chief, 
with  a  band  of  tones.  The  inhabitants  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  deter- 
mined to  march  for  the  relief  of  Colonel  Gansevoort,  who  commanded  the 
fort,  which  they  did,  in  two  regiments,  with  General  Herkimer  at  their  head. 
As  is  usual  with  militia,  they  marched  in  great  disorder,  and  when  the  gene- 
ral ordered  scouting  parties  to  march,  as  securi^  against  surprise,  upon  tho 
flanks  of  the  main  body,  they  accused  him  with  cowardice,  whicii,  inDst 
unwarrantably,  had  more  influence  upon  his  mind,  than  the  safety  of  his 
army.  A  catastrophe  ensued,  which,  though  not  so  momentous  in  that  day, 
as  was  tlmt  of  Lothrop  in  167G,  nor  so  complete  a  victory  on  the  part  of  the 
Lidians,  yet  it  was  a  severe  fight,  in  which  200  Americans  were  slain.*  Th(> 
ulace  of  attack  was  selected  by  Brant  or  Butler,  and  was  a  ravine  of  a  broad 
bottom,  nearlv  impassable,  except  a  rouffh  track  covered  with  logs  of  from 
12  to  15  feet  in  length,  laid  transversely,!  which  extended  across  it  Genrral 
Herkimer  arrived  at  this  place  about  two  hours  before  mid-day,  August  G. 
He  might  reasonably  have  exi>ected  an  ambush,  but  his  first  intimations  of 
the  vicinit\'  of  an  enemy  were  the  terrifying  yells  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
still  more  fasting  impressions  of  their  rifles.  The  advanced  guard  were  all 
cut  off!  Such  as  survived  the  first  fire,  were  hewn  down  with  the  tomahawk. 
^The  fatal  causeway  was  semicircular,  and  Brant  and  his  forces  occupied  the 
'surrounding  heights.  These  are  the  principal  events  in  the  battle  of  Oriskana. 
A  surgeon.  Dr.  %fo8fs  Younglove,  was  taken  prisoner  in  this  battle,  and  after 
his  return  firom  captivity,  he  wrote  a  poem  upon  the  afiair,  firom  which  we 
extract  the  following: — 

"  The  time  and  place  of  our  unhappy  fight, 
To  you  at  larj^e  were  needless  to  recite: 
When  in  the  wood  our  fierce  inhuman  foes, 
With  picrcinir  yell  from  circlinfi^  arobuib  rote, 
A  sudden  volley  rends  the  vaulted  sky ; 
Their  painted  tiodies  hideous  to  the  eye. 
They  rush  like  hellish  fiiries  on  our  bands. 
Their  slaughter  weapons  brandished  in  their  bands." 

Running  down  from  every  direction,  they  prevented  the  two  regiments 
tkom  forming  a  junction,  one  of  them  not  having  entered  the  causeway ; 
and  a  part  of  the  assailants  fell  upon  those  without,  and  the  remainder 
upon  those  within  it    The  former  fared  worse  than  the  latter,  for  in  such 

•  Their  whole  loss  was  about  400,  says  Marshall,  Life  Washington,  v.  261. 
t  All  who  have  travelled,  even  within  a  few  years,  in  tliis  part  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
caaaol  hot  wdl  remember  the  "  Corduroy  "  roads.    Such  was  the  road  over  this  memorable 
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caaes  a  flight  baa  almost  always  been  a  diamal  defeat.  It  -waa  now  dw 
ease.  The  other  regiment,  hemmed  in  aa  they  were,  saw,  in  a  lanmwt, 
that. 

To  fight,  or  not  to  figlit,  was  dealk 

They,  therefore,  back  to  back,  forming  a  front  in  every  direeCioii,  fought  Bka 
men  in  despair.    This,  Dr.  Younglove  thus  forcibly  depicts : — 

"  Now,  band  lo  band,  the  contMt  is  for  lifo, 
With  bay*net,  tom'hawk,  iword.  aad  tealping  kaifo: 
Now  more  remote  the  work  of  death  we  pjy. 
And  thick  as  hail  the  show'rioe  bullets  fly ; 
Full  maD;|r  a  hardy  warrior  sinKS  supine , 
Yells,  shrieks,  groans,  shouts  and  thundering  voileyt  join ; 
The  disHud  din  the  ringing  forest  6ik, 
Tbe  sounding  echo  roars  aloag  the  hiUa.'' 

The  poet  thus  preaents  to  our  Tiew  the  attacking  partM : — 

"  Of  two  departments  were  the  assailiar  Cms  } 
WiM  sav^^  natives  lead  the  first  of  tapse ; 
Their  almost  naked  frames,  of  various  dyes. 
And  rings  of  blacii  and  red  surround  their  eyea: 
Ob  one  side  they  present  a  shaven  head ; 
The  naked  half  oi  tbe  vermihon  red ; 
In  spots  tbe  part^-eolor'd  &ee  they  drew. 
Beyond  descripUoo  horrible  to  view ; 
TlJetr  ebon  locu  in  braid,  with  paint  o'ernwead  ; 
Tbe  silvered  ears  depending  from  the  bead: 
Their  gaudrv  my  descriptive  power  ezceecu, 
i«  plumes  or  feathers,  gfiu'ring  plates  and  bcnda.^ 

He  thus  apeaka  of  the  toriea: — 

"  These  for  tbe  first  attack  their  force  unite. 
And  most  sustain  the  fury  of  the  ficht  $ 
Their  rule  of  warfare,  devastation  dire. 
By  undistmguishM  plunder,  death  and  fire ; 
They  torture  man  and  beast,  with  barbarooa  rage. 
Nor  tender  infant  spare,  nor  rev'rend  sage." 

And  ButUr  is  noticed  aa  follows : — 

'*  O'er  them  a  horrid  monster  bore  command, 
Whose  inauspicious  birth  disgrac'd  our  land ; 
Bv  maJice  uj|^d  to  ev*iy  baro'rous  art ; 
Of  eruel  temper,  but  of  coward  heart." 

With  such  bravery  did  they  fight  in  this  forlorn  condition,  that  the  Indhsp 
began  to  give  way ;  and,  but  for  a  reinforcement  of  toriea,  under  Mijor  ffd- 
«m,  thoy  would  have  been  entirely  dispersed.*  This  reinforcement  is  th» 
characterized  by  the  surgeon : — 

**  The  second  was  a  renegade  crew, 
Who  arm  and  dress  as  Uhristian  nations  do. 
Led  bv  a  chief  who  bore  the  first  command ; 
A 'bold  invader  of  bis  native  land." 

The  sight  of  this  reinforcement  greatly  increased  the  rage  of  the  Ameri- 
cana. It  was  composed  of  the  very  men  wbo  had  left  that  part  of  the  coon- 
try  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  war,  and  were  held  in  abhcnrence  for  thsir 
lojralty  to  the  king.  The  fight  was  renewed  with  viffor,  and  thbe  reinforcemeat 
fmigfat  also  with  bravery,  imtil  about  thirty  of  their  numker  were  kflledt 

*  Dr.  Gordon  says  the  tones  and  Indians  got  into  a  most  wretched 
one  another ;  and  that  the  latter,  ai  last,  thought  it  was  a  plot  of  the 
get  them  mto  that  situation,  that  tbey  might  cut  them  off. 
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Major  fFataonf  their  leader,  was  wounded  and  taken  priaoner,  but  left  upon 
die  battle-ground. 

In  tlie  mean  time,  General  Haidmer  had  got  forward  to  tlie  fbrtaneroress, 
which  informed  Colonel  (kmsevoorl  of  his  situation.  He  immediately  de- 
tached Colonel  Marinvs  Willei  with  207  men,  who  succeeded  in  rescuing  the 
remnant  of  this  braye  band  from  destiiiction.  He  beat  the  enemv  from  the 
ground,  and  returned  to  the  fort  with  considerable  plunder.  Such  were  the 
events  of  the  battle  of  Oriskana. 

General  Herkimer  died  of  a  wound  which  he  received  in  this  fight  Near 
its  commencement,  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  leir,  and  his  horse  was 
killed.  He  directed  his  saddle  to  he  placed  upon  a  litUe  knoll,  and  resting 
himself  upon  it,  continued  to  issue  his  orders.  On  being  advised  to  remove 
to  a  place  of  greater  safety,  he  said.  ^N6—I  will  faet  the  enemy ; "  and,  adds 
die  historian  of  Tryon  county,  **  in  this  situadon,  and  in  the  heat  of  the 
batUe,  he  vei^  deliberately  took  from  his  pocket  hb  tindeitiox,  and  Hi  his 
pipe,  which  he  smoked  with  great  composure." 

The  Indians,  as  well  as  the  Americans,  sufi^red  dreadfully  in  this  figfaL 
And  our  poet  writes. 


"&oek  WM  tke  bloodj  figkt:  aad  Rich  the  foe: 
Our  tmaller  force  returu'd  them  blow  for  blow ; 
By  tunu  luccetifully  their  force  defy'd, 
Aad  conquesl  wav'riog  teemM  flt>iii  tide  to  nde.^ 

Brantf  kms  being  about  100  men  ;  we  are  inclined  to  think  die  loss  of  ifat 
faidians  exaggerated  in  these  lines : — 


'  Not  half  the  mvbm  retoraed  from  irht , 
They  lo  their  aaUve  wildi  had  sped  their  fight' 


The  Seoeeas  alone  lost  30,  and  the  tories  about  100.  The  regiment 
iled  suffered  severelv,  but  would  have  suffered  still  more,  had  not  thc^  pur- 
Miers  been  apprized  of  die  demerate  case  of  their  fellows  engaced  in  the 
ravine,  wluch  caused  them  to  abandoD  the  pursuit  The  conunim&ig  officer. 
Colonel  Cox^  was  killed,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Lieutenant  CcAonei 
CtMfhdl  and  Major  CMty  who  conducted  the  retreat. 

The  scene  in  tne  nignt  following  the  battle  is  thus  strikingly  presenied  by 
Dr.  Y9&u^(U9tf  the  eye-witness: — 

**  Those  that  remained  a  loor  eneampaeBt  made, 
And  rising  fires  illumin'd  all  the  shade  : 
In  vengeance  for  their  numerous  brothers  slain, 
For  torture  sundry  prisoners  they  retain ; 
And  three  fell  monsters,  hortible  to  view, 
A  fellow  prisoner  from  tne  sentries  drew ; 
The  guards  before  received  their  chief's  command, 
To  not  withhold  from  the  slaugfatVing^  band ; 
Bat  now  the  suflerer's  fate  they  S3rropathize, 
And  for  him  supplicate  with  earnest  cries. 
I  saw  the  general  *  slowly  passing  by, 
The  sergeant  on  his  knees,  with  tearful  eye, 
Implor'athe  guards  might  wrest  him  from  their  hands, 
Since  now  the  troops  could  awe  their  l«Men'd  bands. 
VTith  lifted  cane  the  gen'ral  thns  replies, 
(Whfle  intfigaalion  sparklet  from  hu  evea : ) 
*  Go !  stirah!  miad  vour  orders  giv'n  befoie ! 
'  Aad  for  infetDal  tmhjpletA  no  more! ' 
For  help  the  wretched  victim  vunly  cries, 
MTith  supplicatinr  voice  and  ardeot  eyes ; 
With  hoitor  chilrd,  I  turn  away  my  nice. 
While  iatlaally  the  v  bear  him  fiom  the  place. 
Dread  sceae !— with  ancubh  stuag  I  ialy  groan, 
To  think  the  next  hard  Tot  may  be  my  own.'' 

The  poet  next  describes  his  dream,  in  which  he  was  carried  to  the  butda- 
^pomid;  and  then  thus  opens  the  morning  scene : — 

— ^^■^■^■^^— ^^—  ■  i^-— — ^— 1— — — 

*  Arfisr. 
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"  When  savages,  for  horrid  sport  prepar  d, 
Demand  another  prisoner  from  the  guard. 
We  saw  their  feard  approach,  with  mortal  fri^t. 
Their  scalping-knives  tnejr  sharpened  in  our  sigfat^ 
Beside  the  guard  they  sat  them  on  the  ground. 
And  view'd,  with  piercing  eyes,  the  prisoners  round.'' 

"  At  length,  one  rising  seized  me  by  the  hand ; 
Bt  him  drawn  forth,  on  trembling  knees  I  stand ; 
I  bid  my  fellows  all  a  long  adieu, 
With  answering  grief,  my  wretched  case  they  view, 
lliey  led  me  bound  along  the  winding  flood. 
Far  m  the  gloomy  bosom  of  the  wood  ; 
There,  (horrid  sirht !)  a  pris'ner  roasted  lav. 
The  carving-kni^  had  cut  his  flesh  away.'^ 

After  endtuing  every  thing  but  death  in  his  captivity.  Dr.  Younglove  retantti 
home  in  safety. 

In  1778,  a  fort  was  buih  at  Cherry-valley,  where  familiefi  for  connderiUe 
extent  about  took  up  their  abode,  or  retired  occasionally  for  safety.    Brmd 
intended  to  destroy  this,  and  came  into  the  neighborhood  for  the  purpota, 
It  happened  that,  at  the  time  he  chose  to  make  Uie  discovery  of  the  streogtb 
of  the  garrison,  the  boys  were  assembled  in  a  training,  with  wooden  guni^ 
for  amtisement :  not  having  a  clear  view  of  them  from  the  fbliafe  of  the  treci 
which  intervened.  Brant  thought  them  to  be  men.    It  was  his  design  to  have 
made  the  attack  the  following  night ;  but  on  this  discovery,  he  gave  up  tbe 
design.    He  still  remained  in  the  neighborhood ;  secreted  behind  a  large  rock 
near  the  main  road  to  the  Mohawk,  and  about  two  miles  north  of  the  fort  in 
the  valley.    Here  he  waited  to  intercept  some  unwary  passenger,  and  gun 
more  certain  intelligence.    Near  this  pmce  is  the  little  cascade  called  by  the 
natives,  Tekaharawa,    The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  were  in  ezpectatioD  of  a 
company  of  soldiers  from  the  Mohawk,  to  reinforce  them,  and  the  sune  diy 
Lieutenant  Wormwood  came  from  thence,  and  informed  them  that  CoIodm 
Klock  would  arrive  the  next  day  with  the  party.    Near  night  he  set  out  lo 
return,  accompanied  by  one  Pekr  SUz,  the  bearer  of  some  despatches.   Bit 
was  a  young  olBcer,  of  fine  ^rsonal  appearance,  and  was  to  return  die  nfiit 
day  with  one  of  the  companies  of  soldiers.    He  had  been  out  of  sight  but  a 
few  minutes,  when,  as  he  passed  the  ambush  of  Brantj  his  wamon  fired 
upon  him,  and  he  fell  from  his  horse.    The  chie^  springing  from  his  hidiig- 
place,  tornahawked  him  with  his  own  hands.     Wormwood  and  his  oompanioa 
were  ordered  to  stand,  but  not  obcyine,  occasioned  their  being  fired  upoo. 
Brcmt  was  acquainted  with  Lieutenant  Wormwood  before  the  war,  and  aner- 
wards  expressed  sorrow  at  his  fate,  pretending  that  he  took  him  to  be  a  con- 
tinental officer.    His  horse  immediately  runninff  back  to  the  fort,  with  bk)od 
upon  the  saddle,  gave  some  indication  of  what  nad  happened.     His  compan- 
ion, Siiz,  was  taken  prisoner. 

In  June,  the  same  summer.  Brunt  came  upon  Springfield,  which  he  bomed, 
and  carried  off  a  number  of  prisoners.  The  women  and  children  were  not 
maltreated,  but  were  lcf\  in  one  house  unmolested.  About  this  time,  great 
pains  were  taken  to  seize  the  wary  chief,  but  there  was  no  Captain  C&mk,  . 
or,  unlike  Philip  of  Pokanoket,  Brant  had  the  remote  nations  to  fly  to  without 
fear  of  being  killed  by  them.  Captain  M'Kean  himted  him  for  some  time, 
and,  not  being  able  to  find  him,  wrote  an  insulting  letter  for  him,  and  left  it 
in  an  Indian  yteXh,  Among  other  things,  he  challenged  him  to  siu^gle  combat, 
or  to  meet  him  with  an  equal  niunber  of  men ;  and  '^  that  if  he  would  come  to 
Cherry-vallev,  and  have  a  fair  fight,  they  would  change  him  fix>m  a  Brwd 
into  a  Goos,  This  letter,  it  is  supposed.  Brant  received,  from  an  intimatioo 
contained  in  one  which  he  wrote  about  the  same  time  to  a  toiy.  To  this  man 
(Parcifer  Carr^  of  Edmeston)  he  writes  from  Tunadilla  [Una^uUa]  under  dale 
9  July,  ITTSy---*^  Sir :  I  wuUrsUmd  by  the  Indians  thaiwa$  at  yowrhoiue  lad 
week^that  oneQmithlives  near  mlhyoUyhaalittU  more  corn  ^  /jAsiiUk 

much  obliged  to  wm,  if  you  would  be  80  kind  a$  to  try  to  get  aa  mutk  earn  m 
Smith  can  aparedj  he  ha$  sent  mejhe  sk^jdes  already^  <ifuXiek  lam  wtuA  Mg' 
ed  to  him,  <md  wUl  see  him  paid,  and  would  be  very  ejlad  if  you  eotdd  spare  asi 
or  two  your  mm  Uf  join  uSf  etpeeially  Eiiaa.    I  would  be  glad  io  $et  khmf  mii  I 
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tdtk  you  could  $eni  me  as  many  guns  you  have,  cu  I  know  you  have  no  use  for 
ihem,  if  you  anu ;  as  I  mean  now  tojigfu  the  cruel  rebels  as  well  as  I  can ;  what" 
eter  you  will  able  to  sentd  me,  you  must  senVd  by  the  bearer,  I  am  your  sincere 
friend  and  humble  set^U  Joseph  Brant.  P.  &  /  heard  thai  Cherry-valley 
peojde  is  very  boldt  and  intended  to  make  nothing  of  us ;  they  called  us  wild  gtese^ 
tnU  I  know  the  contrary.^  This  we  suppose  to  t>e  a  fair  specimen  of  the  com- 
position of  the  chief  who  afterwards  translated  the  Gospel  according  to  John 
into  the  Mohawk  language,  also  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  copies  of  which 
are  in  the  library  of  Harvard  college.* 

The  next  event  of  importance  in  which  Brcmt  was  engaged,  was  the  dcHtrtic- 
tlon  of  Wyoming,!  one  of  tlie  most  heart-rending  records  in  the  annals  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  In  that  horrid  affair,  about  900  settlers  were  killed  oi 
carried  into  captivity ;  from  the  greater  part  of  whom  no  inteUigence  was  evei 
obtained. 

It  was  known  early  in  the  spring  of  1778,  that  a  large  force  was  collecting 
at  Niagara  for  the  object  of  laying  waste  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia and  New  York,  and  even  as  early  as  February,  General  Schuyler  wrote 
to  congress  to  inform  them  that  such  was  his  belieC  In  March  he  wrote 
again  to  congress,  saying,  **  A  number  of  Mohawks,  and  many  of  the  Ononda- 

Soes,  Cayu^as,  and  Senecas,  will  commence  hostilities  against  us  as  soon  as 
iiey  can ;  it  would  be  prudent,  therefore,  early  to  take  measures  to  carry  the 
war  into  tlieir  coimtry ;  it  would  require  no  {greater  bodv  of  troops  to  destroy 
their  towns  than  to  protect  the  frontier  inliabitants.''  t  But  congress  had  more 
Chan  their  hands  full  in  other  directions,  and  nothing  was  done.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  the  tory  and  Indian  force,  amounting  together  to  about  1600 
men,  were  discovered  in  possession  of  Fort  Wintermoot,§  a  short  distance  ftom 
the  village  of  Wyoming.  Here  was  also  a  fort,  at  which  were  collected  near 
400  men  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  who  were  imder  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Cok>nel  Zebtdon  Butler,^  On  the  3  July,  a  council  of  war  was  held 
upon  the  propriety  of  marching  out  and  attacking  the  tory  and  Indian  army, 
and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  uic  enemy  should  be  sought  Accordingly  the 
Americans  marched  out  upon  this  expedition  the  same  day.  Having  sent 
forward  spies,  they  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  they  were  discovered  by  two 
Indians,  who  were,  doubtless,  upon  the  same  business.  The  scouts  fired  each 
upon  the  otiier,  and  then  h^tened  to  their  respective  head-quarters.  Both 
parties  were  immediatelv  in  motion,  and  joined  batde  near  a  thick  swamp. 
hie  Indians  and  tories,  being  the  more  numerous,  outflanked  the  Americans, 
and  Brantf  at  the  head  of  his  furious  warriors,  issuing  from  the  swamp,  turned 
tiieir  lefl  flank,  and  creating  thereby  a  confusion,  which  greatly  favored  his 
Idnd  of  warfare,  and  enabled  him  to  make  dreadful  havoc  among  them. 

The  Americans  were  in  two  lines,  and  it  was  the  line  commanded  by  Col- 
onel Dennison  that  Brant  successfully  encountered.  Butler,  at  the  same  time, 
was  gaining  some  advantage  over  the  other  line,  under  his  cousin  Zebulon, 
which,  added  to  the  raging  disaster  in  the  lef\,  became  inunediatelv  a  flight 
Colonel  DennisotCs  order  to  fall  back,  by  which  he  designed  to  make  an  ad- 
vantageous evolution,  was  distorted,  by  the  terrified  troops,  into  an  order  for 
flight;  and  ail  was  in  a  few  moments  lost  And  from  Judge  Marshall  we  add 
as  follows : — **  The  troops  fled  towards  the  river,  which  they  endeavored  to 
pass,  in  order  to  enter  1*  ort  Wilkesbarre,  [in  the  village  of  that  name  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Susquehannah.]    The  enemy  pursued  *  with  the  fuiy  of 

*  It  would  seem  from  Mr.  Wddy  (Travels  in  America,  485,)  that  be  translated  those 
works  before  the  war ;  but  I  have  heard  it  said  that  they  were  the  production  of  the  chiet 
Jehu  Norton ;  my  authority,  however,  I  do  not  remember. 

t  This  name  is  said  to  signify  a^fidd  of  blood,  from  a  great  battle  fought  there  by  the 
ladiaas  before  its  setllcmenl  by  the  whiles.  This  derivation,  however,  is  not  accordwg  to 
Htekewdier,  but  I  must  refer  the  curious  philologist  to  Chiaoman^9  Jn$t.  Wfomingf  p.  10, 
•r  to  his  authority,  since  printed  in  the  TVoim.  Amer.  PkUot,  aoc» 

1  Gordon^ s  American  Revolution,  iii.  184. 

f  This  was  garrisoned  by  a  company  of  men,  who  had  been  suspected  of  forytsM,  and  il 
mow  appeared  that  they  had  not  only  given  up  the  fort,  but  joined  the  hostile  party.  Mar- 
tkalPi  WoihingKm,  iii.  557. 

I  He  was  cousin  to  John  BulUrf  the  leader  of  the  tones  Marshallf  ibid.  566,  aad  ir. 
Appendix,  IS. 
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dbrik ; '  and  of  the  400  who  had  marched  out  on  thw  imfortmiate  pailej 
oahr  about  20  eBcaped,**  amoiu^  whom  were  the  commanding  cfficov. 

The  fort  at  Wyoming  was  now  closely  bene^ed,  and  seeuig  no  chance  of 
escape,  Colonel  BuUer  proposed  a  pariey  with  hm  Jnend  and  nanMake,  wfaicb 
was  assented  ta  The  place  of  meeting  was  appomted  at  some  distance  from 
the  fi>rt,  and  the  Americans  marched  out  in  considerable  force,  to  prerent 
treachery,  to  the  place  appointed ;  but  when  they  arrived  diere,  they  found 
nobody  with  whom  to  paney.  The  commander  of  the  tones  has  been  bnuid- 
ed  with  gross  infamy,  for  this  piece  of  uneachery  with  his  kinsman ;  for  be 
feigned  fear  from  his  approach,  and  had  retired  as  they  advonced,  diqilaying 
meanwhile  the  flag  of  truce.  Tlie  unwary  Americans  were,  by  this  treadicr- 
ous  stratagem,  led  into  an  ambush  in  nearly  the  same  maimer  as  were  HviA- 
ifMon  and  ffhttUr^  at  Wickabaug  Pond,  in  PkU^a  war.  They  were,  in  a 
moment,  nearly  surrounded  by  BranTs  warriors,  and  the  work  of  death  nged 
in  all  its  fury.*  The  tories  **  were  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chiefest "  of  tlwni 
in  this  bloody  day.  A  remnant  only  regained  the  fort,  out  of  several  hundredi 
that  went  forth.  They  were  now  more  closely  besieged  than  before ;  and 
the  more  to  insult  the  vanquished,  a  demand  was  sent  in  to  them  to  sorrnida^ 
**  accompanied  by  196  bloody  scalps,  taken  from  those  who  bad  just  beei 
slain."  When  the  best  terms  were  asked  of  the  besiegers,  the  ^inftmosi 
BvOtr^  replied  in  these  two  words,  <«(Ae  Aafdbef."  This  was  the  •nly  irift 
we  hear  of  his  uttering.  It  was  Iht  haichd^  indeed— a  few  only  fled  to  tka 
surrounding  wilderness,  there  to  meet  a  more  lingering  death  by  ftmiBe. 
These  were  chiefly  women  and  children. 

Thus  passed  ihefomih  of  July,  1778,  in  the  before  flourishiBjg  setttomo 
of  Wyoming,  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehannah.  Jamiow  kaev 
well,  m  his  early  day,  who  was  forever  to  be  branded  with  inftmy  finr  tfas  idi 
of  this  meodorable  tragedy.    He  says, — 

"  Hit  savage  hordes  the  nmrderoos  Jehnom  leads. 
Files  ihrcaigb  the  woods  and  treads  the  tangled  weeds. 
Shuns  open  eombat,  teaehes  where  to  nuv 
Skulk,  couch  the  ambush,  aim  the  hunter's  goa. 
Whirl  the  sly  tomahawk,  the  war-whoop  snag, 


Divide  the  spoils,  and  pack  the  sca^  tkey  briag. 


^^•^•■^Hi' ^w^B^»  ▼  a*  a^^^^^B  ^B^s 


Having  now  got  full  possessioD  of  Wyoming,  and,  observes  Dr.  m  , 
**  after  selectinff  a  few  prisoners,  the  remain&r  of  the  people,  jntlmiinf 
women  and  chUdren,  were  enclosed  in  the  houses  and  barracks,  which  wem 
immediately  set  on  fire,  and  the  whole  consumed  togetlier.  Another  fart  was 
near  at  hand,  in  which  were  70  continental  soldiers ;  on  surrendering  widieut 
conditions,  these  were,  to  a  man,  butchered  in  a  barbarous  maimer;  whea 
the  remainder  of  the  men,  women  and  children  were  shut  up  in  the  heuaoi^ 
and  the  demons  of  hell  glutted  their  vengeance  in  beholding  tneir  destractiaB 
in  one  general  conflagration."  The  houses  of  the  tories  were  spared.  As 
though  they  could  not  exercise  their  cruelty  enough  upon  human  bcmg% 
they  fell  upon  the  beasts  in  the  field — shooting  some,  wounding  and  man- 
irling  others,  by  cutting  out  their  tongues,  Jz.c.  and  leaving  them  alive.  Wei 
noes  CamphtU  make  his  Oneida  chief  to  say,  (who  comes  as  a  firiend  ts 
warn  the  settlement  of  the  approach  of  the  combined  army  of  toffiss  awl 
Indians,) 

"  *  Rut  this  i.s  not  a  time/— he  started  up, 

And  smote  his  breast  with  woe>deDounctng  hand 

'  This  n  DO  time  to  fill  thy  joyous  cup: 

The  mammoth  comes— the  foe— the  monster  Bramtk^ 

With  all  his  howliag  desolating  band  >— 

These  eyes  have  seen  their  blade,  and  buming  piae, ' 

Awake  at  ooee  and  silence  half  yom  land. 

Red  is  the  cup  they  drink  ;  but  not  with  wine: 
Awake  and  watch  to-a^ht !  or  see  no  maming 


*  There  is  much  incongruity  in  relation  to  ihb  affaits  of  Wyoadng.     OkoNMb* 1 — j 

states  that  Brant  commanded  the  n^t  winf  of  the  army  under  BvUer,  wiwn  m  was  nst  ly 

the  forees  that  marched  out  to  meet  them;  but  it  has  laieljr  beea  denied  that  BraM^ 

at  Wyoming  during  these  affairs. 
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'"8eonii]i£r  to  wield  the  hatchet  for  bis  bribe, 

'Gainst  BnxmU  himself  I  went  to  battle  forth : 

Accursed  Brandt !  he  ie/i  of  all  my  tribe 

Nor  nuxttf  nor  child,  nor  thmg  o/Uvmg  birth : 

No !  not  the  do(|^,  that  watched  my  household  hearth. 

Escaped,  that  night  of  blood,  upon  our  plains ! 

AH  perished !— I  aloue  am  leA  on  earth ! 

To  whom  nor  relative  nor  blood  remains. 
No ! — not  a  kindred  drop  that  runs  in  human  veins ! '  '* 

Gertrude  of  Wyombig 

The  tones,  as  was  often  the  case,  were  attu*ed  like  Indians,  and,  fh>m  every 
account,  it  appears  that  they  ej^ceeded  them  in  ferocity. 

Dr.  Tlutcher  ^iyes  ns  the  following  examples  of  horror,  which  were  of  no- 
toriety at  the  time,  and  ^  promulgated  from  authentic  sources.  One  of  the 
prisoners,  a  Captain  Bcuuocky  was  committed  to  torture,  by  having  his  body 
stuck  full  of  splinters  of  pine  knots,  and  a  fire  of  dr^  wood  made  round  him, 
when  his  two  companions.  Captains  Ranaon  and  Durkte,  were  thrown  into 
the  same  fire,  and  neld  down  with  pitchforks,  till  consumed.  One  Paartial 
TVrry,  the  son  of  a  man  of  respectable  character,  having  joined  the  Indian 
uarty,  several  times  sent  his  father  word  that  he  hoped  to  wash  hia  hands  in  his 
nearfs  bloocL  The  monster,  with  his  own  hands,  murdered  his  father,  mother^ 
brothers  and  sisters,  stripped  ofiT  their  scalps,  and  cut  ofiThis  father's  head ! "  * 

It  was  upon  such  scenes  as  these,  that  the  mind  of  the  poet  just  cited  had 
dwelt,  which  caused  him  to  wield  Uie  pen  of  denimciation  with  such  effect 
upon  the  memory  of  BranL  That  Bidler  was  the  far  greater  savage,  none 
can  dispute,  and  Mr.  Camphdl  has  long  since  acknowledged  his  too  great 
eeverity  uoon  the  character  of  the  former.  We  should  explain  here,  that  a 
son  of  Colonel  BrtaU,  a  chief  Mohawk,  of  the  name  of  JUofonwa/tghs,  called 
liy  the  English  John  Brant,  was  in  London  in  18^  and  furnished  Mr.  Camp- 
bill  with  (locuments,  whichf  in  the  poet's  own  words,  ^  changed  his  opinion 
of  his  father."  This  passage  was  contained  in  a  long  and  interesting  letter 
upon  the  subject,  to  MyonuHvtghs,  which  appeared  at  that  time  in  the  news* 
fiapers. 

With  Wyolning  were  destroyed  Wilkesbarre  and  Kingston,  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  Susquehannah.  Though  Wyoming  is  generdly  understood  to  be 
the  place  destroyed,  it  shouid  be  remembered  that  in  the  valley  bearing  that 
name,  there  were  three  other  towns,  which  were  all  destroyed,  as  well  as 
Wyoming.f  These  towns  were  settled  by  emigrants  from  Connecticut,  and 
vhen  destroyed  contained  more  than  1000  families,  and  had  furnished  the 
continental  arniy  with  more  than  1000  men,  who  were  generally  the  young 
and  active  part  of  the  population.!  The  opposite  sides  which  the  inhabitants 
took  in  the  great  revolutionary  question,  created  the  most  violent  rancor  in 
the  bosoms  of  both  parties,  and  hence  the  barbarities  which  ensued. 

In  November  following,  Cherry- valley  met  with  a  fate  similar  to  Wyoming. 
At  this  time.  Brant  was  returning  to  winter-quarters,  when  he  was  met  by  a 
tory  captain,  and  persuaded  to  engage  in  one  expedition  more.  This  was 
Walter  Butler,  son  of  John,  the  hero  of  Wyoming.  He  went  to  Canada  with 
Owf  Johnson,  in  1775,  as  has  been  mentioned ;  and  now  some  circumstances 
brought  him  among  the  frontier  settlements  of  New  York.  What  his  object 
was,  we  are  not  inform^ ;  but  it  was,  doubtless,  that  of  a  spy.  However, 
he  was  taken  up  on  suspicion,  at  least,  and  confined  in  iail  at  Albany;  fallinr 
flck,  he  was  removed  to  a  private  dwelling,  fix>m  whence  he  soon  found 
ineans  to  escape.  Joining  his  father  at  Niagara,  he  succeeded  in  detaching  a 
put  of  his  regiment  upon  an  incursion.  Meeting  with  Brant,  as  was  hist 
mentioned,  they  returned  to  the  fix>ntier.    It  is  said  that  Brant  was  at  first 

*  Thaeher^B  JoumwA. 

f  The  settlement  of  Wyoming  consisted  of  eight  townships,  each  five  miles  square.  Ammal 
Reg.  for  1779,  page  9.  "  Each  containing  a  square  of  five  miles/'  is  the  language  of  the 
Rijpster ;  but  it  is  thought  unKkelj  that  these  towns  were  so  small.  Writers,  and  goo4 
writers  too.  oAen  commit  nsatbematical  errors  of  this  kind ;  not  distingnishing  tietween  miles 
SfMitrr,  ana  eauare  miles:  Thus,  the  diflerenee  between  five  square  miles,  and  five  miks 
sqoare.  £.  c  S*  ft^M  square  miles,  the  tmt  differeiice  between  toe  two  quantities. 
^Hbrthaa,  ffi.  655. 
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displeased  ^vith  the  project,  imdenBtanding  tlmt  Captain  WaUer  had  been  put 
in  office  over  him  by  his  old  general,  WaUa^t  fatoer,  but  stifled  his  resem* 
ment  Their  whole  force  was  700  men,  500  of  whom  were  the  warrion  of 
BranL 

Colonel  Ichabod  JUden,  of  Massachusetts,  was  in  command  at  Cbeny- 
valley,  and  to  his  misguided  judgment  is  to  be  attributed  the  disaster  which 
ensued.  But,  like  Waldron  of  Uochecho,  be  was  doomed  to  escape  the  dii- 
grace.  He  was  early  apprized  of  the  march  of  Brant,  and  when  urged  to 
receive  the  inhabitants  into  the  fort,  observed  that  there  was  no  danger,  as 
he  would  keep  out  scouts  who  would  apprize  them  of  the  approach  of  so 
enemy  in  season  to  remove.  Scouts  were  accordingly  sent  out ;  one  of 
whicli,  either  forgetting  the  business  they  wefe  upon,  or,  what  was  equaDj 
reprehensible,  made  a  large  fire  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  Branfs  wairioiB 
were  not  misled  by  so  luminous  a  beacon,  and  the  whole  were  made  phsoo- 
ers.  This  was  on  the  night  of  the  9  November,  1778.  The  prisoners  now 
in  the  hands  of  Brant  were  obliged  to  give  the  most  exact  intelligence  coo- 
ceming  the  garrison.  On  the  morning  of  the  IJ,  favored  by  a  thick  and  hazy 
atmosphere,  they  approached  the  fort  Colonels  •^Iden  and  SUida  quartered 
at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  fVells,  A  Mr.  Hamble  was  fired  upon  as  he  was  coming 
from  his  house  to  the  fort,  by  a  scout,  which  gave  the  first  notice  of  the 
enemy.  lie  escaped,  and  gave  the  alarm  to  Colonel  wlUen,  who,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  was  still  incredubus,  and  said  it  was  nothing  more  than  some 
straggling  Indians.  The  last  space  of  time  was  thus  lost ! — and,  in  less  than 
half  an  hour,  all  parts  of  the  place  were  mvested  at  once.  Such  of  the  sol- 
diers as  were  collected  being  immediately  all  killed  or  taken,  the  poor  iohab- 
itantB  fell  an  easy  prey.  Colonel  Mltn  was  amonff  the  first  Tictims.  Like 
Chopcat,  in  the  massacre  at  Natchez,  he  fled  from  his  house,  and  was  pcv- 
sued  by  an  Indian  with  his  hatchet,  at  whom  the  colonel  endeavored  sevenl 
times  to  discharge  his  pistol ;  but  it  missing  fire,  and  losing  time  in  tumg 
about  for  this  purpose,  the  Indian  was  sufficiently  near  to  wrow  bis  toma- 
hawk with  deaoly  efiect  He  did  so.  Colonel  Mden  fell  upon  his  ftce,  and 
his  scalp  was  in  a  moment  borne  off  in  triumph.  **  A  tory  boasted  that  be 
killed  Mr.  Wells  wliile  at  prayer.^'  His  daughter,  a  young  lady  of  great 
amiableness,  fled  from  the  nouse  to  a  pile  of  wood  for  shelter ;  but  an  In- 
dian pursued  her,  who,  coming  near,  composec^y  wiped  his  long  kmie, 
already  bloody,  upon  his  le^cins,  then  retumiog  it  to  his  belt,  seizea  ber  1^ 
the  arm,  and  with  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk  ended  her  existence.  She  couM 
speak  some  Indian,  and  begged  her  murderer  to  spare  her  life,  and  a  tofy 
interceded,  wlio  stood  near,  urging  that  she  was  his  sister;  but  he  would 
hear  to  neither.  Other  transactions  in  this  afiiiir,  of  still  greater  horror,  we 
must  pass  in  silence. 

Between  30  and  40  prisoners  were  carried  off;  but  the  fort,  containing 
about  200  soldiers,  was  not  taken,  although  several  trials  were  made  upon  it 

Brcmt  was  the  only  person  engaged  in  this  tragedy  of  whom  we  hear  any 
acts  of  clemency ;  one  of  which  was  the  preservation  of  a  poor  woman  and 
her  children,  who,  but  for  him,  would  have  met  the  tomahawk.  He  inquired 
for  Captain  M^Kean,  (who  wrote  him  the  letter  before  mentioned,)  saying  be 
had  now  come  to  accept  his  challenge.  Being  answered  that  ^  Capt.  Af 'aooi 
would  not  turn  his  back  upon  an  enemy,''  he  replied,  ^  I  know  it.  He  is  a 
brave  man,  and  I  would  have  given  more  to  have  taken  him  than  any  otbei 
man  in  Cherry-valley ;  but  I  would  not  have  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head." 

Brant  had  seen  and  heard  so  much  of  what  is  called  dvUized  varfart,  that 
he  was  afraid  of  the  traduction  of  his  character,  and  always  said  that,  in  his 
councils,  he  had  tried  to  make  bis  warriors  humane ;  and  to  his  honor  it  is 
said,  (but  in  proportion  as  his  character  is  raised,  that  of  the  white  man 
must  sink,)  that  where  he  bad  the  chief  command,  few  barbarities  were 
committed. 

The  night  before  Brant  and  BuUer  fell  upon  Cheny-valley,  some  of  the 
tories  who  had  friends  there,  requested  liberty  to  go  in  secretly  and  adfisa 
them  to  retire.  Butler,  though  some  of  his  own  friends  were  among  die 
inhabitants,  refused,  saying,  **  that  there  were  so  many  families  connocte^ 
that  the  one  would  inform  the  others,  and  all  would  escape.    He  thus 
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ficed  his  friendB,  for  the  sake  of  punishiDg  his  enemiea.*^  This,  whether 
reported  by  Brcmi  to  magnify  his  own  humaiiity,  by  a  contrast  with  the 
depravity  of  his  associate,  is  not  known,  but  it  may  have  been  the  fact 

But  this  midnight  assassin  did  not  escape  his  retribution ;  he  was  killed 
by  an  Oneida  Incuan,  on  30  October,  1781,  under  the  following  circumstances : 
Colonel  fViUtt  having  been  ordered  with  about  400  men  to  make  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  country  of  the  Mohawk,  he  surprised  a  party  of  (300  tories, 
and  130  Indians  at  Johnston,  and  drove  them  into  the  woods,  and  severely 
distressed  tiiem  by  cutting  off  tlieir  retreat  to  their  boats.  About  this  tune 
Colonel  fVilltt  was  joined  by  (K)  Oneida  Indians,  and  he  shortly  after  came 
up  with  a  party  which  formed  the  rear  of  the  British  and  Indians,  and  killed 
and  took  prisoners  the  most  of  them.  Wcdter  BuUer  was  among  the  van- 
quished, and  beinff  wounded  by  one  of  fVUleVs  Indians,  cried  for  quarter ; 
upon  wiiich  the  Indian  screamed  out  with  a  dreadful  voice,  **  Sherry  Valley," 
at  the  same  time  cleaving  his  head  with  his  tomahawk !  * 

Whether  the  following  interesting  afiair  belongs  to  Walter  or  John  Butler^ 
or  whether  it  happened  at  Wyoming  or  at  Cherry-valley,  it  equally  affects 
the  character  of  Brani,  It  is  said,  that  BuUer,  on  entering  a  house,  ordered 
a  woman  and  child  to  be  killed,  whom  they  found  in  a  bed ;  but  Brant  said, 
^  What  i  kill  a  tvoman  and  child!  JVb  /  that  child  i»  not  an  enemy  to  the  king, 
nor  a  fntnd  to  the  congress.  Long  before  he  teill  he  big  enough  to  do  any 
mUchitft  the  dispute  ivUlbe  settledV^ 

The  depredations  of  the  Indians  and  tories  at  Wyoming  and  other  places 
in  that  region,  caused  General  Washington  to  order  General  Sullivan  with 
2500  men  into  the  Indian  country.  Uonsiderable  delay  was  experienced, 
and  the  Ibrces  were  not  concentrated  at  Wyoming  until  a  year  alter  it  was 
destroyed  On  22  July,  a  company  of  Pennsylvania  militia  who  had  marched 
from  this  place  to  Lackawaxen  to  protect  the  settlers  there,  were  attacked 
by  140  Indians  and  40  or^O  of  them  were  killed  or  made  prisoners,  t 

It  was  said  that  this  summer,  (1779,)  160,000  bushels  of  tlieir  corn  was 
destroyed.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Sullivan  was  advancing  into  the 
country,  Brani  and  Butler,  with  600  Indians,  and  Johnson,  with  200  tories, 
took  a  position  on  his  route,  to  cut  him  off  Sullivan  came  upon  them, 
August  29,  at  a  place  called  JSTewlown,  on  Tioga  River,§  where  they  had  en- 
trenched themselves,  and  immediately  attacked  them.  The  battle  lasted 
about  two  hours,  when,  by  a  successful  movement  of  General  Poory  at  the 
head  of  his  New  Hampshire  regiment,  Brands  warriors  were  thrown  into 
confusion,  and  the  whole  were  put  to  flight. ||  Few  were  killed,  and  they 
made  no  other  stand  against  the  Americans  during  the  expedition.lf  The 
historian  adds,  **  They  utterly  destroyed  40  villages,  and  left  no  single  trace 
of  vegetation  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground."**  All  their  cattle  were  either 
killed  or  brougnt  of^  many  of  which  they  had  before  taken  from  the  Ameri- 
cans. **  None  of  the  bounties  of  nature,  none  of  the  products  of  human 
iodustry,  escaped  the  fury  of  the  Americans.'^ff  Upon  this  business  the 
same  author  writes,  thaf  the  officers  charged  with  the  execution  of  these 
devastations,  were  themselves  ashamed  ot  them;  some  even  ventured  to 
remonstrate  that  they  were  not  accustomed  to  exercise  the  vocation  of  ban- 
dittL"  General  Poor,  doubtless,  was  the  efficient  man  in  this  expedition, 
but  the  ostentation  of  Sullivan  gained  him  the  honor!  of  it    Thus  were  the 


*  MarshalPs  Washington,  iv.  Appendix,  \9.'^AUen*t  Biog.  Diet.  Article,  Butler,  John. 

t  Allen,  ibid. 

I  Chapman,  131.  }  Chapmaaft  Hist.  Wyoming,  19S. 

I  Nine  only  of  tb«  Indians  were  killed ;  of  the  Americans,  four.  It  is  said  to  be  owing  lo 
the  sagacity  of  Brant,  that  his  whole  force  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Americant. 
JUmoL  Tryon  Co.  1S5. 

f  Bona,  Hist.  Rev.  ii.  206. 

**  Ibid.  Some  of  the  officers  thought  it  too  degrading  to  the  army  to  be  emplojred  in 
destroying  fruit-trees,  and  remonstrated  to  Gen.  auUixHm  against  the  order.  He  repliady 
**  The  Indians  rhall  see  that  there  is  malice  enough  in  our  hearts  to  destroy  eveiy  thing  thai 
eoolribates  to  meir  support.''    Chrdon,  Amer.  Rev.  iii.  21. 

tt  Gordon,  Amer.  Rev.  iii.  207. 
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Five  Nations  chastised  for  acting  as  they  had  been  taught  by  the 
people ;  yea,  by  the  Americans  themselves.* 

The  following  summer,  (23  July,  1779,)  Colonel  Brant,  with  60  of  fak 
riors  and  27  white  men,  came  suddenly  upon  Mininnk,  in  Orange  coaa^, 
New  York,  where  they  kiUed  sundry  of  the  inhabitants  and  made  otfaea 
captivea  They  burnt  ten  houses,  twelve  bams,  a  garrison  and  two  miB% 
and  then  commenced  their  retreat  The  militia  mm  Goshen  and  pkeei 
a4jacent,  to  the  number  of  149,  coUected^ursued,  and  came  up  with  thea, 
when  a  most  bloodv  battle  was  fought  The  Indians  were  finally  victorioiii, 
and  30  only,  out  of  the  149  whites,  escaped  Some  were  carried  into  cuh 
tirity,  and  ^e  rest  were  killed.  Not  being  sufficiently  cautious,  they  fefl 
into  an  ambush,  and  so  fought  at  great  disadvantage.! 

In  1821,  a  county  meeting  was  held,  by  which  it  was  voted  that  the  boaes 
of  the  slain  should  be  collected,  and  deposited  under  a  suitable  mfmumeat 
^at  the  same  time  ordered  to  be  erected4  In  1822,  the  committee  appointed 
to  collect  the  bones  **  which  had  been  e^qiosed  to  the  suns  and  anows  for  43 
years,**  had  found  those  of  44  persons,  which  were,  with  much  formslirfy 
publicly  interTed.§ 

In  the  spring  of  1780,  Bratd  surprised  Harpersfield,  with  a  company  of 
his  warriors,  and  a  few  tories.  He  took  19  prisoners,  and  killed  sevval 
others.  On  2  August  following,  he  fell  upon  Canajoharrie,  with  aboat 
400  mixed  warriors,  killed  16  people,  took  about  55  prisoners,  chie^womai 
and  children ;  they  killed  and  drove  away,  at  the  same  time,  about  900  catde 
and  horses,  burnt  53  houses,  and  as  many  bams,  beeides  out-bonses,  a  mm 
and  elegant  church,  a  grist-mill  and  two  garrisons. 

Doubtless  there  were  many  other  warlike  scenes  in  which  BnaU  was 
engaged  personally ;  but  we  have  already  dwelt  longer  upon  them  than  wb 
intended. 

European  vmters,  for  a  lonff  time,  contended  that  the  N.  American  Ubma 
had,  naturally,  no  beards.||  A  Bf  r.  M^CausUmd  took  the  trouble  of  writing 
to  Branij  after  the  revolution,  to  get  the  truth  of  the  matter.  The  foUawiqg 
iBBranfa  letter  to  his  inquiry >-^** Magaroj  19  JprUj  178a  The  mtm^tm 
Six  Mdiana  have  all  beards  hy  nature ;  as  have  likewise  all  other  Indi&n  mmtm 
of  North  Jimerica^  which  I  have  seen.  Same  Indians  aUow  a  pari  of  <&e  herd 
vpon  the  chin  and  upper  lip  to  grow,  and  a  few  of  theMohawks  shave  with  naan, 
in  the  same  manner  as  Europeans;  hut  the  generality  fluek  out  the  ihcmt  of  Ik 
beard  by  the  roots,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  appear ;  ma  as  ^ley  continueUus pros- 
tiee  all  their  lives,  they  appear  to  have  no  beard,  or,  atmostyomy  a  few  atiw^Um 
hairs,  ufhidi  they  have  negkded  to pkuk  out  lam,  however,  of  opimon,wdS' 
the  Indians  were  to  shave,  they  would  never  have  beards  aUogether  so  thick  as  ie 
Europeans ;  and  there  are  some  to  be  met  toith  who  have  actually  very  litUe  heari,% 

Jos.  B&AlfT  THATSllDAIIKaA.'' 

A  daughter  of  Colonel  Brant  married  a  Frenchman,  who  in  June,  1789^ 
was  killed  by  a  party  of  Indians,  while  peaceably  travelling  up  the  Wabadi 
River.  He  was  m  company  with  nine  others,  four  of  whom  were  killed  and 
three  woimded.    When  the  hostile  party  came  up  to  them,  and 


*  See  the  speech  of  Big-treef  Com-plani,  and  Half-tcwn,  to  wluch  nothing  need  be  added 
by  way  of  commentary  uipon  such  affairt. 
t  Gordon* s  America,  iii.  2S.  X  Spaforfs  Gai.  SI 

2Holmea*9  Amer.  Annals,  H.  90S. 
Even  the  great  luminary   VoUaire   fell  into  this  error.    He  says,  "  Let  tr^fmoky  Is 
otUf  H  tout  let  peuple*  Jmt^d  la  Floridef  parurerU  oUvMru  et  sans  ametm  pm  tmk 
eorpaexeetsi  la  UU.*'    That b ,  all  from  the  60>  of  N.  latitude.    Voyes  CBmns eomfHtm, 
iv.  106,  ed.  Paris,  1817, 8vo.    See  also  Raynal,  viti.  SIO. 

A  gentleman,  Mr.  W.  J.  BneUingf  who  resided  amonr  the  western  iiidiaot  tor  aonetiaa^ 
lays.  It  xM  not  an  error  that  the  Inoians  have  no  beard }  that  the  "  Baqoea  and  Fbses  havebei 
verv  few  hairs  upon  their  faees,  nor  have  they  any  mslrament  for  extirpathtr  it ;  and  vhM 
mafcai  the  fhet  eertam  n,  they  have  no  hair  on  the  ooneealed  parta  of  their  boaiea.''  Ace 
mf  to  Lawsof,  Aeeomd  of  One  Jndtans  ofNordi  CaroUm,  190, 191,  the  Hoaa  if  Irai 
Fenjd  to  them.  Lawson  travelled  much  among  the  loatbefa  Indians. 
1  This  is  the  ease  with  many  of  the  whites. 
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the  800-in-law  of  Brant,  they  asmsted  in  drawiog  the  arrows  from  the  wound- 
ed, and  then  went  off* 

When  the  Indians  upon  the  southern  and  western  frontier  were  showing 
themselves  hostile,  in  1791,  Colonel  Brant  used  his  exertions  to  prevent  hos- 
tilities, by  visiting  such  tribes  as  appeared  hostile.  His  name  appears  in 
many  important  transactions  of  those  times.  The  boundary  line  between 
the  united  States  and  the  Indian  nations  had  not  been  satisfiictorilv  estab- 
lished, which  was  the  cause  of  much  trouble.  A  gentleman  in  Canacia  wrole 
to  another  in  the  state  of  New  York,  under  date  of  2  August,  1791, 
wherein  Colonel  Brani  is  thus  mentioned :  **  Capt.  Joseph  Brant,  atter  having 
attended  for  some  time  the  councils  of  the  western  Indians  at  the  Miami 
River,  set  off  a  few  days  ago  for  Quebec,  attended  with  several  of  the  chiefii 
from  that  quarter ;  as  they  avowedly  go  to  ask  Lord  Dorchester's  advice,  and 
as  we  well  know  his  and  government's  strong  desire  for  peace,  we  would 
gladly  hope  that  it  ma^  be  the  means  of  bringing  on  an  accommodation." 

In  1792,  his  arrival  m  Philadelphia  is  thus  puolicly  noticed  in  the  Gazette 
of  that  city : — **  Capt  Joseph  Brant,  tlie  principal  warrior  chief  of  the  Six 
Nations,  arrived  in  this  city  on  Wednesday  evenmg  last,  (June  20.)  It  is  said 
his  errand  is  a  visit  to  a  number  of  his  acquaintance  residing  here,  and  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  president  of  the  United  States."  He  left  there  about 
the  beginnmg  of  July,  upon  another  peace  excursion  among  the  western 
tribes,  which  still  remained  hostile. 

When  General  Wayne  was  marching  into  the  Indian  country,  in  1793,  many 
of  the  tribes  were  alarmed,  having  heard  that  his  armv  consisted  of  8000 
men.  Learning,  also,  that  conmiissioners  accompanied  the  army,  authorized 
to  treat  of  peace,  and  wishing  to  know  the  strength  of  the  Americans,  thirty 
chiefi  of  different  tribes  were  despatched  upon  this  iniportant  business. 
Colonel  Brant  was  one  of  these  30  Indian  ambassadors.  If  the  Americans 
would  make  the  Ohio  the  boundary,  they  wished  peace.  The  whole  cause 
of  General  fVayne^s  war  appears  to  have  been  about  the  lands  lying  west  of 
the  Ohio  and  Alleghany  Rivers.  We  have  no  doubt  Brant  secretly,  if  not 
openly,  advocated  the  establishment  of  this  boimdary ;  yes.  and  we  must 
acknowledge  that  if  he  did,  it  was  from  tlie  best  of  reasons.  We  know  that 
Teeumseh  labored  incessantly  for  this  boundary.  Rightly  did  they  conceive 
of  the  mighty  wave  of  population  rolling  westward,  southward  and  north- 
ward. Truly,  they  niust  have  been  blind  not  to  have  seen  that  it  was  about 
to  engulf  them  forever !  When  they  had  met  the  commissioners,  and  found 
tbem  inflexible  in  their  determination.  Brant,  with  most  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Six  Nations,  gave  up  the  point  as  hopeless,  preferring  peace,  on  any  terms, 
to  war.  But  the  Wyandots,  Ilelawares,  Shawanees  and  Miamis  would  not 
agree  to  it 

Mention  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  Farmers-hroUier  of  a  great  council 
held  by  the  chiefs  of  most  of  the  western  nations  at  Niagara,  in  April,  1793. 
In  this  council  it  was  agreed  that  peace  should  be  maintained ;  and  **  they 
ananimouslv  agpreed  to  meet  the  Americans  in  a  grand  council,  to  be  holden 
the  June  following,  upon  the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  peace  more  permanent  and  extensive,  they  have  appointed 
Brant  who  is  now  their  king  of  kings,  to  go  and  convene  all  those  tnbes  who 
live  to  the  north-west  of  Lake  Ontario.  He  accordingly,  the  dav  afler, 
set  out  for  that  purpose."  The  Indians  did  not  assemble  until  July,  from  the 
diflSculty  of  their  journeys  and  other  causes,  which  is  generally  the  case  witli 
meetings  of  this  kind.  The  council  was  held  at  Sanduskv,  and  Colonel 
Brant  set  out  from  Niagara  for  that  place  in  May.  Before  leaving,  he  had 
frequent  conversations  with  a  gentleman  of  respectability,  to  whom  he  save 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  no  peace  could  take  place,  until  the  Ohio  and  Muskin- 
anun  should  make  the  boundary  between  the  Americans  and  the  red  men. 
He  still  expressed  good  feelings  towards  the  United  States,  and  hoped  that 
tfaev  woula  see  it  to  be  their  interest  to  agree  to  that  boundary,  as  he  firmly 
believed  war  would  ensue  should  they  refuse.  He  even  said,  that,  in  c$aB 
fhnSy  would  not  consent  to  make  these  rivers  the  boundary,  he  should  take 

*  Curtift  Muaeum.  vi.  178  •    ; 
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part  against  tbem.    It  was  not  agreed  to ;  but  we  do  not  hear  that  the  old 
chief  was  actually  engaged  in  the  hostilities  that  followed. 

How  much  the  English  of  Canada  influenced  the  measures  of  the  Indnni) 
it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  *  but  men  like  PontiaCj  Brant  and  Tecumaek  eoaU 
easily  see  throu^  such  duplicity  as  was  practised  by  a  few  unprincipled 
specidators,  as  jSPKee,  Gxriy  and  EUiot,  They  had,  doubtless,  conceived  tlM 
if  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  were  made  the  boundary,  it  would  be  an  eeey 
matter  for  them  to  possess  themselves  of  the  country  finom  thence  to  the 
lakes,  and  thus  enlar^  the  extent  of  Canada.  They  knew  well  that  if  the 
Indians  possessed  this  tract  of  country,  it  would  ue  no  difficult  matter  to 
purchase  it  from  them  by  means  of  a  few  trifling  articles,  comparatiYely  of 
no  consideration,  and  that  worst  of  calamities,  ardent  spirits !  In  this  they 
were  disappointed,  and,  with  the  battle  of  Presque  Isle,  resigned  their  hopes, 
at  least  for  a  season.  They  urged  upon  the  Indians  what  they  must  nsTe 
been  well  assured  of— their  destruction ! 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  cold-blooded  atrocities  of  Brai, 
but  wliich,  in  our  opinion,  will  be  much  lessened  on  being  able  to  come 
pretty  near  the  truth  of  his  history.  Every  successful  warrior,  at  least  in  hit 
day,  is  denounced  by  the  vanquished  as  a  barbarian.  NapoUon  was  tfaoa 
branded  by  all  the  world — we  ask  no  excuse  for  our  chief  on  this  scores-all 
wans  are  barbarous,  and  hence  those  who  wage  them  are  barbarians !  Tliii 
we  know  to  be  strong  language ;  but  we  are  prepared  to  prove  our  asseftion. 
When  mankind  shall  have  been  cultivated  and  improved  to  that  extent  which 
human  nature  is  capable  of  attaining, — ^when  the  causes  of  avarice  and 
dissension  are  driven  out  of  the  human  mind,  by  taking  away  the  mems 
which  excite  them, — then,  and  not  till  then,  will  wars  and  a  multitude  of 
attending  calamities  cease. 

As  a  sample  of  the  stories  circulating  about  Colonel  Brcmt,  while  the  lA 
fairs  of  Wyoming  and  Cherry-valley  were  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  all, 
we  extract  from  IVMa  Travels  the  following: — f 

^  With  a  considerable  body  of  his  troops  he  joined  the  forces  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Jb^  JoAruton."  <*A  skirmish  took  place  with  a  bocfyof 
American  troops ;  the  action  was  warm,  and  Brant  was  shot  by  a  miaket 
ball  hi  his  heel ;  but  the  Americans,  in  the  end,  were  defeated,  and  an  officer 
with  about  60  men  were  taken  prisoners.  The  officer,  af\er  having  de1i?ered 
up  his  sword,  had  entered  into  conversation  with  Colonel  Johnston,  who  com- 
manded the  British  troo[>8,  and  they  were  talking  together  in  the  most  (rieDd- 
ly  manner,  when  Brant  having  stolen  slily  behmd  tbem,  laid  the  AmericaB 
officer  lifeless  on  the  ground  with  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk.  The  indignatioB 
of  Sir  John  Johnston,  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  was  roused  by  such  an  art 
of  treachery,  and  he  resented  it  in  the  warmest  terms.  Brant  listened  to 
him  unconcernedly,  and  when  he  had  finished,  told  him,  that  ht  was  scrryfir 
kis  disjdeasurt,  but  that,  indeed,  his  heel  tvas  cxtremeli/  painfid  at  the  momentj  asd 
he  covld  not  help  revenging  himself  on  the  only  chief  of  the  partythat  ht  saw  tdusL* 

Upon  this  passage  the  author  of  the  Annals  of  Try  on  County  |  obeenret: 
**  I  have  heard  a  story  somewhat  similar  told  of  him,  but  it  was  said  thtt 
the  officer  was  killed  to  prevent  his  being  retaken  by  the  Americans,  who 
were  in  pursuit"    This  we  should  pronounce  very  c^similar  to  the  stoiy 

*  We  will  hear  a  ^rcat  writer  and  traveller  upon  Uiis  subject,  whose  means  of  fomii^  i 
correct  judgment,  it  is  presumed,  will  not  be  questioned.  **  Jc  remarquerai  a  cette  occmoi 
sans  m'etendre  davanlage  sur  cc  sujet,  que  toute  la  politque  de  I'Angletcrre  avec  les  lacfimi 
est  absolument  dans  les  mains  des  agens,  qui  seuls  en  cnteodent  la  langue  ;  et  qui  srab  sstf 
les  distributeurs  des  presens^"  &c.  Voyage  dan*  Us  ElaU-unu  en  1795,  ^e.  Par  JL§ 
Rochefoucauld- Liancourt,  ii.  78.  The  duke  was  at  Newark,  U.  C,  at  this  time,  where  he 
witnessed  a  business  assenibla^  of  Indians.  After  a  dance,  which  they  held  before  their 
audience  with  the  governor  of  Canada,  the  duke  says  that,  "  Pendant  ces  jeoz,  I'ageat  s'cait 
approch^  du  ^cneml  avec  un  des  chefs,  et  lui  a  dit  que  sa  nation  de  Tuscorora  le  coasailail 
pour  savoir  si  elle  irait  k  un  cuuseil  tenu  par  les  Indiens  Oneydas  i.  Onondago  poor  veadn 
leurs  terres  de  reserve,  que  TEtat  de  New  Yorck  d^irait  acheter.  Le  gouveniear  a  rhftm^ 
tr^fl-vaguement  k  cette  Question ;  I'agent  a  traduit  comme  il  a  voulu  cette  reponsej  maisflt 
r^pliqul  au  gouverneur  de  la  part  des  Indiens  qui  comme  lit  croyadent  dtre  plus  agreables  8a 
roy  <rAngleterre  en  n'y  allant  pas ;  ils  n'iraient  pas.^    Ibid.  77. 

'  Pa^486,  octavo  ed.  London,  1800.  t  lo  the  AppeDdnc,  p.  tfL 
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told  by  Mr.  JFdtL    But  there  was,  no  doubt,  some  circumstance  out  of  which 
a  story  has  grown,  tlie  truth  of  which,  we  apprehend,  is  now  past  find 
ing  out. 

Colonel  Brant  was  married,  in  the  winter  of  1779,  to  a  daughter  of  Colonel 
Croghan  by  an  Indian  woman.  He  had  lived  with  her  some  time  ad  /t&thiTn, 
according  to  tlie  Indian  manner,  but  at  this  time  being  present  at  the  wedding 
of  a  Miss  Moort,  at  Niagara,  (one  of  the  captives  taken  from  Cherry- valley,) 
insisted  on  bein^  married  himself;  and  thus  his  consort's  name  was  no 
longer  Miss  Croghan^  but  Mrs.  Brant.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  his 
companion-in-arms.  Colonel  John  Butler,  who,  although  he  had  left  his 
country',  yet  carried  so  much  of  his  ma^strute's  conmiission  with  him,  as  to 
solemnize  marriages  according  to  law, 

Kinff  George  conferred  on  his  famous  ally  a  valuable  tract  of  land  situated 
upon  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  he  finally  settled  and  lived  aAci 
the  English  fashion.  His  wife,  however,  would  never  conform  to  this  mode 
of  life,  but  would  adhere  to  the  custom  of  the  Indians,  and  on  the  death  of 
her  husband,  which  happened  24  November,  1807,  she  reiNiired  to  Grand 
River,  tliere  to  spend  her  days  in  a  wigwam,  with  some  of  her  children, 
while  she  lefl  behind  otiiers  in  a  commodious  dwelling.*  A  son,  of  whom 
we  have  spoken,  with  a  sister,  lately  occupied  this  mansion  of  their  fatlier, 
and  constituted  an  amiable  and  hospitable  family.  This  son,  whose  name  is 
Johtif  is  a  man  of  note,  and  is  the  same  who  was  in  England  in  1822,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  and  the  same,  we  conclude,  who  has  been  returned  a  mem- 
ber of  the  colonial  assembly  of  Upper  Canada.  His.  place  of  residence  was 
in  the  county  of  Haldiman,  in  Brantibrd,  so  called,  probal)ly,  in  honor  of  the 
old  chieff  Several  other  places  are  mentioned  as  naWnff  been  the  residence 
of  Brant — Unadilla,  or  Anaquaqua,  (which  is  about  36  miles  south-west  from 
the  present  site  of  Cooperstown,)  and  Niagara.  He  resided  at  these  places 
before  the  Mohawks  removed  to  Canada,  which  was  soon  afler  the  war  of 
the  revolution  was  ended.  They  made  their  principal  residence  upon 
Grand  Rirer,  which  falls  into  Lake  Erie  on  the  north  side,  about  60  miles 
from  the  town  of  Newark,  or  Niagara.  At  one  time,  he  had  no  less  than  30 
or  40  negroes,  who  took  care  of  his  horses  and  lands.  **  These  poor  crea- 
tures,'' says  Mr.  /fcW,  "  are  kept  in  the  greatest  subjection,  and  they  dare  not 
attempt  to  make  their  esca^,  for  he  has  assured  them,  that  if  they  did  so,  he 
would  follow  them  himself,  though  it  were  to  the  confines  of  Georgia,  and 
would  tomahawk  them  wherever  he  met  them.  They  know  his  disposition 
too  well  not  to  think  that  he  would  adhere  strictly  to  his  word"  The  same 
anthor  says  that  Brant  received  presents,  which,  together  with  his  half-pay 
as  captain,  amounted  to  £500  per  annum. 

An  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  chief,  in  1795,  may  be  formed  from  the 
circumstance,  that  a  gentleman  considered  himself  a  loser  to  the  amount  of 
£100,  at  least,  by  not  being  able  to  arrive  at  Niagara  in  season  to  attend  to 
some  law  case  for  him.  Contrary  winds  had  prevented  his  arrival,  and  tlie 
business  had  been  given  to  another.^ 

''Whenever  the  affairs  of  his  nation  shall  permit  him  to  do  so.  Brant  de- 
clares it  to  be  his  intention  to  sit  down  to  tlie  further  study  of  the  Greek 
language,  of  which  he  professes  himself  to  be  a  great  admirer,  and  to  trans- 
late from  the  original,  into  the  Mohawk  language,  more  of  the  New  Testament ; 
yet  this  same  man,  shortly  before  we  arrived  at  Niagara,  killed  his  own  son, 
with  bis  own  hand.  The  son,  it  seems,  was  a  drunken,  good-for-nothing 
ftllow,  who  had  oflen  avowed  his  intention  of  destroying  his  father.  One 
evening,  he  absolutely  entered  the  apartment  of  his  father,  and  had  begun  to 
crapple  with  him,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  put  his  unnatural  threats  in  execu- 
iKm,  when  Brant  drew  a  short  sword,  and  felled  him  to  the  ground.  He 
speaks  of  tliis  affair  with  regrqt,  but,  at  the  same  time,  without  any  of  that 
emotion  which  another  person  than  on  Indian  might  be  supposed  to  feel.    He 


*  Buchanan* 8  Sketches,  i.  36. 

t  Mr.  CampbilVs  Anoals  of  Tryon  County  has  been  one  of  our  main  sources  of  infonnalion 
Ustmgboat  this  account,  especially  of  the  VBvolutionary  period. 
I  Weld,  Travels,  497. 
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consoles  himself  for  the  act,  hy  thinking  that  he  has  benefited  the  nation,  by 
ridding  it  of  a  rascal"  * 

With  regard  to  the  ilress  of  the  sachem,  there  has  been  some  contradicdoB. 
Mr.  fVeH  thouffh  he  did  not  see  him,  says  he  wore  his  hair  in  the  Indiu 
ftshion,  as  he  luso  did  his  clothes ;  except  that,  instead  of  the  blanket,  he  won 
a  kind  of  hunting  frock.  This  was  in  1796.  But  it  waa  reported,  that;  m 
179^  Brant  having  waited  on  Lord  Doreheder,  the  governor  of  Canada,  upoa 
some  business,  his  lordship  told  him,  that  as  he  was  an  officer  in  the  Britiih 
service,  he  oueht  to  lay  aside  the  Indian  dress,  and  assume  that  of  an  Engiirii 
captain ;  and  that,  if  he  persisted  in  wearing  an  Indian  dress,  he  should  stop 
his  pay.    It  is  added  that  thereupon  he  changed  his  dress.f 

When  Colonel  Brant  arrived  at  any  principal  city,  his  arrival  was  fMiblicly 
announced  in  the  gazettes  with  mat  minuteness.  Although  we  have  given 
some  specimens  of  these,  we  will  add  one  more : — 

**  New  York,  June  20, 1792.  On  Monday  last  arrived  in  this  city,  from 
his  settlement  on  Grand  River,  on  a  visit  to  some  of  his  friends  in  this  qoar- 
ter,  Captain  Jo9tpk  Brandt^  of  the  British  army,  the  famous  Mohawk  chief| 
who  so  eminently  distinguished  himself  during  the  late  war,  as  the  milituy 
leader  of  the  Six  Nations.  We  are  informed  uiat  he  intends  to  visit  the  ciiy 
of  Philadelphia,  and  pay  his  respects  to  the  president  of  the  U.  Staiei^*) 
General  fVashinglan,  which  he  did.  We  have  before  mentioned  his  visit  to 
that  city. 

The  very  respectable  traveller  §  Bochtfoueavld  thus  notices  our  chief:  ^'At 
24  miles  from  this  place,  (Newark,  U.  C.)  upon  Grand  River,  is  an  establiBb- 
ment  which  I  had  been  civious  to  visit  It  is  that  of  Colonel  BranL  But 
the  colonel  not  being  at  home,  and  being  assured  that  I  should  see  litde  el» 
than  what  I  had  already  seen  among  those  people,  I  gave  over  my  intentioB. 
Colonel  Brant  is  an  Indian  wlio  took  part  with  the  English,  and  havmg  been 
in  England,  was  commissioned  by  the  king,  and  politely  treated  by  every  one. 
His  manners  are  half  European.  He  is  accompanied  by  two  negro  serranli^ 
and  is  in  appearance  like  an  E^elishman.  He  has  a  garden  and  fiirm  under 
cultivation ;  dresses  almost  entirely  like  an  Eiironean,  and  has  great  ioflueDoe 
over  the  Indians.  He  is  at  present  [1795]  at  Miami,  holding  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  in  company  with  the  Indians  of  the  west.  He  is  equsOj 
respected  by  the  Americans,  who  extol  so  much  his  character,  that  I  regret 
much  not  to  have  seen  him."  | 

The  great  respect  in  which  Brant  was  held  in  Elngland  wiU  be  very  spptr- 
ent  from  a  perusal  of  the  following  letter,1[  dated  12  December,  1785:  *'Mod- 
day  last,  Colonel  Joseph  Branty  the  celebrated  king  of  the  Mohawks,  arrived 
in  this  city,  [Salisbury,]  from  America,  and  after  diniug  with  Colonel  de  Pd^ 
teTj  at  the  head-quarters  here,  proceeded  immediately  on  his  journey  to 
London.  Tbis  extraordinary  personage  is  said  to  have  presided  at  the  klB 
grand  congress  of  confederate  chiefs  of  the  Indian  nation  in  America,  and  lo 
be  by  them  appointed  to  the  conduct  and  chief  command  in  the  war  which 
they  now  meditate  apiinst  the  United  States  of  America.  He  took  his  de- 
parture for  England  immediately  as  that  assembly  broke  up ;  and  it  is 


•  Weld,  Travels,  489.  f  Apollo  for  1792.  X  American  ApoUo,S7. 

(k  Duke  de  Liaiteourtf  Travels,  ii.  81,  before  cited,  from  wbnin  we  tjranslate  Ihb. 

y  This  French  traveller  seems  to  have  been  in  advance  of  history,  in  as  far  as  he  tins  ourlf 
sets  in  their  proper  light  the  characters  of  the  heroes  of  Wyoming.  AAer  speakivofiM 
influence  of  Indian  agents  over  those  people,  as  we  have  extracted  in  a  previous  note/be  dai 
consigns  to  Colonel  Butler  the  place  which  he  is  doubtless  to  bold  in  all  after-tiae  m.  At 
annau  of  his  country :—"  L* agent  anglais  dent  il  est  ici  queaton,  est  le  Cokaiel  BmUter,  ftaiK 
par  ses  incendies,  ses  pillajres  et  ses  roeurtres  dans  la  jjjuerre  d'Am^riaue.  II  esl  hu-alai 
Am^ricain  d'aupr^s  de  WiTkesbarre  ;  [one  of  the  towns  m  the  valley  of  Wyoming ;]  sea  pi^ 
tendu  loyalisme  qu'il  a  su  se  faire  payer  de  brevets  et  de  traitemens,  lui  a  fait  commettre  pias 
de  barberies,  plus  d 'infamies  contre  sa  patrie,  au'4  ^i  que  ce  soit.  II  cooduisait  leu  hmm, 
leur  indiquait  les  fermes,  les  maisons  k  brAler,  les  victimes  a  scarpeler,  les  enfaos  i  ^^'*~^ — 


lont^  dans  les  magasins  de  pii^ens."    Roehe/<mcauldf  ut  supra,  (ii.  78     9.) 

IT  There  is  no  name  to  this  leUer;  but  il  was  wriHen  in  Salisbury,  Eng.,  and  ibeneej 
London,  where  it  was  published. 
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jectured  that  his  embassy  to  the  British  court  is  of  great  importance.  This 
country  owes  much  to  the  services  of  Colonel  Brant  during  the  late  war  in 
America.  He  was  educated  at  Philadelphia,  [at  the  Moor's  charity  school 
ia  Lebanon,  Connecticut,]  is  a  very  slu-ewd,  intelligent  person,  possesses  great 
courage  and  abilities  as  a  warrior,  and  is  inviolably  attached  to  the  English 
■ation." 

It  has  been  denied  that  Brant  was  in  any  way  engaged  in  the  massacres 
«t  Wyoming,  but  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  so  many  should  have  been 
deceived  at  that  time ;  and,  moreover,  we  do  not  find  that  it  was  denied  until 
almost  every  one  of  that  age  had  left  the  stage  of  action.  Those  who  deny 
that  he  was  at  Wyoming  should,  at  least,  prove  an  alibi,  or  they  cannot  ex- 
pect to  be  believed.* 

Brant  was  said  to  have  been  G5  years  old  at  his  death.  A  daughter  of  his  mar- 
ried ffiUiam  J,  Ker,  Esq.  of  Niagara,  and  he  had  several  other  children  besides 
those  we  have  mentioned.  The  son  who  visited  England  in  1822,  and 
another  named  Jacoby  entered  Maoris  school  at  Hanover,  N.  H.  in  1801,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  fVkeelock,  The  former  son,  John,  died  about  two  years  since, 
in  the  winter  of  1831. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Facts  in  the  history  of  the  Seneca  nation — Sagoyewatha,  or  Red-jacket — His  fo" 
mous  speech  to  a  missionary — His  intf.rvieto  with  Colonel  Snelling — British  invade 
his  country — Resolves  to  repel  them — His  speech  upon  the  event — Uovemor  Clinton's 
account  of  him — Witchcrap,  affair — Complains  of  encroachments — One  ofhispeopU 
put  to  death  for  being  a  witch — He  defends  the  txecutioner — His  interview  with 
Lafayette — Council  at  Canundaigua — Farmers-brothtr — Red-jacket  visits  PhUa- 
deiphia — His  speech  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania — Speech  of  ^gwdondongtoas, 
or  Good'peter — Xarraiive  of  his  capture  during  the  revolutionary  war — Farmers- 
brother,  or  Honayawus — Visits  Philadelphia — Peter-jaquette — Visits  France 
— Account  of  his  death — Memorable  speech  of  Farmers-brother — His  letter  to  the  sec- 
retary of  war — Kotice  of  several  other  Seneca  chiefs — Koyingc^catah,  or  Youno- 
Ki»o — Juskakak  A, (/r  Little-billy — Achiodt,  or  Half-town — Kiandogewa, or 
Bio-tree — Gyentwaia,  or  Corw-plant — Address  of  the  three  latter  to  President 
Washington — Grant  of  land  to  Big-tree — His  visit  to  Philadelphiay  and  death — 
Further  account  of  Corn-plant — His  own  account  of  himself— Interesting  events  in 
his  life — His  sons. 

The  Senecas  were  the  most  important  tribe  among  the  Iroquois,  or  Five 
Nations,  and,  according  to  Conrad  ffeiser,  they  were  the  fourth  nation  that 
joined  that  confederacy.  He  calls  them  f  ^  leuontowanois  or  Sinikers,"  and 
says,  '*  they  are  styled  by  the  Moliawks  and  Onondagos,  brothers ;  '*  and  that 
their  title  in  councils  is  Onughkaurydaaug.  The  French  call  them  Tsonnon- 
thouans,  from  their  principal  castle,  or  council-house,  the  name  of  which, 
according  to  Coldtn,  is  Sinondowans.  X  Other  particulars  of  this  nation  will 
be  related  as  we  proceed  in  detailing  the  lives  of  its  chie&.  Among  these, 
perhaps,  tlie  most  illustrious  was 

SAGOYEWATHA,§  called  by  the  whites.  Red-jacket.    His  place  of  resi- 

*  In  a  late  criminal  trial  which  has  much  agitated  New  England,  reasonable  people  said, 
the  defendant,  out  of  respect  to  public  opinion,  ought  to  make  it  appear  where  he  was  at  the 
time  a  murder  was  committed,  although  iu  law  he  was  not  bound  so  to  do.  An  advocate  for 
Us  innocence  told  the  wTitcr,  that  ''tie  was  not  obliged  to  tell  where  he  was/'  and  it  was 
nobody's  business  j  and,  therefore,  we  were  bound,  according  to  law,  to  believe  him  innocent 
This  we  oflTer  as  a  parallel  case  to  the  one  in  hand.  But  it  happens  we  are  not  ''  bound  by 
law"  to  believe  our  cliief  entirely  innocent  of  the  blood  shed  at  Wyoming. 

t  American  Mag.  I  Hist.  Fire  Nations,  i.  42. 

^  The  common  method  of  spelling.  Governor  Clinton  writes,  Saguoaha.  Written  to 
tl)e  treaty  of  "  Konoudai^a,"  (Nov.  1794,)  Soggooyawauthau ;  to  that  of  Buffalo  Creek. 
(June,  1 802,j  Soogoouawautau ;  to  that  of  Moscow,  (Sept.  18t3^  Sagouata.  It  is  laia 
to  si^iiy  "  (Jne  who  keeps  awaken"  or  simply,  Keeper-aaoake.  "  86-gwi'-i'-¥>auf'-tdh  ;  be 
is  wide  awake,  and  keeps  every  body  else  awake,  a  very  appropriate  name  fof  the  Cicero 
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dence  was,  for  many  years  previous  to  his  death,  (which  happened  90  Jaunty 
1830,  at  his  own  house,)  about  four  miles  from  Buffiilo,  and  one  mile  noitii 
of  the  road  that  leads  through  the  land  reserved  for  the  remnant  of  the  Seneca 
nation,  called  the  Ruervaiwiu  His  house  was  a  log-cabin,  situated  in  a  retiied 
place.  Some  of  his  tribe  are  Christians,  but  Kedjaeket  would  never  hear 
to  any  thine  of  the  kind.  He  was  formerly  considered  of  superior  wisdom  ■ 
council,  and  of  a  noble  and  dignified  behavior,  which  would  have  honored 
any  man.  But,  like  nearly  aU  his  race,  he  could  not  withstand  the  temptatkMi 
of  ardent  spirits,  which,  together  with  his  age,  rendered  him  latteny  leii 
worthy  notice.  Formerly,  scarce  a  traveller  passed  near  his  place  of  ral- 
dence,  who  would  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  see  this  wonderful  man,  and  t» 
hear  his  profound  observations. 

In  the  year  1805,  a  council  was  held  at  Buf&lo,  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
at  which  were  present  many  of  the  Seneca  chiefs  and  warriors,  aasembled  at 
the  request  of  a  missionary,  Mr.  Ovm,  from  Massachusetts.  It  was  at  diit 
time  that  Red-jo/ckd  delivered  his  famous  speech,  about  which  so  much  bai 
been  said  and  written,  and  which  we  propose  to  give  here  at  length,  and  CBt- 
nctly ;  as  some  omissions  and  errors  were  contained  in  it  as  pubuahed  at  the 
time.  It  may  be  taken  as  genuine,  at  least  as  nearly  so  as  the  Indian  lan- 
guage can  be  translated,  in  which  it  was  delivered,  for  Red-jacket  would  not 
speak  in  English,  although  he  understood  it.  The  missionary  first  made  a 
speech  to  the  Indians,  in  which  he  explained  the  object  for  which  he  had  calkd 
them  together ;  namely,  to  inform  them  that  he  was  sent  by  the  minionaiy 
society  of  Boston  io  instruct  them  ^  how  to  worship  the  Urtai  SmrU^^  and 
not  to  get  away  their  lands  and  money ;  that  there  was  but  one  reugioii,  and 
unless  they  embraced  it  they  could  not  be  happy ;  that  the^  had  lived  m 
darkness  and  great  errors  all  their  lives ;  he  wisned  that,  if*^  they  had  any 
objections  to  his  religion,  they  would  state  them ;  that  he  had  Tisited  some 
smaller  tribes,  who  waited  their  decision  before  they  would  consent  to 
receive  him,  as  they  were  their  **  older  brothers." 

After  the  missionair  had  done  speaking,  the  Indians  conferred  tontber 
about  two  hours,  by  themselves,  when  they  gave  an  answer  hj  Bed^aekd, 
which  follows : — 

'*  Friend  and  hrothery  it  was  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit  that  we  should  iiMet 
together  this  day.  He  orders  all  things,  and  he  has  given  us  a  fine  day  for 
our  council.  He  has  taken  his  garment  from  before  the  sun,  and  caused  it 
to  shine  with  brightness  upon  us ;  our  eyes  are  opened,  that  we  see  clearly; 
our  ears  are  imstopped,  that  we  have  been  able  to  hear  distinctly  the  words 
that  you  have  spoken ;  for  all  these  favors  we  thank  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
him  only. 

^  Brother^  this  council  fire  was  kindled  by  you ;  it  was  at  yomr  request  that 
we  came  together  tft  this  time ;  we  have  listened  vrith  attention  to  what  yea 
have  said ;  you  requested  us  to  speak  our  minds  freely ;  this  gives  us  great 
joy,  for  we  now  consider  tliat  we  stand  upright  before  you,  and  can  speak 
what  we  think ;  all  have  heard  your  voice,  and  all  speak  to  you  as  one  uibd; 
our  minds  are  agreed. 

^  Bivther^  you  say  you  want  an  answer  to  your  talk  before  you  leave  tlui 
iilace.  It  is  rieht  you  should  have  one,  as  you  are'  a  great  distance  fivn 
home,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  detain  you ;  but  we  will  first  look  bade  a  fttle, 
and  tell  you  what  our  fathers  have  told  us,  and  what  we  have  beard  fiwn  the 
white  people. 

^  Brother,  Ugten  to  what  tre  say.  There  was  a  time  when  our  foreftthen 
oi^ncd  this  jn*eat  island.*  Then-  seats  extended  from  the  rising  to  the  set- 
ting sun.  The  Great  Spirit  had  made  it  for  the  use  of  Indians.  He  had  cre- 
ated tlie  buffalo,  the  deer,  and  other  animals  for  food.  He  made  tbe  bear 
and  the  beaver,  and  their  skins  served  us  for  clothing.     He  had  scatterod 

of  the  west.    His  Eng^lish  appellation  bad  its  oriepn  from  the  circumstance  of  bis  weanar. 
when  a  child,  a.  red  Jacket.**    Aiden's  Account  of  MUnons,  162, — ^This  it  a  very  natual 
derivation  ;  but  from  what  circumstance  some  of  the  Indiaof '  derived  their  names,  it  would  be 
bard  to  divine  :  thus,  Red-jacket  had  an  uncle  whose  name  meant  a  hntp  of  dogt^  ib.  161* 
*  A  guneral  optnioa  among  all  tbe  Indians  that  this  country  was  as  iaiaad. 
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them  over  the  country,  and  taught  us  how  to  take  them.  He  had  caused 
the  earth  to  produce  com  for  bread.  All  this  he  had  done  for  his  red  chil- 
dren because  he  loved  them.  If  we  had  any  disputes  about  hunting  grounds, 
they  were  generally  settled  without  tlie  shedding  of  much  blood :  but  an  evil 
day  came  upon  us ;  your  forefathers  crossed  the  great  waters,  and  landed  on 
this  island.  Their  numbers  were  small ;  they  found  fKends,  and  not  enemies; 
thev  told  us  they  had  fled  from  their  own  countrv  for  fear  of  wicked  men, 
and  come  here  to  enjoy  their  religion.  They  asked  for  a  small  seat ;  we  took 
pity  on  them,  sranted  their  request,  and  thejr  sat  down  amoncst  us ;  we  gave 
them  com  and  meat ;  they  save  us  poison  *  m  return.  The  white  people  had 
now  found  our  country,  tidings  were  carried  back,  and  more  came  amongst 
us ;  yet  we  did  not  fear  them,  we  took  them  to  be  fKends ;  they  called  us 
brothers ;  we  believed  them,  and  gave  them  a  larger  seat  At  length  their 
numbers  had  greatly  increased;  they  wanted  more  land;  they  wanted  our 
country.  Our  eyes  were  opened,  and  our  minds  became  uneasy.  Wars  took 
place ;  Indians  were  hired  to  fight  against  Indians,  and  many  of  our  people 
were  destroyed.  They  also  brought  strong  liquors  among  us :  it  was  strong 
and  powerful,  and  has  slain  thousands. 

**  BrotheTj  our  seats  were  once  large,  and  yours  were  very  small ;  you  have 
now  become  a  great  people,  and  we  have  scarcely  a  place  lefl  to  spread 
our  blankets ;  you  have  got  our  country,  but  are  not  satisfied ;  you  toant  to 
force  your  religion  upon  us, 

**Brotherj  continue  to  listen.  You  say  that  you  are  sent  to  instruct  us  how 
to  worship  the  Great  Spirit  agreeably  to  his  mind,  and  if  we  do  not  take  hold 
of  the  rengion  which  you  white  people  teach,  we  shall  be  unhappy  here- 
after ;  you  say  tliat  you  are  right,  and  we  are  lost ;  how  do  we  know  this  to 
be  true  ?  We  understand  tliat  your  religion  is  written  in  a  book ;  if  it  was 
intended  for  us  as  well  as  you,  why  has  not  tlic  Great  Spirit  given  it  to  us, 
aqd  not  only  to  us,  but  why  did  he  not  give  to  our  forefathers  the  knowledge 
of  that  book,  with  the  means  of  understanding  it  rightly  ?  We  only  know 
what  you  tell  us  about  it ;  how  shall  we  know  when  to  believe,  being  so 
oflen  deceived  by  the  white' people  ? 

**  Brother,  you  say  there  is  but  one  way  to  worship  and  serve  the  Great 
Spirit ;  if  there  is  but  one  religion,  why  do  you  white  people  difler  so  much 
about  it  ?  why  not  all  agree,  as  you  can  all  read  the  book  ? 

** Brother,  we  do  not  understand  these  things;  we  are  told  that  your 
religion  was  given  to  your  forefathers,  and  has  been  handed  down  from 
&ther  to  son.  We  also  have  a  religion  which  was  given  to  our  forefiithers, 
and  has  been  handed  down  to  us  their  children.  We  worship  that  way.  B 
Uathitk  us  to  be  thanl^ul  for  all  thefovors  toe  receive ;  to  love  eadi  othery  and  to 
ht  united ;  toe  never  quarrtl  about  rdxgion, 

*^  Brother,  the  Great  Spirit  has  made  us  all ;  but  he  has  made  a  great  differ- 
ence between  his  white  and  red  children  ;  he  has  given  us  a  difrcrent  com- 
plexion, and  different  customs :  to  you  he  has  given  the  arts ;  to  these  he  • 
has  not  opened  our  eyes ;  we  know  these  things  to  be  true.  Since  he  has 
made  so  great  a  difference  between  us  in  other  things,  why  may  we  not  con- 
clude that  ho  has  given  us  a  different  religion  according  to  our  understand- 
ing ;  the  Great  Spirit  docs  right ;  he  knows  what  is  best  for  his  children ; 
we  are  satisfied. 

*^  Brother,  we  do  not  wish  to  destroy  your  religion,  or  take  it  fit>m  you;  we 
only  want  to  enjoy  our  own. 

*^  Brother,  you  say  you  have  not  come  to  get  our  land  or  our  money,  but  to 
enlighten  our  minos.  I  will  now  tell  you  that  I  have  been  at  your  meetings, 
a6d  saw  you  collecting  money  from  the  meeting.  I  cannot  tell  what  this 
money  was  intended  for,  but  suppose  it  was  for  your  minister,  and  if 
we  should  conform  to  your  viray  of  thinking,  perhaps  you  may  want  some 
from  us. 

*^  Brother,  we  are  told  that  you  have  been  preaching  to  white  people  in  this 
place;  these  people  are  our  neighbors,  we  are  acquainted  with  them;  we 
will  wait  a  little  while  and  see  what  enect  yoiu*  preaching  has  upon  thenL 


*  Spirituous  liquor  it  alluded  to,  it  is  supposed. 
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If  we  find  it  does  them  good,  makes  them  honest,  and  letM  dispofled  to  clMit 
Indians,  we  will  then  consider  again  wliat  you  have  said. 

**  Brother^  you  have  now  beard  our  answer  to  your  talk,  and  this  10  all  we 
have  to  say  at  present  As  we  are  going  to  part,  we  will  coine  and  take  yo« 
by  the  hand,  and  hope  the  Great  Spirit  will  protect  you  on  your  journey,  and 
return  you  safe  to  your  friends." 

The  chiefs  and  others  then  drew  near  the  missionary  to  take  him  by  the 
hand ;  but  he  would  not  receive  them,  and  hastily  risinff  from  his  seat,  said, 
*^  that  there  was  no  fellowship  between  the  religion  of  God  and  the  woiia 
of  the  DevU,  and,  therefore,  could  not  join  hands  I'vith  them."  Upon  tUi 
being  interpreted  to  them,  *'  they  smiled,  and  retired  in  a  peaceable  roaDner.' 

The  Indians  cannot  well  conceive  how  they  have  any  participation  in  the 
guilt  of  the  crucifixion ;  inasmuch  as  the^  do  not  believe  themselves  of  the 
same  origin  as  the  whites ;  and  there  bemg  no  dispute  but  that  they  oom- 
mitted  that  act  Red-jacket  once  said  to  a  clergyman  who  was  importuning 
him  on  this  subject, 

**  BrothoTf  if  you  white  men  murdered  the  Son  of  Ihe  Great  Spirit,  toe  liidiint 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  it  is  none  of  our  afiair.  If  he  had  come  amongm, 
we  would  not  have  kitled  him ;  we  would  fuaoe  treated  him  well.  You  muM  make 
am/endajbr  that  crime  youradvesy  * 

Bedrjacket  took  part  with  the  Americans  in  the  war  of  1812,  but  vras  not 
distinguished  for  that  prodigality  of  life  which  marked  the  character  of 
Tecumseh,  and  many  others,  but,  on  all  occasions,  was  cool  and  collectedL 
He  had  become  attached  to  Colonel  Sneliing  during  the  i¥ar,  and  when  bo 
heard  that  that  officer  was  ordered  to  a  distant  station,  be  went  to  take  faii 
farewell  of  him.    At  that  interview  he  said, 

^  Brother^  I  hear  you  are  going  to  a  place  called  Crovemor'B  Island.  /  htfi 
you  will  be  a  governor  youradf.  I  understand  that  you  white  people  think  ekHAm 
a  blessing,  I  hope  you  may  have  a  thousand.  JnuLf  above  all,  I  hope,  wkertser 
you  gOf  you  may  never  Jind  whishf  more  than  two  shillings  a  q%usrt/'j 

Grand  Island,  in  Niagara  River,  just  above  the  famous  Niagara  Falk^if 
owned  by  the  Senecas.  When  it  was  rumored  that  the  Britisli  had  talmi 
possession  of  it,  in  their  last  war  with  the  Americans,  Red-jadbtt  iMem- 
bled  bis  people,  to  consult  with  Mr.  Granger^  their  agent  After  baviiiff 
stated  to  him  the  information,  the  old  chief  made  the  following  profouna 
speech : — 

^Brother,  you  have  told  us  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  wartkatkm 
taken  place  bettoeen  you  and  ihe  British,  But  we  find  the  war  has  come  to  em 
doors.  Our  property  is  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  and  their  h£ai^ 
friends.  R  ts  necessary  now  for  us  to  take  up  ihe  business^  defend  ovr  propertjf, 
and  drive  the  enemy  from  it.  If  we  sU  still  upon  our  seatSy  and  take  no  wteem 
of  redress,  the  British  (according  to  the  customs  of  you  white  people^  w3l  hM 
tt  by  con^jtest.  And  should  you  conquer  the  Canaaas,  you  wtil  daun  it  vpm 
Ihe  same  principles^  as  \ihougK\  comjuered  from  the  British.  We^  ihereforef  re- 
quest permission  to  go  unth  our  warriors,  and  drive  off  those  bad  people^  and  Udse 
possession  of  our  TandsJ"  Whereupon,  such  of  the  Seuecas  as  had  an  in- 
clination, were  permitted  to  join  the  American  army. 

In  one  action  Red-jackd  acted  a  conspicuous  part,  and  is  most  honorably 
mentioned  by  the  commanding  general.  The  action  took  place  near  Fort 
Greorge,  on  the  17  August,  181§,  between  about  300  volunteers  and  Indiane, 
supported  by  200  regmarR.  These  surprised  the  British  and  Indian  camp  at 
day-light,  killed  75  and  took  1()  prisoners.  The  success  of  the  expeditk» 
was  almost  entirely  owmg  to  a  stratagem  of  the  Indians,  wbo^  when  they 
had  formed  their  plan  of  attack,  decoyed  their  brethren,  on  the  Briti^  side, 
into  an  ambush,  by  giving  a  war-whoop  which  they  mistook  fbr  that  of 
their  friends.  General  Boyd,  who  commanded  here,  says,  **Tbe  principal 
chiefs  wlio  led  the  warriors  this  day,  were  Farmer's  Brothkr,  BLed-jackr, 


*  "  This  occurred  in  a  conversation  between  Red-Jacket  and  the  Reverend  Mr. 
ridge ;  Tomrnu-Jemmy,  Jack-Berry  and  myself  were  present    I  heard  the  lenMrk,  and  wil 
fwichforit."     W,J.Bndiing. 

t  N.  £.  Galaxy,  13  July,  ifio. 
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LiTTLK  BiLLT,  PoLLARD,  Black  Snake,  Joh:<I80n,  Silverheels,  Captain 
Half-towit,  Major  Hen rt  O.  Ball,  (Corn-planter's  son,j  and  Captain  Cold, 
chief  of  Onondaffo,  who  was  wounded.  In  a  council  wnich  was  held  with 
them  yesterday,  they  covenanted  not  to  scalp  or  murder ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
say,  that  they  treated  the  prisoners  with  hunianity,  and  committed  no  wanton 
cruelties  upon  the  dead."  **  Their  bravery  and  humanity  were  equally  con- 
spicuous. Already  the  quietness  in  which  our  pickets  are  suiSered  to  remain, 
evinces  the  benefit  arising  from  their  assistance."* 

Governor  De  Witt  CUtUorij  in  his  most  valuable  discourse  before  the  His- 
torical Society  of  New  York,  thus  notices  Btd-jadui : — **  Within  a  few  years, 
an  extraordinary  orator  has  risen  among  the  Senecas;  his  real  name  is 
Sacruoaha,  Without  the  advantages  of  illustrious  descent,  and  with  no 
extraordinary  talents  for  war,  he  has  attained  the  first  distinctions  in  the 
nation  by  the  force  of  his  clociuence."  Red-jacket  having,  by  some  means, 
lost  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen,  in  order,  as  it  is  reported,  to  retrieve 
it,  prevailed  upon  his  brother  to  announce  himself  a  prophet,  commissioned 
by  the  Great  Spirit  to  redeem  them  from  their  miserable  condition.  — 
It  rc(iuired  nothing  but  an  adroit  and  skilful  reasoner  to  persuade  the  igno- 
rant multitude,  given  to  the  grossest  superstition,  of  his  infallibilitv  in  the 
pretended  art  or  mystery.  If  good  ever  came  out  of  evil,  it  did  at  this  time. 
The  Onondagas  were,  at  that  period,  'the  most  drunken  and  profligate  of  all 
the  Iroquois.  They  were  now  so  far  prevailed  upon  as  almost  entirely  to 
abstain  from  ardent  spirits,  became  sober  and  industrious,  and  observed  and 
respected  the  laws  of  morality.  This  good  effect  was  not  confined  to  the 
Onondagas,  but  shed  its  benign  influence  through  the  nations  adjacent.  But 
as  this  reform  was  begun  in  hypocrisy,  it  necessarily  ended  with  its  hypo- 
critical author.  The  greatest  check,  perhaps,  which  ran  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  imposture,  is  its  own  exposition.  In  this  case,  like  witchcraft  among 
US  in  former  times,  it  was  stayed  by  its  own  operations.  Many  were  de- 
nounced as  witches,  and  some  would  have  been  executed  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  their  white  neighbors.  Red-jacket  was  denounced  in  a  great 
council  of  Indians,  held  at  Bufl^do  Creek,  as  the  chief  author  of  their 
troubles.  He  was  accordingly  brought  to  trial,  and  his  eloquence  saved  his 
life,  and  greatly  increased  his  reputation.  His  defence  was  near  three  hours 
lon^.  And,  in  the  language  of  Governor  CHntortj  *^  the  iron  brow  of  super- 
stition relented  under  the  magic  of  his  eloquence :  he  declared  the  prophet 
(his  brother]  an  impostor  and  a  cheat ;  he  prevailed ;  the  Indians  divided, 
and  a  small  majority  appeared  in  his  favor.  Perhaps  the  annals  of  history 
cannot  furnish  a  more  conspicuous  instance  of  the  triumph  and  power  of 
oratory,  in  a  barbarous  nation,  devoted  to  superstition,  and  Jooking  up  to  the 
accuser  as  a  delegated  minister  of  the  Almightv.  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
apeech  of  Logan  will  be  triumphantly  quotecl  again.st  me,  and  that  it  will 
be  said,  that  the  most  splendid  exhibition  of  Indian  eloquence  ma^  be  found 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  Six  Nations.  I  fully  subscribe  to  the  eulofium  of  Mr. 
Jeffersofij  when  he  says,  *I  may  challenge  the  whole  orations  ofDemoMetua 
and  Cicero,  and  of  any  more  eminent  orator,  if  Europe  has  furnished  more 
eminent,  to  produce  a  single  passage  superior  to  the  speech  of  Logan?  But 
let  it  be  remembered  that  Logan  was  a  Mingo  chief,**  that  is,  an  Iroquois. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant,  if  not  already  arrived,  when  the  name  of  Red' 
jacket  will  be  heard,  in  the  most  august  assemblies,  to  ^ve  weijght  to  the 
mightiest  efforts  of  eloquence.  In  the  debate  on  the  Indian  bill,  in  1890,  in 
congress,  Mr.  Crockett^j  of  Tennessee,  said,  "^  I  am  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
remark  made  bv  the  famous  Red-jdckety  in  the  rotunda  of  this  building, 
when  he  was  shown  the  panel  which  represented  in  sculpture  the  first 
landing  of  the  Filffrims,  with  an  Indian  chief  presenting  to  them  an  ear  of 
com,  m  token  of  fiiendly  welcome.    The  aged    Indian  said,  ^That  wa» 

*  NUu'  Register,  iv.  418,  and  v.  l.^Brannan's  Official  LetUn,  VXi.^ShaUu^t  Tablu,  ii. 
190. 

t  The  pitifiil  crasade  in  which  this  brave  roan  lost  his  lire,  will  at  long  Ke  remembered  for 
its  miiustifiable  origin,  as  the  many  valu^le  bat  misguided  men  who  have  been  sacrificed  ia 
k.  Having  joined  the  army  of  Texas,  Colonel  Crockett  was  there  murdered  with  the 
•f  a  ganison  wluch  Ml  into  the  baodi  of  the  Mezieaas  3  this  present  year,  1896. 
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tnodJ  He  said  he  knew  they  came  from  the  Great  Spirit,  and  he  was  wi|« 
mg  to  share  the  aoii  with  his  brothers.  But  when  he  tunied  jround  to  visv 
another  panel,  representing  PtnrCa  treaty,  he  said,  ^^Bh!  aff%  gont  mm! 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  short  saying." 

Nothing  seems  more  to  have  troubled  the  peace  of  Bedjadui  than  tha 
intrusion  of  missionaries  amonff  his  people.  With  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  manner  in  which  particular  creeds  have  been  forced  upon  the  In> 
dians  in  general,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  we  will  refer  the  reader  to  Mr. 
BuchanarCs  Sketches,*  where,  in  our  opinion,  every  sectarian  will  glean  some 
useful  hints  upon  that  head. 

Red-jacket  and  his  council,  in  1821,  made  a  formal  complaint  to  the  gov 
emor  of  New  York,  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  some  teachers  amon^  hit 
people,  and  of  their  undue  influence  generally.    Considering  it  to  contain  a 
most  important  and  valuable  piece  of  information,  we  will  giro  it  enture  >~ 

**  Brotner  Pariahj  I  address  myself  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  govern- 
or.   The  chiefs  of  Onondaga  have  accompanied  you  to  AJbony,  to  do  boa- 
ness  with  the  governor ;  I  also  was  to  have  been  with  you,  but  I  am  sony 
to  say  that  bad  health  has  put  it  out  of  my  power.    For  this  you  must  aoC 
think  hard  of  me.    I  am  not  to  blame  for  it    It  is  the  will  of  the  Greit 
Spirit  that  it  should  be  so.    The  object  of  the  Onondagas  is  to  purchase  oar 
lands  at  Tonnewanta.    This  and  all  other  bu^ess  that  they  may  have  to  dt 
at  Albany,  must  be  transacted  in  the  presence  of  the  governor.    He  will 
see  that  the  barffain  is  fairly  made,  so  that  all  parties  may  have  reason  to  bs 
satisfied  with  \fiiat  shall  be  done ;  and  when  our  sanction  shall  be  wanted 
to  the  transaction,  it  will  be  freely  given.    I  much  regret  that,  at  diis  time^ 
the  state  of  my  health  should  have  prevented  me  from  accompanying  yoa  lo 
Albany,  as  it  was  the  wish  of  the  nation  that  I  should  state  to  the  goveiiMr 
some  circumstances  which  show  that  the  chain  of  friendship  between  m 
and  the  white  people  is  wearing  out,  and  wants   brightening.    1  proosed 
now,  however,  to  lav  them  before  you  by  letter,  that  you  maT  mentioD  thsD 
to  the  governor,  and  solicit  redress.    He  is  appointed  to  do  justice  to  alL 
and  the  Indians  fully  confide  that  he  vnU  not  suffer  them  to  be  wronged 
with  impunity.    The  first  subject  to  which  we  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  governor,  is  the  depredations  that  are  daily  committed  by  the  vtiM 
people  upon  the  most  valuable  timber  on  our  reservations.    This  has  been  a 
subject  of  complaint  with  us  for  many  years ;  but  now,  and  particulaiiy  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  it  has  become  an  alarming  evil,  ana  calls  for  tfas 
immediate  interposition  of  the  governor  in  our  benal£     Our  next  sofaject 
of  complaint  is,  the  frequent  thefts  of  our  horses  and  cattle  by  the  while 
people,  and  their  habit  of  taking  and  using  them  whenever  they  please,  and 
without  our  leave.    These  are  evils  which    seem  to    incunease   upon  in 
with  the  increase  of  our  white  neighbors,  and  thev  call  loudly  for  redreaL 
Another  evil  arising  from  the  pressure  of  the  whites  upon   us,  and  our 
unavoidable  communication  vrith  them,  is  the  frequency  with  which  oar 
chief^  and  warriors,  and  Indians,  are  thrown  into  jail,  and  that,  too,  fbr 
the  most  trifling  causes.    This  is  very  galling  to  our  feelings,  and  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  the  extent  to  which,  to  gratify  their  bad  passions,  oar 
white  neighbors  now  carry  this  practice.    In  our  hunting  and  fishing,  too, 
we  are  greatly  interrupted  by  the  whitea    Our  venison  is  stolen  from  the 
trees  where  we  have  hun^  it  to  be  reclaimed  after  the  chase.    Our  hunlii^ 
camps  have  been  fired  mto,  and  we  have  been  warned  that  we  shall  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  pursue  the  deer  in  those  fcn^sts  which  were  so  lately 
all  our  own.    The  fish,  which,  in  the  Buflalo  and  Tonnewanta  Creeki>  ased 
to  supply  us  with  food,  are  now,  bv  the  dams  and  other  obstructioos  of  the 
white  people,  prevented  from  multiplying,  and  we  are  almost  entirely  de- 
prived of  that  accustomed  sustenance.    Our  great  father,  the  president,  his 
recommended  to  our  young  men  to  be  industrious,  to  plouffh,  and  to  sew. 
This  we  have  done,  and  we  are  thankful  for  the  advice,  and  kv  the  means 
he  has  afforded  us  of  carrying  it  into  effect.    We  are  happier  in  eoote- 
quence  of  it    But  anoiher  thing  recommended  to  U8f  has  crecMTgnat  eonfium 
*™^^^'^^^~—        -  •  .  _^ 

•  Vol.  i.  dMp.  is. 
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mmontp  vi,  and  is  makifig  v»  a  quarrtlaomt  and  dwidtd  people ;  and  that  if,  the 
Mrwudim  of  preaehars  into  our  nation.  These  black  coats  contrive  to  get 
the  consent  of  tomt  of  the  Indians  to  preach  among  us,  and  wherever  this 
is  the  case,  confusion  and  disorder  are  sure  to  foUow,  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  whites  upon  our  lands  are  the  invariable  consequence.  The 
governor  must  not  think  hard  of  me  for  speaking  thus  of  the  preachers.  I 
ave  observed  their  progress,  and  when  I  look  back  to  see  what  has  taken 
place  of  old,  I  perceive  that  whenever  they  came  among  the  Indians,  they 
were  the  forerunners  of  their  dispersion  ;  that  they  always  excited  enmities 
and  quarrels  among  them  ;  that  they  introduced  the  white  people  on  tlieir- 
Uuids,  by  whom  they  were  robbed  and  plundered  of  their  property ;  and 
that  tlie  Indians  were  sure  to  dwindle  and  decrease,  and  be  driven  back  in 

Kroportion  to  the  number  of  preachers  that  came  among  them.  Each  nation 
as  its  own  customs  and  its  own  religion.  The  Indians  have  theirs,  given  to 
them  by  the  Great  Spirit,  under  which  they  were  happy.  It  was  not  in- 
tended that  they  sliould  embrace  the  religion  of  tlie  whites,  and  be  destroyed 
by  the  attempt  to  make  them  think  dinerently  on  that  subject  from  their 
fathers.*  It  is  true,  these  preachers  have  got  the  consent  of  some  of  the 
chiefs  to  stay  and  preach  among  us,  but  I  and  my  friends  know  this  to  be 
wrong,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  removed ;  besides,  we  have  been  threatened 
by  Mr.  Hudej  who  cume  among  us  as  a  school-master  and  a  teacher  of  our 
ehildren,  but  has  now  become  a  black  coat,  and  refused  to  teach  them  any 
more,  that  unless  we  listen  to  his  preaching  and  become  Christians,  we  will 
be  turned  off  our  lauds.  We  wish  to  know  from  the  governor  if  this  is  to 
be  so ;  and  if  he  has  no  right  to  say  so,  we  think  he  ousht  to  be  turned  off 
our  Unds,  and  not  allowed  to  plague  us  any  more.  We  shall  never  be  at 
peace  while  he  is  among  us.  Let  them  be  removed,  and  we  will  be  happy 
and  contented  eaoong  ourselves.  We  now  cry  to  the  governor  for  help,  and 
bope  that  he  will  attend  to  our  complaints,  and  speedily  give  us  redress. 

Red-jacket." 

**  This  letter  was  dictated  by  Rtd-jackety  and  interpreted  by  Henry  Obeal^\ 
in  the  presence  of  the  following  Indians :  Rtd-jackieta  son,  Com-pUnderj  John^ 
€o6&,  PeieTy  Youf^-kingB'broiher,  Tom4he-infantf  \^Onnonrgaihekoy]  Blut'dofy 
[Towyocauna^  Jonn-skyj  Jemmy-johnson,  Marcus^  Btg-firey  Uaptain-Jemmv/* 

The  success  this  petition  met  with,  it  is  presumed,  was  full  and  satisfactory 
to  him,  in  respect  to  one  particular ;  for  no  ministers,  for  some  time  afterwards, 
were  admitted  upon  the  reservation. 

In  the  spring  of  1821,  a  man  of  JRed-jackeVa  tribe  fell  into  a  languishment  and 
died.  His  complaint  was  unknown,  and  some  circumstances  attended  his 
illness  which  caused  his  friends  to  believe  that  he  was  bewitched.  The  wo- 
man that  attended  him  wos  fixed  upon  as  the  witch,  and  by  the  law,  or 
custom,  of  the  nation,  she  was  doomed  to  suffer  death.  A  chief^^by  the  name 
of  Tom-jemmyy  called  by  his  own  people  Soo-nong-giUy  executed  the  decree 
by  cutting  her  throat  The  Americans  took  up  the  mutter,  seized  Tom-jenamL 
and  threw  him  into  prison4  Some  time  afler,  when  his  trial  came  on,  Red' 
jmiket  appeared  in  court  as  an  evidence.  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  denied 
that  the  court  had  any  jurisdiction  over  the  cose,  and  afler  it  was  carried 
through  tliree  terms,  Soo-nong-gise  was  finally  cleared.  Red-jacket  and  the 
otlier  witnesses  testified  that  the  woman  was  a  witch,  and  that  she  had  been 
tried,  condemned  and  executed  in  pursuance  of  theh*  laws,  which  had  been 
oetablished  from  time  immemorial;  long  before  the  English  came  into 
tke  country.  The  witch  doctrine  of  the  Senecas  was  much  ridiculed  bv 
•omc  of  the  Americans,  to  which  Rtd-jaeket  thus  aptly  alludes  in  a  speech 
which  he  made  while  upon  the  stand : — 

*!  ffhat !  do  you  denounce  ua  as  fools  and  hi^otSf  because  we  stiU  continue  to 
MJeoe  that  which  vou  yourselves  seiuloudv  incmcated  two  centuries  ago  ?  Your 
Mrinte  hase  thunaareathis  doctrine  from  the  pulpit^  your  judges  have  pronounced 

*  A  kappy  iHustratioa  of  the  force  of  education,     f  Son  of  Com^pUaiUrf  or  Com-plttnt. 

X  Informalion  of  a  gentleman  (  W.  J.  BiieUing,  Esq)  %rfao  was  on  the  spot,  and  saw  him 
bfiQiJ^  10  Buflab.  lliif  wm  Uie  next  day  af&r  the  murder,  aad  the  blood  was  yel  upon 
kit  hands. 
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consoles  himself  for  the  act,  by  thinkiDg  that  he  has  benefited  the  natioii,  bj 
ridding  it  of  a  rascal"  * 

With  regard  to  the  dress  of  the  sachem,  there  has  been  some  contradietiQiL 
Mr.  ff^eld,  thoueh  he  did  not  see  him,  says  he  wore  his  hair  in  the  Indiui 
fashion,  as  he  mso  did  his  clothes ;  except  that,  instead  of  the  blanket,  he  wme 
a  kind  of  hunting  frock.  This  was  in  1796.  But  it  was  reported,  that,  m 
1792,  Brant  having  waited  on  Lord  DorditsUr,  the  governor  of^  Canada,  upon 
some  business,  his  lordship  told  him,  that  as  he  was  an  officer  in  the  Britirii 
service,  he  ought  to  lay  aside  the  Indian  dress,  and  assume  that  of  an  English 
captain ;  and  that,  if  he  persisted  in  wearing  an  Indian  dress,  he  should  slop 
his  pay.    It  is  added  that  thereupon  he  changed  his  dress.f 

When  Colonel  Brant  arrived  at  any  principal  city,  his  arrival  was  pubtidy 
announced  in  the  gazettes  with  great  minuteness.  Although  we  have  gifen 
some  specimens  of  these,  we  will  add  one  more : — 

**  New  York,  June  20, 1792.  On  Monday  last  arrived  in  this  city,  fhim 
his  settlement  on  Grand  River,  on  a  visit  to  some  of  lus  friends  in  this  qov- 
ter.  Captain  Joseph  Brandt,  of  the  British  army,  the  famous  Mohawk  cliie( 
who  so  eminently  distinguished  himself  during  the  late  war,  as  the  militaij 
leader  of  the  Six  Nations.  We  are  informed  that  he  intends  to  visit  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  and  pay  his  respects  to  the  president  of  the  U.  Staie%*t 
General  fVashmgion,  which  he  did.  We  have  before  mentioned  his  vint  to 
that  city. 

The  very  respectable  traveller  §  Bochtfoueavld  thus  notices  our  chief:  **At 
24  miles  from  this  place,  (Newark,  U.  C.)  upon  Grand  River,  is  an  estabfiih- 
ment  which  I  had  been  ciurious  to  visit    It  is  that  of  Colonel  BranL    Bat 
the  colonel  not  being  at  home,  and  being  assured  that  I  should  see  little  els 
than  what  I  had  already  seen  among  those  people,  I  gave  over  my  intentioii. 
Colonel  Brant  is  an  Indian  who  took  part  with  the  English,  and  having  beeo 
in  England,  was  commissioned  by  the  king,  and  politely  treated  by  every  ool 
His  manners  are  half  European.    He  is  accompanied  by  two  negro  servanli^ 
and  is  in  appearance  like  an  Englishman.    He  has  a  garden  and  farm  under 
cultivation ;  dresses  almost  entirely  like  an  European,  and  has  great  iaflaenoo 
over  the  Indians.    He  is  at  present  [1795]  at  Miami,  holding  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  in  company  with  the  Indians  of  the  west.     He  is  equally 
respected  by  the  Americans,  who  extol  so  much  his  character,  that  I  regret 
much  not  to  have  seen  him."  | 

The  great  respect  in  which  Brant  was  held  in  England  will  be  very  annr- 
ent  from  a  perusal  of  the  following  letter,1F  dated  12  December,  1785:  <* Mon- 
day last,  Colonel  Joseph  Brant,  the  celebrated  king  of  tlie  Mohawks,  anired 
in  this  city,  I  Salisbury,]  from  America,  and  after  mning  with  Colonel  de  Pot- 
ter, at  the  head-quarters  here,  proceeded  immediately  on  his  journey  to 
London.  This  extraordinary  personage  is  said  to  have  presided  at  the  Ihb 
grand  congress  of  confederate  chiefs  of  the  Indian  nation  in  America,  and  to 
be  by  them  appointed  to  the  conduct  and  chief  command  in  the  war  which 
they  now  meditate  a^inst  the  United  States  of  America.  He  took  his  da- 
parture  for  England  immediately  as  that  assembly  broke  up;  and  it  a 


*  Weld,  Travels,  489.  f  Apollo  for  1792.  t  American  Apoao,97. 

6  Duke  de  Liancoutif  Travels,  ii.  81,  before  cited^  from  whom  we  translate  tfak. 

y  This  French  traveller  seems  to  have  been  in  advance  of  history,  in  as  far  as  be  tfaoa  earijy 
sets  in  their  proper  light  the  characters  of  the  heroes  of  Wyoming.  After  speakiac  oflM 
influence  of  Indian  agents  over  those  people,  as  we  have  extracted  in  a  previous  nole^  he  tkai 
consinis  to  ColoneljBlM</«r  the  place  wnicii  be  is  doubtless  to  hold  in  all  after-tine  in  ito 
annais  of  his  country:—"  L*  agent  anglau  dcni  il  est  ici  queston,  est  laColoiid  ArfCfeTf  ftssiH 
par  ses  incendies,  ses  pillages  et  ses  roeurtres  dans  la^^uerre  d'Amerioue.  II  est  Itu-nftat 
Am^ricain  d'aupr^s  de  Wilkesbarre  ;  [one  of  the  towns  in  the  valley  of  Wyoming;]  son  pc^ 


kmt^  dans  les  magasins  de  pr^sens/'    Roche/oueauld,  ut  supra,  (ii.  78-— 9.) 

tr  There  is  no  name  to  this  letter  j  but  it  was  wriHea  in  Salisbury,  Eng.,  and  Ikeaee  Milti 
Londqpy  where  it  was  published. 
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don,  brought  fresh  to  our  minds  the  friendly  conferences  that  used  to  be  held 
between  the  former  governors  of  Pennsylvania  and  our  tribes,  and  showed 
the  love  which  your  forefathers  had  of  peace,  and  the  friendly  dispositioD  of 
our  people.  It  is  still  our  wish,  as  well  as  youre,  to  preserve  peace  betweei 
our  tribes  and  you,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  same  spirit  existed  among  die 
Indians  to  the  westward,  and  through  every  part  of  the  United  States.  Yoa 
particularly  expressed  that  you  were  well  pleased  to  find  that  we  differed  in 
disposition  from  the  Indians  westward.  Your  disposition  is  that  for  wludi 
the  ancient  Onas  Governors  were  remarkable.  As  you  love  peace,  so  do  we 
also ;  and  we  wish  it  could  be  extended  to  tlie  most  distant  part  of  tliis  nett 
country.  We  agreed  in  council,  this  morning,  that  the  sentiments  I  have 
expressed  should  be  communicated  to  you,  before  the  dele^tes  of  the  Five 
Nations,  and  to  tell  you  that  your  cordial  welcome  to  this  city,  and  the  good 
sentiments  contained  in  your  address,  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  our 
hearts,  have  given  us  great  joy,  and  from  the  htart  I  tell  you  so.  This  is  all  I 
have  to  say." 

When  Ktd'jacket  had  finished,  another  chief^  called  •^gufdondangwoB,  (and 
sometimes  Good^petar,*)  addressed  tlie  assembly.  His  speech  is  much  in  the 
style  of  lUdrjacMs,  and  was  chiefly  a  repetition,  in  other  words,  of  it  h 
was  short,  and  contained  this  passage :  "  What  is  there  more  desirable  than 
that  we,  who  live  within  hearing  of  each  other,  should  unite  for  the  commoo 
good  ?  This  is  my  wish.  It  is  the  wish  of  my  nation,  although  I  am  sorry  I 
can't  say  so  of  every  individual  in  it ;  for  .there  are  difierencea  of  opiniooi 
among  us,  as  well  as  among  our  white  brethren.*' 

Since  we  have  here  introduced  DominU  PtUr^  we  will  so  far  digress  m 
to  relate  what  follows  concerning  him.  He  was  one  of  those  who  tM)k  part 
against  the  Americans  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  when  hostilides  cod- 
menced,  he  retired  and  joined  the  remote  tribes  towards  Canada.  Cdonel 
John  Harper  (one  of  the  family  from  whom  Harpersfield,  New  York,  takes 
its  name)  was  stationed  at  the  fort  at  Schorrie,  m  the  state  of  New  York. 
£arly  in  the  spring  of  1777,  in  tlie  season  of  making  maple  sugar,  when  aD 
were  upon  the  look-out  to  avoid  surprise  by  the  Indians,  Colonel  fivper  kft 
the  garrison  and  proceeded  through  the  woods  to  Harpersfield ;  theace  bj 
an  Indian  path  to  Cherry-valley.  In  his  way,  as  he  was  turning  the  point  of 
a  hill,  he  saw  a  company  of  Indians,  who,  at  the  same  time,  saw  him.  He 
dared  not  attempt  flight,  as  he  could  expect  no  other  than  to  be  shot  down  in 
such  attempt  He,  therefore,  determined  to  advance  and  meet  them  without 
discovering  fear.  ConceaUng  his  regimentals  as  well  as  he  could  with  hb 
great  coat,  he  hastened  onward  to  meet  them.  Before  they  met  him,  he  dis- 
r.overed  that  PeUr  was  their  chiefj  with  whom  he  had  formerly  traded  much 
at  Oquago,  but  who  did  not  know  him.  Harper  was  the  first  to  speak,  as  tbev 
met,  and  his  words  were,  "  How  do  you  do,  brothers  ?  "  The  chief  answered, 
"  fFell. — How  do  you  do,  brother  f  frhich  toay  are  you  bound  f  "  The  colonel 
replied,  **  On  a  secret  expedition.  And  whim  way  are  you  bourulj  broikenS* 
They  answered  without  hesitation  or  distrust,  thinking,  no  doubt,  they  bad 
fallen  in  with  one  of  the  king's  men,  "  Doum  the  Susquehannahf  tocviifUs 
Johnstone  seitiement,'"  This  place,  since  called  Sidney  Plains,  consisted  of  a 
few  Scotch  families,  and  their  minister's  name  was  JohnaUme;  hence  the 
name  of  the  settlement  The  colonel  next  asked  them  where  they  lodced 
that  night,  and  they  told  him,  ^  At  the  mouth  of  Scheneva's  Creek."  Aner 
shaking  hands,  they  separated.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  si^ht.  Harper 
made  a  circuit  through  the  woods  with  all  speed,  and  soon  arrived  at  tlw 
head  of  Charlotte  River,  where  were  several  men  making  sugar.  Tim  place 
was  about  ten  miles  from  Decatur  Hill,  where  he  met  the  Indians.  He 
ordered  them  to  take  each  a  rope  and  provisions  in  their  packs,  and  assem- 
ble at  Evan's  Place,  where  he  would  soon  meet  them :  theDce  he  returned 
to  Harpersfield,  and  collected  the  men  there,  which,  including  the  others  and 
himself,  made  15,  just  equal  to  Peter^s  force.  When  they  arrived  at  Evan's 
Place,  upon  the  Charlotte,  Harper  made  known  his  protect.  They  set  dS^ 
and  before  day  the  next  morning,  came  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  In- 
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diuifl'  camp.  From  a  small  eminence,  just  at  dawn  of  day,  tlieir  fire  was 
aeen  burning,  and  Peter,  amidst  his  warriors,  lying  upon  the  ground.  All 
were  fast  asleep.  Harper  and  his  companions  each  crept  silently  up,  with 
their  ropes  in  their  hands,  man  to  man  ;  and  each,  standing  in  a  position  to 
grasp  his  adversary,  waited  for  the  word  to  be  given  by  their  leader.  The 
colonel  jogged  liis  Indian,  and,  as  he  was  waking,  said  to  him,  ^  Come,  it  is 
time  for  men  of  business  to  be  on  their  xoay.^  This  was  the  watchword ;  and 
no  sooner  was  it  pronounced,  tlian  each  Lidian  felt  the  warm  grasp  of  hia 
foe.  The  8tru;rgle  was  desperate,  though  short,  and  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  every  one  of  the  party.  When  it  was  sufficiently  light  to  distinguish 
couuteuauces,  Pettr^  observing  Colonel  Harper,  said,  "  Ha  !  Colonel  Harper  ! 
ATow  I  know  you !  Why  did  I  not  know  vou yesterday  f  "  The  colonel  observed, 
*•  Some  policy  in  war,  Peter.^*  To  which  Peter  replied,  *^MJ  me  find  em 
ao  now.  These  captives  were  marched  to  Albany,  and  delivered  up  to 
the  commanding  officer.  By  this  capital  exploit  no  doubt  many  lives  were 
saved.* 

As  has  been  notQd,  Red-jacket  died  at  his  residence  near  Buffiilo,  on  the 
90th  of  Jimuary,  1^0,  aged  about  80  years.  In  1833,  a  grandson  of  his  was 
chosen  chief  of  the  Senecas. 

The  famous  Seneca  chief,  called  the  FARMERS-BROTHER,  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  accounts  of  Red-jacket,    His  native  name  was  Ho  na-ya-wus. 

In  1792,  FARHEas-aaoTHER  was  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  among  those 
who  attended  the  burial  of  Mr.  Peter  Jaquette,  and  is  thus  noticed  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette  df  28  March,  of  that  year:  **  On  Monday  last,  the 
chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations  assembled  at  the  state-house,  and 
were  welcomed  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  an  address  delivered  by  the 
governor.  Three  of  the  chiefe  made  a  general  acknowledgment  for  the  cor- 
dial reception  which  they  had  experienced,  but  postponed  their  formal  answer 
until  another  opportunity.  The  room  in  which  tbey  assembled  was  mentioned 
aa  the  ancient  council-chamber,  in  which  their  ancestors  and  ours  had  often 
met  to  brighten  the  chain  of  friendship ;  and  this  circumstance,  togetlier  with 
the  presence  of  a  great  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  city,  had  an  evident  effect 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  Indians,  and  seemed  particularly  to  embarrass  the 
ciocution  of  the  Farmers-brother,^  This  last  clause  does  not  correspond  with 
our  ideas  of  the  great  chief. 

Through  his  whole  Ufe,  Farmers-brother  seems  to  have  been  a  peacemaker. 
In  the  sprLnc  of  the  next  year,  there  was  a  great  council  held  at  Niagara, 
consisting  of  the  chiefs  of  a  great  many  nations,  dwellinj^  upon  tlie  shores 
of  the  western  lakes.  At  this  time,  many  long  and  laborious  speeches  were 
made,  some  for  and  others  against  the  conduct  of  the  United  States.  Farm- 
ers-brother shone  conspicuous  at  this  time.  His  speech  was  nearly  three 
hours  long,  and  the  nnal  determination  of  the  council  was  peace.  We 
know  of  no  speeches  being  preserved  at  tliis  time,  but  if  tliere  could  have 
been,  doubtless  much  true  history  might  have  been  collected  from  them. 
He  seems  not  only  to  have  been  esteemed  by  the  Americans,  but  also  by  the 
Enfflish.f 

Of  Peter  Jaquette,  whom  we  have  several  times  incidentally  mentioned, 
we  will  give  some  account  before  proceeding  with  Hona^awus.  He  was 
one  of  the  principal  sachems  of  the  Oneidas.  This  chief  died  in  Philar 
delphia,  19  March,  1792.  He  had  been  taken  to  France  by  General  Lsfay- 
stte^  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  where  he  received  an  eduoalion. 
Mr.  Jaquette,  having  died  on  Monday,  was  interred  on  the  following  Wednea- 
di^.  <*His  funenU  was  attended  from  Oder's  hotel  to  the  Presbvterian 
iNuying-grouod  in  Mulberry-street  The  corpse  was  preceded  by  a  detaeh- 
ment  of  the  light  infimtry  of  the  city,  with  anna  reversed,  dnims  muffled, 
muaic  playing  a  solemn  dirge.    The  corpse  was  followed  by  stzof  the 

*  Annals  of  Trvon  Co.  8to.  N.  York,  18. 

t ''Le  vill»ge(ie  Buffalo  etihabiti  par  let  Senseas.    Le  the£  4e  ggUe  naiw  ait  Brtikem- 
fiarmeTf  estime  par  touted  les  iribus  comroe  grand  gaerrier  etrrand  politique,  at  fort  e        ^ 
Isa  litra  par  lea  agent  anglais  et  lea  ageoa  Amtnemm.    BiiAk>  mi  I«  elief  mu  de  la : 
"    RochefiueaaUd,  VoYogt  dans  PAmMqme  en  IM,  6,  and  7, 1,  i.  S99. 
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chiefs  as  mourners,  succeeded  by  aU  the  warriore;  the  reyerend  deny 
of  all  denoininations ;  secretary  of  war,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  war  £> 
partment ;  officers  of  the  federal  army,  and  of  the  militia ;  and  a  number  of 
citizens.''  * 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  speeches  of  FBormen-hrother  was  deli?ered 
in  a  council  at  Genesee  River,  in  1798,  and  after  being  interpreted,  was 
siffned  by  the  chiefs  present,  and  sent  to  the  legislature  of  New  York,  h 
follows : — 

"  Brothers^  as  you  are  once  more  assembled  in  council  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  honor  to  yourselves  and  justice  to  your  country,  we,  your  brotfaerB, 
the  sachems,  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Seneca  nation,  request  you  to  open 
your  ears  and  give  attention  to  our  voice  and  wishes. — ^You  will  recollect  the 
late  contest  between  you  and  your  father,  the  great  king  of  England.  Hin 
contest  threw  the  inhabitants  of  this  whole  island  into  a  great  tumult  and 
commotion,  like  a  raguig  whirlwind  which  tears  up  the  trees,  and  tosses  Id 
and  fro  the  leaves,  so  that  no  one  knows  from  whence  they  come,  or  when 
they  will  falL — This  whirlwind  was  so  directed  by  the  Gvat  Spirit  above,  is 
to  throw  into  our  arms  two  of  your  in&nt  children, /ojper  Ponis^  and  HoraUn 
Jones.]  We  adopted  them  into  our  families,  and  made  them  our  children. 
We  loved  them  and  nourished  them.  They  lived  with  us  many  years.  At 
length  the  Great  Spirit  spoke  to  the  tohidwindj  and  it  uxu  stilL  A  clear  and  im- 
interrupted  sky  appeared.  The  path  of  peace  was  opened,  and  the  chain  of 
fnendsnip  was  once  more  made  bright  Then  these  our  adopted  childroD 
left  us,  to  seek  their  relations ;  we  wished  them  to  remain  among  us,  and 
promised,  if  they  would  return  and  live  in  our  coimtry,  to  giye  each  of  them 
a  seat  of  land  for  them  and  their  children  to  sit  down  upon. — They  have  re- 
turned, and  have,  for  several  years  past,  been  serviceable  to  us  as  interpret- 
ers. We  still  feel  our  hearts  beat  with  afiection  for  them,  and  now  wish  to 
fulfil  the  promise  we  made  them,  and  reward  them  for  their  Bervioea  We 
have,  therefore,  made  up  our  minds  to  give  them  a  seat  of  two  sauare  mfles 
of  land,  l^ing  on  the  oudets  of  Lake  &ie,  about  three  miles  below  Black- 
rock,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek  known  by  the  name  of  Samuquajf^ 
descreek^  running  one  mile  from  the  River  Niagara  up  said  cred^thenoe 
northerly  as  the  river  runs  two  miles,  thence  westerly  one  mile  to  the  tivei^ 
thence  up  the  river  as  the  river  runs,  two  mUes,  to  the  place  of  beginning,  so 
as  to  contain  two  square  miles. — We  have  now  made  known  to  you  our 
minds.  We  expect  and  earnestly  request  that  you  will  permit  oar  fHendi 
to  receive  this  our  gift,  and  will  make  the  same  good  to  them,  according  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  your  nation. — ^Why  should  you  hesitate  to  make  our 
minds  easy  with  regard  to  this  our  request?  To  you  it  is  but  a  little  thing; 
and  have  you  not  complied  with  the  request  and  confirmed  the  gifts  of  our 
brothers  the  Oneidas,  the  Onondagas  and  Cayugas  to  their  interpreters? 
And  shall  we  ask  and  not  be  heard  ?  We  send  you  this  our  speech,  to 
which  we  expect  your  answer  before  the  breaking  up  our  great  couoci 
fire." 

A  gentleman  X  who  visited  Buffalo  in  1810,  observes  tliat  Farmets-hntiier 
was  never  known  to  drink  arden|  spirits,  and  although  then  94  years  oM, 
walked  perfectly  upright,  and  was  remarkably  strai^t  and  well  formed; 
very  grave,  and  answered  his  inquiries  with  great  preeision,  but  through  his 
interpreter,  Mr.  Parrish,  before  named.  His  account  of  the  mounds  in  that 
region  will  not  give  satisfaction.  He  told  Dr.  King  that  they  wene  thrown 
up  against  the  incursions  of  the  French,  and  that  me  implements  found  in 
them  were  taken  from  them ;  a  great  army  of  French  having  been  overthrown 
and  mostly  cut  ofl^  the  Indians  became  possessed  of  their  acoutrements, 
which,  being  of  no  use  to  them,  were  buried  with  their  owners. 

He  was  a  great  warrior,  and  although  ^  eighty  snows  in  years  "  when  the 
war  of  1812  began,  yet  he  engaged  m  it,  and  fought  with  the  Americans. 

*  Pennsylvania  Gazatte. 

t  Taken  prlkonen  at  Um  dettroetioa  of  Wyomior  by  the  toriM  and  Indiana  mider  Bulkr 

t  Dr.  WUliam  Kn^,  Um  edebratod  eloetri'eia%  who  civet  the  author  this 
yMbaUy. 
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He  did  not  live  till  its  close,  but  died  at  the  Seneca  village,  just  aArr  the 
battle  of  Bridffewater,  and  was  interred  with  military  honors  by  the  fiflh 
regiment  of  United  States  infantry.  He  usually  wore  a  medal  presented 
him  by  General  WashinsUnu  In  the  revolution,  he*  fouglit  successfully 
against  the  Americans.  Perhaps  there  never  flowed  from  the  lips  of  man 
a  more  sublime  metaphor  than  that  made  use  of  by  this  chief,  in  the 
speech  given  above,  when  alluding  to  the  revolutionary'  contest  It  ia 
worth   repeating :     ^  The    Great  Sptrit  spoke   to  the  whirlwindy  and  it   was 

This  celebrated  chief  was  engaged  in  tho  cause  of  the  French,  in  the  old 
French  war,  as  it  is  termed,  and  he  once  pointed  out  the  spot  to  a  traveller, 
where,  at  the  liead  of  a  bund  of  Iiis  warriors,  he  ambushed  a  guard  that  ac- 
companied the  English  teams,  employed  b:'tweeu  the  Falls  of  Niagara  and 
Fort  Niagara,  which  h&4  then  recently  surrendered  to  the  English  under 
Sir  fViUiam  Johnson,  The  place  of  the  ambush  is  now  called  the  DcviKs 
Hole,  and  is  a  very  noted  place  to  inquisitive  visitors  of  that  romantic  region, 
as  it  is  but  three  and  a  half  miles  below  the  great  Falls,  and  upon  the  Ameri- 
can shore.  It  is  said  of  this  place,  that  **  the  mind  can  scarcely  conceive  of 
a  more  dismal  looking  den.  A  large  ravine,  made  by  the  falling  in  of  the 
perpendicular  bank,  darkened  by  the  spreading  branches  of  the  birch  and 
^cedar,  which  had  taken  root  below,  and  the  low  murmuring  of  the  rapids  in 
the  chasm,  added  to  the  solemn  thunder  of  the  cataract  itself,  contribute  to 
render  the  scene  truly  awful.  The  English  party  were  not  aware  of  the  dread- 
fill  fate  tliat  awaited  theuL  Unconscious  of  danger,  the  drivers  were  gayly 
whistling  to  th(Mr  dull  ox-teams.  Famiers-hrother  and  his  ?)and,  on  their 
arrival  at  this  spot,  rushed  from  the  thicket  which  had  concealed  them,  and 
commenced  a  horrid  butcher)."  So  unexpected  was  the  attack  tliat  all  pres- 
ence of  mind  forsook  the  English,  and  th(*y  made  little  or  no  resistance.  The 
guard,  the  teamsters,  the  oxen  and  the  wagons  were  precipitated  down  into 
the  gulf  But  two  of  the  men  escaped :  a  Mr.  Stedman,  who  livt^d  at  Schlos- 
aer,  above  the  falls,  who,  being  mounted  on  a  fleet  horse,  efiected  his  esca|)e ; 
and  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  was  caught  on  the  projecting  root  of  a  cedar, 
which  sustained  him  until  the  Indians  had  left  the  place.  He  soon  af\er  got 
to  Fort  Niagara,  and  there  cave  an  account  of  what  had  happened.  The 
■mall  rivulet  that  runs  into  the  Niagara  through  the  Devil's  Hole,  was,  it  is 
aaid,  colored  with  the  blood  of  the  slain  on  that  unfortunate  day,  and  it  now 
bears  the  name  of  Bloody-Run. 

Farmers-brother  fought  against  the  Americans  in  the  Revolution,  and  was 
no  inconsiderable  foe ;  but  his  acts  were  probably  mostly  in  council,  as  we 
hear  of  no  important  achievements  by  him  in  the  field. 

The  following  remarkable  incident  should  not  be  omitted  in  the  life  of 
this  chief  In  the  war  of  1812,  a  fugitive  Mohawk  from  the  enemy  had  en- 
deavored to  pass  for  a  Seneca,  and  accordingly  came  among  those  under 
Red-jacket  and  Farmers-brother.  The  latter  discovered  him,  and  immediately 
appeared  in  his  presence,  and  thus  accosted  him.  "/  know  you*tDell,  You 
hdim^  to  the  Mohawks,  You  are  a  spy.  Here  is  my  rifle — my  tomahawk — my 
icalpins-knife.  Say,  which  I  shall  use.  I  am  in  hasteJ*  The  young  Mo- 
hawk Knew  there  was  no  reprieve,  nor  time  to  deliberate.  He  chose  the 
rifle.  The  old  chief  ordered  him  to  lie  down  upon  the  grass,  and  with  one  foot 
upon  his  breast,  he  discharged  his  rifle  into  his  head.* 

The  following  letter  will,  besides  exhibiting  the  condition  of  the  Senecas, 
develop  some  otner  interesting  facts  in  their  biographical  history. 

"  To  the  Honorable  William  EusHs,  secretary  at  war. 

"The  sachems  and  chief  warriors  of  the  Seneca  nation  of  Indians,  under- 
fllanding  you  are  the  person  appointed  by  the  great  council  of  your  nation  to 
manage  and  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  several  nations  of  Indians  with  whom 
jou  are  at  peace  and  on  terms  of  friendship,  come,  at  this  time,  as 
children  to  a  father,  to  lay  before  you  the  trouble  which  we  have  on  our 
minda 

•  Bucku^ham*t  MisceUames,  i.  33,  34. 
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^Brother,  we  do  not  think  it  best  to  multiply  words:  we  will,  therefiire, 
tell  you  what  our  complaint  is. — ^Brother,  listen  to  what  we  say :  Some  ymn 
since,  we  held  a  treaty  at  Bigtree,  near  the  Genesee  River.  This  trea^  wai 
called  by  our  great  ^ther,  the  iiresident  of  the  United  States.  He  sent  a 
agent,  Col.  Wadsworikj  to  attend  this  treaty,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  ub  in 
the  business,  and  seeing  that  we  had  justice  done  us.  At  this  treaty,  we  sold 
to  Robert  Morris  the  greatest  part  of  our  country ;  the  sum  he  gave  us  ivat 
100,000  dollars.  The  commissioners  who  were  appointed  on  your  pan, 
advised  us  to  place  this  money  in  the  hands  of  our  great  father,  the  presidcai 
of  the  Unite(l  States.  He  told  us  our  father  loved  his  red  children,  and 
would  take  care  of  our  money,  and  plant  it  in  a  field  where  it  would  betr 
seed  forever,  as  long  as  trees  grow,  or  waters  run.  Our  money  has  hereto- 
fore been  of  great  service  to  us ;  it  has  helped  us  to  support  our  old  people, 
and  our  women  and  cbildnm;  but  wc  are  told  the  fi^ld  where  our  money  was 
planted  is  become  barren. — Brotlier,  we  do  not  understand  your  way  of  doing 
business.  This  thing  is  very  heavy  on  our  minds.  We  mean  to  hold  our 
white  brethren  of  the  United  States  by  the  hand ;  but  this  weight  lies  heaiy ; 
we  hope  you  will  remove  it — We  have  heard  of  the  bad  conduct  of  our 
brothers  towards  the  setting  sun.  We  are  sorry  for  what  they  have  done; 
but  you  must  not  blame  us ;  we  have  had  no  hand  in  this  bad  bufflnesL 
They  have  had  bad  people  among  them.  It  is  your  enemies  have  done  thi^.^ 
— We  have  persuaded  our  agent  to  take  this  talk  to  your  great  counciL  E» 
knows  our  situations,  and  will  speak  our  minds. 

[Subscribed  with  the  marks  of] 
Farmer's  Brother,  [Abnayoum^J      Wheelbarrow, 
Little  Billt,  [GishkaJuij]  Jack-berrt, 

Young  Kino,  [jnhyingqtututah,]  Twenty  Canoes,  [Cackaunwant,] 

Pollard,  [Kiwunaoowcmdy]  Bio>k£Ttle,  [Sessewa  ?] 

CuiEF- warrior,  [I^inuchshewfi,]         Half-town,  [tMdouty] 
Two-ouNS,  Ketandeande, 

John  Sky,  Captain-cold, 

Parrot-nose,  [Sooeootoa,]  "Esi^  Blinknst, 

John  Pierce,  [Teskcdy,]  Capt.  Johnson,  [Talwitiaha] 

Strong,  [KahaUtOy] 

'^  N.  B.  The  foregoing  speech  was  delivered  in  council  by  FkoTnert-BrtAery 
at  Bufiklo  Creek,  19  Dec  1811,  and  subscribed  to  in  my  presence  by  the 
chiefs  whose  names  are  annexed. 

Erastus  Granoib.* 

Eight  thousand  dollars  *  was  appropriated  immediately  upon  receipt  of  the 
above. 

LUUe-billyf  or  GishkakOj  is  the  same  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  a  pfeoe 
d'mg  chafjter,  and  called  b;^  ffashington,  Juskakakcu 

loung'kingf  the  third  signer  of  the  above  talk,  was  engaged  in  fighting 
for  the  Americans  in  the  last  war  with  England,  and  by  an  act  of  congraii 
was  to  be  paid  yearly,  in  quarterly  payments,  2()0  dollars,  during  life.  The 
act  states  that  it  was  **  a  compensation  for  the  brave  and  meritorious  servieei 
which  he  rendered''  in  that  war, /'and  as  a  provision  for  the  wound  and 
disability  which  he  received  in  the  performance  of  those  services."  Thii 
was  in  the  spring  of  1816. 

Of  PoUardj  or  Captain  PoUardy  we  shall  have  occasion  elsewhere  to  nj 
more. 

Jack-berry  was  sometimes  interpreter  for  Red-jacket. 

'  Half-toum  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  af&irs  of  the  Senecas,  but  as  he 
is  generally  mentioned,  in  our  documents,  in  connection  with  Cmn-jiaiA,  er 
Corn-planter,  and  Big-tree,  we  had  designed  to  speak  of  the  three  coll^^fe^ 

We  find  among  the  acts  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  of  1791,  one  '^  fir 

*  **  In  liea  of  the  dividend  on  the  bank  shares,  held  by  the  president  of  the  U. 
Ifust  for  the  Seneca  nation,  in  the  bank  of  yie  U.  States/' 
t  Or  Kiandoreioaj  KauefdhoghJUf  d&c. 
X  Benton^ t  Memoir,  before  tro  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc  page  90.    Also  Amer. 
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lllmntiDg  800  dollars  to  Com-plarUer,  Half'town  and  Big-iru^  Seneca  cbiefk, 
on  trust  for  tho  Seneca  nation."  At  this  time  much  was  apprehended  from 
ao  Indian  war.  Settlers  were  intruding  themselves  upon  their  country,  and 
all  experience  has  sliown  that  whenever  the  whites  have  gone  among  them, 
troulilcs  were  sure  to  follow.  Every  movement  of  the  Indians  was  looked 
upon  with  jealousy  by  them  at  this  period.  Half-tovm  was  the  **  white 
man's  friendi,''  and  communicated  to  the  garrisons  in  his  country  every  sus- 
picious movement  of  tribes  of  Whom  doubts  were  entertained.  It  is  evident 
that  hostile  bands,  for  a  long  time,  hovered  about  the  post  at  Venaniro,  and^ 
but  for  the  vigilance  of  H^f4own^  and  other  friendly  chiefs,  it  would  have 
been  cut  ofil  lu  April  this  year,  (1791,)  Corn-plant  and  Half-town  had  up- 
wards of  100  warriors  in  and  about  the  garrison,  and  kept  runners  out  con- 
tinually, ''  being  determined  to  protect  it  at  all  events.''  Their  spies  made 
frequent  discoveries  of  war  parties.  On  the  12  August,  1791,  Hcdf-toton  and 
^ew-arrow  gave  iuformation  at  P^ort  Franklin,  that  a  sloop  full  of  Indians 
had  been  sf^cu  on  Lake  Erie,  sailing  for  Presque  Isle ;  and  their  object  ww 
supposed  to  be  Fort  Franklin ;  but  the  conjecture  proved  groundless. 

The  Indian  name  of  Half-town  was  AMovt,  We  hear  of  him  at  Fort 
Harmer,  in  1769,  where,  with  23  others,  he  executed  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  latter  were  General  Arthur 
SL  Clair,  Oliver  Wolcut,  Richard  ButUr  and  Arthwr  Lee,  Among  the  signers 
on  the  ])art  of  the  Senecas  were  also  Big-tree,  or  Kiandogewa,  Com-plantery 
or  Gyardwaia,  besides  several  others  whose  names  are  ramiliar  in  history. 
Big-tree  was  oflen  called  Great-tree^  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Five 
Nations,  was  JslVwronlagowa,^  which  also  was  the  name  of  the  Oneida 
nation,  f  Big-tree  was  with  General  Washington  during  the  summer  of 
1778,  but  returned  to  the  Indian  nations  in  the  autumn.  He  proceeded  to 
the  Senecas,  and  used  his  eloquence  to  dissuade  them  from  fighting  under 
Branl  against  the  Americans.  The  Oneidas  were  friendly  at  ttiis  time,  and 
Big-tree  was  received  among  them  with  hospitality,  in  his  way,  upon  this 
mission.  Having  staid  longer  than  was  expected  among  the  Senecas,  the 
Oneidas  sent  a  messenger  to  him  to  know  the  reason.  He  returned  answer 
that  when  he  arrived  among  his  nation,  he  found  them  all  in  anns,  and  their 
villages,  ICauadaseago  and  Jennes««e,  crowded  with  warriors  from  remote 
tribes ;  that  they  at  first  seemed  incl'med  to  hearken  to  his  wishes,  but  soon 
learning  by  a  spy  that  the  Americans  were  about  to  invade  their  country,  all 
flew  to  arms,  and  Big-tree  put  himself  at  their  head,  "  determined  to  chaHise,^ 
he  said,  **  the  enemy  3uU  dared  presume  to  think  of  penetrating  their  country/* 
But  we  do  not  learn  that  he  *was  obliged  to  maintain  that  hostile  attitude, 
and  doubtless  returned  soon  afler. 

Corn-planter  was  a  warrior  at  Braddock^s  defeat,  but  whether  a  chief  I  do 
not  learn ;  wo  will,  however,  according  to  our  design,  give  an  account  of 
that  signal  disaster,  in  this  connection.  The  French  having  established 
themselves  upon  the  Ohio,  within  the  territory  claimed  by  the  English,  and 
built  a  fort  upon  it,  as  low  down  as  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Mo- 
ttongahcla,  the  latter  were  determined  to  dispossess  them.  This  was  under- 
taken by  a  force  of  al)out  2200  men  imder  the  command  of  General  Edward 
Braddock,  With  about  1300  of  these  he  proceeded  on  the  expedition,  leaving 
the  rest  to  follow  under  Colonel  Dunhar.l  Through  nearly  the  whole 
course  of  his  march,  he  was  watched  by  spies  from  Fort  Duquesne,  (the  name 
of  the  French  fort  on  the  Ohio,)  and  tho  earliest  intelligence  of  hit  move- 
ments was  carried  there  by  Indian  runners  with  the  utmost  despatch.  When 
it  was  told  among  the  Indians  that  the  army  was  marching  upon  them  in 
•olid  columns,  they  laughed  with  surprise,  and  said,  one  to  another,  ^  fVt^U 
tkoot  'em  dotim,  all  one  pigeon  / "  §  and  it  will  always  be  acknowledged  that, 
m  this,  the  Indians  were  not  mistaken. 

The  French,  it  seems,  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  force  that  deftnied 

*  Or  Ktandorevoaj  Kautnthoghke,  &c. 

t  Benson* s  A^moir,  before  tte  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  page  20.    Also  Amer.  Magazint 

1  Account  of  the  Ohio  Defeat,  p.  4, 4*.  Bostdki,  lio5, 

f  WWtert't  ChronkUt,  63.  64. 
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Braddock^s  army ;  the  Indians  planned  and  executed  the  operatioiDfl  etMf 
tbemselves,  and  their  whole  force  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  400  meo;  biit 
fit>m  the  accounts  of  the  French  themselves,  it  is  evident  there  wen 
about  600  Indians,  and  not  ^  from  250  French,*  who  marched  out  to  mecc 
Braddock, 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  9  July,  1755,  the  Endish  army  arrived  at  a 
fording-place  on  the  Monongahela,  at  the  junction  of  the  YoughiogaDy,  whkb 
it  passed  in  fine  order,  and  pursued  its  march  upon  the  southern  margin  of 
the  river,  to  avoid  the  high  and  rugged  ground  on  the  north,  which  tbej 
would  have  had  to  encounter  upon  the  other  side  of  it  Washington  often  niil 
afterwards,  "  that  the  most  beautiful  spectacle  which  he  had  ever  beheld  was 
the  display  of  tiie  British  troops  on  this  eventful  momine."  They  were  in 
full  uniform,  and  marched  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and  dreamed  of  nothiog 
but  an  easy  eonqu('st  About  noon  they  arrived  at  their  second  cnMsiof 
place,  which  was  distant  only  10  miles  from  Fort  Duquesne.  It  was  here 
that  the  Indians  and  French  had  intended  to  commence  their  attack;  but 
owins  to  some  delay,  they  did  not  arrive  in  season,  and  therefore  took  a  posi- 
tion further  in  advance,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  English. 

The  French  wore  commanded  by  JVI.  de  Beaiyeuy  who  had  for  hia  lieuten- 
ant, M.  Dumas.  The  place  chosen  for  the  ambush  was  the  best  possible,  and 
the  Indians  never  showed  greater  courage  and  finnness.  It  is  said  by  the 
French,  that  they  were  for  some  time  opposed  to  going  out  to  fight  the 
English,  but  that  afler  several  solicitations  from  M.  BeaujeUy  they  consented; 
but  the  Indian  account  is  as  we  have  before  stated. 

Immediately  on  crossing  the  river  the  army  were  formed  in  three  divisions, 
which  was  the  order  of  march.  A  plain,  or  kind  of  prairie,  which  the  anny 
had  to  cross,  extended  from  the  river  about  half  a  mile,  and  then  its  route 
lay  over  an  ascending  ground,  of  very  gentle  ascent,  covered  with  trees  and 
high  prairie  grass.  At  tlie  conunencement  of  this  elevation  began  a  mvioe^ 
which,  as  it  extended  up  the  rising  ground,  formed  a  figure  resembling  nearly 
that  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  about  150  yards  in  extent  Into  this  inclosure  two 
divisions  of  the  army  had  passed  when  the  attack  began. 

Notwithstanding  fTcuM'rig'ton  had* urged  upon  the  general  the  propriety  of 
keeping  out  scouting  piuties  to  avoid  surprise,  yet  he  would  take  no  adrice, 
and  it  is  said,  that  on  one  occasion,  he  boisterously  replied,  ^  that  it  was  high 
times  for  a  young  Buckskin  to  teach  a  British  general  how  to  fight!"  Such 
was  his  contempt  for  scouting  [larties,  that  he  accepted  with  cold  indiffer- 
ence the  services  of  George  Oroghan,  who  had  offered  himself  with  100 
Indians  for  the  important  business  of  scouring  the  woods.  The  consequeDce 
was,  tiie  Indians,  one  after  another,  left  tlie  army  in  its  march,  much  to  the 
regret  of  fVashington  and  other  provincial  officers,  who  knew  how  to  ap- 
preciate their  value. 

When  the  first  division  of  the  army  had  nearlv  ascended  the  hill,  as  the 
rising  ground  was  culled,  the  Indians  broke  the  silence  of  the  morning  with 
a  most  appalling  yell,  and  ut  the  same  moment  poured  a  most  deadly  fire 
from  their  coverts  uj)on  the  devoted  column.  The  first  shocks  were  sus- 
tained with  firmness,  and  the  fire  was  returned,  by  which  a  few  In<lians  were 
killed,  and  the  French  conunmidcr-in-chief,  M.  dt  Beaujeuy  mortally  wounded. 
It  is  said  that  the  Indians  now  began  to  waver,  and  but  for  the  good  conduct 
of  M.  Dumas,  second  in  command,  would  have  fied ;  but  by  his  exertioDS 
order  was  restored,  and  the  firing,  which  had  not  ceased,  was  redoubled. 

The  advanced  column  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  G<^v,8iiiee 
so  well  known  as  governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  1775.  This  column  was 
about  100  yards  in  advance  of  the  second,  which  had  just  begun  to  ascend 
the  hill  when  the  attack  begun,  and  the  main  body,  under  the  general  in 
person,  was  but  a  few  rods  in  the  rear  of  tliis,  and  on  hearing  the  firing  he 
pressed  forward  to  support  the  engaged  party. 

Meanwhile  the  extensive  )ine  of  Indians  upon  the  right  flank  made  in 
onset  from  their  section  of  the  ravine,  and  from  their  8up»erior  numbers,  the 
■hock  could  not  be  withstood,  and  the  column  was  immediately  broken,  end 

— " 

*  Sparks's  Waslungton,  li.  468—76.  t  lb.  c  1.4G9. 
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began  to  retreat  in  disorder  down  tlie  hill — confusion  and  dismay  ensued — 
no  exertions  of  the  officers  could  prevent  the  panic  from  spreading  among 
the  regular  troops,  and  the  fight  was  afterwards  continued  in  the  utmost  irreg- 
ularity. Imboldcned  by  the  confusion  of  the  English,  tlio  Indians  now 
rushed  upon  tliem  with  their  tomahawks,  which,  fifiar  near  two  hours,  ter- 
minated the  battle,  and  the  field  was  lefl  in  their  possession.  Not  only  the 
field  of  battle,  but  all  the  killed  and  many  of  the  wounded,  all  the  artUlery, 
(eleven  pieces  of  cannon,)  all  the  general's  baggage,  and  even  private  papers, 
and  all  tne  ammunition  and  provisions,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

All  but  the  Virginians  fought  for  some  time  in  the  most  wretched  confii- 
sion ;  but  tlie  officers  were  mournfully  sacrificed — sometimes  charging  the 
enemy  in  a  body  by  themselves,  hoping  by  their  example  to  draw  out  their 
men  in  a  manner  to  repel  their  adversaries ;  but  all  to  no  purpose  :  and  it  is 
not  doubted  but  that  the  confused  multitude  of  regulars  killed  many  of  their 
companions,  as  they  often  fired  fifty  or  a  hundred  in  a  huddle  together, 
Memingly  for  no  other  object  but  to  get  rid  of  their  amnmnition.  The  Vir- 
ginians fought  in  the  Indian  manner,  beliind  trees  and  coverts ;  and  it  was 
owing  to  their  good  conduct  that  any  of  the  wretched  army  escaped. 

After  having  five  horses  shot  under  him.  General  Braddock  received  a 
wound  in  his  lungs,  of  which  he  died  on  the  13th  of  July,  4  days  after  the 
battle,  at  Fort  Cumberland,  whither  he  had  arrived  with  a  part  of  his  shat- 
tered army,  ffdshington  had  been  suffering,  for  some  time  before  arriving 
at  the  fatal  battle-field,  from  a  fever ;  and  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his 
mother,  dated  July  Idth,  he  thus  speaks  of  himself: — **  The  Virginia  troops 
showed  a  good  deal  of  bravery,  and  were  nearly  all  killed ;  for  I  believe,  out 
of  three  companies  that  were  there,  scarcely  30  men  are  left  alive.  Cap- 
tain Peyrounyf  and  all  his  officers  down  to  a  corporal,  were  killed.  Captam 
Poison  imd  nearly  as  hard  a  fate,  for  only  one  of  his  were  left  In  short,  the 
'dastardly  behavior  of  those  they  call  regulars  ex£K>sed  all  others,  that  were 
inclined  to  do  their  duty,  to  almost  certam  death,  and  at  last,  in  despite  of 
all  the  efibrts  of  the  officers  to  the  contrary,  they  ran,  as  sheep  pursued  by 
dogs,  and  it  was  impossible  to  rally  them.'*  **  Sir  Pdcr  Halhd  was  killed 
in  the  field,  where  died  many  other  brave  officers.  I  luckily  escaped  with- 
out a  wound,  though  I  had  4  bullets  through  my  coat,  and  two  horses  shot 
under  me.  Captains  Ormt  and  Morris,  twe  of  the  aidsnde-camp,  were  wound- 
ed early  in  the  engagement,  which  rendered  the  duty  harder  upon  me,  as  I 
was  the  only  person  then  left  to  distribute  the  general's  orders,  which  I  was 
scarcely  able  to  do,  as  I  was  not  half  recover^  from  a  violent  illness,  that 
had  confined  me  to  my  bed  and  waffon  for  above  10  days." 

We  know  of  no  battle,  in  whicn  so  great  a  pro|>ortion  of  officers  fell, 
^ere  were  86  engaged  in  it,  and  63  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  26 
were  killed.  Besides  those  already  named,  there  were  amonff  the  wounded 
Colonel  Burton,  Sir  John  St,  Clair,  Colonel  Orme,  and  Major  Sparks,  Of  the 
private  soldiers  tliere  were  killed  and  wounded  714,  half  of  whom  were 
killed,  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  suffered  a  cruel  death  after- 
wards. Mr.  John  Field,  then  a  lieutenant,  and  Mr.  Charlts  Lewis,  two  dis- 
tinguished officers  afterwards,  escaped  the  camaee  of  Braddodds  field  to 
fiJl  in  a  more  fortunate  place.  They  were  colonels  under  General  ,^ndrew 
htuns,  and  were  killed  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  as  will  be  found  men- 
tioned in  the  life  of  Logan.  ' 

In  the  year  1790,  B^-trte,  Com-pkmt  Bnd>JIalf-toum  appeared  at  Philadel- 

Bia,  anil,  by  their  interpreter,  communicated  to  President  Washington  as 
lows : — 

<*  Faiher :  The  voice  of  the  Seneca  nations  speaks  to  you ;  the  crreat  coim- 
eellor,  in  whose  heart  the  wise  men  of  all  the  Vdrteen  fires  [13 IJ.  S.]  have 
placed  their  wisdom.  It  may  be  very  small  in  your  ears,  and  we,  therefore, 
entreat  you  to  hearken  wi^  attention ;  for  we  are  able  to  speak  of  things 
which  are  to  us  very  great 

**  When  your  army  entered  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  we  called  you 
the  toum  destroyer ;  to  this  day,  when  your  name  is  heard,  our  women  look 
behind  them  and  turn  pale,  and  our  children  clmg  close  to  the  necks  of  their 
mothers." 
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<*  When  our  chiefs  returned  firom  Fort  Stanwix,  and  laid  before  our  comi- 
cil  what  had  been  done  there,  our  nation  was  surprised  to  hear  how  great  i 
country  you  had  conipelled  them  to  give  up  to  you,  without  your  paying  to 
us  any  thing  for  it  Every  one  said,  that  your  hearts  were  yet  swelled  wA 
resentment  against  us  for  what  had  happened  during  the  war,  but  that  one 
day  you  would  consider  it  with  more  kindness.  We  asked  each  other,  ffhd 
have  we  done  to  deserve  suck  severe  chastisement  f 

<<  Father:  when  you  Idndled  your  13  fires  separately,  the  wise  men  assem- 
bled at  them  told  us  that  you  were  all  brothers ;  the  children  of  one  eraat 
father,  who  regarded  the  red  people  as  his  children.  They  called  its 
brothers,  and  invited  us  to  his  protection.  They  told  us  that  he  resided 
beyond  the  great  water  where  tne  sun  first  rises ;  and  that  he  was  a  Idng 
whose  power  no  people  could  resist,  and  that  his  goodness  was  as  bright  as 
the  sun.  What  tney  said  went  to  our  hearts.  We  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  promised  to  obey  him.  What  the  Seneca  nation  promises,  they  frith- 
fully  perform.  When  you  refiised  obedience  to  that  king,  he  commandad 
us  to  assist  his  beloved  men  in  making  you  sober.  In  obeying  him,  we  did 
no  more  than  yourselves  had  led  us  to  promise."  '*  We  were  deceived ;  but 
your  people  teaching  us  to  confide  in  that  king,  had  helped  to  deceive  us; 
and  we  now  appeal  to  your  breast    IsaUthe  blame  ours  f 

^  Father :  when  we  saw  that  we  had  been  deceived,  and  heard  the  uDTiCa- 
tion  which  you  gave  us  to  draw  near  to  the  fire  you  had  kindled,  and  talk 
with  you  concerning  peace,  we  made  haste  towards  it  You  iM  us  yon 
could  crush  us  to  nothing ;  and  you  demanded  fix)m  us  a  great  country,  as 
the  price  of  that  peace  which  you  had  offered  to  ub:  asif  our  want  ^ 
strength  had  destroyed  our  rights.  Our  chiefs  had  felt  your  power,  and  wen 
unable  to  contend  against  you,  and  they  therefore  gave  up  that  country. 
What  they  agreed  to  has  bound  our  nation,  but  your  anger  against  us  miBl 
by  this  time  be  cooled,  and  although  our  strength  is  not  increased,  nor  yosr 
power  become  less,  we  ask  you  to  consider  cSmly — Were  the  terms  didsted 
to  us  by  your  commissioners  reasonable  and  just  ?  " 

They  also  remind  the  president  of  the  solenm  promise  of  the  coaumaaiQO- 
crs,  that  they  should  be  secured  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  what  was 
leil  to  them,  and  then  ask,  ^  Does  this  promise  bind  you  T*  And  that  no 
sooner  was  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  concluded,  than  commissioners  from 
Pennsvlvania  came  to  purchase  of  them  what  was  included  within  the  hnet 
of  their  state.  These  they  informed  that  they  did  not  wish  to  sell,  but  being 
further  urged,  consented  to  sell  a  part  But  the  commissioners  said  that  '^  tkof 
must  have  the  whole ; "  for  it  was  already  ceded  to  them  by  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  peace  following  the  revolution ;  but  still,  as  their  ancestors  bad 
always  paid  the  Indians  for  land,  they  were  vnlling  to  pay  them  for  it  Being 
not  able  to  contend,  the  land  was  sold.  Soon  after  this,  they  empowered  a 
person  to  let  out  part  of  their  land,  who  said  congress  had  sent  him  tor  the 
purpose,  but  who,  it  seems,  firaudulently  procured  a  deed  instead  of  a  pomer 
to  lease ;  for  there  soon  came  another  person  claiming  all  their  countiy  nortfa- 
ward  of  the  line  of  Pennsylvania,  saying  that  he  purchased  it  of  the  otlier, 
and  for  which  he  had  paid  20,000  dollars  to  him  and  20,000  more  to  the 
United  States.  He  now  demanded  the  land,  and,  on  beinf  refused,  threaten- 
ed immediate  war.  Knowing  their  weak  situation,  they  held  a  council,  and 
tdbk  the  advice  of  a  white  man,  whom  they  took  to  be  their  finend,  but  wJio^ 
as  it  proved,  liad  plotted  v^th  the  other,  and  was  to  receive  some  of  the 
land  tor  his  agency.  He,  therefore,  told  them  they  must  comply.  **  Astonish- 
ed at  what  wo  heard  from  every  quarter,"  they  say,  "  with  hearts  aching  wilk 
compassion  for  our  women  and  children,  we  were  thus  compelled  to  give  op 
all  our  country  north  of  the  line  of  Pennsylvania,  and  east  of  the  Genesee 
River,  up  to  the  great  forks,  and  east  of  a  south  line  drawn  up  from  that 
forX  to  the  line  of  Pennsylvania."  For  this  he  agreed  to  give  them  lOyOOO 
dollars  down,  and  1000  dollars  a  year  forever.  Instead  of  that,  he  paid  tbem 
2500  dollars,  and  some  time  after  oflfered  500  dollars  more,  iniyigtfng  tfaat 
that  was  aU  he  owed  them,  which  he  allowed  to  be  yearly.    They  add, 

** Father:  you  have  said  that  we  were  in  yoiu'  hand,  and  that  by  doaiDgit 
you  could  crush  us  to  nothing.    Are  you  determined  to  crush  as?  If  jw 
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are,  tell  us  bg  ;  that  those  of  our  nation  who  have  become  your  children,  and 
have  determined  to  die  so,  may  know  what  to  do.  In  this  case,  one  chief 
has  said,  he  would  ask  you  to  put  him  out  of  his  paui.  Another,  who  will 
not  think  of  dving  by  the  hand  of  his  father,  or  his  brother,  has  said  he  will 
retire  to  the  Chataughque,  eat  of  the  fatal  root,  and  sleep  with  his  fathers  in 
peace." 

**  All  the  land  we  have  been  speaking  of  belonged  to  tlie  Six  Nations.  No  part 
of  it  ever  belonged  to  the  king  of  England,  and  he  could  not  give  it  to  you." 

<*  Hear  us  once  more.  At  Fort  Stanwix  we  agreed  to  deliver  up  those  of 
our  people  who  should  do  you  any  wrong,  and  that  you  might  try  them  and 

Sunish  tliem  according  to  your  law.  Wo  delivered  up  two  men  accordinglv. 
(ut  instead  of  trying  Uiem  according  to  your  law,  the  lowest  of  your  people 
took  them  from  your  magistrate,  and  put  them  immediately  to  death.  It  is 
just  to  punish  the  murder  with  death  ;  but  the  Senecas  will  not  dehver  up 
their  people  to  men  who  disregard  the  treaties  of  their  own  nation." 

There  were  many  other  grievances  enumerated,  and  all  in  a  strain  whiclif 
we  should  think,  would  have  drawn  forth  immediate  relief.  In  his  answer, 
President  ffiaahinfUm  said  all,  perhaps,  which  could  be  said  in  his  situation ; 
and  his  ^od  feehngs  are  manifest  throughout :  still  there  is  something  like 
evasion  m  answering  some  of  their  grievances,  and  an  omission  of  notice  to 
others.  His  answer,  nevertheless,  gave  them  much  encouragement  He 
assured  them  that  the  lands  obtained  from  them  by  fraud  was  not  sanctioned 
by  the  government,  and  that  the  whole  transaction  was  declared  null  and 
Toid ;  and  that  the  persons  who  murdered  their  people  should  be  dealt  with 
BB  though  they  had  murdered  white  men,  and  that  all  possible  means  would 
be  used  for  their  apprehension,  and  rewards  should  continue  to  be  offered  to 
efiect  it  But  we  have  not  learned  that  they  were  ever  apprehended.  The  land 
conveyed  by  treaty,  the  president  informed  them,  he  haa  no  authority  to  con- 
cern with,  as  that  act  was  before  his  administration. 

The  above  speech,  although  appearing  to  be  a  joint  production,  is  believed 
to  have  been  dictated  b^  Corn-planter.  It,  however,  was  no  doubt  the  senti- 
ments of  the  whole  nation,  as  well  as  those  of  himself,  Half-toum  and  Big- 
tree.  Of  this  last-named  chief  we  will  here  speak  as  follows : — In  1791,  an  act 
passed  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  "  to  empower  the  governor  to  grant  a 

Stent  to  Big'tree,  a#  Seneca  chief,  for  a  certain  island  in  the  Alleghany 
ver."  He  lamented  the  disaster  of  5it  Claires  army,  and  vwis  heard  to  say 
afterwards,  that  he  wmdd  have  two  scalps  for  General  BuUei^Sj  who  fell  and  was 
scalped  in  that  fight  Jo?m  Deckard,  another  Seneca  chief,  repeated  the  same 
words.  Being  on  a  mission  to  Philadelphia,  in  April,  1792,  he  was  taken 
sick  at  his  lodgings,  and  died  after  about  20  hours'  illness.  Three  davs  after, 
being  Sunday,  the  22d,  he  was  buried  with  all  requisite  attention.  The  river 
Big'tree  was  probably  named  from  the  circumstance  of  this  chief  having 
Ihred  upon  it  His  name  still  exists  amoncp  some  of  his  descendants,  or 
others  of  his  tribe,  as  we  have  seen  it  suDscribed  to  several  instruments 
within  a  few  yeara    To  return  to  Corn-planter, 

His  Indian  name,  as  we  have  before  noted,  was  Oyantwaia ;  and  most  of 
our  kuowledffe  concerning  him  is  derived  from  himself  and  is  contained  in 
a  letter  sent  mm  him  to  Uie  governor  of  Pennsylvania ;  and,  although  writ- 
ten by  an  interpreter,  is  believed  to  be  the  real  production  of  Corn-planter, 
It  was  dated  "  Alleghany  River,  2d  mo.  2d,  1822,"  and  is  as  follows : — 

**  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  send  a  speech  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  at 
dus  time,  and  inform  him  the  place  where  I  was  from — which  was  at  Cone- 
wauffus,*  on  the  Genesee  River. 

**  Wlien  I  was  a  child,  I  played  with  the  butterfly,  the  grasshopper  and  the 
ftogs ;  and  as  I  grew  up,  I  began  to  pay  some  attention  and  play  with  the 
Indian  boys  in  the  neighborhood,  and  they  took  notice  of  my  skin  being  a 
different  color  from  theirs,  and  spoke  about  it  I  inquired  of  my  mother  tne 
cause,  and  she  told  me  that  my  father  was  a  residenter  in  Albany.f    I  still 


■    *  This  was  the  Iroquois  term  to  designate  a  place  of  Christian  Indians  j  hence  many 
places  bear  it.    It  is  the  same  as  C(xughnaoaga, 
t  It  IS  said  (Amer.  Reg.  ii.  228)  that  he  was  an  Irishman. 
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eat  my  victuals  out  of  a  bark  dish.  I  grew  up  to  be  a  young  man,  and  imr- 
ried  oic  a  wife,  aud  I  had  do  kettle  or  gun.  I  then  knew  where  my  iathtr 
lived,  and  went  to  see  him,  and  found  he  was  a  white  man,  and  spoke  tbo 
English  language.  He  gave  me  victuals  whUst  I  was  at  his  house,  but  wheo 
I  started  to  retiun  home,  he  gave  me  no  provision  to  eat  on  the  way.  He 
gave  me  neither  kettle  nor  gun,  neither  did  he  tell  me  that  the  United  Statei 
were  about  to  rebel  against  the  government  of  England. 

^  I  will  now  tell  you,  brothers,  who  are  in  session  of  the  leoslature  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  the  Great  Spirit  has  made  known  to  me  that  1  have  been 
wicked ;  and  the  cause  thereof  was  the  revolutionary  war  in  America.  The 
cause  of  Indians  liaving  been  led  into  sin,  at  that  time,  vnia  that  many  of 
them  were  in  the  practice  of  drinking  and  netting  intoxicated.  Grert 
Britain  requested  us  to  join  with  them  in  Uie  conmct  agfunst  the  Ameriami^ 
and  promised  the  Indians  land  and  liquor.  I  myself  was  opposed  to  joiniog 
in  the  conflict,  as  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  djfficulQr  that  existed  between 
the  two  parties.  I  have  now  informed  you  how  it  happened  that  the  Indiaot 
took  a  part  in  the  revolution,  and  will  relate  to  vou  some  circumstances  that 
occurred  afler  the  close  of  the  war.  General  Putnam,  who  was  then  at 
Philadelphia,  told  me  there  was  to  be  a  councU  at  Fort  Stanwix;  and  the 
Indians  requested  me  to  attend  on  behalf  of  the  Six  Nations ;  which  I  did, 
and  there  met  witli  three  commissioners,  who  had  been  appointed  to  hold  the 
council.  They  told  me  they  would  inform  me  of  the  cause  of  the  revokh 
tion,  which  I  requested  them  to  do  minutely.  They  then  said  that  it  had 
originated  on  account  of  the  hea\'y  taxes  that  had  been  imposed  u^on  them 
by  the  British  government,  which  had  been  for  fifty  vears  increasing  iqioa 
them ;  that  the  Americans  had  grown  weaiy  thereoj,  and  refused  to  mj, 
which  affi-onted  tlie  kin^.  There  had  likewise  a  difficulty  taken  place  aboot 
some  tea,  which  they  wished  me  not  to  use,  as  it  had  been  one  of  the  caofes 
that  maiw  people  had  lost  their  lives.  And  the  British  government  now 
being  amonteu,  the  war  commenced,  and  the  cannons  began  to  roar  in  our 
country.  General  Putnam  then  told  me,  at  the  council  at  Fort  Stanwu^ 
that,  by  the  late  war,  the  Americans  had  gained  two  objects:  they  had 
established  themselves  an  independent  nation,  and  had  obtained  some  land 
to  live  uiK>n :  the  division  line  of  which,  from  Great  Britain,  run  througli 
the  lakes.  I  then  spoke,  and  said  that  I  wanted  some  land  fi>r  the  IndioDs^ta 
live  on,  and  General  Putnam  said  that  it  should  be  granted,  and  I  diould  hm 
land  in  the  state  of  New  York  for  the  Indians.  General  Putnam  then  en- 
couraged me  to  use  mv  endeavors  to  pacify  the  Indians  generally ;  and,  as 
lie  considered  it  an  arduous  task  to  perform,  wished  to  know  what  I  wanted 
for  pav  therefor.  I  replied  to  him,  tnat  I  would  use  my  endeavors  to  do  as 
he  had  requested,  with  the  Indians,  and  for  pay  thereof  I  would  take  land 
I  told  him  not  to  pay  me  money  or  drv  goods,  but  land.     And  for  haring 

af  Ii    ■ 


attended  thereto,  I  received  the  tract  of  land  on  which  I  now  live,  which 
])re8ented  to  me  by  Governor  M\flin.  I  told  General  Putnam  that  I  wished 
the  Indians  to  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  deer  and  wild  game,whieh 
he  assented  to.  I  also  wished  the  Indians  to  have  the  privilege  of  bunting 
in  the  woods,  and  making  fires,  which  he  likewise  assented  to. 

**  The  treaty  that  was  made  at  the  aforementioned  council,  has  been  br(4u» 
by  some  of  the  white  people,  which  I  now  intend  acquainting  the  governor 
with.  Some  white  people  are  not  willing  that  Indians  should  hiuit  any  more) 
whilst  others  arc  satisned  therewith ;  and  those  white  people  who  reside 
near  our  reservation,  tell  us  that  the  woods  are  theirs,  and  they  hare 
obtained  them  from  the  governor.  The  treaty  has  been  also  farokea 
by  the  white  people  using  their  endeavors  to  destroy  all  the  wolves,  which 
was  not  spoken  about  in  the  council  at  Fort  Stanwix,  by  General  Pafnoii, 
but  has  originated  lately. 

^  It  has  been  broken  again,  which  is  of  recent  origin.  White  people  wi^ 
to  get  credit  from  Indians,  and  do  not  pay  them  honestly,  accoroing  to  their 
an'eemcnt  In  another  respect,  it  has  sdso  been  broken  by  white  people^ 
vvho  reside  near  my  dwelling ;  for  when  I  plant  melons  and  vines  in  my 
field,  they  take  them  as  their  own.  It  has  been  broken  again  bv  white 
people  usmg  their  endeavors  to  obtain  our  pine-trees  firom  us.    We  htia 
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vt¥r  few  pin^-treee  on  oiir  land,  in  the  state  of  New  York ;  and  white  peojile 
attd  Indians  often  get  into  dispute  respecting  them.  There  is  alsoaoreat 
quantity  of  whiciky  brought  near  our  reservation  by  white  people,  ana  the 
IndianB  obtain  it  and  become  drunken.  Another  circumstance  has  taken 
place  which  is  very  trying  to  me,  and  I  wish  tlie  interference  of  the  ^vemor. 

<<  The  white  people,  who  live  at  Warren,  called  upon  me,  some  tune  affo, 
to  pay  taxes  for  fny  land ;  which  I  objected  to,  as  I  had  never  been  called 
upon  for  that  pur|)oae  before ;  and  having  refused  to  pay,  the  white  people 
became  irritated,  called  upon  me  frequently,  and  at  length  brought  four  euns 
with  them  and  seized  our  cattle.  I  still  refused  to  pay,  and  was  not  wming 
to  let  the  cattle  go.  After  a  time  of  dispute,  they  returned  home,  and  I  under- 
stood the  militia  was  ordered  out  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  tax.  I 
went  to  Wurren,  and,  to  avert  the  impending  difficulty,  was  obliged  to  ffive 
my  note  for  the  tax,  tiie  amount  of  which  was  43  dollars  and  79  cents.  It  is 
.my  desire  that  the  governor  will  exempt  me  from  paying  taxes  for  my  land 
to  white  people ;  and  also  cause  that  the  money  I  am  now  obliged  to  pay, 
may  be  refunded  to  me,  as  I  am  very  poor.  The  governor  is  the  person 
who  attends  to  the  situation  of  tlie  people,  and  I  wisn  him  to  send  a  person 
Co  Alleghany,  that  I  may  inform  him  of  the  particulars  of  our  situation,  and 
lie  be  authorized  to  instruct  the  white  people  in  what  manner  to  conduct 
themselves  towards  the  Indiana 

^  The  government  has  told  us  that  when  any  difficulties  arose  between  the 
Aidians  and  white  people,  they  would  attend  to  having  them  removed.  We 
are  now  in  a  tryinc  situation,  and  I  wish  the  governor  to  send  a  person 
authorized  to  attend  thereto,  the  forepart  of  next  summer,  about  the  time 
that  ffrass  has  grown  big  enough  for  pasture. 

**  The  governor  ftn-merly  requested  me  to  pay  attention  to  the  Indians  and 
take  care  of  them.  We  are  now  arrived  at  a  situation  that  I  believe  In- 
dians cannot  exist,  unless  the  governor  should  comply  with  my  request,  and 
aend  a  person  authorized  to  treat  between  us  and  the  white  people,  the 
ilpproaching  summer.    I  have  now  no  more  to  speak."* 

Whether  the  ^vemment  of  Pennsylvania  acted  at  all,  or,  if  «A  all,  what 
order  they  took,  upon  this  pathetic  appeal,  our  author  does  not  state.  But 
Ihat  an  independent  tribe  of  Indians  should  be  taxed  bv  a  neighboring 
people,  is  absurd  in  the  extreme;  and  we  hope  we  shall  learn  that  not 
cnly  the  tax  waa  remitted,  but  a  remuneration  granted  for  the  vexation  and 
damage. 

Corrtrplant  was  very  early  distinguished  for  his  wisdom  in  council,  not- 
withstanding he  confirmed  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  of  1784 ;  five  years 
after,  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmer,  he  gave  up  an  inmiense  tract  of  their 
country,  and  for  which  his  nation  very  much  reproached  him,  and  even 
threatened  his  life.  Himself  and  other  chiefi  committed  this  act  for  the  best 
of  reasons.  The  Six  Nations  ha^nnir  taken  part  with  England  in  the  revolu- 
tion, when  the  kinc's  power  fell  in  America,  the  Indian  nations  were  reduced 
to  the  miserable  luternative  of  eivin^  up  so  much  of  their  country  as  the 
Americans  required,  or  the  whoM  of  it  In  1790,  Corn-plant,  Ha^-town  and 
Btj^-trety  made  a  most  pathetic  appeal  to  congress  for  an  amelioration  of 
their  condition,  and  a  reconsideration  of  former  treaties,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing memorable  passage  occurs : — 

** Father:  we  will  not  ooneeal  from  you  that  the  great  God,  and  not  men, 
has  preserved  the  Corn-plant  from  the  hands  of  his  own  nation.  For  thev 
aik  oontinoally,  ^  Where  is  the  land  on  which  our  children,  and  their  chil- 
dien  after  them,  are  to  lie  down  upon  ?  You  told  us  that  the  line  drawn 
Ihmi  Pennsylvania  to  Lake  Ontario,  would  mark  it  forever  on  the  east,  and 
the  line  running  from  Beaver  Creek  to  Pennsylvania,  would  mark  it  on  the 
west,  and  we  see  that  St  is  not  so ;  for,  first  one,  and  then  another,  come  and 
like  it  away  by  order  of  that  people  which  you  tell  us  promised  to  secure  it 
to  us.'  He  is  silent,  for  he  nas  nothing  to  answer.  When  the  sun  goes 
down,  he  opens  his  heart  before  God,  and  earlier  than  the  sun  appears, 
again  upon  the  hills  he  gives  thanks  for  his  protection  during  the  night 

•  Bmekanauei  Sketches. 
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For  he  feels  that  amoDg  men  become  desperate  by  the  injuries  they 
it  is  God  only  that  can  preserve  him.  He  loves  peace,  and  all  he  had  i 
store  he  has  given  to  those  who  have  been  robbed  by  your  people,  laA 
they  should  plunder  the  innocent  to  repay  themselves.  Toe  whole  scwo^ 
which  others  have  employed  in  providing  for  their  fiunilies,  he  has  spent  m 
endeavors  to  preserve  peace ;  and  this  moment  his  wife  and  childrai  ait 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  in  want  of  food." 

In  President  Washington's  answer,  we  are  gratified  by  his  particular  notiet 
of  this  chief.  He  says,  ^The  merits  of  the  Corn-plant^  and  his  friendslop 
for  the  IFnited  States,  are  well  known  to  me,  and  shall  not  be  forgotten ;  aa^ 
as  a  mark  of  esteem  of  the  United  States,  I  have  directed  the*  secretary  of 
war  to  make  him  a  present  of  two  hundred  andjifiy  doUan^  either  in  money 
or  goods,  as  the  Corn-plant  shall  like  best" 

There  was,  in  1789,  a  treaty  held  at  Marietta,  between  the  Indians  and 
Americans,  which  terminated  "to  the  entire  satis&ction  of  all  concerned. 
On  this  occasion,  an  elegant  entertainment  was  provided.  The  IndiaB 
chiefs  behaved  with  tlie  greatest  decorum  throughout  the  day.  Afier  diniw^ 
we  were  served  with  good  wine,  and  Corn-planter^  one  of  the  fia^t  chiefs  ot 
the  Five  Nations,  and  a  very  great  warrior,  took  up  his  glass  and  said, '/ 
thank  the  Great  Sjoiritfor  this  opjforiuniJty  of  smoking  (hit  pipe  of  JriendMp  md 
love.  May  toe  mant  oiw  own  vines — he  the  fathers  of  ovr  own  duldren — ad 
maintain  menu'  *  * 

In  1790,  an  act  passed  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  for  ^  granting  800 
dollars  to  Com-planiery  Half-town  and  Big-trety  in  trust  for  the  Seneca  natkn, 
and  other  puiposes  therein  mentioned."    In  February,  1791,  Com-flamt  was 
in  Philadelphia,  and  was  employed  in  an  extremely  hazardous  expedition  to 
undertake  the  pacification  of  the  western  tribes,  that  had  already  sbomi 
them^lves  hostile.    The  mission  terminated  unfavorably,  from  insurmount- 
able difficulties.!    There  were  many,  at  this  time,  as  in  all  Indian  wars,  wlio 
eiltertained  doubts  of  the  fidelity  of  such  Indians  as  pretended  friendahi^ 
Corn-plant  did  not  escape  suspicion ;  but,  as  his  afler-conduct  showed,  it 
was  entirely  without  foundation.    In  the  midst  of  these  imputations,  a  letter 
written  at  Fort  Franklin  says,  **  I  have  only  to  observe  that  the  CotmrfiaA 
has  been  here,  and,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  as  friendly  as  one  of  our  own 
peo])le.    He  has  advised  me  to  take  care ;  ^for'  said  he,  ^you  will  soon  hast  a 
chance  to  let  the  world  know  whether  you  are  a  sMier  or  not?     When  he  went 
ofi|  he  ordered  two  chiefs  and  ten  warriors  to  remain  here,  and  scout  about 
the   garrison,  and  let  me  know  if  the  bad  Indians  should  either  advance 
against  me,  or  any  of  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States.     He  thinks  the 
people  at  Pittsburgh  should  keep  out  spies  towards  the  salt  licks,  for  be 
says,  by  and  by,  he  thinks,  the  bad  Indians  will  come  from  tliat  way." 

In  1792,  the  following  advertisement  appeared,  signed  by  Com-pUad :  ''My 
people  having  been  charged  with  committing  depredations  on  the  frontier 
inhabitants  near  Pittsburgh,  I  hereby  contradict  the  assertion,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly without  foimdation,  and  pledge  myself  to  those  inhabitants,  that  they 
may  rest  perfectly  secure  from  any  danger  from  the  Senecas  reachng  on  the 
Alleghany  waters,  and  that  my  people  iiave  been  and  still  are  friendly  to  the 
V,  States." 

About  the  time  Corn-plant  left  his  nation  to  proceed  on  his  mission  to  the 
hostile  tribes,  as  three  of  his  people  were  travelling  through  a  settlement 
upon  the  Genesee,  they  stopped  at  a  house  to  light  their  pipes.  There  hap- 
pened to  be  several  men  within,  one  of  whom,  as  the  foremost  Indian  stoop- 
ed down  to  light  his  pipe,  killed  him  with  an  axe.  One  of  the  others  was 
badly  wounded  with  the  same  weapon,  while  escaping  from  the  house. 
They  were  not  pursued,  and  the  other,  a  boy,  escaped  unhurt,  (llie  poor 
wounded  man,  when  nearly  well  of  the  wound(,  was  bitten  by  a  snake,  which 
caused  his  immediate  death.)  When  Corn-plant  knew  what  had  happened, 
he  charged  his  warriors  to  remain  quiet,  and  not  to  seek  revenge,  and 

■ - 

*  Carey' g  Museum,  v.  415. 

t  "  Causes  of  the  existing  Hostilities/'  &c.  drawn  up  by  the  sec'y  of  war,  Gencfal 
ia  1791. 
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heard  0Dl3r  to  say,  *^R  is  hardj  when  I  and  my  people  an  trying  to  make  peace 
fir  the  wkitee^  that  toe  should  receive  such  reward,  I  can  govern  my  young  men 
and  warriors  better  than  the  thirteen  fires  can  theirs/*  How  is  it  that  tliis  man 
ihould  practise  upon  the  maxims  of  Corifucius,  of  whom  be  never  heard  ? 
U}o  ye  to  others  as  ye  unndd  that  they  should  do  unto  you ;)  and  the  monster  in 
Aiiman  form,  in  a  gospel  land,  taught  them  from  his  youth,  should  show,  by 
bis  actions,  bis  utter  contempt  of  them,  and  even  of  the  divine  mandate  ? 

In  1816,  the  Reverend  TimaUy  Mden^  then  president  of  Alleghany  college, 
in  Mcadville,  Pennsylvania,  visited  the  Seneca  nation.  At  this  time,  Com- 
plant  lived  seven  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Connewango  with  the 
Alleghany,  upon  the  banks  of  the  latter,  "  on  a  piece  of  first-rate  bottom 
land,  a  little  within  the  limits  of  Pennsvlvania."  Here  was  his  village,^ 
which  exhibited  signs  of  industrious  inhabitants.  He  tlicn  owned  1300 
acres  of  land,  600  of  which  comprehended  bis  town.  <*  It  was  grateful  to 
notice,'*  observes  Mr.  Mden^  ^  the  present  agricultural  habits  of  the  place, 
from  the  numerous  enclosures  of  buck- wheat,  com  and  oats.  We  also  saw 
a  number  of  oxen,  cows  and  horses ;  and  many  logs  designed  for  the  saw- 
mill and  the  Pittsburgh  market"  Corn-plant  had,  for  some  time,  been  very 
much  in  lavor  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  hailed  with  joy  such  as  professed 
it  When  be  was  apprized  of  Mr.  JUden^s  arrival,  be  hastened  to  wel- 
come him  to  his  villa^,  and  wait  upon  him.  And  notwithstanding  his  high 
station  as  a  chief^  having  many  men  under  his  command,  he  chose  rather, 
^  in  the  ancient  patriarchal  style,"  to  serve  his  visitors  himself;  he,  there- 
fbre,  took  care  or  their  horses,  and  went  into  the  field,  cut  and  brought  oats 
for  them. 

The  Western  Missionary  Socie^  had,  in  1815,  at  Com-j^lanJPs  "  urgent 
request,**  established  a  school  at  his  village,  which,  at  this  time,  promised 
success. 

Corn-plant  received  an  annual  annuity  from  the  U.  States  of  250  dollars, 
besides  bis  proportion  of  9000  divided  equally  among  every  member  of  the 
nation. 

Gos-kuk-ke-wft-na-kon-ne-di-yt^  commonly  called  the  Prophet,  was  brother 
to  Corn-plant,  and  resided  in  his  village.  He  was  of  little  note,  and  died 
fMrcvious  to  1816Lt  Com-plani,  we  believe,  was,  when  living,  like  all  other 
unenlightened  people,  very  superstitious.  Not  Ions  since,  he  said  the  Good 
Sjnrit  had  told  nim  not  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  whites,  or  even  to 
preserve  any  mementoes  or  relics  they  bad  from  time  to  time  ffiven  him ; 
whereupon,  among  other  tbinffs,  be  burnt  up  bis  belt  and  broke  bis  elegant 
eword.  He  often  mentions  bis  bavins  been  at  Braddock!s  defeat  Henry 
ObeaUy  his  son,  he  sent  to  be  educated  among  the  whites.  He  became  a 
drunkard  on  returning  to  his  home,  and  is  now  discarded  by  his  father. 
Corn-plant  has  other  sons ;  but  he  says  no  more  of  them  shall  be  educated 
among  the  whites,  for  be  says,  "  It  entirely  spoU  IndianP  And  although  be 
countenances  Christianity,  he  does  not  do  it,  it  is  thought,  from  a  bebef  of 
it,  but  probably  from  tlie  same  motives  as  too  many  whites  do.  % 

The  following  story,  M.  Bayard  says,§  was  told  bun  b^  Corn-planter.  We 
have  oAen  heard  a  similar  one,  and  as  often  a  new  origm ;  but  never  before 
that  it  originated  with  fVUliam  Penru  However,  as  our  author  observes,  as 
we  have  more  respect  for  truth  than  great  names,  we  will  relate  it  Penn 
proposed  to  the  Indians  to  sell  him  as  much  land  as  be  could  encompass 
with  the  bide  of  a  bullock.  They,  supposing  be  meant  only  what  ground 
would  be  covered  by  it,  when  it  was  spread  out,  and  looking  upon  what 
was  ofiered  as  a  good  price,  consented  to  the  proposition.  Penn,  like  Didon, 
cut  the  skin  into  a  line  of  immense  length,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  vend- 
en,  who,  in  silent  indignation,  religiously  observed  their  contract  The 
quantity  of  land  encompassed  by  the  line  is  not  mentioned ;  but,  more  or 
lees,  the  Indians  had  passed  their  word,  and  they  scorned  to  break  it,  even 

*  Formerly  called  Obaletown.  See  Pa.  Gaz.  1792,  and  Stanbun^a  Joar. 
f  Amer.  Register  for  1816,  vol.  ii.  226,  dte. 

i  Veibal  account  of  E.  T.  FooU,  Esq.  of  ChaUuqtie  eo.  N.  Y.  who  ponetiet  mnck 
vunable  information  upon  matters  of  this  kind. 
i  Voyage  dam  PhdMeur  det  Etats-Uwit,  et  eet  pt.  206. 207. 
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tliough  they  would  have  been  justified  by  the  discoyery  of  the  frsod.  Wi 
do  Dot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  matter,  nor  do  yive  believe  WQUam  Pern 
ever  practised  a  trick  of  the  kind.  No  doubt  some  person  did ;  and  periop 
Corn-planter  had  been  told  that  it  was  Penn, 

We  have  now  to  record  the  death  of  the  venerable  Com-planL  He  <fied 
at  his  residence  on  the  Seneca  reservation,  on  the  7th  of  March  lastj  IfflB^ 
aged  upwards  of  100  years. 

Teaslae^Uy  or  Charles  Com-tdanter,  was  a  party  to  the  treaty  of  Moscow, 
N.  Y.  in  18^    He  was  probaoly  a  son  of  KaeerUwahkj  or  OyemiwauL 
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— PSTALESHARO— MeTEA. 

TECUMSEH,  by  birth  a  Shawanee,  and  brigadier-general  in  the  army  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  war  of  1812,  was  bom  about  1770,  and,  like  bis  great 
prototype,  Pometacomf  the  Wampanoag,  seems  always  to  have  made  hii 
aversion  to  civilization  appear  a  prominent  trait  in  his  character ;  and  it  it 
not  presumed  that  he  joined  the  British  army,  and  received  the  red  saah  and 
other  badges  of  office,  because  he  was  fond  of  imitating  the  Whites ;  but  he 
employed  them,  more  probably,  as  a  means  of  inspiring  his  coiintzyinen  with 
that  respect  and  veneration  for  himself  which  was  so  necessary  in  the  Irork 
of  expulsion,  which  he  had  undertaken. 

The  first  exploit  in  which  we  find  Tecumseh  engaged  was  upon  a  hraDch 
of  Hacker's  Creek,  in  May,  1792.  With  a  small  hand  of  warriors,  he  came 
upon  the  family  of  John  Waggoner^  about  dusk.  Hiey  found  FFaggontr 
a  short  distance  from  his  house,  sitting  upon  a  log,  resting  himself  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  day.  Tecumseh  directed  his  men  to  capture  the  family,  while 
himself  was  engaged  with  Waggoner,  To  make  sure  work,  he  took  deUbente 
aim  at  him  with  his  rifle ;  but  fortunately  he  did  not  even  wound  him,  though 
the  ball  passed  next  to  his  skin.  Waggoner  threw  himself  off  the  log,  and 
ran  with  all  his  might,  and  Tecumseh  followed.  Having  the  advantage  of  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  ground,  Wastgoner  made  good  his  escape.  Mean- 
while his  men  succeeded  in  carrying  on  the  family,  some  of  whom  they  bar- 
barously murdered.  Among  these  were  Mrs.  Waggoner  and  two  m  ber 
children.    Several  of  the  children  remained  a  long  time  with  the  Indiana. 

This  persevering  and  extraordinary  man  had  made  himself  noted  and  coo- 
soicuous  in  the  war  which  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  179S. 
He  was  brother  to  that  famous  impostor  well  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Prophet^  and  seems  to  have  joined  in  his  views  just  in  season  to  prevent  his 
fallmg  into  entire  disrepute  among  his  own  foflbweri.  His  principal  place 
of  rendezvous  was  near  the  confluence  of  the  Tippecanoe  with  the  Wanas^ 
upon  the  north  bank  of  the  latter.  This  tract  or  coimtiTwas  none  of  faif^ 
but  had  been  possessed  by  his  brother  the  Prophet,  in  1808,  with  a  mociey 
band  of  about  1000  young  warriors  from  among  the  Sbawanaaei  Deli- 
wares,  Wyandots,  Potowatomies,  Ottowas,  Kikkapoos  and  Chi|ipewij&    The 
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Miamies  were  venr  much  opposed  to  this  intrusion  into  their  country,  but 
were  not  powerful  enough  to  repel  it,  and  many  of  their  chiefs  were  put  to 
death  in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  for  remonstrating  against  ttieir  conduct 
The  maladministration  of  the  Propkdy  however,  in  a  short  time,  very  much 
reduced  his  numbers,  so  that,  in  ai)out  a  year,  his  followers  cousisted  of  but 
about  300,  and  these  in  the  most  miseral)l<;  state  of  existence.  Their  habits 
had  been  such  as  to  bring  famine  upon  them ;  and  but  for  the  provisions 
furnished  by  General  Harrison^  from  Vinccnnes,  starvation  would  doubtless 
have  ensued.*  At  this  juncture,  Ttcumsth  made  his  ajijiearance  among 
them ;  and  although  in  the  character  of  a  subordinate  chief,  yet  it  was  known 
that  he  directed  every  thin^  afterwards,  although  in  the  name  of  the  PropheL 
His  exertions  now  became  immense  to  engage  every  tribe  upon  the  continent 
in  a  confederacy,  with  the  open  and  avowed  object  of  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  whites. 

,  Agreeably  to  the  direction  of  the  government,  Governor  Harrison  purchased 
of  the  Delawares,  Miamies,  and  Pottowatomies,  a  large  tract  of  country  on 
both  sides  of  the  Wabash,  and  extending  up  tlie  river  60  miles  above  Vin- 
ccnnes. This  was  in  1809,  about  a  year  after  tlie  PropA^- settled  with  his  colony 
upon  the  Wabash,  as  before  stated.  Ttcumsth  was  absent  at  tliis  time^  and 
bi8  brother,  the  Prophtt^  was  not  considered  as  having  any  claim  to  the  coun- 
trjr,  being  there  without  the  consent  of  the  Miamies.  Ttcumsth  did  not  view 
it  in  this  light,  and  at  his  return  was  exceedingly  vexed  with  those  chiefs 
who  had  made  the  conveyance ;  many  of  whom,  it  is  asserted,  he  threatened 
with  death.  TVcumsth^s  displeasure  and  dissatisfaction  reached  Governor 
Harrison^  who  despatched  a  messonser  to  him,  to  state  ^  that  any  claims  he 
might  have  to  the  lands  which  haa  been  ceded,  were  not  affected  by  the 
treaty ;  that  he  might  come  to  Vincennes  and  exhibit  his  pretensions,  and  if 
they  were  found  to  be  solid,  that  the  land  would  either  be  given  up,  or  an 
ample  compensation  made  for  it."  f  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  not  in  a 
strain  calculated  to  soothe  a  mighty  mind,  when  once  justly  irritated,  as  was 
that  of  Ttcumsth,  However,  upon  the  12  August,  1810,  (a  day  which  cannot 
fiiil  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  fate  of  his  great  archetype,  PnUip,  of  Pokan- 
aid,)  he  met  the  governor  in  council  at  Vincennes,  with  many  of  his  war- 
riors; nt  which  time  he  spoke  to  him  as  follows: — 

**  It  is  true  I  am  a  Shawanec.  My  forefatliers  were  warriors.  Their  son  ia 
a  warrior.  From  them  I  only  take  my  existence ;  from  my  tribe  I  take  noth- 
iiu^-  1  am  the  maker  of  my  own  fortune ;  and  oh !  that  I  could  make  that 
of  my  red  people,  and  of  my  country,  as  groat  as  the  conceptions  of  my 
mind,  when  I  think  of  the  Spirit  that  rules  me  universe.  I  would  not  then 
come  to  Governor  Harrison,  to  ask  him  to  tear  the  treaty,  and  to  obliterate 
the  landmark ;  but  I  would  say  to  him,  Sir,  you  have  liberty  to  return  to 
your  own  country.  The  being  within,  connnuning  with  past  ages,  tells  me, 
that  once,  nor  until  lately,  there  was  no  white  man  on  this  continent  That 
it  then  all  belonged  to  red  men,  children  of  the  same  parents,  placed  on  it  by 
the  Great  Spirit  that  made  them,  to  keep  it,  to  traverse  it,  to  enjoy  its  produc- 
tions, and  to  fill  it  with  the  same  race.  Once  a  happy  race.  Since  made 
miserahli'  by  the  white  people,  who  are  never  contcnteu,  but  always  encroach- 
ing. The  way,  and  the  only  way  to  check  and  to  stop  this  evil,  is,  for  all  the 
red  men  to  unite  in  claiming  a  common  and  equal  nehi  in  the  land,  as  it  was 
at  firift,  and  should  be  yet ;  for  it  never  was  divided,  out  belones  to  all,  for  the 
use  of  each.  That  no  part  has  a  right  to  sell,  even  to  each  otner,  much  less 
to  strangers ;  those  who  want  all,  and  will  not  do  with  less.    The  white  peo- 

gle  have  no  right  to  take  the  land  from  the  Indians,  because  they  had  it  nrtt; 
is  theirs.  They  may  sell,  but  all  must  join.  Any  sale  not  madq  by  all  is 
not  valid.  The  late  sale  is  bad.  It  was  made  by  a  part  only.  Part  do  not 
know  how  to  selL  It  requires  all  to  make  a  bargain  for  all.  All  red  men 
have  equal  rights  to  the  unoccupied  land.  The  right  of  occupancy  is  as 
good  in  one  place  as  in  another.  There  cannot  be  two  occupations  in  the 
same  place.  The  first  excludes  all  others.  It  is  not  so  in  hunting  or  travel- 
fing;  tor  there  the  same  ground  will  serve  many,  as  they  may  follow  eadi 

*  Memoirs  of  Harrison.  t  M'AJie, 
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other  all  day ;  but  the  camp  u  stationary,  and  that  is  occupancy.  It  bdongi 
to  the  first  who  sits  down  on  his  blanket  or  skins,  which  bQ  has  thrown  upon 
the  ground,  and  till  he  leaves  it  no  other  has  a  right"  * 

How  near  this  is  to  the  original  is  unknown  to  us,  but  it  appears  too  mnefa 
Americanized  to  corresponcl  with  our  notions  of  Ttcvanadi ;  nevertheless  il 
may  give  the  true  meaning.  One  important  paragraph  ought  to  be  added^ 
which  we  do  not  find  in  the  author  from  which  we  have  extracted  theabofe; 
which  was,  ^  that  the  Americans  had  driven  them  from  the  sea-cooats,  and 
that  they  would  shortly  push  them  into  the  lakes,  and  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  make  u  stand  where  they  were."  f  This  language  forcibly  reminds 
us  of  what  tlie  ancient  Britons  suid  of  their  enemies,  when  they  besought  aid 
of  the  Romans.  *'  The  barbarians  (said  they)  drive  us  to  the  sea,  and  die  sea 
beats  us  back  upon  them ;  between  these  extremes  we  are  exposed,  eitlier  to 
be  slain  with  the  sword,  or  drowned  in  the  waves."  \ 

TtcumatKf  having  thus  explained  his  reasons  against  the  validity  of  the 
purchase,  took  his  seat  amidst  his  warriors.  Governor  Harrison^  in  his  repli^ 
said,  ^  that  the  white  people,  when  they  arrived  upon  this  continent,  had 
found  the  Miamies  in  the  occupation  of  all  the  country  on  the  Wabash,  and 
at  that  time  the  Shawanese  were  residents  of  Georgia,  from  which  tbey 
were  driven  by  the  Creeks.  That  the  lands  had  been  purchased  from  tbie 
Miamies,  who  were  the  true  and  original  owners  of  it.  That  it  was  ridicii- 
lous  to  assert  that  all  the  Indians  were  one  nadon ;  for  if  such  had  been  the 
intention  of  the  Great  Spirit,  he  would  not  have  put  six  difierent  tongues 
into  their  heads,  but  have  taught  them  all  to  speak  a  language  that  ail  could 
understand.  That  the  Mia/nies  found  it  for  their  interest  to  sell  a  part  of 
their  lands,  and  receive  for  them  a  further  annuity,  the  benefit  of  which  they 
had  long  experienced,  from  the  punctuality  with  which  the  seventeen  fires 
[the  seventeen  United  States]  complied  with  their  engagements ;  and  that  tiis 
Shawanese  had  no  right  to  come  from  a  distant  country  and  control  tiis 
Miamies  in  the  disposal  of  tlieir  own  property."  The  governor  then  took 
his  seat,  and  the  interpreter  proceeded  to  explain  to  Tecumseh  what  he  had 
said,  who,  when  he  had  nearly  finished,  suddenly  interrupted  him,  and  ex- 
claimed, ^R  is  all  false ; "  at  the  same  time  giving  to  his  warriors  a  agnalt 
they  seized  their  war  clubs,  and  sprung  upon  their  feet,  from  the  gi:een  gms 
on  which  they  had  been  sitting.  The  governor  now  thought  himself  in  im- 
minent danger,  and,  freeing  himself  from  his  arm-chair,  drew  his  sword,  and 
prepared  to  defend  himself.  He  was  attended  bv  some  officers  of  his  gof- 
ernmcnt,  and  many  citizens,  more  numerous  than  the  In^ans,  but  all  unarmed; 
most  of  whom,  however,  seized  upon  some  weapon,  such  as  stones  and  dobs. 
Tecumseh  continued  to  make  gestures  and  speak  with  great  emotion ;  and  a 
guai'd  of  12  armed  men  stationed  by  the  governor  in  the  rear  were  ordered 
up.  For  a  few  minutes,  it  was  expected  blood  would  be  shed.  Major  G.  R, 
Fiayde,  who  stood  near  the  governor,  drew  his  dirk,  and  fVinnemak  cocked  his 

{)isto],  which  he  had  ready  primed ;  he  said  Tecumseh  had  threatened  bit 
ife  for  having  si^ed  the  treaty  and  sale  of  the  disputed  land.  A  Mr.  fFtnta, 
the  M(>thodist  mmister,  ran  to  the  governor's  house,  and,  taking  a  gun,  stood 
in  the  door  to  defend  tlie  family. 

On  being  informed  what  Tecumseh  had  said,  the  governor  replied  to  him, 
that  ^  he  was  a  bad  man — that  he  would  have  no  further  talk  with  him— that 
he  must  return  to  his  camp,  and  set  out  for  his  home  immediately."  Thus 
ended  the  conference.  Tecumseh  did  not  leave  the  neighborhood,  but,  the 
next  morning,  having  reflected  upon  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  sent  to 
the  governor  to  have  the  council  renewed,  and  apologized  for  the  affituit 
offered ;  to  which  the  governor,  after  some  time,  consented,  having  taken  the 
precaution  to  have  two  additional  companies  of  armed  men  in  readiness,  in 
case  of  insult 

Having  met  a  second  time,  Tecumseh  was  asked  whether  he  had  any  odier 
^unds,  than  those  he  had  stated,  by  which  he  could  lay  claim  to  the  land 
m  question  ;  to  which  he  replied,  "  No  other."  Here,  then,  was  an  end  of 
all  argument.    The  indignant  soul  of  Tecumseh  could  not  but  be  enraged  at 

*  Hist.  Kentucky.  f  Mem.  Harrium,  t  Seller's  Englaiid. 
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the  idea  of  an  **  equivalent  for  a  country,**  or,  what  meant  the  same  thing,  a 
eomptnsaiion  for  land,  which,  often  repeated,  as  it  had  been,  would  soon  amouni 
to  a  country !  "  The  behavior  of  TtcumstK,  at  this  interview,  was  very  differ- 
ent from  wliat  it  had  been  the  day  before.  His  deportment  was  dignified 
and  collected,  and  he  showed  not  the  least  disposition  to  be  insolent  He 
denied  having  any  intention  of  attacking  the  governor,  but  said  he  had  been 
advised  by  white  men  "  *  to  do  as  he  had  done  ;  that  two  wliito  men  had  visited 
him  at  his  place  of  residence,  and  told  him  that  half  the  white  people  were  op- 
posed to  Governor  Harrison^  and  willing  to  relinquish  the  land,  and  told  him 
to  advise  tlie  tribes  not  to  receive  pay  for  it;  lor  that  the  governor  would  be 
soon  put  out  of  office,  and  a  **  good  man  **  sent  in  his  place,  who  would  give  up 
the  land  to  the  Indians.  The  governor  asked  him  whether  he  would  prevent 
the  survey  of  the  land :  he  replied  that  he  was  determined  to  adhere  to  the 
old  houndafy.  Then  arose  a  Wyandot,  a  Kikkapoo,  a  Pottowattomie,  an 
Ottowas,  and  a  Winnebago  chief,  each  declaring  his  determination  to  stand 
by  Tecumsehf  whom  they  had  chosen  their  chief.  After  the  governor  had 
infbrmed  Tecumaeh  that  his  words  should  be  truly  reported  to  the  presi- 
dent, alleging,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  knew  the  land  would  not  be  re- 
linquished, and  that  it  would  be  maintained  by  tlie  sword,  the  council 
clo8e(£ 

The  governor  wished  yet  to  prolong  tlie  interview,  and  thought  that, 
possibly,  Tecumsek  might  appear  more  submissive,  should  he  meet  him  in 
DIB  own  tent.  Accordingly  he  took  with  him  an  interpreter,  and  visited 
the  chief  in  his  camp  the  next  day.  The  governor  was  received  with  kind- 
ness and  attention,  and  Tecumaeh  conversed  with  him  a  considerable  time. 
On  being  asked  by  the  governor  if  his  determination  really  was  as  he  had 
expressed  himself  in  the  council,  he  said,  *^  Yes ;  **  and  added,  *^  that  it  was 
with  great  reluctance  he  would  make  war  with  the  United  States — against 
whom  he  had  no  other  complaint,  but  their  purchasing  the  Indians'  land ; 
that  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  be  their  friend,  and  if  he  (the  governor] 
would  prevail  upon  the  president  to  give  up  the  lands  lately  purchased,  ana 
agree  never  to  make  another  treaty,  without  the  consent  of  aA  the  tribes,  he 
vrould  be  their  faithful  ally,  and  assist  them  in  all  their  wars  with  the  English," 
whom  he  knew  were  always  treating  the  Indians  like  dogs,  clapping  their 
bands  and  hallooing  slu-hoy ;  that  he  would  much  rather  join  the  seventeen 
fires ;  but  if  they  would  not  give  up  said  lands,  and  comply  with  his  request 
in  other  respects,  he  would  join  the  English.  When  the  governor  told  him 
there  was  no  probability  that  the  president  would  comply,  he  said,  "•  Well,  as 
the  great  chief  is  to  determine  the  matter,  I  hope  the  Great  Spirit  will  put 
sense  enough  into  his  head,  to  induce  him  to  direct  you  to  give  up  this  land. 
It  IS  true,  he  is  so  far  off  he  will  not  be  injured  by  the  war.  He  may  sit  still 
in  his  town,  and  drink  hia  wine,  whilst  you  and  I  will  have  to  fight  it  out" 
He  had  said  before,  when  asked  if  it  were  his  detennination  to  make  war 
imless  his  terms  were  complied  with,  *^Ri8  my  ddermination ;  nor  toill  I  give 
rest  to  my  fed,  until  I  have  united  all  the  red  men  in  the  like  resolution/* 

Thus  is  exhibited  the  determined  character  of  Tecumseh,  in  which  no 
duplicity  appears,  and  whose  resentment  might  have  been  expected,  when 
questioned,  again  and  again,  upon  the  same  subject  Most  reli^ously  did  he 
prosecute  this  plan;  and  could  his  extraordinary  and  wonderml  exertions  be 
joiown,  no  fiction,  it  is  believed,  could  scarcely  surpass  the  reality.  The 
tribes  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  those  about  Lakes  Superior  and 
Huron,  were  visited  and  revisited  by  him  previous  to  the  year  1811.  He  had 
raised  in  these  tribes  the  high  expectation  that  they  should  be  able  to  drive 
^e  Americans  to  the  east  of  the  Ohio.  The  famous  Blue-Jadcet  was  as  san- 
guine as  Tecumsehj  and  was  his  abettor  in  uniting  distant  tribes. 

The  following  characteristic  circumstance  occurred  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings at  Vincennes.  After  Tecumseh  had  made  a  speech  to  Governor  Hat' 
riBon,  and  was  about  to  seat  himself  in  a  chair,  he  observed  that  none  had 
been  placed  for  him.  One  was  immediately  ordered  by  the  governor,  and, 
as  the  interpreter  handed  it  to  him,  he  said,  "■  Your  father  requests  you  to  take 

*  Memoirs  of  Harruon. 
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a  chair."  *^Myfaiharf^  says  Tecumseh,  with  great  indi«^ity  of  elqxretw)|^ 
'^the  9un  is  my  father,  and  tht  earth  is  my  mother;  and  en  ha'  bosom  I  tcUl  r^pon;' 
and  immediately  seated  himself,  in  the  Indian  manner,  upon  the  ground.* 

The  fight  at  Tippecanoe  followed  soon  afler.  This  anair  took  place  in  the 
night  of  Nov.  6, 1811,  in  which  62  Americans  were  killed,  and  ISJS  wounded. 
Tecumsth  was  not  in  this  fight,  but  his  brother,  the  Prophet,  conducted  or 
ordered  the  attack.  During  the  action,  he  was  performing  conjurations  on 
an  eminence  not  far  ofl^  but  out  of  danger.  His  men  displayed  great  braTor, 
and  the  fight  was  Ion?  and  bloody.  Harrison  lost  some  of  his  bravest  offi- 
cers. The  late  Colonel  SneUing,  of  Boston,  then  a  captain,  was  in  this  fifbt, 
and  took  prisoner  with  his  own  hands  an  Indian  chief^  the  only  Indian  tuen 
by  the  Americans.  The  name  of  the  captured  chief  we  do  not  learn,  but 
m)m  his  fear  of  being  taken  for  a  Shawanee,  it  is  evident  he  was  not  of  that 
tribe.  When  he  was  seized  by  Capt  Sndlin^,  he  ejaculated,  with  hurried 
accents,  ^  Good  man,  me  no  Shawanee.  f  The  chiefe  Wkiie-lion  ( Wapamangwa^ 
Stone-eater  (Sanamahhonga,)  and  fVinnemak,  were  conspicuous  at  this  time. 
The  latter  had  been  the  pretended  friend  of  the  governor,  but  now  appeared 
his  enemy.    He  was  killed  the  next  year  by  the  lamented  Logan, 

Just  before  hostilities  commenced,  in  a  talk  Governor  Harrison  had  widi 
Tecumseh,  the  former  expressed  a  wish,  if  war  must  follow,  that  cruehy  lo. 
prisoners  should  not  be  allowed  on  either  side.  Tecumseh  assured  him  thtf 
ne  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  it ;  and  it  is  believed  he  strict^ 
adhered  to  this  resolution.  Indeed,  we  have  one  example,  which  has  nerer 
been  called  in  question,  and  is  worthy  the  great  mind  of  this  chief  When 
Colonel  Dudley  was  cut  off,  and  near  400  of  his  men,  not  fsLr  from  Fort  Mein, 
by  falling  into  an  ambush,  Tecumseh  arrived  at  the  scene  of  acti<»i  when  ue 
Americans  could  resist  no  lonser.  He  exerted  himself  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
massacre  of  the  soldiers,  whicn  was  then  going  on ;  and  meeting  wkfa  a 
Chippeway  chief  who  would  not  desist  by  persuasion  nor  threats,  he  boiied 
his  tomahawk  in  his  head,  t 

It  is  said  that  Tecumseh  had  been  in  ahnost  every  important  battle  widi  the 
Americans,  from  the  destruction  of  General  Harmef^s  army  till  his  death  imon 
the  Thames.  He  was  under  the  direction  of  General  Prodor,  in  Uus  lul 
^at  act  of  his  life,  but  was  greatly  dissatisfied  with  his  course  of  proceed- 
mgs,  and  is  said  to  have  remonstrated  against  retreating  before  the  Americans 
in  very  pointed  terms.  Perry's  victory  had  just  ffiven  the  Americans  the 
command  of  Lake  Erie ;  and  immediately  af\er.  Proctor  abandoned  Detroit, 
and  marched  his  majesty's  army  up  tJie  River  Thames,  accompanied  by  Gea- 
eral  Tecumseh,  with  about  1500  warriors.  Harrison  overtook  them  near  the 
Moravian  town,  Oct  5,  1813,  and,  after  a  bloody  battle  with  the  Indiam^ 
routed  and  took  prisoners  nearly  the  whole  British  army ;  Proctor  saving 
himself  only  by  flight  Afler  withstanduig  almost  the  whole  fbrce  of  the 
Americans  for  some  time,  Tecumseh  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  arm,  but 
continued  to  fight  with  desperation,  until  a  shot  in  the  head  from  an  unknown 
hand  laid  him  prostrate  in  the  tliickest  of  tlie  fight  §  Of  his  warriors  120 
were  lefl  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

Thus  fell  Tecumseh,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  about  fire 
feet  ten  inches  in  height,  of  a  noble  appearance,  and  a  perfectly  synuneoical 
form.  **His  carriage  was  erect  and  lofly — his  motions  quick— -his  eyes  pes- 
etratinff — his  visage  stem,  with  an  air  of  hauJUur  in  his  countenance,  whidi 
arose  nrom  an  elevated  pride  of  soul.  It  did  not  leave  him  even  in  death.* 
He  is  thus  spoken  of  by  one  who  knew  him. 

At  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  a  chief  by  the  name  of  Shane  served  at  a 
guide  to  Colonel  Johnson's  regiment  He  informs  us  that  be  knew  T^eumsA 
well,  and  that  he  once  had  had  his  thigh  broken,  which  not  being  pioperiy 
set,  caused  fi  considerable  ridge  in  it  always  afier.    Tlds  was  publnhed  ia  a 

Kentucky  newspaper,  lately,  as  necessary  to  prove  that  the  Indian  killed  bf 

- 

*  Schoolcraft.  f  Information  of  his  son,  W,  J.  Snellme,  Esq.  of  Bostoo. 

L  James,  i.  291— PeriKiw,  Sttl.  *^ 

The  story  that  he  fell  in  a  personal  rencounter  with  Colonel  Jchttson,  nmst  no  W^er  be 
ved.    Facts  are  entirely  opposed  to  such  a  conclusion.    Indeed,  we  eaanoC  leera  thsi 
the  eolond  ever  dnmtd  the  hcmn-  of  the  aehievemeBt 
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Colonel  Johnson  ^vns  Tecumseh,  From  the  Rame  pnpcr  it  would  seem,  that, 
even  on  the  day  of  battle,  it  was  doubted  by  some  whether  the  chief  killed 
were  Tecumsehy  and  that  a  critical  inquest  was  held  over  his  body;  and 
althou*;h  it  was  decided  to  be  hc%  yet  to  the  fact  that  the  colonel  killed  him, 
there  was  a  demur,  even  then.  But,  no  doubt,  many  were  willing  it  should 
so  pass,  thinking  it  a  matter  of  not  much  consequence,  so  long  as  Tecumsek, 
their  most  dreaded  enepy,  was  actually  slain ;  and,  perhaps,  too,  so  near  the 
event,  many  felt  a  delicacy  in  dissenting  from  the  report  of  Colonel  JohnsorCa 
fiiends ;  but  when  time  had  dispelled  such  jealousy,  those  came  out  fhinkly 
with  their  opinion,  and  hence  resulted  the  actual  truth  ot  the  case. 

That  the  Amtrican  soldiers  should  have  dishonored  tliemsclves,  after  their 
victory,  by  outraging  all  decency  by  acts  of  astonishing  ferocity  and  barbarity 
upon  the  lifeless  body  of  the  fallen  chief,  is  grievous  to  mention,  and  cannot 
meet  v^nth  too  severe  condemnation.  Pieces  of  his  skin  were  taken  away  by 
some  of  them  as  mementoes !  *  He  is  said  to  have  borne  a  personal  enmity  to 
Genenil  Harrison,  at  this  time,  for  havine  just  before  destroyed  his  family. 
The  celel)rated  speech,  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  the  great  '^Shawanese 
warrior  "  to  Greneral  Proctor^  before  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  is  believed  by 
many  not  to  be  genuine.  It  may  be  seen  in  every  history  of  the  war,  and 
every  periodical  of  that  dav,  and  not  a  few  since,  even  to  this.  Therefore  we 
omit  it  here.  The  speec})  of  Logan,  perhaps,  has  not  circulated  wider. 
Another,  in  our  opinion,  more  worthy  the  mighty  mind  of  Tecumseh,  published 
in  a  work  said  to  be  written  by  one  who  heard  it,f  is  now  generally  (on  the 
authority  of  a  public  journal  |)  (discarded  as  a  fiction. 

Among  the  skirmishes  between  the  belligerents,  before  General  Hidl  sur- 
rendered the  north-western  army,  Tecumsek  and  his  Indians  acted  a  con- 
spicuous part 

Maiden,  situated  at  the  junction  of  Detroit  River  with  Lake  Erie,  was 
considered  the  Gibraltar  of  Canada,  and  it  was  expected  that  General  HuWs 
first  object  would  be  to  possess  himself  of  it.  In  a  movement  that  way, 
Colonel  M^Jbihur  came  very  near  being  rut  off  by  a  party  of  Indians  led  by 
Ttcumseh,  About  4  miles  from  Maiden,  he  found  a  bnd^e  in  possession  of  a 
body  of  the  enemy ;  and  although  the  bridge  was  earned  by  a  force  under 
Colonel  CrtM,§  ui  effecting  which,  11  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  yet  it  seems, 
that  in  a  ^few  days  aften^'ards "  they  were  in  possession  of  it  again,  and 
again  the  Americans  stood  ready  to  repeat  the  attack.  It  was  in  an  attempt 
to  reconnoitre,  that  Colonel  J^VJlrthur  "advanced  somewhat  too  near  the 
enemy,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  cut  off  from  his  men "  ||  by  several 
Indians  who  had  nearly  prevented  his  retreat. 

Major  Fanham  was  detached  on  the  4  August  from  Aux  Canards,  with  200 
men,  to  convoy  150  Ohio  militia  and  some  provisions  from  the  River  Raisin. 
Id  his  second  *dav*s  march,  near  Brownstown,  he  fell  into  an  ambush  of  70 
Indians  under  't'ecumsth,  who,  firing  ufmn  him,  killed  20  men ;  among  whom 
were  Captains  M^Culhck,^  Bostter,  Gilcrease,**  and  Ubry:  9  more  were 
wounded.    The  rest  made  a  precipitate  retreat 

Major  Vanhom  having  failed  in  his  attempt.  Colonel  MUler  was  sent  on 
the  8th  of  August,  with  600  men  to  protect  the  same  provisions  and  trans- 
ports. The  next  day,  August  9th,  about  4  o'clock  in  the  aftemoon,  the  van- 
guard, commanded  by  Captain  Snelling,  vms  fired  upon  by  an  extensive  line 
of  British  and  Indians,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  village  of  Magaugo,  14  miles 
fipom  Detroit  The  main  body  was  half  a  mile  in  the  rear  when  the  attack 
began.  Captain  Snelltng  maintained  his  position  in  a  most  gallant  manner, 
under  a  heavy  fire,  until  the  line  was  formed  and  advanced  to  his  reliefl 
The  force  against  which  the  Americans  were  now  contending  was  made  up 
- —  * 

*  Wc  have  oflen  heard  it  said,  but  whether  in  truth  we  do  uot  aver,  that  there  are  those 
vfao  still  own  razor  straps  made  of  it. 

t  /ofcn  Dumt  Hunter.  X  North  American  Review. 

6  Since  governor  of  Michigan,  and  now  secretary  of  war. 

f  Hrackenridge.  Hist.  War,  31. 

If  In  this  officer's  pocket,  it  is  said,  was  found  a  letter  written  for  his  wife,  giving  an 
account  of  his  having  killed  an  Indian,  from  whose  bead  he  tore  the  scalp  with  bis  teeth. 

•*  Gitchrutf  commonly  written. 
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of  a  body  of  500  IndiaDS  under  Tecumseh,  ffalk^nriht-^jDaier^  Msprpoif  and  die 
Fince  famous  Black-hawk,  and  a  considerable  number  of  whites  under  Mijor 
Mutr.  They  were  formed  behind  a  breastwork  of  feUed  trees.  Wben 
Colonel  Miuer  had  brought  his  men  into  line,  the  enemy  sprang  from  tlvir 
hiding-places,  and  formed  in  line  of  battle,  and  a  fierce  and  appaUing  strife 
ensued.  The  British  and  Indian  force  was  one  third  greater  than  the  Ameri- 
ean,  but  nothing  could  withstand  them,  when  led  on  by  such  officers  m 
Miller  and  Sndling,  and  the  ground  was  disputed  inch  by  inch  fi>r  neir 
two  miles,  to  the  village  of  Brownstown.  Here  the  British  took  to  tbdr 
boats,  and  the  hidiaus  to  the  woods,  and  thus  the  battle  closed.  It  was  owinc 
to  a  disobedience  of  orders  on  the  part  of  the  cavalry,  that  the  BritiBD 
escaped  entire  destruction ;  for  Colonel  Miller  ordered  them  to  rush  upon 
tliem  and  cut  them  up  when  their  gims  were  unloaded,  and  their  ranks  wcte 
in  confusion,  but  they  would  not,  although  Captain  Sndling  ofifered  to  lead 
them  in  person.  In  this  affidr  the  Indians  and  British  lost  100  killed  and 
200  wounded,  and  the  Americans  had  18  killed  and  58  wounded.* 

A  British  writer  upon  tne  late  war,  f  after  having  related  the  battle  of  the 
Thames,  in  which  Tecumseh  fell,  says :  *<  It  seems  extraordinary  that  Genenl 
Harrison  should  have  omitted  to  mention,  in  his  letter,  the  death  of  a  clue( 
whose  fall  contributed  so  largely  to  break  down  the  Indian  spirit,  and  to  pn 
peace  and  security  to  the  whole  north-western  frontier  of  the  U.  SlUei. 
Tecum^e^  ^though  he  had  received  a  musket-ball  in  the  left  arm,  was  itin 
seeking  the  hottest  of  tlie  fire,**  when  he  received  the  mortal  wound  in  the 
head,  of  which  he  in  a  few  moments  expired.  The  error,  which  for  some 
time  prevailed,  of  his  being  shot  by  Colonel  Johnson,  is  copied  into  this  author^ 
work.  The  following  descriptions,  though  in  some  respects  erroneous,  are 
of  sufficient  value  to  be  preserved. 

Tecumseh  was  endowed  **  with  more  than  the  usual  stoutness,  possessed  aO 
the  Sjnlity  and  perseverance,  of  the  Indian  character.  His  carriage  was 
dignified ;  his  eye  -penetrating ;  his  countenance,  which,  even  in  derai,  be- 
trayed the  indications  of  a  lofty  spirit,  rather  of  the  sterner  cast.  Had  be  not 
possessed  a  certain  austerity  of  manners,  he  could  never  have  controlled  the 
wayward  passions  of  those  who  followed  him  to  battle.  He  was  of  a  silent 
habit ;  but,  when  his  eloquence  became  roused  into  action  by  the  reiteraled 
encroachments  of  the  Americans,!  his  strong  intellect  could  supply  him  with 
a  flow  of  orator}',  that  enabled  him,  as  he  governed  in  the  field,  so  to  pre- 
scribe in  the  council.  Those  who  consider  that,  in  all  territorial  questKMM^ 
tlie  ablest  diplomatists  of  the  U.  States  are  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  Indiaai^ 
will  readily  appreciate  the  loss  sustained  by  the  latter  in  the  death  of  tbcv 
champion.  The  Indians,  in  general,  are  full  as  fond  as  other  savages  of  the 
gaudy  decoration  of  their  persons ;  but  Tecumseh  was  an  exception.  Oothef 
and  other  valuable  articles  of  spoil  had  often  been  his ;  yet  he  invariaUj 
wore  a  deerskin  coat  and  pantaloons.  He  had  fi*equently  levied  subsidies  to, 
comparatively,  a  large  amount ;  yet  he  preserved  little  or  nothing  for  himseIC 
It  was  not  wealth,  but  glory,  that  was  Tecumseh^s  ruling  passion.  Fatal  dif ! 
when  the  *  Christian  peonfe '  first  penetrated  the  forests,  to  teach  the  arts  of 
*  civilization '  to  the  poor  Indian.  Till  then  water  had  been  his  only  beverige, 
and  himself  and  his  race  possessed  all  the  vi&ror  of  hardy  savages.  Now, 
no  Indian  opens  his  lips  to  the  stream  that  ripples  by  Ids  wigwam,  while  he 
has  a  rag  ol  clothes  on  liis  back,  wherewith  to  purchase  rum ;  and  he  and 
his  squaw  and  his  children  wallow  through  the  day,  in  l^eastly  drunkenoML 
Instead  of  tlie  sturdy  warrior,  with  a  head  to  plan,  and  an  arm  to  execnti^ 
vengeance  upon  the  oppressors  of  his  country,  we  behold  the  puny,  besottsd 
wretch,  squatting  on  his  hams,  ready  to  barter  his  country,  his  c'hildreo,or 
himself,  for  a  few  gulps  of  that  deleterious  compound,  which,  far  more  than 
the  arms  of  the  United  States,  [Great  Britain  and  France,]  is  hasteoing  to 
extinguish  all  traces  of  his  name  and  character.  Tecum^e^  nimsel^  in  nriy 
life,  had  been  addicted  to  intemperance ;  but  no  sooner  did  his  judgment 


•  Sketches  oftht  War,  i.  22.  t  James,  i.  287, 6uu 

X  As  though  the  English  of  Canada  had  never  been  guilty  of  encroacbmeDU ! 
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docidc  agninst,  than   his  resolution  cnablcc}  him  to  quit,  so  vile  a  liabit. 
Beyond  one  or  two  gla<«8es  of  wine,  ho  never  afterwards  indulged." 

It  was  said  not  to  l)e  from  good  will  to  the  Americans,  that  he  would  not 
permit  his  warriors  to  exercise  any  cnielty  upon  them,  when  fallen  into  their 
pow<T,  but  from  principle  alone.  When  Detroit  was  taken  by  the  Biitish 
and  Inriians,  Tecximseh  was  in  the  action  at  tlio  head  of  the  latter.  After  the 
surrender,  General  Brock  re({uested  him  not  to  allow  his  Indians  to  ill-treat 
the  prisoners ;  to  which  he  replied,  "  .Vo  /  /  despise  them  too  much  to  meddle 
tcUh  thnnu^ 

Som'3  of  the  English  have  said  that  there  were  few  officers  in  the  U. 
Stites'  service  so  able  to  command  in  the  field  as  Tecumsth,  This  it  will  not 
us  behove  to  question;  but  it  would  better  have  become  such  si)eech- 
makers,  if  they  had  added,  "  in  his  peculiar  mode  of  warfare."  Tliat  he 
was  a  more  wily  chief  than  Mishikinakica^  may  be  doubted  ;  that  either  had 
natural  abilities  inferior  to  those  of  General  hVaync^  or  GLmeral  Brock,  we 
see  no  reason  to  believe.  But.  this  is  no  argument  that  they  could  practise 
European  warfare  as  well  as  those  generals.  It  is  obvious,  from  his  inter- 
course with  the  whites,  that  Ttcumseh  must  have  been  better  skilled  in  their 
military  tactics  than  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  countrymen,  whether  predecessors 
or  contemporaries. 

A  niilitary  man,*  as  we  apprehend,  says,  "  He  [Tecumseh]  was  an  excellent 
judge  of  position,  and  not  only  knew,  but  coiila  point  out  the  localities  of 
the  whole  country  through  which  he  had  passed."  "  His  facility  of  commu- 
nicating the  information  he  had  acquired,  was  thus  displayed  before  a  con- 
course of  spectators.  Previously  to  General  Brock^s  crossing  over  to  Detroit, 
he  asked  Tecumseh  what  sort  of  a  country  he  should  have  to  pass  through  in 
case  of  his  proceeding  farther.  Tecumseh,  taking  a  roll  of  elm-bark,  and  ex- 
tending it  on  the  ground  by  means  of  four  stones,  drew  forth  his  scalping- 
knife,  and  with  the  point  presently  etched  upon  the  bark  a  plan  of  the  coun- 
try, its  hills,  woods,  rivers,  morasses,  and  roads ;  a  plan  which,  if  not  as  neat, 
wos,  for  the  purpose  required,  fully  as  intelligible  as  if  Jlrrowsmiih  himself 
had  prepared  it  Pleased  with  this  unexpected  talent  in  Tecumsehy  also  with 
his  having,  by  his  characteristic  boldness,  induced  the  Indians,  not  of  his  im- 
mediate party,  to  cross  the  Detroit,  prior  to  the  embarkation  of  the  regulars 
and  militia.  General  Brock,  as  soon  as  the  business  was  over,  publicly  took  off* 
his  sash,  and  placed  it  round  the  body  of  the  chief.  Tecumseh  received  the 
honor  with  evident  gratification,  but  was,  the  next  day,  seen  without  his 
sash.  General  Brock,  fearing  something  had  <]ispleased  the  Indian,  sent  his 
interpreter  for  an  explanation.  The  latter  soon  returned  with  an  account 
that  Teaimseh,  not  wishing  to  wear  such  a  mark  of  distinction,  when  an 
older,  and,  as  he  said,  abler,  warrior  than  himself  was  present,  had  transferred 
the  sash  to  the  Wyandot  chief  Round-head.^ 

The  place  of  this  renowned  warrior's^  birth  was  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Scioto  River,  near  what  is  now  CLillirothe.  His  father's  name  was  PiJceesheno, 
which  means,  /  light  from  Jlying,  He  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Kanhawa,  in 
1774.  His  mother's  name  was  Meetheetashe,  which  signifies,  a  turtle  Icn/ing 
her  eggs  in  the  smuL  She  died  among  the  Cherokees.  She  had,  at  one  birth, 
three  sons: — Ellskwalaica,  which  signifies,  a  door  opened,  was  called  the 
Prophet ;  Tecumseh,  which  is,  a  tiger  crouching  for  his  prey ;  and  Kumskaka,  a 
tiger  that  flies  in  the  air,  f 

We  will  here  present  the  reader  with  a  specimen  of  the  Shawanee  lan- 
guage, in  the  Lord's  Prayer, 

Coe-thin-a,  spim-i-key  yea-taio-yan-oe,  o-xoes-sa-yeg  yey-sey-tho-yan-at :  Day- 
paU-i'tum-any-fay-itch  tha-key,  yea-issi-tay-hay-yon-ae  issi-nock-i-key,  yoe-ma 
assis'key-kie  px-sey  spim-i-key.  Me-li-na-key  oe  noo-ki  cos-si-kie  ta-wa-it-thin  ot 
yea-wap-a-ki  tu/x-whan-a ;  puck-i-tum-i-wa-loo  kne-won-ot-i-they-way,  Yea-se- 
puck'i'tum-a  ma^hH-i-Una-e-ta  thick-i  ma-chaw-ki  tus-sy-neigh-pucH-sin-a  wd- 
tmn-si-loo  wau  po  toon-ot-i-they  ya  key-la  toy  pale-i-tum-any  way  wis-sa  Am 
tDOS'Si-cut-i-toe-ufoy  ihay-pay-ioe'way,\ 

*  Mr  James,  ttf  ntpra,  t  Bchoolcrafl,  |  Carey's  Museum,  vi.  318,  (for  1789.) 
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In  1826,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Teatmseh,  whose  name  b  PicdkdIeL 
which  signified  cromhmg  or  toatchinff  his  prey,  left  the  Ohio  to  settle  bi^OM 
tlie  Mi8siH8i]){)i.*  This  son,  when  his  father  was  slain,  wan  fighting  byhb 
side.  "The  prinoe  rogent,"  says  Mr.  James,  "in  1814,  out  of  respect  to  dM 
memory  to  the  old,  scut  out  as  a  present  to  tlic  young  Tecumseh  a  handmmB 
Bword ;  ^'  and  tlien  closes  this  parugrapli  with  this  most  savage  lamentaiicM: 
"  Unforti mutely,  however,  for  the  Indian  cause  and  country,  fiiint  are  the 
pro8[)eets  that  Tecumseh  the  son  will  ever  equal,  in  wisdom  or  prowm^ 
TecumseJi  the  father."  t 

KLLSKWATAWA.  Although  we  have  given  some  important  tacti  is 
the  life  of  this  im])nstor,  there  arc  some  circumstances  which  claim  to  be 
r«'l«tcd.  After  the  termination  of  t!ie  w:ur  of  181Q,  he  received  a  pemioB 
from  tlie  government  of  Gnmt  Britain,  and  resided  in  Canada.  In  l^G^he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  leave  that  country,  and  wimt,  with  others,  to  settle  be- 
yond the  Mississippi.  At  the  same  time  also  went  the  only  surviving  son  of 
Tecumseh. 

Much  hns  heen  said  and  written  ahout  the  Prophei ;  and,  as  is  genenllr 
the  case,  the  accounts  vary,  in  proportion  to  their  nuiltiplicity.  From  a  wdt 
written  article  in  a  foreign  ])eriodical4  it  is  said  tliat,  during  the  first  50ycfii 
of  his  hfe,  he  was  remarkahle  for  nothing  except  his  stupidity  and  intOBC^ 
tion.  In  iiis  oOtli  year,  while  in  the  act  of  lighting  his  pipe,  he  fell  back  ii 
his  cahin,  u])un  his  hed ;  and,  continuing  for  some  time  lifeless,  to  all  appev- 
ances,  preparations  wen;  made  for  his  interment ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
tribe  w&s  a*iS(;mhled,  as  luual  on  such  occasions,  and  they  were  in  tlie  act  of 
removing  him,  that  he  revived.  His  first  wonls  were,  **Don*t  ht  tdmmtd,  I 
have  seen  heaven.  Call  the  nation  tos^thevy  that  I  majf  tell  them  what  has  imieani 
to  mzP  Wh(>n  they  wore  assembled,  he  told  then)  that  two  beautiful  yooni 
men  had  heen  sent  from  heaven  by  the  Great  Spirit,  who  spoke  thus  to  him: 
— ^^rhe  Great  Si)irit  is aiigr}- with  you,  and  will  (lestroy  all  the  red  men:  unka 
you  refniin  from  dnmkenness,  lying  and  stealing,  and  turn  yourselves  to  l«g% 
you  shall  never  enter  the  beautiful  place  which  we  will  now  show  j'ou."  He 
was  then  conducted  to  the  gates  of  heaven,  from  whence  he  could  heboid 
all  its  beauties,  hut  was  not  permitted  to  enttT.  After  undergoing  sevenl 
hours*  tautalization,  from  extreme  desire  of  ]mrticipating  in  its  indescribable 
joys  and  pleasures,  he  was  dismissed.  His  conductors  told  him  to  tell  all 
the  Indians  what  he  had  seen ;  to  rej>erit  of  their  ways,  and  they  would  vial 
him  again.  My  authorit}'  says,  that,  on  the  PropheCs  visiting  the'  npighborinff 
nations,  his  mission  had  a  good  effect  on  their  morals,  &<>.  But  Uiis  pan  of 
his  story,  at  least,  is  at  variance  with  facts ;  for  none  would  hear  to  him,  ei- 
ccpt  tlie  most  abandoned  young  warriors  of  those  tribes  he  visited,  and  tfadr 
miserable  condition  in  colonizing  themselves  ui>on  tlie  Wabash,  in  1811,  ii 
well  known.  ^ 

There  was  an  earthrpinke  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Creek  country, 
in  Decomlx^r,  IHl  1. 1|  The  Prophft  visited  the  Creeks  in  the  previous  Augus^ 
and  ^  ])ronounred  in  tin;  public  square,  that  shortly  a  lamp  would  appear  in 
the  west,  to  aid  him  in  his  hostile  attack  upon  the  whites,  and,  if  they  would 
not  be  inftuenced  by  his  ))ersuasion,  the  eartii  would  ere  long  tremble  to  its 
centre.  This  circumstance  has  had  a  oowerlul  effect  on  the  miiiils  of  tbesB 
Indians,  anrl  would  certainly  have  led  tliem,  generally',  to  have  united  with  the 
northern  coalition,  had  it  not  Ix^en  for  the  interi>osrtiou  of  travellera."  Thii 
statement  was  made  by  a  Mr.  Francis  ^f  Henry,  in  the  Georgia  Journal,  lo 
contradict  that  ever  any  such  earthquake  did  take  place,  and  by  which  m 

*  Johnson's  Ind.  Nar.  217.  t  Military  Occurrencef,  i.  SO. 

t  The  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

^  This  famous  visfon  of  the  Prophet  will  compare  io  slrang^nesA  with  thnl  of  Kipflck, 
head  chief  of  the  Delaware  nation,  related  by  Losl'eil,  {ii.  114.)  He  lay  to  all  «f»peamiee 
dead  for  three  days.  In  his  swoon,  he  saw  a  man  in  white  robes,  who  exhibilrd  a  catalogM 
of  the  people's  sins,  and  warned  him  to  repent.  In  1749,  he  was  about  80  years  of  age,  aad 
was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Solomon.  Wc  have  n^lated  in  Book  llL  an  aiceoiial  of 
Smtando'tt  vision  j  and  oihors  might  be  m«*ntioned. 

Jl  '/The  earthquakes,  \%hirh,  in  1811.  almost  destroyed  the  town  of  New  BCadrid  of  the 
Missis<«ippi,  wern  very  sensibly  fell  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  Missouri  counirYy  and  orca- 
sioned  much  superstitious  dread  amongst  the  Indians."    Long*»  Ejpediiiom,  i.  Zft. 
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Icarii  th.'it  tlint  pnrt  of  the  siiporsiitious  world  rrally  b«.'Iioved  timt  it  hnd,  nud 
licit  iilnn-H  liiiil  Inm'ii  actunliy  Sunk.  Tin*  snnii!  coinmiinicaiit  says,  ^  1  liave 
only  Ui  stati'  tiiat  I  have  c<>rn!ori;ihly  rcpusiMl  in  houses  wh«'re  iiewi*|>aper>« 
h:iv«^  :iiinoiiiK*ed  evtTV  disiippeuraiieo  of  earl h."  He  sliites  also,  upon  the 
aiitlioriiy  of  "a  Mr,  (^hndh}wijj  :\ii  Kiii^Ii.sh  i^eiithMiiaii,  from  tiiieber,"  that, 
*'at  tht>  aL'('-  of  !•*>,  tliis  Indian  di.s'i])ppared  from  his  ndativos,  and  was  con* 
sideri'd  as  finally  lost.  Tliat  hn  stnillt-d  to  iiurbec,  and  fnim  thence  to 
Muntns'd,  wh<;n?,  taiviMi  as  a  pilf>t  to  Ifafifaw  \iv  remained  several  years  ;  and 
in  tills  space  nu'eived  an  ednoation  r]ualityin;^  iiim  to  act  tlic  part  already 
itnown."  Tiie  comet  of  1811  was  viewed  i)y  niany,  tlirou^Iioiit  tlie  countr}', 
as  a  iiarinnirer  of  evii,  and  it  was  upon  this  sei-min^  advantage  tliat  the 
Pranht't  *  si'izi'tl  to  tH^liten  liis  ri»d  !>rethren  into  liis  seliemes.  f 

lie  wassaidtohaveiH'eiilcilled  on  tlie  IH  i\oveml.»er,  lJ?l'2,  wlien  tiie  Missis- 
sinaw.Mv  towns  were  destroyed  on  the  WalKish  by  a  detaclunent  under  Colonel 
CampbiU;  but  this  was  only  a  nunor  of  the  day. 

liorXD-lir^Al)  was  a  Wyandot,  and  fought  ajpiinst  tiie  Americans  in 
the  last  war.  lie  was  verj'  conspicuous  in  tlie  battle  at  Fn^nehtown  upon 
the  River  Kaisin.  The  Indian  force  in  this  afTiiir  was  about  ]000.|  (itMieral 
ff'inchesUr*s  quarters  were  at  1  or  200  yards  fnun  tiie  main  army  when 
the  fight  conuuenced,  aiul,  in  an  ench'avor  to  rentier  it  assistance,  was 
fhllen  upon  !*y  the  Wvan<lote,  and  himself  and  attendants  captured. 
Round-hetuI  seized  upon  fiiMieral  WinrhrsUr  witli  iiis  own  hands.  It  was  a 
severe  cold  morning,  212  January,  lHI."i,aiid  tlie  ground  was  covered  with 
mow. 

Our  chief,  in  a  manner  truly  chanicterislic,  obligcMl  tlie  jreneral  to  divest 
himself  of  his  great  coat  and  all  his  iinitbrm.  With  nodiing  but  his  shirt 
to  protect  him  fi*om  the  cold,  Uovnd-y.a(l  con<lncted  him  to  a  fire,  but  not 
iintil  he  had  got  on  the  general's  cocked  hat,  uniform  coat,  v(\st,  &c.  It  was 
in  this  condition,  that  Colonel  Prorior  found  him ;  and  it  was  not  w^ithout 
imich  persuasion  that  the  stern  warrior  relin(piished  his  important  captive ; 
and  it  was  with  still  nlon^  reluctance,  that  he  gave  up  the  uniform,  in  which 
he  had  so  short  a  time  to  strut  about  and  show  himself  to  his  countr)'nien.§ 

This  was  a  most  disastrous  expfuhliou  for  the  Americans:  538  were  cap- 
tured, ac'cording  to  the  nritish  account,  whieh  does  not  ililfer  materially  from 
the  American ;  ||  and  300  killed  in  the  battle,  and  massacred  by  the  Indians 
immediately  atler. 

In  Colonel  Proctoi^s  official  account  of  this  affiiir,  ho  speaks  in  high  terms 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  chiefs  and  warriors.  His  words  are:  **The 
zeal  and  courage  of  the  Indian  department  were  never  more  conspicuous 
than  on  tliis  occasion,  and  tlie  Indian  warriors  fought  with  their  usual 
bravery." 

Cohmel  Proctor  has  licen  much  censured  for  his  conduct  at  tho  River  Rai- 
sin. It  was  said  that  he  agnHMl  to  the  terms  asked  for  by  General  fVinchester, 
and  th<'ii  paid  no  attention  to  tiieir  ob8(>r\'ance,  but  nither  countenancetl  tlio 
Indians  in  tiieir  barbarities,  thinking  thereby  to  strike  the  Americans  with 
dread,  tliat  tliey  might  be  deterred  from  entering  the  senice  in  future.  But 
the  Briiisli  historians  say  that  "  the  whole  of  the  lelV  division  surrendered  at 
discretion,"  and  not  **  on  condition  of  their  l»eing  protected  from  the  s;ivages, 
being  allowed  to  retain  their  private  property,  and  having  their  si<le-arms 
returned  to  iheni,"  as  stati'd  by  (iltMieral  ff'inchcsler:  for,  Mr.  J/i//ir«  adds, "  had 
this  U^en  the  understamling,  one  may  sup|K)se  that  some  writing  would  have 
been  drawn  up  ;  but,  indeed,  G«mi.  ffinc/uater  was  not  in  a  condition  to  dictate 
terms.    Stripped  to  his  shirt  and  trows<'rs,  and  sulfering  exceedingly  from 


.  (if  »1  . 
should  ever  read  this  speech)  turn  up  their  nose  at  the  Jiuliaii,  and  quiUe  a  text  from  Revela- 
tions to  pnive  thai  he  is  u./'ithr.  iirophnl."     hinti>ertt  i.  396. 

t  Halcvun  Luminary,  i.'slfX'i,  xc.  New  York,  (June,)  1812. 

t  Perklins'4  f^ate  War,  100.  &  James.  Milit.  Occurrences.  (.  188. 

i  Thomson  lias  ^ZZ,    ifUt.  Sk'itchcs,  101. 
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the  cold,  the  American  general  was  found  by  Col.  Proctor^  near  to  one  of  the 
Indian  nrea,  in  possession  of  the  Wyandot  chief  Round-head/* 

So,  according  to  the  iudgment  of  this  historian.  Colonel  Proctor  was  under 
no  obligation  to  keep  his  word,  because  there  was  "  no  writing "  widi  bii 
name  to  it  The  historian  that  will  even  set  up  a  defence  for  treachery  maj 
calculate  with  certainty  upon  the  value  posterity  will  set  upon  his  woiL 
We  want  no  other  than  Colonel  Prodor^a  ovni  account  from  which  to  coo- 
demn  liim  of,  at  least,  great  want  of  humanjty.  We  do  not  pretend  that  the 
Americans  were  always  free  from  the  same  charges ;  but  we  w^ould  as  sooo 
scorn  the'u:  extenuation  as  tliat  of  tlieir  enemies. 

Round-head  was  present  with  General  Brock  and  Teeumaek  when  they  took 
possession  of  Detroit,  on  the  15  Aujnist,  1812.  When  about  to  cross  the 
river  to  lay  sie^e  to  Detroit,  General  Srock  presented  Tkcumseh  with  his  red 
sash.  This  chief  had  too  much  good  sense  to  wear  it,  well  knowing  it  would 
create  jealousy  among  the  other  chiefs,  who  considered  themseh'es  eoual 
with  him ;  he  therefore  presented  it  to  Round-heady  as  has  been  nientiooed  in 
the  life  of  TVcwnseh, 

Whether  this  chief  were  more  wise  than  TecunueA,  in  the  last  affiur  in 
which  the  latter  was  engaged,  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  it  appears  higUj 
probable  that  the  conduct  of  General  Prodor  was  the  cause  of  Iiis  being 
abandoned  by  most,  if  not  all  the  Wyandots,  previous  to  the  battle  of  the 
Thames.*  As  Round-head  was  their  chicf^  to  him  will  be  attributed  the  cause 
of  tlieir  wise  proceeding. 

Tlie  following  letter,  written  afler  the  battle  of  the  River  Rai»n,  (we  con- 
clude,) is  worthy  of  a  place  here. 

^  The  Uurons,  and  the  other  tribes  of  Indians^  as$embled  at  the  JIRami  Rtajdt, 
io  the  inhabitants  of  the  River  Raisin, — Friends^  listen!  You  have  aha^  tola  vt 
you  would  give  us  any  assistance  in  your  power,  fTe,  therefore^  as  the  enetmf  is  <m- 
proaching  tw,  unthin  25  mUes,  call  uponyou  all  io  rise  up  andcome  here  imtmediali^ 
brining  your  arms  along  unihvou.  Should  you  fau  at  this  ftme,  tee  teOl  lit 
consider  you  in  future  asfriendsy  and  the  consemicnces  may  he  vay  uiytoiimifc 
fFe  are  well  convinced  you  have  no  uriting  forbidding  you  to  assist  us.  We  are 
your  friends  at  present 

Round-head  Xt  ^^^  mark. 
ffalk-in-the-water  {^h'a  maiLf* 

WALK-IN-THE- WATER  also  signalized  himself  in  these  events.  His 
native  name  is  Myeerah,  He  is  a  Huron,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Wvandots,  and, 
in  1817,  resided  on  a  reservation  in  Michigan,  at  a  village  called  Maguan, 
near  Brownstown.  Mr.  Broxon,  in  his  valuable  Western  Gazetteer,  ju^ 
styles  this  famous  chief  one  of  **  nature's  nobles."  The  unfortunate  General 
HxjM  mentions  him  as  one  of  the  principal  **  among  the  vast  number  of  cbiefi 
who  led  the  hostile  bands  "  of  the  west  when  the  war  of  1812  commenoed. 
The  Kaskaskias  Wyandots,  in  1814,  were  nearly  equally  divided  between  • 
chief  called  Tarhe,  which  signifies  the  CranCy  and  Myeerah,  Tlie  former  wai 
called  the  grand  chief  of  tlie  nation,  and  resided  at  Sandusky.  He  was  t 
very  venerai)le  and  intelligent  chief.  In  1812,  J^fyeerah  told  some  Amerinn 
officers  who  were  sent  to  the  Indmns  to  secure  their  fevor,  that  the  American 
government  was  acting  very  wrong  to  send  an  armyi'^t*^  ^^^^  country,  which 
would  cut  ofiT  their  commuiiicatiou  with  Canada.  The  Indians,  he  said,  were 
their  own  masters,  and  would  trade  where  tlicy  pleased ;  that  the  afiair  of  the 
Waljash  was  tlie  fault  of  General  Harrison  entirely.  He  commanded  the 
Indian  army  witli  Round-head  at  the  battle  of  the  River  Raisin. 

After  the  battle  of  tlie  Thames,  in  which  also  Walk-in-the-water  was  a  con- 
spicuous commander,  he  went  to  Detroit  to  make  peace,  or  rather  to  aak  it  of 
General  Harrison,  In  crossinff  from  Sandwich  with  a  white  flag,  many  were 
attracted  to  tlie  shore  to  see  him,  where  also  were  drawn  up  Uie  Kentucky 
volunteers.    All  were  struck  with  admiration  at  his  noble  aspect  and  fearlesi 

*  General  Harrison**  official  letter,  among*  BrannafCw  Official  Doe,  p.  2S7. 

*  English  Barbaritiet,  132. 
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carriage,  as  he  ascended  the  bank  and  passed  tbrough  the  ranks  of  the  sol- 
diert*.  The  greatest  firmness  attended  his  steps,  and  the  most  dignified  wm- 
ehtUanee  was  upon  his  countenance,  notwitlistanding  his  condition  was  now 
calculated  to  oiscover  humiliation  and  deep  depression.  Only  a  few  days 
before,  he  had  fought  hand  to  hand  with  these  same  volunteers,  whose  ranks 
be  now  passed  through. 

We  have  not  heara  of  the  death  of  the  heroic  and  truly  great  chief  Mvu- 
rdh ;  but,  whether  alive  or  dead,  our  veneration  is  the  same.  It  was  saidf  of 
his  contemporary,  Tecumsehf  that  in  the  field  he  was  an  AchSOti^  and  in  the 
council  an  JIgamemnon,  At  least,  we  think,  as  much  may  in  truth  be  said  of 
M^urah,  The  sequel  of  the  life  ofTarht  will  be  found  in  a  former  chapter, 
where  he  figures  under  the  name  of  King  Orant,  In  1807,  a  treaty  was  made 
at  Detroit  between  the  Chippeways,  Otto  was,  Pottowattomies  and  Wyandots 
and  the  United  States.  Two  chiefs  besides  Myeerah  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
last-named  tribe.  His  name  to  that  treaty  is  written  Jnierc  The  next  year, 
1808,  another  treaty  was  made  at  Brownstown  with  the  same  tribes,  with  the 
addition  of  two  dolenites  from  the  Shawanees.  Three  besides  Myurah 
signed  at  this  time.  He  was  also,  we  believe,  a  party  to  the  treaty  made  at 
Fort  Industry  in  1805,  on  the  Miami  of  the  Lake. 

Less  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  two  next  chiefs,  of  which  we  shall  say 
something,  than  of  many  others  less  distinguished. 

TE YONINHOKERAWEN  was  a  Mohawk  chief,  who  is  generally  known 
under  the  apnollation  of  John  NMon,  **  This  interesting  Indian,  aliout  two 
years  ago,  [1804  or  5,]  visited  England,  where  numerous  traits  of  an  amiable 
disposition  and  a  vi^rous  intellect  produced  the  most  pleasing  impressions 
on  all  who  were  mtroduced  to  him.  A  proof  of  nis  possessing,  in  a 
high  decree,  the  qualities  of  a  good  temjier  and  great  mental  quickness,  occur- 
red at  the  upper  rooms^  at  Bath,  where  he  appeared  in  the  dress  of  his  countr}-. 
A  young  Englishman,  who  had  been  in  America,  accosted  the  chief  Avitli 
several  abrupt  ouestions  respecting  his  place  of  abode,  situation,  and  the 
like.  To  these  Notion  returned  answers  at  once  pertinent  and  modest  Tlie 
inquirer,  however,  expressed  himself  dissatisfied  with  them,  and  hinted,  in 
almost  plain  terms,  that  he  believed  him  to  be  an  impostor.  Still  the  Amer- 
ican suppressed  his  resentment,  and  endeavored  to  convince  the  gentleman 
that  this  account  of  himself  might  be  depended  upon.  <  Well,  buty'^returned 
the  other,  *  if  you  really  are  what  you  pretend  to  be,  how  will  you  relish  re- 
tnming  to  the  savages  of  your  own  country  ? '  *  Sir,*  replied  Norton,  with  a 
glance  of  intelligence,  *  /  shaU  not  experience  so  great  a  change  tn  my  society  as 
you  imagine,  for  I  find  there  are  savages  in  this  eountn/  also,*  Animated  with 
the  S|)irit  or^nuine  patriotism,  this  generous  chieflain  was  unweariedly 
occupied,  during  the  mtervals  of  his  public  business,  in  acquiring  cveiy 
qiecies  of  useful  knowledge,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  it  to  his  own 
country,  for  the  benefit  of  his  people;  ana  what  the  friends  to  the  happiness 
of  men  will  hear  with  still  greater  admiration  and  pleasure,  he  was  also  en- 
gaged, under  tlie  auspices  of  Mr.  WHberforct  and  Mr.  HwmUm,  in  the  labori- 
otis  employment  or  translating  the  Gospel  of  St  John  into  his  native 
tongue.''*  Whether  tliat  published  by  the  American  Bible  Society  lie  the 
same  translation,  I  am  not  positive,  but  believe  it  is.  The  following  is  the  3d 
▼erse  of  Chap.  L  Torighwagwegon  ne  rode  weyenbkden,  ok  isi  nUum  ne  kaghson 
yc^  oghnahhoten  teycSon  ne  ne  yagh  raonhah  te  hayhdare. 

From  the  London  Monthly  Kepository  it  appears,  that  Mtrton  was  educated 
"at  one  of  the  American  universities.  There  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  him 
presented  by  the  respectable  Robert  Barclay,  hung  up  in  the  Bath  Agricul- 
tural Society's  great  room;  for  he  was  mode  an  honorary  member  while 
here."  And  tlie  same  writer  adds : — ^  I  have  a  pamphlet  published  by  him 
while  in  England,  entitled  '  An  address  to  the  Six  Nations,'  recommending 
die  Gospel  of  St  John,  one  side  in  English,  the  other  in  Mohawk  language, 
in  which  are  discovered  sentences  very  similar  to  the  Welsh ;  for  instance, 


*  Janton's  Stranger  in  Amenca,  S78,  4to,  Los'lon.  1807. 
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Indian.    O  Nivoh  toghsa  eren  teshdiwighe  ne  saffraciane  wahoni. 
Welsh.    O  Nhaw  naddug  erom  dy  devishaid  ffrice  am  whahanL 
English.    O  God,  take  not  from  us  thy  grace,  Decauae  we  have  erred  from 
thy  ways."  * 

Some  of  the  words  which  seem  to  be  corresponding  and  analogous  to  the 
eye,  in  the  two  first  languages,  are  not  so  in  meaning ;  in  &ct  there  is  no 
analogy  whatever  between  the  Welsh  and  Indian  languaffes. 

In  1808,  this  chief  was  the  bearer  of  a  lonff  and  exceedingly  excellent  talk 
from  the  Senecas  west  of  the  Ohio,  to  the  Indians  of  the  interior  of  Canada, 
about  100  miles  from  Niagara  Falls.    It  was  from  a  Prophet  named  Skanta- 

DARIO.f 

We  learn  also  from  Mr.  Janatn  that  when  Tejpfdnhokarawen  was  in  Eng- 
land, he  ^  appeared  to  be  about  45  years  of  age ;  ^tall,  muscular,  and  well  pro- 
portioned, possessing  a  fine  and  intelligent  countenance.  His  inother  was  a 
Scotch  woman,  ana  he  had  spent  two  years  in  Edinburgh,  in  his  youth, 
namely,  fit)m  his  13th  to  his  15th  year,  read  and  spoke  English  and  French 
well  He  was  married  to  a  female  of  his  own  tnbe,  by  whom  he  had  two 
children.  He  served  in  tlie  last  war  with  the  English,  as  will  presently  be 
related. 

Because  this  chief  spent  a  few  years  in  Scotland  when  young,  some  his- 
torians X  have  asserted  that  he  was  not  an  Indian,  but  a  Scotchman ;  and  a 
writer  §  of  a  sketch  of  the  late  Canada  war  says  he  vras  related  to  tha 
French.  Of  this  we  have  no  doubt,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  for  many  of  those 
who  pass  for  Indians  to  have  white  fathers.  We  should  think,  therefore, 
that,  instead  of  his  mother's  being  a  Scotch  woman,  his  father  might  have  been 
a  Frenchman,  and  his  mother  an  Indian. 

Of  MntorCa  orTeyoninhoktrawerCs  exploits  in  the  last  war,  there  were  not 
many,  we  presume,  as  there  are  not  many  recorded.  When  CoL  Munwf  sur- 
prised Fort  Niagara,  on  the  19  Dec.  1813,  J^orUm  entered  the  fort  with  hin^ 
at  the  head  of  a  force  of  about  400  men.  ||  Fort  Niagara  was  garrisoned  fay 
about  300  Americans,  of  whom  but  20  escaped.  All  who  resisted,  and  some 
who  did  not,  were  run  though  witli  the  bayonet  We  only  know  that.Vorfon 
was  present  on  this  occasion. 

On  the  6  June,  1814,  General  Vincent  and  J^orionf  with  a  coninderaUe 
force,ir  attacked  an  American  camp  ten  miles  from  Burlington  Bay,  at  a  place 
called  Fifty  Mile  Creek.  The  onset  was  made  before  day  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing. The  invaders  seized  upon  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  turned  them 
upon  their  enemies.  The  night  was  very  dark,  and  the  confusion  was  veiy 
great  The  American  Generals  Chandler  and  Windtr^  one  major,  ^^e  cap- 
tains, one  lieutenant,  and  116  men,  were  taken  prisoners.  NevertlieJess  the 
Americans  fought  with  such  resolution  that  the  attacking  party  were  obliged 
to  abandon  their  advantage,  leaving  150  of  their  number  benind  them.  They, 
however,  carried  off  two  pieces  of  cannon  and  some  horses. 

LOGAN  was  a  great  Snawanoe  chief,  who  was  more  brave  than  fortunate. 
He  was  no  connection  of  Logan  of  1774,  !)Ut  was  equally  great,  and,  in  the 
hands  of  a  Jefferson^  would  have  l)een  equally  celebrated.  Shortly  after  Gen- 
eral Tuupei^s  expedition  to  the  Miami  Rapids,  Captain  James  Hos^an,  as  he 
was  called  by  the  English,  was  sent  by  General  Hanisan  in  the  direction  of 
those  rapids,  with  a  small  party  of  his  tribe,  to  reconnoitre.  He  met  with  a 
superior  force  of  the  enemy  near  that  place,  by  which  he  was  so  closely  pur- 
sued that  his  men  were  obliged  to  break  and  nee  for  safety  in  the  true  Inuian 
manner.  Logan,  with  two  of  his  companions.  Captain  John  and  B&ight- 
HORN,  arrived  safe  at  General  Jfinchester^s  camp.  When  he  gave  an  account 
here  of  what  had  happened,  accusers  in  the  army  stood  ready  to  charge  him 
with  treachery,  and  a  design  of  aiding  the  enemy.    He  felt  the  false  cliarga 

•  Monthly  lUpository,  iij.  716,  London,  1809.  t  iW-  TW- 

X  James^  Military  Occurrcnres,  ii.  16.  ^  Mr.  M.  Smith,  who  lived  then  in  Caoada. 

I  Some  American  historians  say,  ''British  and  Indians;"  but  Mr.  James  (ii.  16.)  ujf 
there  was  but  one  "Indian,"  and  he  was  a  Scotchman ! 
f  The  number  of  rank  and  file  was  7(H,  of  the  Americans  about  9000. 
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with  cutting  severity,  but  without  any  inclination  for  revenge.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  (leterminea  to  prove  by  some  unequivocal  announcement  that  he 
WB8  not  thus  to  be  taken  as  a  spy. 

Accordingly,  on  22  NovcmI)er,  witli  the  two  men  above  named,  he  set  out, 
resolved  either  to  bring  in  a  prisoner  or  a  scalp,  or  to  hazard  his  life  in  the 
attempt.  When  he  had  proceeded  down  the  Miami  about  10  miles,  on  the 
north  side,  he  met  with  Captain  EUioty  (son  of  him  of  infamous  memory,  before 
mentioned  in  this  hook  of  our  history,)  accompanied  by  five  Indians.  As 
this  party  was  too  strong  for  Logan  and  his  two  brave  companions,  four  of 
them  being  on  horsel)ack,  he  therefore  determined  to  pass  them,  pretend- 
ing to  be  of  the  British  party,  and  advanced  with  confident  boldness  and  a 
iHendly  deportniont  But  it  unfortunately  happened,  that  the  noted  Winnt- 
mak,  of  whom  mention  lias  been  made  in  the  life  of  Tecumsth,  and  who  had 
fouglit  at  the  head  of  the  Pottowattomics  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  knew 
him  and  denounced  him  as  a  spy.  Logan.,  however,  persisted  that  he  was 
the  friend  of  the  British,  and  was  then  on  his  way  to  the  Rapids  to  give  in- 
formation of  the  situation  of  the  Americans.  After  conversmg  a  while,  he 
eroceeded  on  his  way,  and  fFinnemakj  with  his  companions,  turned  and  fol- 
»wed  witli  him.  frtnnemak  and  his  party  closely  watchea  the  others,  and 
when  they  had  proceeded  about  eight  miles,  he  proposed  to  Captain  Elliot  to 
fleize  and  tie  them ;  but  he  said  it  was  not  necessary,  for  if  they  attempted  to 
escape  they  could  be  shot  down,  or  easily  run  down  with  their  horses.  Lo- 
ganj  overhearing  this,  communicated  it  to  his  companions,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  make  an  attack  upon  them,  although  thev  were  five  to  three.  Until  now, 
Ztogan  had  intendedf  to  go  on  with  them  till  night,  and  then  escape. 

No  sooner  was  the  resolution  taken  than  the  fight  began.  When  they  had 
all  fired  three  rounds  apiece,  the  advantage  was  in  favor  of  the  three ;  having 
driven  their  adversaries  considerable  distance,  and  cut  them  off Jrom  their 
horses.  lUliat  and  Winnanak  had  both  fidleii  mortally  wounded,  and  a  younff 
Ottowa  chief  was  killed.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fight,  both  Logan  and 
Bright-horn  were  badly  wounded.  As  soon  as  Logan  was  sliot,  he  ordered  a 
retreat,  and,  seizing  the  enemies'  horses,  they  effected  it  to  Winchesier's  camp. 
Captain  John  escaj^  unhurt,  and  after  taking  the  scalp  of  the  Ottowa  chief, 
followe<l,  himself^  and  arrived  there  the  next  mornins. 

Logan  had  now  indeed  established  his  reputation,  but  he  lost  his  life !  His 
wounds  proved  mortal  two  days  after.  In  General  ffinchetUr^s  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Hatrisonj  he  says,  **  More  firmness  and  consummate  bravery  have  seldom 
appeared  on  the  military  theatre.**  *^  He  was  buried  with  all  the  honors  due  to 
his  rank,  and  with  sorrow  as  sincerely  and  generally  displayed  as  ever  I  wit- 
nessed."   Tims  wrote  Major  Hardin  to  Governor  Shelhy : — 

**  His  physiognomy  was  formed  on  the  best  model,  and  exhibited  the  strong- 
est marks  of  courage,  intelligence,  good-humor  and  sincerity.  He  had  been 
very  serviceable  to  our  cause,  by  acting  as  a  pilot  and  a  spy.  He  had  gone 
with  General  HuU  to  Detroit,  and  with  Uie  first  Kentucky  troops  who  marched 
for  the  relief  of  Fort  Wayne." 

Winnemak,  while  in  conversation  with  Logan  before  the  fight,  declared  that 
he  coiimianded  all  the  Indimis  in  that  quarter ;  and  boasted  that  he  had 
caused  the  massacre  of  fVeUs  and  those  wno  had  surrended  at  the  battle  of 
Chicago,  after  having  gone  with  H'eUs,  as  a  firiend,  to  guard  the  garrison  of 
that  place  to  Fort  Wa^ne. 

In  1786,  General  Logan,  of  Kentucky,  took  Logan,  then  a  boy,  prisoner, 
and  kept  him  some  time.  After  sending  him  to  school  till  he  had  acquired 
considerable  education,  he  eave  him  his  liberty  and  his  own  name.  He  was 
ever  afterwards  fiiendly  to  Uie  wliitea  His  mother  was  own  sister  to  Tecum- 
mk  and  the  Prophet  He  said  that  in  the  summer  preceding  his  death,  he  had 
talked  a  whole  night  with  Tecumseh,  trying  to  persuade  him  a^inst  fighting 
against  the  States;  but  Tecwnaeh  urged  him  as  strongly  to  iom  the  British. 
ffifl  wife  (probably  before  she  was  known  to  Logan)  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Colonel  Hardin,  in  1789,  and  had  remained  in  his  family  until  the  treaty  of 
Greenville.  In  the  anny  Logan  had  formed  an  attachment  to  Maior  Hcardin, 
Bon-in-law  of  General  Lsogan,  whom,  before  he  died,  he  requested  to  see  that 
what  was  due  him  for  his  services  dbould  be  faithfully  paid  over  to  his  family. 
68» 
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which  was  done.    His  family  resided  at  Wapoghoognato,  which  was  calM 
Logan's  village.* 

SlACK-BIRD  was  a  Pottowattomie  chie(  who  made  himself  notorioos  bj 
the  massacre  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Dearborn.  Before  it  was  known  in  the 
western  region  of  the  upper  lakes,  that  war  had  been  declared  by  the  United 
States,  Indian  and  Canadian  forces  were  collected  at  several  points  ready  ftr 
the  word  to  be  ffiven.  That  act  seems  to  have  been  anxiously  looked  for  by  the 
Indians,  as  well  as  some  gf  their  advisers,  who  seem  to  have  been  much 
better  prepared  to  meet  the  emergency  of  war  tlian  those  who  declared  it 

Mackanaw,  or  as  it  is  gcncndly  written,  MichiUimakinak,  was  sarrisoned 
at  this  time  with  only  58  effective  men,  and  the  first  news  they  Ead  of  the 
declaration  of  war  was  the  appearance  of  500  Indians  and  about  the  same 
number  of  Canadians  ready  to  attack  them.  The  fort  was  therefore  surren- 
dered by  Lieutenant  Hanks,  on  the  17  of  July,  1812. 

When  General  HttU  heard  of  the  fiite  of  MichUlimakinak,  he  rightly  judced 
that  Fort  Dearborn,  now  Chicago,  would  be  the  next  object  of  attack.  Ac- 
cordingly he  despatched  orders  to  Captain  HtaUd^  then  in  courunand  there,  to 
evacuate  the  place  with  all  haste.  But  before  this  message  reached  lua^ 
Black-bird,  with  n  host  of  his  warriors,  was  prepared  to  act  accor^Ung  to  ^ 
cumstances.  A  large  number  of  the  neighboring  Indians,  who  had  pre- 
tended friendship,  hearing  that  the  place  was  to  be  evacuated,  came  there  ti 
receive  what  could  not  be  carried  away. 

On  the  13  July,  Captain  WtUs,  of  Fort  Wayne,  arrived  at  Fort  Deartm 
Tv-ith  about  30  Miamies,  to  escort  Captain  Htaid  to  Detroit.  They  maicfaei 
from  the  fort  on  the  15  July,  with  a  guard  t)f  Miamies  in  fVont,  and  anodw 
in  the  rear,  under  Captain  IVeUs,  They  marched  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake^ 
and  when  they  had  ])roceeded  about  one  mile,  thev  discovered  Indians  pre- 
pared to  attack  them  from  behind  the  high  sand-bank  which  boondea  die 
beach  of  the  lake.  Captain  Heald  then  ascended  the  bank  with  his  mffn,Mii 
a  fight  was  immediately  begun  by  the  Indians.  The  Indians  being  ^>>4f 
numerous.  Captain  Htdd  saw  that  it  i^ns  useless  to  contend,  and  immeditfm 
retreated  to  a  small  eminence  in  the  adjacent  prairie,  and  not  being  fbUoww 
by  the  Indians,  was  out  of  the  reach  of  their  shot  Meantime  the  IbAuii 
got  possession  of  all  tlicir  horses  and  baggage. 

The  Indians,  aflor  a  short  consultation,  made  signs  for  Captain  BnU  to 
advance  and  meet  tliem.  He  did  so,  and  was  met  by  Bladt-iirdj  who,  after 
shaking  hands  with  him,  told  him,  if  he  would  surrender,  tiie  lives  of  the 
prisoners  should  bo  spared.  There  was  no  alternative,  and  alter  all  dieir  arme 
were  sun-endcred,  the  varty  was  marched  back  to  the  Indian  encampnieo!, 
near  the  fort,  and  divided  among  the  dif!erent  tribes.  The  next  morning 
thoy  burned  the  fort,  and  left  the  place,  taking  the  prisoners  with  them. 
Captain  HeaWs  force  was  54  regulars  and  12  militia.  In  the  fi^t  on  the 
bank  of  tlie  lake,  2G  of  regulars  and  all  of  the  militia  were  killed ;  besidei 
two  women  and  12  children.  Eleven  women  and  children  were  among  the 
captives.  Captain  fVells  and  many  other  ofiicers  were  killed,  and  Capliin 
Heald  and  his  wife  were  both  badly  womided,  and  were  taken  to  die  mouth 
of  the  St.  Joseph's,  whore  they  were  taken  into  the  family  of  an  Indiu 
trader.  Soon  aner.  Black-bird  set  out  with  his  wairiors  for  the  capture  of 
Fort  Wayne,  and  Captain  Heald  hired  a  Frenchman  to  take  him  to  Mich- 
iUimakinak. He  was  afterwards  exchanged.  What  other  saccesses  thii 
chief  had  during  the  war  is  unknown. 

Blade-hawk,  in  speaking  of  the  capture  and  treatment  of  Captain  Btdi 
and  his  men,  says,t  it  was  owing  to  their  not  keeping  <Anr  umtf  with  the  IndiiBflb 
The  night  before  the  fort  was  abandoned  by  the  whites,  they  threw  all  the 
j)owder  they  could  not  carry  %vitli  them  into  the  well,  which  they  had  prom- 
ised to  give  them. 

The  next  chief  we  introduce  chiefly  to  illustrate  a  most  extraordioaiy  mode 
of  doing  penance  among  the  nations  of  the  west 


*  Taken  priocipall/  from  Nilet*s  Re^diter,  aod  DamalVa  Narrative. 
t  In  his  Life,  written  by  himtelf,  p.  -ft. 
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WAWNAIITON,^  a  bold  Qiid  fearlpss  chief,  of  the  tribe  of  Yankton,t 
(whoBC  name,  translated,  is  **  he  who  ^udrgts  the  enemy,")  was  considerably 
noted  m  the  last  war  with  Canada.  "  He  had,"  says  my  author,  «  killed  se^'en 
eliemies  in  battle  with  liis  own  hand,  as  the  seven  war-eagle  plumes  in  his 
hair  testified,  and  received  nine  wounds,  as  was  shown  by  an  equal  niunber 
of  Httle  Btickfi  arran»^d  in  his  coal-blnck  hair,  and  paintecl  in  a  manner  that 
told  an  Indian  eye  whether  they  were  inflicted  by  a  bullet,  knife  or  tomahawk, 
and  by  whom.  At  the  attack  on  Fort  Sandusky,  in  the  late  war,  be  received 
a  bullet  and  three  buck  shot  in  his  breast,  which  glanced  on  the  bone,  and 
passing  round  und(>r  the  skin,  came  out  at  his  back."  This,  and  other  ex- 
traordinary escupes,  ho  made  use  o^  like  the  famous  Tvspaquin^  two  ages 
belbrc,  to  render  himself  of  greater  iin]>ortanco  amon^  his  nation.  At  this 
time  he  was  supposod  to  be  imout  30  years  of  age,  of  a  noble  and  elegant 
apncarunce,  and  is  still  believed  to  be  living.  % 

Major  Long*8  company  considered  ffaumahton  a  very  interesting  maiK 
whose  acquamtancc  they  cultivated  with  success  in  the  neighborhood  or 
Lake  Traverse.  They  describe  him  as  upwards  of  six  feet  high,  and  pos- 
sessing a  countenance  that  would  be  considered  handsome  in  any  coontry. 
He  prepared  a  ftast  for  the  party,  as  soon  as  he  knew  they  were  coining  to 
his  village.  "  Wlieii  s|)eaking  of  the  Dacotas,  we  purposely  |>ostponed  men- 
tioning the  frequent  vows  which  they  mak<s  and  their  strict  adherence  to 
dieni,l]ccausc  one  of  the  best  evidences  which  wo  have  collected  on  this 

Soint  connects  itself  with  the  character  of  ffanotan,  and  may  give  a  favora- 
le  idea  of  his  extreme  fortitude  in  enduring  pain.  In  the  summer  of  18S3, 
he  undertook  a  journey,  from  which,  apprehending  much  danger  on  the  part 
of  the  Chipnewas,  he  made  a  vow  to  the  sun,  that,  if  he  returned  safe,  he 
would  abstam  from  all  food  or  drink  for  the  space  of  four  sucoessive  days 
and  niffhts,  and  that  he  would  distribute  among  his  people  all  the  property 
which  ne  possessed,  including  all  his  lodges,  horses,  dogs,  &c.  On  his  return, 
which  happened  without  accident,  he  celebrated  the  dance  of  the  sun :  thn 
consisted  in  making  three  cuts  through  his  skin,  one  on  his  breast,  ana  one 
cm  each  of  his  arms.  The  skin  was  cut  in  the  manner  of  a  loop,  so  as  to  per- 
mit a  rope  to  pass  between  the  flesh  and  the  strip  of  skin  which  was  thus 
divided  from  the  body.  The  ropes  being  passed  through,  their  ends  were 
seemed  to  a  tall  vertical  pole,  planted  at  Shout  40  yards  from  his  lodge.  He 
then  began  to  dance  round  this  pole,  at  the  commencement  of  this  fast,  flre- 
quently  swinging  himself  in  the  air,  so  as  to  be  supported  merely  by  the  cords 
which  were  secured  to  the  strips  of  skin  sefmrated  from  his  arms  and  breast 
He  continued  this  exercise  with  few  intermissions  during  the  whole  of  his 
(bst,  until  the  fourth  day  about  10  oVlock,  A.  M.,  when  the  strip  of  skin  from 
his  breast  gave  way ;  notwithstanding  which  he  interrupted  not  the  dance, 
although  supported  merely  bv  his  anns.  At  noon  the  strip  from  his  left  arm 
flnappL*d  off:  nis  uncle  then  tfiought  that  he  had  suffered  enough,"  and  with  his 
knife  cut  tlic  last  loop  of  skin,  and  Wanotan  fell  down  in  a  swoon,  where  he 
lay  the  rest  of  the  day,  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  Afler  this  he 
gave  away  all  his  property,  and  with  his  two  squaws  deserted  his  lodge.  To 
such  monstrous  follies  does  superstition  drive  her  votaries ! 

lu  Tanner's  Narrative,  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  an  expedition  of 
an  uncle  of  Wawnahtoriy  at  the  head  of  300  Sioux,  against  the  Ojibbewas.  Wato- 
ndhton  was  himself  of  the  party,  but  he  had  not  then  become  so  distinguished 
as  lie  was  aflerwards.  They  fell  u[>on  a  small  band  of  Crees  and  Assinne- 
boins,  and  ailer  a  fight  of  near  a  wlioh^  day,  killed  all  the  Ojibl)ewas  but  one, 
the  LitUe-damf  two  women  and  one  child,  alnnit  20  in  number.  This  hap- 
pened not  far  from  Pembina.  §  In  1822,  he  very  much  alarmed  that  post,  by 
mtirdering  some  As»inneboins  in  its  neighborhood  U 

BLACK-THUNDER,  or  Mackkatananamaku,  was  styled  the  celebrated 
patriarch  of  the  Fox  tribe.    He  made  himself  remembered  by  many  from  an 


\Viinn!,in,  ill  l.imfx  I'xpe  I.  ii>  St.  Peters,  i.  il8. 

'?d  from  thf  fern  leanei 

Lonf^s  Ezped.  i. 

Y  5ramirr  #  Nanativc,  1S87  "  ||  JVm*'*  Red  RiTer  Colony,  M. 


»    \yan'>!,tn.  in  l.im-:  s  l.xpe  I.  Ii>  »t.  feten,  l.  -MB. 

t   Yanktotiu.  ( Lous,  i''-  W4,)  which  si^iifics  fi^nr^nded  from  thf  fern  leanea, 
t  Facts  publiiihedhv  IT  J,  iin.lling,  Es<:}.     It  w    said  hy  Keating /la  I 
4w,  that  he  wa!i  about  J!  vtar>  of  age.    This  was  in  1823. 
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CavoIIoiiC  Kpci'ch  which  he  inade  to  the  American  commissioners,  who  had 
as£tfiiihled  iiiuiiy  chiefs  at  a  place  called  the  Portigc,  July,  1815,  to  hold  a 
talk  with  thuiii  upon  the  state  of  tlieir  affairs ;  [mrticularly  as  it  wits  lielievcil 
by  tiie  Ainericaus  that  the  Indians  meditated  hostilities.  An  American  com- 
missioner  opened  the  talk,  and  uiil)ccomingly  accused  tlie  Indians  of  hruuch 
of  former  treaties.  The  first  chief  tliat  answered,  spoke  with  a  tremulous 
voice,  and  evidently  betrayed  guilt,  or  perhajM  fear.  Not  so  with  flic  upright 
chief  Bla4:k'thwtder,  He  felt  equally  mdignaut  at  the  charge;  of  the  white 
man,  {md  the  unmanly  cringing  of  the  chief  who  had  just  sjiokeu.  lit: 
began : — 

"  My  father,  rci^train  your  feelings,  and  hcor  calmly  what  I  shall  s.iy.    I 
Bhall  say  it  plainly.    I  shall  not  speak  with  fear  and  trembling.     I  have  never 
injured  you,  and  uinoccnce  can  feel  no  fear.    I  turn  to  you  all,  red-skins  and 
white-skins — where  is  tlie  man  who  will  appear  as  my  accuser?     Fatlj^^r,  I 
understand  not  clearly  how  thines  are  working.    I  have  just  been  >*:i  ai 
liberty.    Am  I  again  to  be  plunged  into  bondage  ?     Frowns  are  all  around 
me  ;  but  I  am  incapable  ot  change.    You,  (KTiiaps,  may  be  ignorant  of  vvlia 
I  tell  you ;  but  it  is  a  truth,  which  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness.    It  id  a 
fact  which  can  easily  I»e  proved,  that  I  have  been  assailed  in  almo«'t  evm* 
possible  way  that  pride,  fear,  feeling,  or  interest,  could  touch  me — that  I  have 
hotni  pushed' to  the  last  tr>  raise  the  tomahawk  against  you ;  but  all  in  vain.    I 
never  could  be  made  to  tee!  tliat  you  were  my  enemy,     ffthis  be  the  condud 
of  an  enemy y  I  shall  never  be  your  friend.    You  are  acquainted  witli  my  re- 
moval above  Prairie  des  Chicns.*   I  went,  and  formed  a  settlement,  and  called 
my  warriors  around  me.    We  took  counsel,  and  from  that  counsel  we  never 
iiave  defMuied.     We  smoked,  and  resolved  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
U.  States.    I  sent  you  the  pipe — it  resembled  tliis — and  I  S4:'nt  it  by  the  Mis- 
souri, that  the  Lidians  of  the  Mississippi  might  not  know  what  we  were  doiLg. 
You  received  it.    I  then  told  you  that  your  friends  should  be  my  friends— 
tliat  your  enemies  should  be  my  enemies — and  tliat  I  only  awaited  your  ^ignaj 
to  make  wiu*.    If  this  be  the  condud  of  an  enemy,  I  shall  never  be  yourfruivi.— 
Why  do  I  tell  you  this  7    Bec^iuse  it  is  a  trutti,  and  u  melanciiolv  trutii,  that 
the  goo<l  things  which  men  do  are  oflen  buried  in  the  ground,  whde  their  e\il 
deeds  arc  stripped  naked,  and  exposed  to  the  world,  f — When  I  c^me  here,  I 
came  to  you  in  fri(>n(lship.    I  little  thought  I  should  have  had  to  defend  my- 
self.   I  have  no  defence  to  make.    If  I  were  guilty,  I  should  have  come  pre- 
pared ;  but  1  have  ever  held  you  In'  the  hand,  and  I  am  come  without  ex- 
cuses.  If  I  liad  Ibuglit  against  you,  I  would  have  rold  you  so  :  but  I  have  noth- 
ing now  to  say  hvw  in  your  councils,  exrept  to  repeat  what  I  said  before  to 
my  great  father,  the  |>resident  of  your  nation.    You  heard  it,  and  no  dtuibi 
remendier  it.    It  was  simply  this.    My  lands  can  never  be  surrc*ndered ;  I 
was  cheated,  and  basely  cheated,  in  the  contract ;  I  will  not  surrendur  uiv 
country  but  with  my  lite.    Again  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness,  and  ) 
smokt;  this  pipt^  in  evidence  of  my  sincerity.    If  you  are  sincere,  you  will 
receive  it  from  me.    My  only  desire  is,  tliat  we  should  smoke  it  togeihtr— 
that  I  should  grns])  your  sacred  hand,  and  I  claim  for  myself  and  my  rril^! 
tln'  protection  of  your  country.    When  this  pipe  touches  your  lip,  may  it 
operates  as  a  blessiiig  upon  all  mv  tribe. — May  the  smoke  rise  like  a  cloud,  and 
carnf  away  with  U  all  the  anhnosiltes  which  have  arisen  bettceen  i».'*  t 

Ijie  issue  of  this  council  was  amicable,  and,  on  the  14  Sept.  following, 
Bltu'k'lhunder  met  commissioners  at  St  Louis,  and  executed  a  treaty  of 
|ieace. 

OXGPATONGA,  §  or,  as  he  was  usually  called.  Big-elk^  was  chief  of  the 
Malms,  or  Omawhaws,  whose  residence,  in  1811,  ^vas  upon  the  Missouri  [|  Mr. 

"  The  itppi^r  inililary  post  upon  the  Mississippi,  in  1I»1S. 
t  ■•  Tliis  iia>.iUfife  forciiil y  reminds  u«  of  that  in  Shal-e*peare ;" 

'  The  evil  iliut  men  do  lives  aAor  ihvin  : 
The  good  is  oAtMi  interred  wilii  llieir  boiics.*' 

t  Pliiln<ii-Iphia  Lit.  Gazette. 

i5  Oiij^iif-jK>n-ire,  in  Iroquois,  was  "  men  surpasfsinj;  nil  r>tlii»rv.''     Ui.^f.  Fir*  Sotiom. 

\  "  The  O'Molias,  io  Dumber  2:230,  not  long  ii!;t>,  n!>;ini;i;:>ri  tiieir  c'-i  village  on  the  soalh 
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Brackenridge  visited  his  town  ou  iho  II)  May  of  that  year,  in  his  voyajje  np 
that  river.  His  **  village  is  siiuatiul  about  llirue  niih.»H  from  th»;  rivor,  and  con- 
tains about  *iO()0  souls,  and  is  8.'1<J  miles  from  its  mouth."*  We  shall  give 
here,  as  an  introduelion  to  him,  llie  oration  lie  made  over  the  «:rave  of  Black- 
buffitlo^  a  Sioux  chief  of  the  Teton  tribe,  who  died  on  the  nij^lii  of  the  14 
July,  1811,  at  *'  Portage  dee  Sioux,''  and  of  whom  Mr.  Bracktnriafcc  remarks  :f 
"The  Black-buffalo  wjis  the  Sitiux  chief  with  wliom  wo  had  the  conlen.;nce  at 
the  great  bend  ;  and,  from  his  appt^arance  and  mild  depoiiment,  1  was  induced 
to  form  a  high  opinion  of  him."  AHor  being  interred  with  honors  of  war, 
Ontrpatonga  spoke  to  those  assendiied  sis  follows: — *'  Do  not  grieve.  Misfor- 
tunes will  happen  to  the  wisest  and  host  men.  Death  will  come,  and  always 
comes  out  of  season.  It  is  the  counnund  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  all  nations 
and  people  nm.>t  obey.  What  Ls  passed,  ami  cannot  be  ])revent<d,  should  not 
Im.'  grieved  tor.  lie  ni>t  discouniged  or  displeased  then,  that  in  visiting  your 
father  I  Ihtc,  [the  American  connnis*=ioner,]  you  have  lost  your  chief.  A  mis- 
fortune of  this  kind  may  never  again  befall  you,  but  this  would  have  attended 
you  perhaps  at  your  own  village.  Five  times  havi*  I  visited  this  land,  and 
ne\er  returned  with  sorrow  or  |>iun.  Mistbrtunes  do  not  tlourish  pfU'ticularly 
in  our  path.  They  grow  every  where.  What  a  misfortune  for  me,  that  1 
could  not  have  died  tliis  day,  instead  of  the  cliief  that  lies  belbn?  us.  The 
trilling  loss  my  nation  would  have  sustained  in  my  death,  wotdd  have  Ix^en 
doubly  paid  for  by  the  honors  of  my  burial.  They  would  hff%c  wiped  off 
every  thing  like  n?gn»t  Instead  of  being  c.oveivd  with  a  cloud  of  sorrow,  my 
warriors  would  have  tMt  the  sunshine  of  joy  in  their  lu^arts.  To  me  it  would 
have  been  a  most  glorious  occurn^ncc.  Hereafter,  when  I  die  at  home,  instead 
of  a  noble  grave  and  a  grand  ]>rocession,  the  rolling  music  and  the  thundering 
cannon,  with  a  flag  waving  at  my  head,  I  shall  I>e  wrapped  in  a  robe,  (an  ohl 
robe  perhaps,)  and  hoisted  on  a  slender  scaffold  to  the  whistling  winds,§-soou 
to  be  blown  down  to  the  earth ;  ||  my  llesh  to  be  devoured  by  tlie  wolves,  and 
iny  bones  rattled  on  the  plain  by  the  wild  beasts.  Chief  of  the  soldiers,  [ad- 
dressing Gol.  MUUrA  your  lalK)rs  have  not  Ikhmi  in  vain.  Your  attention  shall 
not  be  forgotten.  My  nation  shall  know  the  respect  that  is  ]mid  over  tlio 
dead.    When  I  return,  I  will  echo  the  sound  of  your  guns." 

Dr.  Morse  saw  Onssjiaion^a  at  Washington  in  the  winter  of  1831,  and  dis- 
coursed with  him  and  Ishkaiappa,  chief  of  the  republican  Paunees, ''  on  the 
subject  of  their  civilization,  and  sending  instructors  among  them  for  that 
purpose."  The  doctor  has  printed  the  conversation,  and  we  are  sorry  to 
acknowledge  that,  on  reading  it,  Big-tlk  suffers  in  our  estimation ;  but  his 
age  must  Im  his  excuse.  When  he  was  asked  who  made  the  red  and  white 
people,  he  answ  ered,  '<The  same  lif!ing  who  made  the  white  people,  made 
the  red  people ;  hut  (he  white  (ire  heller  Hum  the  ndpeople,^^  This  acknowledg- 
ment is  too  degrading,  and  does  not  comport  with  the  general  character  of  the 
American  Indians.  It  is  not,  however,  vc>ry  surprising  that  such  an  expn'ssion 
should  esca[)e  an  individual  surrounded,  as  was  OngpatongOy  by  magnificence, 
luxury,  and  attention  from  tlie  great. 

Bijr-tlk  was  a  party  to  stn'eral  treati(;s  made  between  his  nation  and  the 
Unit'-rl  »StHtes,  piwious  to  his  visit  to  Wa.shington  in  18*21. 

PI:TAI.KSIL\K00  was  not  a  chief,  but  ^hmvt  oi;  the  trilnj  of  the  Pau- 
nees. (A  bnive  is  a  warrior  who  lijvrs  distinguished  himself  in  liattle,  and  Is 
next  in  importance  to  a  chief.^i)  He  was  the  son  of  Ldelestia,  a  ilunous  chief, 
connnonjy  calhid  the  Knife-ehief,  or  Old-knife,  When  Major  Long  and  his 
company  travelled  across  the  continent,  in  181J»  and  *20,  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  Pttahsharoo,    From  several   persons  who  were  in  Long's 


side  of  tl)«  Missouri,  and  now  dwell  on  Ihc  Klk-horn  River,  due  west  from  their  old  villago, 
80 miles  \vf«Jl-iiorili-u«si  I'roni  (Nmut'il  BliirVs.''     ^Uorst's  Indian  Koporl, Z'tl. 

•  Krackenridffr.  ut  sup.  DI.  f  Jour.  ui>  the  Missouri,.  2-10. 

I  CioMTiior  Eilii'iini.<  or  (^•Ionel  Milhr. 

\  It  is  a  ('ii«toni  to  expose  die  dead  upon  a  ftcnflbid  among  some  of  the  trilies  et'  the  west 
See  Bi-'icknindr,',  Jour.,  13ti. ;  Pik»''8  Kxpedition  ;  lA>nr*s  do. 

y  The  eiitrruviiii;  at  the  commeucemunl  of  liook  II.  illustrates  this  passng%. 


\ 


Long's  Kxpodiiioii,  i.  356  J  and  Dr.  Marge's  Indian  Report,  247. 
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coinpany,  Dr.  Morse  collected  the  particular  of  him  which  he  giTes  in  hb 
INDIAN  Report  as  an  anecdote. 

Li  the  winter  of  1821,  Petalesharoo  visited  Washmgton,  beiog  one  of  a 
dei)utation  from  his  nation  to  the  American  government,  on  a  bubioeii 
matter. 

This  brave  was  of  elegant  form  and  countenance,  and  was  attired,  in  Idt 
visit  to  Washington,  as  represented  in  the  engraving.  lu  1831,  he  wu 
ai>out  25  }'ears  of  age.  At  the  age  of  21,  he  was  so  distinguished  by  hii 
abilities  and  prowess,  that  he  was  called  the  "fcrowrf  oT  the  brares/*  But  few 
year?  previous  to  1821,  it  wus  a  custom,  not  only  with  his  nation,  but  tbom 
adjacent,  to  torture  and  burn  captives  as  sacrifices  to  the  great  Star.  In  an 
expedition  performed  by  some  of  his  countrymen  against  the  Iteans,  a  female 
was  taken,  who,  on  their  retiu-n,  was  doomed  to  suffer  according  to  their 
usages.  She  was  fastened  to  the  stake,  and  a  vast  crowd  assembled  upon 
the  adjoining  plain  to  witness  the  scene.  This  &rarf ,  unobserved,  had  sta- 
tioned two  fleet  horses  at  a  small  distance,  and  was  seated  among  the  crowd, 
as  a  silent  spectator.  All  wore  anxiously  waiting  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of 
the  first  contact  of  the  flames  with  their  victim ;  when,  to  their  astonishment, 
a  brave  was  seen  rending  asunder  the  cords  which  bound  her,  and,  with  tbe 
swit>iier<s  of  thought,  licaring  her  in  his  arms  beyond  the  amazed  multitude; 
where  placing  her  upon  one  horse,  and  raountinj^  himself  upon  the  other, 
he  bore  her  off  safe  to  her  friends  and  country.  This  act  would  have  endm- 
gered  the  life  of  an  ordinary  chief;  but  such  was  hia  sway  in  tbe  tribe,  that 
no  one  presumed  to  censure  the  daring  act 

This  transaction  was  the  more  extraordinary,  as  its  perfbnner  wis  as 
much  a  son  of  nature,  and  had  had  no  more  of  the  advantage  of  educato 
tlian  the  multitude  whom  ho  astonished  by  the  humane  act  lUst  recorded. 

This  account  being  circulated  at  Waahington,  during  the  young  chJePi 
stay  there,  the  young  ladies  of  Miss  WhSi^B  seminary  in  tliat  place  resohed 
to  give  him  a  demonstration  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  held  him  on 
account  of  his  humane  conduct ;  they  therefore  presented  hmi  an  elegant 
silver  medal,  appropriately  inscribed,  accompanied  by  the  following  abort  but 
affectioiiatc  aaifn'ss:  "Brother,  accept  this  token  of  our  esteem— always 
wear  it  for  our  sakes,  and  when  acain  yon  have  the  pow^er  to  aave  a  poor 
womun  fVom  death  and  torture,  tnink  of  tliis,  and  of  us,  and  flv  to  ber 
relief  and  her  rescue."  The  brave^s  reply: — "7%i»  [takiug  hold  of  the 
niedul  which  he  had  just  suspended  from  nis  neck]  teittgivt  me  mart  tan  Om 
I  ever  had,  and  I  teill  listen  more  than  I  ever  did  to  wkitt  men,  I  am  elad  M 
mrf  brothers  and  sisttrs  have  heard  of  the.  good  ad  I  have  done.  Mf  hroBun  ad 
sisters  think  that  I  did  it  in  ignorance,  but  I  now  know  uhat  J  hare  done.  I 
did  it  in  ignorance,  and  did  not  know  that  I  did  good;  hut  by  giving  me  tiat 
medal  I  know  i/." 

Some  time  after  the  attempt  to  sacrifice  the  Itean  woman,  one  of  tlie 
warriors  of  Letclesha  brought  to  the  nation  a  Spanish  boy,  whom  he  had 
taken.  The  warrior  was  resolved  to  sacrifice  bun  to  Venuff,  and  the  time 
was  appointed.  Letelesha  had  a  long  time  endeavored  to  do  away  tlie  custom, 
and  now  consulted  Petalesharoo  upon  tlic  course  to  Iw  pursued.  The  y«nin* 
brave  said,  **  1  will  rescue  the  boy,  as  a  ^varrior  should,  by  force."  His  fathor 
W(LS  unwilling  that  he  should  expose  his  life  a  second  time,  and  usf d  erat 
exertions  to  raise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  merchandise  for  tlie  purch8;se  of  the 
captive.  All  that  were  able  contributed,  and  a  pile  waa  made  of  it  at  the 
lodge  of  the  Knife-chief,  who  then  summoned  the  warrior  before  him.  l^Tien 
he  had  arrived,  the  chief  commanded  him  to  take  the  merchandise,  and 
deliver  the  boy  to  him.  The  warrior  refused.  Letelesha  then  wa\«i  his 
war-club  in  the  air,  bade  the  warrior  obey  or  prepare  for  instant  death. 
**  Strike,^  said  Petelesharoo,  "  /  tpt/Z  meet  the  vengeance  of  his  JrieruUV  But  tbe 
pnidcnt  and  excellent  Leielesha  resolved  to  use  one  more  endeavor  hefbfB 
committing  such  an  act.  He  therefore  increased  the  amount  of  propertv, 
which  had  the  desired  effect.  The  boy  was  surrendered,  and  the  valuable 
collection  of  goods  sacrificed  in  his  st^uL*    This,  it  is  thought,  will  be  tin 

*  Lon^,  lit  ntprOf  S5-78. 
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laM  time  tlie  iiihiitnan  custom  will  be  attempted  in  tlie  tribe.  **  Tbe  origin 
of  this  sanguiuary  sacrifice  is  unknown ;  probably  it  existed  previously  to 
their  intercourse  with  the  white  traders."  •  Tliey  l>clieved  that  the  success 
of  their  ent('r])ri8e6,  and  all  undertaking  dejiended  upon  their  faitlifully 
adhering  to  the  due  performance  of  tliesc  rites. 

In  his  way  to  Washington,  lie  staid  some  days  in  Philadelphia,  where 
Mr.  •Yeagle  had  a  fine  op]>ortunit}'  of  taking  his  poi-trait,  which  he  performed 
with  wonderful  success.  It  was  copied  mr  Dr.  GodmarCs  Natural  History, 
and  adorns  the  second  volume  of  that  valuable  work. 

METE  A,  chief  of  the  Potto  wattoniiess  Ls  brought  to  our  notice  on  account 
of  the  opposition  he  made  to  the  sale  of  a  large  tract  of  his  country.  In 
1821,  he  resided  upon  tlie  Wabash.  To  imnierous  treaties,  fVom  1814  to 
1821,  we  find  his  name,  and  generally  at  the  head  of  those  of  his  tribe. 
At  the  treaty  of  Chicago,  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  he  delivered  the  follow- 
ing Sfieoch,  afler  Governor  Ccu^had  informed  him  of  tlie  objects  of  his  mission. 

^My  father, — Wc  have  listened  to  what  you  have  said.  We  shall  now 
retire  to  our  camps  and  consult  upon  it.  You  will  hear  nothing  more  from 
118  at  present  [This  is  a  uniform  custom  of  all  the  Indians.  When  the 
council  was  again  convenodt  Meita  continued.]  We  meet  you  here  to-day, 
because  we  had  promised  it,  to  tell  you  our  minds,  and  what  we  have  agreed 
upon  among  ourselves.  You  will  listen  to  us  witli  a  good  mind,  and  believe 
what  we  say.  You  know  that  we  first  came  to  this  country,  a  long  time  ago, 
and  when  we  sat  ourselves  down  u{>on  it,  we  met  witli  a  great  many  hard- 
ships and  difficidties.  Oiur  countiy  was  then  very  large ;  but  it  has  dwindled 
away  to  a  small  spot,  and  you  wish  to  nurchase  that !  This  has  caused  us  to 
reflect  much  upon  what  you  have  told  us ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  brought 
all  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  and  tlie  young  men  and  women  and  children  of 
our  tribe,  that  one  part  may  not  do  what  the  others  object  to,  and  tliat  all 
may  be  witness  of  what  is  going  forward.  You  know  your  children.  Since 
you  first  came  among  them,  they  have  listened  to  your  wonls  with  an  at- 
tentive ear,  and  have  always  hearkened  to  your  counsels.  AVhenever  you 
have  had  a  proposal  to  make  to  us,  whenever  you  have  had  a  favor  to  ask  of 
us,  we  have  always  lent  a  favorable  ear,  and  our  invariable  answer  has  been 
'yes.*  This  you  know!  A  Ions  time  has  passed  since  we  first  came  upon 
our  lands,  and  oiur  old  people  nave  all  sunk  into  their  graves.  They  had 
sense.  We  are  all  young  and  foolish,  and  do  not  wish  to  do  any  thing  that 
the^  would  not  approve,  were  they  living.  We  are  fearful  we  shall  offend 
their  spirits,  if  we  sell  our  lands ;  and  we  are  fearful  we  shall  offend  you,  if 
we  do  not  sell  them.  Tliis  has  caused  us  mat  iM3r|)lexity  of  thought,  because 
we  have  counselled  among  ourselves,  and  do  not  know  how  we  can  part  with 
the  land.  Our  country  was  given  to  iit:  by  the  Great  Spirit,  who  gave  it  to  us 
to  hunt  upon,  to  make  our  cornfields  uiK)n,  to  live  upon,  and  to  make  down 
our  l>cds  upon  when  we  die.  And  he  would  never  forgive  us,  should  we 
bai^in  it  away.  When  you  first  8[)oke  to  us  for  lands  at  St  Mary's,  we  said 
we  had  a  little,  and  agreed  to  sell  you  a  piece  of  it ;  but  we  told  you  we 
could  spare  no  more.  Now  you  ask  us  again.  You  are  never  satisfied! 
We  liavc  sold  you  a  great  tract  of  land,  aln^y ;  but  it  is  not  enough !  We 
sold  it  to  you  for  the  l)enefit  of  your  children,  to  farm  and  to  live  upoik 
We  have  now  but  little  left  We  shall  want  it  all  for  ourselves^  We  know 
not  how  long  we  may  live,  and  we  wish  to  have  some  lands  for  our  children 
to  hunt  u|K>n.  You  are  gradually  taking  away  our  hunting-grounds.  Your 
children  are  driving  us  before  them.  We  are  growing  uneasy.  What  lands 
you  have,  you  may  retain  forever ;  but  we  shall  sell  no  more.    You  tliink* 

Erhaps,  that  I  speak  in  |>assion ;  but  my  heart  is  good  towards  you.  I  speak 
e  one  of  your  own  children.  I  am  an  Indian,  a  red-skin,  and  live  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  but  my  country  is  already  too  snnall ;  and  I  db  not  know 
bow  to  bring  up  my  children,  if  I  give  it  all  away.  We  sold  you  a  fine  tract 
of  land  at  St.  Mary's.  We  said  to  you  then  it  was  enough  to  satisfy  your 
diikLren,  and  tbe  last  we  diould  sell :  and  we  thought  it  would  be  tba 
last  you  would  ask  for.    We  have  now  told  you  wliat  we  bad  to  say.    It  is 

*  Long,  irf  mpra,  S57-8. 
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what  was  determined  on,  in  a  council  among  ounelves ;  and  what  I  hsfe 
spoken,  is  the  voice  of  my  nation.  On  this  accoimt,  all  our  people  hare 
come  here  to  listen  to  me;  but  do  not  think  we  have  a  bad  opmion  of 
you.  Where  should  we  get  a  bad  opinion  of  you?  We  speak  to  yoa 
with  a  good  heart,  and  the  feelings  of  a  friend.  You  are  acquainted  with 
this  piece  of  land — the  country  we  live  in.  Shall  we  give  it  up  ?  TUn 
notice,  it  is  a  small  piece  of  land,  and  if  we  ^ve  it  away,  what  wul  become 
of  us  ?  The  Great  Spirit,  who  has  provided  it  for  our  use,  oIIowb  ub  to  keep 
it,  to  bring  up  our  young  men  and  support  our  families.  We  shoidd  incur  hn 
anger,  if  we  bartered  it  away.  If  we  had  more  land,  you  should  get  men; 
but  our  land  has  been  wasting  away  ever  since  the  white  people  became  oar 
neighbors,  and  we  have  now  hardly  enough  left  to  cover  the  bones  of  ov 
tril^.  You  are  in  the  midst  of  your  red  children.  What  is  due  to  us  in 
monev,  we  wish,  and  will  receive  at  this  place ;  and  vre  want  nothing  more. 
We  all  shake  hands  with  you.  Behold  our  warriors,  our  women,  and  chil- 
dren.   Take  pity  on  us  and  on  our  words.** 

Notwithstanding  the  decisive  language  held  by  Metea  in  this  speech,  agnnii 
selling  land,  vet  his  name  is  to  the  treaty  of  sale.  And  in  another  speech  of 
about  equal  length,  delivered  shortly  after,  upon  the  same  subject,  the  aatine 
determination  is  manifest  throughout 

At  this  time  he  appeared  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  of  a  DoUe 
and  dignified  appearance.  He  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  eloquent  chief  of 
his  nation.  In  tne  last  war,  he  fought  against  the  Americans,  and,  in  the 
attack  on  Fort  Wavne,  was  severely  wounded ;  on  which  account  he  drawi  a 
pension  from  the  British  government* 

At  tlie  time  of  the  treaty  of  Chicago^  of  which  we  have  made  mentiQi^ 
several  other  chiefs,  besides  MeteOy  or,  as  his  name  is  Bomecimes  wndea, 
Meetmij  were  verv  prominent,  and  deserve  a  remembrance.  Among  them 
may  be  particularly  named 

KEE WAGOUSHKUM,  a  chief  of  the  first  authority  in  the  Ottowa  natioiL 
We  shall  give  a  speech  which  he  made  at  the  time,  which  is  conridered 
very  valuable,  as  well  on  account  of  the  history  it  contains,  as  for  its  merili 
in  other  respects.  Ltdian  Histort  by  an  Indian,  must  be  the  most  valnaUe 
part  of  any  work  about  them.    KeetDOgotuhkwn  began : — 

**  My  father,  listen  to  me !  The  firat  white  people  seen  by  us  were  die 
French.  When  they  first  ventured  into  these  IflJ^es,  they  hailed  us  as  children ; 
tlicy  came  with  presents  and  promises  of  peace,  and  we  took  them  by  die 
hand.  We  gave  them  what  they  wanted,  and  initiated  them  into  oar  mode 
of  life,  which  they  readily  fell  inta  After  some  time,  during  which  we  had 
become  well  acquainted,  we  embraced  their  father,  (the  king  of  France,)  at 
our  fiither.  Shortly  afler,  these  people  that  wear  red  coats,  (the  Engnfa,) 
came  to  this  comitry,  and  overthrew  the  French ;  and  they  extended  th«r 
hand  to  us  in  friendship.  As  soon  as  the  French  were  overthrown,  the  Britiafa 
told  us,  *  We  will  clotne  you  in  the  same  manner  the  French  did.  We  will 
supply  you  with  all  you  want,  and  will  purchase  all  your  peltries,  as  they  did.' 
Sure  enough !  after  the  British  took  possession  of  the  country,  they  fulfilled 
all  their  promises.  When  they  told  us  we  should  have  any  thing,  we  were 
sure  to  get  it ;  and  we  got  from  them  the  best  goods. — Some  time  after  tbe 
British  had  been  in  i)ossession  of  the  country,  it  was  reported  that  another 
people,  who  wore  white  clothes,  had  arisen  and  driven  the  British  out  of  the 
land.  These  people  wo  first  met  at  Greenville,  [m  1795,  to  treat  with  Genefal 
H^aijne,]  and  took  them  by  the  hand. — When  the  Indians  first  met  the  Ameri- 
can chief,  [Waynty]  in  council,  there  were  but  few  Ottowas  fkresent;  bathe 
said  to  them,  *When  I  sit  myself  down  at  Detroit,  you  vrill  all  see  ma^' 
Shortly  after,  he  arrived  at  Detroit  Proclamation  was  then  made  for  all  the 
Indians  to  come  in. — We  were  told,  [by  the  general,!  *  The  reason  I  do  not 
push  those  British  ftrther  ig,  tliat  we  may  not  forget  tneir  example  in  girioff 
you  presents  of  cloth,  arms,  ammunition,  and  whatever  else  you  may  reqoir^ 
Sure  enough !  The  first  time,  we  wore  clothed  with  preat  Uberahty.  Yoo 
gave  us  strouds^  guns,  ammunition,  and  many  other  thmgs  we  stood  in  ~  "* 

*  8ehoolcraje»  Travdi. 
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of!  and  said,  *  This  is  the  way  you  may  always  expect  to  be  used.'  It  waa 
also  said,  that  whenever  we  were  in  great  necessity,  you  would  help  us. — 
When  the  Indians  on  the  Maumee  were  first  about  to  sell  their  lands,  we 
heard  it  with  both  ears,  but  we  never  received  a  dollar. — The  Chippewas, 
^  Pottowattomies,  and  the  Ottowas  trere,  originaUVf  but  one  nation.  We 
separated  from  each  other  near  Michilimackinac.  We  were  related  by  the 
ties  of  blood,  language  and  interest ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  long  time,  these 
things  have  been  forgotten,  and  both  nations  have  sold  their  lands,  without 
consulting  us." — **  Our  brothers,  the  Chippewas,  have  also  sold  you  a  large 
tract  of  land  at  Saganaw.  People  are  constantly  passing  through  the  country, 
but  we  received  neither  invitation  nor  money.  It  is  surprising  that  the  Pot- 
towattomies, Ottowas,  and  Chippewas,  who  are  all  one  nation,  should  sell 
their  lands  without  giving  each  other  notice.  Have  we  then  degenerated  so 
much  that  we  can  no  longer  trust  one  another  ? — Perhaps  the  Pottowattomies 
may  think  I  have  come  here  on  a  begging  journey,  tnat  I  wish  to  claim  a 
share  of  lands  to  which  my  people  are  not  entitled.  I  tell  them  it  is  not  so. 
We  have  never  begged,  ana  shall  not  now  commence.  When  I  went  to 
Detroit  last  fiill.  Governor  Cass  told  me  to  come  to  this  place,  at  this  time, 
and  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say  in  counciL  As  we  live  a  great  way  in  the 
woods,  and  never  see  white  people  except  in  the  fall,  when  the  traders  come 
among  us,  we  have  not  so  many  opportunities  to  profit  by  this  intercourse  as 
our  neighbors,  and  to  ^t  what  necessaries  we  require ;  but  we  make  out  to 
live  inde{)endently,  and  trade  upon  our  own  lands.  We  have,  heretofore, 
received  nothing  less  than  justice  from  the  Americans,  and  all  we  expect,  in 
tbe  present  treaty,  b  a  full  proportion  of  the  money  and  goods.** 

**  A  series  of  misfortunes,  savs  Mr.  Schoolcrqfl,  ^  has  smce  overtaken  this 
fiiendly,  modest,  and  sensible  chief.  On  retummg  fix)m  the  treaty  of  r  icago, 
while  ok  the  mouth  of  Grand  River,  in  Lake  Michigan,  his  C€moe  was  struck 
by  a  fiaw  of  wind  and  upset  Afler  making  every  exertion,  he  saw  his  wife 
and  all  his  children,  except  one  son,  perish.  With  his  son  he  reached  the 
shore ;  but,  as  if  to  crown  his  misfortunes,  this  only  surviving  child  has  since 
been  poisoned  for  the  part  he  took  in  tlie  treaty." 

The  result  of  this  treaty  was  the  relinquishment,  by  the  Ottowas,  Chip- 
pewas, and  Pottowattomies,  of  a  tract  of  country  in  tlie  southern  part  of  the 
Sininsula  of  Michigan,  containing  upwards  of  5,000,000  acres,  ana  for  which 
ey  received  of  the  United  States,  in  goods,  35,000  dollars ;  and  several  other 
suns  were  awarded  to  the  separate  tribes,  to  some  vearly  forever,  and  to 
odiers  for  a  limited  term  of  years.  Some  of  the  chiefs  who  attended  to  the 
treaty  were  opposed  to  this  siede,  and  hence  the  reason  that  KuwagoushkunCs 
BOD  was  poisoned. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

Black-hawk's  war — Historieal  accmmt  of  the  tribes  engaged  in  it — Treaty  between 
tkem — Murders  aimong^  tfie  Sioux  and  Chippewas — Red-bird — Taken  for  murder 
— Dies  in  prison — Tnal  and  execution  of  Indians — Black-hawk — The  Sacs  murder 
S8  Menominies — Indians  insulted— Their  country  sold  without  the  consent  of  a  largs 
party — This  occasions  the  war — Ordered  to  leave  their  country — General  G^nea 
drives  them  beyond  the  Mississippi — Conclude  a  Treaty — Treaty  broken — Sacs  re- 
iMm  again  to  their  village — Determine  on  war — Genera/ Atkinson  marches  against 
tkem — They  retreat  up  Rock  River. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  this  chapter,  to  give  some  account  of  such  tribes  of 
Indians  as  will  often  oe  mentionea  as  we  proceed.  ^  We  shall,  however,  con- 
fine ourselves  to  such  tribes  as  took  part  in  the  late  war  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior,  more  especially ;  and  firstly,  of  the  Win- 
nebagos.  This  tri^  inhabit  the  country  upon  the  Ouisconsin,  a  river  that 
rises  between  the  liakes  Superior  and  Michigan,  and  which  disembogues 
itself  into  the  Mississippi,  near  the  S.  W.  angle  of  the  N.  W.  territory.  They 
were  found  seated  here  when  the  country  was  first  visited  by  whites,  about 
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150  yean  ago,  and  here  they  still  remain.    In  1820,  they  were  supposed  B 
number  15^  soula,  of  whom  500  were  men,  350  women^  aod  700  chikbSi 
and  lived  in  ten  towns  or  villages.*    A  body  of  Winnebago  waiTiorv  wn  ■ 
the  fight  at  Tippecanoe,  under  the  impostor  EUskuaiawa.    SanamaMmmi 
called  l^one-ectUTj  and  Wapamangwaj  or  ffkUe-laont  were  leaders  of  the  mi- 
nebago  warriors.    The  latter  was  one  that  opposed  General  Wawkt  in  17H 
but  was  reconciled  to  the  Americans  in  1795,  by  the  treaty  of  Greemile. 
He  also  treated  with  General  Harrison^  in  1809,  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  anin  tf 
Greenville  in  1814 ;  but  he  was  active  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  on  the  BriAJk 
side.    Winnebago  Lake,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  Green  Bay,  mi 
probably  named  from  this  tribe  of  Indians,  or,  what  is  quite  as  probable,  thqf 
received  their  name  from  the  lake. 

Secondly,  the  Menominies.  This  tribe  inhabits  a  river  bearing  their  Dime, 
and  is  situated  about  one  degree  north  of  the  Winnebagos,  from  whom  thaj 
are  separated  by  a  range  of  mountains.  They  numbered  in  1^0,  accordii^ 
to  some,  about  355  persons,  of  whom  not  more  than  100  were  fighters ;  but 
this  estimate  could  apply  onlj^,  it  is  thought,  to  the  most  populous  tribe. 

Thirdly,  the  Pottowattomics,  or  Pouteouatamis.  This  nation  was  esrif 
known  to  the  French.  In  the  year  1668,  300  of  them  visited  Father  Mma, 
at  a  phLce  which  the  French  called  Chagouamigon,  which  is  an  island  in 
Lake  Superior.  There  was  among  them  at  this  time  an  old  rnan  100  yean 
old,  of  whom  his  nation  reported  wonderfid  things ;  among  others^  ifaiit  he 
could  ffo  without  food  20  days,  and  that  he  often  saw  the  Great  Spirit  He 
v^as  taken  sick  here,  and  died  in  a  few  days  after.f 

The  country  of  the  Pottowattomies  is  adjacent  to  the  south  end  of  Ub 
Michigan,  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  in  1820  their  numbers  were  set  dom 
at  3400.  At  tliat  time  the  United  States  paid  them  yearlv  5700  dollars.  Of 
this.  350  dollars  remained  a  permanent  annuity  until  the  late  war. 

Fourthly,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  These  are  usually  mentioned  tosetfaer,  and 
are  now  really  but  one  nation.  They  also  had  the  gospel  taught  tnem  abool 
1668,  by  tlie  Jesuits.  They  live  to  the  west  of  the  rottowattonaiieSyjnnenllT 
between  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  in  the  state  of  niinois.  Tne  dun 
of  the  Sauks,  or  Sacs,  for  at  least  14  years,  lias  been  Keohikm  Of  him  wt 
sliall  particularly  speak  in  due  course.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  'were  supposed 
to  amount,  in  1820,  to  about  3000  persons  in  all ;  one  fifth  of  whom  m^j  be 
accounted  warriors. 

Thus  we  have  taken  a  view  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  history  of 
the  tribes  which  were  engaged  in  the  late  border  war  under  Bladcrkmekt  and 
are,  therefore,  prepared  to  proceed  in  the  narration  of  the  events  of  that  war. 
It  will  be  ncccssar}'  for  us  to  begin  with  some  events  as  early  as  1823;  at 
which  period  a  chief  of  the  \Vlnnel>agos,  called  Rtd-bird,  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous. This  year,  the  United  States'  agents  held  a  treaty  at  Pnirie  du 
Cliien,  with  the  Sacp,  Foxes,  Wiunebagos,  Chippeways,  Sioux,  &C.,  for  the 
purpose,  among  other  things,  of  bringing  about  a  peace  between  tlie  firrt- 
named  tribe  and  tlic  others,  who  were  carrying  on  bloody  wars  among  them- 
selves; the  treaty  stipulated  that  each  tribe  should  confine  itself  to  certain 
boundaries,  wliicli  were  designated ;  and  as  parties  from  them  all  wero  cou- 
stantly  visiting  the  United  States'  forts,  upon  business,  or  various  other  occa- 
sions, it  was  agreed  that  any  party  should  be  protected  from  insult  or  injuiy 
from  any  other  Indians  while  upon  such  visits.  It  would  not  seem,  however, 
that  the  makers  of  the  treaty  could  have  supposed  tliat  any  such  agrpemeDt 
would  avail  much,  where  deep  hatred  existed  between  any  of  the  parties ; 
for  the  very  circumstance  of  protection  being  offered,  woula  lead  directly  to 
difficulty,  by  placing  one  party  in  a  situation  exactly  to  accommodate  another, 
in  their  peculiar  method  of  sur})rise ;  nor  could  any  one  have  supposed  that 
any  fear  of  punishment  from  the  whites  would  have  been  equal  to  the 
gratification  of  revenge.  Yet  the  motives  of  the  whites  were  good,  however 
little  was  effected  by  them. 

As  was  expected,  frequent  murders  happened  among  the  Tn#l|fM  •  and  it  wai 

*  Dr.  Mone  rated  them  at  5000.    Ltd,  Report,  Ap.  XL 
t  CharUwfiXf  Hist  de  la  Nouv.  France,  i.  S05. 
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not  ofleu  that  those  guilty  of  them  could  be  found  or  recognized.  At  Icn^h, 
in  tiie  summer  of  1827,  a  party  of  24  Cbippewas,  on  a  tour  to  Fort  Snelhng, 
were  surprised  by  a  liand  of  Sioux,  who  killed  and  wouudcd  ei^ht  of  them. 
Tlie  cfiitmiundaut  of  Fort  Snclliiig  captured  four  of  them,  whom  he  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  tlie  Chippewus,  who  immediately  sljot  them,  according  to 
the  directions  of  tlie  commandant  A  Sioux  chief,  named  Red-bird,  resented 
tlie  proceedings  of  the  commandant,  and  resolvnd  upon  a  further  retaliation 
upon  the  Chippewas.  Accordingly,  he  led  a  war  ]>ar(y  against  them  soon 
alter,  but  was  defeated;  and  upon  his  return  home  from  the  expedition,  his 
ueighl)ors  derided  him,  as  beinj?  no  brave. 

What  were  the  grounds  of  RMtirtTs  enmity  in  tlie  first  place  is  now  un- 
known, nor  is  it  important  to  be  inquired  into  in  our  present  business ;  but 
certain  it  is,  he  had,  or  conceived  that  he  had,  just  cause  for  his  attack  upon 
the  Chippewas ;  his  last  and  unsuccessful  expedition  agumst  them,  however, 
was  to  revenge  the  execution  of  those  at  Fort  Snelliug,  who,  he  had  been 
told,  were  executed  for  the  murder  of  a  family  of  seven  persons,  named 
Methodt,  near  Prairie  des  Chiens.  This,  however,  was  not  very  likely  the 
case. 

As  ho  could  not  get  reven^  of  tlic  Chippewas,  Red-bird  resolved  on  seek- 
ing it  among  the  whites,  their  abettors ;  therefore,  with  two  or  tliree  otlier 
desperadoes,  like  himself  of  whom  Blade-hawk  was  probably  one,  he  repaired 
to  Prairie  des  Chiens,  where,  on  the  24  July,  1827,  they  killed  two  persona 
and  wounded  a  third.  We  hear  of  no  plunder  taken,  but  ^\ith  a  keff  of  whisky, 
which  they  l>ouffht  of  a  trader,  they  retired  to  the  mouth  of  Bao-axe  River. 
Six  days  after,  Julv  30,  with  his  company  augmented.  Red-bird  waylaid  two 
keel-boats  tliat  had  been  conveyuig  commissary  stores  to  Fort  Snelling.  One 
came  into  the  ambush  in  tlio  day  time,  and,  afler  a  fight  of  four  hours,  es- 
caped with  the  loss  of  two  killed  and  four  wounded.  It  was  midnight  before 
the  other  fell  into  the  snare,  and,  owing  to  the  darkness,  escaped  without 
much  injury. 

Notice  has  probably  been  taken  by  Black-hawk^  in  his  narrative,  of  these 
events ;  but  as  he  relates  e^ery  thing  without  any  regard  to  dates,  it  is  impos- 
Bible  to  assign  some  of  his  incidents  to  tlieir  proper  places  in  history. 

Not  tons  afler  these  events,  in  September,  1827,  CSeneral  .Minson  marched 
into  tlie  \Vinnebago  country,  with  a  brigade  of  troops,  regulars  and  militia,  and 
succeeded  iu  making  prisoners  of  Red-bird,  and  six  other  Winuebagos,  who 
were  held  in  confinement  at  Prairie  du  Chien  until  a  trial  coidd  be  had  on  them. 
On  the  25  October,  1828,  at  a  special  term  of  the  United  States' Circuit  Court, 
diey  were  tried,  all  except  Red-bird,  who  had  died  in  prison,  ffaniga  or  the 
Sun,  and  Chik-honf^-sic,  tlie  IMUe-buU,  were  each  tried  on  two  indictments ;  one 
for  the  murder  otnegislre  Gagnier,  es  accomplices  of  Red-bird,  iu  the  murder 
of  which  mention  hi^  already  been  made.  On  the  second  indictment,  Chik- 
hong-sic  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Solmnon  Lipcap ;  and  fVaniga  on  the 
same,  as  his  accomplice.  On  tlio  third  indictment,  ff'aniga  was  tried  for 
scalping  Louisa  Gagimr  with  intent  to  kill.  On  the  first  indictment,  both 
were  brought  in  guilty.  On  tlie  second,  Chik-hon^-nc  was  brought  in  guilty, 
and  JVaniga  was  acquitted.  On  the  third,  Wianura  was  found  guilty,  and 
Chik-hon^9ic  was  acquitted.  They  were  sentenced  to  be  executed  on  the  26 
of  the  following  December. 

The  two  charged  with  the  murder  of  Mr.  Mcthode  and  family  were  acquit- 
ted by  a  nolle  prosequi.  Black-hawk,  or  Kara-zhomqpi-hah,  as  his  name  was 
then  written,  and  Kanonekah,  the  Youngest  of  the  Thunders,  were  among  the 
prisoners  charged  with  the  attack  on  the  boats  the  preceding  year ;  but  the 
charge  not  being  sustained  for  want  of  evidence,  they  were  discharged,  as 
was  also  a  son  of  Red-bird. 

Thus  it  appears  a  year  had  passed  since  these  Indians  were  captured,  before 
they  were  brought  to  trial.  Such  a  delay  of  jusdce  was  to  the  friends  of  the 
imprisoned  Indians  ton  times  as  insufferable,  if  possible,  as  anv  punishment 
could  have  been,  inflicted  in  any  reasonable  time  alter  a  crime  baa  been  com- 
mitted. They  cannot  understand  why,  if  one  be  guilty,  he  should  not 
at  once  be  punished,  as  it  seldom  happens,  with  Indiuis,  that  they  deny  an 
Mt  when  guilty:  the  most  of  them  scorn  to  do  it  Hence^  the  white  peopled 
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keeping  tliein  imprisoned,  they  think  an  act  of  great  cowardice ;  prenumitti 
th(>v  (Uin>  not  punish  the  culprit.  It  has  Bonictinies  happened,  that  afUr  an 
indiun  had  l>crn  imprisoned  for  a  long  time,  and  been  discharged  for  want  of 
evidence,  nhiioiigh  at  tlu>  time  of  his  capture  there  were  no  doubts  uf  his  guilt, 
even  u(K)n  hieii  own  confession,  he  has  been  shot  by  some  skulking  wliitc^  bor- 
derer on  h\i*  way  to  his  home.  Thi!$,  to  the  friends  of  such  Iiidiau,  id  the 
most  aho(nin:d)ie  crime  ;  and  these  things  had  all  happened  in  lUinois  befon 
the  end  of  ll+2a 

Black- HAWK,  as  wo  have  just  seen,  was  captured  and  held  some  time  in  du- 
rance for  atiackin;;  the  boats,  which,  it  seems,  could  not  be  proved  ngoiust  him, 
as  he  was  discharged;  hut  if  there  were  doubts  of  his  guilt  before,  there  can 
be  none  now,  according  to  his  own  confession,  which,  it  would  seeni,  he  had 
too  much  crart  \o  acknowledge  lK»fore  his  trial. 

Matters  continued  in  a  niAled  state  for  about  tliree  years,  though  acts  of 
violence  sei?m  not  often  to  have  occurred.  In  1831,  it  was  the  general  opinion 
on  tiie  frontiers,  that  tht;  Indians  intended  to  forbf^ar  no  longer ;  and  it  Mat 
rightly  judged  by  (Jt*neral  •Vkinson^  that  t'lforts  liad  l)een,  or  were  being  nude 
b\'  some  ot  them  to  unite  all  the  Indians  from  Rock  River  to  Mexico  in  a  war. 
That  this  was  the  truth  of  the  case  we  will  hear  Blaek-hatrk  in  evidence, 
lie  says,  *'  Runners  were  sent  to  the  Arkansas,  Red-River  and  Texas — ^iiot  oo 
tlie  subject  of  our  lands,  but  a  secret  mission,  which  I  am  not,  at  present,  per- 
mitted to  explain." 

The  tlirtori'iice  between  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  Menominies  and  Sioinc, 
was  on(^  gn^at  cause  of  the  troubles  previous  to  the  war  of  18*^.  Th«*  whites 
used  their  endeavors  to  bring  about  a  peace  between  them,  am!  finally  fffccled 
it,  ahliough  at  the  very  time  murders  were  committed  by  one  parrv'upou  the 
other,  while  on  thi'jr  way  to  attend  a  treaty  for  their  own  lx»ncfit. "  But  such 
is  their  thirst  for  revenge,  that  thry  will  take  it  at  the  hazard  of  ihemselt^Pi 
and  all  their  connections.  Black-hawk  himsr'lf  relates,  that  on  a  cerUiin  tiiire, 
which,  I  believe,  was  in  the  summer  of  18^^,  the  chiefs  of  llie  Foxes  nvn 
invited  to  attend  a  treaty  at  Prairie  du  Chien  for  the  settlement  of  thfir  ilif- 
ferences  with  the  Sr^ioux.  Nine  of  the  head  men  of  the  Foxes,  with  one 
woman  in  their  companv,  set  out  to  attend  the  treaty,  who,  on  their  way.  «vre 
met  by  a  company  (»f  S^oux,  near  the  Ouisconsin,  and  all  of  them,  except  one 
man,  were  killed. 

This  murder  went  unrevengcd  until  the  next  year,  when  a  band  of  Sioux 
and  Menominies,  who  were  encamped  within  a  mile  of  the  fort  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  were  attacked  by  some  Foxes  irom  JHack'hawk''s  iNiny,  and  '3c*  of  them 
wen*  killed.  The  whites  now  demanded  the  murderers,  but  Tilack-hairk  saki 
they  had  no  right  to  make  such  a  demimd,  for  it  was  an  affair  between  the 
Indian  nations,  over  whom  they  had  no  authority ;  and  besides,  ho  said,  when 
the  Menominies  had  nmrdertHl  the  Fox  chiefs,  the  year  l»efore,  they  made  no 
such  demand  lor  the  murderers. 

According  to  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  July,  18J50,  at  Prairie  du  ChieD,  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes  sold  their  country  to  the  United  States,  and  the  Sioux,  C>nm- 
halis,  loways,  Ottoes,  and  several  other  tril)es  imd  bantis,  participated  in  tlic 
Side  ;  but  Black-hnwk  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Keokuk^  or  the  M'atch/td-for^ 
at  (his  time  hoatled  the  party  of  Sacs  that  made  the  treaty ;  when  Black-havk 
knew  what  was  done,  it  very  much  agitated  and  disple&sed  hitn ;  but  Kfokvk 
had  pleast'd  the  whites,  and  sold  his  coimtry,  as  the  ill-advised  JM^lntotth  had 
done.  The  next  summer,  18^11,  Black-hawk  says,  that  while  on  a  vieiit  to  the 
Indian  agent  at  Rock  Island,  he  heard,  for  the  llrst  time,  *Malk  of  our  having 
to  leave  my  village.  The  trader  (he  says)  explained  to  me  the  terms  of  tlie 
treaty  that  had  been  made,  and  Siud  we  would  be  obliged  to  leave  the  Illinois 
sid«  of  the  Mississippi,  and  advised  us  to  select  a  good  place  for  our  village, 
and  removi?  to  it  in  the  spring."  This  trader  was  the  adojited  brother  of  the 
principal  Fox  chief,  whom  he  had  persuaded  to  leave  his  \illage  and  build 
another  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missis8i]>pi.  Keokuk  had  consented  to  go, 
and  was  using  all  his  influence  to  induce  others  to  go  with  him. 

A  ]iarty  now  began  to  organize  itself  in  opi)Osition  to  that  of  Ktoknk. 
They  called  upon  Black-haick  for  his  opinion  about  it ;  and,  says  the  old  cbie( 
^  I  gave  it  freely — and  aAer  questioning  Quitsh-quh-me  about  tlie  sale  of  the 
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landfl^  he  assured  me  that  he  never  had  consented  to  the  sale  of  our  village.' 
I  now  promised  this  party  to  be  their  leader,  and  raised  the  standard  of 
opposiuon  to  Keokukj  with  a  flil]  determination  not  to  Icare  my  village.^ 

The  Sac  village  was  on  the  point  of  land  formed  by  Rpck  River  and  the 
Mississippi.  The  tribe  had  here  usually  about  700  acres  of  plandng  land, 
which  extended  about  two  and  a  half  miles  up  the  MississippL  According 
to  the  tradition  of  the  Indians,  a  villnge  had  stood  here  arout  150  years. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  Sac  countrv  on  the  Mississippi,  was  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Ouisconsin  to  the  Portage  des  Sioux,  almost  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Missouri,  in  length  near  700  miles. 

About  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  some  out- 
rages were  committed  upon  the  Indians  by  the  whites  in  kmd  like  the  follow- 
ing : — One  of  Black-hawk^s  men  having  found  a  hive  of  bees  in  the  woods,  in 
a  hollow  tree,  took  it  to  his  wig^^am.  Some  whites,  having  learned  the  cir- 
tsumstance,  repaire<l  to  the  Indian's  wigwam  and  demanded  the  honey  as 
theirs,  and  he  save  it  up  to  them.  They  not  only  took  the  honey,  but  made 
plunder  of  all  the  skins  he  had  got  during  his  winter's  hunt,  and  carried  them 
off  also.  The  case  of  the  Indian  was  exceeding  hard,  for  he  owed  the  skins 
to  his  trader.  Therefore  he  could  not  pay  him,  nor  could  he  get  necessaries 
for  his  flimily,  in  consequence  of  his  inability  to  meet  his  former  contract 

About  this  time  Black-hatck  met  with  gross  ill  treatment  from  some  whites 
who  met  lum  in  the  woods  a-hunting.  They  fell  upon  him,  and  beat  him  so 
severely  that  he  was  lame  for  some  time  after  it.  The  whites  pretended  he 
had  done  them  an  injury.  Such  outrages,  added  to  those  of  a  public  nature, 
had  driven  the  Indians  to  desperation,  and  finally  determined  nkuJc-hatck  to 
act  on  the  oflfensive.  But  he  was  sadly  deceived  in  his  real  strength  when 
he  came  to  trial;  for  he  had  been  assured  that  the  Chippewas,  Ottowas, 
Winnebagos  and  Pottowattomies  all  stood  ready  to  help  and  second  hioo. 
Nkapopt,  who  had  l)een  among  some  of  them,  was  either  deceived  himself^ 
or  he  intentionally  deceived  his  chief.  But  the  ProphH,  WabokieskUk,  was 
doubtless  the  greatest  deceiver.  He  sent  word  to  Black-hawk  that  he  had 
received  wampum  from  the  nations  just  mentioned,  and  he  was  sure  of  their 
cooperation.  Besides  this  strong  encouragement,  it  was  also  told  to  the 
principal  Sac  chiefs,  that  their  British  father  at  Maiden  stood -ready  to  help 
them,  in  case  of  wrong  beinff  oflfered  them  by  the  whites ;  but  this  was, 
without  doubt,  a  strata^m  of  the  Prophet^  or  ATeapapej  the  bearer  of  the 
intelligence.  The  chiefs  of  the  whites  at  Maiden  and  other  places,  had  been 
visited  by  Blade-hawk  or  bis  head  men,  and,  on  being  told  their  situation  in 
respect  to  being  obliged  to  leave  their  country,  these  friends  of  the  Indians 
honestly  told  them  that,  if  they  had  not  sold  their  country,  it  could  not  be 
taken  from  them. 

When  the  old  chief,  Bhuk-hawk,  found  that  Ktokuk  had  sold  the  Sac 
village,  with  the  rest  of  their  counti^  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  he 
■aw  and  conversed  Avith  him  about  it,  and  Keokuk  was  so  well  convinced  that 
he  had  done  what  he  had  no  ri^ht  to  do,  that  he  promised  to  go  to  the  whites, 
and  U9e  all  his  endeavors  to  gt  t  it  bark  again  by  giving  any  other  part  of  the 
country  for  it:  Black-hawk  said  he  would  give  up  even  the  lead-mines,  if 
they  could  only  be  allowed  to  enjoy  their  ola  village,  and  the  little  point  of 
land  on  which  were  the  beautiful  cornfields  which  their  wives  had  cultivated, 
for  years,  undisturbed,  and  the  adjacent  l)ur}'ing-grounds  of  their  honored  dead. 

With  strong  hopes  that  something  would  be  effected  for  them,  the  Sacs 
•et  out  upon  their  usual  winter's  hunt,  in  the  fall  of  1830,  and  meanwhile 
the  whites  came  on  and  possessed  their  beloved  village !  When  the  Indians 
returned,  they  saw  families  of  intniders  in  their  ov/n  wigwams  and  lodges, 
that  they  had  left  the  fall  previous — the  wives  and  children  of  the  poor 
Indians  wern  now  upon  the  banks  of  their  own  Mississippi,  but  without  a 
home  or  lodge  to  cover  them !  This  was  insufferable  to  Black-hmok — whero 
is  the  white  man  that  could  endure  ^uch  things?  There  are  none  that  could, 
even  the  most  servile  slave. 

The  Sacs  were  encamped  on  the  west  hank  of  the  Mississippi,  having  re- 
turned from  their  hunting-grounds  earlier  than  usual,  on  account  of  infor- 
mation of  the  state  of  things  in  their  village.    The  ice  had  not  left  the  BGs- 
64* 
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sissippi ;  but  before  it  was  time  to  plant  coin,  the  firm  resolution  of  thechidl 
was  taken,  that  their  village  they  would  again  possess.  They  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  their  resolution,  and  went  on  and  took  possession.  The  whites  were 
alarmed,  and  doubting  of  their  ability  to  drive  off  the  Indians  thtn^  said  tbey 
would  live  and  plant  together;  but  took  care  to  seize  upon  all  the  best  planting 
land.  The  Indians  were  determined  not  to  be  the  first  to  commit  any  hostile  act, 
and  submitted  to  ^at  insults ;  some  of  their  women  being  shamefully  beaten 
by  their  white  neighbors  for  the  most  trifling  offence,  to  which  their  new 
situation  had  unavoidably  subjected  them,  ana  one  young  man  wasactuidly 
beaten  to  death,  or  so  that  he  soon  after  died ;  nevertheless,  to  the  shame  of 
those  whites  be  it  told,  there  is  no  account  which  has  ever  come  to  me  that 
the  Indians  attempted  to  retaliate. 

Other  evils  were  experienced  while  the  poor  Sacs  endeavored  to  live  witb 
the  whites  in  their  own  village.  Ardent  spirits  were  brought  in,  and  used  to 
cheat  the  Indians  out  of  their  personal  property,  their  guns,  and  articJet 
with  which  they  hunted. 

In  the  fall  ot  1830,  the  Indians  had  been  told  that  they  must  not  come 
again  to  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Meantime  tlie  lands  of  the  Sac  village 
had  been  sold,  or  a  part  of  them,  and  all  the  Indians  were  ordered  to  leave 
them.  Black-hawk  and  his  band,  however,  would  not  obey,  and  some  of 
them  remained  on  the  unsold  lands,  while  the  others  were  on  tlieir  hunting 
expeditions.  And  early  in  the  spring  of  1831,  after  having  used  every  means 
for  a  reconciliation,  without  giving  up  their  village,  the  Sacs  in  a  body  re- 
crossed  the  river  to  their  old  cornfields,  and  in  a  menacing  manner  took 
possession ;  but  if  we  can  believe  Black-hawk,  he  did  not  mean  to  be  pro- 
voked into  a  war  by  any  thing  less  tlian  the  life-blood  of  some  of  his  people; 
which  he  said  the  whites  dare  not  take,  at  least  so  long  as  he  remained  on  the 
governments  land ;  for  by  an  article  of  the  treaty  which  had  caused  tbeae 
troubles,  the  Indians  were  not  obliged  to  leave  the  lands  so  long  as  they  re- 
mained unsold.  But  the  settlers  cried  out  asainst  the  encroaekmenU  of  At 
Indians  upon  them,  which  soon  became  so  loud  and  clamorous  that  Governor 
Reynolds  forthwith  taking  the  rtsponsibilUyy  declared  the  state  of  Illinoia  in- 
vaded by  hostile  Indians,  although  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  were 
upon  other  lands  than  those  owned  by  the  United  States. 

Accordingly,  on  the  28  May,  1831,  Governor  Reynolds  wrote  from  BelleviUe, 
the  capital  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  to  General  ChineSy  the  military  coimnaDder 
of  the  western  department,  that  he  had  received  undoubted  information  that 
the  section  of  the  state  near  Rock  Island  was  at  that  time  invaded  by  a  hos- 
tile band  of  the  Sac  Indians,  headed  by  Black-hawk ;  and  that  in  order  to  re- 
pel said  invasion,  and  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  state,  he  had  called  on 
700  of  the  militia  of  the  said  state,  to  be  mounted  and  ready  for  that  senricc. 
He  tlierefore,  "as  executive  of  the  state  of  Illinois,**  respectfidly  solicited  his 
cooperation.  General  Gaines  said  in  answer,  the  next  day,  that  he  had  ordered 
six  companies  of  regular  troops  to  proceed  from  JefTerson  Barracks  the 
day  following.  May  30,  for  the  Sac  village,  and  if  necessary  he  would  add 
two  companies  more  from  Prairie  du  Chien.  This  force  he  considered  suf- 
ficieiit  to  put  down  the  '*  hostile  Sacs ;"  but,  he  said,  if  the  Indian  Ibrre  bad 
been  augmented  by  other  Indians,  then  he  wo^ld  correspond  with  his  excel- 
lency by  express,  and  avail  himself  of  his  offer  of  the  700  mounted  volunteerB^ 

Governor  Reynolds  had  just  before  (26  May)  written  to  General  CUark,  tbc 
superintendent  of  Indian  affiiirs  at  St  Louis,  and  among  other  things  said,  he 
had  considered  it  necessary  to  order  out  troops  *'  to  proied  the  citizens  **  of 
the  state  "near  Rock  Island /rom  invasion  ana  depredation;"  but  finom  his 
letter  to  Gaines,  dated  only  two  days  after,  the  state  was  actually  rnnuM. 
Ilence  it  appears,  that  in  something  less  than  two  davs,  by  thinking  the  mat- 
ter over,  the  governor  had,  in  his  mind,  changed  the  /ear  of  invasion 
into  actual  uivasion.  In  tlie  same  letter  he  goes  on :  l*he  object  of  the 
government  of  the  state  is  to  protect  those  citizens  by  removing  said  Indiana, 
"  peaceably  if  they  can,  but  forcibly  if  they  must"  **  I  consider  it  my  duty  to 
inform  ^ou  of  the  above  call  on  the  militia,  and  that  in  or  about  15  days,  a  suf- 
ficient force  will  appear  before  these  Indians  to  remove  them,  dead  or  o/trf, 
-over  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.**    Whether  his  excellency  did  not 
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mean  to  stop  with  his  Indians  short  of  the  Western  Ocean,  I  cannot  say,  but 
certain!  Y  he  says  nothing  of  leaving  them  any  where  on  lands  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi ;  he,  however,  humanely  adds,  ^  But  to  save  all  this  disagree- 
able business,  perhaps  a  request  from  you  to  them,  for  them  to  remove  to  the 
west  side  of  tlie  river,  would  effect  the  object  of  procuring  peace  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state."  General  CUxrk  rephed,  two  days  after,  that  every  effort 
•n  his  part  ^  had  been  made  to  effect  tiie  removal  from  Illinois  of  oU  the  tribes 
who  had  ceded  their  lands." 

Hence  no  alternative  now  remained  but  to  proceed  on  with,  an  army  to 
drive  off  the  Indians.  Accordingly  General  Gaines  proceeded  to  the  country 
in  dispute,  and  by  his  prudent  management  succeeded  in  settling  the  diffi- 
culty, which,  as  matters  immediately  afterwards  turned  out,  seems  to  have 
amounted  ,to  but-  little ;  and  as  Greneral  Gainers  account  of  his  expedition 
agrees  very  well  with  wliat  Black-hawk  has  since  said  about  it,  we  lay  it  before 
the  reader.    It  is  contained  in  a  letter  dated  Rock  Island,  20  June,  1831. 

^  I  have  visited  tlie  Rock  River  villa^s,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  locali- 
ties, and,  us  far  as  possible,  the  disposition  of  tlie  Lidians.  They  confirm  me 
in  the  opinion  I  hud  previously  formed,  that,  whatever  may  be  tlieir  feelings 
of  hostility,  they  are  resolved  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  their  tomahawks  and 
fire-arms  except  in  self-defence.  But  few  of  their  warriors  were  to  be  seen — 
their  women  and  children,  and  their  old  men  appeared  anxious,  and  at  first 
somewhat  confused,  but  none  attempted  to  run  off  Havinff  previously  noti- 
fiied  their  chiefs  that  I  would  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  uem,  unless  they 
should  desire  to  inform  me  of  their  intention  to  movt  forthwith^  as  I  had  di- 
rected them,  I  did  not  speak  to  them,  though  within  50  yards  of  many  of 
them.  I  had  with  me  on  board  the  steam-boat  some  artillery,  and  two  com- 
panies of  infuntiT.  Their  village  is  immediatelv  on  Rock  River,  and  so  situ- 
ated that  I  coulcl  from  the  steam-boat  destroy  all  their  bark  houses  (the  only 
kind  of  houses  they  have)  in  a  few  minutes,  with  the  force  now  with  me, 
probably  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  But  I  am  resolved  to  abstain  from  firing 
a  shot  without  some  bloodshed,  or  some  manifest  attempt  to  shed  blood,  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians.  I  have  already  induced  nearly  one  third  of  them  to 
cross  the  Mississippi  to  their  own  land.  The  residue,  however,  say,  as  the 
fiiendly  chiefs  report,  that  they  nmer  will  move ;  and  what  is  very  uncommon, 
their  women  urge  their  hostile  husbands  to  fight  ratljer  than  to  move  and  thus 
to  abandon  their*  homes." 

Thus  stood  matters  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Illinois  militia;  neither 
jMTty  wishing  to  do  any  thing  to  bring  on  hostilities.  On  the  7th  June, 
JUack'hawk  met  General  Gaines  in  council,  and  plainly  told  him  he  would 
not  remove,  and  to  let  him  know  he  was  not  afraid  of  his  forces,  went  to  the 
council-house  at  the  head  of  his  band,  anned  and  painted  as  though  they  ex- 

B3cted  to  be  attacked ;  the  consequence  was,  nothing  was  effected  thus  far. 
ut  the  general  was  satisfied  that  tlie  reports  of  other  tribes  having  engaged 
to  assist  them  were  entitled  to  little  credit  Thai  the  general  well  understood 
the  affairs  of  the  Sacs  at  this  time,  no  doubt  will  be  entertained,  on  compar- 
ing his  account  with  the  statement  of  Black-hawk  in  his  life.  ^  Several  other 
tribes,"  observes  the  general,  ^such  as  the  Winnebagos,  Potto wattomies,  and 
Kikapoos,  have  been  invited  by  these  Sacs  to  assist  them ;  but  I  caimot  positively 
ascertain  that  more  than  200  have  actually  joined,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  these  will  remain  true  to  their  offendmg  allies." 

As  General  Gaines  found  he  could  not  effect  a  compliance  with  his  demands, 
he  concluded  to  wait  for  the  militia,  who,  on  the  25  June,  promptly  arrived. 
These  the  Indians  thought  it  not  proper  to  oppose,  knowing  well  that  border 
militia  would  submit  to  no  restramt  from  their  officers ;  they  therefore  fled 
across  the  Missit^sippi  to  avoid  being  massacred ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
June  26,  the  army  took  possession  of  the  Sac  village,  without  the  firing  of  a 
gun  on  either  side.  On  the  27th,  Black-hawk  caused  a  white  flag  to  be  dis- 
played to  show  his  disposition  to  have  a  parley,  which  soon  after  ensued,  and 
this  ended  in  a  treaty. 

In  his  despatch  to  the  secretary  of  war.  General  Gaines  said  he  was  of 
opinion  that  ^  these  Indians  were  as  completely  humbled,  as  if  they  liad  been 
chastised  in  battle,  and  less  disposed  to  disturb  the  fh>ntier  inhabitants;" 
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and  that  GoTernor  ReynMa  was  of  the  same  opinion.  But  in  this  they  wtn 
both  mbtaken,  dthough  when  the  treaty  was  made,  Biaek-hau^  witkont 
doubt  intended  strictly  to  observe  it ;  yet  he  could  not  foresee  what  would 
liappen.  He  had  been  promised  com  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  people,  in- 
stead of  that  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  abandon;  but  whtX  tkf 
received  was  far  from  sufficient,  and  they  began  to  feel  the  encroachoamt  m 
famine.  In  this  state  of  things,  a  party  of  Sacs,  as  the  old  chief  says, 
over  the  river  to  steed  com  from  their  oumJUlds !  and  thus  began  a  new 
of  troubles  which  ended  m  bloodshed. 

Black'hawkj  with  his  chief  men,  had  signed  the  treaty,  and  it  was  brokei 
the  same  year  by  both  parties.  It  was  dated  on  the  90  June,  1831,  five  dqfi 
after  the  "  flight,"  and  amon^  the  signers  we  recopiize,  besides  Mucata-Mu- 
Hi-EATAK  (mack-hawk),  as  his  name  was  then  written,  Pashepaho  [StMiMg- 
chief  \  Wees  HEAT  (Sturgeon-htad),  Kakekamah  (AUTfiA\  and  several  odmL 
It  was  in  the  course  of  the  same  summer,  that  the  party  from  Blaek-hatd^ 
band  killed  the  28  Menomonies,  of  which  we  have  before  given  an  account, 
and  although  the  whiter  considered  it  their  concern,  seem  not  to  have  under- 
taken to  revense  it  until  the  spring  of  1832;  and  the  probability  is,  tke? 
would  hardly  then  have  undertaken  it,  had  not  some  of  the  Sacs  intnided 
themselves  again  into  their  old  village,  by  which  a  new  cry  vras  raiaei 
ajH^inst  them.  Be  this  as  it  may.  General  Mdruon  set  out  for  the  Upper  Mb* 
sissippi,  about  the  first  of  April,  at  the  head  of  the  sixth  regiment  of  Unitad 
States  infimtry,  at  whose  approacli  Bhek-hawk  and  his  party  abandoned  their 
camp  on  the  Mississippi,  where  Fort  Madison  had  been  buik,  and  ascended 
Rock  River.  It  was  in  this  direction  he  expected  to  be  reinforced  by  the 
Pottowattomies,  Winnebagos,  and  Kikapoos,  but  who  in  the  end  declined  the 
hazardous  and  unequal  conflict. 

As  Black-hawk  moved  leisurely  up  Rock  River,  he  received  several  ex- 
presses from  Greneral  Mcirison,  ordenng  him  in  a  peremptorv  manner  to  leavt 
the  country ;  but  he  constantly  said  he  would  not,  and  said  he  was  going  to 
the  Prophets  village  to  make  com,  to  which  he  bad  been  invited,  and  tfaa 
whites  might  attack  him  if  they  dared ;  that  they  might  come  on  if  tber 
chose,  but  they  would  not  find  him  unprepared ;  yet  he  would  not  begin  win 
them. 

Meanwhile  GenenlMdnsojij  not  judging  it  expedient  to  pursue  the  JfaidiaBf 
up  Rock-River,  made  a  stand   at   Dixon^  Ferry,  and  waited    for  a 
fbrcement. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

March  of  Major  Stillman — Kilh  some  of  Black-hawx'b  men — Stillman's  difmi'^ 
Talk  foith  the  WintubagoB — Menomomeh  join  the  whitw — Settlemeni  on  indian 
Creek  destroyed — Captivity  of  two  young  women — Murders — Plum  Hirer  settlo- 
ment  broken  up — Congress  orders  out  troops — Murders  near  OaUna — Indians  aU 
off^  General  Dodge — Snider's  drfeat — Stevenson's  defeat — Attack  on  tJke  fort  at 
Buffalo  Grove — On  that  at  Apple  River — Defeat  of  Major  Dement — Murder  at 
Cincinawa  Mound — Ravages  of  the  cholera  among  the  regular  troop* — Battle  tf 
the  Ouisconsin — Action  vnth  the  steam-boat  Wamor — Battle  of  the  id  of  August, 
and  end  of  the  war. 


Before  the  arrival  of  General  Atkinson  at  Ogee's  or  Dixon's  Ferry, 
WhUeaidcs  had  proceeded  there  with  a  considerable  body  of  mounted  men, 
and  a  march  of  discovery  was  resolved  upon.  Accordingly,  about  the  13di 
of  May,  a  company  of  270  men  proceeded  on  towards  Sycamore  Creek,  under 
Major  StiUman,  Black- hawk  being  apprized  of  the  march  of  this  detach- 
ment, sent  out  three  young  warriors  witn  a  white  flag  to  meet  them,  and  in- 
vite  them  to  his  camp ;  but  the  wliites,  paying  no  regard  to  the  flag,  took  the 
bearers  of  it  prisoners.  Five  others  had  been  sent  after  the  first,  to  see  what 
ensued,  and  to  report  what  might  take  place.  Th*  so  fivo  were  discovered 
and  pursued  by  a  small  party  of  the  wliiits,  and,  1-.  ing  ovinHken,two  of 
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them  were  killed,  and  the  rest  escaped.  It  was  now  near  night,  on  the  14th 
of  May.  The  party  that  had  killed  the  two  Indians  returned  to  the  main 
body,  which,  it  seems,  was  preparing  to  encamp  for  the  night  when  this  cir- 
cumstance took  place;  all  immediately  mounted  their  horses  and  rushed 
fi>rward  in  confusion.  It  does  not  appear  that  Blaek-hawk  had  any  thoughts 
that  the  whites  would  attack  him,  for  he  had  not  but  about  40  of  his  men 
with  him  at  this  time,  the  others  bein^  out  upon  a  hunting  excursion :  but 
when  his  spies  returned,  aiid  reported  that  two  of  their  number  had  been 
barbarously  murdered,  the  war-whoop  was  sounded,  and  the  best  prepara- 
tions were  made,  that  the  time  would  allow  to  meet  tlie  invader& 

When  they  approached  Sycamore  Creek,  the  whites  proceeded  to  cross  it 
in  the  same  disorderly  manner  they  came  to  it,  although  the  country  was  very 
&vorable  for  ambushes.  The  Indians  stood  firm,  and  were  doubtless  sure  of 
a  victory,  seeing  the  enemv  pass  the  creek  man  by  man  as  they  arrived ; 
and  wheu  a  sufficient  number  had  crossed,  the  Indians  rushed  upon  them 
with  tlieir  usual  fury  of  attack.  The  whites  say  the  Indians  **  showed  them- 
selves on  every  quarter,  mounted  and  armed.  They  commenced  the  attack 
with  guns,"  and  continued  it  with  knives  and  tomahawks.  Their  situation 
became  in  a  moment  desperate,  and  Major  SHUman^  who  was  in  the  rear, 
learning  the  situation  of  the  advance  colunm,  immediately  ordered  a  retreat, 
but  none  was  effected — it  was  a  most  disorderly  and  wretched  flight !  scarce 
two  flying  together ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  smallness  of  Black-hmolCs  force 
that  any  were  so  fortunate  as  to  escape. 

Thus  BUtekrhmk  with  about  40  men  had  put  270  to  flight,  and  dispersed 
Cfaem  in  such  a  maimer,  that  it  was  reportea  at  first  by  themselves,  that  60 
or  70  had  been  killed ;  but,  as  it  provea  afterwards,  it  was  their  great  fear  of 
the  Indians,  that  had  driven  them  so  far  from  their  companions,  that  thev 
did  not  all  arrive  at  Dixon's  Ferry  for  several  days  after  the  fight,  although 
the  battle-ground  waa  onlv  90  miles  from  that  place.  Thev  generally  came 
in,  one  at  a  time,  as  they  bad  crossed  Sycamore  Creek  on  the  evening  of  the 
14th ;  and  in  the  end,  all  but  12  were  accounted  for,  and  11  of  these  were 
found  afterwards  on  the  battle-ground  and  interred.  A  letter  from  that 
eouatiy  eays,  **  The  dead  that  were  found  were  cut  and  mangled  in  a  moat 
•hocking  and  indecent  manner ;  their  hearts  cut  out,  heads  ofi^  and  every 
species  of  indignity  practised  upon  their  persons.  One  alone  escaped  this 
treatment :  he  was  found  dead,  with  his  head  nearly  cut  ofi',  embraced  by 
the  arms  of  an  Indian  who  had  been  shot  through  the  body,  but  yet  had 
etreogtli  enough  remaining  to  tomahawk  the  man  who  had  shot  him,  and 
partly  to  cut  clfhis  head,  <^ing  in  the  very  act-4iis  last  convulsive  struggle 
being  an  embrace  of  his  enemy  even  in  death."  From  Bkuk-hauk^s  own 
account,  it  appeara  he  lost  but  three  men  in  the  whole  transaction,  and  that 
these  were  killed  who  were  sent  out  to  meet  the  whites  in  their  approach  to 
Sycamore  Creek. 

Hence  it  appeara  that  the  whites  were  guilty  of  the  firat  blood  shed  in  this  war. 

The  affiiir  of  Syoimore  Creek  caused  a  mre  alarm  to  be  sounded  throu^- 
out  the  western  region.  Black-haMs  40  warriors  were  magnified  into  lS)0, 
and  only  the  next  day  afler  StiUman^s  defeat.  Governor  ReynMs  issued  a  proc- 
lamation calling  on  the  militia  to  assemble  at  Hennepin,  on  Illinois  River,  by 
the  10  of  June,  to  the  number  of  2000  men ;  which  number,  he  said,  he  ^con- 
flidered  necessary  to  subdue  those  Indians,  and  drive  them  out  of  the  state." 

Although  the  news  of  Major  StiUmati's  disaster  flew  over  the  country 
among  the  whites  with  great  rapidity,  yet  it  is  mentioned  as  a  circumstance 
well  worthy  of  remark,  that  meseengera  from  the  hostile  Sacs,  bearing  to  the 
Missouri  Indians  the  news  of  their  victory,  arrived  at  the  Des  Moines  Rapids 
Qi  houra  before  the  express  sent  by  Governor  RtynoLds  at  the  same  place. 

About  the  time  the  proclamation  of  the  15th  of  May  was  issued,  calling  for 
9000  militia,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  whites  to  secure  or  draw  on  the 
Winneba^s,  and  prevent  their  joining  the  war  party.  On  the  26  May, 
Mr.  GruAoxty  a  sub-Indian  agent,  held  a  council  at  the  head  of  the  Four  Lakes 
with  a  number  of  the  Winnebago  chiefs,  and  they  all  signified  their  desire 
of  remaining  at  oeace  with  the  white  people.  At  this  council,  the  chie( 
eaUed  the  LiiKe-Micft,  made  a  speech,  and  among  other  things  said. 
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^  Fat]ier,  what  you  have  heard  of  us  is  from  forked  tongueai,  and  what  joa 
have  heard  of  Man-eater  is  false.  Mcm-eder  is  sick;  hut  lie  has  sent  his  astor 
and  daughter  here  to  speak  for  him.  Father,  since  I  knew  you,  I  have  tX- 
^avs  heard  your  counsel,  and  did  what  you  told  me.  My  father,  the  QnA 
Spirit,  has  sent  you  both  here.  You  have  taken  me  by  the  hand,  and  yoQ 
have  held  it  fast  in  yours.  We  hope,  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
all  our  women  and  children,  that  you  will  hold  it  fast,  and  yre  will  hold  oo  to 
you  so  hard  that  you  cannot  shake  us  off.  My  father,  I  ask  nothing  but  ■ 
clear  sky  over  our  heads,  which  have  l)een  hanging  down  lately,  and  the  sky 
has  been  dark,  and  the  wind  has  been  blowing  continually,  and  trying  to  blow 
lies  in  our  ears,  but  we  turn  our  ears  from  it ;  but  when  we  look  towards  you, 
the  weather  is  clear,  and  the  wind  does  not  blow.  My  father,  our  yoimg 
men  do  not  travel  much,  for  they  are  afraid  of  the  Sacs,  and  afraid  they  wifi 
be  taken  for  Sacs  by  the  troo))s.  My  father,  we  wish  you  to  ^give  ub  a  paper 
like  the  one  General  Mcitt^n  gave  us,  that  we  may  show  it  to  the  whites 
whom  we  meet,  that  thev  may  know  we  are  friends  and  for  peace.** 

As  soon  as  the  troubles  beean,  there  were  many  of  the  Menomonies  and 
Sioux,  who,  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the  Sacs,  came  and  offered  themaelves 
to  the  whiles,  to  fight  for  them,  but  their  services  were  refused ;  now  they 
had  had  a  fight,  and  being  beaten,  they  were  glad  to  call  upon  the  Indians 
for  assistance,  and  it  was  granted.  Yet  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  it  was 
from  any  love  they  bore  towards  the  whites  that  they  were  glad  to  fight  for 
them,  but  from  their  natural  inclination  to  war,  and  to  seek  revenge  for  in- 
juries they  had  received  from  the  Sacs  during  their  former  troubles.  Con- 
sequently several  hundreds  of  them  were  soon  upon  the  march  in  variovs 
directions  to  surprise  those  belonging  to  the  war  party,  and  others  attached 
themselves  to  the  army. 

Blood  had  now  been  shed,  and  no  one  had  any  right  to  expect  but  that  the 
Indians  would  retaliate  upon  any  whites,  according  to  their  manner,  whether 
m  arms  or  the  cradle.  There  was  a  small  settlement  upon  Indian  Creek, 
near  its  confluence  with  Fox  River,  about  25  miles  from  the  town  of  HennepiD, 
the  rendezvous  of  the  arm  v.  On  the  20th  *  of  May,  this  settlement  was 
fSdlen  upon  by  a  small  band  of  warriors,  led  by  a  Pottowattomie,  whe^  afWr 
killing  15  persons,  took  considerable  plunder,  and  proceeded  to  BUuk-katdCt 
camp. 

The  Indians  gave  as  a  reason  for  their  attack  upon  this  place,  that  not  long 
before,  a  man  who  lived  there  by  the  name  of  £rafl,  had  severely  beaten  the 
Pottowattomie  who  led  the  party  that  committed  the  murder.  Yet  the  ftmily 
of  this  man,  if  not  the  man  himself,  had  been  told  by  a  friendW  Indian,  that 
aparty  would  come  and  murder  them,  and  advised  them  to  fly  Iw  their  lifes. 
Tney  immediately  did  so,  but  as  vengeance  had  decreed,  they  appear  to  ba?e 
returned  again  vei^  soon,  as  they  were  there  found  and  murdered,  as  before 
stated.  Two  daughters  of  Mr.  tiaU  were  led  away  captive,  one  about  K),  and 
the  other  about  18  years  of  age  ;  two  brothers  of  these  young  women,  who 
were  at  work  in  the  field  when  the  massacre  began,  made  tmir  escape  and 
arrived  safe  at  Dixon^s  Terry,  Black-hawk  said  the  young  women  would 
have  been  killed  by  the  Pottowattomies  when  they  were  taken,  but  were 
spared  at  the  intercession  of  two  of  his  men,  who  were  with  them.  The 
following  account  was  written  immediately  aAer  they  were  delivered  from 
captivity,  by  a  person  at  Dixon's  Ferry,  where  they  were  delivered,  and  it 
probably  correct 

**  Of  the  Misses  HaUs^  whose  case  seems  to  interest  every  body,  (and  who 
are  now  at  Galena,)  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  hear  the  following,  as  the 
best  information  that  could  be  collected  from  the  Indians  who  succeeded  in 
procuring  their  liberation.  After  the  bloodv  scene  of  despatching  such  of  the 
family  as  were  about  the  house,  (to  which  they  could  not  avoid  being  eve-wit- 
nesses,) those  young  women  were  each  placed  on  a  horse,  which  was  *ied  bv 
a  man — other  men  walked  alongside,  to  guard  and  keep  them  from  ftDing  od^ 


"  The  editor  of  the  American  Annual  Reguter  is  under  a  great  mistake  in  placing  thii 
affair  a  month  eariier.  It  changes  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs }  makiim^  the  Indians  the  fint 
murderers,  which  is  not  fact. 
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iu  difficult  passes. — At  night  a  lodge  was  set  apart,  and  blankets  spread  foi 
them,  and  elderly  squaws  made  to  sleep  on  each  side,  by  whom  they  were 
taken  care  of.  Such  food  as  the  Indians  had,  was  offered  to  them ;  but  thev 
cried  and  wept,  and  were  too  unwell  to  eat  or  be  comforted.  All  of  which 
the  young  women  say  is  true,  and  that  the  Indian  men  offered  no  insult  to 
them.  1  hey  also  confirm  what  is  stated  of  Black-hatok^s  camp,  as  seen  in 
going  through  a  narrow  ))assage,  where  their  horses  mired  in  the  mud : — 
more  of  the  camp,  it  is  supposed,  they  were  not  allowed  to  see.  It  seems 
there  was  more  difficulty  in  procuring  the  liberty  of  one  than  the  other :  a 
young  warrior  claimed  her  as  his  prize,  and  was  very  unwilling  to  give  her 
up ;  but  nf\er  using  all  the  arguments  they  were  cafmblo  of,  the  Winnebagos 
say  they  had  to  use  threats,  which,  together  with  an  addition  of  ten  horses  to 
the  offer,  obtained  his  consent.  The  young  warrior  cut  from  Miss  HalPs  head 
a  lock  of  her  hair;  which,  by  the  by,  has  no  affinity  to  a  similar  act  amonff 
wliites,  but  is  to  be  kept  as  a  trophy  of  his  warlike  exploits.  The  price  paid 
,  by  the  Winnebagos  is  stated  to  l)e  forty  horses,  wampum  and  trinkets, — in 
all  to  the  amount  of  2000  dollars." 

Black-hawk  was  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  Four  Lakes,  at  the  head 
^sources  of  Rock  River,  about  r>0  miles  from  Fort  Winnebago,  and  General 
Jkkinson  was  in  pursuit  of  him ;  but  before  he  reached  his  place  of  retreat,  he 
had  retraced  his  steps,  and  was  next  discovered  on  the  Ouisconsin. 

About  this  time;,  a  travelling  preacher  of  the  denomination  called  Dunkards 
was  killed  on  the  road  to  Chicago.  His  head  was  severed  from  his  body,  and 
carried  off  as  a  trophy.  He  wnd  noted  ibr  his  odd  appearance ;  his  beard 
being  represented  as  near  a  yard  in  length.  He  had  been  informed  that  sus- 
picious Indians  were  in  the  neighborhood,  and  a  family,  at  whose  house  he 
stopped,  retreated  towards  the  settlements  on  receiving  the  information ;  but 
Che  Dunkard  preacher  thought  proper  to  abide  in  the  deserted  house  over 
night,  and  was  killed. 

On  the  22  May,  a  party  of  spies  having  been  sent  out  by  General  Man- 
son,  with  despatches  for  F^ort  Armstrong,  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and 
four  of  them  were  killed.  St.  Frain,  an  Indian  agent,  was  among  the  num- 
ber. They  were  all  scalped,  and  their  scalps  were  carried  to  BladL-hmol^s 
camp.  iSlf.  Vrain  had  been  odious  to  the  Sacs  from  the  part  he  took  concern- 
ing their  removal. 

About  this  time,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Smith  was  murdered  near  the  Blue 
Mounds  on  the  Galena  frontier,  rqpd  Mr.  WinUrs,  a  mail  contractor  at  Galena, 
was  killed  near  Dixon's  Ferry.  The  body  of  another  man  was  found  near  the 
same  place,  but  it  was  so  disligured  that  it  was  not  known. 

On  the  6th  June,  a  small  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  Plum  River,  SO  miles 
from  Galena,  was  attacked,  and  the  people  retreated  to  a  block-house,  which 
they  liad  wisely  taken  the  ])recaution  to  erect  This  the  Indians  tried  to  take 
for  about  an  hour,  but  could  not  effect  their  oMect,  and  drew  off  The  inhab- 
itants then  went  down  the  river  in  a  boat  to  Galena.  Whether  any  persons 
were  killed,  I  do  not  find. 

By  the  l)eginninff  of  June,  there  were  so  many  troops  spread  over  the  Indian 
country,  that  Black-hawk^s  party  found  but  few  opportunities  to  murder  the 
frontier  inhabitants.  And  although  there  were  about  9000  men  in  arms  to 
combat  500  Indians,  yet  congress  ordered  (XX)  mounted  rangers  to  be  raised 
"for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers." 

On  tlie  14th  of  June,  five  persons  were  killed  not  far  below  Hamilton's  Fort, 
near  Galena,  and  on  the  16tn  one  man  was  killed  within  a  mile  of  the  same 
place.  General  Dod^e  being  in  the  neighborhood,  marched  with  30  of  his 
mounted  men  immediately  in  pursuit.  When  about  three  miles  on  his  way,  he 
discovered  12  Indians,  whom  he  took  to  be  the  party  who  had  committed  the 
murders,  and  he  pursued  them  with  great  spirit  Immediately  afler  crossing 
East  Pichetoneka  Creek,  the  Indians  buried  themselves  in  a  thick  swamp. 
The  whites  dismounted,  and  ailcr  securing  their  horses,  and  placing  a  small 
guard  to  watch  for  any  that  mis^t  attempt  to  escape,  rushed  in  afler  the 
retreating  Indians.  They  presenUy  came  up  with  them,  and  began  an  indis- 
criminate slaughter.    No  resistance  was  made,  and  every  Indian  was  killed 
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or  murdered  in  a  few  mioutea    Not  saticified  ^th  this,  they  tore  off  tbe 
■c«]pe  of  every  one,  and  bore  tbem  off  in  triumph. 

On  the  same  day,  Captain  Sntfder  met  with  and  defeated  a  small  Indaa 
force  near  Kellog^s  Grove.  Four  of  the  Indians  were  said  to  have  been  kittedi 
and  one  of  the  whites  was  mortally  wounded.  In  their  return  march,  tbej 
were  attacked  by  an  ambush  and  defeated,  having  three  of  their  men  IdlM 
and  mortally  wounded.    The  whites  now  escaped  by  flight. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  as  Captain  Stevenson  with  a  small  force  was  scoutiiig 
near  where  Greneml  Dodge  cut  off  the  12  Indians,  he  waa  met  by  a  force  uodv 
BladC'hawkj  and  a  fierce  contest  ensued.  The  whites  fought  well,  but  tbej 
were  defeated.  At  one  time,  Captain  ^evetiaon  was  left  almost  alone  by  hs 
part)',  and  was  severely  wounded ;  but  they  rallied  A^in*  and  eflfeeted  a 
retreat,  with  the  loss  of  three  only  of  their  number.  The  fight  was  ckMS 
and  desperate  for  a  short  time,  in  which  bayonets,  knives  and  tomahawks 
were  chiefly  used. 

An  attempt  was  made  on  the  24  of  June,  bv  a  considerable  body  of  wtr- 
riors,  to  surprise  the  fort  at  Buffalo  Grove,  on  Kock  River,  only  about  12  miloi 
to  the  northward  of  Dixon's  Ferry.  It  was  guarded  by  150  militia,  who  ««ie 
prepared  to  meet  them,  and  a  considerably  sharp  contest  ensued.  Sixteen 
of  the  Indians  were  killed  before  they  retreated.  But  few  of  the  whiles 
were  wounded.  The  garrison  was  in  great  fear  of  being  cut  ofl^  having  ex- 
pended all  their  ammunition  before  a  reinforcement  arrived,  which  had  beco 
sent  for  while  the  attack  was  going  on. 

About  this  time,  as  Black-hawk  was  approaching  a  small  fort  on  Appfe 
River,  about  12  miles  firom  Galena,  he  fell  in  with  four  men  who  had  been 
sent  express  to  this  place.  They  did  not  discover  the  Indians  until  &nA 
upon,  when  they  fled  for  the  fort,  and  the  Indians  pursued  tbem ;  one  of  the 
men,  a  Mr.  WelA,  was  wounded  before  reaching  the  fort,  and  another  Bfian 
was  killed  in  the  fort,  who  had  raised  his  head  above  the  pickets  to  make 
discovery.  The  Indians  contented  themselves  by  taking  away  a  consideiihle 
quantity  of  flour,  and  a  number  of  cattle  and  horses.  They  would  doobtle» 
have  burnt  the  fort  and  buildings,  and  killed  all  the  people,  but  finom  fear 
that  the  light  of  them  would  be  seen  by  some  large  body  of  white  soldien^ 
who  might  pursue  and  overtake  them. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  a  pretty  severe  ^ht  took  place  between  a  company  of 
spies  under  Major  Dement  and  a  band  of  Indians,  not  far  from  Kellogg 
Grove.  He  had  arrived  there  only  the  evening  before,  and  being  infonmd 
that  an  Indian  trail  was  discovered  in  the  neighborhood,  set  off  iaimediately 
with  90  mounted  men  to  attack  them.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  before  the 
Indians  appeared,  and  confidently  attacked  him.  Tne  Indian  yell  so  iright- 
ened  the  horses  that  they  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  soon  began  a 
retreat.  The  Indians  pursued  them  a  considerable  distance,  and  lost  nine  of 
their  number,  two  of  whom  were  chiefs.  Five  of  the  whites  were  killed, 
and  they  lost  about  30  of  their  horses. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  three  men  were  attacked  in  a  field  at  the  Cincinaway 
Mound,  about  10  miles  from  Galena,  and  two  of  them  were  killed.  Major 
Stevenson  marched  immediately^  in  pursuit  of  the  murderers.  On  arriving  at 
the  Mound  he  found  the  bodies  of  the  two  men,  John  Tlkompson  and  Jhswi 
BoxlWf  botli  shockingly  mut'dated.  The  l>eart  of  the  former  was  taken  out, 
and  both  were  scalped.  Having  left  a  few  men  to  bury  the  dead.  Major 
Stevenson  followed  the  trail  of  the  party  to  the  Mississippi,  where  he  found 
they  had  stolen  a  canoe  and  effected  their  escape  across  the  river. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  prompt  action  of  congress  for  the  relief  of 
the  frontiera  ^  General  Scott  was  ordered  frofn  the  sea-board  with  nine  com- 
panies of  artillery,  and  their  cannon  were  to  be  drawn  from  the  coast;  nine  com- 
panies of  infantry  were  ordered  from  the  lakes,  and  two  companies  from 
Baton  Rouge,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Such  was  the  promptness  with 
which  these  orders  were  executed,  that  five  out  of  the  six  companies  of 
artillery  ordered  from  Fort  Monroe  in  the  Chesapeake  arrived  in  18  days  at 
Chicago,  1800  miles  distant  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Unfonunalely 
this  detachment  was  attacked  by  the  cholera  on  the  route,  and  the  whok 
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were  rendered  unfit  to  take  the  field  before  they  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action." 
Accordingly  General  ScoU  informed  General  AUdnaon  that  he  could  not 
cooperate  with  him  without  endangering  tlie  troops  already  in  the  field,  and 
therefore  directed  him  to  act  without  reference  to  his  forces. 

The  scenes  of  horror  occasioned  by  this  most  singular  disease  will  doubt- 
less be  told  of  in  after-times  witli  an  effect  which  luis  not  been  surpassed  in 
that  of  the  histories  of  tiie  plagues  in  ancient  days;  Several  of  the  com- 
panies before  mentioned  were  entirely  broken  up.  Of  a  corps  of  308  men 
under  Colonel  T\tnfrfr$,  but  nine  were  left  alive.  Air.  John  NorvtU^  at  Detroit, 
wrote  on  the  12th  July,  to  the  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Enquirer,  concern- 
ing its  ravages  in  that  region,  as  follows : — 

**■  I  regret  to  add,  that  tne  intelligence  from  the  regular  troops  is  disastrous. 
Of  the  three  companies  of  artillery  under  Colonel  Tungg3j  and  two  or  three 
more  companies  of  infantry  with  them,  few  remain.  These  troops,  you  will 
recollect,  landed  from  the  steam-boat  Henry  Clay  below  Fort  GratioL  A  great 
number  of  them  have  been  swept  off  by  the  disease.  Nearly  all  the  others 
have  deserted.  Of  the  deserters,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  some  have 
died  in  the  woods,  and  their  bodies  been  devoured  by  the  wolves.  I  use  the 
language  of  a  gallant  young  officer.  Others  have  taken  their  flight  to  the 
world  of  spirits,  without  a  companion  to  close  their  eyes,  or  console  the  last 
moments  of  their  existence.  Their  stra^ffiing  survivors  are  occasionally  seen 
marching,  some  of  them  know  not  whitner,  with  their  knapsacks  on  their 
backs,  shunned  Inr  the  terrified  inhabitants  as  the  source  of  a  mortal  pesti- 
lence. Colonel  Tufiggs  himself^  and  Surgeon  Everett^  are  very  low.  They 
were  still  living  at  the  latest  accounts  (torn  Fort  Gratiot,  and  sanguine  hopes 
were  entertained  of  tlieir  recovery.  No  other  officers  have  yet  been  assailed, 
except  Lieutenant  Clay. 

^You  will  remember  that  the  troops  under  Colonel  Cummingif  several  of 
whom  died  here,  embarked  on  board  the  steam-boat  William  Penn,  on  Sunday 
last,  for  Chicago.  The  sickness  amons  them  increased  as  thev  proceeded  to 
Fort  Gratiot,  and  became  so  great  by  me  time  they  arrived  there,  that  they 
were  disembarked,  and  have  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  and  en- 
camped at  Springwelis,  about  three  miles  below  town.  Seventeen  or  eight- 
een of  them  have  died,  and  some  still  remain  sick,  probably  never  to  recover. 
One  half  of  the  command  of  General  &»tt,  orderea  to  Chicago  by  the  lakes, 
will  never  reach  him ;  a  large  portion  of  them  dying ;  a  still  larger  number 
deserting  from  an  overwhelming  dread  of  the  disease,  and  the  residue  obliged 
to  march  back  again.'* 

In  pursuing  the  thread  of  events  in  our  narrative,  we  left  General  MUmon 
in  pursuit  of  Black-haiok,  whose  camp  was  said  to  be  at  the  Four  Lakes. 
General  Atkinson  had  got  this  information  from  a  Pottowattomic  Indian,  named 
Wapanseth,  whom,  with  several  others,  he  had  employed  for  the  purpose. 
He  said  the  old  chief's  camp  was  **  inaccessible  on  all  sides,  except  through  a 
narrow  pass,  which  was  muddy,  being  otherwise  surrounded  by  water  or 
swamps.  It  was  a  little  at)ove  the  junction  of  a  small  creek,  called  White- 
water, with  the  principal  streaip  of  Rock  River,  and  between  the  two." 
But,  as  we  have  already  noted,  when  the  army  arrived  at  the  Four  Lake% 
BUuk'hawk  had  gone ;  and  so  well  did  he  manage  his  retreat  that  the  whites 
were  deceived  as  to  the  direction  he  had  taken. 

^  Gen.  Atkinson,  expecting,  when  he  marched,  to  meet  the  enemy  in  a 
short  time,  had  taken  with  him  but  a  small  quantity  of  ])rovisioiis,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  obliged  to  halt  and  divide  his  forces  at  Lake  Cosh- 
ko-nong  (one  of  the  four)  above  named.  He  himself  with  the  regulars,  some 
650  strong,  remained  at  the  lake ;  the  militia,  consisting  of  three  brigade^ 
under  Generals  Po»ey^  Dodge  and  Henry,  about  2000  men,  were  ordered  to 
march  to  Fort  Winnebago,  on  the  Ouisconsin,  where  stores  were  hourly  ex- 
pected. It  was  the  intention  of  the  commander-in-chief  to  consolidate  his 
forces,  and  renew  the  pursuit  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  sufficient  stores." 

Instead  of  crossing  the  country  to  escape  beyond  the  Mississippi,  as  was 
expected,  Bkuk-hmei  descended  the  Ouisconsin  to  escape  in  that  dnrection ; 
by  which  means  General  Dodge  came  upon  his  trail  and  conrmienced  a  vigor- 
ous pursuit    The  old  chief  Imd  received  encouragement  that  in  the  countir 
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to  which  he  had  retreated,  he  should  not  only  receive  additional  forces  bj 
which  he  could  withstand  all  the  Americans  could  bring  against  him,  bitt 
flflso  provisions  in  abundance.  He  found  too  late  that  he  had  been  deceived 
in  botii  particulars ;  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  MdnaofC$  armv,  without  pn>- 
visions,  nor  had  he  time  to  procure  any  upon  the  way.  Dodge  was  inuns- 
diately  upon  his  trail,  but  did  not  overtake  him  until  near  a  hiudred  miW 
pursuit 

On  the  21  of  July,  General  Dodge,  with  about  900  men  besides  Indians 
came  up  with  Bkuk-hawk  on  tlie  Ouisconsin,  40  miles  firom  Fort  Winnebago^ 
over  against  the  old  Sac  village,  and  it  was  only  by  tlie  superior  management 
of  the  old  warrior  chief,  that  himself  or  any  of  his  people  escaped  capture.  A 
great  number  of  Indians  belonged  to  Dodgers  army,  who  contributed  much 
to  the  successful  result  of  the  affair.  The  whites  came  upon  the  Indians  as 
they  were  about  to  cross  the  river,  and  the  time  being  evening,  may  account 
for  their  not  being  all  cut  off;  for  immediately  after  the  attack  began,  it  was 
so  dark  that  tlie  whites  could  not  continue  it  without  disadvantage  to  them- 
selves. A  letter  dated  at  Fort  Howard,  25  July,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  aflair : — 

*^  Last  evening  we  received  the  intelligence  of  a  battle  having  been  fought  be- 
tween Gen.  Dodgt  and  his  dirision,  and  the  Saca  and  Foxes,  in  which  the  former 
were  victorious.    The  particulars,  as  stated  in  CapL  PUmptorCs  letter  to  Cape 
Clarky  are  these :  ParmuU,  with  a  few  Wiimebagos,  left  the  Portage  a  few 
days  since,  to  proceea  to  Gen.  Dodgers  army,  and  ^ide  them  to  the  Sae 
camp.    On  Saturday  morning  last,  xlst  inst.,  Gen.  Dodge  sent  his  adjutant 
to  report  to  Gren.  Mkinaon  of  his  movements.    He  had  not  proceeded  fer 
before  he  came  upon  the  Sacs'  and  Foxes'  trail,  directing  their  cqursc  to  tbe 
Ouisconsin  river.    He  immediately  returned  and  reported  the  circumstanee 
to  Gen.  Dodge,  who  pursued  and  overtook  them  about  sundowD  of  the  same 
day,  (^urday)  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ouisconsin,  and  about  40  miles  6ma 
Fort  Winnebago,  when  the  fight  ensued;  the  Indians  at  the  same  time  fe- 
treating.    The  night  beinff  very  dark,  they  found  it  impoasiUe  to  puraue 
them.    They  had  found,  vnien  ParqueU  left  them,  which  was  early  the  next 
morning,  16  Indians  killed,  and  but  one  white  man  killed,  and  four  wounded. 
ParmuU  thinks  not  less  than  40  Indians  fell  in  the  engagemenL" 

We  have  the  official  account  of  the  battle  by  General  Dodgt ;  but  as  k 
contains  no  additional  facts,  and  is  less  minute  than  this,  it  was  not  thought 
worth  while  to  insert  it. 

The  truly  deplorable  condition  of  the  Indians  at  this  time  cannot  well  be 
conceived  of.  In  their  pursuit  of  them  before  the  iMittle,  the  whites  found 
numbers  dead  in  the  way — emaciated,  and  starved  to  death !  When  overtaken 
by  Gren.  Dodge,  they  were  not  estimated  to  be  but  about  300  men,  besides 
women  and  children,  and  although  the  affair  of  the  21st  is  called  a  battle,  it 
does  not  seem  that  it  can  scarcely  deserve  that  name,  for  if  there  had  heeo 
any  thing  more  than  a  show  of  resistance,  more  of  the  whites  would  have 
been  killed. 

The  Indians  report  that  they  were  attacked  about  a  mile  from  the  river: 
the  approach  of  the  anny  was  discovered,  and  Black-hawk,  with  only  50  or 
60  men,  met  them,  to  ^ve  the  remainder  time  to  cross  to  an  island.  Aecrpope, 
who  had  been  ordered  to  march  in  the  rear  with  about  20  warriors,  to  give 
notice  when  the  whites  were  discovered,  had  been  passed  by  them  by  an  un- 
expected route,  and  BUuk-hawk  heard  no  more  from  him  until  at\er  tlie  war. 
He  found  there  was  no  chance  of  success  by  continuing  it,  deserted  Im 
braves,  went  to  the  Winnebago  village,  and  soon  after  became  a  prisoner  fo 
the  whites.  Meanwhile  General  jSkinson  had  marched  from  Coshconong, 
and  following  in  the  trail  of  Dodge,  had  arrived  within  two  days'  march  ^ 
the  place  where  the  fiffht  had  been  with  the  Indians,  and  was  immediately 
reaay  to  cobj>erate  with  nim.  After  receiving  the  news  of  the  battle,  he  marched 
to  the  Blue  Mounds  on  the  Ouisconsin,  opposite  to  where  the  fight  had  been. 

The  Indians  were  siu^rised  that  they  were  not  pursued ;  but  for  want  of 
boats  or  canoes,  or  the  means  of  constructing  rafls,  they  could  not  even  cross 
to  the  island  to  which  the  Indians  had  escaped  for  two  days  afier,  and  in  tbe 
mean  time  they  escaped.    That  they  were  not  pressed  harder  on  the  night  of 
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the  battle,  General  Dodge  urged  in  excuse,  that  his  men  were  worn  down  with 
fatigue,  having  marched  40  miles  that  day. 

Among  the  prisoners  taken  by  General  Dodgt^s  party,  was  the  wife  of  the 
warrior  called  the  Bio-lake.  She  was  a  sister  of  Keokuk^  and  her  husband 
had  been  killed  in  the  fight.  Although  the  whites  were  satisfied  before,  they 
were  now  informed  by  this  squaw  of  Black-hawk^s  final  resolution  ;  which 
was,  for  such  of  his  men  as  had  good  horses  to  proceed  with  him  and  strike 
the  Mississippi  above  Prairie  du  Chien,  while  the  remainder  should  proceed 
by  the  OuLsconsin  ;  and  a  place  of  rendezvous  was  appointed  for  all  to  meet 
on  the  west  side  of  the  great  river.  This  squaw  also  stated  that  before  the 
battle  on  the  Ouisconsin,  in  which  she  was  taken,  200  of  Black-hawk^s  men 
had  been  killed.      4 

General  Dodge  having  recommended  a  cannon  to  \ie  ulaced  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  at  a  suitable  place  below  the  battle-ground,  to  cut  off  such  as 
should  attempt  an  escape  in  that  direction,  marched  with  his  army  on  the 
23d,  and  johied  General  Atkinson  at  tlie  Blue  Mounds,  and  every  thing  was 
immediately  put  in  readiness  to  pursue  the  main  body  of  tlie  Indians  under 
Black-hawk, 

As  was  intended,  many  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  whites  as  they  descended 
the  Ouisconsin.  Some  of  the  boats  conveying  these  poor  wretches  were 
overset,  and  many  of  those  in  them  were  drowned ;  the  greater  number,  how- 
ever, fell  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  in  their  passage.  Many  of  tlie 
children  were  found  to  be  in  such  a  famished  state  that  they  could  not  be 
revived. 

Several  untoward  circumstances  now  transpired  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  main  body  under  Black-hatok,  The  first  was  his  falling  in  with  a  steam- 
boat on  the  1st  of  August,  just  as  they  were  preparing  to  cross  the  Mississippi,  by 
which  means  that  day  was  lost  Ajid  upon  the  next  day,  the  whole  army  of 
whites  under  General  JUkinson  came  upon  them,  which  completed  their 
destruction.  As  in  the  affiur  of  the  21  of  July  on  the  Ouisconsin,  Black-hauk 
did  not  wish  to  fight,  but  to  escape ;  and  when  the  steam-boat  fell  in  with 
him  he  used  every  means  to  give  the  captain  of  her  to  understand  tliat  he 
desired  to  surrender.  He  displayed  two  white  flags,  and  about  150  of  his 
men  approached  the  river  without  arn»,  and  made  sifns  of  submission ;  but 
whether,  as  was  said  by  the  whites,  the  interpreter  on  board  was  so  frightened 
that  he  could  not  convey  the  meaning  of  those  on  shore  to  the  captain  of  the 
boat,  or  whether,  as  it  would  seem,  the  whites  were  determined  to  kiU  Indians, 
we  will  not  take  upon  us  to  decide,  but  lay  before  the  reader  the  account  of 
the  affair  by  Captain  /.  Throcmorton,  of  the  boat,  which  is  as  follows : — 

*<  Prairie  du  Chien,  3  Aug.  1832.     I  arrived  at  this  place  on  Monday  last, 

S30  July,]  and  was  despatched,  witli  the  Warrior  alone,  to  Wapashaw's  villafo, 
.20  miles  above,  to  inform  them  of  the  approach  of  the  Sacs,  and  to  order 
down  all  the  friendly  Indians  to  this  place.  On  our  way  down,  we  met  one 
of  the  Sioux  band,  who  informed  us  that  the  Indians  (our  enemies)  were  on 
Bad-axe  River,  to  the  number  of  400.  We  stopped  and  cut  some  wood,  and 
prepared  for  action.  About  4  o'clock  on  Wediiesday  afternoon,  [1  Aug.] 
we  foimd  the  gentlemen  [Indians]  where  he  stated  he  had  left  them.  As  we 
neared  them,  tney  raised  a  white  flag,  and  endeavored  to  decoy  us ;  but  we 
were  a  little  too  old  for  them ;  for  instead  of  landing,  we  ordered  them  to  send 
a  boat  on  board,  which  they  declined.  After  about  15  muiutes'  delay,  giving 
them  time  to  remove  a  few  of  their  women  and  children,  we  let  slip  a  six- 
pounder  loaded  witli  canister,  followed  by  a  severe  fire  of  musketry;  and  if 
ever  you  saw  straight  blankets,  you  would  have  seen  them  there.  I  fought 
them  at  anchor  most  of  the  time,  and  we  were  all  very  much  exposed.  I  have 
a  ball  which  came  in  close  by  where  I  was  standing,  and  passed  through  the 
bulk-head  of  the  wheel-room.  We  fought  them  for  about  an  hour  or  more, 
tiDtil  our  wood  besan  to  fail,  and  night  coming  on,  we  left,  and  went  on  to  the 
Prairie.  This  little  fiffht  cost  them  23  killed  and,  of  course,  a  great  many 
wounded.  We  never  lost  a  man,  and  had  but  one  man  wounded,  (snot  through 
the  leg^  The  next  morning,  before  we  could  ^et  back  again,  on  account  of  a 
heavy  fog,  they  had  the  whole  rof>'General  Atkinson^s]  anny  upon  th^m.  We 
ibund  them  at  it,  walked  in,  and  took  a  hand  ourselvesi.    The  first  shot  from 
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the  Warrior  laid  out  three.  I  can  hardly  tell  you  any  thinf[  about  it,  for  I  am 
in  ereat  haste,  as  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  tne  field  agam.  The  army  k»t 
eight  or  nine  killed,  and  seventeen  wounded,  whom  we  brought  down.  One 
died  on  deck  last  night  We  brought  down  96  prisoners,  women  and  childreiL 
I  tell  you  what,  Sam,  there  is  no  fun  in  fighting  Indians,  particularly  at  this 
■eason,  when  the  mas  is  so  very  bright  Every  man,  and  even  my  cabin-boy, 
£>ught  well.  We  nad  16  regulars,  5  riflemen,  and  20  of  ourselves.  Mr.  How, 
of  rlatte,  Mr.  James  G.  Somard,  and  one  of  the  RMUs,  were  with  lis,  and 
fought  well.** 

Lieutenant  Kingshwru,  an  officer  in  command  of  the  United  States'  troops  on 
board  the  Warrior  at  the  time  of  the  fight,  reported  that,  about  40  miles  above 
Prairie  du  Chien,  a  great  number  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  were^een,  who  hoisted 
a  white  flag,  but  would  not  send  a  canoe  on  board,  although  they  were  told 
that,  in  case  they  did  not,  they  should  be  fired  upon,  which  waa  imme- 
diately done.  They  seemed  much  alarmed  when  the  six-pounder  was  dis- 
charged upon  them,  and  all  immediately  covered  themselves  with  trees  and 
whatever  oflered.    Five  or  six  were  supposed  to  have  been  killed. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  August  2,  the  whole  combitaed  army, 
amounting  to  1600  men,  came  up  with  the  Indians ;  and  the  following  are 
the  particular  details  of  that  whole  transaction,  as  published  at  Galena,  ibur 
days  after  it  happened,  namely,  Auffust  6. 

**  The  whole  army  under  Generiu  Mdnacn,  embracing  the  brigtfdea  com- 
manded ^  Generals  Henry,  Posey,  and  •Alexander,  and  sauadron  under  com- 
mand of  General  Dod^e,  all  crossed  over  to  the  north  side  of  the  Ouisconsio 
at  Helena,  on  the  2S3i  and  29th  ult  They  took  up  a  line  of  march  in  a 
northerly  direction,  in  order  to  intersect  the  Indian  traiL  At  the  distance  of 
about  S^e  miles,  the  great  trail  was  discovered,  leading  in  a  direction  N.  of  W. 
towards  the  Mississippi,  and  supposed  to  be  about  four  days  old.  General  wft- 
kuuon,  seeing  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  knew  well  that  it  vixmld  reauire  ail 
^li^ence  and  expedition  to  overtake  them  before  thev  would  cross  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  hence  commenced  from  that  time  a  forced  march ;  leaving  aQ 
baggaj^e  wagons,  and  every  thing  else  which  was  calculated  to  retard  the 
pursuit 

**  The  country  through  which  the  enemy's  trail  led  our  army  between  the 
Ouisconsin  Bluffi  and  the  Kickapoo  River  was  one  continued  series  of  moun- 
tains. No  sooner  had  they  reached  the  sunmiit  of  one  high  and  almost  per- 
pendicular hill,  than  they  had  to  descend  on  the  other  side  equally  steep  to 
the  base  of  another.  Nothinsr  but  a  deep  ravine,  with  muddy  banks,  separated 
these  mountains.  The  woods,  both  upnon  the  top  of  the  highest  mountains, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  hollows,  was  of  the  heaviest  growth.  The 
under-bushes  were  chiefly  thorn  and  prickly  ash.  This  is  a  short  description 
of  the  route,  and  shows  the  difficulties  of  the  pursuit  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  our  army  gained  on  the  enemy  daily,  as  appeared  from  the  enemy's  en- 
campments. The  tedious  march  thus  continued  was  met  by  our  brave  troops 
without  a  murmur;  and  as  the  Indian  signs  appeared  more  recent,  the  officers 
and  men  appeared  more  anxious  to  push  on.  On  the  fourth  night  of  our 
march  from  Helena,  and  at  an  encampment  of  the  enemy,  was  discovered  an 
old  Sac  Indian,  by  our  spies,  who  informed  them  that  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy  had,  on  that  day,  gone  to  the  Mississippi,  and  intended  to  cross  on  the 
next  morning,  Aug.  2tL  The  horses  being  neariy  broken  down,  and  the  men 
nearly  exliausted  from  fatigue.  General  Jttkinson  ordered  a  halt  for  a  few 
hours,  (it  bein^  after  8  o'clock,)  with  a  determination  to  start  at  2  o'clock  for 
the  Mississippi,  about  ten  miles  distant  At  the  precise  hour  the  bugles  sound- 
ed, and  in  a  short  time  all  were  ready  to  march. 

**  General  Dodge's  squadron  was  honored  with  being  placed  in  fit>nt ;  the 
infimtry  followed  next ;  General  Henrifs  brigade  next ;  General  JSaoandiB^s  next ; 
and  General  Posejfs  formed  the  rear-guara.  General  Dodfn  called  fbr,  and 
as  soon  received,  20  volunteer  spies  to  go  ahead  of  the  whole  army. 

^  In  this  order  the  march  conunenced.  They  had  not,  however,  gone  more 
than  ^ye  miles,  before  one  of  our  spies  came  back,  annoimcing  their  baviiif 
come  in  sight  of  the  enemy's  picket-guard.  He  went  back,  and  the  intelC 
fence  was  quickly  conveyed  to  General  Manson^  then  to  all  the  cofmiMiadeai 
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of  the  brigades ;  and  the  celerity  of  the  march  was  instantly  increased.  In  a 
few  minutes  more,  the  firing  commenced  at  about  500  yards  ahead  of  the  front 
of  the  army,  between  our  spies  and  the  Indian  picket  guard.  The  Indians 
were  driven  by  our  spies  fVom  hill  to  hill,  and  kept  up  a  tolerably  brisk  firing 
from  every  situation  commanding  the  ground  over  which  our  spies  had  to 
inarch ;  but  being  chared  upon  and  routed  fix>m  their  hiding-places,  they 
sought  safety  by  retreating  to  the  main  body  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
joining  in  one  general  efiort  to  defend  themselves  there  or  die  on  the  ground. 

^  Lest  some  might  escape  by  retreating  up  or  down  the  river,  General  ^it' 
khuon  very  judiciously  ordered  General  JIUxandar  and  General  Poaty  to  form 
the  right  wing  of  the  army,  and  march  down  to  the  river  above  the  Indian 
encampment  on  the  bank,  and  then  move  down.  General  Henry  fonhed  the 
left  wing,  and  marched  in  the  main  trail  of  the  enemy.  The  \f.  S.  infantry, 
and  General  Dodgers  squadron  of  the  mining  troops,  marched  in  the  centre. 
With  tliis  order  our  whole  force  descended  the  almost  perpendicular  blufif^ 
and  rame  into  a  low  valley,  heavily  timbered  with  a  large  growth  of  under- 
brush, weeds  and  grass.— Ploughs,  deep  ravines,  old  logs,  &c.  were  so  plenti- 
fiil  as  to  afford  every  facility  for  the  enemy  to  make  a  strong  defence.  Gen- 
eral Henry  first  came  upon  and  commenced  a  heavy  fire,  which  was  returned 
by  the  enemy.  The  enemy,  being  routed  from  their  first  hiding-places,  sought 
others.  Greneral  Dodg^$  squadron  and  the  U.  S.  troops  soon  came  into  action, 
and,  witli  General  Ihnnfs  men,  rushed  into  the  strong  defiles  of  the  enemy, 
and  killed  all  in  their  way,  except  a  few  who  succeeded  in  swimming  a  slougrh 
of  the  Mississippi,  150  yards  wide.  During  this  time  the  brigades  of  Grenerals 
Mexander  and  Pasty  were  marching  down  the  river,  when  they  fell  in  with 
another  part  of  the  enemy's  army,  and  killed  and  routed  all  that  opposed 
diem. 

**  The  battle  lasted  upwards  of  three  hours.  About  50  of  the  enemy's  women 
and  children  were  taken  prisoners,  aAd  many,  by  accident  in  the  battle,  were 
killed.  When  the  Indians  were  driven  to  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  some 
hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children,  plunged  into  the  river,  and  hoped  by 
diving,  &c.  to  escape  the  bullets  of  our  guns ;  very  few,  however,  escaped  our 
•ham-shooters. 

**  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  never  can  be  exactly  ascertained,  but, 
according  to  the  best  computation,  they  must  have  lost  in  killed  upwards  of 
150.    Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  37. 

<*  Some  had  crossed  the  river  before  our  arrival ;  and  we  learn  by  a  prisoner, 
that  Bkick'hawk,  while  the  battle  waxed  warm,  had  stolen  o^  and  gone  up 
the  river  on  this  side.  If  he  did,  he  took  nothing  with  him ;  for  his  valuables, 
many  of  them,  together  with  certificates  of  good  character,  and  of  his  hav- 
ing rou^ht  bravely  against  the  United  States  durinff  the  last  war,  &c.,  signed 
fay  British  officers,  were  found  on  the  battle-ground. 

**  It  is  the  general  impression  in  the  army  and  at  this  place,  that  the  Sacs 
would  be  glad  to  conclude  a  peace  on  almost  any  terms  we  might  propose. 
On  the  morning  of  the  4th  inst  a  party  of  Sioux  came  to  our  camp,  and  beg- 
ged premission  to  go  on  the  back  trail  and  have  a  fight  with  them.  On  the 
same  day,  our  whole  army  started  to  go  down  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  (about  40 
miles,)  and  wait  further  orders. 

**  General  Mdnson,  accompanied  by  Generals  Docb^  and  Posey,  with  tho 
U.  S.  infantry,  arrived  at  the  Prairie  on  the  evening  of^the  4th,  on  board  the 
S.  B.  Warrior,  and  will  remain  until  the  mounted  volunteers  arrive.  The 
Winnebagos,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  are  daily  bringing  in  Sac  prisoners  and 
scalps. 

**  On  the  same  day,  a  party  of  15  men  from  Cassville,  under  command  of 
Captain  Price,  were  reconnoitring  the  country  between  that  place  and  the 
Ouisconsin,  and  fell  upon  a  fresh  Sac  trail  making  towards  the  MississippL 
They  rushed  with  full  speed  of  horses,  and  soon  came  upon,  lulled  and  took 
prisoners  to  the  number  of  12. 

^  General  ScoU  and  stafiT  left  here  this  morning  for  Prairie  du  Chien,  in 
the  steam-boat  Warrior,  to  join  General  .Minson. 

This  was  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  war  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  although 
Bladt-hmck  himself  hi^  made  his  escape.    General  Alkinstm  immediataiT 
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directed  Keokuk  to  send  out  some  of  his  Indians  to  demaDd  a  surrender  of  iD 
the  warriors  that  had  escaped,  and  if  possible  to  capture  Blaek-hauky  ftod 
bring  him  hi  eitlier  alive  or  dead. 

Respecting  his  last  battle,  Black-hawk  has  said,  that  when  the  whites  came 
upon  his  people,  they  tried  to  give  themselves  up,  and  made  no  show  of  re- 
sistance until  tlie  soldiers  began  to  slaughter  them,  and  then  his  braves  deter- 
mined to  fight  until  they  were  all  killed.  With  a  small  party  he  went  to  the 
Winnebago  village  at  Prairie  la  Cross.  Here  he  told  the  chief  he  desired  to 
give  himself  up  to  the  whites,  and  let  them  kill  him,  if  they  wished  to  do  ml 
The  squaws  at  this  place  made  liim  a  dress  of  white  deerskins,  preparatoi; 
to  his  departure  for  Prairie  du  Chien,  to  which  it  appears  he  went  vofuntarilj 
with  tliose  that  had  been  sent  out  afier  him. 

The  Sioux,  of  whom  we  have  made  mention,  that  had  permission  to  go  out 
after  the  flying  Sacs  on  the  Sd  of  August,  were  about  100  in  number.  Tkej 
soon  after  met  with  the  flving  band  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  azui 
indiscriminately  miirderea  about  120  of  tlie  poor  half-starved  creatures  who 
had  escaped  fi*om  the  whites  through  so  many  perils. 

A  most  distressing  incident  is  i*elated  as  having  taken  place  in  the  battle  of 
the  2  August,  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  lay  before  the  reader,  that  ex- 
amples of  tlie  horrors  of  war  may  not  be  wanting.  **  When  our  troops  charged 
the  enemy  in  their  defiles  near  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  men,  w^omen,  and 
children,  were  seen  mixed  togetlier,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  difficuk 
to  kill  one,  and  save  the  other.  A  ^ouog  squaw  of  about  19  stood  in  the 
grass  at  a  short  distance  from  our  hue,  holding  her  little  girl  in  her  arms, 
about  four  years  old.  While  thus  standing,  apparently  unconcerned,  a  ball 
struck  the  right  arm  of  the  child  above  the  elbow,  and,  shatteiing  the  bone, 
passed  into  the  breast  of  its  poor  mother,  who  instantly  fell   dead  to  the 

ground.  She  fell  upon  the  child,  and  confined  it  to  the  ground  also.  During 
ie  whole  battle,  tliis  babe  was  heard  to  groan  and  call  for  relief  but  none 
had  time  to  afford  it  When,  however,  the  Indians  had  retreated  from  tliat 
spot,  and  the  battle  had  nearly  subsided,  Lieutenant  Andersony  of  the 
United  States'  army,  went  to  the  place  and  took  from  under  the  de^  mother 
her  wounded  daughter,  and  brought  it  to  a  place  selected  for  surgical  aid.  It 
was  soon  ascertained  that  its  arm  must  come  off;  and  the  o{)eration  was  per- 
formed upon  the  little  sufferer  without  drawing  from  it  a  tear  or  a  shnek." 
At  the  last  accounts  it  was  doing  well.  When  we  are  told  that  this  Indian 
child  was  sucking  a  piece  of  dry  biscuit  during  the  whole  time  of  the  ampu- 
tation, it  almost  causes  a  disbelief  of  the  whole  story ;  but  such  are  the 
facts  ffiven. 

Although  no  further  depredations  could  be  feared  from  the  Sacs,  yet  on  the 
9  August,  six  Indians  approached  a  block-house  on  Cedar  Creek,  which  runs 
into  Henderson's  River,  about  10  miles  north  of  Warren  court-house,  and  shot, 
tomahawked  and  scalped  a  young  man  named  ffUliam  Martin,  T^ey 
left  behind  them  a  pair  of  leggins  and  a  loaded  gun,  and  fled,  ai<  was  sup- 
posed, over  the  Mississippi.  A  company  of  15  rangers  went  in  inmnediate 
pursuit,  but  could  not  come  up  with  them.  It  was  soon  after  discovered  that 
this  murder  was  committed  by  some  of  Keokuk^s  band,  and  he  gave  up  his 
nephew  as  tlie  pei-petrator  of  it. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Particulars  in  the  lives  of  the  chief  men — Neapope — His  acrount  of  kimsdf — Swren- 
der  of  Black-hawk — Speeches  on  the  occasion — His  speech  on  the  same — Particu' 
tars  in  his  early  history — ^NfVABOKi£5HiEK,Me  Prophet — Treaty  of  StptembeTf  1832 — 
— ^^ccouni  of  Black-hawk's  companions — Arrival  of  tJte  Ind-am  at  IVaskuigtoit-^ 
Black-hawk's  intermew  with  the  President. 

Neapope  was  second  in  command  to  BUuk-hawk,  and  in  all  the  expeditioiif 
against  the  whites ;  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  fight  with  the  Sioux,  and  at 
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his  examination  afterwards  by  General  Scott^  about  the  murders  which  had 
been  committed  on  the  whites,  he  gave  this  accoimt  of  himself: — 

^  I  always  belonged  lo  Eladc-haiSCs  band.  Last  suimuer  I  went  to  Maiden ; 
when  1  came  back,  I  found  that  by  the  treaty  with  General  Gaines,  the  Sacs 
had  moved  across  the  Mississippi.  I  remained  during  the  winter  with  the 
Prophet,  on  Rock  River,  35  miles  al)ove  the  mouth.  During  the  winter,  the 
Prophet  sent  me  across  the  Mississippi,  to  Black-hawk,  with  a  message,  to  tell 
him  and  his  band  to  cross  back  to  his  village  and  make  com ;  that  if  the 
Americans  came  and  told  them  to  move  again,  they  would  shake  hands  with 
them.  If  the  Americans  had  come  and  told  us  to  move,  we  should  have 
shaken  hands,  and  immediately  have  moved  peaceably.  We  encamped  on 
Syracuse  Creek.  We  met  some  Potto wattomics,  aud  I  made  a  feast  for  them. 
At  that  time  I  heard  there  were  some  Americans  [under  Major  SiiUman] 
near  us.  I  prepared  a  white  flag  to  go  and  see  them,  and  sent  two  or  three 
young  men  on  a  hill  to  see  what  they  were  doing.  Before  the  feast  was 
finished,  I  heard  my  young  men  were  killed.  This  was  at  sunset  Some  of  my 
young  men  ran  out ;  two  killed,  and  the  Americans  were  seen  rushing  on  to 
our  camp.  My  young  men  fired  a  few  guns,  and  the  Americans  ran  o£^  and 
my  young  men  chased  them  about  six  miles.'' 

Jveapope  further  said,  that  the  Pottowattomies  of  the  village  immediately 
left  them,  and  that  no  Kikapoos  joined  them,  but  tliose  who  were  originally 
with  Black-hawk ;  but  the  Winnebagos  did,  and  brouffht  in  scalps  frequent- 
ly; that,  at  last,  when  they  found  the  Sacs  would  be  beaten,  they  turned 
against  them.  It  was  also  given  in  by  some  of  those  examined  at  this  time, 
that  Black-hawk  said,  when  the  steam-boat  Warrior  approached  them,  that  he 
pitied  the  women  and  children,  and  began  to  make  preparations  to  surrender 
to  the  whites,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  out  a  white  flag  to  meet  the  boat, 
which  immediately  fired  upon  them.  Then  said  he,  ^  I  fired  iooP  The  truth 
of  tliis  will  not  be  questioned,  inasmuch  as  the  facts  agree  with  the  captain 
of  the  Warrior's  own  account.  Hence  the  inference  is  clear,  that  much  blood 
might  have  been  dkved,  but  for  the  precipitancy  of  those  who  only  sought  a 
fight  with  the  Indians. 

Parties  of  the  friendly  tribes  were  so  continually  on  the  alert,  that  it  seemed 
very  probable  the  principal  chiefs  would  soon  fall  into  their  hands.  These 
expectations  were  soon  realized ;  for  at  11  o'clock,  27  August,  Black-hawk  and 
his  Prophet  were  delivered  to  General  Strtd  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  They  were 
brought  by  two  Winnebagoes,  Dtcorit  and  Chadar,  and,  when  delivered,  were 
dressed  in  a  full  dress  of  white-tanned  deerskins.  Soon  afler  they  were 
seated  in  the  presence  of  the  officer,  Decorie,  called  the  One-eyed,  rose  and 
spoke  thus  to  him : — 

"My  father,  I  now  stand  before  you.  When  we  parted,  I  told  you  I  would 
return  soon ;  but  I  could  not  come  any  sooner.  We  have  had  to  go  a  great 
distance,  [to  the  Dalle,  on  the  Ouisconsin,  above  the  Portage.]  You  see  we 
have  done  what  you  sent  us  to  do.  These  [pointing  to  the  prisoners]  are  the 
two  you  told  us  to  get  We  hate  done  what  you  told  us  to  do.  We  always 
do  what  you  tell  us,  because  we  know  it  is  for  our  good.  Father,  you  told  us 
to  get  these  men,  and  it  would  be  the  cause  of  much  good  to  the  Winneba- 
goes. We  have  brought  them,  but  it  has  been  veir  hard  for  us  to  do  aq. 
That  one,  Mucaiamishkakaekq,  [meaning  Black-hau^]  was  a  great  wav  o& 
You  told  us  to  bring  them  to  you  alive :  we  have  done  so.  If  you  had  told 
us  to  bring  their  hetuls  alone,  we  would  have  done  so,  and  it  would  have  been 
less  difficult  than  what  we  have  done. — Father,  we  deliver  these  men  into 
your  hands.  We  would  not  deliver  them  even  to  our  brother,  the  chief  of  the 
warriors,  but  to  you ;  because  we  know  you,  and  we  believe  you  are  our 
friend.  We  want  you  to  keep  them  safe;  if  they  are  to  be  hurt,  we  do 
not  wish  to  see  it  Wait  until  wc  are  gone  before  it  is  done. — Father,  many 
little  birds  have  been  flying  about  our  ears  of  late,  and  we  thought  they  whim- 
pered to  us  that  there  was  evil  intende4l  for  us ;  but  now  we  hope  these  evil 
birds  will  let  our  ears  alone. — ^We  know  you  are  our  friend,  because  you  take 
our  part,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  do  what  you  tell  us  to  do.  You  say  you 
love  your  red  children :  we  think  we  love  you  as  much  if  not  more  than  you 
love  us.    We  have  confidence  in  you,  and  you  may  rely  on  ua    We  nave 
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been  promised  a  great  deal  if  we  would  take  these  men, — that  it  wouU  io 
much  good  to  our  people.  We  now  hope  to  see  what  will  be  done  for  us.— 
We  have  come  in  haste ;  we  are  tired  and  hunffiy.  We  now  put  these  men 
into  your  hands.    We  have  done  all  that  you  told  us  to  do." 

General  iSJrce/  said,  in  answer: — 

^  My  children,  you  have  done  well.  I  told  you  to  brinf  these  men  to  me, 
and  you  have  done  so.  I  am  pleased  at  what  you  have  done.  It  is  for  jour 
good,  and  for  this  reason  I  am  pleased.  I  assured  the  great  chief  of  the 
warriors,  [Creneral  .Minsony]  that  if  these  men  were  in  your  country,  yoa 
would  find  them,  and  bring  them  to  me,  and  now  I  can  say  much  for  your 
good.  I  will  go  down  to  Rock  Island  with  the  prisoners,  and  I  wish  you  wiio 
nave  brought  these  men,  especially,  to  go  with  me,  with  such  other  chieiii  and 
warriors  as  yoii  may  select.  My  children,  the  great  chief  of  the  warrkxi, 
when  he  \e(i  this  place,  directed  me  to  deliver  these,  and  all  other  prisoDen^ 
to  the  chief  of  the  warriors  at  this  place.  Colonel  TcsytoTy  who  is  here  by  nie. 
— Some  of  the  Winnebagoes  south  of  the  Ouisconsin  have  befriended  the 
Saukies,  [Sacs,]  and  some  of  the  Indians  of  my  agency  have  also  given  them 
aid.  This  displeaseth  the  great  chief  of  the  warriors  and  your  great  father 
the  president,  and  was  calculated  to  do  much  harm. — Your  great  father,  the 
president  at  Washington,  has  sent  a  great  war-chief  from  the  rar  east,  General 
Scott,  with  a  fresh  army  of  soldiers.  He  is  now  at  Rock  Island.  Your  great 
fkther,  the  president,  has  sent  him  and  the  governor  and  chief  of  Illinois  to 
hold  a  council  with  the  Indians.  He  has  sent  a  speech  to  you,  and  wishes 
the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Winneba^s  to  go  to  Rock  Island  to  the 
council  on  the  tenth  of  next  month.  I  wish  you  to  be  ready  in  three  dayi^ 
when  I  will  go  with  you. — ^I  am  well  pleased  that  you  have  taken  the  Biaek' 
hawk,  the  Prophet,  and  others  prisoners.  This  will  enable  me  to  say  much 
for  you  to  the  great  chief  of  the  warriors,  and  to  the  president,  your  crest 
father.  My  children,  I  shall  now  deliver  the  two  men,  Btack-hmdc  and  the 
Prophet,  to  the  chief  of  the  warriors  here ;  he  will  take  care  of  them  till  we 
start  to  Rock  Island.** 

Colonel  Taylor^  having  taken  the  prisoners  into  his  custody,  addressed  the 
chiefs  as  follows : — 

**The  great  chief  of  the  warriors  told  me  to  take  the  prisoners  when  yoa 
shall  bring  them,  and  send  them  to  Rock  Island  to  him.  I  will  take  them 
and  keep  them  safe,  but  I  will  use  them  well,  and  send  them  with  yoa  ind 
General  Street,  when  you  go  down  to  the  council,  which  will  be  in  a  few  day& 
Your  friend,  General  Street,  advises  you  to  get  ready  and  eo  down  soon,  aind 
so  do  L  I  tell  you  again  I  will  take  the  prisoners ;  I  will  keep  them  safe,  but 
I  will  do  them  no  harm.  I  will  deliver  them  to  the  great  chief  of  the  war- 
riors, and  he  will  do  with  them  and  use  them  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 
ordered  by  your  great  father,  the  president" 

Chadar,  the  other  Winnebago,  next  spoke,  and  said,  **My  fiither,  I  am 
young,  and  do  not  know  how  to  make  speeches.  This  is  the  second  time 
I  ever  spoke  to  you  before  people. — I  am  no  chief;  I  am  no  orator;  hot 
I  have  been  allowed  to  speak  to  yon.  If  I  should  not  speak  as  well  as  others, 
still  you  must  listen  to  me.  Father,  when  you  made  the  speech  to  the  chiefs 
fVaugh  kon  Decorie  Carramani,  the  One-eyed  DecorU,  and  others,  'tofher  day, 
I  was  there.  I  heard  you.  I  thought  what  you  said  to  them,  you  also  sanl 
to  me.  You  said,  if  these  two  [pointing  to  Black-hawk  and  the  Prophet]  were 
taken  by  us  and  brought  to  you,  there  would  never  more  a  black  cloua  hang 
over  your  Winnebagoes.  Your  words  entered  into  my  ear,  into  my  brauis, 
and  into  my  heart  I  left  here  that  same  night,  and  you  know  you  have  ml 
seen  me  since  until  now.  I  have  been  a  great  way ;  I  had  much  trouble ; 
but  when  I  remembered  what  you  said,  I  knew  what  you  said  was  right 
This  made  me  continue  and  do  what  you  told  me  to  do.  Near  the  Dalle,  on 
the  Ouisconsin,  I  took  Black-hawk.  No  one  did  it  but  me.  I  say  this  in  the 
ears  of  all  present,  and  they  know  it — and  I  now  appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
our  grandfather,  and  the  earth,  our  grandmother,  for  the  truth  of  what  I  say. 
Father,  I  am  no  chief,  but  what  I  have  done  is  for  the  benefit  of  my  nation, 
and  I  hope  to  see  the  gpod  that  has  been  promised  to  us.  That  one  IFck6o- 
ki^^hkk,  [the  PropheLil  ^  ^Y  relation — if  be  is  to  be  hurt,  I  do  not  wish  to 
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it  Father,  eeklitfrB  some^mes  «tick  the  ends  ef  tfieir  h^uib  'ttto  Jbe  ^bteki 
of  ImHaii  prisoners  when  they  are  going  tlboui  in  the  hands  of  the  guard. 
I  hope  this  will  not  he  done  to  these  men.*** 

Tne  following  is  said  to  he  the  speech  which  BHadt'hmwk  inade  ^«4iAi  4i6 
rarrandered  Mnself  to  the  agent  at  Pairie  du  >Oblen : — 

^  You  have  taken  me  prisoner  with  all  my  wandors.  I  am  much  ^eved, 
for  I  expected,  if  I  did  Jiot  defeat  you,  to  hold  out  much  longer,  and  give  you 
more  trouble  before  I  surrendered.  I  tried  hard  to  brinj?  you  into  ambush, 
but  your  last  general  understands  Indian  fightiug.  The  nrst  one  was  not  so 
wise.  When  I  saw  that  I  'oould  not  beat  you  by  Indian  fiffhtiog,  idetermineA 
to  rush  on  you,  and  fight  you  face  to  face.  I  fought  hard.  But  your  guns  wera 
well  aimed.  The  bullets  flew  like  birds  in  the  air,  and  whizzed  by  our  ears 
like  the  wind  through  the  trees  in  the  winter.  My  wanriors  fell  around  me ; 
it  ibegan  to  look  dismaL  I  saw  my  evil  day  at  hand.  The  sun  rose  dim  on 
us  in  the  morning,  and  at  night  it  sunk  in  a  dark  cloud,  and  looked  UkeA 
ImU  of  fire.  That  was  the  last  sun  that  shone  on  Blaok-hawk.  His 'heart  is 
^ead,  and  no  longer  beate  c|uick  in  bis  bosom.— tie  is  now  a  prisoner  to  the 
white  men^  they  will  do  with  him  as  they  wirti.  But  be  cam  stand  todnre, 
«nd  is  not  afraid  of  death.    He  is  no  caward.    Blaek^hmak  is  an  Indian. 

''He  has  done  nothing  for  which  an  Indianougbt'to  be  ashamed.  He  ham 
fought  for  his  countrymen,  the  squaws  and  papooses,  against  white  men,  who 
came,  year  af^  year,  to  cheat  them  and  take  away  their  lands.  You  know 
the  cause  of  our  making  war.  It  is  known  to  all  white  men.  They  oofbt 
to  be  Ashamed  of  it  The  white  men  despise  the  Indians,  and  drive  them 
from  their  hcnoes.  But  the  Indians  arc  not  deceitful  The  white  men  speak 
bad  of  the  Indian,  and  look  at  him  spitefully.  But  the  Indian  does  not  mB 
lies;  Indians  do  not  steal. 

^  An  Indian,  wlio  is  as  bad  as  the  white  men,  could  not  Hve  in  our  notion ;  he 
would  be  put  to  death,  and  eat  un  by  the  wolves.  The  white  men  are  bad 
^ohoohnasters ;  theyearry  false  looks,  and  deal  in  -fidse  actions;  theyemile 
in  the  face  of  the  po€>r  Indian  to  cheat  him ;  they  4hake  them  by  the  hand  to 
gain  their  eoniidenoe,  to  make  them  drunk,  to  deceive  them,  and  'ruin  our 
wives.  We  told  them  to  let  us  alone,  and  keep  away  from  us;  :but  <they fol- 
lowed on,  and  beset  oiu*  paths,  and  they  coiled  themselves  among  ns,  Hns  the 
snake.  They  poisoned  us  by  their  touch.  We  were  not  safe,  we  lived  on 
danger.  We  were  becoming  like  them,  hypocrites  and  liars,  adultsrers,  lazy 
drones,  all  talkers,  and  no  workers. 

**  We  looked  up  to  the  Great  Sfiirit  We  wentto  our  great  father.  We  were 
encouraged.  His  great  council  gave  us  fair  words  and  big  promises ;  but  we 
got  no  satis&otiea.  Things  were  growing  worse.  There  were  no  deer  in 
Sie  forest  The  opossum  and  beaver  were  fled ;  the  eprtngs  were  diying  lop, 
and  our  squaws  and  (wpooses  without  viotaals  to  keep  them  from  starving ; 
we  called  a  great  council,  and  built  a  large  frre.  The  spirit  of  our  flthers 
areee  and  epoke  to  us  to  avenge  our  wrongs  -or  die.  We  all  spoke  before  ike 
council  fire.  It  was  warm  and  pleasant  We  set  up  the  war-whoop,  and  due 
up  the  tomahawk ;  our  knives  were  ready,  and  the  heart  of  Bkuik-kawk  sweilea 
high  in  bis  bosom,  when  he  led  his  ^warriors  to  battle.  He  is  satisfied.  He 
will  go  to  the  world  of  spirits  contented.  He  has  done  his  duty.  His  •father 
will  meet  him  -there,  and  commend  him. 

**  Bkuk^hawk  is  a  true  Indian,  and  disdains  to  cry  like  a  woman,  fie  leeb 
for  his  wife,  his  children  and  friends.  But  he  does  not  care  for  InraBelf.  He 
oares  for  his  mnkm  and  the  Indians.  They  will  suffer.  He  laments  their  fete. 
The  white  men  do  not  scalp  the  hea4 ;  but  they  do  worse— -they  poisen  the 
lieart;  it  is  not  pure  with  them. — ^His  countrymen  wiHnot  be  scalped,  but  tthey 
will,  in  a  few  years,  become  like  the  white  men,  so  that  you  oanH  trust 'them, 
end  theie  must  be,  as  in  ^e  white  settlements,  nearly  as  many  Motm^MAmea^ 
to  take  ^;are  of  them  and  keep  them  in  order. 

"  Farewell,  my  nation !  Black-hawk  tried  to  save  you,  and  avenge  your 
wrongs.  He  drank  the  blood  of  some  of  the  whites.  He  has  been  taiuen  pris- 
oner, and  his  plans  are  stopped.  He  can  do«no  more.  He  is  near  his  -eBd. 
His  sun  is  setting,  and  he  will  rise  no  uKnre.    Farewell  to  Bkuk4iawk^ 
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It  18  somewhat  singular  that  the  old  chief  should  e?er  have  been  taken  alifi^ 
and  he  probably  never  would  have  been  by  the  whites.  When  it  was  reputp 
ed  currently  that  he  had  sacrificed  himself  in  the  stand  that  he  made  upoa 
the  Hanks  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  end  of  July,  as  has  been  related,  ^taia^i 
fiimous  lines  were  the  first  to  discover  themselves  to  our  mind,  upon  toe  §r^ 
event 

"  Unto  the  mighty  stream  him  to  betj^ke, 
Where  be  an  end  of  battJo  and  of  life  did  make." 

Fairt  Qoksv. 


But  we  were  soon  glad  to  learn  that  the  report,  like  the  lines  of  Spenmr^ 
only  poetry. 

1\  can  be  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty,  wak 
the  ofiTenders  were  ordered  again  to  be  sought  after. 

On  the  7  September,  the  Indian  prisoners  and  their  guards  went  on  boaid 
the  steam-boat  Winnebago,  and  were  conveyed  down  the  river  to  ieSbn/m 
Barracks,  ten  miles  below  Sl  Louis.  There  were,  besides  Biack-hauk  and 
the  provhei,  eleven  chiefs  or  head  men  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  together  wilk 
about  nfly  less  distinguished  warriors.  These  were  landed  just  above  the  loww 
rapids,  on  their  pledge  of  remaining  peaceable.  Two  days  before,  a  boat 
had  conveyed  to  the  barracks  six  or  seven  warriors,  among  whom  was  AW- 
pope.    On  their  arrival  at  the  barracks,  all  of  them  were  put  in  irons. 

Blackrhawk  is  not  so  old  a  man  as  was  generally  supposed.  Some,  win 
knew  him  well,  said  be  was  not  above  48,  although  the  toils  of  wars  had  made 
him  appear  like  one  of  70.*  He  vras  by  birth  a  Pottowattomie,  but  broogfal 
up  by  the  Sacs.  His  height  is  about  six  feet  As  to  his  physiognomy,  it  is  m- 
necessary  for  us  to  add  concerning  it  here,  as  that  may  be  better  had  fifom  as 
inspection  of  the  enffraving  of  him,  as  our  likeness  is  said,  by  many  wbofaafe 
seen  him,  to  be  excellent 

Like  other  Indian  names,  his  is  spelt  in  as  many  ways  as  times  osed  by 
different  writers.  At  a  treaty  which  he  made  with  the  United  States  id  1829^  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  it  is  written  Hcy-rmhUhoasii'tharp,  In  a  description  of  him 
about  the  time  he  was  taken,  we  "find  him  spelt  3lfitf-ccrfg-mtafc-ti-tflclt ;  and 
several  others  might  be  added. 

The  Prophetj  or  Wahokiuhitk,  (White-cloud,)  is  about  40  years  old,  and  nearly 
six  feet  high,  stout  and  athletic.  He  was  by  one  side  a  Winnebago,  and  the 
other  a  Stu;  or  Saukie,  and  is  thus  described : — ^He  "^  has  a  lai^,  broad  free, 
short,  blimt  nose,  large,  full  eyes,  broad  mouth,  thick  lips,  with  a  fiill  suit  of 
hair.  He  wore  a  white  cloth  head-dress,  which  rose  several  inches  above  the 
top  of  his  head ;  the  whole  man  exhibiting  a  deliberate  savagencss ;  not  that 
he  would  8eem\o  delight  in  honorable  war,  or  fiffht,  but  manung  him  as  the 
priest  of  assassination  or  secret  mincer.  He  had  in  one  hand  a  white  flag, 
while  the  other  hung  carelessly  by  his  side.  They  were  both  clothed  in  Toy 
white  dressed  deerskins,  frin^^ed  at  the  seams  with  short  cuttings  of  the  same.' 
This  description,  though  wntten  Ions  before  any  painting  was  made  of  him, 
will  be  (bund,  we  think,  to  correspond  very  well  with  the  engraving  of  him 
which  we  have  given. 

It  is  said  by  many,  and  is  evident  fi^m  Blaeh-hawl^s  account,  that  ffaMki' 
kiek  was  the  prime  mover  of  this  war,  and  had  powwowed  up  a  belief  amoog 
his  people,  that  he  was  able  to  conjiure  such  kind  of  events  as  he  desired; 
and  that  he  had  made  Bladt-hauk  believe  the  whites  were  but  few,  and  couM 
not  fight,  and  therefor^  might  easily  be  driven  from  the  disputed  land&  ft 
seems,  however,  rather  incredible  that  Black-hawk  should  have  believed  that 
the  Americans  toertftw  and  could  not  Jight,  when  it  is  known  that  be  was 
opposed  to  them  in  the*  last  war,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  convinced 
of  the  fidsity  of  such  a  report  long  before  this  war. 

In  September,  a  treaty  was  made  by  the  United  States  with  the  Winneba- 

*  la  the  account  of  his  life,  published  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Patterson,  in  1834,  Black-hawk  savs  he 
was  born  io  1767,  on  Rock  River  \  and  hence,  in  1332,  he  was  in  his  65th  year.  His  fotber't 
name  was  Ptesa.  His  rn^i-gmaMBXttefs  name  was  NA-ifA-MA-KKKf  or  Thmmitr,  wis 
was  bora  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal/'  where  the  Great  Spirit  first  placed  tbe  Sac  aalioa." 
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goos,  and  another  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  The  former  ceded  all  their  lands 
south  of  the  Ouisconsin,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  amounting  to  4,600,000 
acres  of  valuable  lands.  The  treaty  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  was  on  the  21 
of  that  month,  and  6,000,000  acres  were  acouired  at  that  time,  "  of  a  quality 
not  inferior  to  any  between  the  same  parallels  of  latitude."  It  abounds  in 
lead  ore,  and  the  Indians  say  in  others. 

Tor  these  tracts  the  United  States  agreed  to  make  the  following  considera- 
tions : — ^  To  pay  an  annuity  of  20,000  dollare  for  30  years ;  to  support  a  black* 
smith  and  gunsmith  m  addition  to  those  then  employed ;  tOk  pay  the  debts  of 
the  tribes ;  to  supply  provisions ;  and,  as  a  reward  for  the  ndelity  of  Ktokvk 
and  the  friendly  band,  to  allow  a  reservation  to  be  made  for  them  of  400 
miles  square  *  on  the  loway  River,  to  include  KtokuVs  principal  village." 

By  tlie  same  treaty.  Black-hawk,  his  two  sons,  the  jPwphd^  Naopopt^  and 
five  others,  principal  warriors  of  the  hostile  bands,  were  to  remam  in  the 
hands  of  the  whites,  as  hostages,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States.    The  other  prisoners  were  given  up  to  the  friendly  .Indians. 

A  gentleman  who  visited  the  captive  Indians  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mis- 
souri, speaks  thus  concerning  them : — **  We  were  immediatelv  struck  with 
admiration  at  the  gigantic  and  symmetrical  figures  of  most  of'^the  warriors, 
who  seemed,  a^they  reclined  in  native  ease  and  gracefulness,  with  their  half- 
naked  bodies  exposed  to  view,  rather  like  statues  from  some  master-hand, 
than  like  beings  of  a  race  whom  we  had  heard  characterized  as  degenerate 
and  debased.    We  extended  our  hands,  which  they  rose  to  grasp,  and  to  our 

auestion, '  How  d'ye  do  ? '  they  responded  in  the  same  words,  accompanyinff 
lem  with  a  hearty  shake."  ^  Thev  were  clad  in  leggins  and  moccasins  of 
buckskin,  and  wore  blankets,  whicn  were  thrown  around  them  in.  the  manner 
of  the  Roman  toga,  so  as  to  leave  their  right  arms  bare."  '*  The  youngest 
among  them  were  painted  on  their  necks,  with  a  bright  vermilion  color,  and 
had  their  faces  transversely  streaked  with  alternate  red  and  black  stripes. 
From  their  bodies,  and  from  their  faces  and  eyebrows,  they  pluck  out  the 
hair  with  the  most  assiduous  care.  They  also  shave,  or  pull  it  out  from  their 
heads,  with  the  exception  of  a  tufl  of  about  three  fingers'  width,  extending 
fi*om  between  the  forehead  and  crown  to  the  back  of  the  head  ;  this  they 
sometimes  plait  into  a  queue  on  the  crown,  and  cut  the  edees  of  it  down  to 
an  inch  in  length,  and  plaster  it  with  the  vermilion,  which  keeps  it  erect,  and 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  cock's-comb." 

The  same  author  says,  the  oldest  son  of  Black-hawk^  Ndsintwiskuky  called 
Jack^  but  for  want  of  **tbat  peculiar  expression  which  emanates  from  a  culti- 
yated  intellect,"  could  have  been  looked  upon  by  him  ^  as  the  hving  personi- 
fication of  his  htau  ideal  of  manly  beauty."  He  calls  Black-hawk  Jmux-atamO' 
tic-ac-aCj  and  states  his  height  at  about  five  feet  eight  inches,  and  that  he 
should  judge  his  age  to  be  ^,  Those  who  have  known  him  for  years,  say  his 
disposition  is  very  amiable ;  that  he  is  endowed  with  freat  kindness  of  heart, 
ana  the  strictest  integritv;  that,  like  Muhikinakwa,he  was  not  a  chief  by 
birth,  but  acouired  the  title  by  braverv  and  wisdom. ' 

JVaseuskuckj  or  the  ITiundercloiuij  is  the  second  son  of  Blackr-hawkj  and  accom- 
panied him  in  his  captivity.    He  is  said  not  to  be  very  handsome. 

Opeekeeshieck,  or  frabokieshiek,  the  Prophet,  of  whom  we  have  already  given 
some  particulars,  carries  with  him  a  huge  pipe,  a  yard  in  length,  with  the 
stem  ornamented  with  the  neck  feathere  or  a  duck,  and  beads  and  ribands 
of  various  colors.  To  its  centre  is  attached  a  fan  of  feathers.  He  weara  his 
hair  long  all  over  his  head. 

Ne-a-pope,  JSTaapoptj  JStaapopt^  &C.,  or  Broths  of  whom  we  have  also  seyeral 
times  spoken,  was  brother  to  the  Prophet,  and  ^'some  yeara  hisjunior;"  and 
our  informant  adds,  **  he  resembles  him  in  height  and  figure,  though  he  is  not 
so  robust,  and  his  face  is  more  sharp :  in  wickedness  of  expression  they  are 
par  nobiUfratntnt,^  ^  When  Mr.  Catling  the  artist,  was  about  taking  the  por- 
trait of  Mtapope,  he  seized  the  ball  and  chain  that  were  fastened  to  his  leg, 
and  raising  them  on  high,  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  scorn,  *  Make  me  «o,  ana 

*  So  says  our  authoriw,  {Nile»**  R^nHer,)  but  we  very  much  doubt  this  enormous  space 
40  milet  ioawe  givM  ImX)  square  mSes.  which  perhi^  might  have  been  the  tralii.    But 
whaa  KOydOO  iqiiart  milet  are  coMidaiM,  all  prooability  is  ootrafsd. 
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jftov  me  toihe  gnat  fa&er^*  On  Mr.  CcttftnV  reAisifig  to  paitit  bim  ai  ht 
irhAied,  he  kept  varying  his  countenance  with  grimaces,  to  fMneTent  him  from 
datchiiig  « likeness. 

^  Pmveeshieck,  or  Strawberry,  is  the  only  Fox  among  them,  die  rut 
being  all  Sacs.  He  is  the  son  of  the  chief  Epcmosi :  his  parents  during  widi 
he  was  an  infant,  he  was  adopted  bv  JSTaapoDe.    He  is  19  years  of  age?* 

**  Pcmahot,  or  FkuA-nnmimtng^JiJij  is  a  snort,  thick  set,  good-nainired  aid 
brare,  who  beara  his  misfortunes  with  a  philosophy  worthy  of  the  anciesflB.* 

Hie  ibllowing  act  of  congress  we  extract,  as  it  throws  light  upon  siibse- 
qoent  details : — *^  For  the  expenses  of  12  prisonersof  war  of  the  Sac  and  Fos 
tribes,  now  in  confinement,  and  to  be  held  as  hostages,  linder  the  sefeath 
article  of  the  treaty  of  21  Sept  1832,  embracing  the  cost  of  provisions  and 
efc>thinff,  compensation  to  an  inteipreter,  and  cost  of  removing  them  to  t 
place  of  safetr,  where  they  may  be  sept  without  being  cloaely  confined,  the 
sum  of  2500.*' 

On  the  22  April,  (1633,)  the  captive  Indiai»  arrived  at  Washington,  and  die 
next  day  BkKk-haick  had  a  long  interview  with  President  Jaeknru  The  fern, 
words  with  which  it  is  said  he  accosted  the  president  were,  **  I  AM  A  MAN, 
AND  YOU  ARE  ANOTHER,^ 

The  president,  after  a  few  brief  observations,  directed  the  articles  of  drai 
provided  for  tihem  to  be  exhibited  to  them,  and  told  Bkuk-hawk  that  Ihs 
whole  would  be  delivered  to  him  to  be  distributed  as,  in  his  judgment,  ha 
riiould  think  best  He  then  told  them  they  must  depart  immediately  for  Fort 
Monroe,  and  remain  there  contented,  until  he  save  them  permission  to  retmm 
to  their  country.  That  time,  he  said,  depended  upon  tne  conduct  of  their 
people;  that  tliey  would  not  be  set  at  Iroerty,  until  all  the  articles  of  the 
tteaty  had  been  complied  with,  and  good  feelings  were  evinced  by  their 
countrymen.    The  Prophet  then  said : — 

"We  expected  to  return  immediately  to  onr  people.  Tlic  war  in  which 
we  have  been  involved,  was  occasioned  by  our  attempting  to  raise  provistoas 
on  our  own  lands,  or  where  we  thought  we  had  a  rignt  so  to  do.  We  ba?e 
lost  many  of  our  pec^le,  as  well  as  the  whites.  Our  tribes  and  families  are 
now  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  our  enemies,  the  Sioux  and  die  Menoroinies. 
We  hope,  tlierefbre,  to  be  permitted  to  return  home  to  take  care  of  tfaero." 

Blaak-hawk  spoke  some  time  to  tlie  president,  ffiving  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive history  of  the  rise  of  the  war,  and,  towards  the  dose,  said : — 

**  We  did  not  expect  to  conquer  die  whites ;  no.  They  had  too  many 
houses — ^too  many  men.  I  took  up  the  hatchet,  for  my  part,  to  revenge 
injuries  which  my  people  could  no  longer  endure.  Had  I  borne  them  longer 
without  striking,  my  people  virould  have  said,  Bkuk-hawk  is  a  woman ;  he  is 
too  old  to  be  a  chief— ha  is  no  Sac.  These  reflections  caused  me  to  raise  the 
war-whoop.  I  say  no  more  of  it ;  it  is  known  to  you.  Keokuk  once  was 
here ;  you  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  "when  he  wii^d  to  return  to  his 
home,  you  were  willing.  Biadk-hawk  expects,  diat,  like  Ktckukf  we  shaU  be 
permitted  to  return  too." 

The  president  added,  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstsnces 
which  led  to  the  disasters  to  which  they  had  alluded.  It  was  unnecessary  to  look 
back  upon  them.  He  intended  now  to  secure  the  observance  of  ^leaee, 
lliey  need  not  feel  anv  uneasiness,  he  said,  about  their  own  women  and 
children.  They  should  not  sufler  from  the  Sioux  and  Menominies.  He 
would  compel  the  red  men  to  be  at  peace  with  one  anotiier.  That  when  he 
was  satisfied  that  all  things  would  remain  quiet,  then  they  would  be  permitted 
to  return.    He  then  took  ^em  by  the  hand,  an4  dismissed  them. 

It  is  said,  diat,  while  in  Washington,  the  Indians  expressed  more  suipriiw 
and  pleasure  at  the  portraits  of  the  Indian  chiefs  in  the  war  department  than 
any  thing  else  that  was  shown  them. 

On  Friday,  26  April,  the  captives  were  conducted  fixmi  Waahingttm 
towards  Fort  Monroe,  which  is  upon  a  small  islanci^  at  Old  Point  Comfbrt, 
on  the  west  S'de  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  Virginia. 

Before  closing  the  present  chapter,  a  few  other  interesting  matters  shaU 
be  laid  before  our  readers.  We  have  just  given  the  description  o£  the  Indians 
while  at  Jefieraon  Barracks,  by  one  who  visited  tbera  mera  mon  Iob^  kAm 
their  coDfinemenu   "W^  now  mt«ttl  lo  ^m  wiMt  tkt  lAter  tif 
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booker  «iys  of  tbem  aoon  after.    Mr.  bvin^s  account  is  containecl  in  a  letlar». 
dated  Waahingtoo,  18  Doc  1632.— *«  From  Sl  Louis  I  went  to  Fort  Jefferson, 
about  9  miles  distant,  to  aee  Black-hawky  the  Indian  warrior,  and  his  feOow- 

Erisoners — a  forlorn  crew— emaciated  and  dejected — the  redoubtable  chieftain 
imself^  a  moagre  old  man  upwanls  of  7(X.    He  hasi  however,  a  fine  hea^  ^ 
Roaian  styie  of  Skce^  and  a  prepossessing  countenance." 

Since  we  ore  upon  descriptions^  the  following  will  not  be  thoQ|d)t  out  of 
place,  perhaps,  although  we  bad  reserved  it  for  our  next  chapter.  It  is  firom 
the  pen  of  tlie  editor  of  tlie  U.  States  Literary  Gazette,  Philadelphia.  **  We 
fbuijd  time^  yesterday,  to  visit  the  Black^kawky  and  his  accompanying  Indian 
chiels,  and  the  Prophet,  at  Cougress  Hall  IlotcL  We  went  into  theur  cham- 
ber, and  found  most  of  them  sitting  or  lyin^  on  their  beds.  Blackrhawk  waa 
flittinff  in  a  chair,  and  apparendy  depr^sed  in  spirita  He  is  about  6S|  of 
middJing  size,  witli  a  head  that  would  excite  the  envy  of  a  phren^ogist— - 
one  of  the  fiaes^t  that  Heaven  ever  let  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  an  Indian.  The 
Prophet  has  a  coarser  figure,  with  less  of  intellect,  but  with  the  marln  of 
decision  and  firmness.  Uis  fiice  was  paiuted  with  red  and  white.  Tlie  son 
of  BUickrhctwk  m  a  noUe  specimen  of  pnvsical  beauty — a  model  for  those  wbo 
would  embody  the  idea  of  strength.  He  was  painted,  and  his  hair  cut  and 
dressed  in  a  strange  fiintasy.  The  other  chiofe  bad  nothing  in  particular  in 
their  appearance  to  distin^sh  them  from  other  natives  of^the  rarest  The 
whole  of  the  deputation  visited  the  water  works  yesterday,  [June  11  or  12|]and 
subaequently  were  taken  to  the  Cherrjf -hill  Prison,  and  shown  tbe  manner  in 
which  white  men  punish.  The  exhibition  of  arms  and  ships  at  the  navy-yanL 
Mithe  Haa^U}  romwrkihaike  mitpededtkcmrtaifa^ 

It  was  remarked  by  some  in  Pbiladupbia  that  BUtac-hmS^a  ''pyramidal 
forehead  ^  very  much  resembled  that  of  Sir  fFaUer  ScotL  Others  observed  thai 
his  countenanoe  stionglv  reminded  them  of  their  kte  worthy  benofiictoTi 
Stephen  (UntnL  In  Norfolk  it  was  noticed  that  tbe  old  warrior  very  much 
nsembled  the  late  President  Alsnroe. 
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fVvifi  ike  time  cftke Metting^ul  qf  Bulcx-bawx  aad Ugjmt *  C9mp€mimufiam  JVr* 
inss Momroty  5  Jmim,  1^,  to  ikeir  arriaml  ««  tk§  Uppar  Missusmi.am  tht  frM 
of  AuguMt  fMoming  ;  prefaced  by  aom*  refscHotu  upon  tke  mnrnts  of  tke  war. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  without  a  formal  commentary,  that  in  the  late 
Indian  war,  much  Mood  was  shed  which  might  have  been  avoided.  Twice 
had  the  despairing  Indians  displayed  the  white  flag,  to  give  notice  of  their 
wiUinguess  to  surrender ;  but,  like  the  wretched  HaUibecA,  the  rifle  was  the 
only  answer  they  received.  When  Major  StUlman  was  on  his  march  to  Syca- 
more Creek,  a  few  Indians  were  sent  firom  JVoc^wpe's  camp  with  finlendW  in- 
tentions, and  under  a  white  flag ;  but  such  was  the  carriage  of  die  whites, 
BO  interview  could  be  had,  and  they  were  obliged  to  fly  to  save  their  fives, 
which  all,  it  seems,  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  do.  Tbis^  it  will  be  stuid^ 
is  Indian  talk — it  is  even  so.  What  say  the  whites  ?  They  say,  the  Indians 
whom  they  first  discovered  were  onl^  a  decoy.  This  is  mere  assertion,  and 
proves  Dodfiing  on  their  own  side,  neither  does  it  disprove  the  Indian  account 
Is  it  not  phiin  that  BlaA-hawk  caused  a  white  flag  to  be  exhibited  before  be 
was  attacked  by  the  steam-boat  Warrior  ?  He  had  resolved  to  fight  no  more, 
if  he  could  get  terms  of  peace ;  but  his  fla^  was  at  once  fired  upon ;  then 
says  the  old  ehiei^  ^^IJbred  Uq  j"  and  tbe  wnites  expected  nothing  else,  and 
too  many  of  them,  it  would  seemi  denred  nothing  eke.  But  we  rdkct  no 
more  upon  this  matter. 

The  reader  has,  in  the  last  chapter,  been  conducted  through  the  principal, 

*  An  aoooymoiu  author,  of  whom  we  have  made  coDsiderable  use  in  this  chapter,  giirts 
us  their  namei,  &c.  ai  follows , — 
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Tind  all  the  important  events  of  the  war,  and  accompanied  the  eiuefs  of  die 
Indians  engaged  in  it  to  Fortress  Monroe,  in  Virginia.  We  are  dow  to  ob- 
serve what  passed  in  their  travels  from  hence  through  several  of  our  gratt 
cities,  and  thence  to  their  wilderness  homes  in  the  distant  west. 

Having  been  conducted  to  Fort  Monroe,  the  captives  found  themaelves  in  i 
kind  of  elegant  confinement ;  and  instead  of  balls  and  chains  to  their  ankkit 
were  kindly  treated,  and  saw  nobody  but  friends.  This  state  of  things,  how- 
ever, must  have  become,  in  a  short  time,  exceedingly  irksome ;  but  an  eactjr 
order  for  their  liberation  prevented  such  result.  For,  on  the  4  June,  1833,  orden 
came  for  their  being  liberated ;  and  the  next  day.  Major  John  GaHand  set 
off  with  them  in  a  steam-boat  for  Baltimore,  by  Norfolk,  Goeport,  Ports- 
mouth, &c. 

During  their  short  stay  at  Monroe,  the  Indians  became  much  attached  to 
its  commander,  Colonel  EusHsy  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  that  tbe 
order  of  release  arrived.  Black-hawk  went  and  took  his  leave  of  him,  and  at 
parting  made  the  following  speech : — 

**  Brother,  I  have  come  on  my  own  part,  and  in  behalf  of  my  companions, 
to  bid  you  fkrewelL  Our  great  father  has  at  length  been  pleased  to  permit 
us  to  return  to  our  hunting-grounds.  We  have  buried  the  tomahawk,  and 
the  sound  of  the  rifle  will  hereafter  only  bring  death  to  the  deer  and  tbe  bu&- 
lo.  Brother,  you  have  treated  the  red  men  very  kindly.  Your  squaws  have 
made  them  presents,  and  ^ou  have  given  them  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  The 
memory  of  vour  friendship  will  remain  till  the  Great  Spirit  8a3rs  it  is  time 
for  Black-Hawk  to  sins  his  death-song. — Brother,  your  houses  are  as  numer- 
ous as  the  leaves  upon  the  trees,  and  your  young  warriors,  like  the  sands  upon 
the  shore  of  the  big  lake,  which  rolls  before  us.  The  red  roan  has  but  few 
houses,  and  few  warriors,  but  the  red  man  has  a  heart  which  throbs  as  warm- 
ly as  the  heart  of  his  white  brother.  The  Great  Spirit  has  ^ven  us  our  buot- 
mg  grounds,  and  the  skin  of  the  deer  which  we  kill  there  is  his  favorite,  for 
its  color  is  white,  and  this  is  the  emblem  of  peace.  This  btinting-dress  aod 
these  feathers  of  the  eagle  are  white.  Accept  them,  my  brother ;  I  hafe 
given  one  like  this  to  the  White-otter.  Accept  of  it  as  a  memorial  of  Black- 
hawk.  When  he  is  far  away,  this  will  serve  to  remind  you  of  him.  Hay 
the  Great  Spirit  bless  you  and  your  children — farewell." 

Colonel  Eustis,  in  his  reply,  said,  the  fortune  of  war  had  placed  him  in  his 
hands,  and  as  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the  whites  to  attack  an  unarmed 
fbe,  he  was  safe ;  but  that  if  he  had  met  him  in  the  field  of  battle,  his  duty 
would  have  required  him  to  have  taken  his  life.  He  rejoiced,  he  said,  at 
his  prospect  of  speedily  returning  to  his  friends,  and  hoped  he  would 
never  again  trouble  his  white  neighbors.  To  which  Blaat^hau^  added, 
**  BrotheTy  the  Great  Spirit  punishes  those  who  deceive  119,  imd  wy  fantk  is  now 
pledged/* 

On  leaving  Fort  Monroe,  the  Indians  were  taken  to  Portsmouth  and  Gos- 
port,  to  see  £e  navy-yard,  the  dry-dock,  and  men-of-war.  At  Gosport,  they 
went  on  board  the  74  Delaware,  where  they  could  not  but  express  much 
astonishment  at  the  vastness  of  the  ^  big  canoe,''  as  they  callea  it,  and  its 
extraordinarv  uncouth  furniture.  Black-hawk  seemed  the  most  to  admire 
the  ship,  and  wished  to  see  the  chief  who  commanded  it,  and  especiallv  the 
man  that  built  it ;  for  he  wished,  he  said,  **  to  take  him  hf  the  hand.'  When 
they  left  the  ship,  the^  passed  around  under  her  bow,  which  terminates 
in  a  colossal  statue  of'^an  Indian  warrior.  This  the  Indians  beheld  with 
considerable  emotions  of  surprise  and  evident  demoDStrations  of  high 
gratification. 

At  Norfolk,  the  rush  to  see  the  Indians  was  very  great,  and  manv  could 
not  be  gratified  even  with  a  sight  of  them.  This  great  curiosiry  in  the  very 
vicinity  where  they  had  been  for  near  10  weeks,  will  not  be  thought  strange, 
when  it  is  considered,  that  no  one  expected  their  immediate  removal,  and 
therefore  few  had  been  to  see  them ;  thinking  they  could  do  so  when  some 
more  convenient  time  offered. 

Having  taken  lodgines  at  the  hotel  in  Norfolk,  the  Indians  were  aware 
of  the  great  curiosity  of  the  people,  and  therefore  they  exhR>ited  themselrefl 
upon  the  balcony,  from  whence  ffabokUshiekf  the  Prophet,  made  the  foUow- 
hig  address : — 
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**  The  Great  Spirit  sent  us  here,  and  by  the  same  fiat  we  are  now  happil j 
about  to  return  to  our  own  Mis8i8sip[)i,  and  our  own  people.  It  affords  us 
much  happiness  to  rejoin  our  friends  and  kindred.  We  would  shake  hands 
with  all  our  white  friends  assembled,  and  offer  our  best  wishes  for  their  proa- 
pcrity.  Should  any  of  them  go  to  our  country  on  the  Mississippi,  we  would 
take  pleasure  in  requiting  the  many  kindnesses  we  have  received  firom  their 
people  here.  We  will  go  home  with  peaceable  dispositions  towards  our 
white  brethren,  and  endeavor  to  make  our  conduct  hereafter  more  satia- 
factory  to  them.  We  bid  you  all  farewell,  as  it  is  the  last  time  we  may 
sec  each  other." 

Black-hawk  then  said  a  few  words,  expressing  the  same  sentiments ;  and 
one  o'clock  having  arrived,  they  departed.    This  was  5  June. 

When  the  steam-boat  was  near  Baltimore,  it  was  discovered  that  there  had 
been  a  robbery  committed  on  board ;  and  when  this  became  known  to  Bkuk' 
hawk,  he  showed  considerable  concern,  fearing  some  of  his  party  should 
be  suspected ;  and  when  the  boat  lay  to  at  considerable  distance  fi!t)m  the 
wharf,  to  make  search  for  the  money,  he  said,  ^  he  denrtd  thai  him»df  and 
tompanv  should  he  searched^  for  ht  would  let  the  whites  know  that  the  Sacs  did 
not  steal," 

President  Jackson  had  arrived  in  Baltimore,  and  after  Black-hawi^s  arrival 
he  had  an  interview  with  him.  The  Indians  were  conveyed  in  the  steam- 
boat Columbus,  and  arrived  about  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  next 
day,  after  leaving  Norfolk,  namely,  6  June.  Among  the  crowds  who  visited 
them  were  many  ladies,  to  whom,  generally,  the  Indians  said,  **  Pretty  squaws^ 
preitv  sauaws.^ 

The  Indians  and  the  president  attended  the  theatre  the  same  night,  and  it 
was  remarked,  that  the  attention  of  the  house  was  pretty  nearly  equally  divi- 
ded between  them.  On  the  next  dav  occurred  the  interview  between  them, 
of  which  mention  has  just  been  made ;  at  which  tune,  among  other  things, 
the  president  said  to  the  old  chief: — 

**  When  I  saw  you  in  Washington,  I  told  you,  that  you  had  behaved  very 
badly,  in  raising  the  tomahawk  against  the  white  people.**  He  added,  that 
his  conduct  last  year  had  caused  him  to  send  out  his  warriors  against  him, 
and  that  he  and  those  with  him  had  been  surrendered  to  him  to  be  kept  dur- 
ing his  pleasure,  or  until  he  should  think  there  would  be  no  danger  fi!t)m  let- 
ting him  go.  **  I  told  you,"  he  continued,  "^  I  would  inquire  i^ether  your 
people  vrished  you  should  return,  and  whether,  if  you  did  return,  there 
would  be  any  danger  to  the  frontier.  Greneral  Clark  and  General  ,Mm$ofL 
whom  you  know,  have  informed  me  that  Sheckakj  your  principal  chief^  and 
the  rest  of  your  people,  are  anxious  you  should  return,  and  Keokuk  has  asked 
me  to  send  you  back.  Your  chiefs  have  pledged  themselves  for  your  good 
conduct" — **  You  will  see  the  strength  of^  the  white  people.  You  will  see 
that  our  young  men  are  as  numerous  as  the  leaves  in  the  woods.  What  can 
you  do  against  us  ?  ** — **  When  you  go  back,  listen  to  the  counsels  of  Ktckuk 
and  the  other  friendly  chiefs.*' 

To  this  the  Prophet  said  a  few  words,  as  follows: — 

^  Father,  my  ears  are  open  to  your  words ;  I  am  glad  to  hear  them ;  I  am 
glad  to  go  back  to  my  people.  I  want  to  see  my  family.  I  did  not  behave 
well  last  summer.  I  ought  not  to  have  taken  up  the  tomahawk.  But  ray 
people  have  suffered  a  great  deal.  When  I  get  oack,  I  will  remember  your 
woitls.  I  will  not  go  to  war  again.  I  will  live  in  peace.  I  will  hold  you  by 
the  hand." 

BUuk-hawk  mtended  to  have  made  a  long  speech  at  this  time ;  but  the 
president  was  unable  to  hear  him  out,  on  account  of  the  great  fittiffues  he 
had  undergone,  and  the  old  chief  was,  therefore,  very  short  He  said,  *^^ 
heart  is  big,  for  I  have  much  to  say  to  m  great  father,"  and  closed,  after  many 
expressions  of  affection  and  respect  for  him.  The  warmth  of  the  weather 
and  the  great  crowd  that  surrounded  the  hotel  in  which  the  Indians  were 
lodged,  caused  them  to  retire  to  Fort  MUenry,  about  3  mUes  below  the  city. 
The  landlord  said  the  crowd  was  so  great  about  his  house,  that  they  had 
carried  away  his  banisters,  windows,  and  he  was  fearful,  if  they  remained 
longer,  that  his  whole  house  would  be  carried  away  also. 
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They  visited  the  Waahiogton  monument,  among  othor  plsee^  wfaSt  it 
BUtimore,  and  were  at  first  afimd  to  ascend  in  it,  upoAi  its  circular  atept; 
sayinff-  it  was  the  ManUou  of  the  white  people.  At  length  JVaopogt  said  he 
would  Ventura  up«  Black-hauk  observed^  that  then  they  would  all  go ;  fir 
if  it  fell  down,,  he  said  they  would'  not  be  safer  on  the  gfound  at  its  bM  than 
iTthey  were  ih  it 

They  visited  the  circus  also,  while  here,  and*  were  much  better  pleased 
with  the  performances  there,  than  at  the  theatre.  The  elesant  horses  pleased 
them  far  more  than  the  stars  and  carters  of  the  mock  loras  and  ladies  of  the 
theatre,  and  it  was  very  natural  they  should.  To  see  a  lady  ride  upon  one 
fix>t,.  while  the  horse  was  running  at  his  utmost  speed,,  was  matter  of  &etto 
them,  and  excited  the  greatest  amniration.  But  to  see- a  fellow  popping  out 
fiom  behind  a  curtain,  strutting  about  ths  stage,  uttering  to  himself  some 
unintelligible  nonsense,  could  not  interest  any  one  aimflarly  situated.  Tbey 
said'  they  believed  those  who  rode  in  the  circus  could  hunt  bufl&lo  even 
better  than  the  Sacs. 

CbnmdenibliB  inconvenience  was  experienced  from  the  meeting  of  tuo 
such  conspicuous  characters  as  the  psesident  of  the  United  Suites  and 
SUuk-TujoDK^  at  the  same  time,  in  populous  places ;  and  it  was  aim«unowl 
in  a^  Philadelphia  paper,  of  9  June,  that  Major  Garland  had  arrived  these, 
but  had  left  the  Indians  in  Baltimore,,  and  that  they  would  not  yroeaedia 
^.Toi&.  until*  the  day  after  the  president  Accordingly  they  did  n«t  artiva 
in  Ehilflidierphia  until  10  J6ne,  when  they  wene  conducted  to  lodgings  in  Con- 
gress HaBL  The  next  day  there  was  a  great  military  display,  aeeompanied 
bv  an  fmmense  procession,  and  the  whole  passed  up  Third  Stiieet,  opposite 
don^ess  Hall,  by  which  means  the  Indians  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  see  aad 
contamplatk  their  numbers.  Pointing  to  the  soldiers^  ^ack-hmek  asked  if 
they  were  the  same  that  were  in  his  country  last  summer. 

Having  visited  al!  pliEuses  of  amusement  and  curiosity  in  PhUaderpheiiu  tha 
IncBans  departed'  for  N.  York,  where  they  arrived  in  a  steam-boat  of  the 
People's  Lane,  about  5  o'clock,  14  June,  on  Friday.  The  arrival  e^Lqfimlkt 
in*  I8S25^  could  not  have  attracted  a  greater  crowd  than  was  now  asssnifakd 
at  andf  in  the  vicinity  of  Casde  Garden.  As  it  happened,  Kr.  i!>urBie<^tba 
aeronaut.  Bad  just  got  nwuly  to  ascend  in  his  balloon  nom  the  garden.  T&e 
steam-boat,;  therefore,  voundied  to,  that  the  passengers  might  witseas  tba 
ascension.  When  it  was  known  on  shore  that  the  Lidians  were  on  baards 
the  cheering  and  clapping  became  tremendous ;  and  it  was  not  a  iittfe  a»> 
mented  fix>m  those  on  IxMrd  the  numerous  crafl  in  the  river.  Those  in  tSa 
boat  answered  as  well  as  their  numbers  would  admit  The  Indians,  at  f&s^ 
were  some  terrified,  supposing  they  had  at  liast  come  to  an  enemy,  and  that 
the  noise  about  them  was  me  war-whoop  of  the  whites,  but  were  sooq 
undeceived. 

Soon  after  the  balloon  had  cleared  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  Mr.  Duraai 
had  unfurled  his  flag,  Black-hawk  was  asked  what  he  thouglkt  of  it  To 
which  he  answered : — 

^  TluU  man  is  a  ^at  brave.  I  don't  ikink  ht^U  ever  gdt  hadL  Hk  mud  it  a 
Sac.^  Another  said,.^//'  he  is  a  Sac,  ht^ll  get  none  of  his  brothers  tofoXLo/m  m 
his  traiL  JVone  o/^em  wiU  ever  see  the  smoie  of  Ms  tngwam,  A  wm  have  t» 
Ivoe  alone — toUhout  an^  squaw J^ 

When  the  balloon  had  attained  a  vast  height,  and  almost  out  of  tho  oM 
cbiers  sight,  (which  had  become  considerably  impaired,)  ha  ezcEunied» 
*^  /  think  he  can  go  to  the  heavens ;  to  the  Greai  Spir^/*    Pomahoe  then  said* 


the  Great  ^[drd  now/' 

We  can  only  coii|ecture  what  miffht  have  been  passing  ia  tbeir  minds  at 
this  strange  sight.  They  were  strucK  with  wonder,  and  no  doubt  were  rea^ 
to  exclaim,  ^  What  cannot  the  white  people  do?  Why  can  they  not  send  an 
wany  in  that  wav  to  hurl  down  dbstruction  upon  their  enemies  ?  Thsy  sole- 
ly will  do  it.  If  they  can  ascend  to  the  Great  Spirit,  tk^  miiMiU  Greai  Sj^ir^ 
too!^ 
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Ob  their  kndingy  Bueh  was  the  denatfy  of  the  crowd,  that  for  a  time  it 
Beemed  impoeaUe  to  effeet  a  passage  for  them.  AAcr  some  time^  however, 
by  the  aid  of  the  police  officers,  they  were  takeo  up  in  carriages^  aod  carried 
to  their  lodgings  at  the  Exchuige  Hotel  in  Broad  Street  The  i^cious 
square  and  street  adjacent  were  instantly  filled  by  the  i)eople,  whose  eager- 
ness to  see  the  strangers  was  so  great,  that  it  seemed  ahnost  impossible  to 
Erevent  a  forcible  entrance  into  the  house.  Whereupon  the  directors  of  the 
idiaiis  let  Blade-hawk  show  liimself  several  tunes  at  a  window ;  and  imme- 
diately after,  the  multitude  quietly  di«i)er8e<l,  without  carrying  away  banisters 
or  windows,  as  had  been  con^ikuned  of  in  Baltinx>re.    Thus  ended  Friday. 

On  Saturday  evening,  they  were  conducted  to  the  Bowery  Theatre,  and  on 
Monday,  the  papers  of  the  ciw  announced  that  they  would  visit  Castle  Gar- 
den tliat  evening,  the  Park  Theatre  on  Tuesday,  Niblo's  on  Wednesday, 
Richmond  Hill  Theatre  on  Thursday,  Vauxhall  Garden  on  Friday,  and,  on 
Saturday,  leave  for  Albany.  Thus  were  the  doings  of  every  evening  of  their 
stay  allotted,  which,  we  believe,  came  to  pass  accordingly.  Of  the  manner 
in  which  the  daytime  was  spent,  we  idiall,  in  the  next  place,  proceed  to  give 
some  account 

On  Monday,  17  June,  the  Hon.  John  A.  Gruham  met  the  Indiana,  at  their 
quarters,  and  made  a  speech  to  them,  which  is  as  well  adapted  to  ibe  Indian 
manner,  as  asy  thing  we  have  seen.    He  began : 

^  Brothers,  open  your  ears.  You  are  brave  men.  Yo»  have  Ibught  like 
tigers,  but  in  a  bad  cause.  We  have  conquered  you.  We  were  sonry,  last 
vear,  timt  you  raised  ibe  tomahawk  afliunst  us ;  but  we  believe  you  did  not 
know  us  then  as  you  do  now.  We  think,  that  in  time  to  come^  you  will  b* 
wise,  and  that  we  shall  be  fiiends  forever.  You  see  that  we  are  a  greai  peo- 
ple— numerous  as  the  flowers  of  the  field,  as  the  shells  on  the  sea-shore,  or 
the  fish  in  the  sea.  We  put  one  hand  on  the  eastern,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  other  on  the  western  ocean.  We  all  act  together.  I4  sometimes,  our 
great  men  talk  loud  and  long  at  our  council  fires,  fa«jt  shed  one  drop  of  white 
men^s  blood,  our  young  warriors,  as  thick  as  the  stars  of  the  night,  will  leap 
on  board  our  great  bmits,  which  fly  on  the  waves,  and  over  the  lakea— swin 
as  the  ea|^  in^he  air — then  penetrate  the  vroods,  make  the  tng  gune  tbua- 
der^  and  the  wnole  heavens  red  with  the  flames  of  the  dwellinn  Sf  their  en- 
emies. Brothers,  the  president  has  made  you  a  great  talk.  He  has  but  one 
raoutk  That  one  has  soimded  the  sentiments  of  all  the  people.  Lislen  to 
what  he  has  said  to  you.  Write  it  on  ^our  memorie&  it  is  good,  very  good. 
Black-hawk,  take  these  jev^els,  a  pair  of  topaz  ear-rings,  iMautifully  set  in 
gold,  for  your  wife  or  daughter,  as  a  token  or  firiendahip,  keeping  *^^'**9^  ^ 
iniud  that  women  and  chilmren  are  the  &vorites  of  the  Great  Spurit  These 
jewels  are  firom  an  old  man,  whose  head  is  whitened  with  the  snows  of  70 
winters ;  an  old  man,  who  has  thrown  down  his  bow,  put  off  his  sword,  and 
now  stands  leaning  on  his  stafi^  >vaiting  the  commands  of  the  Great  Spirit 
Look  around  you,  see  all  this  mighnr  people,  then  go  to  your  homes,  open 
your  arms  to  receive  your  families.  Tell  them  to  bury  the  hatehet,  to  make 
brifrht  the  chain  of  friendship,  to  love  the  white  men,  and  to  live  in  peace 
with  them,  as  long  as  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  and  the  sun  rises  and  sets. 
If  you  do  so,  you  will  be  happy.  You  will  then  insure  the  prosperi^  of  un- 
born venerations  of  your  tribes,  who  will  go  hand  and  hand  with  the  bobs  of 
the  wliite  men,  and  all  shall  be  blessed  by  the  Great  Spkit  Peaee  and  hap- 
piness, by  the  blessing  of  the  Great  Spirit,  attend  you.    FarewelL'' 

When  this  vras  ended,  Blaek-kawk  said,  ^Bro2&er,  wt  like  your  kiOL  ffk 
xoUl  be  friends,  Wt  Hke  tibe  wkUe  people.  Tkev  are  verv  kind  k>  «».  We  shaU 
^^  f^Z^  ^  ^<M(r  towMd  is  good.  We  Aau  <dUna  to  «t  Yovar  vtdwMe 
preseni  »haU  go  to  nof  wqmw,  R  pUaaeo  me  very  much.  We  okaU  oiwoyt  bo 
friendsJ* 

The  following  ciretunetance  is  said  to  have  occtured,  while  tha  Indiana  wtre 
in  New  York :  One  day,  after  dinner,  a  gentleman  got  admittance  to  their  rooBi^ 
whose  object  was  to  communicate  to  them  some  religious  instruction.  He 
began  with  Blaek-hawl^s  son ;  but  when  the  young  fellow  understood  by  the 
interpreter  what  his  object  was,  he  said,  ^  /  (floee,"  and,  covering  hia  tee  with 
his  blanket,  stretched  himself  out  upon  a  sofa,  and  weikt  to  slec^ 
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The  Cherokee  Phcsnix  was  shown  to  Bladirhawkj  in  New  York,  br  a  gen- 
tleman, who  gave  the  chief  to  understand  that  it  was  the  first  and  onlV  news- 
paper printed  in  Indian. .  After  explaining  the  great  use  of  papers  to  him,  the 
chief  was  well  pleased,  said  he  Imew  the  Cherokee  tribe  well,  but  did  not 
know  they  had  such  a  thing  among  them  as  a  newspaper.  He  requested  the 
gentleman  to  make  the  name  of  Bkuk-hawk  on  it,  which  he  did,  and  gave  h 
to  him ;  when  the  old  chief  carefully  folded  it  up  and  laid  it  away,  saying  he 
would  show  it  to  his  people  when  he  got  home. 

On  Thursday,  20  June,  the  Indians  were  shown  the  famous  arsenal  in 
White  Street  The  gruat  cannon,  mortars  and  shells,  on  the  first  floor,  filled 
them  with  astonishment  and  awe,  in  spite  of  their  philosophical  indifference. 
On  visiting  the  second  floor,  their  countenances  wf re  seen  to  enliven.  The 
sight  of  10,000  stand  of  small  arms,  ail  as  bright  as  polishing  could  make 
them,  with  all  the  bayonets  fixed,  was  evidently  more  agreeable  to  them  than 
tlie  great,  unwieldy  cannon  below.  'Their  admiration  was  greatly  heightened 
on  l^ing  shown  the  operation  of  Mr.  Hiddon^a  new  patent  artillery  lock.  It 
had  been  fitted  for  the  occasion,  on  the  beautiful  brass  3  pounder,  which  Got. 
Tompkins  ^ve  the  state  in  1814.  This  gun  being  placed  in  the  yard,  and 
charged  with  a  blank  cartridge.  Gen.  Arcularivs^  of  the  arsenal,  drew  the 
string  attached  to  the  lock,  and  the  discharge  was  instantaneous.  Here 
again  they  could  Jiot  conceal  their  astonishment,  which  was  much  raised  bv 
the  mysterious  operation  of  the  lock.  The  cannon  being  again  charged, 
BkuJt^hauk  ¥nis  mvited  to  pull  the  string  and  discharge  it ;  but  he  decluied 
from  timidity,  and  all  the  rest  followed  his  example.  At  length  the  Prophet 
stepped  forward,  with  a  great  air  of  resolution,  and  discharged  it  The  re- 
port startled  him  a  little ;  but  the  moment  after,  finding  himself  unharmed, 
he  laughed  heartily.  Then  all  the  rest  ventured  to  discharge  it  When  Mr. 
Hiddon  showed  them  the  flilminating  wafer,  upon  which  ms  lock  acts,  '^tiie 
vacant  seriousness  and  gravity,**  savs  one  present,  **  with  which  tbe^  retnmed 
it,  as  a  matter  quite  too  profound  for  their  comprehension,  was  irresistibly 
comic" 

Several  of  the  captives  had  been  attacked  with  an  inflammation  in  their 
eyes,  accompanied  with  some  fever,  supposed  to  have  beenbrooriit  on  by 
the  fatigues  they  had  experienced  during  their  journey.  !But  wbik  they 
remain^  in  New  York,  they  had  nearly  recovered. 

When  it  was  aimounced  in  the  papers,  that  the  Indians  would  not  proceed 
any  farther  north,  great  disappointment  was  felt  here ;  but  we  heard  no  one 
complain.  All  seemed  sensible  that  to  show  them  about  from  place  to  place, 
was  inflicting  a  punishment  upon  them  which  could  in  no  wise  benefit  us. 
There  might  be  one  exception,  for  we  were  informed  tliat  a  gentleman  had 
made  large  arrangements  here  for  writing  Black-hawf^s  life.  But  whether  it 
were  the  old  chiel\  good  or  bad  fortune  that  prevented  him  from  falling  into 
the  ambush  of  that  biographer,  we  do  not  undertake  to  say ;  but  there  may 
lie  those  cold-hearted  beings,  who  are  glad  that  both  BUuk-hauk  and  the  pub- 
lic have  escaped. 

On  Saturday,  22  June,  they  left  New  York  for  Albany,  where  they  arrived 
the  next  day  at  evening.  Here,  as  we  should  expect,  the  crowd'  was  far 
more  savage  than  had  been  witnessed  any  where  in  the  journey,  and  it  wrs 
near  three  nours  before  a  landing  for  them  coujd  be  eflfected;  and  even  then 
only  by  disguising  them.  Black-hawk  was  not  recognized  until  he  had  got 
almost  to  the  tavern  where  he  and  his  party  were  to  lodge.  One  obserres, 
that  Albanv,  at  this  time,  was  more  like  an  Indian  camp,  than  the  residence 
of  civilized  beings.  Some  \irged,  that  if  Bkuk-hau^  had  been  permitted  to 
have  shown  himself  to  the  multitude,  and  addressed  them,  they  would  et 
once  have  ceased  their  boisterous  clamors.  It  is  said  he  was  about  to  do  so, 
but  his  son  would  not  consent  to  it 

Whether  the  conduct  of  the  populace  was  such,  after  they  were  in  their 
<]uarters,  as  to  cause  alarm  for  their  safety,  is  not  mentioned. ;  but  certain  it 
is,  the^  set  oflT  from  Albany  in  the  night,  24  June,  and  proceeded  west  upon 
the  railroad. 

When  they  had  got  upon  the  grand  canal,  and  seen  how  they  were  trans- 
ported by  means  of  locks,  some  of  the  party  said  U  mud  be  the  work  of  a 
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MAifiTOU)  for  it  was  the  first  river  they  ever  saw  go  over  kiUs  ana  across  other 


nvers. 


The  interview  of  our  travellers,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  with  their  country- 
men, the  Senecas,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  all  our  readers.  Having 
arrived  nt  Buffalo  on  Friday,  28  June,  they  remained  there  until  Sunday 
morning.  The  next  morning  aAer  their  arrival,  they  rode  over  to  Black 
Kock,  where  the^  viewed  the  union  of  the  grand  canal  with  the  lake  at  that 
place.  From  this  place  they  had  a  full  view  of  the  Canada  shore,  and  BUukr 
hawk  immediately  pointed  out  Fort  Erie,  and  seemed  well  acauainted  with 
the  adjacent  country;  he  having  been  there  in  the  time  of  the  Inst  war  with 
England,  in  the  British  service,  and  at  the  time  ^  when  the  Jhnericans  walked 
into  Fort  Erie^  as  he  expressed  the  capture  of  it.  After  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie,  he  said,  he  was  obliged  to  return  with  his  band  to  his  own  country.  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  party  visited  the  Sonecas,  who  had  col- 
lected at  the  council  house,  on  their  reservation,  to  receive  them.  They  were 
addressed  by  the  chief,  Capt.  Pollard,  or  Karlundawana,  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken,  an  old  and  ver^  respectable  man.  After  expressing  the 
pleasure  which  it  crave  him  and  his  people  to  meet  the  chiefs  of  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  and  after  aDuding  to  the  present  state  of  the  aborigines,  he  counselled 
his  visitors  to  return  home  with  a  peaceable  mind ;  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and 
no  more  to  fight  against  so  powerful  a  people  as  the  whites.  Blaek-hmak 
replied  as  follows:  — 

^  Our  aged  brother  of  the  Senecas,  who  has  spoken  to  us,  has  spoken  the  ufordi 
of  a  good  and  wise  man.  We  are  strangers  to  each  other,  though  we  have  the 
same  color,  and  the  same  Oreat  Spirit  made  us  aU,  and  gave  us  this  country  to- 
gether. Brothers,  we  have  seen  how  great  a  people  the  whites  cure.  They  are  very 
ridi,  and  very  strong.  It  is  folly  for  us  to  fight  with  them,  We  shall  go  homo 
with  much  knowledge.  For  myself,  I  shall  advise  my  people  to  he  quiet,  and  live 
like  good  men.  The  advice  wmchyou  gave  us,  brother,  is  very  good,  and  we  teU 
you  now  we  mean  to  walk  the  straight  path  in  future,  and  to  content  ourselvei 
with  what  we  have,  and  with  cultivating  our  lands. 

The  Prophet  added  a  few  sentences,  but  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  except 
he  said  he  wished  all  the  tribes  of  Indians  could  he  collected  upon  one  spot, 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

From  Buftalo  the  Indians  were  conveyed  by  water  to  Detroit,  w||ere  they 
arrived  July.  Here  a  curiosity  was  evinced  by  the  inhabitants  to  see  them ; 
not  exactly  such  as  had  been  shown  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  but  with  that  cold 
indift*erence,  their  near  vicinity  to  the  late  scenes  of  blood  was  calculated  to 
mil  forth.  A  writer  has  remarked,  that  they  were  soon  seen  walking  the 
streets  **  unknowing  and  unknown,"  and  newspapers  from  that  region  My 
thry  were  burnt  in  effigy.  Blads-hmck  had  often  been  there  in  times  past; 
nnd  when  he  visited  the  former  residence  of  Gov.  Cass,  be  said,  ^  This  %s  Hit 
(Ad  council  ground,  I  have  heard  much  good  counsel  here ;  but  my  trail  led  to  (he 
opposite  shore,  and  my  ears  were  doseiiy 

From  Green  Bay  they  were  to  pass  through  the  country  of  the  Menominies 
nnd  Winnebagoes*  to  Chicago.  As  these  tribes  are  bitter  enemies  to  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  troops  were  detached  ft^m  that  place  to  attend  thenL 

Having  left  Chicago,  as  they  passed  up  Fox  Kiver  and  down  the  Ouis- 
constin,  Blaek-Juxwk  would  point  out  the  spots,  where,  once,  he  said,  had  stood 
the  fine  villages  of  the  Sacs.  His  depression  at  the  siffht  was  evident,  and 
he  seemed  much  to  regret  their  emignition  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

It  was  about  the  first  of  August,  1833,  that  the  captives  amved  at  Fort 
Armstrong,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  where  we  are'  presentiv  to  take  our 
leave  of  them.    The  Prophet  had  been  set  at  liberty  a  little  before  at  Prairie 

*  This  tribe  is  divided  into  five  families— ihe  Decorie,  Black-leg,  See.  One-eued  Deecrie, 
before  mentioned,  b  one  of  their  most  conspicuous  chi«>tfs.  He  appeared  about  oO  veart  old 
in  1826.  Mr.  W.  J.  Snelling  saw  him  at  the  Portage  in  that  year,  accompanied  bv  a  in^e 
of  15. 

The  name  Winnebago  U  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  kind  of  duck,  found  on  the  lake  of  tho 
same  name,  in  great  i^undance. 
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do  Chien^ihe  having  declared  his  conYiction  of  the  power  of  the  Aroerieao^ 
and  that  now  be  would  return  and  live  in  peace.  •*  His  returD,"  says  our 
infermaut,  ^  is  attended  with  as  many  unpleasant  associations  as  that  of  aoy 
of  the  party.  The  village  over  which  he  once  presided  has  been  broken  up; 
bii  wigwam  has  been  burnt  to  the  ground ;  his  fiunity  without  a  proleclor, 
and  be  must  find  a  home  in  the  village  of  some  neighboriBg  chieftain." 

The  Indians  were  at  first  gloomy  and  taciturn,  on  enteriiig  tbeir  own 
forests,  but  iu  a  short  time  ti^y  beean  to  be  more  communicatiye,  and  at 
length  would  laugh  and  talk  about  we  jokes  and  odd  manoeuvres  they  had 
seen  among  the  whites. 

fieing  now  at  Rock  Island,  where  it  was  coiicluded  to  dismiss  the  partjr, 
tkey  were  considerably  disappointed  in  not  meeting  with  soine  of  their 
friends,  from  whom  they  might  ffain  intelligence  of  tbeir  fimniliesL  Mean- 
while they  examined  tbeir  bundles  and  packages,  coDtainiDg  the  presents 
tkey  had  received  during  their  journey.  These  were  by  no  raean»  incon- 
siderable, and  were  said^  by  those  who  saw  tbem,  to  be  in  value  of  at  least 
\fiO0  dollars;  which,  when  their  friends  arrived,  were  liberally  distributed 
among  them.  They  had  not  been  long  in  suspense  when  thia  biqptpeoed.  A 
band  of  Foxes  arrived  the  next  day  aAer  them,  who  gave  tbe  desired  inteili- 
^Dce.  To  an  observer  of  nature,  their  meeting  must  have  been  exceedingly 
laterestiiig.  Notwithstanding  their  Ions  separation,  their  first  interviews  were 
nearly  the  same  as  though  it  had  been  but  of  a  day's  contimianee.  But  they 
very  soon  discovered  to  the  spectators,  that  they  had  met  with  those  who 
ware  capable  of  enjoying  again  their  society ;  and  tbe  fi'eedom  of  early  life 
began  gradually  to  show  itselH 

**  Fort  Armstrong,  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  was  selected  as  die  most  appro- 
priate  place  for  the  liberation  of  EUuk-haitk  and  his  party.  It  being  tlie 
nMtt  central  point  from  the  surrounding  villages,  a  l^reater  muDber  of  Indtaas 
oould  be  there  assembled  at  a  short  notice,  than  at  any  other  peiot  oo  the 
MisMssippi.  With  most  of  the  party,  their  return  was  the  return  of  baopy 
days,  and  of  fiiose  manners  and  customs  which  they  had  looked  forwara  to 
with  much  anxiety,  during  their  long  and  arduous  journey.  But  with  EUaA- 
hawk  it  was  the  revival  of  those  scenes  associated  with  his  former  greatness 
and  power — when  no  white  man  crossed  his  trail,  or  encroached  upoa  his 
hantmg  grounds.  He  is  now  hailed  not  as  a  dueftain,  aor  as  a  warrior,  bat 
as  a  Sac,  divested  of  his  honors,  an  humble  suppliant  for  the  qriapathiea  and 
hospitalities  of  his  tribe. 

**  It  was  understood,  on  their  arrival,  that  Aeoeiidfc,  the  priacipal  chief  of 
tiie  tribe,  was  absent  with  most  of  his  band,  upon  a  bufiale  hunt,  aad  it  was 
doubtlul  whether  he  had  yet  returned.  A  courier,  however,  was  despatched 
to  his  village,  with  instructions,  if  returned,  to  request  his  immediate  attend- 
ance, with  as  many  of  his  tribe  as  could  conveniently  accompany  him.  The 
messenger  returned  the  same  night,  saying  that  Ktoendi  was  encamped  about 
^  miles  below,  with  a  large  number  of  his  tribe,  and  would  arrive  daring 
the  day.  About  noon,  the  dull  DM>notooy  of  the  Indian  drum,  aecompanied 
with  occasional  shouts,  was  heard,  which  announced  his  approach.  He  led 
the  van,  with  two  large  canoes,  lashed  side  by  side,  with  a  large  canopv 
exleiMled  over  him  and  his  three  wives,  where  be  eat  in  all  his  dignity,  with 
the  American  flag  waving  over  the  bow.  About  20  canoes  followed  in  his 
train,  each  containing  fircmi  4  to  6  of  liis  companions,  who  made  the  '  welkin 
ring'  with  their  wild  and  savage  songs.  They  proceeded  up  the  river  at  a 
moderate  rate,  and  encamped  on  the  opposite  side  firom  BUifk-kau^s  camp. 
Afler  remaining  about  two  hours  to  arrange  tbeir  toilets,  they  again  com- 
menced their  songs,  making  their  way  direeuy  across  tbe  river.  Kronuh  was 
the  first  to  laud,  decorated,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  paity,  with  all  their 
medals,  and  in  all  the  paraphernalia  which  distiaguishes  tlie  braves  finam  the 
common  Indians.  After  the  party  had  landed,  he  turned  to  them  and  said^ 
*  Tht  Grtat  Spirit  has  9ent  our  hroiher  hack.  Let  its  akakt  hands  im  frinMnp? 
He  then  proceeded  towards  Blaekhawk^  who  was  seated  with  b»  party,  in 
front  of  their  tent,  leaning  upon  his  cane,  apparently  lost  in  deep  reflertiqik 
Ha  extended  his  hand,  which  the  old  roan  seemed  to  shake  witn  some  car- 
nality.   Having  saluted  the  rest  of  the  party,  he  took  his  aeal  ia  their  inuna- 
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vicinity.  His  companioini  followed  the  oxainple,  and  scattered  ^lem- 
8elT68  upon  the  ground.  Not  a  murmur  was  heard  among  the  crvwd.  No 
one  presumed  to  hreak  the  silence,  until  the  chieftain  had  spoken.  Fifteen 
mhiuteB  elapsed  before  a  word  was  uttered  hj  any  one,  when  Ktoewk  asked 
BUtCk-haufk  how  long  he  had  been  upon  the  road  ?  '^  TAcrf  ht  had  been  txpeding 
Amu,  tmid  was  coming  up  in  ^  txpedatkm  of  meeHn^  funu*  Pipes  were  soon 
introduced,  and  passed  among  both  parties,  as  an  mterclianfe  of  good  feel- 
nig.  After  smoking  and  talkmg,  altemateiy,  for  about  an  hour,  a  general 
move  was  made  for  their  departure.  Keocwek  arose,  shook  hands  with  all  tiie 
party,  saying,  *Uhmorrow  he  should  rttum^^  They  now  crossed  the  river  in 
silence,  and  the  night  was  spent  in  songs  and  dances.  On  the  next  day,  by 
appointment,  was  to  be  opened  the  grand  council. 

"  A  commodious  room  in  the  garrison  was  prepared  fbr  the  reception  of 
both  parties.  About  10  o'clock,  Ktocwk  was  announced  by  the  incoherent 
and  guttural  strains  of  more  than  100  savages.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
garrison,  they  followed  silently  in,  preceded  by  their  chief,  who  was  shown 
to  the  room,  where  he  was  to  be  elevated  upon  the  ruins  of  an  indiscreet  old 
man,  with  whom  he  had  been  straggling  many  years  for  supremacy.  He 
took  his  scat  with  ParshqMxrho,  (the  stabbing  chief,)  chief  of  tne  Sacs,  upon 
6Be  side,  and  WdpeUa,  (the  little  prince,]  Mm  of  the  Foxes,  upon  the  other. 
lie  told  his  young  brayes  to  sit  immediately  behind  him ;  and  all  maintained 
die  most  profound  silence  during  the  interview.  Keocwkj  they  said,  would 
speak  fbr  all  of  them. 

*<  Bhtdc-haufk  and  his  party  soon  made  their  appearance.  As  they  entered 
^  room,  the  chiefs  arose  and  shook  hands  with  them.  Thev  passed  round, 
add  took  their  seats  immediately  op|)osite.  BUuk-hauk  and  his  son  appeared 
auite  dejected.  They  manifested  some  reluctance  to  the  proposed  council, 
UM  day  previous ;  and  that  morning,  as  it  would  have  too  much  importance 
ailtached  to  it,  the  son  felt  keenly  his  situation.  It  was  as  Inmuliating  to  him 
as  it  was  to  his  father.  Mai.  Garland  was  the  first  to  break  die  snenoe  in 
council.  He  told  them  that  he  was  grateful  to  find  so  much  good  feelmg  ex- 
isting* in  the  tribe  towards  Blade-hawk  and  his  party.  He  felt  confident,  m)ra 
what  he  had  witnessed  since  his  arrival,  that  they  would  hereafter  live  in 
peace.  He  had  but  little  to  say,  as  the  president's  speech  to  ^adc-handi  and 
party,  at  Baltimore,  said  all,  which  should  be  read  to  them.  It  was  inter- 
preted to  them  by  an  able  interpreter,  to  which  the  whole  company  respond- 
ed, at  the  termination  of  each  sentence." 

Keocttdc  then  arose,  shook  hands  with  the  most  important  personages  pres- 
ent, and  commenced : — 

**I  have  listened  to  the  talk  of  our  great  father.  It  is  true  we  pledged  our 
honors,  with  those  of  our  young  braves,  for  their  liberation.  We  thought 
much  of  it ;  our  councils  were  long ;  their  wiyes  and  children  were  in  our 
thoughts.  When  we  talked  of  them,  our  hearts  were  fiiU.  Their  wiyes  and 
chi1<&en  came  to  us,  which  made  us  feel  like  women ;  but  we  were  men. 
The  words  which  we  sent  to  our  great  father  was  one  word,  the  word  of  aUL 
The  heart  of  our  great  father  was  good ;  he  spoke  like  the  father  of  chiWren. 
The  Great  Spirit  made  his  heart  big  in  council  We  receive  our  brothers  in 
friendship ;  our  hearts  are  good  towards  them.  They  once  listened  to  bad 
counsel ;  now  their  ears  are  closed.  I  ^ve  my  hand  to  them ;  when  they 
shake  it,  they  shake  the  hands  of  all.  I  will  shake  hands  with  them,  and  then 
I  am  done." 

Maj.  Garland  then  told  them,  that  be  wished  it  distinctly  understood  by  all 
present,  that  ^e  president  considered,  and  should  in  future  acknowledge 
Keocuck  as  the  principal  chief  of  the  nation ;  that  he  wished  and  expected 
BUuk-hawk  to  listen  and  conform  to  his  counsels ;  and  that  if  any  di6>cordant 
ieeling  now  existed,  it  must  be  buried  here;  that  the  two  bands  that  had 
heretofore  existed  in  the  tribe  must  be  broken  up.  From  the  misa]yplication 
of  some  word  on  the  part  of  the  interpreter.  Black-hawk  understood  him,  that 
he  must  conform  to  the  counsels  of  Keocuck.  The  old  man  became  com- 
pletely infuriated.  The  spirit  and  yigor  of  his  youth  broke  forth  like  a  vol- 
eano ;  he  rose  to  speak,  but  was  so  much  excited,  he  could  scarcely  articulate^ 
He  said : — 
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*I  am  a  man—an  old  man — I  will  not  confonn  to  the  counsels  of  any  qm. 
1  will  act  for  myself-^o  one  shall  govern  me — ^1  am  old — my  hair  ia  my— 
I  once  gave  counsels  to  my  young  men — am  I  to  conform  to  others  ?  I  shiU 
soon  go  to  the  Great  Spuit,  where  I  shaU  rest  What  I  said  to  our  great 
father  in  Washington,  I  say  again — ^I  will  always  listen  to  him.     I  am  done." 

The  feeling  which  he  evinced,  caused  a  momentary  excitement  among  ail 
present;  it  was  his  last  expiring  struggle.  The  nature  of  the  remark wu 
explained  to  him — ^tbiat  the  president  nqueried  him  to  listen  to  Keocitek.  He 
made  no  reply ;  he  sat  completely  absorbed  in  his  own  feelings,  when  £b»- 
euck,  in  a  suppressed  tone,  said  to  him,  ^  Why  do  you  apeak  so  before  the  ukik 
men?  I  will  speak  for  you ;  you  trembled;  you  did  not  mean  iL^  He  consented, 
when  KtocucK  arose  and  said : — 

^  Our  brother,  who  has  again  come  to  us,  has  spoken ;  but  he  spoke  in 
wrath — ^his  tongue  was  forked — he  spoke  not  like  a  man,  a  Sac  He  knew 
his  words  were  had ;  he  trembled  like  the  oak,  whose  roots  have  been  washed 
by  many  rains.  He  is  old  ;  what  he  said,  let  us  forgeL  He  says  he  did  not 
mean  it ;  he  wishes  it  forgotten.  I  have  spoken  for  him.  Wliat  I  have  said 
is  his  own  words — not  mine.  Let  us  say  he  spoke  in  council  to-day — that 
his  words  were  good.    I  have  spoken." 

Col.  DacerwoH,  who  commands  at  Rock  Island,  then  told  Blcuk-hauk  that 
he  was  gratined  to  meet  him — that  once  he  was  his  enemy,  but  now  he  met 
him  as  a  friend — that  he  vvras  here  by  the  commands  of  his  great  father,  and 
should  alwavs  be  glad  to  see  him.  If  he  wished  for  advice  at  any  time,  be 
should  be  always  ready  to  give  it  to  him ;  he  had  had,  during  his  absence, 
frequent  talks  with  his  tribe,  who  were  anxious  for  his  return ;  and  could 
assure  him,  that  his  nation  entertained  for  him  and  his  party  the  most  friendly 
feeling. 

Maj.  Garland  told  him,  tliat  he  was  now  at  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleased ; 
that  he,  and  all  the  Americans,  were  pleased  with  lus  and  his  party^s  unifbnn 
good  conduct  while  among  them  ;  that  they  were  convinced  that  their  hearts 
were  good,  but  they  had  hstened  to  bad  counsels.  They  had  seen  the  power 
of  the  white  men,  and  had  taken  their  great  father  by  the  hanci,  who  had  re- 
stored them  to  their  fiimihes,  upon  his  and  his  tribe's  faithful  assurances  of 
peace  and  friendship. 

Blach-hawk,  after  reflecting  upon  what  he  had  said,  requested  that  if  his 
remarks  were  put  upon  paper,  a  line  might  be  drawn  over  it — he  did  not 
mean  it 

fFapellaj  chief  of  the  Foxes,  said  he  had  nothing  to  say.  **  I  am  not,"  said 
he,  *^  m  the  habit  of  talking — I  tliink — I  have  been  thinking  all  day — Keocwk 
has  spoken — I  am  glad  to  see  my  brothers — ^I  will  shake  hands  with  them. 
I  am  done."  A  general  shaking  of  hands  was  commenced  by  the  chief^ 
which  was  an  indication  that  the  council  was  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  impetuosity  of  Black-haxc^s  speech  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by 
the  presence  of  his  son,  who  evidently  governed  his  speech  and  actions  dur- 
ing their  tour  through  the  United  States.  He  appeared  anxious  that  his  &ther 
should  maintain  his  former  stand,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  and  no  doubt 
gave  instructions  to  that  effect.  The  old  man's  pride  was  deeply  wounded ; 
yet  he  would  have  submitted  to  any  degradation,  rather  than  to  have  been 
conunitted  in  the  presence  of  so  large  a  number  of  the  most  conspicuous  men 
of  the  nation.  He  felt  convinced  that  he  had  erred,  and  endeavored  to  atone 
for  it,  during  the  day,  by  saying,  "Ae  did  not  know  what  he  satdJ" 

That  evening,  Maj.  Gariand  invited  the  principal  chiefe,  together  with 
BUuk-hawk,  to  his  quarters,  as  it  would  afford  a  good  opportunity  to  ascertain, 
explicitly,  the  feeling  which  existed  among  them  towards  their  fallen  foe. 
About  seven  o'clock  they  arrived.  They  took  their  seats  in  silence,  passed 
the  pipe  for  all  to  take  a  whiff,  and  in  return  quafied  a  glass  of  champagne, 
which  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  relish..  Parsheparho  wook  hands  with  all 
present,  and  commenced : —   . 

^We  met  this  morning;  1  am  ^lad  to  meet  again.  That  wine  is  very 
ffood ;  I  never  drank  any  before.  I  have  thought  much  of  our  meeting  to- 
day ;  it  was  one  that  told  us  wo  were  brothers, — that  we  were  Sacs.  We  had 
just  returned  from  n  btiftalo-b.ii!! :   we  thought  it  was  time  for  our  brokers 
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to  be  here,  as  our  Others  at  St  Louis  told  us  this  was  the  moon.  We  started 
before  the  rising  sun  to  meet  you ;  we  have  met,  and  taken  our  brothers  by 
the  hand  in  friendship.  They  always  mistrustod  our  counsels,  and  went  from 
the  trail  of  the  red  men,  where  there  was  no  hunting  grounds,  nor  friends  re- 
turned, and  found  the  doffs  howling  around  their  wigwams,  and  wives  look- 
ing for  tlieir  husbands  and  children.  They  said  we  counselled  like  women ; 
but  they  have  found  our  counsels  were  good.  They  have  been  through  the 
country  of  our  great  father.  They  have  been  to  the  wigwams  of  the  white 
men;  they  received  them  in  kindness,  and  made  glad  their  hearts.  We 
thanked  them ;  say  to  them  tliat  Ktocuck  and  Paraheparho  thank  them.  Our 
brother  has  promised  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  Ktocuck,  What  he  said  in 
council  to-day,  was  like  the  Mississippi  fog — ^the  sun  has  shone,  and  the  day 
is  clear — let  us  forget  it ;  he  did  not  mean  it  His  heart  is  good,  but  his  ears 
have  been  open  to  bad  counsels.  He  has  taken  our  great  father  by  the  hand^ 
whose  words  are  good.  He  listened  to  them,  and  has  closed  his  ears  to  the 
voice  which  came  across  the  great  waters.  He  now  knows  that  he  ought  to 
listen  to  Keocuck.  He  counselled  with  us,  and*our  young  braves,  who  listened 
to  his  talk.  We  told  our  great  father  tliat  all  would  be  peace.  He  opened 
his  dark  prison,  and  let  him  see  the  rising  sun  once  more,  gave  him  to  hJB 
wives  and  children,  who  were  without  a  lodge.  Our  great  father  made 
straight  his  path  to  his  home.  I  once  took  the  great  chief  of  the  Osages 
prisoner.  I  heard  tlie  cries  of  his  women  and  children ;  I  took  him  out  by 
the  rising  sun,  and  put  him  upon  the  trail  to  his  village ;  *  There,'  said  I,  *  is  the 
trail  to  your  village ;  go,  and  tell  your  village,  that  I,  P(tr8heparho,  the  chief  of 
the  Sacs,  sent  you.'  We  thank  our  great  father ;  say  to  him  that  I  wish  to  see 
him ;  I  reach  out  my  right  hand ;  he  is  a  great  way  off,  but  1  now  shake  him 
by  the  hand ;  our  hearts  are  good  towards  him ;  1  will  see  him  before  I  lie 
down  in  peace ;  may  the  Great  Spirit  be  in  his  councils ;  what  our  brother 
said  to-day,  let  us  forget    I  am  done." 

Keocuckf  after  going  through  the  usual  ceremonies,  said,  "^  We  feel  proud 
that  you  have  invited  us  here  th^  evening  to  drink  a  glass  with  you ;  the 
wine  which  we  have  drank,  we  never  tasted  before  ;  it  is  the  wine  which  the 
white  men  make,  who  know  how  to  make  any  thing ;  I  will  take  another 
glass,  as  I  have  much  to  sav ;  we  feel  proud  that  we  can  drink  such  wine ; 
to-day  we  shook  hands  with  our  brothers,  whom  you  brought  to  us ;  we  were 
glad  to  see  them ;  we  have  often  thought  of  our  brothers ;  many  of  our  nation 
said  tliey  would  never  return ;  their  wives  and  children  often  came  to  our 
wigwams,  which  made  us  feel  sad ;  what  Parshtparho  has  said,  is  true ;  1 
talked  to  our  young  men,  who  had  the  hearts  of  men ;  I  told  them  that  the 
Great  Spirit  was  in  our  councils ;  they  promised  to  live  in  peace ;  those  who 
listened  to  bad  counsels,  and  followed  our  brothers,  have  said  their  ears  are 
closed,  they  will  live  in  peace  ;  I  sent  their  words  to  our  great  father,  whose 
ears  were  open,  whose  heart  was  made  sad  by  the  conduct  of  our  brothers; 
he  has  sent  to  their  wigwams ;  we  thank  him ;  say  to  him  that  Ktocuck  thanks 
him  ;  our  brothers  have  seen  the  great  villages  of  the  white  men ;  they  trav- 
elled a  long  road,  and  found  the  Americans  like  the  grass ;  I  will  tell  our 
young  men  to  listen  to  what  they  shall  tell  them.  Many  years  ago  I  went 
through  the  villages  of  our  great  father;  he  had  many,  that  were  like  the 

S^reat  prairies ;  but  he  has  gone,  another  is  our  father,  he  is  a  great  war  chieij 
want  to  see  him,  I  shall  be  proud  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  I  have  heard 
much  of  him,  his  head  is  grav,  I  must  see  him ;  tell  him  that  as  soon  as  the 
snow  is  off  of  the  prairie,  1  shall  come.  What  I  have  said,  I  wish  spoken  to 
him,  before  i^s  put  upon  paper,  so  that  he  shall  hear  it  as  I  have  said  it ;  tell 
him  that  Keocwk  spoke  it ;  what  our  brother  said  in  council  to-day,  1ft  \m 
forget ;  he  told  me  to  speak ;  I  spoke  his  words.    I  have  spoken." 

Black-hawk  then  said,  in  a  very  calm  and  dejected  manner,  ^I  feel  that  1 
am  an  old  man ;  once  I  could  speak,  but  now  1  have  but  little  to  say;  to-dlay 
we  met  many  of  our  brothers,  we  were  glad  to  see  them ;  I  have  listened  to 
what  mv  brothers  have  said,  their  hearts  are  good ;  they  have  been  like  Sacs 
since  1  (eft  them ;  they  have  taken  care  of  my  wife  and  children,  who  had  no 
wigwam ;  1  thanked  them  for  it ;  the  Great  Spirit  knows  that  I  thank  them; 
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before  tfae  sun  sets  behiDd  the  hilie  to-morrow  I  shall  see  them,  I  want  to  n« 
them ;  when  1  left  thein,  I  expected  soon  to  return ;  i  told  oar  great  fiith^r, 
when  in  Washington,  that  I  would  listen  to  his  counsels ;  I  say  so  to  you,  I 
will  listen  to  the  counsels  of  Keecwk ;  1  shall  soon  he  ftu*  away,  I  shall  hnve 
DO  village,  no  band,  1  shall  live  alone.    What  I  said  in  council  to-day  I  wi^ 
ibrgotten.    If  it  has  been  put  upon  paper,  I  wish  a  mark  to  be  drawn  over 
k.    1  did  not  mean  it.    Now  we  are  akme,  let  us  say  we  will  fbrtret  it    Sev 
to  our  great  father  and  Gov.  Cass,  that  I  will  listen  to  theni.     Many  yeara 
aro  I  niet  Gov.  Cass  in  councils,  far  across  the  prairies,  to  the  rising;  mm. 
ius  counsels  were  good.    My  ears  were  closed ;  I  listened  to  the  great  ^tber 
across  the  great  waters.    Mv  father  listened  to  him  whose  hand  was  lar^ 
My  band  was  once  large.     Now  I  have  no  hand.     I  and  my  son,  and  all  the 
party,  thank  our  great  fiitber  for  what  he  has  done.     He  is  old,  lam  old ;  wc 
shall  soon  go  to  the  Great  Spirit,  where  we  shall  rest.     He  sent  us  through 
his  great  villages.    We  saw  many  of  the  white  men,  who  trea«ei1  us  with 
kindness.    We  thank  them ;  say  to  them  we  thank  them.     We  tbank  yoa  snd 
Mr.  Sprague  for  coming  with  tis ;  your  road  was  long,  and  croolKed.    We 
never  saw  so  many  white  men  before.    Wlten  3^u  was  with  us,  we  felt  u 
though  we  had  some  friends  among  them.    We  ^It  safe ;  you  knew  tliem  all 
When  3mu  come  upon  the  Mississippi  again,  you  shall  come  to  my  wigwam. 
I  bave  none  now.    On  your  road  home,  you  pass  where  my  Tillage  oi>ce  wb& 
No  one  lives  there  now ;  all  are  gone.    I  give  you  my  hand ;  we  may  never 
■»et  again ;  I  shall  Ions  rememl^r  you.    The  Great  Spirit  will  be  with  yma, 
and  3^otir  wives  and  chiUren.    Before  the  sun  rises  I  shall  go  to  my  family. 
My  SOB  will  be  here  to  see  you,  before  we  go.    I  will  shake  bands  with  my 
brothers  here,  then  1  am  done." 

The  party  separated  with  a  most  perfect  understanding  among  tbemseWei, 
and  in  fellowship  and  good  feeling;  but  Bhdc-hawk  was  cast  down,  his  pride 
was  wounded,  and  he  departed  in  silence. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

Pr9m  the  time  Black-hawk  was  set  at  liberty  in  his  man  om/ntrf,  ta  1833,  to  his 
«M  Octohtr  3dy  1838,  with  other  intffortant  matters  commected  wMi  ike  hUmns  m  tks 
wtsL 

"  In  pain  «nd  peril,  when  thy  yean  were  few, 
And  (ienlh'i  dark  shadow  on  thy  pathway  ThII, 
TTiou  to  the  prreatnciw  of  thy  trial  prow, 

Bade  fortune,  friends,  and  blighted  hope  farewell.'*— 8.  L.  FArancLo. 

For  about  three  years  after  the  liberation  of  Black-hawk,*  few  incidents  of 
importance  seem  to  have  transfiired.  The  first  we  shall  notice  is  the  death 
^  a  great  Winnebago  chief^  some  of  whose  family  have  passed  under  our 
notice  in  a  Ihrmer  chapter,  from  the  conspicuous  part  be  acted  in  the  rapture 
of  Black-hawk.  His  name  was  Schacripkaka,  or  Decorie.  He  died  ia 
Wisconsin,  on  the  20th  of  A|«il,  1836,  in  his  90th  year.  Died  aiso.  at  the 
fieneca  reservation.  Major  Berrt,  aged  74.  He  fought  witli  the  Americans 
m  the  war  of  1812,  and  died  a  peasioner.  His  place  of  residence  was  known 
as  Jack  Berry's  tewn.  He  was  a  distinguished  chief.  And  •n  liie  29th  of 
the  same  month'  died  that  celebrated  pioneer  of  the  west,  Suseiiv  Keittoit, 
aged  82.  He,  it  will  be  recollected,  it  was  who  was  enraged  as  a  f»ilot  to  the 
army  of  Lord  I>uDmore,  in  1774,  being  then  about  nmeteen  yetar^  of  age. 
He  afterwards  spent  many  years  in  a  most  wretched  captivity  aaieng  die 
Miami  Indians,  and  finally  made  some  escapes,  which,  it  seems  to  as,  that 
nothing  short  of  miraculous  interference  could  have  brooght  abent. 

On  the  24th  of  May,   1836,  a  treaty  of  cession  was  made  at  WashinglaD. 
between  a  delegation  of  chiefe  and  otliers  of  the  Chippewas,  ami  the  UaiM 
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States,  by  which  all  the  reservations  heretofore  held  by  them  in  the  state  of 
Michigan  is  relinquished. 

A  report  was  current  among  us  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  that  a  san- 
ffiiinary  battle  had  been  fought  on  the  20th  of  June,  at  a  noted  place  on  the 
Red  River,  called  the  Cross  Timbers,  between  25  Shawanees  and  350  Caman- 
ches ;  that  the  battle  lasted  a  whole  day,  and  eventuated  in  the  defeat  of  the 
latter,  who  lost  77  of  their  number. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1836,  a  large  war  party  of  Sioux  surprised  ^re 
lodges  of  Foxes,  on  the  lower  loway,  15  or  20  miles  from  where  the  line  of 
the  ^  Black-hawk  purchase  ^  crosses  it,  and  killed  about  20  of  them.  One 
of  the  Foxes,  a  young  man,  thoujzh  severely  wounded  in  the  neck,  made  his 
escape,  and  carried  the  news  to  Poweeshieck's  village. 

In  May,  1837,  died  at  the  Huron  village,  Lorette,  or  Grand  Louis,  whose 
Indian  name  b  Tandarelion,  aged  74.  He  had  been  a  ffreat  hunter,  and  an 
upright  mail,  though  at  tiipes  intemperate.  A  man  who  had  a  grudge  against 
another,  endeavored  to  hire  him  to  shoot  his  enemy,  but  Lorette  replied. 
•*  Je  ne  suis  pas  en  ffuerre  avec  lui,"  "  I  have  no  cause  of  war  with  that  man, 
and  turned  scornfully  from  him.  *And  on  the  13th  of  the  following  June, 
another  respected  chief  paid  the  debt  of  mortality. 

Capt.  George,  principal  chief  of  the  ancient  and  once  femous  tribe  of  the 
Onondagas,  died,  aged  70.  He  was  one  of  the  most  able  orators  of  the  Six 
Nations,  not  only  possessing  the  confidence  of  his  own,  but  all  the  confederate 
tribes,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  white  people. 

In  the  order  of  time,  the  next  event  of  importance  was  a  severe  battle 
between  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  Sioux.  And  what  makes  it  to  be  the  more 
lamented  is,  in  consequence  of  the  criminal  negligence  of  our  ^vemment 
When  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  sold  us  the  best  portions  of  Illinois,  Missouri,  and 
Wisconsin,  amounting  to  26,500,000  acres,  which  included  all  the  lead  mines, 
for  the  sum  of  THREE  CENTS  PER  ACRE,  certain  provisions  were  to 
be  made  them ;  certain  grounds  were  to  be  put  in  cultivation,  certain  amounts 
of  money  paid  at  certain  times,  and,  especially,  they  were  promised  protection 
firom  their  bloody  enemies,  the  Sioux,  when  hunting  upon  certain  grounds 
allowed  to  them.  But  none  of  the  promises  made  them  had  been  performed, 
and  famine  forced  them,  when  they  could  wnit  for  us  no  longer,  to  go  unpro- 
tected into  the  wilderness  to  hunt  for  game. 

The  battle,  of  which  we  are  to  give  an  account,  happened  about  the  2d  of 
August,  1837,  and  the  history  we  nave  of  it  is  derived  from  the  chief  of  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  it  He  had  been  to  St  Louis 
to  see  what  could  be  done  for  his  people,  and  he  says,  ^  when  I  returned,  I 
found  our  people  starving  at  the  village.  I  divided  all  the  provisions  I  had 
received  from  our  trader  amon^  them,  and  powder  and  lead  to  enable  us  to 
make  a  hunt  to  supply  our  families  until  our  corn  was  ripe,  or  that  our  great 
father  had  paid  our  money  to  enable  our  tradera  to  furnish  us.^  Having 
divided  his  tribe  into  two  parties,  that  they  might  hunt  to  better  advantage, 
one  was  to  proceed  along  the  dividing  country  between  the  loway  and  Red 
Cedar  Rivers,  and  the  other  to  advance  up  the  right  bank  of  Cedar  River. 
At  the  head  of  the  latter  division  was  the  ctiief  of  whom  mention  has  been 
made,  whose  name  was  WAu-cosH-AU-stiE.  He  had  in  his  company  about 
170  people,  of  whom  but  40  were  men,  the  rest  women  and  children.  They 
found  no  game  for  many  days,  and,  says  the  old  chief^  *^  we  had  to  depend  on 
fish,  which  we  caught  from  the  Cedar,  to  keep  our  people  from  dymg  with 
hunger."  He  was  in  great  expectation,  that,  if  he  could  reach  a  belt  of 
wooded  country,  between  the  Wapesepineca  and  Cedar,  to  find  plenty  of 
irame.  Accordingly  he  sent  out  some  of  his  young  men  in  advance,  and 
u>llowed  as  well  as  he  was  able  with  the  rest,  but  his  pioneera  soon  returned, 
and  informed  him  that  the  Winnebagoes  were  hunting  there.  ^*  This  was  bad 
news,"  says  Waucoshaushe,  **in  our  starving  condition,  and  we  could  not 
return,  for  we  had  nothing  to  return  to,**  and  their  nearest  hope  was  about 
the  mouth  of  Otter  River.    He  therefore  bent  his  course  thither. 

On  arriving  on  the  confines  of  that  country,  he  encamped,  and  sent  out 
some  hunters,  but,  as  before,  they  soon  returned,  and  reported  that  their 
iirbund  was  in  possession  of  the  Sioux;  and,  he  asks,  **  What  was  now  to  be 
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done?  My  number  of  fighting  men  was  ranall ;  but  to  retreat  was  imponible; 
fixr  we  must  have  been  discovered  by  the  Sioux,  and  followed ;  and  whenever 
you  turn  your  back  on  an  enemy,  you  are  sure  of  defeat.  My  InnaTes  agreed 
with  me,  that  we  should  immediately  start  on  the  trail,  leave  our  women  and 
children  at  the  camp,  and  go  and  ascertain  their  strength ;  that  if  we  fbond 
them  not  too  strong,  to  drive  them  out  of  our  hunting-pounds.  We  followed 
their  trail  across  Otter  River,  and  then  it  took  a  direction  into  the  prairie,  to- 
wards where  the  sun  sets.  About  miduieht,  we  thought  we  discovered  the 
Sioux  lodges.  We  raised  the  war-cry,  and  rushed  upon  them ;  but  found  oo 
Sioux  there,  only  sand-hills  instead  of  lodgea  Tliey  were  encamped  in  « 
hdllow ;  and  by  this  mistake  we  were  discovered.  We  miffht  now  have  re- 
treated ;  but,  reflecting  on  our  condition, — our  families  starvmg,  our  hunting- 
grounds  possessed  by  our  enemies,  and  tiie  remembrance  of  our  friends  thej 
had  murdered  last  winter  on  the  loway, — determined  us  to  follow  them  as 
&r  as  the  Unc 

**  We  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  the  Sioux  fired  on  us.  1,  with  my  party, 
rushed  into  their  camps,  and,  after  fighting  desperately  for  some  time,  round 
they  were  in  too  strong  a  force  for  us.  All  that  couid^  retreated  out  of  the 
camps,  and,  taking  a  position  back  of  a  small  rise,  within  gunshot  of  their 
camps,  fired  upon  them  until  our  ammunition  was  exhatisted.  We  then  re- 
treated to  our  camp, — where  we  had  left  our  women  and  children^ — bringing 
ikirken  wounded  with  us,  and  leaving  deven  killed  on  the  field." 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  battle,  by  an  actor  in  it  As  soon  as  he  coaU, 
Waucoshaushe  sent  two  of  his  braves  with  this  account,  to  the  agency,  at 
Bock  Island,  where  they  arrived  on  the  8  of  August.  The  chief  closed  his 
talk  in  the  following  words :  ^  My  father,  I  am  one  of  the  wounded,  and  ex- 
pect neoer  to  «ee  ifou  again,  I  have  followed  your  advice,  and  done  the  best  I 
could  for  my  nation,  and  I  do  not  fear  to  die.  We  have  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty reached  our  village,  and  fear  that  many  of  our  people  will  die  of  hun- 
ger.   Father,  I  have  no  more  to  say.** 

What  was  done  for  these  poor,  distressed  Indians,  I  have  no  account,  but 
doubt  not  it  might  be  quickly  told !  However,  a  delegation  of  Sacs  and  Foxes, 
and  another  of  Sioux  and  loways,  visited  Washington  in  the  end  of  the  fbilow- 
ing  September;  but  we  hear  nothing  of  any  redress  for  the  former;  vet  the 
^vemment  bought  of  the  Sioux  5,0^,000  of  acres  of  their  land,  on  me  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  at  twenty  cents  an  acre.  These  same  Indians  were 
induced  to  travel  through  our  great  cities  by  advice  of  the  president,  who 
wished  to  make  them  acquainted  with  our  power  and  consequence;  and 
they  accordingly  arrived  in  Boston,  the  extent  of  their  journey  on  the  coast, 
on  the  27  October,  1837.  They  consisted  of  Both  deputations, — in  all,  3Si 
Among  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  the  well-known  and  celebrated  old  ex-€hie( 
PLACIC-HAWK,  his  son  Nasheeskuk,  (Loud  Thunder,)  Ksokitk,  and  Wa- 
FELLA.  On  Saturday  morning,  tlie  whole  party  had  an  audience  of  the 
mayor,  Mr.  S.  A.  Eliot,  the  aldermen,  and  common  council  of  the  city,  in 
Faneuil  Hall  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  arrived  first,  in  carriages,  and  were  seated 
on  the  right  of  the  elevated  platform :  and  tlie  Sioux,  arriving  immediately 
after,  were  seated  on  the  left.  As  each  party  entered,  a  band  of  music,  sta- 
tioned for  the  occasion,  played  martial  airs.  The  mayor  then  welcomed 
them  in  a  short  speech,  through  their  interpreters.  Gov.  Everett  was  pres- 
ent, and,  beuig  introduced  to  them,  invited  them  to  an  audience  in  the  State- 
House,  on  Monday ;  for  which  civility  Keokuk  presented  him  with  a  bow  and 
arrows.  They  were  then  shown  the  armories  in  the  upper  hall  of  the  same 
building,  where  they  expressed  high  gratification  at  seeing  so  many  bright 
guns  fit  for  use.    They  then  returned  to  their  lodgines  in  Concert  HalL 

On  Sunday  morning,  a  part  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  delegation  visited  the  navy- 
yard,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  Sioux  and  loways  were  there.  They  were 
presented  by  Capt  Percival  to  Com.  Downes,  who  conducted  them  over  the 
yard,  much  to  their  entertainment  The  ships  of  war  most  astonisbed  them, 
and  we  are  not  sure  they  understood  the  use  of  that  grand  afiair,  the  dry 
dock ;  they  approached  and  looked  down  its  sides  with  evident  feelings  of 
awe.  To  a  liandsome  address  from  Com.  Downes,  they  made  an  ap|HOpriate 
reply,  and  returned  to  their  quarters.    In  the  evening,  some  attended  the 
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«ntorio8  at  Boykton  Hall  and  the  Masonic  Temple.  On  Monday,  tl^ey  lield 
a  levee  at  Faneuil  Ehll,  under  the  direction  of  the  city  marshal,  for  the  especial 
accommodation  of  the  ladies,  which  was  closed  at  eleven  o'clock,  when  pre- 
parations were  made  for  meeting  the  governor  at  the  State-House,  agreeably 
to  previous  arrangementa 

As  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  community  could  be  admitted  to  the 
^Indian  council''  in  the  representatives'  chamber,  notice  was  given  in  the 
newspapers  to  such  as  might  expect  admission,  that  ** passes"  had  been  pro- 
fidecffor  them,  and  were  to  be  had  between  9  and  11,  A.  M^  at  the  <^C6S  of 
die  adjutant  general  and  city  auditor.  These  ** passes"  were  cards,  on  which 
was  printed,  **  Pass  to  thx  Represeiitatives'  Chamber,  ^Oth  OctoHjba, 
1837.'* 

Meanwhile,  the  Sioux  left  the  city,  and  proceeded  on  their  journey  west 
It  was  evidently  unpleasant  to  both  parties  to  meet  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  as  the  war  l^tween  them,  of  which  we  have  taken  notice,  had  not 
ceased,  and,  for  auffht  they  knew  to  the  contrary,  the  friends  of  each  weie 
fidling  by  the  hand  of  the  other,  in  the  country  from  which  they  were  Ihtui 
temjporanly  absent 

llie  hour  having  arrived  for  the  Indians  to  make  their  appearance  in  thf 
hall  of  the  State-I&use,  it  was  crowded  to  overflowing,  as  was  eveiy  avenue 
leadii^  to  it  The  governor  occupied  the  speaker's  ^air,  with  his  aids  and 
councO  around  him,  when  the  chiefs  came  m  and  took  seats  in  the  a4iaMnt 
area.  The  governor  then  arose,  and,  in  explanation,  stated  the  object  of  tbmr 
¥iait  **  They  are,"  said  he,  **  a  most  respectable  deputation  from  the  Sac  and 
Fox  tribes,  which  are  in  amity  with  our  government  The  oliject  of  their 
nission  to  Washington,  was  to  form  a  treaty  eimlanatoiy  of  the  great  dreaty 
made  in  1836,  defining  the  boundaries  between  tneir  territory  and  that  of  the 
United  States.  Their  lands  are  situated  between  the  Mississippi  and  Hissou* 
ri  The  united  tribes  comprise  about  5000,  of  whom  about  1400  and  bravea. 
lliey  are  the  descendants  of  the  Algonquins,  or  Lennape,  and  speak  the  aaaie 
language  as  that  anciently  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  this  region."  Some  per- 
sons in  the  galleries  showmg  a  disposition  to  manifest  their  ridiculous  con- 
ceptions, when  the  Indians  came  in,  the  governor  observed  to  tlie  audience, 
that  any  such  demonstrations  bv  laughing,  however  seeminffly  kidicrous  any 
appearance  miffht  be,  would  be  highly  improper,  and  the  Indians  mig^  000- 
atrue  such  exhibition  of  mirth  into  disrespect 

.  The  interpreter  was  then  requested  to  inform  them  that  th^  governor  bade 
them  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  hall  of  council  of  their  white  brethren.  **  We 
have,"  said  lie,  ''before  heard  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  by  our  travellers;  and 
we  have  been  told  the  names  of  their  great  men  and  chie&;  and  now  we  are 
fflad  to  see  them  with  our  eye&  We  are  called  the  peopls  of  Massachusetts ; 
It  is  the  name  of  the  red  people  who  once  lived  here,  in  former  times,  the 
red  man's  wigwam  stood  on  our  very  fields,  and  his  covncil-fire  was  kindled 
on  this  spot  When  our  forefathers  came  to  this  co«ntr^,  they  were  but  a 
small  band.  The  red  man  stood  on  the  rock  on  the  lea-side,  and  looked  at 
them.  He  might  have  pushed  them  ofi^  and  drowved  them ;  but  he  took 
them  by  the  Imnd,  and  said,  *  Welcome.'  Our  fbre&thers  were  hungry,  and 
the  red  man  ffave  diem  com  and  venison.  They  w^re  cold,  and  the  red  man 
spread  his  bumket  over  them,  and  made  them  warm.  We  are  now  grown 
flreat  and  powerful ;  yet  we  remember  the  kindoess  of  the  red  man  to  our 
rorefitthers. 

** Brothers!  our  faces  are  white,  and  yours  are  red;  but  our  hearts  are 
alike.  You  dwell  between  the  Mississippi  aid  Missouri;  they  are  mighty 
atreama  One  stretches  out  to  the  east,  and  the  other  away  to  the  west,  even 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  but  still  they  mak^  but  one  river,  and  they  run  to- 
gether to  the  sea.  Brothers !  we  dwell  in  the  east,  and  you  live  in  the  far 
west ;  but  we  are  one  family.  Brothers !  ss  you  passed  through  the  hall  be- 
low, you  stopped  to  look  upon  the  image  cf  our  great  &ther,  Washington ;  it 
is  a  cold  stone,  and  cannot  speak ;  but  oar  ereat  father  loved  the  r^  man, 
and  he  commanded  us  to  love  you.  He  is  dead ;  but  his  voice  made  a  deep 
print  in  our  hearts,  like  the  footsteps  of  the  great  buffido  in  the  clay  of  tlie 
prairie." 
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Keokuk  had  hu  aon  with  him,  about  14  jean  old.  The  gOTernor  aUuded 
10  him,  when  he  said,  ^'May  the  Great  Spirit  presenre  the  life  of  your  too. 
JMay  he  grow  up  by  your  ride,  like  the  tender  sapling  by  the  side  of  the 
mighty  oak.  May  you  lone  flourish  together;  and  when  the  mightv  oak  ■ 
fallen  in  the  forest,  may  me  young  tree  take  its  place,  and  spread  out  iti 
branches  over  his  people.  Brothers !  I  have  made  you  a  short  talk,  and  once 
more  bid  you  welcome  to  our  council  halL" 

Keokuk  said  in  reply,  '^  I  am  very  much  gratified  at  the  pleasure  of  shak- 
ing hands  with  the  neat  chief  of  the  country,  and  others  about  him.  The 
Great  Spirit,  as  you  have  said,  made  us  the  same ;  we  only  speak  diflerent 
languages.  Brother!  I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  before  I  die,  that  I 
have  seen  the  house  where  your  fathers  used  to  speak  with  ours,  as  we  now 
do  with  you,  and  hope  the  Great  Spirit  is  pleased  at  the  sigfaL  I  hope  he 
will  long  keep  peace  between  the  white  and  red  men.'' 

Wapella  next  spoke.  He  said,  **I  am  very  happy  to  meet  my  friends  m 
tibe  land  of  our  foremthers.  I  recollect,  when  a  little  boy,  of  hearing  my  fore- 
ftthers  say,  that  at  this  place  the  red  man  first  took  the  white  man  by  the 
hand.  I  am  very  happy  that  this  island  can  suppjort  so  many  white  men  as 
have  come  on  to  it ;  I  am  glad  they  can  find  a  living,  and  happy  they  can  be 
contented  with  living  on  it  I  am  fflad  to  hear  the  white  men  call  us  their 
broOieni ;  it  is  true  they  are  the  oldest ;  but  where  I  live  my  tribe  is  the 
oldest  among  the  red  men.  I  shall  go  home  and  tell  my  brethren  that  I  have 
been  lo  this  great  place,  and  it  shall  not  be  forgotten  by  me  nor  my  children.'^ 

Waacashaashee  then  came  forward,  and  said,  **!  have  just  listened  to  the 
words  spoken  by  vou  and  my  chiefs  about  our  forefathers.  I  have  loi^ 
wished  to  see  the  shores  where  my  fathers  took  the  white  men  by  the  hand, 
and  I  shall  not  forget  it" 

PowKESHiECK  nozt  spoke  as  follows:  **You  have  heard  what  my  chiefr 
have  to  say.  They  are  much  gratified  with  their  visit  to  this  town.  This  is 
the  place  where  our  tribe  once  lived.  I  have  often  heard  my  father  and 
grandfather  say  that  they  once  lived  by  the  sea  coast,  where  the  white  man 
first  came.  I  wish  I  had  a  book,*  and  could  read  in  it  all  these  things.  I 
have  been  t)ld  that  this  is  the  way  you  get  all  your  knowledge.  I  thiiik  the 
Americans  axe  among  the  greatest  of  the  white  people,  that  very  few  can 
overpower  thtm.  It  is  so  with  the  Sacs,  though  1  say  itf  They  call  me  a 
great  man  where  I  live,  and  I  am  very  happy  that  two  such  great  men  as  you 
and  I  should  meet  and  shake  hands  together." 

Next  came  the  Indian  who  wore  a  bufialo  skin  all  over  him,  its  head  on  his 
own,  with  horns  erect  His  name  we  could  not  get  hold  of;  but  he  said,  *'I 
am  much  pleased  irith  the  conversation  our  chiefs  have  had  with  you.  I  am 
glad  you  noticed  Mmuanwoutj  Keokuk's  son.  He  will  succeed  his  father,  and 
be  a  chief  The  cUefs  who  have  spoken  to  you  are  all  village  chiefe ;  for 
^  my  part,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  villages ;  but  I  go  to  war,  and  fight  for 
the  women  and  chDdrtn." 

Appanoseokemar  next  spoke :  "I  am  very  happy  to  shake  hands  with  you. 
I  do  it  with  all  my  heart  Although  we  have  no  paper  to  put  down  words 
on,  we  shall  not  forget  this  good  council  I  am  a  brave,  ana  have  my  arms 
in  my  hands.  They  are  aU  my  defence ;  but  I  wish  to  leave  them  m  tliis 
house  for  the  white  man  to  remember  the  red  man  of  the  fiir  west    My 

S resents  may  not  be  acreeable,  but  they  are  given  with  a  good  heart"    And, 
ivesting  himself  of  ail  bis  clothes,  wampum  belt,  moccasins,  &c^  except  a 
blanket,  he  gave  them  and  his  arms  to  the  governor. 

Black-hawk*8  tmn  now  came.  His  voice  was  very  shrill,  and  be  was  the 
only  one  among  them  with  any  of  the  costume  of  the  whites  about  him.  He 
began,  ^  I  like  very  well  to  hear  you  talk  of  the  Great  Spirit  He  made  us 
both  of  one  heart,  though  our  skius  are  of  different  complexions.  The  first 
white  men  that  came  to  this  island  were  French.    They  were  our  brothers  as 

• 

*  They  probably  knew  no  diflference  in  books^  and  supposed  that  any  book  woald  lead  as 
might  be  aesired.  They  look  upon  ihem  as  a  kind  of  oracle,  and  suppose  one  as  good  as  a 
thousand,  havinj^  no  idea  of  their  difTerent  contents.  One  might  get  such  aa  idea  irom  a 
certain  hymn  of  Dr.  Watts,  but  it  is  original  with  the  Indiaus. 

t  This  caused  a  pleasing  sensation  in  the  house. 
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you  are.  When  at  the  president's  village,  your  people  put  medals  about  our 
necks.  The  French  used  to  do  so  by  our  fathers.  The  Great  Spirit  is  pleased 
at  our  talking  toother.  I  am  a  man.  You  are  a  man.  None  of  us  are  any 
thing  more.  I  live  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  I  have  now  got 
to  be  an  old  man.  It  is  surprising  to  me  how  so  many  people  can  live  in  so 
small  a  place  as  this  village  is.  I  cannot  see  where  they  get  venison  and  com 
enough  to  live  upon ;  but  if  thev  like  it,  1  am  satisfied.*  Icannot  shake  hands 
with  all  my  firiends,  but  by  shaking  hands  with  you,  I  mean  it  for  all" 

Keokuk  then  presented  his  son  to  the  governor,  who  caused  his  own  son 
to  shake  the  hanu  of  that  of  the  chief  apparent  Then  came  forward  a  brave, 
who  said  his  &ther  was  a  Frenchman ;  he  presented  the  governor  with  a 
pipe.  His  excellency  then  informed  the  Indians  that  some  presents  had  been 
prepared  for  them,  m  the  balcony  in  front  of  the  hall,  ana  that  they  should 
proceed  there  and  receive  them,  which  was  accordingly  done.  The  presents 
consisted  of  guns,  swords,  trinkets,  and  clothes  for  their  women  and  chil- 
dren, &c  To  the  son  of  Keokuk  the  governor  gave  an  elegant  little  rifle, 
and  observed  that  he  hoped  he  would  soon  be  able  to  shoot  bufialoes  with  it. 

All  these  aflairs  took  up  much  time,  especially  the  speeches,  as  the  inter- 
preters had  to  repeat  them  sentence  by  sentence,  as  they  were  delivered,  to 
both  parties  of  Inaians.  At  the  end  of  each  sentence  delivered  to  the  Indians, 
they  would  simultaneously  utter  assent  to  it  in  an  inexpressible  sound,  some- 
thing like  what  might  be  derived  from  a  peculiar  pronunciation  of  the  letters 
m'U^yahy  which  must  be  done  in  the  same  breaui,  and  a  ffradual  raising  of 
the  voice.  And  there  was  such  a  dissimilarity  in  language  oetween  one  por- 
tion of  the  chiefs  and  the  others,  that  two  interpreters  were  necessarily  em- 
ployed. 

Agreeably  to  notice  given,  the  Indians  withdrew  fh)m  the  balcony  of  the 
State-House  to  the  senate  chamber,  where  they  partook  of  a  collation,  and 
then  appeared  on  the  common,  where  they  performed  a  mock  war  dance,  to 
the  grest  amusement  of  the  immense  multitude.  In  the  evening,  they  visited 
the  Tremont  Theatre,  where  Forrest  took  a  benefit  in  the  **  Banker  of  Bogota.** 
The  Sioux  had  before  attended  the  National  Theatre.  On  Tuesday,  the  Slst, 
they  lefl  the  city,  taking  their  journey  west 

Indian  deputations  were  things  new  to  this  generation,  in  Boston,  and  when 
some  began  to  think  they  were  satisfied  with  seeing  one,  another  was  an- 
nounced ;  and,  on  the  20  November,  there  arrived  in  the  Providence  cars  26 
chie&,  fit>m  a  country  fiur  beyond  that  from  whence  came  the  preceding  ones. 
They  were  said  to  represent  the  Grand  Pawnees,  Pawnee  Loupes,  and  Re- 

Siblican  Pawnees,  Otoes,  and  Omaha&  The  name  of  the  principal  chief  is 
dderussitt,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Mohawks.  They  were  lodged  at 
Concert  Hall  also,  and  the  next  day  visited  the  navy-yard,  theatre  in  the  even- 
ing, and  on  Wednesday  left  the  city.  They  were  dressed  entirely  in  the  fiu* 
forest  costume,  and  fantastically  painted ;  and  some  of  them  were  of  immense 
stature,  and  appeared  as  though  they  had  endured  the  firsts  of  countless 
winters. 

Scenes  of  wretchedness  have  been  recorded  in  our  eariy  pages,  occasioned 
by  malignant  diseases,  among  Indians  of  our  own  land.  We  are  now  to  re- 
late the  doings  of  death  on  a  broader  scale,  in  the  re^ons  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri. In  October  last,  (1837,)  the  small-pox  was  still  raging  over  that  vast 
country.  Up  to  the  first  of  that  month,  the  Mandans  were  reduced  from  1,600 
to  31  souls;  the  Minetarees  fix)m  1,000  to  500,  and  they  were  still  d3ing  fast 
The  Ricarees,  who  had  recently  joined  them,  were  hunting  by  themselves, 
when  the  disease  was  raging  among  their  friends,  and  were  not  seized  by  the 
horrid  malady  until  a  month  afler.  They  numbered  3,000,  and  half  of  them 
were  in  a  few  days  swept  away,  and  hundreds  of  the  survivors  were  killimr 
themselves  in  despair ;  some  with  their  own  spears  and  other  instruments  of 
war,  and  some  by  casting  themselves  down  the  hiffh  precipices  aloxiff  the 
Missouri.  The  great  nation  of  Assinnaboines,  10,000  strong;  the  Cnea, 
S/XX),  are  nearly  iQl  destroyed.    The  Black  Feet  had  known  no  such  foe  be- 

*  None  of  the  reporters  did  justice  to  the  old  chiefs  speech ;  but  my  ean  did  not  deeshre 
Me.    These  test  two  senteoees  were  omitted  by  all. 
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fbn ;  it  had  reached  die  Socky  MountahiB,  aad  swept  afw«f  the  people  ia  • 
thousand  lodces.  Thev  were  reckoned  at  60,000  strong,  n  m  impossihle  la 
be  accorate  in  these  details,  but  such  are  the  accounts  from  the  weat ;  and 
they  are  to  this  daj,  1841,  uncontradicted.  Here  is  a  commentary  upon  ov 
pobcy  of  settling  the  border  Indians  among  the  wild  tribes  in  die  west!  of 
which  we  have  expressed  our  opinion  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  woiiL 

Proceeding  in  tne  order  of  events,  we  next  find  Bi^cX'Hawk,  his  noted 
son  ^ashetuSuk,  and  his  wife,  a  handsome  squaw  of  the  Sac  tribe,  attending  a 
ball,  by  invitation,  at  Fort  Madison,  in  Wisconsin,  in  honor  of  Washington's 
birthday,  22  February,  183a  On  the  4th  of  the  July  following,  Black-hawk 
was  again  present  at  the  same  place,  where  a  celebration  was  enacted.  At 
the  table,  Mr.  J.  G.  Edwards  honored  him  by  the  following  sentiment :  *^  Our 
UluairiouB  guesL  Mm  hia  dtdimng  yean  ht  at  calm  at  hit  pnmouM  Uft  hat  hem 
boitienntt  Jhnn  warHke  evtntt,  Int  jnttefU  fnenddt^  U>  the  uMes  jil^  emliiUt 
him  to  a  teat  at  our  hoardP  To  which  Black-hawk  made  the  fblfowmg  very 
sensible  reply:  **  It  has  pleased  the  Great  Spirit  that  I  am  here  to-day.  The 
earth  is  our  nK>ther,  ana  we  are  now  permitted  to  be  up<m  iL  A  few  snowa 
ago,  I  was  fighting  a^ounst  the  white  people — perhaps  I  was  wrong — but  that 
is  past,  it  is  buried;  let  it  be  forgotten.  I  love  my  towns  and  cornfields  ob 
the  Rock  River, — it  was  a  beautuul  country.  I  feught  for  it,  but  now  it  b 
yours.  Keep  it  as  the  Sacs  did.  I  was  once  a  warrior,  but  I  am  now  poor. 
Keokuk  has  oeen  the  cause  of  what  1  am— do  not  blame  him.  I  love  to  look 
upon  the  Mississippi ;  I  have  looked  upon  it  from  a  child.  I  love  that  beaa- 
tinil  river ;  nr^  home  has  always  been  upon  its  banks.  I  thank  you  for  yov 
friendship.    I  will  say  no  more." 

Now  we  have  approached  the  closing  scene  of  the  celebrated  Bukcs- 
BAWK.  How  long  he  had  had  his  (»unp  on  the  Des  Moines,  we  are  not  id- 
formed ;  but  about  this  time  we  find  him  there,  and  there  he  died,  on  tbe  3 
of  October,  1838,  aged  73.  When  it  was  known  that  the  spirit  of  the  old 
chief  had  departed,  many,  whites  as  well  as  Indians,  assembled  at  his  foto^ 
and  performed  his  last  request,  which  was,  that  he  mi^t  be  buried  as  all  &a 
chiefs  anciently  were,  and  it  was  in  accordance  done.  No  grave  was  made; 
but  his  body  was  placed  upon  the  ground  in  a  sitting  pontton^  widi  Ins  cue 
between  his  knees,  and  grasped  in  his  hands ;  slabs  or  raJJa  were  then  piled 
up  about  liim.  Such  was  the  end  of  Black-hawk.  Here,  however,  his  bones 
did  not  long  rest  in  |)eace,  but  thev  were  stolen  fit>m  their  pkee  of  dqMMil 
some  time  in  the  following  winter ;  but,  about  a  ^ear  after,  it  vras  discomed 
that  they  were  in  possession  of  a  suigeon,  of  Qumcy,  Illinois,  to  whom  soma 
person  had  sent  uiem  to  be  wired  together.  When  Gov.  Lucas,  of  loway, 
became  acquainted  with  the  facts,  they  were,  by  his  requisition,  restored  ta 
his  friends. 

"  What  fiend  could  thus  disturb  the  peaceful  deed  ? 
Reinerobrance  pointing  to  what  last  he  said  : — 

'  Prepare  the  hollow  tomb,  and  place  me  low, 
My  trusty  bow  and  arrows  by  my  side ; 
For  lonfT  the  journey  is  that  I  must  go, 
Withoat  a  pai tner  and  without  a  guide/  " — ^Frkhead. 


CHAPTER  Xm 

MosAEATTOOATHA,  OT  ScAROfADA,  tU  Broddock's  defeat — His  son  tcUled  tkere^Ss 
coolness  in  battle — His  great  concern  for  the  frontier  settlements  after  the  d^est— 
Visits  Philadelphia — Speech  to  the  Governor  and  Assembly-— His  eamnstl  negUeted 
— His  friendship  eontinyes — incitlents  of  the  war  in  Fennsyteanim — Jhrderai 
people  carried  to  Philadelphia — John  Churchman. — Triatt  of  Fort  SrAirifn. 

Ha  VINO  in  a  former  chapter  given  but  a  passing  notice  of  a  very  prominent 
efaie(  we  shall  in  this  place  proceed  with  his  biography.  Monakattoocha, 
or,  according  to  Peter  Williamson,  who  knew  him,  Monokatoaihy, 
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called  ScARRooTDA,  and  Scaroyada.  We  believe  him  to  have  been  a  Wyan- 
dot, as  he,  and  also  a  son  of  his,  were  oflen  employed  upon  messages  between 
that  nation  and  the  government  of  Pennsylvania;  yet  the  anonymous  author 
of  "A  Brief  View  of  the  Conduct  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  year  1755,"  says 
he  wns  an  Iroquois,  and  had  for  a  long  time  lived  among  **our  fHendly 
Indians  about  Shamokin,  and  other  places  on  the  Susquehannah."  He  was 
one  of  the  few  warriors  who  escaued  the  perils  of  Braddock's  bloody  field ; 
having  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Lns^lish,  he  was  among  tliose  who  stood  by 
that  unfortunate  general  to  the  last  His  son,  a  bold  and  intrepid  warrior,  whom 
we  have  just  mentioned,  lost  his  life  there,  though  not  by  the  enemy,  it  is 
believed,  but  by  liis  own  friends,  in  their  random  discharges  amonpt  them- 
selves in  their  amazed  condition.  Scaroyada  sincerely  lamented  him,  espe- 
cially as  he  hnd  been  killed  by  his  own  people,  whom  he  was  faithfully  endeav- 
oring to  serve.  When  no  more  could  be  done,  and  a  retreat  was  ordered, 
finding  he  had  fired  away  all  his  ammunition,  he  coolly  liffbted  his  pipe,  and 
seating  himself  under  the  branches  of  a  tree,  began  smoking  as  though  the 
dav  had  gone  the  other  way. 

When  the  border  war  broke  out  anew  in  October,  about  three  motkthif 
after  Bniddock's  defeat,  it  excited  great  alarm  throughout  Pennsylvania,  and 
although  there  was  a  continual  domestic  warfare  between  the  general  assem- 
bly and  tlieir  governor,  R.  H.  Morris,  yet  Scaroyada  was  not  forgotten  by  the 
latter,  who  recommended  that  he  and  Andrew  Montour,  an  interpreter,  should 
be  rewarded  to  their  satisfaction  for  their  trouble  and  great  service. 

The  friendly  Indians  were  situated  between  the  English  and  hostile  party, 
and  they  applied  to  the  governor  for  liberty  to  leave  their  country  and  go  out 
of  the  way  of  the  war  parties.  Scaroyada,  Montour,  and  Col.  Conrad  Weiser 
were  employed  to  persuade  them  to  loin  the  English  in  the  war.  How  the 
chief  viewed  the  crisis  of  this  period,  may  better  be  learned  from  his  own 
account  than  from  any  other  source.  Several  families  having  been  murdered 
in  the  most  revolting  manner,  Scaroyada  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  with  CoL 
Weiser  and  two  other  chiefk  "A  mixmre  of  grief;  indignation,  and  concern 
eat  upon  their  countenances."  Scaroyada  immediately  demanded  on  audienee 
of  the  governor  and  all  the  members  of  the  assembly,  to  whom,  when  aaeem- 
bledy  he  thus  addressed  himself: — 

"  Brethren,  we  are  once  moni  come  among  you,  and  sincerely  condole  with 
you  on  account  of  the  late  bloodshed,  and  the  awful  clouds  that  hang  over 
you  and  over  us.  Brethren,  you  may  be  assured  that  these  horrid  actions 
were  committed  by  none  of  those  nations  that  have  any  fellowship  with  us; 
but  by  certain  false-hearted  and  treacherous  brethren.  It  grieves  us  more 
than  all  our  other  misfortunes,  that  any  of  our  good  friends  the  English 
should  suspect  us  of  having  false  hearts. 

"Brethren,  if  you  were  not  an  infatuated  people,  we  are  yet  about  900 
warriors  firm  to  yotur  interest ;  and  if  you  are  so  imjust  to  us,  as  to  retahl 
any  doubts  of  our  sincerity,  we  offbr  to  put  our  wives,  our  children,  and  all 
we  have,  into  your  hands,  to  deal  with  them  as  seemeth  good  to  you,  if  t?e 
are  found  in  the  least  to  sWerve  from  you.  But,  brethren,  yon  must  support 
and  assist  us,  for  we  are  not  able  to  fight  alone  against  the  powerful  nations 
who  are  coming  against  you ;  and  you  must  this  moment  resolve,  and  give  us 
an  explicit  answer  what  you  will  do ;  for  those  nations  have  sent  to  desire 
us,  as  old  friends,  either  to  jom  them,  or  to  go  out  of  their  way  and  shift  fbr 
ourselves.  Alas !  bi^tbren,  we  are  sorry  to  leave  yon !  We  remember  the 
many  tokens  of  your  fiiendship  to  us — but  what  shall  we  do  ?  We  cannot 
stand  alone,  and  you  will  not  stand  with  us. 

^  Brethren,  the  time  is  precious.  While  we  are  here  consulting  with  you, 
we  know  not  what  may  be  the  fate  of  our  brethren  at  home.  We  do,  there* 
fore,  once  more  invite  and  request  you  to  act  like  men,  and  be  no  longer  as 
women,  ptirsuing  weak  measures,  that  render  your  names  despicable.  If  you 
will  put  the  hatchet  into  our  hands,  and  send  out  a  number  of  your  young 
men  in  conjunction  witfai  our  warriors,  and  provide  the  necessary  arms,  am- 
munition, and  provisions,  and  likewise  build  some  strong  houses  fbr  the  pro- 
tection of  our  old  men,  women,  and  children,  while  we  are  absent  in  wnr, 
we  shall  soon  wipe  the  tears  fW>m  your  eyes,  and  make  these  fklse-heorted 
iMrethren  repent  tneir  treachery  and  tiaseDess  towards  you  and  nSi 
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**  But  we  must  at  the  Bame  time  solemnly  assure  you,  that  if  you  delay  an? 
longer  to  act  heartily  in  conjunction  with  us,  or  think  to  put  us  o^  as  ufua!^ 
with  uncertain  hopes,  you  will  see  our  fiices  under  this  roof  do  more.  We 
must  shift  for  our  own  safety,  and  leave  you  to  the  mercy  of  your  enemies, 
as  an  infatuated  people,  upon  whom  we  can  have  dependence  no  longer.'* 

Tears  were  standmg  in  tiie  old  chiePs  eyes  when  be  finished  his  speech; 
but  he  was  doomed  to  suffer  yet  ffreater  |)erplexi^,  from  the  delay  of  the 
assembly  to  act  upon  the  matter.  This  appeal  of  the  chiefs  was  made  on  a 
Saturday,  and  an  adjournment  was  immeaiately  moved  and  carried,  and  do 
action  could  be  had  at  that  time.  On  the  following  Tuesday  tlie  assembly 
met  again,  but  several  days  passed  and  nothing  was  done.  The  Friends  had 
a  majority  of  members  in  that  body,  and  they  would  not  believe  that  war  on 
any  conditions  was  to  be  tolerated ;  and  thus  the  good  intentions  of  Scaroyada 
were  thrown  away,  and  the  war  was  carried  on  with  success  by  t}ie  enemy. 

Notwithstanding  the  neglect  shown  him  on  this  occasion,  we  find  him 
busily  engaged  in  November  following  in  his  humane  purpose  of  warding  off 
the  calamities  from  the  frontier  families.  At  one  time  be  learned  that  a  party 
of  Delawares  and  Shawanees  were  preparing  to  strike  a  blow  on  the  English 
border,  and  he  forthwith  repaired  to  Harris's  Ferr>',  and  gave  the  information 
in  time  to  prevent  the  intended  mischief.  We  bear  no  more  of  Scaroyada 
imtil  1757,  in  which  year  he  raised  a  company  of  Mohawks,  and  in  May 
marched  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Augustus.  In  1742  mention  is  made  of  a  chief 
named  Skanarady,  who  was  acting  a  conspicuous  part  among  the  Cayugas. 
He  may  be  the  same  person,  but  of  that  we  have  no  other  evidence  than  the 
approximation  in  the  spelling  of  the  names.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  one 
of  the  chiefs,  CATsriquiLoquoAS,  who  went  to  Philadelphia  with  Scaroyada 
in  1755,  had  two  sons  in  an  academy  in  that  city,  where  thev  had  been  placed 
the  year  before  to  be  educated.    They  were  supported  by  the  province. 

We  will  in  this  place  recur  again  to  an  incident  in  the  war  of  1755,  as  it 
was  a  fulfilment  of^  the  prediction  of  Scaroyada,  which  probably  gave  Peon- 
aylvania  more  alarm,  ana  caused  her  greater  consternation  than  any  other  io 
her  whole  history;  not  even  excepting  the  war  of  the  revolution,  or  the 
•*  Western  Insurrection." 

The  author  of  the  view  of  tlmt  province  in  1755,  closes  his  woik:  with  this 
«  POSTSCRIPT.  I  send  you,"  he  writes,  "  the  followmg  postscript  to  my 
long  letter.  The  scalping  continues !  Yesterday  [December  14th]  the  Dutch 
brought  down  for  upwards  of  60  miles,  in  a  wagon,  the  bodies  of  some  of 
their  countrymen  who  had  been  just  scalped  by  the  Indians,  and  threw  them 
at  the  State-House  door,  cursing  the  Quahtn^  jurindpUs,  and  bidding  the  com- 
mitiee  of  asstrnbly  behold  the  fruits  of  their  obslinacUj  and  confess  thai  their  jtre- 
tended  sanctity  xvoxdd  not  save  the  province  unthoui  the  use  of  meanSf  at  the  same 
time  threatening,  that  if  they  should  come  down  on  a  like  errand  agauiy  and  find 
nothing  done  for  their  protection^  the  consequences  should  be  fatoL  A  Dutch  mob 
18  a  terrible  tiling ;  but  methods  are  takmg  to  pacify  them,  and  prevent  it." 

The  manner  m  which  this  serious  an^iir  is  spoken  of  by  honest  Joh2( 
Churchman,  in  his  Ufe  and  travels,  deserves  to  be  noticed,  as  wrell  for  its 
addition  to  the  stock  of  historical  facts,  as  showing  how  it  was  viewed  by  one 
of  the  strictest  of  the  Friends'  party.  **The  Indiuis,"  he  says,  "  having  burnt 
several  houses  on  the  frontiers  of  this  province,  also  at  unadenhutten,  in 
Northampton  county,  and  murdered  and  scalped  some  of  the  inhabitants, 
two  or  three  of  the  dead  bodies  were  brought  to  Philadelphia  in  a  wagon, 
with  an  intent,  as  was  supposed,  to  animate  the  people  to  unite  in  prepara- 
tions for  war,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Indians,  and  destroy  them.  They 
were  carried  along  several  of  the  streets,  many  people  following,  cursing  the 
Indians,  also  the  Quakers  because  they  would  not  join  in  war  for  destruction 
of  the  Indians.  The  sight  of  the  dead  bodies  and  the  outcry  of  the  people 
were  very  afflictive  and  shocking  to  me :  standing  at  the  door  of  a  mend's 
house,  as  they  passed  along,  my  mind  was  much  humbled,  and  turned  much 
inward,  when  1  was  made  secretly  to  or}',  JFhat  will  become  of  Pennsyltamaf^ 
The  good  man  also  said  to  himself^  that  the  sms  of  drunkenness,  pride,  pro- 
fiineness,  and  other  wickedness,  had  not  only  polluted  the  borders  where  the 
miurders  were  committed,  but  Philadelphia.  UkewiBo,  and  that  in  the  day  of 
TOtribution  blood  would  be  t^xiixed  h^^re  also« 
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Severe  reflections  were  indulged  in  relative  to  the  conduct  of  some  of  the 
Quakers.  Mtthamd  Grubby  member  of  the  assembly,  and  a  prominent  char* 
acter  among  them,  was  sent  into  the  interior  to  learn  the  truth  respecting  the 
ravages  complained  of;  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  ^  those  killed  by  the 
Indians  were  only  some  Scotch-lrishy  who  could  well  enough  be  spared ;  ^  and 
such,  it  was  further  repotted,  was  ^  the  common  language  of  uiany  of  that 
sect^    But  these  charges  are  to  be  taken  witli  large  allowances. 
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CHAPTER  XrV. 

Early  western  history — Incidents  of  buttles — Estill's  dkfeat — Simon  Girtu — SiegA 
of  Bryant's  station — Daniel  Boons — Battle  of  the  Blue  Lices — Its  dtsastrout 
issue — Massacre  of  Major  DougiUys  men — Harmer^s  Campaign — Col.  Hardin— 
His  first  defeat — Jfarrow  escapes  of  individuals — Major  VVyllys — Second  dtfeal 
— Majors  Fontaine  and  WMys  killed — Battle  near  Fort  Recovery — Chiefs  Under* 
WOOD  AND  Sallad — McMahon's  DEFEAT  AND  DEATH — Gallant  action  of  IaoU. 
Drake — Capt.  Hartshome  kiUed — Fate  of  the  chief  Sallad — Piominoo. 

**  Of  nil  men,  savins  Sylla  the  roan-clajrer, 

Who  paMW  for  in  life  mo«t  luckv 
Of  tlio  srroat  namns,  which  in  our  ucet  ttare, 

The  General  Boon,  backwoodsman  of  Kentuckj, 
Was  h.-tppiest  uinoa<;  mortals  anywhere ; 

The  prr'sent  case  in  point  I 

Cito  in,  that  Boon  lived  hunting  up  to  ninety. 

'Tis  true  he  shrank  from  mnn,  even  of  his  nation, 

Wh»*n  Ih'^y  built  up  into  his  d^rlin^  frees, — 
H"  moved  some  hundred  miles  off*,  for  a  station 

Wliere  there  were  fewer  bousoi  and  more  ease." — Braoir. 

As  tlie  tide  of  emigration  rolled  westward,  &rther  and  farther  was  carried 
from  tlie  Atlantic  shores  the  van  billow,  which  broke  in  blood  as  it  rolled  on- 
ward, and  which  will  not  cease  until  it  has  met  its  kindred  wave,  progressing 
from  the  western  ocean,  and  both  shall  have  swept  down  and  buried  in  their 
course  those  fonns  of  humanity,  in  whose  nAne  there  will  remain  a  charm 
forever;  and  which  will  strike  the  imagination  stronger  and  stronger,  as  the 
times  in  which  they  were  are  seen  through  the  dim  distance  of  ages.  We 
can  yet  view  upon  tlie  hills  of  the  west,  as  the  sun  sinks  beyond  them,  the 
figure  of  one  of  the  race,  witli  his  1k)W  in  his  hand,  and  its  production  by  his 
side,  in  his  way  to  his  humble  wigwam. in  the  glen  to  which  its  smoke  above 
the  tope  of  the  lofty  trees  directs  him.  Is  there  a  landscape  in  nature  like 
this  ?  Who  that  has  even  read  of  the  Indian  can  efface  it  from  his  memory  ? 
But  it  is  our  ruling  maxim  not  to  indulge  in  descriptions  merely  to  delight 
the  imagination,  but  to  give  our  space  entirely  to  facts  which  should  be 
remembered,  leaving  poetry  to  those  writers  better  skilled  in  it. 

We  shall  here  proceed  to  the  detail  of  the  events  of  one  of  the  most  san- 
guinary battles,  considering  the  nu miters  engaged,  ever  fought  in  the  west 

On  the  22  March,  1782,  a  company  of  25  Wyandots  attacked  EstilPs  station, 
in  Kentucky,  killed  one  man  and  took  a  negro  prisoner.  The  owner  of  the 
station,  Capt  James  Estill,*  a  bold  pioneer,  was  at  the  time  absent  engaged 
in  scouting  in  defence  of  his  neighbors,  and  having  received  intelligence  of 
the  attack  upon  his  own  house,  hastened  in  pursuit  of  the  party  which  had 
made  it  Tneir  trail  led  across  Kentucky  River,  thence  towards  the  Ohio, 
which  Capt  Estill  followed  with  ardor ;  and  when  he  came  within  about  two 
miles  of  Little  Mountain,  now  the  village  of  Mount  Sterling,  the  Indians  were 
discovered  on  the  right  bank  of  Hinkston's  branch  of  Licking  River.  Thev 
immediately  threw  themselves  into  a  position  of  defence,  and  Capt  Estill, 
whose  men  numbered  the  same  as  those  of  the  Indian  chief^  drew  up  his  in 

*  In  all  tbe  aditioas  of  Boooe's  Narrative  it  is  Ashton,  but  it  is  an  error.  A  cotutj  per- 
petualet  the  name  of  the  brave  Estill. 
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front  of  them  on  the  opposite  side.  All  now  depended  on  die  greatest  exer- 
cise of  skill ;  for  neitlier  could  claim  to  be  better  marksmen  than  the  other; 
if  the  whites  were  good,  so  were  the  Wyandots.  They  waited  for  the  Ken- 
tuckians  to  begin  the  battle,  which  they  immediatelydid,  and  on  the  first  fire 
the  chief  of  the  Indians  was  severely  wounded.  This  so  disconcerted  his 
men  that  many  of  them  were  for  making  a  rapid  retreat;  but  his  voice  rallied 
them  to  their  posts,  and  the  strife  was  now  urged  with  the  utmost  determinn- 
tion  on  botli  sides.  Each  was  confident  in  his  own  su|)eriority  in  skill  over 
his  adversary,  and  for  some  time  but  few  fell,  owing  to  the  covered  positions 
both  parties  held. 

At  length  it  was  apparent  to  the  chiefs  that  it  would  require  a  long  lime  to 
decide  the  contest  by  that  mode  of  action,  and  each  waited  impatiently  lor  liie 
other  to  make  some  advances  by  which  advantage  might  be  gained.  It  is  iiu- 
natiu^l  for  a  white  man  to  lie  by  a  deer's  path  all  day,  waitmg  for  it  to  pass, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  is  quite  as  uncertain  whether  it  will  come  in  the  course 
of  another^  or,  perhaps,  not  till  the  end  of  ten  days.  It  may  be  as  unnatural 
for  the  Indian ;  but  he  will  wait  day  in  and  day  out  without  half  the  uneasi- 
ness which  a  white  man  feels.  Thus,  at  the  memorable  battle  of  tlie  Little 
Mountain,  the  whites  would  not  wait  for  a  change  of  position  by  the  Indians, 
and  therefore  resolved  to  make  one  themselves.  Experienced  tacticians  sel- 
dom divide  their  forces.  The  Indian  chief  kept  his  imbodied ;  but  the  Kea- 
tuckian  divided  his,  and  it  proved  his  ruin. 

Capt  Estill  despatched  Lieut  Miller,  with  six  men,  with  orders  to  cross  tlie 
river,  and  come  upon  the  backs  of  the  Indians,  while  he  would  occupy  them 
in  front.  Accordmgly,  Miller  marched  out  on  this  design ;  and,  to  deceive 
the  Indians,  the  captain  extended  his  line  in  fi-ont,  with  the  view  of  closing  in 
on  the  flanks  of  the  Indians  the  moment  Lieut  Miller  should  divert  them  in 
his  direction.  Unhappily  for  the  whites,  that  time  never  came ;  Miller  was 
easily  defeated  ;  or,  as  some  *  say,  came  no  more  into  action.  Yet  Estill  was 
enabled  to  continue  the  fight  for  more  than  an  hour ;  meanwhile,  his  centre 
became  weak,  and  being  mriously  charged  by  the  Indians,  his  men  broke  and 
dispersed  Each  man  shifted  for  himself  as  well  as  he  could  ;  Capt  Estill, 
ana  his  second  lieutenant,  South,  both  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle ;  but 
they  fell  by  tlie  tomahawk  in  their  flight  Four  only  escaped  firom  that  san- 
guinary strife, — excepting  thoj^  under  Miller, — and  those  four  were  all 
wounded.  w 

The  Indians  were  supposed  to  have  lost  half  their  number;  but  they  were 
imboldened  by  this  success,  and  other  depredations  followed. 

In  the  following  August,  that  noted  fiend  and  miscreant,  Simon  Girty,  now 
twice  a  savage  in  disposition,  came  down  upon  Kentucky  at  the  head  of 
above  500  Indians,  from  the  tribes  of  the  Wyandots,  Miamies,  Potto wattomiets 
Shawanees,  and  Cherokees.  Their  object  was  the  destruction  of  Bryant's 
station,  on  the  Elk  Horn,  which  fortunately  had  news  of  their  approach  in 
time  to  prepare  for  them.  Nevertheless,  Girty,  relying  on  his  numbers,  de- 
termined to  reduce  it  A  spring  near  the  fort,  which  supplied  it  with  water, 
was  unprotected,  and  he  stationed  a  considerable  body  near  it,  in  conceal- 
ment, to  cut  off  such  as  should  venture  to  it  during  the  siege.  Aiiother  party 
was  ordered  to  post  themselves  in  fiill  view  in  front  of  the  garrison,  by  which 
feint  it  was  expected  the  main  strength  of  it  would  be  drawn  out;  in  which 
event  a  third  party  was  to  storm  a  certain  gate,  and,  if  possible,  force  it,  and 
thereby  gain  possession. 

The  attack  commenced  in  front ;  but  Girtv's  design  was  fathomed  by  the 
shrewd  backwoodsmen.  They  at  once  saw  that  but  a  small  party  besan  the 
onset,  and  rightly  judged  a  much  greater  one  lay  concealed  in  their  rear. 
They  now  determined  to  attempt  a  stratagem  on  Girty's  camp,  and  with  what 
success  we  shall  next  proceed  to  state.  Thirteen  young  men  were  sent  out 
to  attack  the  Indians  in  front,  while  the  remainder  of  the  garrison  (about  90) 
were  prepared  to  receive  the  party  in  the  rear.  Girty  was  completely  de- 
ceived by  the  manoBuvre,  for  supposing  the  main  body  had  gone  in  purBuit 

*  Gov.  MoRXHXAD,  in  his  admirable  address  in  ComineinoraUoD  of  the  First  SetUetneni 
of  Kentucky. 
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of  the  small  party  in  fh)nt,  he  rushed  up  witli  ^eat  fury  to  execute  this  part 
of  his  plan.  At  the  same  moment  the  garrison  opened  upon  him  a  moit 
deadly  fire.  This  was  entirely  unexpected;  and  "the  whole  Indian  army" 
fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  leaving  the  13  brave  men,  who  had  madcL.  J  ' 
the  sortie,  at  liberty  to  rejoin  their  friends.  But  the  siege  was  not  to  tertni^  « 
uate  here ;  the  fugitives  returned  in  a  short  time,  under  cover  of  logs  and 
fences,  and  fbr  several  hours  kept  up  a  continual  firing  upon  the  garrison. 

Meanwhile,  word  had  been  received  at  Lexington,  tliat  Bryant's  fort  was  in  * 
imminent  danger,  and  a  party  of  about  50  men,  horse  and  foot,  set  off  to  re- 
lieve it.  The  besieging  Lidiaus,  being  aware  of  tlieir  march,  ambushed  the 
road  near  tlie  garrison,  and  were  exulting  in  the  prospect  of  cutting  off  the 
whole  j)arty ;  but  such  was  the  dexterity  of  that  company  of  men,  that  they 
succeeded  in  dashing  through  th&  whole  body  of  Indians,  ^vith  the  loss  only 
of  six  of  their  number ;  and  even  those  were  lost,  as  it  were,  by  accident 
Tlie  company  approached  the  garrison  in  two  divisions  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  party  first  attacked  did  not  lose  a  man,  while  the  other,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding directly  to  the  fort,  tacked  and  marched  fbr  the  relief  of  their  friends, 
and  thereby  came  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  who  had  now  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  turn  their  anns  upon  tiiem.  In  this  affair  Girty  Was  knocked 
down  by  the  force  of  a  ball  which  lodged  in  his  shot-pouch,  without  doing 
him  any  injury. 

Grirty,  being  now  well  aware  that  a  further  waste  of  time  and  ammunition 
would  be  of  no  avail,  resolved,  as  a  last  resort,  to  try  the  effect  of  a  gascon- 
ade. Accordingly,  crawling  up  as  near  the  fbrt  as  he  could  find  a  covert, 
he  hailed  those  within,  and  demanded  a  surrender ;  said  they  now  had  an 
opportunity  to  save  their  lives ;  but  if  they  held  Dut  longer,  he  could  not  be 
accountable  for  their  safety.  And,  besides,  he  said,  he  nourly  expected  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  thousand  more  Indians,  who,  when  arrived,  would 
make  deplorable  havoc  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child ;  that  now  was  their 
only  chance  of  escaping  that  scene  of  blood.  And,  afler  extolling  their  bra- 
very and  courage,  he  closed  with  the  announcement  of  the  name  of  SiMOfr 
GiRTT,  and  that  what  had  been  promised  was  vpari  his  honor;  and  demanded 
whether  the  garrison  knew  him. 

A  young  man,  named  Reynolds,  was  appointed  to  reply  to  him,  which  he 
did  in  a  style  of  taunt  which  will  long  be  remembered  in  Kentucky  story. 
**  Know  you  ?  "  said  Reynolds ;  **  Ay,  that  we  do.  I  have  a  good-for-nothing 
dog  named  Simon  Otrtu,  Bring  up  your  reenforeements  and  artillery,  and  be 
d— d  to  you ;  we  will  not  fight  you  with  guns,  but  have  prepared  switcbes 
with  which  to  drive  you  oufof  the  fbrt  if  you  should  get  in  y*  with  much  more 
in  like  kind.  If  Girty  was  not  satisfied  before,  he  became  so  now ;  and,  on 
the  following  morning,  the  whole  army  marched  off  towards  their  own  coun- 
try. Thus  ended  the  celebrated  siege  of  Bryant's  station,  August  17th,  after 
about  36  hours'  duration. 

The  country  had  become  alarmed  over  a  wide  extent,  and,  on  the  next  dxf 
after  the  termination  of  the  siege,  a  large  number  of  men  had  assembled  OS 
the  ground,  eager  to  pursue  the  Indians.  Among  them  were  several  officers 
of  known  valor,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Col.  Joh??  Todd  of  Lexington,  Lieut 
CoL  Trigg  of  Harrodsburgh,  Lieut  Col.  Booite  of  Boonesborougb,  and  Maj& 
Harlan,  McGart,  and  Levi  Todd.  Col.  Logan  hdd  been  notified,  and  was 
believed  to  be  on  his  march  to  join  them ;  but  such  was  the  ardor  of  the  men 
now  assembled,  though  no  more  than  182,  to  have  a  fight  with  those  Indians^ 
whom  they  believed  600  strong,  that  they  would  not  be  restrained,  and  they 
inarched  on  the  evening  of  the  same  dav,  on  their  trail.  This  irrational  im-* 
petuosity,  it  should  be  remembered,  did  not  extend  to  such  men  as  Dyiniel 
Boone,*  who  coolly  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  pursue 
until  a  reenfbrcement  should  arrive ;  but  this  sage  counsel  was  scouted  bgr' 
some,  while  others  attributed  it  to  cowardice.    Like  Little  Turtle,  befbre  the' 

*  The  writer  of  the  Hfe  of  **  Boon/'  in  the  "  American  Portrait  GaUery/*  has  ool  notked 
the  distinguished  part  he  acted  in  the  battle  of  the  bine  Licks.  This  Jostly-celebrated  maai 
died  tor  iSe  house  oflib-  sot),  Maj.  N.  Boone,  of  Montgomery  county,  26  September,  f89p>|  ia 
his  86(h  jrear.  < 
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battle  of  Miami,  Boone  bore  the  insult  in  silence,  but  did  his  du^  in  the  bit> 
de  which  ensued. 
.'As  this  devoted  band  marched  along,  it  was  apparent  to  every  nian  of  ei- 

•  I*  piarience  which  composed  it,  that  the  enemy  expected  pursuit,  for  they  had, 
J*Wli  many  ways,  lefl  traces  of  their  march,  which  an  enemy  not  courtinf  pur- 

^  pjt  would  never  have  made.    Boone,  and  others  of  his  mind,  who  had  doubt- 

*  cd  the  propriety  of  the  proceeding,  hoped  that  the  impetuous  party  would 
%  'co^e  to  their  reason  as  tney  approached  the  scene  of  danger,  which  doubtless 

would  have  been  the  case,  but  for  the  mad  act  of  one  man,  and  that  was  a 
Mai.  McGary. 

After  a  march  of  about  40  miles,  they  came  to  Licking  River,  at  the  since 
well-known  point  called  the  Blue  Lidct;  and  as  the  hill  opened  to  their  view 
on  the  opposite  side,  a  few  Indians  were  discovered  slowly  ascending  it,  and 
leisurelv  disappeared  on  the  other  side.  Here  a  council  of  war  was  called, 
and  CoL  Todd,  the  commander-in-chief,  calle4  on  CoL  Boone  for  his  advice. 
It  was  given  with  candor,  and  caution  was  strongly  recommended,  as  it  had 
beed  before  leaving  Bryant's,  on  the  preceding  day.  This  course  of  the  com- 
mander ought  to  have  silenced  all  clamors,  especially  as  none  could  but  ac- 
knowledge the  wisdom  of  Col.  Boone.  He  well  understood  the  nature  of  the 
adjacent  countiy ;  he  had  made  salt  at  the  lick ;  hunted  in  its  vicinity ;  and  it 
was  there  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  in  1778,  and  suffered  a  long 
captivity.  These  considerations  availed  little.  Spies  were  sent  out ;  but  they 
returned  without  making  any  discovery.  Boene  described  a  raWne,  in  which 
he  did  not  doubt  the  Incuans  lay  concealed,  and  proposed  two  measures ;  one 
of  which  he  thought  should  be  adopted.  The  first  was  to  wait  for  a  reen- 
fbrcement ;  but  if  they  would  not  consent  to  that,  he  advised  that  a  part  of 
their  force  should  be  detached  up  the  river,  to  cross  it  and  surprise  the  In- 
dians ;  while  the  remainder  should  make  a  feint  in  front  of  their  position. 
Here  all  deliberations  were  suspended  by  the  war-whoop,  not  finom  the  In- 
dians, but  McGrary,  who,  spurring  his  horse  into  the  river,  in  defiance  of  aU 
Buboniination,  called  out  for  all  Ihat  wen  not  cowards  to  follow  him — ht  would 
ihow  than  the  Indiana.  The  miserable  ^  example  was  contagious  among  the 
fiery  spirits ;"  and  though  a  part  remained  witii  Todd  and  Soone  for  a  short 
time,  all  were  soon  over  the  river,  and,  says  Boone,*  ''we  discovered  the 
enemy  lying  in  wait  for  us.  On  this  discovery,  we  formed  our  columns  into 
one  smgle  line,  and  marched  up  in  their  front  within  about  40  yards,  before 
there  was  a  gun  fired.  CoL  Trigg  commanded  on  the  right,  myself  on 
the  lefl,  Maj.  McGary  in  the  centre,  and  Mai.  Harlan  the  advance  party  in 
fit>nt  From  the  manner  in  which  we  had  rormed,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  bring 
on  the  attack.  This  was  done  with  a  very  heavy  fire  on  both  sides,  and  ex- 
tended back  of  the  line  to  Col.  Trigg,  where  the  enemy  was  so  strong  that 
they  rushed  up  and  broke  tlie  right  wing  at  the  first  fire.  Thus  the  enemy 
got  into  our  rear,  and  we  were  compelled  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  77  of  our 
men,f  and  12  wounded."  Such  is  the  sununary  account  of  that  sauguinaiy 
battle  by  Col.  Boone  himself,  a  most  conspicuous  actor  in  it 

The  right  wing  was  dreadfully  cut  to  pieces.  CoL  Trigg  was  killed,  with 
most  of  his  men,  while  Boone  sustained  himself  manfully  in  his  position. 
Maj.  Harlan,  whom  no  danger  could  daunt,  maintained  his  ground  until  but 
three  of  his  men  were  lefl,  when  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  The  tomahawk 
was  now  resorted  to  by  the  savages,  and  the  remainder  of  the  little  army  gave 
way,  one  wing  afler  another,  ana  a  dismal  rout  ensued.  Some  regained  meir 
horses,  while  otliers  fled  on  foot  They  were  a  mile  from  the  lick  where  they 
had  crossed  the  river ;  and  when  they  arrived  there,  the  Indians  in  great  num- 
bers were  upon  them.  No  pen  can  describe  the  scene  now  begun.  CoL 
Todd  was  here  numbered  with  the  slain.  Boone  very  narrowly  escaped, 
conveying  away  his  son  by  a  secret  path,  who,  to  his  lasting  sorrow,  be  soon 
found  was  mortally  wounded,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  mm  in  the  way. 

*  la  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Virginia,  dated  on  the  30  August  foUowiag  the  batUt,  ap- 
peoded  to  Gov.  Morel^ad's  discourse. 

t  The  Indians  were  said  to  have  lost  the  same  number ;  but  it  is  improbable.    Thfuy 
at  the  stake  several  of  the  whites  who  fell  olive  into  their  hands. 
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The  flying  party  met  Col.  Logan'  with  the  expected  reenforcement,  before 
they  arrived  at  Bryaofs  station.     That  veteran  officer  shed  tears  when  he 
heard  of  the  blind  fate  of  so  many  valuable  men.     With  Col  Boone,  and  sudi 
others  as  would  join  him,  he  marched  for  the  battle-ground  of  the  19th,  and  - 
arrived  there  on  the  2lBt ;  from  whence,  after  burying  the  dead,  he  returned* 
to  the  settlements.    ^  The  news  of  this  grievous  disaster  went  like  a  dagger 
to  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Kentucky.*^   Bnt  its  strength  was  to  be  exerted, ' 
under  more  favorable  auspices  in  future.     Gen.  Clark  destroyed  the  Indian 
town  of  Chillicothe,  and  several  other  villages  on  the  Miami,  immediately 
after,  which  terminated  the  war  in  Kentucky.    In  this  expedition,  too,  Boone 
was  conspicuous. 

Passing  over  minor  events  of  border  warfare,  we  come  next  to  the  "dietail 
of  Harmer's  campaign,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  incidents  in  Western 
history.  With  the  war  of  the  revolution  that  with  the  Indians  closed,  onl^ 
to  be  revived  according  to  circumstances  on  their  part,.or  when  it  suited  their 
convenience.  Various  acts  of  hostility  were  kept  up,  growing  out  of  what 
the  Indians  with  truth  were  made  to  believe  were  infringements  upon  their 
rights  and  privileges.  That  both  parties  had  cause  of  complaint  will  not  be 
denied ;  but  that  both  had  an  eauaf  chance  for  redress,  is  a  question  no  one 
will  seriously  propound.  The  Indians  were  by  no  means  on  equal  footing  in 
this  respect ;  and  hence  the  cause  of  theh*  frequently  attempting  redress  by 
retaliation.  In  fact,  few  of  them  knew  any  other  remedy.  The  complaints 
from  the  western  frontiers  had  become  so  loud  in  1790,  that  congress  re- 
quested tlie  secretary  of  war,  Gen.  Knox,  to  collect  what  information  he 
could,  relative  to  depredations  by  the  Indians  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that 
region.  An  able  report  was  the  result  of  the  investigation,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  within  two  years  past,  upwards  of  1,500  persons  had  been  killed 
or  carried  into  captivity,  and  a  great  amount  of  property  destroyed.  Among 
other  mischiefs,  was  an  attack  upon  a  company  of  government  soldiers,  under 
the  following  circumstances : — 

In  the  montli  of  April,  1790,  Maj.  John  Doughty  and  Ensign  Sedam  went, 
with  15  men,  in  boats,  upon  some  public  business  to  the  friendly  Chikasawa. 
Having  performed  their  mission,  and,  as  they  were  ascending  the  Tennessee 
River,  40  Indians  approached  them  in  canoes,  under  a  white  nag.  They  were 
admitted  on  board ;  and  nothing  but  a  friendly  disposition  being  manifested, 
presents  were  distributed  to  them,  and  thev  left  in  seeming  good  faith ;  but 
no  sooner  had  they  put  off  from  their  friends,  than  thev  poured  in  upon  them 
a  destructive  fire.  The  Americans  were  almost  entirely  unprepared  for  audi 
a  salutation ;  but  they  returned  it  as  soon  as  their  circumstances  would  a- 
low,  and  tlie  fight  continued  for  some  time ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  great 
inequality  of  numbers,  finally  succeeded  in  beating  off  tlie  Indians,  though 
not  until  they  had  killed  all  but  four  of  the  company.  Such  ore  the  incidents 
of  the  massacre  of  Maj.  Dou^hty's  men.  This,  with  other  events  of  a  less 
atrocious  character,  caused  tlie  ap|>ointment  of  Gren.  Josiah  Harmer,  then 
commanding  at  Fort  Washington,  to  Ije  placed  at  the  head  of  a  foree,  to  be 
led  against  the  Indians  on  the  Miami ;  an  account  of  which,  in  the  next  place, 
we  shall  proceed  to  give  in  detail. 

Gen.  Harmer  was  considered  an  able  tactician,  and  was  an  officer  of  the 
late  revolutionary  army  ;  and  it  wus  expected  tliat  he  would  find  little  diffi- 
culty in  breaking  up  the  haunts  of  the  Indians,  and  subduing  them,  'if  they 
attempted  to  meet  liim  in  a  general  battle.  He  had  320  regular  troops  put 
under  him,  with  orders  to  call  upon  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania  for  quotas 
of  militia  to  increase  his  force  to  1,500  men.  About  the  close  of  September, 
the  requisite  number  of  men  having  arrived,  the  army  marched  from  Fort 
Washington  for  the  Indian  country.  Col.  Hardin  was  detached,  with  600 
men,  with  orders  to  proceed  in  advance  of  the  main  body ;  and,  after  a 
march  of  17  days,  he  arrived  at  the  Great  Miami  village,  October  16.  He 
found  it  deserted  and  in  flames.  It  was  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
St  Joseph's  and  St  Mary's  Rivers — a  site  now  included  in  Allen  county, 
Indiana.  About  5  acres  were  enclosed  by  pickets,  within  which  the  army 
encamped.  In  the  burning  buildings,  great  quantities  of  grain  were  discov- 
ered ;  and,  on  further  search,  abundance  more  was  found  m  holes  in  the 
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grouod.  At  the  same  time;  a  detaclmMM  of  900  mezi,  under  CoL  Troncr 
and  Maj.  Rhea,  marched  out  upon  diaooy^ry.  They  found  5  ▼illagea,  all 
burnt,  and  saw  about  90  Indians.  Thinking  these  a  decoy,  they  did  not  l^ 
.tack  them.  The  next  day,  which  was  the  17  October,  Maj.  Fontaine,  aid-de- 
camp to  Gen.  Harmer,  with  a  party  of  200  foot  and  about  50  horsemen,  pro- 
leeeded  to  find  Indians.  Numerous  signs  were  discovered ;  and,  at  some  6 
or  7  miles  from  camp,  he  fell  in  with  a  party,  and  was  defeated  with  a  los 
of  70  men.  Others  state  that  there  were  but  170  men  in  all,  30  of  whom 
were  regulars  under  Lieut  Armstrong  and  Ensign  Hartshorn  ;  that  23  of  the 
latter  were  killed  or  taken,  and  seven  escaped  by  flight  Lieut  Armstrong 
saved  himself  by  plunging  into  a  slough,  and  remaining  most  of  the  night  up 
to  hit  neck  in  mud  and  water.  Ensign  Hartshorn  made  an  equally  narrow 
escape.  In  his  flight  he  stumbled  over  a  log,  which,  as  he  fell,  he  observed 
contained  a  cavity  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  admit  his  body.  He  crawled 
into  it,  and  eventually  escaped  unobserved.  While  he  lay  in  the  hollow  tree, 
he  witnessed  from  a  knot-hole  the  burning  and  dreadfijl  torture  of  several  of  bis 
comrades  on  the  same  ground  where  they  had  been  defeated.  Ensign  Harts- 
horn is  believed  to  be  me  same  who  fell  afterwards  in  tlie  battle  at  Fort  Re- 
coveiy. 

Never  did  Indians  gain  a  more  complete  victory,  and  never  was  a  nlaii 
better  laid  to  insure  it  They  drew  the  army  after  them  by  their  trail ;  then, 
dividing  themselves  into  two  parties,  marched  back,  on  each  side  of  it,  to  a 
heath  or  plain,  and  there  lay  concealed  in  the  bushes,  while  their  pursuers 
came  directly  into  the  snare.  *^  The  miUtia,"  Gen.  Harmer  said,  ^  ahamefullT 
and  cowardly  threw  away  tlieir  arms  and  ran,  without  scarcely  firing  a  gun  ;^ 
and  thus  the  regulars  were  lefl  to  fight  the  whole  force  of  the  Indians,  which 
could  not  have  been  less  than  a  thousand  warriors ;  and  it  is  matter  of  siu*- 
prise  how  even  seven  of  the  whites  should  have  escaped. 

This  defeat  was  on  the  17  Octol)er ;  and  the  next  day  Harmer  arrived  with 
the  main  body  at  the  Great  Miami  village,  having  lost  several  of  his  scouting 
parties  on  his  march.  Among  these  was  Sergeant  Johonnet,  who  publiisbed 
a  narrative  of  his  captivity,  after  his  escape,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  kind. 

We  are  at  great  loss  to  account  for  the  movements  the  general  next  made. 
Why  he  began  a  retreat  without  any  further  operations,  it  is  diflicult  to  see. 
Perhaps  he  had  decided  in  his  own  mind  that  any  further  eflbrts  would  be 
useless,  and,  without  holding  a  council  of  his  officers,  had  detennined  to  re- 
turn home.  If  such  was  his  resolution,  and  had  he  kept  it,  he  would  have 
saved  many  valuable  lives,  if  he  had  lost  his  reputation ;  yet,  as  the  case 
tiuned,  he  not  only  lost  his  reputation,  but  what  was  of  far  greater  moment 
to  the  country,  many  valiuble  lives  with  it 

Whether  conscious  that  he  was  grossly  reprehensible  for  what  he  bad 
done,  or  not,  we  can  only  infer  the  feet  from  the  circumstances ;  for  he  eives 
us  no  journal  of  his  marches  from  place  to  place,  and  we  next  find  him  about 
8  miles  on  his  way  home,  on  the  evening  of  21  October.  Here  he  made  a 
stand,  and  again  detached  Col.  Hardin,  with  about  400  men,  of  whom  60  only 
were  regulars,  witli  orders  to  return  to  the  Great  Miami  village,  wiiicli,  it 
seemed,  the  general  had  already  been  informed,  was  in  possession  of  the 
Indians,  and  to  bring  on  an  engagement  with  them.  Under  CoL  Harden 
went,  at  this  time,  IVwij.  Wyllys  of  Connecticut,  Maj.  Fontaine,  Maj.  McMul- 
len,  and  Col.  Hall.  They  inarched  in  the  course  of  the  same  night,  and 
about  day,  on  the  22d,  came  to  the  village  in  four  divisions,  to  each  of  which 
was  assigned  a  different  point  of  attack.  Tliey  did  not  find  the  Indians  un- 
prepared ;  but  were  met  by  them  with  a  bravery  and  valor  not  to  be  over- 
come. By  one  account  it  is  said  the  fight  lasted  three  hours ;  that,  duno^  it, 
Maj.  McHtfulIen  drove  a  party  of  the  Indians  into  the  Miami  Maj.  Wym's, 
with  alx>ut'60  men,  was  cut  off  by  a  band  of  warriors,  who  came  upon  him 
in  the  rear,  under  cover  of  a  field  of  thirk  hazels.  Maj.  Fontaine,  having 
ordered  his  men  to  retreat,  himself,  "in  a  frenzy  of  coun^je,"  rode  directly 
back  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  "cutting  and  slashmg,"  till  he  was 
wounded,  and  c^u-ried  off  by  two  of  his  men  ;  out  he  was  overtaken,  killed, 
and  scalped.  Maj.  Wyllys  was  left  mortally  wounded.  He  requested  to  be 
helped  upon  his  horse,  "  that  he  might  give  them  another  charge ;  but,  in  the 
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hurry  of  the  retreat,  it  could  not  ^  done;"  and  Lieut  Frothingham,  of  his 
command,  was  leit  among  the  slain. 

A  retreat  was  made  in  tolerable  order ;  and  because  the  whites  were  not 

{)ur8ued,  Harmer  pretended  to  claim  a  victory!  But  Indians  will  never 
eave  plunder  to  pursue  a  flying  foe,  who  has  left  all  behind  him. 

There  fell  in  this  miserably  conducted  exjiedition,  214  men,  of  whom  183 
were  killed  in  battle,  and  31  wounded ;  several  of  these  died  of  their  wounds. 
The  proportion  of  officers  was  very  great ;  besides  those  already  named,  there 
were  lost,  Capts.  Tharp,  Scott,  and  McMuU*ey ;  Lieuts.  Sanders,  Worley, 
Clark,  and  Rogers;  Ensigns  Sweet,  Bridges,  Arnold,  Higgins,  and  Threl- 
keld. 

On  reviewing  the  conduct  of  Gen.  Harmer  in  tliis  afiair,  it  would  seem 
that  he  was  either  crazy,  or  utterly  devoid  of  judgment  It  must  have  been 
apparent  to  every  subaltern  of  bin  command,  tliat  tlie  first  battle  with  the 
Indians  had  not  only  increased  their  boldness,  but  their  numbers  also.  Then, 
at  the  very  time,  the  troops  are  marched  off  the  ground,  leaving  them  in  full 
triumph ;  and  when  at  a  safe  distance  from  danger,  a  fiflh  ))art  is  sent  back 
into  the  very  jaws  of  destruction.  With  these  glaring  &c\s  in  full  view,  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  on  what  ground  a  court  manial  could  honorably  ex- 
onerate Gen.  Harmer  of  all  blame ;  nor  is  it  any  easier  to  discover  how  he 
could  have  been  acquitted  of  unofficerlike  conduct  with  Junior, 

In  the  battles  with  the  Lidians  during  this  expedition,  many  of  them  fought 
on  horseback,  having  their  horses  equipped  with  a  bunch  of  bells  hangmg 
down  the  left  side  of  their  heads,  and  two  narrow  stinps  of  red  and  white 
cloth  as  a  sort  of  pendants.  The  Indians  themselves  were  painted,  red  and 
black,  in  a  manner  "  to  represent  infernal  spirits."  Their  most  hideous  and 
terrific  appearance,  added  to  the  noise  of  the  bells  and  the  flapping  of  the 
pendent  strips  of  cloth,  rendered  them  qo  formidable  to  the  horses  of  the 
militia,  that  thev  shrunk  Ixick  in  dismay,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty they  could  be  brought  to  the  charge. 

The  accounts  of  Harmer's  campaign  are  of  the  most  conflicting  character, 
no  two  agreeing  in  its  impoitant  details.  His  official  account  of  it  is  one  of 
the  most  meagre  documents  of  the  kind  to  be  found  any  where.  The  most 
we  can  learn  from  it  is,  that  he  had  been  somewhere  to  fight  Indians,  and 
had  got  back  again  to  Fort  Washington,  and  had  lost  183  men.  But  where, 
or  when,  or  how  it  was  done,  he  has  left  us  to  conjecture.  Judge  Marshall 
has  unaccountably  placed  it  under  1791,  and  Shallus,  who  is  generally  to  be 
relied  on,  places  his  march  from  Fort  Washington,  and  all  his  battles  (which, 
by  the  way,  he  never  fought  any)  under  the  date  of  30  September. 

1  am  aware  that  this  account  of  Harmer's  ccunpaign  differs  considerably 
from  those  before  printed,  but  the  main  facts  were  long  since  obtained  from 
[lersons  engaged  in  it,  and  may  be  received  as  substantially  correct 

The  next  prominent  event  in  western  history  occurred  during  the  cam- 
paign of  Gren.  Wayne,  and  has  been  referred  to  as  the  actiok  i<f£AR  Fort 
Kecovert. 

Fort  Recovery  was  so  named  because  it  was  built  on  the  ground  where 
Gren.  St  Clair  had  been  defeated ;  and  hence  that  ground  was  recovered  out  of 
the  hands  of  tlie  savages.  This  fort  became  immediately  very  noted  in 
history,  from  a  bloody  liattle  fought  in  its  vicinity,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1794. 

Fort  Recoverv  was  one  of  those  advanced  posts  upon  which  Gen.  Wayne 
depended,  in  the  event  of  his  being  obligea  to  retreat  out  of  the  bicuan 
country,  upon  any  unforeseen  disaster.  It  was  on  a  small  branch  of  the 
Wabash,  (mistaken  by  Gen.  St  Clair  for  the  St  Mary's,)  about  23  miles  fit>m 
Greenville,  and  about  80  or  90  from  Fort  Washington,  (Cincinnati,)  and  is 
upon  the  southern  border  of  Mercer  county,  Ohio,  not  3  miles  fix)m  the  line 
dividingOhio  from  Indiana.  It  had  been  built  in  the  winter  of  1798,  and  in 
June,  1794,  the  general  ordered  a  quantity  of  provisions  to  be  deposited  there, 
as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  his  supplies.  It  was  not  until  the  29th  of  tlUs  month 
that  a  convoy  was  ready  to  proceed  thither  from  Fort  Greenville. 

Meanwhile  two  distinguished  Indian  chie^  with  a  few  followers,  had 
marched  for  Fort  Recovery,  to  learn  what  they  could,  in  the  way,  of  the 
vicinity  of  the  enemy.    These  two  chiefs  were  named  Capt.  Ukperwoop^ 
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and  Capt.  Bobb  Sallad  ;  the  former  a  CBikasaw,  and  the  latter  a  Choctaw 
They  performed  their  service  taithfully,  and  arrived  at  Recovery  the  same 
evening  that  the  convoy  did,  but  whether  before  or  afler,  is  not  mentioned ; 
yet  ■  the  value  of  their  service  upon  this  occasion  was  lost  from  want  of  a 
proper  arrangement ;  for  on  haihng  the  fort,  they  were  taken  i'or  the  enemy, 
and  speaking  a  different  language  from  the  western  Indians,  could  make  no 
conmiunication  to  those  vrithm,  and  hence  were  obliged  to  retire  with  morti- 
fication. They  were  prepared  to  communicate  the  important  intelligence, 
that  **  a  large  army  **  of  Indians  was  hoverins  about  the  ibrt,  and  were  to  be 
expected  immediately  to  attack  it  It  was  discovered  afterwards,  that  the 
Indians  had  learned  the  weakness  of  the  garrison,  and  determined  on  carry- 
ing it  by  storm,  thus  proving  the  value  ot  the  information  which  was  lost ; 
the  important  post,  Recovery,  being  then  defended  by  but  about  100  men, 
under  Capt  Gibson.  Of  these,  30  were  infantry,  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Lieut  Drake,  who,  in  the  battle  which  followed,  acted  a  most  con- 
spicuous part 

The  convoy  consisted  of  300  pack-horses,  80  riflemen  under  Cant  Harts- 
horn, and  50  dragoons  under  Capt  Taylor ;  the  whole  under  Major  J.  McMa- 
HON.  They  arrived  the  same  evening  at  their  place  of  destination,  without 
accident  On  the  mominff  of  the  last  day  of  June,  as  the  convoy  was  about 
to  resume  its  return  mardi,  it  was  fiercely  attacked  by  a  numerous  body  of 
Indians,  3,000  or  upwards,  as  was  afterwards  ascertained.  Previous  to  marrfa- 
ing,  the  pack-horsemen  had  spread  themselves  alon^  their  road,  and  were 
grazing  tneir  horses,  and  some  were  nearly  a  mile  Irom  the  fort  when  tlie 
onset  begun.  On  hearing  the  firing.  Major  McMahon,  supposing  the  Indians 
but  few,  took  only  the  50  dragoons,  and  pushed  forward  to  the  point  of  attack. 
Near  the  extremity  of  the  line  of  pack-horses,  he  found  himself  almost  en- 
compassed by  Indians,  who,  showing  themselves  of  a  sudden,  seemed  to 
cover  the  ground  for  a  great  distance.  With  their  deafening  yells  they  poured 
an  incessant  fire  upon  the  devoted  band  with  deadly  effect  Among  the  first 
killed  was  the  commander,  who  was  shot  dead  from  his  horse.  Capt  Taylor, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  troops,  came  immediately  to  the  rescue,  but  finding 
himself  surrounded  by  the  great  numbers  of  the  enemy,  endeavored  to  cut 
his  retreat  through  them,  and  was  likewise  slain,  as  was  also  Comet  Terry. 
Capt  Hartshorn,  who  commanded  the  riflemen,  received  a  severe  wound  in 
the  knee,  and  notwithstanding  he  was  carried  some  distance  by  his  men,  he 
was  finally  overtaken  and  kiUed.  They  gained  an  eminence  and  continued 
the  fi^ht 

In  the  meantime  the  remnant  of  dragoons  and  other  fu^tives  bad  gained 
the  cleared  ground  adjacent  to  the  fort,  and  were  contendmg  at  most  fearlul 
odds  with  their  victorious  enemy.  Seeing  their  desperate  situation,  Capt 
Gibson  permitted  Lieut  Drake,  at  his  own  request,  to  make  a  sally  from  the 
fort  in  aid  of  his  companions.  "  He  accordingly  sallied  out,  at  the  head  of 
his  own  men  and  a  jwrtion  of  the  riflemen,  skilfully  interposed  his  detach- 
ment between  the  retreating  troops  and  the  enemy,  opened  upon  them  a  hot 
fire,  arrested  their  advance,  and  thus  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  wounded  to 
effect  their  escape,  and  to  the  broken  and  retreating  companies  to  reform  and 
again  to  face  the  enemy.  Throughout  the  whole  affair,  IhTike's  activity,  skill, 
and  extraordinary  self-possession,  were  most  conspicuous.  The  enemy  ob- 
served it  as  well  as  his  friends.  The  numerous  shots  directed  at  him,  liow- 
ever,  were  turned  aside  by  providential  interference,  until  he  had  acconi- 

Klished  all  that  he  had  been  sent  to  i)erform.  He  then  received  a  ball  throu^ 
is  body  and  fell ;  a  faithful  corporal  came  to  his  assistance,  and  with  his  aid 
he  reached  the  fort ;  and  those  two  were  tlie  last  of  the  retreating  party  that 
entered  it — Drake  making  it  a  point  of  honor  that  it  should  be  fiK>.^  ♦ 

Lieut  Drake  was  not  mortally,  though  very  severely  wounded,  but  never  en- 
tirely recovered.  He  returned  home  to  Connecticut  in  the  summer  of  1796,  on 
a  fbrlough,  and  died  there  shortly  after,  from  the  immediate  efilects  of  the  yellow 

*  From  a  eommunication  of  our  present  worthy  chief  magistrate,  Geb.  Harrison,  by 
which  he  illustrated  in  the  most  happy  manner,  tnat  it  was  no  proof  of  cowardice  for  an 
officer  to  decline  firhting  a  duel ;  Drake  having  before  refused  to  accept  a  cballeo^  fnwi, 
notwithstaoding  be  nad  beeo  groMly  insulted  by,  another  officer. 
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fever,  it  is  said,  which  he  had  contracted  in  passing  through  Philadelphia,  in 
his  way.  The  hrave  Capt  Hartshorn,  as  has  heen  mentioned,  was  wounded, 
and  could  not  travel.  He  requested  his  men  to  leave  him  and  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  immediately  a  British  officer  (the  notorious  Capt  M'Kee) 
came  to  him,  and  told  him  to  surrender  and  he  should  be  well  treated.  But 
he  had  determined  never  to  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  at 
the  same  moment  aimed  a  blow  at  M'Kee  with  his  rifle,  which  knocked  him 
off  his  horse ;  and  before  he  recovered,  his  negro  servant  and  an  Indian  were 
upon  Capt  Hartshorn,  and  had  despatched  him.  Lieut  Marks,  of  Capt  Harts- 
horn's company,  was  surrounded  and  alone.  He  fought,  and  kept  off  the 
Indians  with  his  spontoon  mitil  it  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  then  jumping 
over  the  heads  of  some,  and  knocking  do^vn  with  his  fist  one  that  had  taken 
him  prisoner,  escaped. 

In  this  protracted  and  desperate  fight,  25  of  the  Americans  were  killed  and 
40  wounded,  and  all  the  pack-horses  lost ;  on  many  of  which  the  Indians  con- 
veyed awav  their  dead  and  wounded ;  but  their  actual  loss  was  never  known. 
Several  other  American  officers  deserve  especial  notice ;  as  Ensign  Dodd  of 
Lieut  Drake's  conmiand,  and  Lieut  Michael  of  Capt  Hartshorn's.  Michael 
had  been  detached  with  a  chosen  party,  all  of  whom  were  killed  but  three ; 
himself  escaping  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  Lieut  Marks.  The  Indians 
closely  besieged  the  fort  all  that  dav  and  night,  and  the  next  day  till  about 
noon,  when  they  drew  oflC  The  Indians  displayed  great  braveir,  often  ad- 
vancing in  solid  column  within  the  range  of  the  ffuns  of  the  fort* 

The  well-known  chiefs.  Little  Turtle  and  Blue  Jacket,  were  among 
the  foremost  leaders  of  the  Indians  in  this  battle.  Of  Capt  Underwood,  we 
have  no  further  account ;  but  the  sequel  of  the  life  of  his  companion  is  soon 
told.  He  had  about  this  time  been  sent  upon  an  excursion,  and  meeting  with 
a  party  of  the  enemy,  defeated  them  ;  pursued  one  into  the  midst  of  a  large 
encampment,  where  he  despatched  him ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  lost  ms 
own  life. 

There  were,  in  Gen.  Wayne's  army,  20  warriors  out  of  the  tribe  of  Chok- 
taws.  PiOMiNoo,  who  had  been  with  St  Clair,  was  also  of  the  number.  He 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  same,  afterwards  called  GJen.  Colburt,  in  which 
suff^estion,  if  we  are  correct,  he  was  the  son  of  a  Scottish  gentleman  by  an 
Indian  woman,  whose  father  was  killed  in  an  affair  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  in  1781.  His  services  under  GJen.  St  Clair  have  been  touched  upon ; 
and  for  those  under  €ren.  Washington,  he  received  a  sword,  and  a  commission 
of  major ;  and  (xen.  Jackson  gave  him  a  sword  also,  and  a  colonel's  conunis- 
flion.  Having  been  always  in  the  interest  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  he  supported  the  emigration  principle ;  and  that  his  example  might 
have  weight,  he  went  himself  to  Arkansas,  in  1836,  with  the  Ridge  party. 
But  his  years  there  were  few,  as  doubtless  they  must  have  been  in  the  land 
of  his  nativity,  for  in  1839  he  had  attained  his  95th  year,  which  ended  his 
earthly  career.    He  died  there  in  November  of  that  year. 

PiOMiiToo  was  a  true  Indian.  His  men  having  taken  a  prisoner  who  had 
been  engaged  in  St  Clair's  defeat,  he  ordered  him  to  immediate  execution ; 
and  that  no  warrior  should  be  disgraced  by  the  act,  an  old  man  was  ap- 
pointed to  shoot  him.    He  had  joined  Gen.  St  Clair's  army  with  21  men. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

events    or    THE    INDIAN    WAR   OF    1763  AND    1764,   ON   THE    OHIO. 

Siege  of  Fort  Pitt — Jibly  defended  by  Capt.  Ecuyer — Col.  Henry  Bouquet  ordered  to 
marek  to  its  reJief — Extreme  danger  of  the  undertaking — Throws  succor  into  Fort 

*  1  have  been  thus  circumstantial  in  detailing  this  important  event  in  our  Indian  wart,  be* 
cause  it  has  not  been  done  by  any  writer ;  several  have,  however,  noticed  it,  but  their  ac- 
counts are  very  incomplete.  My  chief  authorities  are,  **A  Letter  dated  at  Fort  Ureenmlle,/owr  . 
days  after  the  battle;'  Tfie  Western  Review,  and  Wither's  Chronicles. 
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Ugmuer,  ms  does  Cant.  Ourrt — Fort  Bedford  hesUged — Battlk  of  Buibt  B«« 
— df  ooeond  battle — End  of-  the  campaign — An  army  raised  for  another — CoL  Bom' 
put  eotiunands  it — Col.  Bradstrtet  to  cooperate  by  the  Lakes — indioMS  compiddf 
ombdmed  and  sue  for  peace — Surrender  206  captives. 

Westward  the  waves  of  })opaIation  roll, 

Like  the  wild  pyramid  ol'  awful  flame, 
Sweeping  the  broad  prairie  without  contml, 

Urged  by  fierce  tempests  which  no  might  can  tame. 

In  this  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  detail  those  events  of  Pontiak's  war  not 
before  particularly  considered.  We  have  seen  the  termination  of  the  siege  of 
Detroit,  and  we  will  now  return  into  the  distant  south,  to  another  be^iefsd 
fort,  upon  the  Ohio,  named  Pitt,  iu  honor  of  the  great  statesman,  William 
Pitt.  It  had  been  closelv  invested  tor  many  days,  when  Pontiak  gave  op 
the  siege  of  Detroit,  and  all  communication  was  cut  off  from  it,  when  an  order 
was  given  for  an  attempt  to  throw  supplies  into  it  by  marching  through  the 
wilderness.  This  fort  stood  upon  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  made  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Monongahela  with  the  Ohio,  and  such  was  the  boldness  of  the 
Indians  that  **they  had  posted  themselves  under  the  banks  of  both  rivere,  fay 
the  very  walls  of  the  fort,  and  continued,  bs  it  were,  buried  there,  from  day  to 
day,  with  astonishing  patience ;  pouring  m  an  incessant  storm  of  muriietiy 
and  fire  arrows ; "  by  which  they  had  counied  upon  starving  or  burning  out  at 
length  the  beleaguered  garrison.  • 

Fort  Pitt  was  commanded  by  Capt  Ecuyer,  an  officer  who  did  hiniKlf 
much  credit  on  the  occasion,  for  he  had  not  only  the  wily  chiefe  of  forty  bands 
of  savaffes  to  provide  against,  but  the  flood-gates  of  heaven  bad  been  opened 
against  mm ;  ny  which  the  swollen  rivers  had  nearly  destroyed  the  finmdatioo 
of  his  fortress.  He  was  200  miles,  by  any  travelled  path,  from  all  Bettlement^ 
and  could  send  no  account  of  his  distressed  condition  beyond  the  walk  of 
the  fort 

Gen.  Amherst  was  acouainted  with  the  fate  of  some  of  the  outposts,  and  he 
had  thrown  succors  into  Detroit ;  but  whether  Fort  Pitt  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Indians  or  the  English,  there  was  nothing  beyond  conjecture.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  things  when  he  magnanimously  determined  to  send  a  force  to  ila 
relief  He  had  only  the  shattered  remainder  of  the  42d  and  77th  regimentB, 
just  returned  from  the  West  Indies,  that  he  could  spare  for  the  enterpriie,  and 
it  was  hazarding  not  a  little  to  attempt  it  with  men  worn  down  with  bard  mr- 
vice  and  disease ;  when  those  in  high  spirits  and  sound  health  could  scarcdy 
•hope  to  pass  Braddock's  fatal  fields  with  safety. 

The  forces  destined  for  the  expedition  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Car- 
lisle in  Pennerylvania,  and  CoL  Henrt  Bouquet  was  appointed  to  lead  them. 
Melancholv  forebodings  occupied  the  minds  of  the  frontier  inhabitants ;  a 
great  numoer  of  plantations  had  been  plundered  and  burnt,  mills  destroyed, 
*<  and  the  full  ripe  crops  stood  waving  in  the  fields,  ready  for  the  sickle,  but 
the  reapers  were  not  to  be  found.''  But  about  500  efl^ective  men  were  all  that 
the  colonel  could  count  upon,  and  it  was  feared  that  they  would  meet  with  a 
defeat,  which  would  leave  the  inhabitants  in  a  vastly  worse  condition  than  if 
the  expedition  had  not  been  undertaken.  And  such  was  the  despondency  of 
the  people,  that,  notwithstanding  a  deposit  of  provisions  had  been  ordered  at 
Carlisle  early  in  the  season,  when  Col.  Bouquet  arrived  there  in  July,  he  found 
nothing  had  been  done ;  and  instead  of  finding  supplies  for  his  men,  he  found 
the  wretched  inhabitants  expecting  them  of  nim,  and  he  actually  bestowed 
some  upon  them  out  of  his  own  stores.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  discouragemeote, 
he  was  ready,  in  about  eighteen  days,  to  take  up  his  line  of  march. 

Meanwhile,  Fort  Ligonier,  far  advanced  into  the  wilderness,  and  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  was  in  the  greatest  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Indiaus,  and  all  haste  was  made  by  Col.  Bouquet  to  reach  it  with  the  army 
to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe.  This  was  of  especial  importance,  inasmuch 
as  Uiat  fort  contained  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores,  and  was  m  a  ruinous 
condition,  as  well  as  weakly  garrisoned,  notwithstanding  two  other  small  ford 
had  been  abandoned  to  strengtlien  it ;  namely,  one  **  at  the  crossings  of  ths 
Juniata,"  and  the  other  at  Stony  Creek. 
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Not  beinjr  able  to  inarch  with  the  main  body  as  soon  as  he  deemed  it  neces- 
sary, CoL  Bouquet  determined  to  send  thirty  men  in  advance  through  the 
woods  to  join  the  garrison.  ^  For  an  object  of  tliat  importance,  every  risk 
was  to  be  run,**  it  was  said ;  and  they  set  out  on  their  hazardous  journey  with 
small  hopes  from  their  friends.  Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected, 
as  well  as  former  experience,  tliis  little  band  succeeded,  by  forced  marches, 
without  being  discovered  by  the  Indians,  until  they  had  sot  within  sight  of  the 
-fort,  by  throwing  themselves  into  it;  and  although  fired  upon,  escaped  unin- 
jured. Their  having  been  anticipated,  however,  in  their  benevolent  work, 
detracts  nothing  from  the  honor  of  its  performance ;  nor  is  Capt.  Ourry  the 
less  to  be  commended  for  having  encouraged  twenty  volunteers  to  march  jfrom 
Fort  Bedford,  where  he  commanded,  upon  the  same  difficult  service.  These 
few  brave  woodsmen  met  with  a  success  proportionate  to  their  courage. 
*<Hore  the  distressed  families,  scattered  for  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  around, 
fled  for  protection,  leaving  most  of  their  effects  a  prey  to  the  savages." 

Fort  Bedford  was  as  closely  invested  as  Ligonier ;  and  about  this  time  a 
party  of  eighteen  men  were  surprised  in  its  very  neighborhood  and  all  cut  oi£ 
This  happened  but  a  few  days  previous  to  the  arrival  of  CoL  Bouquet  at  that 

Slace,  which  was  on  the  25  July,  1763.    Fort  Bedford  was  100  miles  beyond 
le  frontier,  and  the  same  distance  from  Fort  Pitt 

As  soon  as  the  Indians  became  acquainted  with  the  march  of  the  EInglish 
army,  they  broke  up  the  siege  of  Fort  Pitt,  and  proceeded  to  waylay  the  route 
they  knew  it  must  take.  There  were  many  formidable  leaders  among  them 
at  this  period,  as  Kikyuskuno,  the  Wolf,  Delaware  chiefs ;  but  the  moat 
savage  and  dreaded  were  Shawanese,  whose  names  have  not  reached  us. 
The  colonel  marched  from  Fort  Bedford  on  the  28  July,  and  having  to  pass 
several  dangerous  defiles,  he  prudentl v  determined  to  leave  his  wagons  and . 
proceed  only  with  pack-horses.  Turtle  Creek,  along  which  he  was  to  pass, 
was  commanded  the  whole  wa^  by  high  and  craggy  hills.  This  place  be 
intended  to  have  passed  on  the  m^ht  of  the  29  July,  by  a  forced  march,  thereby, 
if  possible,  to  have  eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  wily  adversary ;  but  this  be 
was  not  able  to  efiect ;  and  we  will  give,  in  his  own  words,  CoL  Bouauet's 
account  of  the  attack  made  upon  his  men  on  their  march.  His  official  de- 
spatch Was  dated  at  Edge  Hill,  twenty-six  niiles>  from  Fort  Pitt,  5  August,  1763 ; 
and  is  as  follows : — 

''The  2d  instant  the  troops  and  convoy,  intended  for  Fort  Pitt,  arrived  at 
Ligonier,  where  I  could  obtain  no  intelligence  of  the  enemy ;  the  expresses 
sent  since  the  beginning  of  July,  having  been  either  killed,  or  obliged  to  , 
return,  all  the  passes  bemg  occupied  by  the  enemv.  On  the  4th,  proceeded 
witl^  the  troops,  and  about  340  horses  laden  with  flour,  i  intended  to  have 
halted  to-day  at  Bushy  Run,  a  mile  beyond  this  camp,  and,  afler  having 
refreshed  the  men  and  horses,  to  have  marched  in  tlie  night  over  Turtle 
Creek,  a  very  dangerous  defile  ol  several  miles,  commanded  by  high  and 
craggy  hills ;  but  at  one  o'clock  this  afternoon,  afler  a  march  of  seventeen  miles, 
the  savages  suddenly  attacked  our  advanced  guard,  which  was  immediately 
repulsed  by  the  two  light  infantry  companies  of  the  42d  regiment,  who  drove 
the  savages  fh)m  their  ambuscade,  and  pursued  them  a  good  way.  They 
immediately  returned  to  the  attack,  and  the  fire  being  obstinate  on  our  front, 
and  extending  along  our  flanks,  we  made  a  general  charge  with  the  whole 
line,  to  dislodge  the  savages  from  the  heights;  in  which  attempt  we  suc- 
ceeded, though  without  obtaining  by  it  any  decisive  advanta^ ;  for  as  soon 
as  they  were  driven  from  one  post,  they  appeared  on  another,  till,  by  continual 
reenforcements,  they  were  at  last  able  to  surround  us,  and  attack  the  convoy 
left  in  our  rear.  This  obliged  us  to  march  back  to  protect  it  The  action  then 
became  general,  and  though  we  were  attacked  on  every  side,  and  the  savages 
exerted  tnemselves  with  uncommon  resolution,  they  were  constantly  repulsed 
with  loss.  We  also  suffi}red  considerably :  CapL  Lieut  Graham  and  Lieut. 
MTntosh  are  killed,  and  Capt  Graham  woun<led.  Of  the  Royal  American 
regiment,  Lieut  Dow,  wlio  acted  as  deputy  quartermaster-general,  is  shiol 
through  the  body.  Of  the  77th,  Lieut  Donald  Campbell,  and  Mr.  PeeUeiii  a 
volunteer,  are  wounded ;  in  all,  above  sixty  arie  killed  and  wounded.  The 
action  has  lasted  fit>m  one  o'clock  till  night,  and  we  expect  to  begin  agw  At 
^ybreak." 
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Thus  ended  the  first  battle  **  near  Bushy  Run,"  and  both  armies  were  deter- 
mined t>n  another  as  soon  as  they  could  distinguish  fHend  fit>m  foe,  at  the 
earUest  return  of  daylight  Accordingly,  "  in  the  morning,"  says  Cok  Bou- 
quet, ^  the  savages  surrounded  our  camp,  at  the  distance  of  about  500  yards, 
and  by  shouting  and  yelping  quite  round  that  extensiye  circumference,  thoufbt 
to  have  terrified  us  with  meir  numbers :  they  attacked  us  early,  and  under 
fiivor  of  an  incessant  fire,  made  several  bold  efibrts  to  penetrate  our  camp ; 
and  though  they  failed  in  the  attempt,  our  situation  was  not  the  less  perplex- 
ing, having  experienced  that  brisk  attacks  had  little  effect  upon  an  enemy  who 
always  gave  way  when  pressed,  and  appeared  again  immediately :  our  troops 
were,  besides,  extremely  fatigued  with  the  long  march,  and  as  long  action  of 
the  preceding  day,  and  distressed  to  the  last  degree  by  a  total  want  of  water, 
mucn  more  intolerable  than  the  enemy's  fire." 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  second  battle  near  Bushy  Run ;  at 
this  stage  of  which  many  had  been  killed  and  wounded,  and  some  had  fallen 
into  the  Indians'  hands.  Nothing  seemed  to  be  gained,  but  every  thing  w^ore 
an  unfavorable  aspect  Tied  to  their  convoy,  the  whites  could  neither  pursue 
the  foe  nor  continue  their  march,  and  many  of  their  horses  were  killed,  and 
dieir  drivers  had  taken  refuge  in  the  wooos.  At  length  the  colonel  put  in 
practice  a  stratagem,  which  probably  was  the  only  means  he  could  have 
adbpted  to  have  saved  his  army  from  a  total  defeat  He  saw  that  the  Indians 
became  every  moment  more  and  more  imboldened,  and  to  repulse  them 
effected  nothmg,  while  to  him  rt  would  soon  amount  to  certain  defeat ;  he 
therefore  made  a  feigned  retreat,  and  so  masterly  was  it  performed,  that  the 
Indians  were  completely  deceived,  and  they  pressed  forward  in  a  body  from 
their  coverts  to  gam  the  centre  of  the  circular  encampment,  while  one  of  the 
«wings  of  the  army,  under  Major  Campbell,  seconded  by  Capt  Basset,  suddenly 
closed  in  upon  them  from  a  point  of  the  hill  where  he  could  not  be  obeerveii, 
pouring  in  at  the  same  time  a  tremendous  fire,  and  then  charging  them  with 
impetuosity.  Many  of  theYn  were  killed,  and  though  they  returned  the  fire, 
dieir  ardor  was  damped,  and  \ietory  was  no  longer  doubtfliL  The  whole 
aimy  was  upon  them  before  fhey  could  reload,  and  mmnbers  were  cut  off  by 
a  cross  fire  oefore  they  could  regain  their  trees. 

The  battle  having  now  closed,  the  army  was  enabled  to  encamp  and  take  a 
little  repose,  of  which  it  was  in  extreme  need.  On  mustering,  it  was  found 
that  115  had  been  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  of  the  regular  troops,  fiffy  of 
which  were  of  the  former  number.  Of  the  Indians  they  learned  sixty  were 
«Jdlled.  Four  days  after  Col.  Bouquet  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt,  without  any  other 
accident  than  a  few  scattering  shot  from  unseen  Indians ;  and  here  be  was 
obUged  to  end  this  campaign,  not  having  sufiicient  force  to  pursue  the  enemy 
beyond  the  Ohio,  nor  any  prosiject  of  a  reenforcement 

The  next  year  it  was  detennined  to  send  out  a  larger  force  under  the  same 
excellent  commander,  which  should  be  able  to  strike  an  efiTcctual  blow  upon 
the  Indians  in  their  strong-holds,  or  awe  them  into  submission.  Pennsvlva- 
nia  was  to  raise  1,000  men ;  Virginia  was  called  upon,  and  200  friendly  Indians 
tendered  their  services.  With  tliese,  part  of  two  regiments  of  regnlars  were 
to  be  joined,  and  the  whole  were  expected  at  Carlisle  ready  to  march  by 
July ;  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  August  before  they^  were  ready,  and  then 
no  men  from  Virginia  appeared^  and  the  friendly  Indians  never  came.  Vir- 
ginia excused  herself  by  saying  it  had  already  700  men  in  the  field,  and  those 
were  insufiicient  to  protect  its  own  fi:x)ntier. 

Meanwhile,  as  soon  as  the  spring  returned,  the  Indians  fell  anew  upon  the 
back  settlements  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  spread  a  deplorable  niia 
over  a  great  extent  of  country,  killing  and  carrying  away  the  inhabitants  with 
their  wonted  barbarity. 

Gen.  Gage  was  now  commander-in-chief  in  the  colonies,  and  he  ordered 
Col.  Bradstreet,  with  a  strong  force,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  CoL  Boaqnet, 
by  proceeding  by  way  of  the  lakes,  and  fiilling  upon  the  backs  of  the  W}*an- 
dots,  Ottawas,  and  Miamies. 

Col.  Bouquet  marched  from  Carlisle  on  the  9  August,  1764,  and  reached 
Fort  Loudon  on  the  13th.  In  this  march  of  four  days,  desertions  had  become 
alarming  among  the  Pennsylvania  troops,  notwithstanding  they  had  been 
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warned,  both  by  the  commander  and  Gov.  Penn,  of  the  ruin  it  would  create, 
and  the  condign  manner  in  which  it  would  be  punished  The  latter  gentle- 
man had  accompanied  Col.  Bouquet  to  Carlisle,  and  there  appropriately  ad- 
dressed the  troops  before  they  began  their  march.  Nevertheless  the  Pennsyl- 
vania troops  had  decreased  from  1,000  to  700  men,  and  the  colonel  was  obliged 
to  apply  to  the  governor  and  commissioners  to  complete  his  complement 
And  by  the  exertions  of  Gov.  Fauquier  of  Virginia,  llie  quota  of  men  from 
^hat  province  were  enabled  to  join  the  expedition  at  Pittsburgh. 

Before  leaving  Fort  Loudon,  Col.  Boutjuet  received  despatches  from  Col. 
Biadstreet,  acquainting  him  that  he  had  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Dela- 
wares  and  Shawanese ;  but  Col.  Bouquet  had  no  faith  in  their  pretensions, 
and  on  communicating  with  Gen.  Gage,  tiie  treaty  was  rejected  by  him,  and 
offensive  measures  were  not  relaxed.  , 

As  soon  as  the  array  had  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt,  ten  Indians  were  observed  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Ohio,  who  signified  a  desire  for  a  conference.  This  the 
cotoiiel  looked  upon  as  a  stnitacem  made  use  of  by  them  to  get  information 
of  his  strength  and  intentions.  Three  of  the  party  were  induced  to  visit  the 
fort ;  and  not  being  able  to  satisfy  the  whites  of  their  good  intentions,  they 
were  held  as  spies,  and  their  associates  fled.  On  the  20  September  the  colo- 
nel sent  one  of  the  three  out  with  a  message  to  his  countr^'men,  informinff 
them  that  he  had  heard  of  the  treaty  with  Col.  Bradstreet,  but  he  had  learned 
too,  that  since  then  they  had  committed  several  murdei*s ;  that  he  was  now 
prepared  to  distress  them  to  the  utmost,  if  they  did  not  inunediately  stop 
their  depredations,  and  give  assurances  of  their  sincerity  by  leaving  the  patn 
open  to  l)etroit,  and  safely  returning  the  messengers  he  was  now  to  send  to 
Col.  Bradstreet;  and  if  the  said  messengers  were  detained  or  injured,  he. 
would  put  his  hostages  to  death,  and  show  no  merc^'  in  future  to  any  of  theno. 
Twenty  days  were  allowed  them  to  perform  the  mission. 

This  talk  had  a  salutary  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  chiefs ;  they  had  be- 
come pretty  well  assured  that  Col.  Bouquet  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  nor 
caught  asleep ;  and  on  the  1  October,  an  Onondaga  and  one  Oneida  came  to 
Fort  Pitt,  pretending  friendship,  claiming  to  be  friends  under  the  ancient 
league  between  the  Five  Nations  and  English.  They  oflTered  him  a  little 
friendly  advice,  as  that  his  fbrce  was  too  small  to  think  of  doing  any  tiling 
ag&iust  so  numerous  an  enemy  as  were  the  Indians,  and  that  if  be  would  wait 
a  linle  they  would  all  come  and  make  peace  with  him ;  and  especially  If  he 
would  set  at  liberty  those  he  held  as  hostages.  But  Col.  Bouquet  understood 
Indian  talk  quite  as  well  as  they  understood  him,  probably,  when  he  told  them 
he  should  now  proceed  to  Tuscarawas,  and,  if  they  had  any  thinff  further  to 
say,  they  might  meet  him  there  ;  but  as  to  delay,  that  was  out  of  the  question. 
And  the  next  day,  October  the  2d,  he  was  ready  to  take  up  his  line  of  march, 
and  his  entire  force  consisted  of  1,500  men.  Before  leaving,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  shoot  two  soldiers  for  desertion.  All  the  women,  except  one  to  each  * 
corps,  and  two  nurses  for  tlie  general  hospital,  were  ordered  to  return  to  the 
settlements,  and  every  other  encumbrance  was  avoided  before  taking  up  the 
line  of  march. 

On  the  6th  the  army  reached  Beaver  Creek,  and  here  a  soldier  joined  it, 
who  had  been  taken  near  Fort  Bedford,  and  now  escaped  from  his  captors. 
He  informed  the  colonel  that  the  Indians  had  watched  the  army,  and  were 
surprised  at  its  numbers.  Two  miles  farther  on  was  found  the  skull  of  a 
child  set  upon  a  pole.  On  the  9th  trees  were  seen,  on  the  bark  of  which  were 
many  hieroglyphical  characters  painted,  said  to  have  been  done  by  the  In- 
dians to  denote  their  war  exploits.  On  the  13th  the  army  arrived  at  Tusca- 
rawas, and  here  the  colonel  found  the  two  men  who  had  been  sent  to  Col. 
Bradstreet  with  despatches,  before  spoken  ofl  They  stated  that  they  had  been 
made  prisoners  by  the  Delawares,  wno  carried  them  to  one  of  their  towns,  16 
miles  from  Tuscarawas,  where  they  kept  them  until  the  army  reached-  here ; 
and  now,  ^  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,^  set  them  at  liberty,  and  ordered  them 
to  tell  ^  the  great  white  captain "  that  the  head  men  of  the  Delawares  and 
Shawanese  were  coming  as  soon  as  possible  to  treat  with  him.  On  the  15th 
they  encamped  on  Margaret's  Creek,  and  soon  after  a  deputation  of  six  In- 
diaiu  arrived,  and  informed  CoL  Bouquet  that  the  chiefii  were  in  council  leady 
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ID  treat  with  him,  about  eight  miles  oK  He  retrnned  answer  that  he  wooM 
meet  them  the  next  di^  at  a  bower  at  eome  distance  from  his  own  camp,  and 
in  the  interim  fortified  his  position,  trusting  nothing  in  their  protestadona  of 
fiiendahip. 

On  the  17  October  the  colonel  marched  to  tiie  bower,  making  the  beat  dis- 
play he  could  of  his  best  troops,  and  soon  after  the  Indians  arriyed,  and  were 
as  follows:  KrrASHUTjt,  chief  of  the  Senecas,  with  15  warriors;  Custalooi, 
chief  of  the  Wolf  tribe  of  the  Delawares,  and  Beater,  chief  of  the  Turkey  tribe 
of  the  same  nation,  with  20  warriors ;  Keissinautchtha,  a  chief  of  the  Shaw- 
anese,  and  6  warriors.  The  Indian  speakers  were  Kitashuta,  Turtle-heakt, 
CusTALOOA,  and  Beaver.  These  severally  spoke,  but  we  know  not  that  their 
speeches  have  been  preserved ;  but  wliat  they  said  went  only  to  excuse  them- 
selves, and  cast  the  blame  on  their  young  men,  and  the  western  nations,  over 
whom  they  had  no  control ;  but  ^  they  sued  for  peace  in  the  most  abject  man- 
ner," promising  to  deliver  up  all  their  prisoners  without  dela3r.  The  colonel 
then  dismissed  them,  and  told  them  he  would  meet  them  again  the  next  day, 
but  owin^  to  the  weather  the  meeting  was  deferred  to  the  2(nh.  He  then  toid 
^em  theur  excuses  amounted  to  notmng ;  recounted  to  them  the  outrages  they 
had  committed, as  killingand  capti^Titing  the  traders  sent  among  them  at  their 
own  request ;  attacking  Fort  Piu,  which  had  been  built  by  their  consent,  mur- 
dering four  men,  who  had  been  sent  to  them  with  messaj^es ;  their  attacking 
his  troops  last  year ;  their  falsifying  their  promise  to  CoL  Bradatreet,  of  deliv- 
ering up  their  captives  to  him  by  the  10  of  last  month,  &c ;  that  they  might 
rest  assured  that  the  army  would  not  leave  their  countiy  until  his  terms  were 
complied  with,  and  12  days  were  allowed  them  to  deliver  the  priaonera  m, 
which  was  to  be  done  at  Wakatamake.  All  persons  were  required,  **. 
men.  Frenchmen,  women  and  children ;  whether  adopted,  married,  or 
among  them  under  any  denomination  or  pretence  whatsoever  ;axid  to  fu^iw. 
horses,  clothing  and  provisions,  to  carry  them  to  Fort  Pitt."  When  they  bad 
fidly  complied  with  tnese  terms,  **  they  were  to  be  informed  on  what  terma 
ihey  might  have  peace." 

It  should  have  been  observed,  that  at  the  first  meeting,  on  the  17th,  the 
Delaware  chiefs  delivered  up  18  white  prisoners,  and  83  axnall  aticka,  in^ca- 
ting  the  number  still  remaming  in  their  hands.  Meanwhile  CoL  Bouquet 
determined  to  march  further  into  their  country,  knowing  that  hia  success  in 

Setting  prisoners  depended  much  on  the  presence  of  his  army ;  and  on  die  25 
ctober  he  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  Forks  of  Muskingum,  where,  inabnd 
of  Wakatamake,  the  prisoners  were  to  be  delivered;  this  position  being 
very  convenient  for  the  Indians,  most  of  their  principal  towns  lying  around  it 
Besides,  it  was  a  position  from  whence  an  effectual  blow  might  be  struck  at 
any  moment  Here  convenient  houses  were  built  for  the  reception  of  the 
captives.  On  the  28  October,  Peter,  the  Caughnawaga  chie(  and  20  otherB 
of  that  nation,  arrived  from  Sandusky,  bringing  a  letter  from  CoL  Bradatreet, 
by  which  it  appeared  he  had  ascended  the  River  Sandusky  aa  far  aa  he  could 
in  canoea,  but  nad  not  effected  any  treaty  or  received  any  prisonera,  and  was 
about  to  leave  that  part  of  the  country. 

By  the  9  November,  there  were  delivered  to  CoL  Bouquet  206  captives,  of 
which  90  were  Virginians,  and  116  belonged  to  Pennsylvania:  among  them 
there  were  125  women  and  children.  There  yet  remained  with  the  Shawa- 
nese  about  100  more,  which,  from  their  scattered  condition,  could  not  be  bad, 
but  hostages  were  taiken  for  their  safe  deliverv  the  next  spring.  The  aepara- 
tinff  of  these  captives  from  the  Indians,  and  then-  meeting  witii  their  frieoda 
and  relatives,  (many  of  whom  were  present,)  was  a  acene  paat  deacription; 
children  brought  up  among  the  Indians  clung  to  their  adopted  mothers^  and 
the  mothers  to  them,  flying  with  fear  from  their 'own  parentSL  The  Indian 
has  by  many  been  denied  that  paternal  affection  so  conunon  to  humanity ; 
but  haid  Buch  wimeased  thia  acene,  their  opiniona  would  have  chcmged.  Some 
would  not  be  separated  from  their  white  captives,  and  even  followed  the  army 
in  ita  march  to  Philadelohia.  Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  brilliant  Indiaii 
expeditions  upon  record ;  not  brilliant  by  reason  of  aanguiaary  battles,  but 
from  &T  more  glorioua  deeda  of  humanity. 

That  the  Incuans  were  completely  himibled  by  tiie  firm  a&d  leiotate  eon- 
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doet  of  CoL  Bouquet,  has  been  remarked ;  but  we  cannot,  with  justice  to  tfap 
subject,  submit  it,  witliout  Jetting  the  chiefs  be  fully  heard.  Notwithstanding 
the  Shawanese  Iiad,  by  their  deputy,  assented  to  the  demands  of  the  colone^ 
as  far  as  they  could  under  present  circumstances,  they  were  considered  **  still 
out  in  rebellion,''  and  remained  to  be  treated  with.  Thejr  bad  shown  **  a  dil- 
atoriuess  and  sullen  haughtiness  in  all  their  conduct,  which  rendered  it  very 
suspicious."  Accordingly,  a  separate  conference  was  had  with  them  on  the 
12  November,  when  there  appeared  the  chiefs,  Kkissinautchtha  and  Nim- 
WHA,  with  the  Red  Hawk,  Latissimo,  Bbnsivasica,  Eweecunwee,  Keio- 
LEiGiiQUE,  and  40  warriors.  There  were  also  present,  the  Caughnawaga, 
Seneca,  and  Delaware  chiefs.  Red  Hawk  was  chief  speaker  of  the  Shawa- 
nese, and  he  thus  addressed  the  Rnglish : — 

**  Brother,  listen  to  us,  your  younger  brothers.  As  we  see  something  in 
your  eyes  that  looks  dissatisfaction,  we  now  clear  them.  You  have  created 
bad  stories  a^inst  us.  We  clean  your  ears,  that  you  may  hear  better  here- 
ailer.  We  wish  to  remove  every  thing  bad  from  your  heart,  that  you  ma^  be 
as  good  as  your  ancestors.  jJl  beli.]  We  saw  you  coming  with  an  uphAed 
tomahawk  in  your  hand.  We  now  take  it  from  you,  and  throw  Ufq>U>  God, 
Let  him  do  with  it  as  he  pleases.  We  hope  never  to  see  it  more.  Brother. 
as  you  are  a  warrior,  take  hold  of  this  chain  [handing  a  belt]  of  friendship,  and 
let  us  think  no  more  of  war,  in  pity  of  our  old  men,  women,  and  childreii. 
We,  too,  are* warriors," 

The  remarkable  figure  made  use  of  in  this  speech,  of  throwing  the  haUkdup 
to  €rod,  is  new ;  and  it  was  remarked  by  Thomas  Hutchins,  who  heard  it,  that 
by  it  the  speaker  wished  probably  to  be  understood  that,  by  this  dispoeitioii 
of  it,  it  would  be  out  of  the  reach  of  bad  men,  and  would  be  given  onf^  to  the 
par^  in  fliture,  to  whom  the  right  of  revenue  belonged ;  whereas  if  it  were 
DUfied  in  the  ground,  any  miscreant  might  me  it  up. 

The'Englisn  did  not  much  like  the  tolk  of  Red  Hawk  ;  they  saw  no  sup- 
plication, but  a  tnanly  inde{)endence,  which  they  ought  to  have  admired,  rather 
than  reprobated.  Tnat  the  Indians,  especially  the  Shawanese,  did  not  ac- 
knowledge themselves  entirely  in  the  wrong,  is  evident  fit>m  their  producing 
at  this  time,  through  their  speaker,  the  treaty  made  with  Pennsylvania  in  1701, 
and  three  messages  or  letters  from  that  government,  of  different  dates,  by  which 
they  undoubtedly  intended  to  show  that  the  English  had  been  guilty  of  bar- 
barities as  well  as  the  Indians.  However,  Red  Hawk  promised,  on  behalf  of 
his  nation,  that  all  tlie  prisoners  should  be  delivered  up  at  Fort  Pitt  the  next 
spring. 

CoL  Bouquet  finding  no  more  prisoners  could  be  obtained,  owing,  as  has 
been  stated,  to  their  being  scattered  with  their  masters  upon  very  distant  hunt- 
ing grounds,  gave  up  his  campaign,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
arrived  in  the  be^nning  of  January,  1765.  Before  leaving  ^  these  remote 
parts,"  however,  the  colonel  j^ave  the  Indians  a  talk,  in  which  he  observed, 
that  what  the  Shawanese  had  said  would  have  been  agreeable  to  him,  provi- 
ded their  acts  had  corresponded  with  it  He  reminded  them  that  thev  had 
promised,  at  Tuscarawas,  a  month  before,  that  all  the  prisoners  shoiud  be 
delivered  to  him  at  his  present  encampment  in  10  days,  and  demanded  what 
right  they  had  to  expect  better  terms  than  the  Delawares  and  others,  who 
had,  without  delay,  brought  in  their  captivea  This  was  rather  unreasonable 
on  the  part  of  the  colonel,  inasmuch  as  he  was  well  aware  that  he  was  press- 
ing an  impossibility.  ^  But,"  he  says,  ^  I  will  cot  this  matter  short  with  you ; 
and  before  I  explain  myself  further,  I  insist  on  your  immediate  answer  to  the 
following  cjuestions :  1st  Will  you  collect  and  deliver  up  all  the  prisoners, 
taken  in  this  or  former  wars,  whether  Frendh,  English,  or  negroes,  and  with- 
out any  exception  or  evasion  whatsoever  ?  2d.  Will  you  dehver  6  hostages 
into  my  hands  as  security  for  the  performance  of  your  promise,  and  as  a 
guaranty  that  your  people  shall  commit  no  more  hostilities  on  his  majesty's 
subjects  ?  " 

Bbnsivasica  said  the  Shawanese  would  complv,  excepting  as  regarded  the 
French  ;  but  over  them  they  had  no  control,  and  the  ffnglish  might  do  with 
them  as  they  pleased ;  but  he  believed  they  had  nearly  all  returned  to  their 
own  countr|b    And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  renuurk  that  the  captives  were 
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delivered  at  Fort  Pitt  agreeable  to  this  treaty.  Ailer  the  hostages  were  delir- 
^d,  CoL  Bouquet  remarked  to  them,  **ttfax  though  he  had  brought  the  tom- 
ahawk in  his  hand,  yet  as  they  had  now  submitted,  he  would  not  let  it  fail  on 
their  liflAdi^  but  let  it  dro^  to  the  ground,**  and  exhorted  them  to  be  kind  to 
the  prisonersi  and  said  he  should  send  along  with  them  some  of  the  fiiendA 
of  the  captives,  to  aid  in  the  collection  of  them.  At  the  same  time  the  chieft 
of  the  omer  tribes  present,  severally  addressed  tlie  Shawane  chiefs,  whom 
they  called  grandchildren  and  nephews,  and  urged  them  **  to  perform  their 
promises,  and  be  strong  in  doing  good,  tliat  this  peace  i^ight  be  everlasting.* 
These  transactions  occurred  on  the  12  November,  1764. 

In  the  narration  of  the  delivery  of  captives  on  the  9  of  the  same  month,  the 
relation  of  a  captive  was  passed  over,  which  shall  here  be  given.  A  Mr. 
Smallman,  who  bad  been  a  major  of  Pennsylvania  troops,  and  had  been  made 
prisoner  in  the  summer  of  1763,  near  Detroit,  by  the  Wyandots,  who  delivered 
him  to  the  Shawanese,  was  among  those  surrendered  at  that  time.  He  proved 
of  great  service  to  the  whites,  as  well  as  Indians,  on  this  occasion,  by  being 
able  to  confirm  much  of  the  information  given  by  the  latter.  He  told  dL 
Bouquet  that  all  the  Indians  who  had  heard  of  his  demand  had  come  on  im- 
mediately with  their  captives.  It  had  been  reported  among  the  Shawanese 
that  the  object  of  the  English  was  to  put  them  all  to  de^th.  As  soon  as  this 
news  came  to  be  circulated  araoug  them,  they  began  to  prepare  to  kill  all  the 
captives;  and  a  French  trader  among  them,  who  had  many  oarrels  of  powder 
and  ball,  ofiered  it  all  to  them  to  go  out  and  fight  the  English  army.  When 
they  were  about  to  commence  murdering  the  prisoners,  the  message  fix>m  the 
colonel  was  received,  stating  that  he  only  wanted  the  captives  and  to  make 
peace  with  them,  and  thus  a  horrid  trairedy  was  prevented.  Soon  afier^ 
when  many  prisoners  had  been  collected,  and  marched  as  far  as  Wakauta- 
mikie,  news  came  that  a  soldier  had  been  killed  near  the  camp  of  the  annr 
at  Muskingum.  This  the  Indians  thought  would  blast  all  their  hopes  of 
mercy,  and  they  again  resolved  to  put  the  captivesto  death ;  and  when  they 
had  even  got  them  into  a  small  compass  for  that  purpose,  another  express 
vrived  from  CoL  Bouquet,  which  assured  them  that  he  nad  no  suspicion  that 
tney  had  any  knowledge  of  the  murder,  and  thus  a  second  calamity  was 
happily  averted. 

Several  eminent  chiefs,  it  will  have  been  perceived,  make  their  appearance 
io  this  part  of  our  work,  and  to  them  we  can  add  the  name  of  Hopocau,  or 
Capt.  Pipe.  He  was  one  of  the  two  Indians  whom  we  have  mentioned  as 
having  been  detained  as  spies  at  Fort  Pitt ;  the  name  of  the  other  was  Capt. 
John.  These  were  set  at  liberty  when  the  206  captives  were  given  up.  Of 
the  melfiuicholy  and  barbarous  murder  of  Red  Hawk,  notice  has  been  taken. 

The  causes  of  this  war  were  well  known  in  England,  and  the  compbints 
of  the  Indians  were  acknowledged  **  to  have  been  too  well  founded."  tliey 
had  long  watched  the  progress  of  settlements  upon  the  Susquehannah,  and 
the  buildinff  of  forts  in  their  country,  against  treaty  stipulations.  They  had 
not  only  submitted  to  this,  but  to  treatment  the  most  insolent  They  resolved, 
in  the  spring  of  1763,  to  drive  back  their  oppressors ;  not,  however,  without 
first  remonstrating  in  respectful  tenus  to  the  English,  in  one  of  their  capitals, 
through  a  deputation  of  their  chiefs.  Here  they  declared  that  whatever  deeds 
mi^ht  be  produced  by  one  J.  H.  Lydias  of  Albany,  or  others,  pretending  to 
claim  lands  upon  the  Susquehannah,  thev  were  utterly  false,  and  would  not 
be  allowed ;  and  that  they  would  defencf  tliem  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
result  we  have  seen. 

Thus  we  have  traced  the  events  of  Pontiak^s  war  to  its  close  —  a  glorious 
termination,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  bloodless  one.  Many  years  of  comparative 
peace  ensued ;  indeed  the  troubles  with  the  Indians  were  not  very  serious 
for  the  next  ten  years.  Cresap's  war  was  the  next,  which  tenninated  in  the 
sanguinary  battle  of  Point  Pleasant.  Then  succeeded  the  calamitiea  of  titt 
Revolution,  from  which  the  Indians  never  recovered. 
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NOTES,    ADDITIONS,    AND    CORRECTIONS. 

P.  47. — The  whole  of  the  letter  of  Qtro,  Bradstreet  is  now  printed  in  the  New 
Eng.  Hitt.  and  Genealog*  Reg.  ii.  150. 

P.  51. — MuRDBK  OF  Miss  McCaba.  Among  the  many  versions  of  this  tragedy, 
there  is  one  in  Barber^e  Hist.  CoU.  of  New  York,  pp.  569,  570,  which  may  he 
TTorth  considting;  it  would  6e,  doubtless,  had  he  informed  us  how  he  got  his 
Information.  Perhaps  from  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  murder.  We  do 
not  like  inferences  when  easuy  avoided. 

P.  69. — ^This  early  voyage  to  New  England  has  been  reprinted  entire,  in  3  CoU. 
Maee,  Hist.  Soc.  voL  viiL 

P.  83. — Respecting  the  visit  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  to  the  coast  of  New  England 
befoire  tke  settlement  of  Plimouth,  our  account  is  pretty  fiill.  The  conclusion 
there  arrived  at,  that  Drake  did  actually  land  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cape  Cod,  we  thought  our  authorities  clearly  justified.  But  some  critical  writers 
since  m^  work  was  published,  questioning  the  fact,  I  am  readv  to  confess  that 
the  subject  is  not,  nor  did  I  ever  consider  it,  settled  beyond  a  ooubt ;  yet,  after 
all,  it  may  be  quite  as  difficult  to  settle  it  the  other  way,  namely,  that  he  did  not 
land  in  New  England. 

P.  111. — On  this,  and  the  pages  immediately  before  and  after  it,  notices  are 
contained  of  several  chiefs  and  others  who  were  living  between  Boston  and  Sa- 
lem when  the  English  came.  The  most  of  them  had  more  or  less  to  do  with 
all  the  whites  who  settled  near  them,  and  especially  with  those  who  settled  at 
and  about  Saugue,  afterwards  called  Lyrm.  This  circumstance  brought  their 
history  particularly  under  the  investigation  of  the  accomplished  historian  of  that 
town,  Alonzo  Lbwis,  Esq.  Our  text  was  written  before  the  appearance  of  his 
second  edition,  to  which  is  added  a  great  amount  of  the  most  valuable  infor- 
mation, of  which  we  were  not  in  possession.  Therefore,  instead  of  making  a 
'long  note  here,  of  extracts,  corrections,  &c.,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
woML  of  M&.  Lewis,  where  the  numerous  feusts  will  be  found,  clothed  in  the  easy 
and  polished  style  of  that  writer. 

P.  111. — Concerning  SAGAMORE  JOHN,  we  have  a  note  as  early  as 
1631.  In  his  letter  to  the  countess  of  Lineotn,  Gov.  Dudley nljs,  "John  is  a 
handsome  young  man — conversant  with  vs,  afifecting  English  Aparcll  and  bow- 
ses, and  speaking  well  of  our  God." — James,  the  brother  of  John,  **  commanded 
not  above  30  or  40  men."    Dudley,  ib. 

P.  122. — **  The  most  common  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  Miantonomo  will  ap- 
pear, 2  imagine,  in  the  following  couplet  from  S.  Danforth's  Almanack  for  1649  : 

'  And  by  thy  fall  comes  in  the  English  wo 
If  it  may  be  by  Miantonomo.'  " 

MS.  note  by  John  Farmer. 

P.  182. — CAPT.  TOM,  alias  WAiTASACOMPAiruM.  Some  of  the  proceedings 
against  this  man  have  of  late  been  brought  to  light.  His  case  is  one  of  most 
melancholy  interest,  and  his  fate  will  ever  be  deeply  regretted ;  inasmuch  as  the 
proof  against  him,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  would  not  at  any  other  time  have 
been  deemed  worthy  of  a  moment's  serious  consideration.  The  younger  Elu4 
pleaded  earnestly  for  him,  that  he  might  even  have  a  new  trial,  but  without 
avail  In  our  MS.  **  Chbonicles  of  the  Indians,"  we  have  this  entry : 
**  22  June,  1676.  Death  warrant  signed  for  Captain  TonCs  execution."  It  is 
directed  to  "  Edward  Mitchelson,  Marshall  Gcnerall,"  who  is  ordered  to  see  that 
<*  Captain  Tom  Indian  and  Jno.  Oidtuck,  Indian  enemys  be  hanged  on  this  day 
after  y*  lecture  tUl  they  be  dead." 

P.  183 SAMPSON  OCCOM.    There  was  a  portrait  taken  of  this  distin- 

guished  Indian  while  he  was  in  England,  painted  by  M,  Chamberlain,  from 
wltfch  a  fine  mezzotinto  engraving  was  made  by  /.  Sjpilsbury,  and  published  on  a 
folio  sheet  It  ia  thus  entitled  :  *^  The  Reverend  Mr.  Samson  Occom,  the  Bat 
Indian  minister  that  ever  was  in  Europe,  and  who  accompanied  the  Rev.  Nath'l 
Whitaker,  D.  D.,  in  an  application  to  Great  Britain  for  Charities  to  support  y* 
Rev.  Dr.  Wheelock's  Indian  Academy,  and  Miuionaries  among  y*  Native  Sav- 
ages of  N.  America."    Published  according  to  act  of  Parliraient,  Sept.  20» 
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1768,  by  Henry  Parker,  at  No.  82  in  Conbill,  London.    Portrait  in  poi$6$titm  of 
the  author. 

P.  218. — The  following  enrions  document  is  added,  to  throw  some  light  on  tht 
Narraganaet  expedition  oi  Dec.  1675 : — 

<*  Whereas  at  the  fireinge  of  Majo'  Appletons  Tent  at  Narraganaitt  Dinen 
■rmes  and  Clothes  were  lost  by  me  fire  belonging  to  perticuler  persons,  a 
list  of  whom  is  taken  and  in  the  hands  of  Capt  Swayne,  then  Leiiit  to  Majo^ 
Appleton,  who  heretofore  haue  rec.  no  satisfaction  for  the  same,  This  Court 
[Gen.  Ct.  of  Ms.]  Doth  order  that  rcpayration  be  made  by  the  Conhtry  to  the 
persons  Damnify ed  by  the  8f^  fire,  and  that  the  Committees  of  "MlTitin  in  the 
sererall  Towncs,  doc  allow  Damage  vpon  the  Accounts  afforesd,  and  enter  them 
amongst  the  Disbursements  of  Uie  s^  townes.  The  Deputyes  haue  past  this 
Desiring  the  Consent  of  o'  Honoi^  Magistrates  hereto. 

William  Torrey,  Cleric. 

15  Sept.  1676.  Consented  to  by  the  magists.  Edw.  Rawson,  Secrety.** 

P.  222. — Following  other  printed  accounts  of  the  war,  we  gttre  the  iiame  of 
« Captain  CroweU^'*  which  should  be  **CowelL"  Jamsi  Cbwell  was  of  Boston, 
before  and  after  tiiis  war.  In  our  MS.  **  Chboniclss,"  abore  cited,  we  bare  a 
circimistandal  account  of  the  aiBur  which  at  this  time  brought  him  to  the  notice 
of  the  historians.  The  account  is  by  himself^  as  he  gaye  it  in  a  deposition,  at 
the  trial  of  Capt.  Tom,  and  is  as  follows : — 

**  As  I  was  returning  from  Marlborough  to  Boston,  in  the  Contoryea  seairice, 
and  had  18  men  imder  my  conduct,  and  about  3  miles, from  Sudbury  wee  ware 
Suprysed  with  divors  hundred  of  Indians,  whereof  this  Indian  Torn  was  one, 
none  by  a  grombleing  sign  or  noyse  y*  he  made ;  as  in  my  Judgement  was  y* 
cause  of  our  bejng  nyored  vpon ;  at  which  ^me  fewer  of  my  Company  was 
killed  and  one  woimded ;  beside  ffive  horses  were  disinabled,  [bemgl  dioL 
Ypon  Capt.  Wadsworth's  ingadgen  wjth  [y*]  Indians,  I  wentt  bac^  and  mnyed 
y*  ffower  men  which  ware  killM,  whereof  was  Thoma»  {Bar  J  and  Bopkmsm 
■on  of  Roxbury,  Goodman,  a  son  of  Robert  Waykt  of  Dorchister."  **  Sworn 
in  Court,  19  June,  1676." 

P.  263.— MATOONAS.  The  following  characteristio  r^ectiona  andobseira- 
tions  of  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  which  the  consideration  of  the  acta  and  fate  of 
this  chief  seemed  to  excite  in  his  mind,  are  extracted,  as  worth  j  of  pieserration 
in  this  connection  : — 

**  Hoto  often  have  we  prayed,  that  the  Lord  would  remember  the  cruelty,  6rtaduiry, 
and  above  all  the  blasphemy  of  these  heathen ! — This  prayer  has  been  heard  in 
Heaven.  As  for  their  cruelty,  God  hath  remembered  that,  many  of  them  MLing 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mohawks  or  .other  Indians,  who  fought  in  our  quarrel,  used 
their  enemies  after  their  own  kind.  Ajid  it  hath  been  observed*  that  the  ven- 
geance frt)m  the  Lord  did  pursue  them  presently  upon  the  perpetration  of  some 
horrid  acts  of  barbarous  cruelty  towards  such  as  fell  into  their  murderous  hands. 
And  as  for  their  treachery,  God  hath  retaliated  that  upon  them ;  as  for  the  per- 
fidious Narragansets,  Peter  Indian  was  fidse  and  perficuous  to  them,  upon  a  dis- 
gust received  amonnt  them,  and  directed  our  army  where  to  find  them.  Treach- 
erous Philip,  one  of  his  own  men  ran  away  from  him,  and  told  Capt,  Churek 
where  that  grand  enemy  had  hid  himself,  the  issue  of  which  was,  another  Indian 
shot  a  bullet  into  the  treacherous  heart  of  that  covenant-breaking  ihfideL  Yei, 
many  of  those  cloudy  and  deceiptful  Indians  who  were  taken  by  Capt.  Church, 
would  frequently  destroy  and  betray  their  bloudy  and  frdse-hearted  ccmndes. 
Matoonas,  who  was  the  first  Indian  that  treacherously  shed  iimocent  English 
blood  in  Massachusetts  Colony,  he  some  years  before  pretended  to  something  of 
religion,  being  a  professor  m  general  (though  never  baptised,  nor  of  the  in- 
ohurched  Indians)  that  so  he  might  the  more  covertly  manage  the  heUiah  design 
of  revenge  that  was  harbored  in  his  divelish  heart.'* 

P.  263. — **  The  murder  at  Wobum  here  referred  to  by  Hubbard,  appareotiy 
as  perpetrated  a  little  before  Philip's  war,  was  not  improbably  the  same  as  one 
committed  in  the  west  part  of  Wobum,  now  Burlington,  the  story  of  which  has 
been  transmitted  there  by  tradition  f^m  time  immemorial,  and  is  briefly  as 
Ibllows :  On  a  certain  Sabbath,  an  Indian  concealed  himself  in  a  hop  house,  tiie 
tite  of  the  kiln  of  which  is  still  pointed  out,  about  a  mile  from  Burlington  meet- 
ing-house, close  to  the  north  side  cd  the  toad  to  Bedford,  betwee^n  the  houses  of 
Beacon  George  Mclntire  and  of  Miss  Ruth  Wilson.  When  lie  supposed  the 
nek;hboit  gei^rally  had  gone  to  meeting,  he  came  out  from  hijluiklng-pUcei 
■nd  went  to  the  house  which  then  stood  on  the  spot  where  IMSas  l/Vtlsdn's  no#li. 
TXpoii  entering,  he  asked  Ibr  ddar  of  a  young  wooUdi  that  had  been  1^  at  hnafi 


In  compliance  with  his  reqmest,  she  went  to  draw  some ;  but  jmon  her  retuhu 
he  knocked  her  in  lEhe  head  as  she  reached  the  top  of  the  cimar  flttairs.  The: 
cellar  door  was  dashed  with  her  blood,  the  staih  d(  whioh'was  never 'Viped  off; 
and  when  the  house  came  to  be  taken  down,  not  hi  from  a  cenCtxrv  a^,  t6 
build  another  on  its  site,  this  blood-stained  door  was  removed  as  it  was  to  the 
bam,  and  there,  and  at  a  house  in  the  neighborhood  to  which  it  was  subte- 
quontly  conveyed,  it  continued  for  years  to  be  exhibited  as  a  memorial  of  this 
instance  of  savage  cruelty. **  [Tradition  in  the  Wilson  family,  &c.] — MS,  Letter 
from  Rev,  Samuel  Setpoil,  of  Burlington,  Ms.,  to  the  Author. 

P.  204. — In  the  History  of  Framingham,  Ms.,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barrt,  will 
be  found  many  important  facts  relative  to  the  destruction  of  the  family  of  Thorn^ 
at  Eames,  of  Sudbury,  which  that  diligent  author  derived  from  original  MSS. 
We  have  many  others,  shedding  further  light,  in  our  MS.  Chronicles  above  re- 
ferred to,  but  our  limits  do  not  allow  of  their  admission  here.  A  few  items  from 
himself  are  all  we  can  at  present  add. 

Thomas  Eambs  came  to  New  England  about  1634.  He  served  in  the  Pequdt 
war,  after  which  he  was  "  maimed  by  the  hand  of  God  in  his  limbs."  He  w«s 
bom  in  the  year  1616,  and  in  1668,  was  **  the  father  of  many  children,"  <*  but 
had  not  one  foote  of  land  in  y«  countray  of  his  owne,"  and  was  **  very  poore." 
His  fortune  seems  to  have  been  much  improved  not  long  after,  for  wnen  his 
house  was  destroyed  bv  the  Indians,  in  1676,  he  says,  **  Yea,  I  am  now  left  des- 
titute, and  bereaved  of  almost  aU  comforts  of  my  life,  and  of  euery  bitt  of  my 
estate,  which  the  other  day  amounted  to  no  less  than  aboue  350  pounds.  And 
being  very  lame  and  aged,  and  have  half  a  dozen  children,  each  under  a  dozen 
years  of  age."  This  was  about  the  close  of  Philip's  war,  at  which  time  he  asks 
the  General  Court  to  grant  him  the  land  which  had  been  possessed  by  those  In- 
dians that  had  destroyed  his  family ;  **  seeing,"  he  says,  **  the  ten  owners  and 
inhabitants  y'of  are  not  now  extant,  6  of  them  burned  my  house  and  family,  8 
of  whome  haue  been  hanged,  and  the  others  are  all  fled  vnto  y«  enemy."  The 
eovemment  granted  him  200  acres  of  land,  but  he  did  not  livie  long  to  enjoy  it. 
He  died  on  the  25th  of  January,  1680,  st.  64.  For  an  account  of  his  posterity, 
consult  the  History  of  Draminffham. 

P.  280. — The  treaty  entered  into  by  the  chiefii  of  the  Eastern  Indians  and 
English  in  the  midst  of  Philip's  war,  seems  not  to  have  fallen  within  the  notice 
of  the  chroniclers,  either  of  that  time  or  since.  Possibly  Hubbard  may  refer  to 
it  in  his  Indian  Wars,  It  being  a  document  of  great  importance,  is  here  in- 
serted entire,  from  the  Massachusetts  Archives, 

**  Pascataqua  River,  Cochecho,  3  July  [1676.] 
At  a  meeting  of  y«  Com*  appointed  by  y  Hon<^  Genl.  Ct.  for  to  treat  y*  Inds. 
of  the  Eastern  Parts  in  order  for  y«  procuring  an  Hon"  Peace  with  y"».  Wee 
w^  y*  mut''  consent  of  y*  Sagamores  Underwritten  in  behalfe  of  themseluee  and 
J*  men — Indians  belonging  to  them  being  about  300  in  Number,  have  agreed  as 
foUoweth : 

Uy.  That  hence  forwards  none  of  y*  said  Indians  shall  offer  any  violence  to  y 
persons  of  any  English,  nor  doe  any  Damage  to  theyrs  Estates  in  any  kind  what- 
soever. And  if  any  Indian  or  Indians  shall  offend  herein,  they  shall  bring  or 
cause  to  bee  brought  y*  offender  to  some  English  authority,  there  to  be  prosecuted 
by  y*  English  Lawes  according  to  y"  Nature  of  y«  Offence. 

21y.  That  none  of  said  Ind^s  shaU  entertain  at  any  time  any  of  our  eniemies, 
but  shall  giue  psent  notice  to  y*  Comt*  when  anv  come  among  ^em,  ingaslng  to 
goe  forth  w*^  v*  English  against  them  (if  desired)  in  order  to  y*  seidng^  of  them. 
And  if  any  of  s^  Indians  shall  themselues  at  any  time  bring  such  o'  Enemies 
vnto  vs,  they  shall  for  their  reward  haue  £3.  for  each  they  shall  so  bri;Qg  in. 

Sly.  The  Indians  performing  on  their  part*  as  is  before  expressed,  wee  y*  c<tm- 
ittee  doe  ingage  in  y«  behalfe  of  y*  En^ish  not  to  ofSpr  any  violence  to  any  of 
tiieirpersons  or  estates,  and  if  any  injuty  be  offered  to  said  Indians  by  wdf 
English,  they  [their]  complaints  to  Authority,  y«  o^nder  shall  be  prosecuted 
by  English  Lawes  accordii^;  to  y'  nature  of  y*  onbhce.  In  n-itness  to  each  and 
ail  y*  prmises  we  haue  mutually  shaken  hands  and  subscribed  our  names. 
C  Richard  Walde&n  y^^  Wamalanset,  'Saff€tmor9 

Comittee  <  Nic :  Shaplsiok  ^^^  Sampson  j^aoquaobkoxa 

^Tho:  Danisll  X^Bia.  Wm.  Saoamobb 

^VT7  Squakdo  Saff€tmor9 
▼^  Domr 
A^  Sbboouxba 
Sam**  NuMFKOw 
The  mnk  Q  WaBooioianu  " 
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P.  SOS.^ — A  more  predouB  document  tluui  the  tutjeet  of  this  note,  we  seldom 
hATO  the  istfaftirtioo  of  laying  before  the  public  It  elooidatos  •  passage  in 
New  KnglsikTs  histoqr  <rf  the  deepest  interest ;  and  had  we  space,  much  explan- 
atory matter  might  be  giren. 

■'Honoured  Mother 

After  my  duty  and  my  wifes  preseoted  to  yourselfe  these  may  infbnn  you  of 
four]  present  heslth  of  our  present  being  when  other  of  our  friends  are  oy  the 
barbsrous  heathen  cut  off  from  haying  abeing  in  this  world  The  Lord  [of]  late 
hath  renewed  his  witnesses  against  tb,  and  hath  dealt  Tery  bitterly  with  us  in 
that  we  are  deprived  of  the  societie  of  our  nearest  friends  by  the  breaking  in  of 
the  adyersarie  against  ys ;  On  Friday  last  in  the  momins  your  own  son  with 
your  two  sons  in  Law  Anthony  and  Thomas  Bracket  and  their  whole  fiunilies 
were  killed  and  taken  by  the  Indians,  we  know  not  how,  tis  certainly  known  by 
us  that  Thomas  is  slain  and  his  wife  and  children  carried  away  captiue,  and  of 
Anthony  and  his  family  we  haue  no  tidings  and  therefore  think  that  thay  might 
be  captiyated  the  night  before  because  of  the  remoteness  of  thdr  habitation  from 
neighborhood,  Om  Corban  and  all  his  fiunily  Gm  Lewis  and  his  wife,  James 
Boas  and  all  his  fiunily,  Om  Durham,  John  Munjoy,  and  Daniel  Wakely,  Ben- 
jamin Hadwell  and  all  his  fiunily  are  lost,  all  slam  by  sun  an  hour  high  in  &e 
Moming  and  after,  Gm  Wallis  his  dwelling  house  and  none  besides  his  is  burnt 
there  eve  of  men  slain  11,  of  women  and  children  23  killed  and  taken,  we  that 
are  aliye  are  forced  upon  Mr.  Andrews  his  Island  to  secure  our  own  and  the 
Hues  of  our  fiunilies  we  haue  but  little  proyision  and  are  so  few  in  number  thst 
we  are  not  able  to  bury  the  dead  till  more  strength  come  to  us,  ^e  desire  of  the 
people  to  your  selfc  is  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  speak  to  Mr.  Munjoy  and 
Deacon  Philips  that  they  woidd  entreat  the  Govemour  that  forthwith  aid 
might  be  sent  to  ys  either  to  fight  the  enemio  out  of  omi  borders  that  our  Eng- 
lish  Com  may  be  inned  in  whereby  we  may  comfortably  Hue  or  remoue  ys  out 
of  Danger  that  we  may  provide  tot  our  selues  elsewhere  haying  no  more  st 
present  but  desiring  your  prayers  to  God  for  his  presenration  <n  us  in  these 
times  of  danger,  I  rest  Tour  dutifuU  Son 

Thaddeus  dark. 

ffrom  Casco-bay  16.  6.  76.  remember  my  Loye  to  mj  Sister  &c. 

These  ffor  his  honoured  Mother  Mi^  Elizabeth  Harvey  Ixvmg  in  Boston.** 

P.  312. — **  I  have  understood  that  the  town  of  Moultonborough  was  named  in 
honor  of  Gen.  Jonathan  MouUon,  of  Hampton,  who  was  a  principal  proprietor." 
MS,  note  of  John  Farmer  in  a  copy  of  the  M  Ed,  of  the  Book  of  the  Indluts. 

P.  313. — Pbop.  XJpham,  of  Bowdoin  College,  is  the  author  of  the  ballad  there 
given.     Farmer,  aa  above  cited. 

P.  522.— CAPT.  WHTTEEYES.  In  the  Narrative  of  Richard  Bard's  Adven- 
tures among  the  Indians  will  be  found  some  interesting  details  for  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  life  of  this  chiefl     See  Loudon**  Selection  of  Ind.  Nart.  iL  67 — 71. 

P.  531. — HALFKING.  Besides  the  different  Indian  names  which  we  have 
given  for  this  chiefs  another  has  been  published  in  the  <*  History  of  Weetem  Penn- 
eyhania,**  He  is  there  called  Tanacharieon,  where  it  is  also  stated  that  he  died 
at  Harris  Ferry,  (Harrisburg,^  Oct  1st,  1754.  In  another  part  of  the  same 
work,  (p.  71,)  it  is  stated  that  he  died  at  the  house  of  John  Harris,  of  that  place, 
and  was  buried  by  him. 

P.  572. — Note  %,  In  the  Boston  Courier  of  31th  August,  1843,  it  is  mentioned 
that  the  Capt,  Newman,  who  feU  in  St.  Clair's  defeat,  was  of  Boston ;  that  he 
was  of  the  class  of  1766,  in  the  Latin  school,  while  of  the  same  class  were  Isaac 
Coffin,  since  Admiral  Sir  Isaac,  Dr.  Jona,  Homer,  late  of  Newton,  Dr.  James 
Freeman,  &c. 

P.  683.  In  our  note  statixig  the  ase  and  death  of  DasM  Boone,  we  have 
made  an  alteration  in  conformity  to  information  received  from  Bev.  J.  H.  Piicx. 
It  now  agrees  with  what  he  has  since  published  in  his  excellent  HIb  of  flie  old 
Pioneer,  and  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  Uk^  in  Niles's  Beyister,  printed  st 
the  time. 
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NoTB.~The  names  of  Indlanf  are  printed  in  CAPITALS :  and  all  name*  of  tribea  and  In- 
dian name*  of  placet  are  set  in  JUiie  type.  Ttaia  method  of  dliUnguiahlnf  article*  tbe  author  haa 
fwnd,  by  experience,  greatly  to  relieve  the  eyee. 

Not  only  names  of  tribM.  nations,  and  countries  are  UaUdteA,  but  such  WjjUfh  names  are 
printed  in  the  same  letter  as  have  been  given  to  tribes,  nations,  and  places  iaMnM  by  Indians. 

A  few  baptismal  or  Christian  names,  and  some  names  of  places,  will  be  fiMttA  In  biacketa. 
Those  are  additions,  and  are  noC  fiMind  in  the  body  of  the  work. 


A. 

AaaiOADAiiBT,  sachem  of  Swan 

Island,  965. 
wf^MdHsf,  their  location.  9,  391. 
Aaaivquio,    murder    or,    306; 

another,  333. 
Abiaca,  (Sam  JoifXi,)  463.487. 
AssAHAM  Ja  noted  Mgro  chief,} 

417,  433,  409,  479. 
AcTxoif ,  great  exploit  of,  336, 7. 
Adair,  James,  HisL  Ind.  365, 385. 
Adams,  B.  T.,   his  exploit  in 

Florida,  481. 
Adams,    Henry,    killed,  991; 

John,  967  :  John  O..  106,  394, 

456,  4G3 ;  Lieut.,  461 ;  Mrs.  — , 

killed,  991 ;   Mr.  — ,  escapes 

roas«acre,  434. 
AoAMcuB,  (CArr.  Tom,)  exploit 

of,  334. 
jSgtutam,  Ind.  troubles  there,110. 
Ah  A  TO  IV,  counsellor  to  Wamfa- 

TUCK,  109. 
AHATTAWAlV,TAHATTAWAir,lfcC 

119,  181. 
AiTTo;v,  John,  chief  of  the  P0- 

n0k$faUt  390. 
AxKOMroiiv,  (UivKOMroiR,)  98, 

S294. 
Alcock,    Ella.,    captivated    at 

York,  999. 
Alden,  Col.,  kiUed,  566:  Eliza- 
beth, 955;   John,    949,    306; 

Rev.  T.,  997,  615. 
Alobsmai*,    betrays   and  kills 

PuiLir,  996. 

AlXZAIVOBR,  son  of  MAttAtOIT, 

91,  99,  964, 187—190, 191, 900, 

901. 
Allen,  John ;  Mason's  Hist  P»- 

fmci  War,  erroneously  ascribed 

to  him,  170l 
Allen,  Wilkes,  Hist,  of  Chelms- 
ford, 181, 989. 
Allea«  W.,  his  Biographical  Dic- 

Uonary,  51. 
Allen,  Lieut  H.,  killed  at  Point 

Pleasant,  540. 
Alligator,    a    noted    SouhoU 

chief,  901,  318,  399,  331,  338. 
ALLiquiFA,  squaw  chief  of  Fe- 

hogoHf^  S33. 
Allison,  a  capt.  In  the  Florida 

war,  431. 
Alma,  Mr.y  V7:  John,  ib.  949, 

950;  Simon,  tft. 
Alna,  the   brig,    wreck  ol^  in 

Florida,  487. 
Alacon,  Capt  hi  llM  Florida  war. 


Ambrister,   Col.,    wounded    at 

fFaau*,  406,  484. 
America,  why  so   named,  19; 

how  peopled,  90—34. 
Amherst,  6en.,318,  .547.  55J,  9: 
Amidas  and  Barlow*s  Vojrage, 

83,  114, 344. 
J§wtosktuf  FaUSf  Ind.  ace.  of,  983. 
Amos,  CArr.,  exploits  of,  969, 

970. 
Antuagnntatoolu.  country  of,  6, 

390,336. 
Anderson,  O.,  in  the  light  at 

Dunlawton,  495. 
Anderson,  Mrs,,  her  plantation 

ravaged,  425. 
Andover,  surprised  by  Ind.,  306. 
AifDBBw,  bis  services,  995,300. 
Anecdotes,  Ind.,  34-45,516,506. 
Andro»eorgim^  signification    of, 

318:  dispersion  of  the  tribe 

of,  31& 
Anna  won  *s  Rock,   description 

of,  937. 
Ahrawoiv,  Caft.,  8S,  900,  901, 

996,935-939. 
Anne,  Queen,  her  reception  of 

Indian  chie&,  509,  510. 
Antiquities,  American,  55—64, 

366,601 
Appleton,  Capt,  his  defence  of 

Hatfleld,  917,  698. 
AfitaiktuckMmi^  (Iroqiunaf)  499. 
AmdiM^y  purcnase  of,   by  the 

whites,  19i 
Abatomakaw,  anecdote  of,  41. 
Arbuckle,  Col.,  465. 
Arbuthnot,A.,amongthe  Cruka, 

405,406 
AacHiHAU,  a  sachem  of  Poi^ 

SMCft,  41. 

ABBxui,  his  visit  to  Boston,  333L 
Argal,  Capt,  seizes  Pocahoiv- 

TAt,  357. 
AriHtotle,  supposed  to  refer  to 

America,  91. 
Armistead,  Gen.,  in  the  Florida 

war,  394,  478,  494. 
Armstrong,  Col.,  destroys  KU- 

UunuMff  534. 
Armstrong,  Gen.,  In  the  Florida 

war,  475. 
ArmsCiong,  Lt,  fidls  at  £riwI;- 

/aa,  399. 
Armstrong,  Lieut,  In  Harmar's 

campaians,  686. 
Arnold,  G^n.,  157 ;  Quebec  ex 

peditlon,  319, 338. 
Arnold,  Lleat,  kiUed  in  Har- 

•mar^  deftat,  687. 

.tod.S4-45»S10^i9flL 


JtndroseofgiH^  afgaUkation    of, 

318 ;  dispersion  of  the  tribo 

of,  316. 
AaaAHAWiawABaMT,     put     to 

death,  304. 
Arthur,  Lt  In  the  Florida  war, 

499. 
AtCAttAioTica,  138;    his  war, 

143,  144. 
Ashby,  Capt,  471 ;  seizes  Oica- 

OLA,  489. 
AtNFBToit,  his  exploit  at  Deer- 

fleld,  989. 
AiFiif  ar,  each.  ofMlnuety  78. 80. 
Atriifqnio,  a  Tamttrntf  &bles 

about,  978. 
AtiACAMBUiT,  a  T^BiraCiiis,  994, 

393,  .194,  340. 
AtiAcuMBT,  sold  into  slavery, 

70,  73. 
As*iMiiVAtquA,a  7*«rratnischiefl 

985,989. 
jSMgautaMnttylO;  devastated  by 

small-pox,  677. 
AiUHMsqciif,  a  name  of  Ma»- 

•AtoiT,  81.  939. 
Atherton,  MiO*  Humphrey,  199, 

134,  145, 155. 
Atkinson,  Thea,  a  prisoner,  999. 
Atkinson,    General,    in  Black 

Hawk's  war,  644-654. 
Attakuixakulla,  373—376. 
Atwater,  C,  un  western  mounds, 

57,  59. 
Aubert,  first  carries  Indians  to 

Fiance,  6& 
Aueotiaeo.  lAhnuMufj  OoontrT, 

119, 977.  ^ 

AoMiAquaiv,  (Awasaquir,)  194. 
Amtotta^  massacre  of  Indiana  at, 

391,  m 
Aveiy,  CapUn  Philip*s  war,933L 
,  a  noted  JV~ 


AWAtHAW, 

Mt,961,  9QB. 
AwASHoivat,  of  SsftMMts,  MO, 

—957. 
AvAirsMO,  (NiiriomBT,)  which 


Badlock,  CapUIn,  tottared  at 

Wyoming,  565. 
Bacnal,  Waltm',  nrarder  of,  llflL 
Bailey,  Col.^t  battle  of  Ottttbl^ 

cooche,  493. 
Baker,  Ensign.  kiUed  at  Point 

Pleasant,  540.  ^ 

.  Baker,  Mr.^laiself  and  tutOi 

cat  off:  487. 

Saoli,  wute  Uf   If 
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Baltimore,  Indians  visit  to,  663. 
BancroA,  LleaL,  relieves  Exeter, 

334. 
Bancroft,  George,  his  Histoid  of 

U.  BUtes,  84,  356,361.  30^ 
Bangs,  J.,  Juror  to  try  Inds.,  196. 
Barlwur,  J.,  Gov.  Troop's tlireat 

againBt,455. 
Barolay,  Robert,  G97. 
Barlier,  8.,  of  Plymouth  col.,  SM9. 
Barlow,  on  death  of  Miss  Me- 

Crea,  51 ;  on  character  of  Po- 

OAHONTAt,  359. 

Babivabo.  a  noted  Qierokee  war- 
rior. 308. 

Barre,  Governor,  his  Indian  ez> 
portion.  501— 603. 

Babbow,  Bam,  taken  and  pat  to 
death,  946, 947. 

Barry,  W.  T.,(P.  IL)  45& 

Barry,   Rev.   W^  History  of 
Fmroingham,  009. 

Barton,  Dr.  B.  S.,  64, 549,  544. 

Bartnun,  W.,  travels  in  Florida, 
63,64. 

Bashaba,  a  name  of  eastern 
chieh,  71, 977. 

Basset,  Captain,  in  the  eastern 
wars,  iVTO,  609. 

Bassinger,  LL,  killed  in  Dade's 
ilgh^  418. 

Bateman,  Edward,  bqys  lands 
ofthe  Inds.,  964. 

Battles.— The  first  with  Indians 
In  Nflw  England.  73 ;  Strick- 
land's Plain,  133;  PutUtaU^- 
mT,  910 ;  PocoMet,  911 ;  Sugar- 
Loaf  Hill,  915;  Rehoboth 
Plain,  919;  Bloody  Brook, 
916 :  JVterajwust  Swamp,  919 ; 
Budbury,  £Z9;   Bridfcwater, 

Upoint  AVcl:,  946:  Tur- 
ner's Falls,  959 ;  AbrruffCiMib, 
311;  PsfiMv&flC,  313;  Wheel- 
wrigbt's  Pond,  335;  Falls  of 
James  River,  363;  Etehoe, 
377 ;  jf«to<»e,391,397  ;  Horse- 
shoe, (7\>*opefta,)  391—400; 
TaUuahatckeSt3% i  TaUadtga; 
387 ;  Holy  Ground,  396;  Emuk- 
Au,  399;  EnoUKMpko,  399; 
Davis's  Creek,  406 ;  near  Bar 
vannah,  407  ;  OuitkLaeMteJu^ 
4S9;  WetMmka^  494:  of  Ok»- 
ehoht,  483;  Great  Meadows, 
539 ;  Dunlawton.  495 ;  Lake 
George,  5^5 ;  of  lloUke  LtuU, 
478  ;  Lake  Monroe,  .479 ;  PL 
Pleasant,  539 ;  Detroit.  551 ; 
St.  Mary's,  57 ;  Miami  Rap- 
Ids,  576 ;  Oriskajta,  579 ;  John- 
ston. 567  ;  of  Newtown,  ib. ; 
MmUink,  588;  Fort  George, 
596;  MtmongJuia,  608;  7V 
ftemiu;  090 ;  Thames,  ih.  f  Ma- 
gttMgo^  691 ;  River  Raisin,  G25 ; 
Sycamore  Creek,  645;  Ovtf- 
CMMM,  650 ;  Missiaslppi.  650. 

Baxter,  Mr.,  of  Ktmuknnk^  336. 

•Baylies'  History  of  New  Plym- 
outh, S96. 

Baall,  Captain,  487 ;  exploits  of, 
488,493. 

Beal,  Col.,  his  exploit  in  J«^ 
toRa,  436. 

Beane,  Joseph,  a  captive,^99. 

Beard,  Inds.  not  without7588. 

Beaty,  narrative  among   Indi- 
ans, 53,  54, 117. 

Bfasley,  Majot,  surprised  and 
alain,  389. 

Beaqjeii,  M.  de,  commands  at 
Bittddock's  defeat,  608. 

Back,  L.  C,  on  waatoraaatiqiii- 


Beekman,  Cant,  battle  of  San 
Felasco,  474 

Beers,  Cant,  his  defeat  and 
death,  915. 

Bellamy,  Capt.  in  Flor.  war,  494. 

Bellows,  Col.,  his  signal  ex- 
ploit, 338,  239, 

Belton,  M^or,  in  the  Florida 
war,.4]6. 

Benton,  Tboa.H.,  497.448,449. 

Berkeley,  Governor,  oiefeats  Or- 

KKAITKARO,  361. 

Bbbbt^  Majob  Jack,  606 ;  death 

of,  679.  » 
Bible,  the,  in  Indian,  96, 33, 115, 

na 

Bigelow,  Col.  Timothy,  390. 
Bio  Blb.    Bee  Omopatokoa. 
Bio  Karrx.B,  a  5ea«eachlefl606i 
Bio  Tbbb,  607 ;  his  death,  601. 
Bio  Wabbiob,   speech   ofl   to 

Jackson.  409. 
BOes,  William,  of  Penn^lva- 

niB,  509. 
Billings,  Rev.  Mr.,  957. 
Billington,  John,   lost    in  the 

woods,  78. 
Black  Bibo,  takes  Fort  Dear- 
bom,  630. 
Black  Bupfalo,  a  Siomx  chief, 

dies,  633. 
Black  Dibt,  419,  433,  468. 

Black  JPtet,  destroyed  by  small- 
pox, 677. 

Black  Hawk,  43 ;  in  N.  Tork, 
665;  escapes  a  biographer, 
666 ;  visits  the  £^ncas,  667 ; 
liberation  of,  668 ;  his  visit  to 
Boston,  674—676 ;  his  wars, 
637—664. 

Black  Kxttlb,  of  Omcndaga, 
503 ;  killed,  505. 

Black  Bicakx,  a  Sn,  chief,  597. 

Black  TnuifDia,  a  Pn  chief, 
631. 

Black  WiLU  AM,  murder  (^,  119. 

Black  Point,  Ind.  ravages  at,  994. 

Blind  Will,  killed  by  Mo- 
Aat0ft«,  392. 

Bliss's  History  of  Rehoboth,  330. 

Block  Island,  expedition  agiUnst, 
116,  168,  169:  called  Jtfoiiu- 
i$»  by  the  Indians,  167. 

Blome,  R.,  his  account  of  Amer- 
ica. 517. 

Blooa hounds,  used  against  Indi- 
ans, 489— 494. 

Bloody  Brook,  disastrous  battle 
of;  916. 

Blucford,  Captain  T.,  killed  at 
Point  Pleasant,  54a 

Blub  Jackkt,  defeated  by 
Wayne,  576;  his  daring  at 
Fort  Recovery,  6^. 

Blue  Lickff,  battle  of  the,  684. 

Bolton^  Commodore,  on  the 
Flonda  station,  429. 

BoMAZBBir,  383—305;  impris- 
oned, 339 ;  death,  304. 

Bonithon,  CapL,  defends  Soeo, 
966. 

Book*,  notions  of  Indians  con- 
cerning, 53, 676 ;  written  with 
one  pen,  17& 

Boone,  Dan., 681,  683-685,70a 

Bostick,  Mr.,  wounded  in  Flor- 
ida, 471. 

Boston,  (SkawnuUt)  discovered 
b^  the  Pilgrims,  104 :  early 
visits  of  Indians  to,  91 ;  first 
Indian  sachem  of,  known  to 
the  English,  94, 106,  IH),  111, 
113 ;  Indians  send  word  tlwy 
will  dine  there  on  Election 
day,  993;  they  threaten  to 
bttiB  tLf  900b 


BoudinoC,  Dr.,  on  odfia  of  tfee 

Indians,  125. 
BouoiHOT,  E.,  459,  400; 

tkm  of,  460. 
Bouquet,  Col.,  Ohioei 

5fiB,694— 9. 
BowLBOi,  a  noCad  firmm»l§  war- 
rior, 406. 
Bowers,  J.,  attacked  atMoaqai. 

to,49& 
Bowles,  W.  A.,  386,  387. 
Boyle,  Hon.  R.,  US,  989, 983. 
Boyer,  Mr..  <m  N.  E.  nations,  99. 
Brackenridge,  on  west,  monads, 

56.57. 
Bracket,  CapL  Anthony,  cap. 

tivityand  death  oi;»0,3Q8, 

3(932  334,790. 
Bradaock,  expedition  and  death 

of.607— 609i 
Braaford.  Gov.  William,  aaee- 

dote  or,  37. 
Bradford,  attacked  by  ladiaM, 

981.995. 
Bradford,  Captain,  killed  at  Mi- 

ami,  572 ;  anocber,  wounded 

at  £aniJ^;^399. 
Bradford,  Mi^.,  ^  PacoMmt,  955. 
Bradford,  Col.,  in  the  Florida 

war,  47& 
Brodstt'eet,  Gov.,  47, 687 ;  CoL, 

expediUon  of.  509, 563^  099. 
Branham,  J.,  kid.  in  Flor.,  47L 
Bbaitt,  a  Mokawk  chief;  S77~ 

593. 
Brewster,  CapL  BeqJaBdn,  156; 

Mia.,  145. 
Briggs,    MiUor,    killed    hi  01 

Claur's  defeat,  9r7L 
Bridges,  UeuL,  killed  la  Bar- 
mar's  defeat,  687. 
Bridge  water,  alarmed,  SS3;  fight 

there,  ih,  t  burnt.  96: 
Bkioht  Hoaw.  exploit  of.  096. 
BroadheadjCol.,  lusexpeditlans, 

557. 
Brock,  General,  and  Txcuana, 

693. 
Brocklebank,  Captain  SannuL 

killed,  999. 
Brooke,  LieuL,  kUled  at  Glss- 

ekobee,483, 
Brookfield,  besieged  and  baxaL 

913, 214,  96a 
Brooks,  Wm.,  juror  to  try  Indi- 
ans, 196. 
Brooks,  Mary,  mnxdered,  377. 
Bruwn,  Col.,  in  the  Florida  war, 

476. 
Brown,   James,   of   Bwaaaay, 

198,905.906. 
Brown,  Sir  T.,  on  color  of  Indi- 
ans, ir7, 98;  Mary,  256  ;Joha, 

200,984. 
Bniten,  LieaL,  in  the  FIcrida 

war,  473,  474. 
Bryant's    Sution,    memonUe 

seige  otf  682. 
Buffon,  on  Amer.  animals,  9B. 
Bull's  ganiaon  taken  and  bomt, 

962. 
Bull,  CopL,  at  Srkrueet^,  47. 
Bunch,  Mr.,  femily  oil  cut  off  n 
Florida,  489. 

BUOKOHOAHXLAS,   568— 56L 

Burgoyne.  Gen.,  employs  Indi- 
ans, 919. 

Burr,  Col.,  bis   Qvefrse  enedi- 
tion,  300. 

Burton,  J^morden  an  lad^SOS 

Burton,  Ckd.,  wounded  at  Jfe- 
ttongakda,  609. 

Bushy  Run,  battle  oi;  691,099. 

Butler,  Richard,  lad.  con.,  607. 

Butler,  Col.,  killed  tt  8c.  QaU*u 
dtiMt,S70. 
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Cornbill.  W.,  Mnlly  of  mur- 
dered by  Indianff,  133. 

CoKHrLAirr,  a  Satua  chief,  606 
—616. 

CoairsTALK,  aSkovoRM,  538-646. 

Corey,  Martba.  aecuaed  of 
witcbcraA,  184. 

OMAoctra,  taken  and  destroyed, 
557. 

Cotterel,  Sir  Clement,  370. 

Cotymore,  Cape,  killed,  375. 

Courcy,  Mr.,  family  murdered, 
493. 

Cowell,  Capt  Jame«,  S9S,  698. 

Cowetaws.  a  tribe  of  Creeks,  387, 
500. 

Cox,  Col.,  killed  at  OriakaQa,58L 

CaAivK,  Kino,  (TVirAe,)  6S7. 

Cranfield,  Gov.,  perfldionsly  at- 
tempts to  brine  down  the  Mo- 
bawks  on  the  N.  E.  Ind8.,S97. 

Crawford,  Col.,  expedition  and 
deatb  of,  563— 365w 

Crawley,  Mr.,  his  bouse  plun- 
dered, Sd5. 

Cre^y  geosrapby  of  tbeir  coun- 
try, II,  3®4,  395. 

Creetf  destroyed  by  small  pox, 
677. 

Cresap,  Col.,  hrines  on  a  war, 
537,696.  * 

Crsus,  Dr.,  kiPd  in  Florida,  47L 

Crevier,  M.,  killed  at  Salmon 
Falls,  301. 

Crocker,  William,  Juror,  196. 

Croghan,  Col.,  525, 590, 591 ,  608. 

Cross  Timbers,  battle  of  the,  673. 

Crowell,  rCowell,]  Captain, 
[James?tS9S,G98. 

Crowell,  Col.,  bla  plantaUon 
ravaged,  433. 

Crown,  John,  the  poet,  38. 

Cruger,  Lieut.  Col.,  of  S.  C,  53 ; 

Cruger,  Mr.,  bis  plantation  rav- 
aged, 416. 

Cudwortb,  James,  109. 

Cumming.Col.,  in  Black-bawk*s 
war,  649. 

Cumming,  Sir  A.,  travels  of, 
366,367. 

CutTALOaA,  [KutTALOOA,]  694. 

Cutbbert,  Lieut.,  at  Battle  of 
OuithUeoockee,  423. 

Cuthbertson,  Cutbbert,  of  Ply- 
mouth, 99. 

CiTTSHAMOKiir,  106, 109, 110, 115 
—117,  147,  159,  164,  172,  174, 
177,  »79. 

CuTTAquiR,  attempts  UifCAs*! 
life,  137. 

D. 

Dade,  Major,  defeat  and  deatb 
of,  416,  417. 

Dallas,  Com.,  on  Florida  sta- 
tion, 4S9. 

Dalton,  a  soldier,  killed  In  Flo- 
rida. 470. 

Dalyell,  Capt,  killed  at  Detroit, 
559. 

Dancy,  Lieut.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  4S2. 

Danfortb,  Jona.,  181 :  Tbofl.,906. 

Danikl,  a  capt.  under  Church, 
970. 

Daniel,  Col.,  expedition  of,  41. 

Daniel,  Thomas,  signs  Indian 
treaty  at  Dover,  699. 

Dark,  Col.,  under  St  Clair,  570. 

Dartmouth,  Lord,  183. 

Davenport,  Lieut.,  168,  171 ; 
another,  670. 

Davev,  John,  a  Welshman,  53. 

DsTidion,  Capt.,  deatb  of,  496. 
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Davie,  H.,  parchiisi  Swan  Isl- 
and, 985. 

Davis,  Capt.  William,  commis- 
sioner,906. 

Deane,  Samuel,  Hist,  of  Bdta- 
ate,  331,332. 

Dearborn,  Oen.  Henry,  390. 

Decalleres.  his  hvfiuu  expedi- 
tion, 504. 

DacKAao,  Johi*,  a  Semua  chief, 
611. 

Dkcokik,  deatb  of,  655, 667, 672. 

Dedbam,  ( fVooUommtnumQgutj) 
196 ;  murder  there,  363. 

Deerfield,(Poa»iMeiuc2)  attacked, 
363  i  destroyed,  325. 

De  Foe,  bis  Robinson  Crusoe,  87. 

DsKAiritoaA,  an  iromuia  chief, 
505. 

Delaware,  Lord,  cruelty  to  In- 
dians, 355  ;  takes  PocAHoif- 
TAS  to  court,  358. 

Denison,Cap.,  331, 333, 334,300 ; 
Gen.  370. 

Dennis,Bfr.,proceedings  against, 
455. 

Denny,  Got.,  587. 598. 

Depeyster,  Mr.,  bis  |riantation 
ravaged,  416. 

Dermer,  CapL,  voyages  of,  74, 
84,85. 

Devil's  Hole,  massacre  at,  60S. 

Devil,  singular  charges  against, 
35, 100  ;  a  true  prophet  Cb  the 
Indians,  303. 

Diamond,  John,  tortured  at 
Wells,  391. 

Dieskaw,  Gen.,  defeated  and 
slain,  536. 

Dickinson,  Y.,  killed  at  Point 
Pleasant,  540. 

Digbton,  supposed  inscription 
there,  60. 

Diodorus  supposed  to  refer  to 
America,  91. 

Doddridge's  Indian  Wars,  519, 
90, 537, 539-54 1 ,  543, 557,  558. 

Dodd,  Ensign,  in  the  Battle  of 
Fort  Recovery,  689. 

Dodge,  J.,  58;  Gen.,  against 
Black-hawk,  647 — 657. 

Dogs  employed  against  Indians, 
489-494. 

DoifAcoiTA,  the  chief,  dies  in 
France,  69. 

Donaldson,  Cot., killed  at  JEmiiJk- 
/iw,399. 

Done,  J..  Juror  to  try  Inds.,  196. 

Dony,  his  fort  taken,  308,  309 ; 
signs  a  treaty,  699. 

Dorchester,  [JtfiK^maii,]  Kut- 
sHAMAKiir,  its  first  sachem 
known  to  the  English,  106. 

Dorsey,  Mr.,  bis  bouse  burnt, 
494. 

DouBLKHXA.0,  44 ;  murdered, 
461. 

Douglas,  Mr.,  in  a  flgbt  at  Dun- 
lawton,  435. 

Douglass,  Dr.,  on  the  Indian 
Bible,  178. 

Doughty,  Maior,  disaster  of,  685. 

Dover,  N.  H.,  {Coekeeo^)  great 
massacre  there,  296, 399  ;  In- 
dians surprised  there,  180  ; 
Indians  imprisoned  tbere,5295. 

Downing,  E.,  of  London,  111. 

Drake,  Abraham,  of  Hampton, 
296 ;  Daniel,  on  Western  An- 
tiquities, 56, 57 ;  Capt.  George, 
first  Englisbnum  in  the  River 
St  Lawrence,  84 ;  J.  R..  499 ; 
Lieut,  gallant  exploit  or,  688  ; 
Sir  Bernard,  84  ;  Sir  Francis, 
83,  87, 114,  346,  697 ;  Samuel, 
Indian  teacher,  117. 


Dnne,  CapC,  in  the  Fkrida 
war,  422. 

Drane,  (Fort,)  attack  upon,  471. 

Dudley,  ( CkmhmMkangktmoi^ 
179. 

Dudley,  Col.,  bla  defeat  and 
deatb,  690 ;  Gov.,  35, 113, 136, 
394. 

Dner,  William,  escape  of  fhn 
capdvity,  566. 

Dumas,  H.,  at  Braddock*s  de- 
feat, 608. 

Dnmmer,  Rev.  &,  kid.,  391, 333. 

Dummett.  Col.,  bis  piantaticm 
ravaged,  416 — ^5. 

Du  Muis,  M.,  goes  against  St 
John,  333. 

Dunbar,  Col.,  under  Braddock, 
607. 

Duncan,  Lieut,  in  the  FlMida 
war,  416. 

Dunham,  Mr.,  bis  house  phin- 
dered,  416. 

Duponcean,  P.  8.,  on  Penn*s 
Treaty,  517. 

Durant,  Blr.,  ascends  at  N.York, 
664. 

Durham,  aflkiis  at,  3*0, 304. 

Durliam,  goodman,  kflled  at 
Casco,700. 

Dnrill,  Philip,  family  destroyed, 
335 ;  John,  336. 

Duston,  Han.,  her  narrative,  45. 

Dutch,  of  N.  Y<»k,  tbeir  Indian 
war.  139. 

Duvall,  Gov  ,  distresses  the  In- 
dians, 411,  463. 

Dwigbt,  Dr.  T.,  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  PeguHs,  173. 

Dwigbt,  Timothy,  of  Dedham, 

E. 

Eames,  Thomas,  his  family  de- 
stroyed, 5S64 ;  ftutber  aeconm 
of,G99. 

Eastman,  Amoa,  taken  captive, 
336,7. 

Eastman,  Philip,  a  captive,  961. 

Eaton,  Mi^or  J.  H.,  448. 

Edson,  Jos.,  of  Bridge  water,  933 

EckotA,  a  Ckerotfe  town,  442. 

Egkkxmkt,  a  7*<BrrattM  chief, 
987,304. 

Eliot,  John,  109,  115, 145,  176, 
181,  338,  369,  980. 

EliKabeth,  Oueen,  84,  114, 344. 

EuLiirirsico  crueily  murdered, 
545. 

Elliott,  Mr.,  proceedings  against, 
455. 

Ellis,  Capt,  his  exploit,  487. 

EixiK  WA.TAW  A,  a  SMmasw  pro- 
phet, 621 

Emathla.,  CRAKLas,  465,  475» 

Emistbssioo,  bis  defeat  aad 
death,  407. 

Endicot,  Gov.  John,  expedition 

against  the  Pe^iists,  116,  166; 
lows  NiMoaar  **to  right 
himself,*'  144. 

EnsKNORK  entertains  early  voy- 
agers, 344. 

ErAHow,  (APA.IVOW,)  71 — 74, 91 

ErHRAiM,  CArr.,  340,  373,376. 

Estill,  Capt,  defeat  and  death 
of,  681. 

Ethringtoa,  Major,  snrpcisal  of, 

540. 

Etowohkoam  visits  En^,  SIQl 

Evans,  Mr.,  about  wSak  In- 
dians, 64. 

Everett,  Got.  Ed.,  316, 674, 676. 

Everett,  surge<m  in  U.  SL  amy, 
648. 
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F. 

Fslaiiy,  Mr.,  wounded  In  FkHrik 
da,4d5. 

FfUI-flKbt,  [TurnMr>i  Falls]  908. 

Fanning,  Col.,  In  the  Piorkla 
war,  493, 470. 

FABMBa*!  BaoTHBB,  596,  603— 
606. 

Farmer,  John,  eoaniuaications 
of  9M  394> 

Farrinfton .  Tbomae,  killed,  13% 

FarweU,  LleuL  J.,  under  Love- 
well,  31S. 

Felt,  J.  B.,  his  HieL  of  Ipewleb, 
110,  111,303. 

Fenncr,  Ca|rt.  Arthur,  captures 
Tift,  9191 

Field,  Col.,  wounded  at  Point 
Pleasant,  599 ;  at  Braddocic** 
defeat,  609. 

Fir  a,  Jim,  flghCs  under  Jack- 
son, 390. 

FIghU.  — BeeBMles. 

Fllsoa,  J.,  his  Hist  of  Kentucky, 
54. 

Ptsber,  Cape,  in  the  Florida 
war,  473. 

Fiske,  Mr.,  his  interrlew  wHh 
Wanalahcbt,  982. 

Fitch.  James,  mtsslonar/  to  the 
Mokegmns,  149. 

FbM  /TsCmim,  enoneously  so 
called,  510. 

Flagg,  LiettC,  killed;  335. 

Flaminoo,  Tisiu  Philadelphia, 
44. 

Flamstead.  Dr.,  visited  by  In- 
dians, 511.        , 

FUt-hMds,  ttieir  country,  8j 
their  name,  365. 

Fleming,  Peggy,  a  capClre,  re- 
leased, 568. 

Fleming,  Capt.  W.,  killed  at 
Point  Pleasant,  540. 

Flinton,  Mr.,  murdered  In  Flori- 
da. 415. 

Florida,  why  so  named,  366. 

Florida  War,  410—416. 461--496L 

Flournoy ,  Colonel,  killed,  433. 

Floyd,  Capt.,  his  retreat  f^om 
Lee,  335. 

Floyd,  Gen.,  wounded  at  Jh^ 

uttu^  ysn. 

FLUBLLBir.an  eastern  chief,  975. 

Fontaine,  Mi^m  killed  at  JVtMH, 
686. 

Foot,  Capt.  Samuel,  tortured  to 
death,335. 

Foote,  E.  T.,  note  of,  on  the 
Scaecaf,  615. 

Forbes,  escapes  Indians  In  Flor- 
ida, 493. 

Ford,  capL  In  St.  Clair's  army, 
573. 

Fort   Augustus,   680:    Cataro- 
quoy,  504, 505, 506, 510 ;  Cum- 
berland, 609  i  Dearborn,  680 
Defiance,  669,  576 ;  Deposite 
576;  Detroit,  546— 566  ;    Du 
quesne,  607.  608;    Edward 
547;  Erie,  667;  Franklin,  607 
Greenrille  ,576,577;  Hamilton 
570;  Harmer,  607,  613;  In 
dustry,  575;  Jeflfeiaon,  570,571 
661 ;  Katarokkui,  504,505,510 
La  Bay,  549  ;  Lebceuf,  549 
Loudon,375— 7;  Madison,  678 
Maum^,  578:    Meigs,   OBO 
Miami,  549 ;  MkhlHmakinak 
548;    M'Henry,  063;    M*In 
toah,  561, 664 ;    Mhnms,  889 
Mistiek,  189;   Monroe,  60B 
Narracanset,  SU? ;  Nsesasity, 
S8i;   NiaiHra,  898;  Ovchta- 
■OB(540i  Pilty 540 } JtOOMMCi 


919;    Presq*Iale,    548,    576; 

Prince  George,  377;    Reeov- 

ery,  571,576,^,688 ;  Sandue- 

ky,  549 ;  Shiriey,  534  ;  Stan- 

wlx,  613  ;    St.  John's,  393  ; 

St.  Joseph's,  549;  Venango, 

533,  549;    Washington,  5ti9, 

687  ;   Wayne.  569,  57:),  574  ; 

Wintermoot,  583. 
Foster,  Col.,  in  the  Florida  war, 

477,484. 
Fowler,  Lieut.,  in  the  Florida 

war,  484. 
Foxoif  ,a  witneasfor  Uncas^61. 
Fox  Pu,  N.  H.,  destroyed,  334. 
FBAifcit,   of    JVmu0(,   901  ;   a 

Semimolt,  executed,  400,  403 ; 

of  Psne^sMt,  390. 
Franklin,  Ben.,  98, 41, 49  ;  615. 
Fraser,  Capt.,  in  the  Florida 

war,  416—419. 
Freeman,  Mr.  John,  905. 
Frenchmen  taken  by  Indians, 

84,85w 
Frontenac,  Gov.,  anecdote  of, 

834. 
Frost,  Cape,  981,  990;  killed, 

909. 
Frye,  Jonathan,  killed  at  Pig- 

«Miet,315. 
Fullam,  Jacob,  killed  at  Pigw- 

ktt^ZVI. 
Fuller,    Dr.   Sanuial,   of    Ply- 
mouth, 191. 
Fuller,  Capt.,  flghu  PvLLir  at 

PocoMet,  910,  911. 
Fuller's  Worthies  of  England, 

70,  178  ;  Worthies  of  Devon, 

85. 
Furnis,  T.,  about  the  Walkkiig 

Pmrdkage^  5S&, 
FuxiB,  murd.  in  Florida,  470. 

o. 

Gadsden,  Col.,  agent  in  Florida, 
463,464. 

Gage,  Gen.,  at  Braddook'a  flght, 
608. 

Gaines,  Gen.^  In  Wisconsin^  643 ; 
in  tlie  Florida  war,  499. 

Gallup,  CapL.  exploit,  167  ;  ex- 
ecutioner, 170. 

Gamble,  Col.,  in  Florida  war, 
493,494. 

Games,  Indians  addicted  lo,  89, 

Gansevoort,  Col.,  at  Fori  Stan- 
wix,  579-^1. 

Gardner,  Capt.,  in  Dade's  flght, 
417,  418  ;  killed,  961. 

Gardner,  U9}ot^  in  the  Florida 
war,  476,  480. 

Gary,  lli^,.niad  prank  of,  684. 

Gates,  Capt.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  499. 

Gates,  Gen.  Horatio,  51. 

Gatlin,  Dr.,  killed  in  Dadb's 
battle,  Florida,  418. 

Gedney,  Col.,  306. 

Geiger,  Mr.,  murdered  in  Flori- 
da, 404. 

GXLLBMBIVD.  —  ScO  KbLALA- 
MAND,  561. 

Gemeraye,Lt.,defeated  ,504,505. 
Gendal,   CapC,   seisea   Mvoo, 

980 
Gentry,  Col.,  killed  at  Qfesedb- 

*M,  483. 
Gaorraav,  a  noted  (Hswshy^OS. 
Gbobob,  CAFT.^eath  of,  <^ 
George  Sec,  367—380;  Thiid, 

contea  lands  on BaAirrj501. 
QaoMB,  BAQsMomuj    (mmu 

jrar*sC0105,Ul,tra. 
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Oeargas,  Sir  F„  Jiis  procetdinfp 

about  New  En|faind,  W,  74. 
Georgia,  early  history  of,  3tti 

first  white  child  bom  in,  3ii9. 
Gibbons,  Mi^for  Edward,  156. 
GiBBs,  JoHif,  an  Indian  preaoh 

tr,90Q. 
Gibbs,  Capt.,  [Benjamin^]  hla 

treatment  or* the  Pngrlng  la- 

dians,  180. 
Gibson,  Col.,  590. 
Gibspn,  Capt.,  at  Fort  fieeovafj, 

688. 
Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  114. 
Gill,  Col.,  in  the  Florida  war, 

475. 
Gilmer,  Gov.  of  Ga.,  443,  453L 
Qilmoie,  Mr..  kiUed  at  Poiitt 

Pleasant,  545. 
Girard,   Stephen,  and    Buuts- 

HAWE,  661. 

Girty,  Simon,  leader  of  Indiana, 

556—570,689. 
Gist,  Mr.,  with  WaBhington,44, 

533. 
Gladwin,  MsJ.,  Gov.  of  Detroit, 

547-560. 
Glen,  Alex.,  at  8chenectadv,48. 
Glibnibah,  518 ;  murder«d,518L 
Gnadenhuetten,  massacre  thaia, 

519,  530. 
GodArey,  Mr.,  his  marriace,955. 
Godfk^ey,  T..  escape  of  his  faoi- 

ilv  in  Florida,  415. 
Godman,  J.  D.,  -bis  NaL  Hi** 

tory,  635. 
Goff,  Capt.,  in  the  Florida  war, 

475. 
Golding,  Capt.  Roger,  910,  995, 

996w 
Gold,  Miss    H.  R.,  marries   a 

Cherokee,  450. 
Good,  Dorotb^',  184  ;  Sarah,184. 
Goodman,  Lieut.,  killed  at  Ft. 

Pleasant,  540. 
Good-Pbtbb,    taken    prisMier, 

609. 
Goodwin,  Col.,  in  Florida  war, 

47L 
Gookin,  Mi^or  Daniel,  176, 180, 

181,  195,  319,  993,  998,  966, 

973,  S76  ;  death  of,  lOS^aete. 
Gordon,  M^Jor,  in  the  Florida 

war,  475. 
Gorham,  Mi^or,  In  the  Florida 

war,  478. 
Gorton,  Rev.  Samuel,  119, 196, 

189,  995, 957. 
Gosnold,  Capt..  his  voyage  lo 

New  England,  84. 
Gould,  E.,  loat  in  the  fight  al 

Dunlswton,  496. 
Grafton,  ( Asasoaamssit,)  a  tows 

of  Praying  Indiana,  179. 
Grafton,  duke  of,  371. 
Graham,  Capt.,  In  the  Florida 

war,  499, 493. 
Graham,  J.  A.,  speech  to  Indi- 
ans, 665. 
GrahaB,    Lieut,  wounded   at 

OuiAlteoMhHi,  498. 
Gbaito  Sun  resists  the  Fra&ch, 

389,383. 
Gbaitoarbmbo,  a  Virginia  chief, 

94o,  347. 

Granger,  Mr.,  on  the   Florida 

war,  497,  ^8. 
Gbahoula,  speech  of  to  Da  la 

Barre,5Q8. 
Grant,  CoL,  bis  expeditiooa,  3T0L 
Gray,  Edward,  949;  a  SmAff 

DMudered,  4£HBL 
Grayson,  Lieut.,  In  the  Floiida 

war,  417. 
Gbbat  MoBTaa,  a  noCad  4IAia- 
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I,   CoL,  exploit   of,   4flB; 
Mn.,  kWed,  493. 
Oram,  B.,  prinUff  of  booki  io 

OrMnlAod,  N.  H.,  depcodatioBi 
at,  SSft. 

OraeovUle,  8lr  R.,345-347;  380. 

Griffin,  Mr.,  an  onfioal  grantee 
of  Sudbury,  117. 

OiottiM,  H.,  on  peopling  Amer- 
ica, 99-9B. 

Groton,  Maw.,  attaclced  by  the 

A»wM*<,aai,a66,33a. 

Groves,  CapC,  In  the  Florida 

war,  476L 
Gvxflfl,  OaoaaBjinventi  lelt«i» 

3M> 
OtnumiMioo,  hie  defeat  and 

death,  407. 
Obaiitwaia,     (CoawrLAirrBB,) 

6D»-616b 
Oylee,  J.,  981 ;  Cap.,  kUled,  338. 


H adley,  traablee  there,  9M. 
Hadwell,  BeqJ.,  killed  at  Qmw, 
700. 

H AHATUl*,  (AHATIOIf,)  108. 

Halkc-Haoo,  his  parley  yiWtk 

Jeasup,48& 
HALKO-TutTamrooK,  489,  484. 
HALr-Kiifo,  a  iriirmi,  518,  519, 

531,  539,  564,  555,  700. 
U  ALr -Town,  a  SoMca  chief,  507, 

006,607. 
Halket,  Sir  Peter,  killed  at  M^h 

w9ngaMa,  608. 
Halkett,  John,  Notes  on  the  In- 
dians, 178. 
HtUikeetj  massacre  of  the,  397« 
Hall,  Mr.,  family  of,  captivated, 

646. 
Uamble,  Mr.,  attacked  at  Cherry 

Valley,  586. 
Hamden,  Mr.,conJectures  about, 

83,80. 
Hamilton,  Capt.,  woooded    at 

Em»Jtfbm,209. 
Hamilton,  Dr.,  at  OuitkUeooekM 

fight,  423. 
Hammond,   W.,    killed    by   a 

giant-like  Indian,  138. 
Hampton^  M^hmicumet,]  attack 

upon,  307. 
Hamtrarok,  Col.,  with  Gen.  St. 

Clair,  57a 
Hanam,  Cap!.,  voyage  to  New 

England,  70. 
Hand,  Gen.,  his  Indian  expedi- 
tion, 545. 
Hanno,  his  voyage  about  Africa, 

90. 
Hans-Jacob,  son  of  Canamat- 

loo,  516. 
Hanson,  Cot.,  493,  494 ;  LL  W. 

Hanson,  Hans,  anecdote  of,  515, 

516. 
Haxdigk,  Datid,  Burprisal  of, 

436. 
Hardin,  Col.  John,  a  prisoner. 

559 ;  killed,  5fi0,  6S9 ;  officer 

under  Harmer,  685. 
Harding,  Capt.,  ambassador  to 

JVorm^fOiwcU,  157. 
Harding,  Lieut.,  in  the  Florida 

war,  484. 
Hahjo,  his  embassy  to  Florida, 

417. 
Harlan,  M^Jor,  killed  at  Miami, 

'BamMT,  Ctak,  hie 


campaign,  569, 685 :  treaty  of 
Fort  Haimer,  607, 6131 
Harmon,    Mijor,   takes    JVbr- 

TtmftWtltf  311* 

Harney,  CoL.  disaster  at  %m- 
M,  480, 460,  495;  among  the 
everglades,  it. 

Harper,  Col~  fiunons  exploit  of, 
609. 

Harpenfield,  destroyed  by  In- 
dians, 568. 

Harris,  Capt.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  478. 

Harris,  Pr.  John,  Golleetioa  of 
Voyages,  30,  ffi. 

Hams,  Dr.  T.  M.,  on  Western 
Antionities,  56, 109. 

Harris,  Thomas,  of  JVbrrofaaMC, 
990. 

Harrison,  Gen.,  his  campaigns, 

Harrison,  i^ieut.,  in  the  Florida 

war,  484. 
Harrison,  ,  buys  lands  of 

Psfasis,  150. 
HariL  Maj.,  in  the  Florida  war, 

Hart8hom,Capt,68&— 688;  kU., 
680. 

Harvey,  Elix.,  of  Boston,  700. 

Harwood,  John,  killed  at  Pig- 
wokelj  313. 

HdgmpmmuU,  its  etyuMilogy,  115, 
179. 

Hatch,  Wm.,  buys  lands  of  In- 
dians. 109. 

Hatfield,  Indians  attempt  upon, 
917, 981, 983. 

Hatherly,  Timothy,  buys  Indian 
lands,  109. 

flathome,  Capt,  surprises  In- 
dians, 961. 

Hatuat,  a  chief,  burnt  at  St. 
Dominto,  44. 

Haverhill  attacked,  45 ;  sacked, 
394. 

HATaNs,  Jack,  a  WampmuMg, 
955. 

Hawkins,  (Kavxam  ao0s,)297 — 

3oa 

HAwaiNB,  Bbn,  severely  woun- 
ded, 384. 
Hawkini,  Sam,  executed,  384. 
Hawley,  Rev.  Gideon,  of  Mar  A- 

Haynes,  J.,  detects  Uncas's  per- 
fidy, 193, 195, 141. 

Haywood,  Dorothy,  killed  at 
Dartmouth,  945. 

Haywood,  John,  History  of 
7(BimeM«s,  376. 

Heads  of  Englishmen,  some 
sent  by  the  Jif)arrmfa$utt»  to 
the  Jtripmnkst  9T3;  that  of 
PMiLir  sM  on  a  gibbet.  997 : 
that  of  Matoonai,  964;  or 
Pequots,  set  upon  Saybrook 
fort,  168. 

Heald,  Capt.,  defeated  and  kid., 
360. 

Heame,S..  Journey  to  Noitbem 
Ocean,  40. 

Heckewelder,  John,  captivity 
of,  519,  534. 

Heillman,  Slajor,  dies  in  Flori- 
da, 471. 

Henchman,  Capt.,  expedition 
of,  976,  980. 

Henderson,  Col.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  478. 

Henderaon,  William,  385;  Col., 
478. 

Henderson,  Lieut.,  killed  in 
Dade's  flaht.  418-^490. 

HsiokBicK,  kid.  at  Laka  Gaona, 


HaaouxMTSBxs,  a  noted  DtUh 

wart,  561. 
Hennepin,  Father,  TVavala  in 

America^  36& 
Henry,  Alexaadn,  TkmvvlB  in 

the  WMt,548. 
Henry,  Patrick,  and  CoavsTAUK, 

546. 
Henry  Seventh,  of  England.  67. 
Herkimer,  Gen.,  579 ;  killed  at 

OruftaiM,  581. 
Hemandea,  Gen.,  478, 480—468. 
Hertell,  sacks    Salmon    Falls, 

301—303 :  defeated  by  Black- 

KXTTU,  504 1  killed,  3S1 
HiAcooM as,  a  Christian  Indian, 

189; 
Hicks,  C.  R.,  a  Chmkte  chief, 

455w 
HicKj,      (TtrKo-Sas-MATaLAj 

395,419. 
Hicka,  Levi,  a  cancive,  53. 
Hide,  Richaird,  bis  account  of 

MiANTUNNOMon's  death,  13L 
Hinn,  Sah,  a  noted    Indian, 

death  of,  37. 
Hicginbotham,  Mr.,  aaeape  in 

Florida,  479—473. 
Higgina,   Be^^  a  Juror,  196  ^ 

Paul,  a  captive,  340l 
Higfdas,  EnsignjEilled  in  Bar- 

mer'a  defeat,  687. 
HioooK,  Nai>,  296,   308,  306, 

310. 
HUl,  Col.,  is  defeated  by  Indi- 
ans, 363. 
Hiu.isRA«»o,  396 — 403 ;  hanged, 

404. 
Hilton,  CapC,  his  gairison  B^ 

tacked,  334. 
Hindly,  Lieut.,  at  battle  of  San 

Felasco,  474 
Hinkley,  Gov.,  4 :  Mr.  Tbomas, 

905. 
HioH,  chief  of   New  Albion, 

(Gsii^brmc,)  83. 
History,  true,  little  read,  9» ; 

is  not  always  the  same,  36X 
Hitchcock,  Capt.,  io  the  Fkrida 

war,  419, 433. 
Hitchcock,  ProC,  on  Geology, 

959. 
Hiuler,  Mr.,  killed  at  Camp 

King,  Florida,  421. 
His,  John,  a  Snw m»/»,  463,481. 
Hoare,  Mr.  John,  109 ;  ambss- 

sador,  940,  S275. 
HoBOMOK,  a   WamaaM»*r,  93— 

104. 
HoBsoN,  CArr.,  voyage  to  New 

England,  79. 
Hogtown,  murder   of    Indiaas 

there,  414,  470. 
HoLjkToocRXK,  479,  484. 
Holioke,    Capt.,    at    Turner** 

FalU,  9S9L 
Holmes,  J.,  Travels  in  America, 

44. 
Holloman,  Capt.,  killed  at  ttnip 

McLemore,  4^ 
Homer,  Jonathan,  History  of 

Newton,  180. 
Homer,  supposed   to  nieff  to 

Amorica,  81. 
Hooder,  Capt.,  his  light  at  Ltiu 

Hooke,  Capt.,  meeCa  Indian*  at 
OM»,fi96. 

Ho-NBC-VKTH-T  A  W-*O-R0W  , 

visita  England,  510. 
HoraHOOD,  989,  997,  998,  300, 

308,306,334,  33& 
Hopkins,  Edward,  treaty  with 

lAdiann,185. 
Hopkina,  Stepbaa,  anacdola  of, 
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Hopkins,  Hiitory  of  Houtaionk 
liidiana,  381. 

Hopkinton,    (Mafumkaamtgt) 
Pnyini  Inaians  of,  179. 

Hopaon,  Lieut.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  496. 

Horace,  auppoaed  to  refer  to 
America,  91. 

HoaicoTLiMXD  taken  and 
hanged.  404. 

Horwneck,  Indiana  defeated 
there,  133. 

Hostages,  Indian,  137,  149; 
murder  of,  531. 

Howard,  Mr.,  wounded  in  Flor- 
ida, 470. 

Howell,  Mr,  his  Aunily  de- 
stroyed, 493. 

Howland,  Isaac,  Lieut  in  Phil- 
ip's war,  235, 355. 

Howland,  Lieut.  J.,  935,  936, 
239 ;  John,  355. 

Hwt,  Gen.  E.,  bis  Antiquarian 
Kesearches,  314, 315, 217,  993. 

Hudibras,  ludicrous  passage 
from,  50. 

Hudson,  Capt,  discorers  the 
river  of  the  name.  66.  [Its 
Indian  name  was  MMmkekum.] 

Hulbert,  LieuU,  killed,  489. 

Hull,  Gen.  W.,  in  the  war  of 
1813.629. 

Hull,  Mrs.,  redeemed  flrom  cap- 
Uvity.  305w 

Hume,  Kfr.,  his  Indian  charity, 
369. 

Humphrey,  Col.,  of  Florida,  403, 
483. 

HuivTBRjCArr.,  a  M^muk  war- 
rior, 373. 

Hunter,  Lieut.,  at  the  battle  of 
OuithUutoekeet  4S0. 

Hunter,  Mr.,  his  plantaticm  rav- 
aged, 416. 

Hunnewell,  Lt.,  wounded,  308. 

Hunt,  Capt.,  voyage  of  to  New 
England,  73,  78. 

Hnnter,  Mr.,  remarkable  escape 
of,  474. 

Hutchinson,  Ann,  murd..  133. 

Hutchinson,  Capt.,  ambushed 
and  kUled,  311,  213. 

Hutchinson,  Gov.  T.,  133,  536. 

Hutchinson,  Mr.,  commissioner, 
305. 

Husaey^Mra.,  killed  at  Hamp- 
ton, 307. 

I. 

Iberville,  M.,  takes  Fort  St. 
Johns,  333. 

IjAtocKs,  a  Wan^amoaf,  188. 

Indian  Bible,  account  of  the 
printing  of,  115. 

IrfoiAN  BiLLT,  killed  in  Florida, 
475. 

Indian  Creek,  111.,  murder 
there,  646. 

Indian  Key,  Florida,  massacre 
at,  493. 

Indians,  origin  of  their  name, 
19;  some  have  no  tradition 
of  their  origin,  33;  render 
good  for  evil,  34 ;  their  man- 
agement of  wives,  36 ;  toler- 
ant in  religion,  36 ;  first  seen 
in  Europe,  68 ;  cannibals,  68, 
139, 150,  568 ;  their  proceed- 
ings with  the  Enalisb  at  Ply- 
mouth, 75,76;  dance  when 
visited  by  strangers,  79 ;  great 

Sigut  or  mortality  among,  80. 
,  83,  130 ;  "  so  many,  God 
cauiot  kill  them,**  80 ;  never 
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forget  i^Jories,  85 :  their  beds, 
80}  some  whipped  at  Boston, 
106;  ravages  or  the  small-pox 
among.  111,  677  ;  addicted  to 
gaming,  89:  will  play  away 
the  skins  trom  their  wives 
backs,  95 ;  employ  games  as 
strataiems,  548 ;  exact  in  the 
bounds  of  their  lands,  130, 
194 ;  abuse  squaw  captives, 
145 ;  never  insult  white 
squaws,  399;  never  abandon 
their  slain  except  to  save  their 
own  lives,  307  ;  their  sagacity 
in  following  a  track,  994; 
made  slaves  of,  73,  171,  394, 
963,  388;  dress  of  thoaa  UT 
New  England,  86, 940 ;  natit. 
ral  swimmers.  986  ;  flrst  em- 
ployed in  the  Revolution,  390, 
340;  why  called  Flatheads, 
365 ;  not  without  beard,  586 ; 
manner  of  burial.  107 ;  enu- 
meration of  the  tribes  of.  In  N. 
America,  9—16 ;  specimen  of 
their  laws,  190,  ISM,  177 ;  mde 
epitheU  applied  to,  996,  606. 

Innes.  Judge,  account  of  Lo- 
gan's speeen,  544. 

lowaf  Rmtr,  Indians  defeated 
near.  653,  653. 

Ipswich,  {Jijrawam^)  expedition 
against  hdls,  110. 

IrpauoiMy  (Five  AUtsms,)  499,501. 

Irving,  Waahington,  viait  to 
Black-mawk,  39,  661. 

Irwinstown,  Ga.,  burnt  by  Indi- 
ans, 433. 

IiHKATArrA,  a  Pmemet  chief,633. 

lUoHf  (PadouaUt)  captive,  res- 
cued, 634. 

iTOPATiif,  (OriTcmrAN,)  353, 
355. 

IiBiktieSy  ( Twigktxtu,)  16,  503. 

Itarouom,  a  fVtmuMMooff  chief, 
78,96. 

Isard,  Lt,  kHled  in  Florida,  499. 

J. 

jACK-or-TMa-raATHsa,    (Nsm- 

ATTAHOW,)  360. 

Jack  Baaar,  a  Semtea  Interpret- 
er, 606. 
Jackson,  Gen.,  390—393,395— 

400,  44S^-448,  455,  458. 
Jackson,  Serg.,  wounded  near 

Fort  King,  489. 
jACKsTaAw,  servant  to  Sir  W. 

Eaieiah,  113. 
James  First,  his  grant  to  the 

Plymouth  company ,75.76  :  his 

treatment   of    Raleigh.  114 ; 

acknowledged  by  the  English 

or  New  Encland,  104, 107. 
James  Second,  treaty  in  N.  H. 

under.  398. 
Jacob,  Cfapt.  JJohn,]  in  Phillp*s 

war,  991, 883. 
Jacobs,  Caft.,  533,    killed    at 

Kittannng,  534. 
JAMss-THa-raiiTTaa,    114,  115, 

940,  365,  331. 
Jamkb,    SAOAMoaa,  (Mo5Tow- 

AMPATX,)  105,  111,  697. 
JANaMo,  (NiicioasT,)  131,  153. 
Japakaws,   betrays    PocAHOit- 

TAt,  357. 
Jaques,  Lieut,  kills  the  Jesuit 

Rasle,  3n. 
Jaqubt,  PaTxa,  an  OasMia  chief, 

603. 
Jefferson,  Prea..  answer  to  Buf- 

fon,  96 ;  on  Am.  Antiquities, 

55, 56 ;  on  the  murder  of  Lo- 
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OA!f ,  536,  537 ;  on  Ind.  rights, 

449,550. 
JarraaT,  a   fVmHpancag,   943, 

349. 
Jenks,  Gov.  Joseph,  aneedole 

of,  44. 
Jennings,  Lt,  killed  in  Florida, 

484. 
Jenyson,  Lieut,  In  the  Ptqmot 

war,  166. 
JBorraBT,  (GaorraxT,)  an  i^f^ 

Mati,996. 
Jesup,  Gen.,  in  Florida,  435,436, 

475-480,  486. 
JaTHao,  Old,  965 :  TAHTAMout, 

967. 
JaTHao,  Paraa,  **tbat  abomi- 

Mble  Indian,*'  965,  967, 374. 
,  Aaron,  killed  in  Dade's 

flght,  417. 
Jews,  not  the  aneeslors  of  In- 
dians, 91 
JiM-BoT,    employed     by    the 

whites,  436,  474. 
Job,  Cou,  insolence   ofl  at  a 

treaty,  336 ;  dies  in  prison  at 

Boston,  310. 
JoRH  NuM,  a  VTamptmMgf  ex- 
ecuted, 945. 
JoRif  SxT,  a  8m«ea  chief,  500, 

606. 
Johns,  Mrs.,  barbaroudy  killed, 

473. 
JoMH,    Saoamobx,    (Woiioha- 

^DAHAM,)    104,  697. 

JoHiv,  Saoamobb,  of  Pawtuck- 
et,113. 

JoMH,  accused  of  witchcraft, 
184. 

Johnson,  Serg.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  493. 

Johnson,  Capt  Edward,  96 ; 
Isaac,  976;  Gov.  Robert,  of 
Carolina,  368  :  Col.  R.  H., 
690;  Sir  William,  535,  577; 
a  chief,  597. 

Johnson,  Mr.  J.,  his  house  at- 
tacked and  peo|rie  killed  at 
OMiUa,  490. 

Johnson,  Capt  E.,  Wonder- 
working Providence,  HI,  134. 

JoHNtoic,  Jkmmt,  a  Seneca 
chief,  599. 

Johnston,  Charles,  his  captivity, 
565,5^ 

Johonnet,  Serg.  Jackson,  686. 

Jones,  Capt  David,  51 ;  W.,  493. 

Jones,  Msjor,  wounded  at  the 
fVaeaaa,  484. 

Jones,  Gen.  R.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  486. 

JoiiAH,  (Wampatuck,)  106,901. 

JotiAH,  Capt.,  (PamvAHAiviT,) 
180. 

JosiAt,  CMAaLBs,  (Wampa- 
tuck,) 109. 

Josselyn,  John,  on  Indian  mon- 
ev.999. 

Jndd,  Lieut,  (Uls  into  an  am- 
buah.495. 

Jnet,  R.,  Journal  of  Hndaon'a 
voyage.  68. 

Jumonville,  expedition  and 
death  of,  539,183. 

JuMPKK,  433,464,478,479;  death 
of,  487. 

JUSKAKAKA,     (LiTTLB      BiLLTJ 

533,  606. 

K. 

KadardtkmL  50i-^506;  its  ety- 
mology, 510. 

Kaimes,  Lord,  on  ciigiB  of  la- 
diane,  3BL 


.   d«tror>    t>OT«,;UftrMta.e«.,«>l,<M 


4|M,  In  narldi,  4[8— 43D. 


■MI>f,S3G. 

<><',47Si  John.  34a. 

'Vm'kL"'"''  '  ^""" 

Ln,  CdL,  III  UK  norUi  •« 

5S!'.S:'.'ffi«r;,". 

'Tliu'dtliri"*'"'  *""" 

LuK,  C^  'Jotii,  onlered   lo 

XmlHunr,     Jobn.     killed     jii 

nl»>»aivuiToriBdi.,340 

OwDlind,  KM. 

■^Eri'S-«.K'S 

i.'.'iTiB-a'.iHii 

li»,3IS,niiaru>e»>ubm^ 

Umbui,  J^l.  nnto  in  K 

■SM.-'"*--"'' 

mnCcbutHUai.  (n  UK  CtT.' 

ilr«^r^ 

Knt,  t^BSMnm  IB  Phliip'i 

■tt^rrCr 

b«ci,M),  Ml,  sea,  aoe,  e;h 

d.,«7. 

lihiuu,  m',  5&. 

Uud,   LL,  ■■■■•deil  U  Fain 

n«BM,MCl 

rior.MS. 

d.WU,6T. 

"wJ"""""'"  *™*"'''"^' 

U»n»M,  Dt.,  on  »■!.  BImoit 

ic^j,™.  „,„.,.,„.. 

oriUn.I7,Jl. 

LHnm«    Di.,  U  Ibg  Fkrtda 

"is- —  ■"•'• 

LiwHB,  C^uft  U»li  cT  Ihe 

AiMo,  •  nanu  for  God,  06. 

LawKD,  'johB,  on  monar  of 

iJ^^Mi^MiU,     HBBkl- 

KUbun,   Juhn^   defend!   Wj>1- 

.loner,  Ml,' an. 

KlinM,  Tbnmu,  i>r  Bradlbrd. 

L»,Cn|>l.,ii<li>noftd>wu 

476-4TS. 

Rlni,  ntHurd'  nsne  fur  Indiani     iiAUiik 

clueh.  »S7.  'tA,  K»'  SiniMl,  of  BlMol, 

KiKD-cn.KE.  ■    trya^i,  5f»:     duMhof  SB6. 

aSG.  I  LfOlnfwtll,  LL,  nllam  Un- 

dnU  1*1^  4(>lj.  4M.   °         °"   I  LfitDcr,  Dr.,  killed  io  PlotMi, 
XnUbffili  ibe  /rmofi  DHme   tiir      4SL 
Naw  Entlud.  MI.  i  I^DnudnB,  Sun*],  npilTliir 

CBUnhir,  fndlnni  banil  Ihri"  I  Utiliih*,  (Old  Kniri,)  833, 

S34.  I     63*. 

Kluel,  Hnu.  ■  upiin,  974.         ,  Leutn  wrlttea  by  Indium,  IB], 

iH.,  SM. '  Leveretl*!  Jftmgmtil  eipedl- 

BBllind 'w. ''°""    "      '"  Leifnlcoliwil.iiiiiSi.dilr'i 
KdIiSi,    Dr..    pcrlloui    nu 

fisD  caiMlvilf ,  in. 
Knoi,  Oen.  11.,  38>t,  U3,  Stt. 
KaBiiroT,  Jnfan,  ■  eiatUruUt 

tiller,  S3B. 
Ke«niTH>a.natiLDi>,  [Whiti 

Rt-klutro.  0«iieniJ.  Inwrrlen 


T,  13«,  IM.  iTa,  174, 


\.,  lili  RiiuHT  of  I^ai 

ID,  111,  N7. 

CoL,   kUM   U   Poll 

at,  cat. 

Hwdmu,  kUM  it  Ch- 


ifbitiM,  bipt.  Jobn,  at  Bo» 

inmin,  W.,  BIroit  ofWor- 
<«i«r,aBa. 

iBdny,  Col.,  IB  Uh  FhitldB 

Ufu/i^,  'lom   o^  (aptand. 


Unta  ■lU.T.S  aHHBB  —itg, 

S3i,W^C(KC 
Lintn   Bliei,  Mm  eh   dC  id 

Gta.  GbIdo,  iSlM. 
Uttu  C.u..ft.>,  (ArtAin, 

LAHt'LLA,)  373—376. 
Linu    Cloud,    417,  fl9,  «l, 
183. 

wBTior,  ssa!  Wtk 

iwOS60,689. 
LilUe.  Tbomu,  boys  iaadi  ia 

illdlllebDra',a4]. 
LHUrtOB,    (Ak/1.*.*,)   ■  ICWB 

or  PnFinii  iDdimu,  in,  lao. 

LoAon,  SoFi.,  in  tte  Aikl  tl 

OaitiUttitt,  VS. 
LofnB.  CoL,  bia  ladlui  eipedi- 

Lr^m,  Jimen,Df  Pnani^lTuli, 

LoaaH,   a   Cifiira    rhief,   SST, 

(niHilneiHH  (kublcd.  S^ 
LdaiH,  Ibe  atjujiM,  dcuk  oC 

as8. 

Lon|,  J.,  Ite  IndiBB  lAdw,  HI. 
UnfCTltf  In  S,  Eog,  113.  i^ 
LODI-Knine,  Indent  to  nnM 
Virgin  I(IH,  M3,  4U2. 


Lubnip,  CnpUlB,  deKu  i>d 
I^Hhrop,  i'mk,'  Ek^  ef  Ptj- 

lAiilDn,'A.,   bii    collenkn  ol 

LmiIi  nfUvnIta,  or  ^nen,  I». 
Lmlibourc,  capcure  of,  311i 
LoiiTT   ■  (Wet  ctatef,3M 
Lt»«welt,  CapL,cip^iiK>Bi  <rf, 

3IS-3IJ. 
Law,  CapL  A.^niiera  C»»L 
LowH,  dot.,  a  CUntf  ebM, 

Ml. 
Lndki*,  Hr.  Racer,  I7t,  173. 
Lucae,  Tbotnu,  ci  PljrMulk, 


Lrlle,    UOor,  at    Ibn    b 


HiCleaeban  B-,  kOled  ai  roial 


LDDOO,  a  Oert  wnnior.asr. 


N.D-woLr, 

JAuwe,  ladi.  dcfcMad 

linin't,      (B«Diw     lui 
UIM,  M,  <Bt. 
lalUaaa,  UeaL,  ta  Ikt  n 

wu,«aK,m 

latoae,  Cta^  U  tta  11 
war,47>,<n. 


lianluil,  Juhn,  on  In^  ri|liu, 
Mmnimi.  B.  nboU  ili«  VtOiMr 


XcOtiocV,  Cut.,  mnail 

McId  Id^,  Ci>I.,  ai  OmOlm 
at,  4S3. 

[»Vd.H,Oi>..36T.»l-3a3, 
17;  Chillt,  3M,*«°> 

tllpyeil'  In  Kio^l^^^ 
McKum,  Caut,,  iipHilkwi 


)I>M»oioiiu,uf  Iptoidi,  IDS, 


In  noiid^Wl 


titai  hy  accldoD 


M ;  IrJM  of,  T 
luiUT  of,  lOfi, 


auiorj,  IS,  lis,  iM,  iw,  193, 
911,  »«,  «]s,  Ml,  m,  134, 
Mi,  m;,  »»,  «u,  Wii),  «), 
aeiaM;  iii>Rfiiuiiia,H,iii, 

199,    1st,   1X1,    134,   iM,   ItT. 


171. 

MiDui,  cpHb.fl  u>iB^  »a 

ll»rkew,^ipwiaBcs,  uTNii- 

!«■•,  n& 

Hajbew,  Kit.  TboBU,  : 
IhAnbur,  a»mL  9)L 
■kAithur,  Llnl.7iB  Ui*  nsri- 

HtCnbb,'  Ht,  dtw  U  St  Au- 

HtCm,  htai  Jim,  nan 

u,m. 

HbObUdIi,   Dr.  J.  8.,  I 


MtddlelKim',  1 
Uwn,a43. 
[Miii,C><1l.,  ^' 
l^.i>i*i,it 


ifl,  Mi.,  dh  rsdM  rl|M>, 

:i<in«,  lUjDr.lnlhgFliiM- 

McM^'mn,    M«Ja(,  4cbal  uiil 

Irub  gi;  »e. 
McHulleD,  Mnl«i,lB  Huan'* 

lioullKi,  OB. 

mrr'i  ild'aU,1er. 
kNcal,  Kn.,  uoiaU  of  Ulaa 

McNam,  U,'lillk4  IB  Ikt  Plor- 
Ma  war,  Ml. 

-IcBhuRcv.  lb.,  kUled.'Al. 
Inllleld  BsaulUd  bflBdlUI, 


[»l1oa,  Cacj., 
FInMa,  fi% 

wiSSrl'siS,  _. . 
[iT.Ttii>»r<,  a  Vkntak  Cikr, 
3U,3U, 

iniiB,a«i 

lendM,     KailiiMMa     kUM 

fun»u.l3,HB,rai-SM,«e7. 
"kplala,    (aftvwanli 


Hemll,  an.  1.,  haii 


Id,  IJ  i  loin  Ibe  iFiH 

,  5M. 

at,  (Faiur  of  l>ate- 


fLniuxiaixis,  ehMC  of  Uw 
JV^mnurli,  Bl ;  aCCUOl  nf 
ptota,  illi;  ■!  wv  witli  iba 

frtmrmtgi,  no ;  m 

a*.t  Iba  >i|-Ki,  19]  . 
tafnta  and  nmibiia,  199 1  a 
(nat  ([MiTlo  Biclfik,  t«j 
ullteul  kta  aM  £■  A|Hto 
eooM  ikM  hmbm  soB«B«iad 
tvUia  Bnillak,  ISt;  idliR. 
biwul,  IMi  UadT  ■!  -  -' 

l!B;a]i|iganalBomHi 

Ihial  kla  aeeuan,  IM  ;  b 
Iban  lawIM— Ui  «iM«»"'- 
Bona  «adiiM,lSSt  Ut  vu 


wttb  [1»  JTati/at,  W  i  I* 
capluia  and  dealli,  Uft^ial ; 

Er.^— .... 

—414,  4^3— tn,  4M. 

Uciiul,  :■ ■--- 


■(•ab)ef,41> 


__.., ail johtss. 

Huron,  Goqaral,  Mm  tutime* 

a^lMlIIndiaD•,^8^^8& 
mil,  U.  Col^  bi  tiN  FkcUa 

llllon,  (tfMla^inmf,)  IM. 
[Ima,  Fott,  ■ajnW*  and  mm- 

fimJtMrtm  dflalifTad  bf  awUl* 

JftiM*  dialnfad  br  tba  b^ 

diana,  SM 

[loiio.   iRdlia   or   Uanhaf 

ViMyard,  199 
MiiHiaiBAiwi,  (LiTTU  Tn- 

TLi.)  a  MUmi  cUit,  SOB  i  M- 

^;  daraaUl  by  Oan.WaTHi 

(laTallti  VolBn,  ns,  sr4g 

uecdoUa  dI;  SA, 
jn>i>c,  Fan,wtHrBiluiaied,IW. 
Mrinc,  OmaaB,  a  PaylBf  1» 

MtLlU. 

Htteball,  Jamb,  kUM,  Ml. 
HlulHll,  EiftAaaB,<dWat»- 
UulHti,  N.,'hla  BMoTBrtd^ 

Oicbil/w.  8  ,  URlM  aa  Id- 

dlM.aM. 
[Ncbeboa,    Bdwud,  KwM 

of  Suffolk,  607. 

IHcMII,  Dr.  S.  L^  OB  otlglB  of 

Mood,  a  't^ii  afcii  lli\tt,  310: 
ktllod,  311,  319. 

rttwti,  109, 1 13, 1^  148,  an, 

978,  981,  a?,  m  ;   moM  BC- 
COUll  Of  Umoi,  SM. 


MoB«T,  bow  made  bj  ika  ladl. 

aaa,b99,aB;  Sxao,  143. 
Moxi.c,  bu., killed alir(*H, 


(ontftirt,  Mi^or  JoliB,  li 
Fhuida  •«.  41T,  41& 


Moaioiir,  Ant.,  IMwtwlif,fffc 
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MoDtigBy,  H.,  hii  Indian  expe- 
dition. S3. 

MoBtneJ  racked  by  the  Iro«moi$t 
504-^506. 

XooAirAM,(Ai.axAifDSB,)wliicb 


Moody.  Mn.,  and  fiunily,  mur- 
dered) 13Bi 

Moody,  Mr.  Joahoa,  3Z2. 

Moore,  Cot,  41 ;  GoTemor,  37S. 

Moore,  J.  B.,  on  the  avalanche 
of  the  White  Mountains,  315, 
S16. 

MtrmfilBM  Indian*,  maMacre  of. 


Morgan,  Col.  Geone,  hie  em- 

baMy,513. 
Morgan,  Gen.  Daniel,  3510. 
Morris,  Bl^or,  in  the  Florida 

war,  478. 
Morris,  Robert,  606 ;  wounded 

at  JVMMMAela,  606L 
Morrison,  Cape,  in  the  Cftsrs- 

Km  war.  377. 
Morton,  T.,  of  Blerry  Mount,  SS, 

81,  lOO,  107. 
Morton,  WiUiam,  159, 160. 
Mono,  Dr.  J.,  his  report  on  In- 
dian AflUrs,  633,  634 
Mosely,  Capt.  B.,  148,  S08, 1116 

-8liB,961,  965,966,  973,979, 

980. 
Moss*,  Caft.,  a  depredator,  337. 
MofBfl,  Sam,  killed  atGi«eo,  970. 
MoMur,  a  name  of  Pbmacus, 

100 

Moit,Mr.,kUled  in  Florida,  471. 
Monlton,  Joseph,  of  York,  909. 
Monlton,  Capt.,  mirprises  JVkr- 

tiigmOi,  311. 
Moultonboroogh,    whence    its 

name,  TOO. 
Moxut,  a  rormstiiMi  chief,  his 

Bttempt  upon  Wells  fails,  S91 ; 

nes  to  surprise  the  fort  at 

Osses,  904 ;  makes  peace,  308 ; 

destroys  PemrnofuU^  339. 
Slounds,  traditions  oonceming, 

30,604. 
Mount  Hope,  description  of,  89, 

83. 
MoTTOT,  a  CkerokM  chief,  367, 

36& 
MaiKtAH,  190, 194, 134, 139, 140, 

148,  149. 
Mnchin,    Christopher,    a    cnp^ 

tive,  974. 
Mndge,  Lieuu,  killed  in  Dade's 

fight,  41& 
Muoo,  a  noted  Tarratmt  chief, 

989,991 
Munjoy,   John,  killed  at  Fal- 
mouth, 30O,  700. 
Murray,  CapL  killed  at  Point 

Pleasant,  540. 
Murray,    Col^  surprises    Fort 

AVo^ttTSj  698. 
JUmUimhuL     since     Concord, 

Mass.,  119. 
Mu9k0fee$,  (CVcdU,)  364. 
MvsMALATVBBB,  a  Gkoctav,  409, 

488. 
MusMQUASif ,  a  fVampanoagf  945, 
Myrick,  B.  L.,  his  History  of 

Haverhill,  45. 
Myrick,  Lieut,  in  the  Florida 

war,  476. 

IV. 

IfAAlTAtqUAW,     (NAAiritHCOW,) 

113. 
JWoiftdfcs,  179.  977,  979,  980; 

meaning  of,  963. 
Namovtace,  ft  Vlrginift  ehifC; 


sent  by  Pewkatam  to  live  with 
the  English,  and  to  leam  their 
arts  and  customs,  351 }  goes 
to  En(^and,  3SL 

NAMVMrcM,  (Wbbtamoo,)  187 
—189. 

Nanahbttitt,  a  Wtm^p^Moag,  193. 

NAirARUirT5BW,  a  Ifssipaase/, 
199. 

NAlTArABHBMBT,    B    JVTjpSniJfc    Of 

great  fame  near  Skawmutt  104 ; 
bis  residence  and  place  of 
interment,  106. 

NAifTAQUAB,  a  son  of  PowAofaa, 
350. 

NAiruifTBNoo,  a  Mrragaiuet 
chief  of  great  renown,  SQO ; 
his  men  defeat  the  Euig^ish 
under  Capt.  Pierce,  931 ;  sur- 
gdsed  and  taken  prisoner, 
233 ;  his  magnanimous  belia- 
vior  in  capuvitv,  934  ;  Eng- 
lish fdvise  hu  execution, 
935 ;  he  is  shot  at  Stonington, 
934,935.399,330. 

Naoas,  a  Al^flraJk  chief,  114,180. 

Naofofb,  a  Sac  chief,  second  1^ 
Blacb-hawk,  655 ;  his  ac- 
count of  himself,  655. 

Napoleon,     MiAHTUirifoifOH 
compared  to,  199. 

/tTmruguHMtt  i^ottsly  written. 


85, 109 ;  its  meaning,  87 ; 


ography  of  the  country,  117  ; 
war  with  the  PequoU.  83; 
conduct  of  the  Englisn  to- 
wards, 156 ;  participate  in 
Phiuf's  war,  907 ;  send  some 
of  the  heads  of  the  English 
to  the' JV^^MdU,  979,  973; 
l^eat  destruction  of  them  in 
the  Fort  Fight,  917;  desert 
Philif,  975. 

JfoMkobak,  [JJttleton,]  a  town 
of  Praying  Indians,  180. 

NASHooifoif,  a  Christian  JV^ 
muky  94,  106. 

NAtHBBBKUK,  SOU  Of  B1.ACB- 
HAWB,  661. 

Naiott,  Job,  a  M^Spmrnk  coun- 
sellor, 109. 
Nassowaivoo,  son  of  Nashoo- 

ifoic,  106. 
Natacib  in  Arnold's  expedition 

to  QrubeCt  319 ;  wounded  and 

taken,  330,  496. 
M'aUke$     oppressed      by     the 

French,  383jthey  massacre 

the  colony,  3B3. 
JVbtidk,  meaning  of  the  name, 

178. 
Natombambt,  sachem  of  Ssco, 

998. 
Nattahaitaoa,      a     Tlarratku 

chief,  965. 
NATTAHATTAWAirrt,  B  ^T^muk 

chief,  181. 

NATTAWAHUlfT,    (NAtHOOROir,) 

94. 
Nattawobmbt,  fttther  of  Nat- 


TAHANADA, 

NAUHifocoMwiT,  ordered  to  Ply- 
mouth, 944. 
NAWAtMAtucB,   quarrels   with 

PUMHAM,  958. 

Neagle,  Mr^paints  portraits  of 

Indians,  63&. 
Neal,  Daniel,  his  Hlstoiy  of  N. 

England,  106, 176—178. 
Nbamathla,  a  SeminoU  chief, 

411,434—436. 
NxBiRB,*an  jtbenaki  warrior, 

333. 
Neff,  Mary,  47 ;  WllUam,  47. 
Ndson,  Gmtj,  in  the  Florida 

war»  397,  386. 


Nelson,  CoL  of  a  Georgift  guild, 

455. 
Nbmattaivow  put  to  d< 
Nb  FAirBT,ToM,  a  Xipmuk  i 

tian,    940 ;    ambaaBador    in 

Phiuf's  war,  974,  975,  SO, 

331. 
Nbfbof,  a  ITasMBBSs 

93. 

NBFTtTNB,     JoHir,     ft 

captain,  390. 

NxscTAif,  Job,  a  JVHipsNii,  ns- 
sists  Eliol  to  translate  the 
Bible  into  Indian,  115,  176; 
killed  in  Phiuf^s  war,  I7& 

Nbtacmf,  (Mautamf.O  971. 

Nbtawatwbbs,  a  ZMawmrtJSSI, 
593. 

Nbtus,  a  Mifmmk,  his  depreda- 
tions, 964. 

New  Albion,  Drakes  dlscoveiy 
of,  83. 

Nbw  Abbow,  a  Smuem  chiel^ 
007. 

Newbuiy  attacked  by  the  Indi- 
ans, 995 ;  the  first  while  child 
bom  there,  255. 

Newbary,  CapL,  maasaeres  100 
Indians,  9». 

^fhe  fcAsCs,  Indian  treaty  there, 
449. 

New  Bn^nd,  no  nnmed  from 
Nova  Albion,  83;  called  by 
the  Five  JVWsns,  Emaktm^ 
501;  first  white  child  bom 
in,  955. 

Newman,  CapL,  killed  in  8L 
Clair's  deCoat,  579, 700. 

Newman,  Cten.,  fn  the  Florida 
war,  386, 406i. 

Newman,  Rev.  Noah,  of  Befeo- 
both,  919, 931. 

Newport,  Gov.,  duped  by  Pow- 

BATAir,  38& 

New  River,  eettlomeat  at,  de^ 
stroyed,  415. 

New  Bmjnma,  Florida,  de- 
stroyed. 416. 

New  Style,  an  explanation  of, 
85. 

NewspaperB,in  CSI«r*fa»J5&4,558 
—SeO ;  used  to  the  dindvBB- 
tage  of  the  Indians,  463. 

Newton,  (AVmanteai,}  Eliol  be- 
gins to  preach  at,  I76b 

Newtown,  Bbaivt  defeated 
there,  5iB7. 

Migwra  described  by  an  Indian, 
^ol. 

AloNtidU,  country  of  the,  131. 

Nicholson,  Coloiie]  F.,  47, 379, 
511. 

NicxoTAWAifCB,  a  Virgiaia 
chief,  3^ 

NiHOBOICTAOOWA,   (BlO  TbBB,) 

607. 

NlMBOD,     (WoiTASRUV,)      199— 

904,  919. 
NiifioBBT.  chief  of  the  JVIsb- 
tiktf  131;   his  tmnbtes  with 
other  chiefli,  134;  threateacd 
by  the   English,    136 ;    new 
dJificulties,  137  ;  his  war  with 
AscASSAMOTiB,  KJd  ;   mMes 
among  the  Dutch,  139 ;  speech 
to  them,  140, 141 ;  moslgsfes 
hb  country.  145 ;  bis  conleBni 
of     Christiianity^     146-148; 
known    by    vanotw    aaiaea, 
153;   determines    on   a  war 
with  the  Mokegmu,  154;  will 
liave  the  bead  of  Uivcas,  155 ; 
screens  fugitive  Ps^vsto,  170 ; 
shrewd  reply  to  Mr,  Maybew, 
178 ;  ofmoaea  the  introductioa 
of   Conatiftai^  UBoag    hia 
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people,  960 ;  *^  an  old,  crafty 

■achem,'*  145. 
NnfiGMT,  (hmlly  of,  146, 149. 
AV*"«^t    their    country,   83  -, 

under  SquAW  Sachem,  104  ; 

at  war  with  the   Mohegaau^ 

161, 164  i  they  abandon  Pmii.- 

ir,S15. 
NiTTAifAHoM,  a  sachem  on  L. 

Island,  143. 
JA}b9eua  HiU^  near  Sudbury ,967. 
NoMA!f,  a  fVampanoagf  349. 
NoMoifT,  John,   a    Pennakook, 

398L 
NoMfAiH,  a   WamjHUioagy  189; 

Ai«uMrAtH,251 ;  of  SogkonaU, 

953 ;  death  of,  357. 
N0N8K40BMSWIT,  Gac,  a  JV^ 

mMik,  965. 
Northampton  attacked  by  the 

Indians.  993. 
North  Held,  (Syitifcea^,)  999. 
Norton,   Capt.,   killed   by   the 

PtqvMa.  167. 

NoRTOlV,  JOH5,  (TBTOIfllfHOKB- 

aAWsif,)  697,  698. 
J^Nrridgtwok,  313;   capture  of, 

311. 
Norvell,*!.,  on  the  cholera  in 

the  West.  649. 
NowiquA,  nis  expedition!,  161. 
NcMraow,  8.,  184, 968 ;  make* 

a  treaty  at  Dover,  699. 
Nnrae,   Rebecca,    accused    of 

witchcraft,  184. 


a. 

Oakman,  Tobias,  taken,  990. 

Oakmulgt  Fields,  antiquities 
there,  665. 

Cakes,  Lieut,  [Edward,]  ex- 
ploit of,  910,  919. 

Obbatirivoa,  aaehera  of  Skow- 
MKl,  94,  104. 

OvBAL,  son  of  Cobiv-Plahtkb, 
597,  599,  61& 

Obbchikwod,  of  the  Ptmot 
tribe,  16a 

OBTAKiBsT,anoted  Wampnumg, 

OQ 

OccoM,  Sampson,  a  Mohegan 
preacher,  183,  697. 

OcKowosTOTA,  reuowncd  Creek 
chief,  373;  treats  with  Gov. 
LiUleton,  374 ;  takes  Port 
TxNidon,  375;  attempt  upon 
Fort  Prince  George  ftiils,  377. 

OcoififOBCA,  a  CAffrefces  chief, 
374. 

Oconast  (or  Ocoiue»t)  a  tribe  of 
Cherokiety  369. 

OoDBBUssiif,  his  visit  to  Bos- 
ton, 677. 

O'Driscoll,  Mr.,  killed  In  Flori- 
da, 489. 

OxTAif ,  a  name  of  OriTCHSPAit , 
359. 

Oppscow,  Jxbbmiah,  order  for 
his  apprehension,  180. 

OoBBsx,  a  Credt  warrior,  369. 

Oglethorpe,  Gen.,  brings  a  col- 
ony to  Carolina,  %9 ;  his 
speech  to  the  Indians,  370; 
takes  several  of  them  to  Eng- 
land, 371. 

Ohquambhvo,  a  Wampmnoagf 
94. 

OXASB,  OXOKO,  (UlfCAS,)  151. 

Ofc«e*o»e,  battle  of,  483. 

OvD  BaiM,  a  noted  CrtA  chief, 

am. 
Oldham,  Mr.  John,  killed  by 
187. 


Oldham,  Major,  kUled    in  SL 

Clair's  defeat,  571. 
Old  Indian  Chronicle,  what  it 

is,  197 ;  references  to,  67,  189, 

909,  910,  916,  917,  990,  999, 

993,  941,  990. 
Old  Jbthbo,  ^Tantamous,)  a 

JV^ipaiiiJi;  chiei,  betrayed  and 

hanxed,  965. 966. 
Ou>-KifirB,  (Lbtblbsha,)  633, 

634. 
Oldmixon,rJ.,]  his  America,  41, 

306,50»-511. 

OLD-QUBBlf,   (QUAIAPEN,)    134, 

948.  349. 
Old  Style,  explanation  of,  85. 
Oliver,  Capt.  James,  in  Phiup's 

war,  319,  961. 
Oliver,  A.,  his  house  attacked 

by  Indians,  490. 
OsmAos,  their  country,  14,  639, 

633;  some  visit  the  Atlantic 

eitlra,  677. 
Omathla,  CMAax.xs,  a  Sflnmote, 

419. 
OifAMoo,  a  Christian  JVI^niiiJi;, 

113,  180, 181. 
0(f  AS,  Indians  so  named  Wm. 

Penn,  517. 

OlfB-BTBD^OHIf,  (MOROCO,) 

964;  hanged,  966. 

Orbco,  son  of  ITivcAS,  a  noted 
depredator,  99, 149. 

OiuidM,  their  country,  14  ;  500, 
503. 

OrioPATONOA,  (Bio  Elk,)  an 
Omeika  chief,  639;  visit  to 
Washington,  63:1. 

OnofiuUgutf  one  of  the  Ftog  JiTo- 
eioN«,  14,  500,  503. 

Oicopaquiir,  a  sachem  of  Q«*- 
»«/,  164. 

OicDx,  one  of  the  wives  of 
UuiifRAPiir,  940. 

Opachisco,  uncle  of  Pocamoii- 
TAs,  358. 

Opbkarkaivo,  sachem  of  P»- 
mttnkft  348  ;  brother  of  Pow- 
NATArv,  953 ;  his  origin,  399 ; 
seized  by  CapL  Smith,  360 ; 
leader  in  a  great  massacre  of 
the  English,  360 ;  is  taken 
and  killed,  369. 

Opitchapaiv.  brother  of  Pow- 
HATAif,  353;  (lT0PATi!f,)355; 
(Obsaic,)  359. 

Oppamyluah,  a  Delaware  chief, 
44. 

Ortsftana,  Indian  victory  there, 
579. 

Orme,  Capt,  wounded  at  Mo- 
nangakeU^  609. 

Ormond,  Duke  of,  visited  by 
Indians,  511. 

Okoro,  chief  of  the  PeMoh$eoLif 
339,340. 

Orvilliers,  D',  sent  against  the 
Sen$ea»t  504. 

Osbom,  Sarah,  accused  of  witch- 
craft, 184. 

OsoBOLA,  a  Florida  chief,  410 ; 
early  diiBcuIties  with,  419; 
seized  and  put  in  irons,  413 ; 
not  a  chief  by  birth,  490 ;  his 
town  destroyed,  495;  meets 
Gen.  Gaines  on  the  OuUklt- 
eooekee^  45>9,  430  :  a  parley 
with  Gaines,  431 ;  kills  tlmmtk- 
/«,  465:  review  of  earlier 
events  in  his  life,  470;  at^ 
tacked  near  Fort  Drane,  479 ; 
makes  a  narrow  escape,  475 ; 
fighto  Gen.  Call  in  the  IroAoo, 
476, 477 }  report  of  cowardice, 
479;  nppearB  at  Foit  Mellon, 
480;    MB  capOiM  by  Gen. 


JesBUp.  4CUt  489 ;  Sent  to  Fort 
Moultne,  and  there  dies  of 
fever,  485 ;  his  character,  48Si 

Osgood,  William,  995. 

Osteen,  Mr.  J.,  his  house  as- 
saulted, 489. 

OsucHBB,  surprised  and  killed, 
478. 

Otacitb,  a  Cktrokee  chief.  379; 
treats  with  Gov.  Littleton, 
375 ;  visits  England,  367. 

Otoesj  country  of,  14;  some 
visit  Boeton,  577. 

Ottowas^  their  country,  14 ;  their 
origin,  537. 

Ottsoohkokbe,  an  Iroqnmt 
warrior,  507. 

Ouchbb  Billt,(UchxbBillt,) 
431. 

OuBKACHt'MPA,  chicf  of  OceiMS, 
375. 

Oitltuck,  a  Jf^^muk,  hanged  at 
Boston,  697. 

Odr  AKAif  If  owi  If  B,  a  Ossk  chief, 
367. 

OuBAouHAKB,  B  fkinouB  Irofm»i$f 

007. 

OuTHLATAiiOA,  B   Qrut   ctAtL 

369. 
OusAMsquiif,  a  name  of  BIab* 

SASOIT,  91. 
OoSAIf  ATAIf  AH,  B  CASTSfaS,  IIMr- 

dered,  375. 
Oxford,    (Manekage,)   a   towm 

of  Praying  Indians.  179l 
Oyster  River,  depredatkma  at, 

308,304,401. 


P. 

Paodt  Cabb,  |oei  to  Florida, 

474, 479. 
Paddy,  Mr.  WIUiaB,  death  of, 

98& 
Paoatt,  Josbph,  a 

199. 
Pant,  Corporal,  in  the  fight  at 

Uuitklecooeke4f  433, 
PAHKKHPirififASOo,   a    Prmmmw 

/luUm,  189. 
Paige,  Col.  Nicholas,  [of  Boe- 
ton,] 9n. 
Paine,  Mr.  J.  U.,  visHtoJ.Rots. 

459. 
Paine,  Nathaniel,  196. 
Paine,  Thos.,  of  Eastham,  ML 
Paint  Creek,  antiquities  there, 

58. 
pAKAifKB,  a  DdLawttf  chief,5i7. 
Pakaekoog,  a  town  of  Pmgmg 

/juftoM,  179. 
Palmer,  Major,  in  Pbilip*B  iTar, 

333. 
Paniese,  conjorors  or  loperier 

chiefs,  100. 
Paais,  a  nation  upon  the  JMis- 

sran,  11, 104, 180. 
Parish,   Col.,  in   the   Smimtit 

war,  4SM. 
Paris,  Mr.,  imidicated  in  witdi- 

craft,  m  184. 
Parkin.  Col.,  at  the  battle  of 

OmitUeecoekMt  493. 
Pabshbpabho,  his  visit  to  Boe-* 

ton,  670. 
Passacoiiawav,  chief  of  Mtr- 

rimack  country.  111,  159;  A 

Baahaba,  977:    his  fttrewM 

speech,  978;  nls  death,  998, 

980. 
Pauamaquoddif,  14  ;    deflnitkm 

of,  319. 
Patrhkiixbb,  386k  386  f    Gen. 

Jackeon  aM,4«l 
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Ftlrlck,  Hn..  mudend  ta  Flor- 
Ula,49a. 

PATVCKfloit  aecuwd  of  the  mur- 
der of  Samamoh,  196. 

PMux9t,  the  Indian's  name  of 
Plymouth,  95. 

Pauoua,  nehem  of  PemtmokH ; 
conducts  the  memorable  fight 
with  the  English  under  Lore- 
well,  and  Is  kiUed,  31J»-dl7. 

Pawsaquxhs,  eounsellor  to 
Philip,  199. 

Pawtcckst,  bloody  fight  there, 
931,939l 

Paxhou*,  a  warrior  chief  of  the 

^^^^^^B^H^^V^v^^^Pv'^   ^^^w^a# 

Peabody,  Mr.,  marriafe  ot,  9SS. 
Peak,  Mr.,  [John]  killed  at  Wal- 

pole,  N.  H.,  m 
PBAS-caaBa-JoBH,    a    Smrinrit 

warrior,  479. 
PooBMo,  signal  exploit  ot,  71. 
Peddock,  Leonard,  a  pilgrim,  8&. 
Pbsbb,  eounsellor  to  PHILIP, 

killed.  900. 910. 
Feen,  loslui,  intenMreter,  53b 
Pdck,  J.  M.,  on  Western  aa»- 

tkmities,  M. 
PnoiH,  his  A^sndk  expedition, 

sax 

Pelrse,  CapC,  expedition  and 
deMh,  9B1,  998, 970.  [He  was 
a  brother  of  Capt.  Peirse,  of 

LMdOB.] 

PnisBAurr,  |iis  advanlarss  and 

death,  507. 508. 
P^RMopt,    depredations   there, 

PsKAiTiJiKs,  one  carried  off  by 

Harlow,  71. 
PsaiLLOK,   a   traitorous    Dda- 

«p«r«,  557. 
PdheoM,  mistake  for  Ptftut,  113. 
PsKsuoT,  a  noted    IfesiMmeef 

Pnniese,  9L  100 ;   UUed  by 

Capt.  Standisb,  100. 
PanissArAir,  (WimoiraJ  344, 

345. 
Ptrnmaqmidf  deetruotion  ot,  3SB. 
PsifACHASoif,     a     WdmfttHMkg 

warrior,  970. 
Pmtnae09kst  14  :  their  troubles, 

978,979. 
PanriAHAKiT,  a   JVIpiniiJc   con- 
vert, 180.181. 
Pendarvia,  Mr.,  family  of,cut  off, 

488. 

-Penn,  Wm.,  his  tieaty,  51G,517, 

598,615^ 
i*MsftM9e,  meaning  of  the  name, 

3B1. 
Pepper,  Robert,  eeoape  at  Beer^ 

fight,  915. 


14: 


(t 


a   great   Stfta' 


more,^*  113 ;  their  country  de- 
■eribed,  185,  179;  at  war 
with  the  JVbmiiniiiMt*,  107; 
lll^  wars  and  final  destnic- 
lion,  165—174 ;  map  of  their 
eountry,  168 ;  **  P^qiut  souls 
brought  down  to  hell,*'  170  { 
some  executed  and  cast  into 
the  sea,  170  ;  many  sold  into 
ilaTeiy.  17L 

Perkins,  John,  of  jffswesi,  110. 

Fsriiins,  Samuel,  Hfitory  oi  tlie 
Late  War,  391, 393. 

Perrine,  Dr.  H.,  killed  in  Flori- 
da,  493. 

PasflAcufl,  a  noted  JVarrefOMSl 
chief.  199 ;  visits  Boston,  137 ; 
invaded  by  the  English,  148; 
hie  yitwt  with  (Jkcas,  154; 
pends  presents  to  the  governor 
of  Masc,  156 ;  killed  by  the 


PaTAi^BtHABoo.  a  Pttisnss  brare, 
his  visit  to  Washington,  638 ; 
a  grsat  exploit  of,  634. 

PaTAffAHUBT,  hosbandof  Waa- 

TAMOO,  999. 

Peters,  Thos.,  Hiil.  of  Oswuel*- 
citf,  34 ;  letter  about  the  Pe- 
qmaUy  133, 150, 150, 16& 

PxTXR,  a  Tamtma^  attacks 
Bradford,  9B5b 

PsTca,  son  of  Awashokks,  a 
traitor  to  Philip,  935 ;  a  chief 
captain,  SI53 ;  serves  undn 
Church,  955;  one  betrays  the 
Karvgnuettf  918,  G98w 

PxwAZBO»ABX,  of  JVVjpts»rt,S284. 

Peyrouny,  Ca|M.,  at  Braddock's 
defeat^609. 

Peyton,  Ueut.,  his  exploit,  481, 

Phagan,  M^  agent  in  Florida, 
4647465. 

Philadelphia,  its  Ind.  nnne,  83. 

Philip,  sachem  of  the  ^esmo- 
iioa^«,  92  ;  whv  called  PAafiyi, 
187  ;  his  people  hold  a  war 
dance,  189 ;  causes  of  his  be- 
^  -  .gjuning  a  war,  199 :  his  trae 
,]  n«ue,r97 ;  sole*  of  his  lands, 
196— «K);  called  Wewamwtm- 
imC,  900 ;  PkUif  n  nick-name, 
other' causes  of  war,  908; 
English  piepBre  for  hostilities, 
903 ;  PHiLtr  disdaims  war, 
and  agrees  to  pay  a  tribute, 
9Q8 ;  his  difilculties  with  Ply> 
mouth,  904;  refiises  to  treat 
with  inferiors,  907;  his  men 
begin  the  war,  907  ;  fichU  the 
English  at  PtaatA,  911 ;  re- 
treats and  Is  attacked  on  Re- 
hoboth  Plain,  919;  cuts  off 
Caot.  Beers,  215 ;  surprises 
and  cuts  off  CapL  Lotbrop, 
916 ;  his  attack  on  Hatfield, 
917 ;  besieged  in  a  fort  in 
JVkrnyaiMer,  and  desperately 
defends  it,  918—290 ;  rstrrats 
into  the  country  of  the  JV1(p- 
iBiiJk«,290 ;  imputed  murderer 
of  some  .tf«Aai0ft«,  991 ;  sacks 
Lancaster,  Medfield.  and  outs 
off  Capt.  Wadsworth  at  Sud- 
bury, 222;  retreats  into  Fly- 
mouth  colony.  293 ;  ddven 
from  place  to  place  with  lose, 
933 ;  his  sister  and  uncle 
killed,  333 ;  his  wife  ood  son 
taken,  294 ;  surprised  in  a 
swamp,  but  escapes,  235 ;  flies 
to  Pokanoket,  where  he  is  pur- 
sued and  killed,  SE%;  inci- 
dents attending  this  last  trag- 
edy, 295—228  ;  religious  an- 
ecdote of,  998}  a  '*  blasphe- 
mous leviathan,"  998 ;  Mis. 
Rowlandson's  anecdotes  of, 
229,  SMO  ;  his  ornaments  pos- 
sessed by  Copt.  Jfnummnjm ; 
other  facts,  S^  97&. 

Philip,  a  StmmUe  chief,  416; 
attacks  New  Smyrna,  416; 
of  TopMOtp,  395,  331 ;  taken 
prtoooer,  481. 

Philip,  sachem  of  PigwoUif 
316;  atthetaking of  3t.FV«»- 
eiM,  318 ;  at  the  taking  of  Lou- 
isbourg,  310 ;  deieated  at  Wal- 
pole,^. 

Philip  II.,  ludicrous  error  con- 
cerning, 38.' 

Phillips.  A(U.,  at  the  battle  qf 
Omtku€9ockse.  493. 

Phillips,  Mig.,  [William,f 
ceMfolly  defends  his  gan 
■t  Ssos,.2d6»tf^ 


sue- 
gahlaoB 


Phiksophlcal  Tram^  BJB^  S74. 

Phips,  Sir  William^iflft,  309L 

PiAHBCBou,  a  Mfmmmky  mlar  at 
Natick,  lao. 

Piamkmtankw,  a  tribe  of  VlniB- 
ia,14,349. 

Plckeas,  Oeneral,  la  tlie  wv 
with  the  Okera&ees,  407. 

Pickering,  Sarah,  a  wirness^ 
389. 

Pidgeon,  Mi^,  iBtafpnter* 
510. 

Pierce,  Mi^or,  in  the  Fkrida 
war,  472,  475^  478. 

Pilgrims,  their  arrival  at  Phr- 
mouth,  75;  account  of  thor 
landing  there,  76 ;  their  inter- 
course with  the  iBdians,  77 
-79. 

PinchoB,  M^ior,  147,  164»  173» 
179,389. 

PlOMIIfOO,  (COLBUBTT,)  401,  403, 

680. 
PiowART,   a   WammwmtMgy  188, 

198,949. 
Pipe,  Capt.,  519;   of  the  WitV 

trihe  of  Ddmmmm,  5M    SM, 

561,563,e9& 
Pipe  of  Peace,  (CaluBMt,)  854. 
Pitt,  William,  Fort  FUt 

for,  600. 

PiTVMUB.    AaOBBW,   B 

979,  97& 
Plague  aoMBg  the  K. 

Indians,  80l 
Flastowe,  [  Joeias  J  deoaded  for 
Indiana,  BBU  loses  his 


refer  to 


robbing 

Utle  of  Mr.,  lOeJ 
Plato,    supposed    to 

America,  21. 
Fluromer,  CapC^  case- away  sa 

Ffoiida,  and  kUle^  487. 
Ptymouth,  first   senlsmnt  ot^ 

yj;    (P«f«U    »i  (-*«-r 
C/ayaae,)  951. 

PocAHoirrAS,  daofhlct  of  Ptm- 
/utfoa,  preservee  the  Mfe  of 
Capt.  Smith,  36S ;  leveato  a 
plot  against  hie  life,  354; 
saves  the  life  of  Mr.  SpUmaa, 
357 :  betrayed  into  the  haada 
of  the  Engliah,  357 ;  BMiriee 
Hr.  Rolfe,  an  Eni^ishnmn, 
and  goes  Xo  England,  where 
she  dies,  35& 

PoeoMet,  swamp  ficht  there,  2U. 

PooQAPANouo,  (Tobiaa,)   exe- 
cuted. 194,  9«L 

Point  Pleasant,  battle  of,  530; 
serious  troublee  there.  545w 

Psteaeirrt,  deecxiption  o2;  88, 83. 

PoKATTAWAOo,  B    ITsaveassLr, 
951. 

Pole,  [Poole,]  George,  of  Ply- 
month,  86. 

PoLUiao,  Capt..  a  Sweea  chieC 
597,  606;  viaked  by  Blacb- 

HAWB,  667. 

Poison,   Caal.,   at  Bnddock'S 

defeat,  609. 
Polwheh),  Dr.  Rkhatd,  kislo- 

rian,  114. 
PoiiAM,  a  Mhtragmutt  wanior, 

150. 

POHBTACOM,  (Ph1UP,>  197. 

PoMPAqUAtB,  a  Wimamm  wmg^lSS. 

Pomroye,  EJ,  txouUisd   by  the 
Indians,  146. 

PoHUHAKA,  a  JV^wrefMBMC,  14B. 

PoKTiAB,  chief  of  the  OOsaas, 
646 ;  begins  a  war  with  the 
English,  549;  defoaU  thsiB 
with  great  loss,  551 ;  caphuea 
several  veseeto,  55^  : 
the  siege  of  Detroit ;  ia 
■iaatedySaL 
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Poor,  Oea.,  defeati^e  Westeni 
Indians,  587. 

Pople,  Gape.,  [Jonatlian,]  in 
PRiLir**  war,  317. 

Pope,  jAbn,  marder  of,  MS. 

Popham.  Lord,  »enda  Prin  to 
New  Endand,  70,  71. 

Poqutir,  (PoquuiM,)  a  Jfkrra' 
fwiMt,  l46w 

PorUmouUi,  depredations  at, 
396. 

Poaey,  Oen.,  in  Blackmawk*i 
war,  653,  651 

Poat,  Frederick,  weatem  mis- 
sion of,  51(5,  535. 

PoTOK,  opposed  to  Christianity, 
3(30;  taken  in  PHiLir't  war 
and  executed,  361. 

Potter,. E.  IL.  Hirtory  of  A*ar- 
rafowet,  330,  341. 

Potter,  Serg.,  in  the  battle  of 
OuithlteoQcke^  433. 

Potter,  W.,  Hist,  of  the  Florida 
War,  469. 

PotUtwulomiUf  account  of,  14, 
610,  638. 

Powaw,  or  Powwow,  conjurers 
or  prophets,  so  called  anx>qg 
Indians,  105,  175. 

Powell,  Lieut.,  his  defeat,  484. 

PowHATAiv,  xreat  sachem  of 
Virginia,  347  ;  extent  of  his 
country,  347;  surprises  and 
destroys  the  P«y«jiAsfaNft«, 
348 ;  orders  thQ  execution  of 
Capu  Smith,  350  ;  outwits 
Gov.  Newport,  351 :  a  house 
built  fur  him.  353, 351 ;  eitlflf 
his  men  to  kill  Smith,  355 ;  a 
crown  sent  over  from  Eng- 
land, and  be  is  crowned,  351} 
his  death,  355. 

PsvAotoM,  tribes  of  Virginia, 
14,  344. 

Pownal,  Gov.  Thomas,  on  the 
colonies,  46,  507. 

Prat,  Phineas,  his  narrow  es- 
cape, 09,  507. 

Prmjfimg  /adims,  account  of,  175 

Prentice,  Thomas,  captain  in 
Philip**  war,  358. 

Presque  Isle,  Indians  defeated 
there,  570. 

Priest,  Josiah,  on  western  an- 
tiquities, 63. 

Prinn,  or  Prin,  Martin,  his  voy- 
age to  New  England,  70  •,  car- 
ries Indians  lo  England,  70. 

Prince,  Gov.  T.,  Awasmohks*i 
letter  to.  350. 

Prince,  Thomas,  his  Annals, 
81,  104,  111;  Williams's  Re- 
deemed Captive,  335. 

Prince,  John,  Worthies  of  Eng- 
land, 70,  84,  358. 

Proctor,  J.,  missionary  to  Chtr- 
okeeSf  454. 

Proctor,  Gen^  defeated  at  the 
Thames,  630 ;  bis  conduct  at 
the  River  Raisin,  625, 636. 

Proctor,  John  jMxused  of  witch- 
craft, 184 ;  Elisabeth,  184. 

Proctor,  Lieuu,  310, 31 L 

PaorHBT,  the  SkMUMJUty  {Ellb- 
KWATAWA,)  his  agency  at 
TVpscaaiis,  eW;  his  singular 
history,  633—695. 

PaoPHBT,  the  StmiHoUf  (ITii> 
usHAOo,)  403. 

PaoPHBT,  the  fFiwidfra^s,  (Wa- 

BOKIKtHIBK,)  658. 

PnKBBSHBito,  fiitber  of  Tbcum- 

tBH,  6EDL 
PuiuiAii^  noted  J^nugmmMi 

diief;  93,  190 ;  ekinu  Skm- 


met,  96;  troubles,  156,  159; 
kind  to  the  English,  357  ;  hU 
town  burnt,  360 ;  his  melan- 
choly fate,  360. 

PuMPASA,  (NiMBOD,)  wtiich  sec. 

PuMkaUeset.  great  fight  there, 
310. 

PuroMPooKs,  brother  of  Sassa- 
cuf,  165. 

Purchase,  Thomas,  wrongs  In- 
dians, 399. 

Purchas,  Samuel,  his  Pilgrims, 
84,  355,  366. 

PufHMATAHA,  death  of,  396— 
403. 

PuTTAqi7PPVURBc,a  PequoLlTi. 

Psalter,  The,  inrinted  in  Indian, 
115. 

Putnam,   General,  and   Coa{<- 

PLAlfTEB,  613. 

Putnam,  Maior,  in  the  Florida 
war,  435. 


QasAoe/s  attacked  by  Uncas, 

163 ;  cut  offCapt.  Hutchinson 

in  PmLip*s  war,  313. 
QrAOBqutNA,  brother  of  M as- 

sAioiT,  85 ;  visits  the  Pilgrims, 

86 ;  treaty  with,  94. 
QuAiAPBif,  of  great  note  and 

authority  among  the  .Yorra- 

/WMsCs,  134 ;  killed  in  Phtlt 

IP's  war,  near  Warwick,  948, 

949. 

era,  friends  to  the  Indians, 

990. 
QuAMB,  a  Ps9M«c  prisoner,  179. 
UuAififAroRiT,   Jambs,  a  JV^ 

miiik,  864  ;  serves  the  English 

asaspy,  365,  971. 
UuAifiVAPOMiT,    Thomas,   SI73, 

973,  976w 
QUAN05CHBT. — See    Naitur- 

TBIfOO. 

duAivowiiv,  a  tVamfOHomf,  188. 

Quaqualh,  wounded  In  a  6ght, 
358. 

QuAquB^trrxsBT,  of  Qwito- 
b^konkj  163. 

Q,iuU4>gkieMf  country  of,  14 ;  Hk- 
roiw,  508. 

^uebecky  meaning  of  the  name, 
546. 

Quimby,  Mrs.,  assaulted  by  In- 
dians, 5295. 

QuiNifAPiir,  a  noble  Muragmn- 
sety  son  of  CoitJANAQUom}, 
})roiher-in-law  to  Philip,  pur- 
chases Mrs.  RowIandson,999 ; 
her  account  of  him,  341 ;  ftlls 
into  the  hands  of  the  Enslish, 
and  is  shot  at  Newport,  341. 

Uu  squ  B  ou  (V  B  inr,a  JVbrajfoiuet, 
son  of  Qt7Ai APBiv,  145 ;  called 
GiDBoif,  34& 

QriirBMuuBT,  daughter  of 
UuAiAPBir,  948. 

dcisioquus,  a  A*«nra0«iiMt, 
145. 

QaeeibaeAe,  (Dover,  N.  H.,)  prop- 
eriy  GpdkaeAe,  wMeh 


Rains,  Capt.,  defeated  in  Flor- 
ida, 493. 

Raisin,  (River,)  battle  of  the, 
635. 

Ralegh,  Sir  Walter,  settles  Vir- 
ginia, 34;  anecdote  of,  113: 
beheaded,  114. 

Ealle,  or  Rasle,  Jeaoit  mlsnoa> 
90 


ary,  310 ;  la  kUled  at  M^rridg^- 
woky  311,  313. 

RAMBoiif,  sachem  of  JV^mwsssC, 
384,  ;^85. 

Randolph,  Dr.,  at  the  battle  of 
Ouitkleeoccks,  43J. 

Randolph,  John,  of  Roanokey 
dies,  3S9. 

Rapp,  Mr.,  of  New  Uatmony, 
90,31. 

Rutcliff,  Mr.,  his  house  burnt  In 
Florida,  416. 

Rawhurt,  of  Virginia,  anee- 
dote  of,  350. 

Rawson,  Edward,  letter  of  to 
Indians,  380,  698. 

Read,  Capt.  L.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  4:<3. 

ReckakecriaiUt  war  with  them, 
3i& 

Recovery,  (Fort,)  571,  578 1 
batde  of,  m. 

Rbdribo,  a  Sioaz, dies  in  prlaon, 
638,  639. 

Rbohawk,  murder  of,  545,  695^ 
696. 

Rbd  Jackbt,  (Saootbwatha.) 
anecdote  of,  43,  593;  speeeii 
of.  to  a  miasionary,  594,  595 ; 
in  the  war  of  1813, 596 ;  lettar 
to  the  governor  of  N.  York, 
596—599 ;  in  a  witchcraft  case, 
599;  interview  with  La&y- 
ette,  600;  at  Philadelphia, 
601 ;  death  of,  603. 

RedttUktf  a  tribe  of  Ssaunolst, 
404. 

Reed,  Joseph,  anecdote  of  his 
patriotism,  139. 

Reed,  W.,  wrecked  and  mur- 
dered in  Florida,  487,  488. 

Rees,  Dr.  A.,  his  Encyclopedia, 
30. 

Rehoboth,  bought  of  the  Indi- 
ans, 91 ;  distressed  in  Philips 
war,  376 ;  burnt,  963. 

Reid,  Col.,  at  the  battle  of  OaicA- 
luooehe^  ASO. 

Removal  of  Indians,  its  pc^y 
examined,  466L 

Rhode  Island,  (jSeuidtuekj)  hot 
of  the  Indians,  194. 

RkartUf  deetroyed  by  small- 
pox, 677. 

Richmond,  Capt,  of  Sogkonate, 
953. 

Richards,  Mt^oTj  [John  .'J  his 
Mohawk  agen<7,  333. 

RiDOB,  Majob,  a  C!k«roik«s  chief, 
401,  440,  448 ;  murdered  by 
his  own  people,  460. 

Ridgely.  Lt^ounded  at  (huA- 
leeoocAs.  483. 

Riley,  Cot,  his  exploit  in  Flor- 
ida, 493. 

Ringe,  Andrew,  Jr.,  196. 

River  /iidisiu,  their  locality,  981, 

5ia 

RoMutke,   Ant  Bngllali    aettls- 

ment  there,  344. 
Eobbins,  Lt.,  lost  at  LovewslPs 

fight,  317. 
Robeftson,  Dr.,  his  manner  ot 

peopling   America,   93 ;    all 

men  have  one  origin,  96}  la 

error  respecting  the  name  o£ 

New  England,  83. 
Robeson,  Lieut.,  killed  at  Point 

Pleasant,  540. 
RoBiivHooD.  —  See  Ramboiit. 
Robinson,  life  saved  by  Looav, 

538. 
Robinson,  John,  repHDirsa  iHa 

Pilgrims,  103. 
Robin,  M.,  his  speech  of  LooAJr^ 

M3L 
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RoBiir,  •  Ondt  war  captain,  309. 
Robin,  a  7*crrattM,  tells  Jf^gut- 

Robin,  of  jf /swam,  prevents  the 
T^rrolMM*  from  destrosriof 
/^MTtdk,  110. 

Bockleir,   Q.  W.,  atucked  at 

Rodney,  lieat,  dies  in  Florida, 

490. 
RoooifHoifAKUs,     a     TWrolme 

chief,  997. 
Rogers,  Major,  40, 54  ;  surprises 

and  makes  captives  of  the  SC 

Franei»  Indians,  318.  338. 
Rogers,  Erastus,  killed  in  Flor 

Ida,  491. 
Rogers,  Lieat,  killed  in  Har 

mer*s  defeat,  687. 
RoooMOK.  —  See  RAMKOiif. 
JUAft,  John,  marries  Pocahon- 
tas, 358. 
Rollins,  Mr.,  bis  ikmily  cut  off, 

488. 
RoNNasooKB,  a  Mfmuk  of  Na- 

tick,  143. 
Ross,    Adjutant,   a    Cherokee 

chief,  401. 
Ross,  John,  393,  440,  447,  448, 

458,481. 
Rom,  James,  killed  at  Ossee, 

700. 
RouNOHSAO,  a  Wfondot  chief, 

SB5 ;  takes  Oen.  Winchester 

prisoner,  995 :  at  the  capture 

of  Dettdt,  996. 
Rouville,  H.  De,  his  expedition. 


BAOAiioas  Sam,  (Shoshaniit,) 


Rowell,  Capt.,  defeated  in  Flor- 
ida, 488. 

Rowe,  N.^  paaage  from  his 
Lacan.93B. 

Rowlanason,  fifra.,  her  captiv- 
i^;  interview  with  Pniur, 
999  ;  incidents  of  her  captiv- 
ity, 940,  941,  966,  967  i  other 
incidents,  974,  975. 

RowLKS,  an  ancient  Tarratuke 
chief,  389. 

RuMNXYMABSH,  GsoaoB.  —  Bee 
WiNNaruaaiTT.  —  See  also 
976. 

Russell,  Capt,  ambushed  in 
Florida,  4& 


8. 

Sasatis,  a  TeamHiu  chief,  cap- 
tured at  SL  PntHdey  319 ;  Sab- 
BADis,  390 ;  another  of  the 
name,  murdered,  338L 

8id>ine,  W.,  a  Juror  to  try  Indi- 
ans, 196. 

8aekem*t  Head^  why  such  a 
name,  151. 

Saco,  burnt,  and  people  killed 
then,  986,  987. 

Sses,  rSsulcO  «>^riy  visited  by 
Jesuits,  C38 ;  incorporated 
with  the  Foxes,  638 ;  their 
war  with  the  Menowuniesy  640 ; 
make  partial  sale  of  their 
eountry.  640 ;  description  of 
their  village.  641 ;  insulted  by 
intruders,  641  ;  Gov.  Rey- 
nold's proclamation  against 
them,  649}  driven  from  their 
country  bv  whites,  643 }  war 
ensues,  645—653  ;  war  with 
the  Smvx,  673. 

tkgmdahoeky  English  first  settle 
■t,7I. 

BA«Aiioaa  John,  a  JVfpwdk 
eliiff;963. 


Sanmore,  its  slgnifieatioa,104, 
977. 

Saoatbathbuaobthton,  [spelt 
in  tJie  Genealogical  and  An- 
tiquarian Register,SAOATBAN- 
quABASHTow,  who  was  the 
grandfather  of  Bbant,]  his 
visit  to  England,  510. 

Saooyxwatba  (Red  Jackbt,) 
593-603. 

Saouabdm,  (Lobon0333. 

Sakawxston,  a  N.  England  In- 
dian, taken  to  England  by 
Capt  llarlow,  and  thence  goes 
in  the  war  against  Bohemia, 
79. 

Salmon  Falls,  destruction  of, 
300    301. 

Saltonstall',  Sir  Richard,  111. 

Sam  Hiox,  a  noted  lying  Indian, 
37. 

Sam  Jonbs,  (Abiaca,)  479,  481, 
483. 

Sambama,  counsellor  to  Philip, 
903. 

Samosbt  welcomes  the  Pilgrims 
to  Plymouth,  76 ;  his  services 
to  them,  77 ;  goes  with  them 
to  PokoHoket,  86,  87. 

Sampson,  H..  buys  land  of  In- 
dians in  Mtddleboro\  941. 

Sampson,  a  barbarous  Tarratme, 
«04,  0B9. 

Sampson,  an  attorney  to  Philip, 
198. 

Samtbl,  Capt.,  306 :  speech  of, 
309,310. 

Sanamahonoa,  (Btonb-batxb,) 
638. 

Sanderson,  Lt,  defeat  and  death 
of,  499. 

Banders,  John,  of  WiutaguMMt, 
99. 

Sanders,  Lt,  killed  In  Harmer's 
defeat,  687. 

Sanders,  Mr.,  killed  in  Florida, 
499. 

•San  Felasco,  battle  of,  473. 

Sanford,  Major,  goes  to  attack 
Philip,  996. 

Sanford,  J.,  comfdaint  against, 
188. 

Sannap,  the  station  or  office  of 
a,  199. 

Sa^uabexis,  a  TarrattMet  a  hos- 
tage, 333. 

Sassacus,  chief  of  the  PequaU, 
116  ;  **  malignant  and  furi- 
ous," 137 ;  "a  terror  to  his 
neighbors,"  165 :  the  English 
make  war  upon  him,  170 ;  his 
sales  of  land,  179 :  killed  by 
the  Mohawk*,  172, 

Sassbnow,  a  Tarratine  of  Sag- 
adahoek,  71. 

Sassamon,  John,  a  missionary 
to  the  Pe^uoU,  179 ;  secretary 
to  Philip,  193  ;  preacher  at 
AVnuuitef,  193  ;  goes  in  the 
war  against  the  Pequols,  194 ; 
found  dead  in  a  pond,  196 ; 
supposed  murderers  detected, 
195;  the  proceedings  antinst 
them,  196  ;  other  items  in  his 
history,  198, 909. 

Sassamon,  Roland,  interpreter 
to  Alxxanoxb,  191 ;  brother 
to  John,  198. 

Sassxmobx,  daughter  of  John 
Sassamon,  194. 

Saugus,  (Lynn,)  111,  697.  —  See 
Lynn. 

Saunders,   Capt,   disaster   of, 


Saunders,  Lt.,  barbarity  of,  ia 

Florida,  494. 
Bausbman,  a  principal  8ogi^ 

Bate,  950. 
SavBpe,  Ensign,  woaiMkl«909 ; 

Major,  973. 
Savage,    Mr.,    travels    in    the 

West,  69. 
Savage,   Captain    T..  DDarches 

against  Philip,  908. 
Scalps,  first  taken  in  Philip's 

war,  910 ;  English  offer  a  re- 
ward for,  311,373. 
Scarborough   tnken    by   Muco, 

294. 

SCABOTADA,    (MoNOBATOOCHA,) 

531,  679. 
Schenectady,  destruction  of,  47. 
Schermerhom,  Rev.  J.  F.,  441. 
Scoffield,  Berg.,  in  the  OuilhU- 

eooche  fight.  493. 
Schoolcrait,  H.  R.,  on  Moands, 

69. 
Schuyler,  Major,  his  expedition 

against  the  French,  503;  ac- 
companies Indians   to   Eng- 
land, 511;  Colonel,  48. 
Scott,  Gen.,  in  Florida,  439, 435 ; 

sent  to  reduce  the  Cherikeee, 

443 ;  in  Florida,  471. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  said  to  re- 
semble Blackhawx,  66L 
ScBANT,  Old,  wondernil  eaeape 

of,  39. 
Bcvrrrp,  a  JVlmajf  wf  chiefl 

145.948. 
Scythians,  eald  to  resemble  Li- 

dlans,95. 
Bealy,   Llettt,    In   the   Ptfrnat 

war,  15&. 
Bearie,  Llent,  in  battle  of  Bet 

ehee  iMMtee,  478. 
Bearie,  Capt,  in  Florida,  kilcd, 

490  i  Fort,  493. 
Beat  of  Kino  Phiup,  descrip- 
tion of,  997. 
Sramoler,  their  name  and  origin, 

591  ;    wars    with.   403-406, 

410—436 ;  removal  1^  the  U. 

S.  Crom  their  country,  405; 

they  resist,  and  war  ensues, 

461—496. 
Bbnauki,  his  visit  to  England, 

370. 
Seneca,  supposed    to    refer   to 

America,  99. 
SeneeaSf  fourth   nation   of  the 

Iroqwris,  500. 
Sbquasson,  chief  under  Mian- 

TUNNOMOH,  198;  one  of  his 

men  wounds  Uncas,  15B. 
SaquiN,  a  PofueL,  supposed  an* 

thor  of  a  cruel  maaeacre  at 

Weathenfleld,  142. 
Sewali,  S.,  New  Heaven,  Ike, 

955 ;  Rev.  Samuel,  699. 
Bhallislosbb,  a  hostage,  mur- 

deretl,  375. 
Shamoein,  Daniel,  meets  with 

C.  F.  Post,  535w 
Shapleigh,    N.,    sfcns    Indian 

treaty  at  Dover,  699. 
Shattooe^uis,     sachem      of 

Brookfleld,  96& 
Shattuck,  L.,  Hist  of  Concord, 

Mass.,  104—106,  112. 
Shawanesb,  fkcts  In  the  hisiecy 

of,  15,  500. 
Shaw,  [Charies,]    History  of 

Boston,  104. 
Shaw,  J.,  a  juror  to  try  ladians, 

196. 
ShawmuU,  since  Boston,  which 

see. 
Sheed.  Mr.,  tutor  to  the  dncf 

MHaTiLUvmav,  3BSw 
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In  N.  EntUnil,  Sn 


SIl^,  ^ur,l  GdT.  oC  K«n-  »t<,  ih.y  ta,i  him  f 

Bmuini,  ■  Cniit,  Kill  of  Chi-  nxinlry,  318^  he  ii  d 

BhiJUB,  Gn.,  wnundml,  4K.  cunlnialiuii-  ipon  bl 

BberwDod,  Ijeul..  killed,  tM.  In  apuliA   I,)  llie  cnli 


[Udby  Wutii^on,  .Uh'il 
■ppoinU  hiltl.  :i3i  -  n  buiin 

.    SImi!*d!rF".'l'r„'.'i"hVHl'.K 


ISOi  bnlnnd  imo  ihshKniJi 
oCltaa  EsfllMi.vlHilunfUii, 
XI;  chuiS'  at  ht>  B*iiic  la 

IvUvr*  Ttomt  90}— seD. 
ShnmMDD,  SinuB!,  ol  Boilnn, 

Sbora,  AbnbaAf  oT  F«iiuqiild| 

WMt,  Hut,  conrcuu  oitcll- 

SJIl,  (loi^.l  Cipl.,  in  Phni|i<i 

SiLoui,  tmm  ih«  lib  r>r  Col. 
Btrd,  378. 


8iim'{,\H!.! 


BiDiHiiiB.  uiH..  ana  ido  i 

ffinflaUiT,   Mr,,   bliiuglf 
(■nUr  inQnlcrcd,  487. 

tint,  IS;  11  BiHtnn.  (T7t| 
ma,  FsUt,  ukuo  priinniir 


luHl.  368;  niilk<^  1  >perEh 

Uh  klag,  388  ^  dmita  r>r,  »!9 

8IIII10,  ■  luliEni  of  Vtnlnl 

SlilM,  Mr.  Juhn,  ■  minluii 

tf  Lmdon,  78. 
Slim,  Indlu.Ta,  111,994,38 
BiBilliJ'.WiB    nimUvt  of  Mu. 

Baull.|»i,  lu  nvigeii,  1 1 
flea  br  Mr  W.  Balefti,  113; 


taT.i;,coi.>i«.  Florid, 

tnllli,  Jatniii,  Mr*  A^/nuil, 

Inillji.  Blilmrd.  iHijii  landi  nf 
Hiii.iiil'i,  fl9  i  U  AVnna- 

i«,  117, 139,  l«,  1*S,  i«,1ao, 


Bmltb,  ZichuT,  killHl  bj  In- 
dian), 963. 
mliti,  LL  C,  kid.  <n  Flor.,  aL 

iMllIni,   do).,   [Jo«U>,1    nd 
BiD-I.cilT,   SMi    uk«    1 

eaQ  1  Id  Ibe  bglila  oT  JKfn/>[ 


llldoiT  of  BoMon, 


*  SIHU,  |IIU  ■ 
lealh  r<H  wilcb. 


919,  Ml,  a»A. 


ilN.,9U,33 


8j>nA«,  Jnrrd,  nots  oo  Hii.p 

BinAi,'    MiijQr,'  nonndMl     ■ 
Bmddnck'i  derut,  BOS. 
pirki.   CipL,  la   St.   Ct*lr' 

rii;[i.'iii-8'Km,qH«Cta  oT^Va 

Pllfrini,  88 ',  < 


Uhci 


1  Miuftomoiiaa, 


■n.  30Bi   of  C.rr.   S.l•<;l^ 
3U»;  urioHKNirTuni,  3911 

«^^P=-H._T.".  3sa-^ irf 


ori'iDcvKuiiE.jaaioi'siD- 

iiciti,  SM:  DD  wItchenA, 
GOO;    10    Lirayene,    SMj    to 

Bmoimm,  hoi  ;  of  Coinrun- 
Tt>  to  WublBfUO.  ««;    of 

SMTof  M.'i.i  'ras'i'ol'Ki^ 

H1»I,  MO  :  ot  LlTTLI-Bucl, 


D  ClirMlu 
irition  AV- 


enrlug,   Dr.  S.,  chiplilD  vUtt 

An]a\d,  no. 
8«u»iiii,  I  mH^fiuaf,  188. 
BilijiiiicD,  cDUUHUor  to  Wax- 


uddindliiiulinl.SMibiuai 


■  irolr  m  CocbKbo,  «89. 
ftUAHTO.l  IFA^MHSf , euilfld 
to  EBflud  bf  Ompl.  Wtf- 
nonlb,  <V,  70 1  tmm  of  u- 
tbon  tboat  bin,  TI ;  l■l■^ 
pnMc  to  Iba  nifriw,  TS; 
Ua  daalb,  7« ;  lb*  sbIt  In  "~ 


ne 


JNDJOL 


80;  ravM  the  lifo  of  Cut 
Dormer,  64 ;  acoomiwnMe 
M AMAfloiT  to  Pljmootb,  87 ; 
ihowe  them  bow  to  take  eels, 
87;  taken  prisoner  by  Cau  it- 
bit  a  irr.  93 :  eet  at  liberty,  98 ; 
■cciuea  m  deception,  108 ; 
piloto  the  Pilgrims  to  M*ua- 
tknuetU.  104  ;  SqtuaUmm  so 
from,  106. 


"      tol.'*  SfVAW  BACHiiir,  of  MatfehW" 

'X^.f^^Jkm;  104;   widow  of  Nana- 

^    '  '  •asRAMST,  marries   Waaco- 

•/i.i*;'«iT,    106;   treaty   with   the 

:'  Jff^  ftcilsh,  106.  — See  Maomu* 

S^UiDRATtaT,  hanaed  for  mur- 
der. 118. 

Bcanaisb,  Alexander,  great  age 
of,  a&s. 

Btandish,  Capt.  Miles,  bis  difl- 
ealties  with  the  Indians,  80, 
*  87;  takes  part  with  Mama- 
soiT  against  other  Indians,  91, 
98 ;  discovers  an  Indian  plot, 
96;  sent  against  them,  99; 
kttla  sereral  of  tb«n,  99. 

Btafford,  Csfit.,  massacres  Indfr- 
aiia,34& 

Btmiley's  iriiantalioB,  attack  on. 


« 
I 


'.H 


BtBBton,  John,  833. 
BtantoB,  Bobert,  833. 
BtBBton,  Thomas,  135^  188, 149, 

158,  leBL 
BtBBwiz,  Fort,  533,  579, 610, 611. 
BlapleOViUiam  R.,  869. 
Stark,  John,  336 ;  captivity  of, 

837. 
8t  Clair,  Sir  John,  wounded  at 

Mtmamgahdaf  609. 
8t  CUir,  Gen.,  401 ;  bis  account 

of  the  disaster  U  his  army, 

670 ;  some  account  of,  573,  Gffl. 
Bisbbins,  Benjamin,  a  capitive. 


Bledman,  John,  killed  at  Point 

Pleasant,  540. 
Sterling,  (Wukakim,) 867. 
Steuart,  CapL,  a  prisoner,  377, 

378. 
Btevenion,  Mi^m  defeated,  638. 
Stevens,  Capt.  Phioeas,  337. 
8L  FVaneis^  origin  of  the  tribe 

0<;316;  destroyed,  318. 
St.  Gregory,  opinion  o^  respect- 
.  iag  a  country  west  oi  Europe, 

S3. 
StinsoB,  David,  killed,  337. 
St.  James's  palace,  Indians  visit 

there,  511. 
St.  Johns,  Fort,  token.  333. 
StUes,  Ezra,  his  edition  of  the 

History  of  Philip's  War,  89, 

81& 
Stillman,  Mi^or,  his  defeat,  645. 
St.  Leger,  Gen.,  invests   Fort 

Staawix,  579. 
Btockwell,  duentin,   his   cap- 
tivity, 988. 
Stokes,   Gen.,   in  the   Florida 

war,  468. 
Stone,  CapL,  killed  by  the  Pe- 

quots,  166,  177. 
Sleine,  Simon,  extnordlBary  es- 

eape  of,  334. 

SrOlffB-BATBa,  (SaII AWAHOirOA,) 

680,  638L 
SroifB-WALLrJoHic,    961  ;    his 

death,  863. 
Btoughton,  CapL,  in  the  Pequot 

war,  171;  LleuL  Gov.  WU- 

Uam.  33Bl 

ifV)  A  <ovn  of  Frmktg  hM- 
M^»8^118l         ^^ 


Suggs,   Mr.,   killed    at  Casip 


Street,  Gen.,  Blacx-hawx  de- 
livered to,68& 

8iricUand*s  Plain,  battle  oi;  138. 

Sraoiva,  (KiiisisTA,)  a  Smses 
chief,  606. 

Stuart,  Arabella,  implicated  in 
the  charge  against  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh,  114. 

Stuart,  J.,  his  account  of  Wdak 
Indian*,  50. 

Stodsoo,  Bobeit,  of  Scitnate, 
109. 

Stukely.  Sir  Lewis,  receives  the 
son  or  PocAHoNTAf  to  educate 
him.  356,  359  ;  his  nefarious 
conduct  to  Sir  W.  Ralegh, 
360 ;  dies  in  wretchedness, 
360. 

Sturgeon  Creek,  depredations 
there,  995. 

Sturgis,  Edwar^  a  Juror  to  liy 
Indians,  196. 

Stuyvesant,  Gov.,  his  trouUes 
with  the  English,  149. 

Styto  of  commencing  the  year. 
85 ;  difference  between  Ola 
•Bnd  New  Style.  301,  368. 

Sudbury,  its  puruiase  of  the  In- 
dians, 117  :  **  sore  defeat  *>  of 
the  English  there,  983. 

Suga1^1oaf-Hill,     bloody    fight 
there,  815,  S16. 
igfs,    Mr., 
Ring,  481. 

Sullivan,  Gen.,  his  Indian  ezpe> 
dition,  567. 

SviroAT,  Capt.,  an  Menakn 
chief,  977. 

SvifaasAUooifoo,  a  Tarratm$^ 
336. 

SuNK-tqUAW,  (QiTAiArBif,)  134, 
948,949. 

SuNtBTo.  epitaph  on,  at  Mek»- 
fon^  149. 

Suiar,  a  Fmtohteotf  tried  for 
murder,  390. 

Sutton,  Benjamin,  a  captive,  53. 

Swan  Island  purohased  of  the 
Indians,  885. 

Swayne,  LieuL,  at  the  AVmw- 
gmtet  fight,  C9e. 

Sweet,  Lieut.,  killed  in  Rai^ 
roer*B  defeat,  687. 

Swamp  Fights ;  at  Pocataet,  SI  1 ; 
in  JtkrragiinMty  918 ;  near 
Taunton  River,  984 ;  near 
Warwick,  349.  —  See  BatUes. 

Swanzey,  Philip's  war  begins 
there,  907,  908. 

Swift,  Dean,  his  notice  of  Indi- 
ans, 510. 

Swinton.  Dr.,  on  origin  of  Indi- 
ans, 39. 

Syll,  (Sill,)  CapL,  in  Philip's 
war,  973. 

Stmon,  a  notorious  Tamtin* 
depredator,  attacks  Newbury, 
995;  Sturgeon  Creek,  S85; 
Casco,  996;  completely  ruins 
Casco,  and  killa  many  people, 
303. 

T. 

rscoMi,  (Winslow.  Me.,)  985; 

treaty  of,  988, 889. 
TADBusKuifD,  a  noted  Ddgwan 

chief,  584. 
TAHAToitBB,  his  SOB  murdered, 

181. 
Tahatawah,      (Nattabatta- 

WAirri  J  181. 
Talcott,  LieuL,  in  the  Florida 

war,  483, 471. 
Taloott,  MaL  J.,  cola  off  (toiir- 


TaOoiagat  severe  battle  Oi^  397. 
TUmage,  LleaL,  killed  at  fiUs- 

Bscta^,  47. 
Talmon,   Peter,  complaiBa  of 

Phiuv,  80. 
Tamx-Kiito,  b  Cruk  driet  386, 

387. 
TAMVAif  V,  BO  BDcieBt  JMsner*, 

512 ;  aao^Bly  of  whites  take 

hla  BBMaftlS  J  letends  eoo- 

cemiBg,  ol3. 
Tamoobbsam,     (JcrrBBTO     • 


■^' 


Tanner,   Nicholas,   about    the 

Dutch  Plot,  143. 
Taxtamous,     (Old    JxTHao,) 

866,  96&        * 

TANTOqC  I XSO  W,B . 

seises  MiAVTUimoifbH, 

his  life  attemgiaa.  133. 
Tahtitm,  a  N.  England  lodfau, 

assists  CapL  Smith  ia  his  sor- 

vey  of  the  coast,  72. 
Taqvavsicbb,   a    WamBomtmg. 

198L 
Tabmb,  or  the  Gbahb.  a  JSRvisa 

dMaLearr. 

TVvtAss,  Vt\  teaded  by  the 
AfstBwiiiMfft,  il,  104,  106; 
their  eipedltloii  acaiast  Agm- 
laaM  diseovered  aad  preveat- 
ed,  110  ;  ailoatloB  of  thek 
dominions,  937. 

TABVHKiiCj  a  chief  of  tiie  dia- 
dr««M^,fm«,888;  apeach  of  iB 
the  T^emtMH  council,  888. 

Tashtassuck,  ancient  chief  of 
the  M'armgmnattt.t 

of  CAKOlflCUS,  117. 
TAMA^UAlfKAWlT,  B/ 

set,  159. 
Tamuckb,  brother  of  Natt*- 

HARADA,  885. 

Tatamomok  eelli  lands  in 
Swanzey.  188:  otbeti  near 
Ppkmkakef,  199 ;  (Atqbka- 
momabk,)  199. 

TACuiquocHi,  aOnisk  chief,  3G0l 

Tatosoiv,  a  noted  Wamfintag 
captain  under  Philif,  844; 
takes  a  garrison  at  Plvmonth, 
845  ;  surrenders  to  tne  Eag* 
lish, and  is  beheaded, 846; in- 
cidents in  his  hteuny.  m. 

TATTACOMifBT,S49,851;  (Ton- 
AMorvA,)  SI57. 

Taunton,  attack  upon  by  Kiao 
pHiLir,  993. 

Tatosbb,  one  of  Puiur^  coun- 
sellors, 903. 

TAWxaAXXT,  a  BOted  Jrsyasu 
chief,  47,  4B. 

TATu>a,CArT.,a  GUroftes  chief, 
401. 

Tayfor,  CapL,  at  Ton  RtcartTy, 
688. 

Taylor,  Msjor  J.  8.,  his  honae 
burnt,  490. 

Taylor,  Col.  Zaehary,  flghta  the 
Indians  at    Oknekokf,  iSS-, 

Sen.,  407 ;  recommends  blood- 
ounds,  489 ;  a  col.  in  Black- 
hawk's  war,  656. 
Taylor,  Rebecca,  a  capClTe.  38C 
TxAtLABOKx.    SOB    Of     Coaa- 

rLARTaa,  o]6. 
TxcuMtXH,  chief  of  the  a«M- 
nsM,  exerts  himself  to  drtva 
back  the  whites,  395 ;  an  early 
expedition  againal  the  wyiea, 
616 ;  a  speech  to  Gov.  flani- 
aoB,  617 ;  continued  diScal- 
ties  with  the  whites,  681 ;  de- 
feats a  body  of  troops  aader 
Vanhom,  flU;  vari 
of  diBiaeiv,  888^ 


Tfmpla,  Unit.,  Id  Uh  FWMd 

wu,  4}]. 
T>uH,     HUlHMal     or,    d(- 

•iroytd.  3SS. 
Ttokitnin'.  ^lr^mHit^  ■  Krwn 
oT  f  rofin/  /niim,  179. 

"")"Tkl'"lo'E'«4D*,  flSTj 

■1  Ills  Upton  srjVta/m.eW. 
Tlucfacc,    AnllioDf,   of   rtfin- 

Tbictasr,  Dt.  Jun«,  rf  Pl;m- 

Tbup.CapL,  killed  In  HumiT'i 

ile^t,  6»7, 
Thiih,    (Pmi.)     kilted    Jn 

PKiLir'i  wu,  a»,  910, 93ft. 
TbHVDiiipiii,  lUMKaad  la  nbr 

Tbamu,   Cut.,  eu<  twu  In 

PlruidB,  «T. 
Thdii.i,  taHf,  did  ibonlM 

Tbomu,  J.,  taapm  from  Didfl^ 

TboiDU,  U.,  M  bitUfl  or  I^t 
Monroe,  179, 488. 

TUSH.!,  of  MkiHttm,  \ea. 

Tkoi.i,  orAWilu,  IH. 

idm  4ai,  tea,  bo. 

Tbompeoa,  Qbd.,  [ndfu  uEnt, 

464. 
Tbomiwiii,  J.  W.  B.,  eiuwml 

BUT  iKape  of,  47[. 
nompun,  RtT,  MT.,af  Bnl 

tree,  elmpldn  iir  the  JVkrr 

Tfiontwni,  John,  mlHloaujr 

iry  to  Cheroheei,  4M. 
Tborowiood,  T.   on  giiiln  i 


Uumer' 
TtarofDiun 


nilr,  JoJn 
TUton,  LJeul 


inilfo,  UDad 
.    J.,'  fnJaMj    of. 


»«,,]  hi.  d. 


TVr»u,tnltteaf,  ' 
■npplo,  (tnpp.li  ■)  L 


II,  KCDHil  or  aiMhcnn 


«   or,    SS|    tte   flnt 


TNIISK. 

known  In  Enftind,  aniod 
ty    Driko'i    mulaen,   113; 

Vii.i,  1^;   OH  of  tl»  np- 


TMnnbi,   blowly  batlle  there, 

Toi.'irjH.iinH,  ■  Wi-fopv, 
78;   rillhful    to   Ihe   Ed|MA, 

eCl— 93:  foea  nnlndCi 

•  .r<TWltli8Undi>h,S3. 
-oitHDi.,  urlHin  or  9. 

904  i  killed  by  llie  JfirnM 
7iiiii*oiK,  in  Indlu  pruub 


TIT. 

«•«.    169;     W«l 


in  linitiBd,  M8  ;  or  Pilna^ 
Landtni.  411,  4B3,  4e4i  of 
Purt  Oreennile.ani  of  Folt 

UUIDiryttT.Cia  ;  with  Bl.cI- 

iiiwi,^:) ;  or  Indlm  SprloB, 
:sll9  i  of  Hcbermerhuni  wM 
•be  «en>«eu,  «4t,  Mi 
iMoaoruand  PennivlTinlt, 
5141  WUIhun  Penn  %ni  tb* 
Indiani,  StT;  u  Porumoulli 


Pl,  a&s^  or  «ia!,  SH;  o/   , 


'roti.   Bar.    Mr.,   piDe«edlo|i 

Tropp,  OoT.  O.  H.,  Ml  oppno. 
dve  condncl  lowudi  Ibe  Of 
retui,  393,  394,  444,  446,  4SS. 


Tnimb 


Tompilni.'D.  D.,  Got.  of  Now 
_Y«i»,«W. 

■oDr..iaw,,  (M   Id    f:n|tend, 

-oan'iLH^T,  ■  7-irreliiu  chief, 
306. 
'orrey,  J.,  tniit  lud  of  Indl- 

■oiT«r,_  Will  ism,  clfTk  of  Oen- 

484. 48S  '  hu  a  ulk  with  0«n! 
^on-MMo.'.iO^'dit. ' 
l'»a^,"u>d    •D'eeeHor  of 
lUdlakKirian  WIT,  363. 

Towniend,  [  p.,1 'ueui  wlih  [n- 
■"-n.,  305. 

Hon.,   not    u>    be   relied 
n.  199,  130,  lJfi,3R9. 


mrrnaki.  IM ;  Xnki/aa  111^ 

.ArkmuuHU,  IM  ;  IntnOi 
■Dd  M»\  I  «f  emUi,  134 :  wllh 
Pfiugci*BdKIHtm,U8,li«: 
^rU  Uh  fefwU,  Ht;  wU 


),  130. 


RflainK  (he  PagiuCrwLth 
dlcMI,  lid,  Iffi. 


mill  ibnTc  UFcioeia,  ■BU. 
[Ue  bed  ■  rrudun  (William 
'TumcT)  llT^m  in  Bwaniey  in 


-win,  Col.,  ^M^,  exploit  IB 
PluAda,  m,  490, 481, 649. 
"KtiUmiMi,  IS  i  al  wu  wttk 

"wo  Ocni,  a  'swH  eblef,  (N. 


Ubry,   Capi.,  killod   la   Vt» 


v»^!^> 


MiHuica :  bh  ut 
Is  l)w  En(ll>b,  l& 


Viunci,  LL,  ivianiled   u  PL 
~  iuwii,Ma. 

lira.  M^or,  dsteted   bj 

cniii.H,  eai. 

iwwtl  iiRii ,  Oipb,  kllM  I D 

Vwdreali,      Gof.,     HprtWon 
-    «  A.  FJiflud,  3M. 
I,  Pub«,  on  pn|i(iDI 

Veruilnl.   C■p^,   lili  to^u* 

Vrrcbf  m,  dipL,  tilled  u  Bb~ 

ViaU,'  Jolm,  comi 


Vino 


*w«  HcbBn.  t» ;  till 

»b  Uftet  u  By  blu,  inii 

Hm;  pnnDuou  bin  taituaf 


•DiK,  l«:  Enilkib  nad  • 
lUM  mUdH  biai,  164  ;  inci- 
denti,  fSB;  ■•mnCbrlitlin. 
MB{    iriib   Um   ^(llih   In 


imuHf  vnoni  Ui  psopli 


killed,  «S7,  «8«, 

conbiellac,  ffl  i  cliliu  lindt 


U^nm,  T.  C^  bii   Ponn   on 
Idvawell'i  Figbl,  313,  4HI. 

n*»«.  Indinii   nanio  oi 
lM«a,34e. 

Un.w,,iiD^I«iU,Sge. 
Vaupove,  Mr.,  and  wll^  kl 

Trlni,  CapL'  bti  Tmrin  lo 


Tu  Baren,  Hanln,  443. 4 
Tun,  Got.,  Sir  Et«nry.  IS 


146. 


litct.  R..  an  mrlT  wnlw  I 
N.  Endind.SI. 

'rliwHill','4Sr*^  *" 
Vllrlnin,    (WnumiJKM,)    '^ 

Vlion,  Bobwl,  ■  jDiof  u 
Indiui,  IDS. 

rolii>v,C.F.,bliInnliu 
Uir  IndiiH,  373,  S74. 
ralum,  H.  dg,  on  Indian 

m,  ill,  tea. 


d'cXb  v.  999,  &  973,  Gga" 
'"-•■-wnnhjotin.ofpljoio— •■ 

wVoi'.o.i,  (PUI^p.)  a  n 
^inuar.  188,  910,  968. 

TirL"JiiH,"9H. 
W.HDUM.CUI,  hiiiiiittq 


ll^.'scri'.  RIebaid,  I3R,  I4S, 
in.  Col.,  In  Ike  Fknida  war, 
kely,  T..  bimdrud  fluuilT 


oardand,    SM;    hta    maty 


Wilkei,  JaL,  of  Flramtb,  9K. 
WaUur,  aarc.,   killed   al  tte 

ft(bt^l«>,l«.  0,331. 

ridkib  Can.,  In  ibc  HiKtd* 

WiU^E  piucbuc,  bi  Peosnl- 
nnk,  US. 
riu-iF-iHm-WTam.  OH,  096, 


Walpole,  briTe  defenca  of,  399. 
WaltoB,  Col.,  bt>  caateiB  cipe- 

dilioD,  3M. 
W.Lca..,    rWomono,]    9»l, 

9BT,3D0,3Dt. 
W.inia«D.iaE,  ■  fm^  ITS. 
Vimait,  Indians  ciuEOy  bunl 

VlBIMUiri,  eooBUT  of,  IS,  SL 

WuirATDci.  aaclMa  df  M>»- 

i^liBnlnuee,  1<H ;  nu  </ 
bit  Mbn  kniad  by  Dkii, 
IM  i  (OH  uaimt  Ibc  Jb- 
knii,  and  la^tlM,  109. 

d'ltt/'W      ■'■»•■■ 

Wmiiiritm,bo'wwml>ui.  m,XO; 
bow      manu&cttnd,     S99  { 


rarva  Oigliib  upllns,  9B1  j 
81  \  impri*DiKdford«1^989j 


U>B,  074. 
Ward,  Capl.,  in  baola  of  Hu 

Wild,  <;a|K.  Janiea,  killed  al 


INDEX. 
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Warren,  Col.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  410—40),  473,  474. 

WARRU!<uuifT,a  Penobscot  chief f 
308. 

Warwick,  {Jimonaug^  Shaomet,) 
troubles  at,  194,  sSB. 

Waucoshaushk,  kid.,  C73,  G74. 

WuBhington,  Gen.,  anecdote  of 
a  medal  of,  43  j  [ndians  visit 
him  at  Cambridge,  'MQ ;  at 
New  York,  386 ;  his  embansy 
to  the  French  on  the  Ohio, 
531—533;  takes  measures  for 
defence  against  the  western 
tribes,  559,  569  ;  his  services 
under  Braddock,  608,  609; 
his  answers  to  Cob!«pla5tkr, 
611  ;  his  kindness  towards 
him,  614  ;  monument.  664. 

Wassambiimct,  a  noted  Tarro- 
tiiM,  305. 

WAMAPi.f  KWAT,  brother  of  Ob- 

TAKIC9T,  99. 

Washkmkt,  a  Tarratine  chief, 
085. 

WATArACosoit,  a  JfipmMk  war- 
rior, 965. 

Watapatahub,  a  Wampanoag^ 
198. 

Watombambt,  a  Tarratine^  306. 

Watson,  Capu,  defeated  at  Bry- 
ant's Ferry,  438. 

Watson,  John,  Indian  messen- 
ger, 365. 

Watson,  M^Jor,  in  battle  of 
Oriskana.  581,  583. 

Watson,  Major,  in  the  Florida 
war,  474. 

Wattattumow,  a  TamUaUf  308, 
309. 

WATTA«ACOMPo:fOM,  cxecuted, 
181,  977,  697,  69a 

Watts,  Joh."*,  a  Credi;  warrior, 
386. 

Watuxpoo,  a  fF«i)i|>aii0a|r, coun- 
sellor to  Philip,  199;  taken 
Wirisoner,  945. 
ATUtPBqoiN,  (TispBquiN,)  a 
great  Wamoanoag  captain,  and 
sachem  of  Ji^satBomgety  193  ; 
becomes  surety  for  other  In- 
dians, 196  ;  sells  lands  Jointly 
with  Philip,  900  ;  other  sales, 
949  ;  bis  depredations  in 
Philip's  war,  'i49  ;  burns  part 
of  Bridgewater  and  Plym- 
outh, 949  ;  surrenders  to'tlie 
English,  and  they  execute 
him,  944. 

Wauohwamiho,  a  Jfarraganstt^ 
159. 

Wawaloam,  wife  of  Miantun- 
iroMOH,  135. 

WAwifAHTow,  a  YtuUston  chief, 
631. 

Wayles,  Robert,  killed  at  Sud- 
bury, 698. 

Waymoutb,  Cant,  voyage  to 
N.  England,  69,  70.  697. 

Wayne,  Gen.,  bis  Indian  names, 
5*^  ;  his  western  expedition, 
576  ;  a  hard  fight  with  the 
southern  Indians,  407. 

Wbathkbpobd,  a  great  Credi 
chief,  388 ;  takes  Fort  Miinms, 
389 ;  surrenders  himself  to 
Gen.  Jackson,  389 ;  makes  a 
masterly  speech  to  him,  390. 

Wbbatamuk,  (Wkpiteamok,) 
148,  159,  166. 

Wbbcowit,  a  Mlprnvk  powwow, 
106. 

Webb.  CapL.  on  the  Florida 
station,  499. 

Webb,  Wm.,  about  the  WaUang 
PmrekaUtOli. 


Webster,  Hon.  Daniel,  on  Flor- 
ida war,  496,  497,  439. 

Wkcopauhim,  a  Wampanoag^ 
198. 

Weedman,  Mr.,  killed  near  St, 
Augustine,  490. 

Wectamoo,  wife  ol  Alkzaiv- 
DER,  187  ;  complains  against 
her  husband.  188 ;  Joins  Phil- 
ip, 189;  wile  of  QuiivrvAPin, 
189,  190;  drowned  in  Taun- 
ton River,  190  ;  Mrs.  Row- 
land son's  account  of,  940. 

Wehai*ow!«owit,  sachem  of 
Svoamscoty  984. 

Weiser,  Conrad,  interpreter, 
514,  515,  679. 

Welborne,  Mr.,  messenger  to 
^arragansety  157. 

Welford,  Mnjur,  at  battla  of 
OuUhUeooche.  4aSi. 

Wei  ike,  Florida,  battfe  there, 
471. 

Wells,  Capt.,  massacred  at  Fort 
Dearborn,  630. 

Wells.  Mr.,  killed  at  Cherry 
Valley,  5t«6. 

Wells,  (ff'ebhaiuuty)  attacked, 
991. 

fVeUh  Indiansy  59,  64,  994,  607. 

Wknamotet,  an  Jibenakif  999, 
339. 

Wrnew,  a  M'arraganset  war- 
rior, 911. 

Weuwchim,  a  A*arra,fiiiMrt,  911. 

WxPiTXAMox.  his  son  and  30 
others  killed,  144  ;  (Wehata- 
MUK,)  148,  159,  166. 

WB4UASH,  131,  138,  159,  160, 
166,  169. 

fVethakom  Pond^  many  Indians 
killed  there,  976  ;  Steriing, 
967. 

Westbrook,  CoL,  his  expedition, 
311. 

Westerly,  R,  I.,  {Wekapaug,) 
331. 

Western  anti(|ultie8,  55—64. 

West,  Francis,  complains  of 
Philip,  910. 

West,  John,  a  Chfroketf  115. 

Weston,  (^apL  Thomas,  79,  97. 

West,  Sir  B.,  his  »*  Penn's 
Treaty,"  517. 

Wethersfield,  (Pyquag,)  massa- 
cre there,  149,  1G9. 

WEWASOWA?rUBT,(PHILIP,)  900, 

939. 
Weymouth,  Edward,  his  bouse 

burnt,  995. 
Whedan,  Ll.,  kid.  in  Flor.,  491. 
Wheelbarrow,  a  Seneca  chief, 

606. 
Wheeler,  Capt,  badly  wounded, 

913w 
Wheeler,  J.  F.,  Cherokee  printer, 

454. 
Wheelock,  Dr.  E.,  Indian  labors 

of,  183. 
Wheelock,  Lieut,  dies  in  Flor- 
ida, 471. 
Wheelwright,  Rev.  J.,  his  In- 
dian deed,  984. 
Wheelwright's  Pond,  battle  of, 

315. 
Whitaker,    Mr.,    wounded    in 

Florida,  489. 
Whitaker,    a   miscreant,  with 

the  Indians,  568. 
Whitchenst,  Lt,  in  the  Florida 

war,  481. 
White-btes,  a  noted  Ddaware 

chief,  5*^,  503;    (KoquBTH- 

AOAEBLOIf ,)  556,  70b. 
White,  G«n.,  destroys  the  Hai- 


Wbiteball,  (Eng.,)  Indian  treaty 

at,  368. 
White  Hills,  description  of,  315. 
White   Licit,  a  Awron   chief, 

690. 
White  Loon,  a  fftmnebagOy  638* 
White,  Mr.,  on  the  Florida  war, 

427,  498. 
White,  Mr.,  his  family  attacked, 

488. 
White,    Nathaniel,  a   captive, 

305. 
White.  Peregrine,  the  first  white 

chilu  born  in  N.  England,  955. 
White  Thunder,  an  Iroquois 

chief,  539. 
Whitley,  Lieut,  in  the  Florida 

war,  471. 
Whitman,  Vallentine,  interpret- 
er. 139. 
Wiekabaug  Ponds,ambu8h  then, 

913. 
Wickford,  {Cocumeeuuuey) 

troubles  at,  990. 
Wightman,  Dr.,  at  the  battle  of 

Oiu<A/«c4>ocA«,493. 
Wilberforce,    W.,    assists    in 

translating  Indian  language, 

697. 
Wilcox,  Daniel,  interpreter,  953. 
WiLDBow,  Sam,  a  Abrra/aiiMC, 

961. 
Wildcat,  (Coacoochbb,)    479, 

499 ;  attack  on  some  players, 

493  ;  bold  exploit  of,  494,  49S. 
Willard,  JL,  his  History  of  Laii> 

caster,  965. 
Willard,     Major,     119;    sent 

against  Uncas,  983;  relieves 

Brookfield,   313;    his   house 

burned,  921. 
Willet,  Capt  Thomas,  190, 1», 

199. 
Willet,  Col.  Marrinus,  386,579, 

581,587. 
Williamson,  CoL,  expediUoo  oL 

519,  591,  565. 
Williamson,  Hugh,  on  origin  of 

the  Indians,  93. 
Williamson,  Peter,  his  Narra- 
tive, 67a 
Williams,  Col.  E.,  killed  at  L. 

George,  535. 
Williams,  John,  Narrative  of 

his  captivitv,  395. 
Williams,  J.  L.,  his  account  of 

Florida,  465. 
Williams,  Major,  killed  in  Flor- 
ida, 479. 
Williams,  Roger,  81 ;  kind  to 

Indians,  91 ;  his  account  of 

the  ^arragtttuetSy   119 ;    not 

allowed  to  visit  Boston,  13&  j 

interpreter  157. 
Willis,  Comfort,  of  Bridgewater, 

999,993. 
Wilson,  Capt  Samuel,  killed  at 

Point  Pleasant,  540. 
WiNcuMBoivB,  wife    of  Mom>* 

noTTo,  saves  the  lives  of  two 

captive  girls,  173 ;  of  an  Eng- 
lishman, an  enemy,  17-1. 
Winchester,  Gen.,   his  defeat, 

695. 
Winder,  Capt,  his  exploit,  484. 
Winder,  Gen.,  taken  prisoner, 

638. 
Wiir  OB  RIM,  a  Ddawv  chief, 

563,564. 
WiNoiifA,   an    cariy   Virginia 

chief,  344,  345. 
Winnebagoest  country  of,  16, 637, 

639. 
WiNivBMAX,   opposes    Tbooh- 

SEH,  618 ;  fought  atT^bpSMMS, 

039  i  killed  by  LooAJi,  089. 
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Wiifiriruixirr.  aon  of  Nara- 

PAtHAMBT.  106 ;  his  marriage, 

111 ;  aaaeaoCe  of,  978. 
VFmnmisioget.  (JVl|ri«iptf««,)  934. 
Wlniilow,  Edward,  83,  88,  89, 

9S,9& 
Window,    M^)or,     191,     199; 

oommandf  in  the  Mhrrofoiuel 

light,  S19 ;  wounded,  9&5. 
Winalow,  Nathaniel,  of  Plym- 

oath,  196. 
Winslow's  Rock,  Long  Reach, 

9B4. 
Winstanly,  W.,  hit  Worthies 

of  England,  113,  437. 
Winthrop,  Gov.  John,  91,  107, 

196. 
Winthrop,  Gov.  J.,  Jr.,  110, 141, 

160,  161,  173,  906. 
Wirt,  William,  439;  his  death, 

44a 

WltPOKK,  (WOOSPASUCX,)810. 
WiMKMKMIT,        (NlTAMKMBT,) 

305,  319. 
Wis  wall,  Capt.,  killed  in  Lee, 

N.  II.,  335. 
Witbera,  A.  8.,  his  Chronicles, 

539,  540,  541,  545.  566. 
WiTTAWASH,    a     JfarragansUy 

134,  l.'>9. 
WiTTUWAMKT,    a    WompoMag 

chief,  96;  surprised  and  bar- 
barously slain,  100. 
Wobum,  murders   there,  Si63, 

006. 

WORWA,      (HOPKHOOD,)      WhIch 

Wolcott,  Oliver,  Indian  co:n- 
missioner,  607. 

Wolcott,  R.,  his  Poem  on  Indi- 
ans, 165,  171,  173. 

WoLr-Kiifo,  a  Crtek  chief,  363. 

Wolf,  a  Moheganf  380  ;  a  Skeaih 
aaM,  546. 

WoNOHAquAMAM,  (Sao.  Johr,) 
•on  of  Namapashamkt,  104  ; 
aids  CAROTficu*  in  war,  106  ; 
his  house  burnt.  111. 

Woodcock,  a  Wampanoag^  345. 

Wood,  Henry,  of  Middleboro', 

Wood,  Joseph,  of  Pennsylvania, 
689 


Wood,  W.,  his  New  EnglaBd*! 

Prophet,  93,  1 19, 990,  SOL 
WooowABD,  T.,  a  Oksrdkss,  im- 

W prisoned,  455. 
oodstock,    (.MMMAtdL    Qhms- 
(isset,  frdbqtoMeL,)  179. 

Woody,  IL,  complains  of  Pxs- 
•ACDs,  147. 

WooiVASHKRAH,  K  Wamwmm»mg. 
945.  ^^ 

WooiTASRUK,  (Nmam),)  199 ; 
(MuNASHUM,)  SnO;  makes  a 
treaty  at  Plymouthj^l ;  coun- 
sellor to  Philip,  903;  makes 
another  treaty,  904 ;  killed  in 
the  fight  on  Rehoboth  Plain, 
913. 

WooapAtucK,  a  counsellor  to 
Philip,  901 

WOOTONKKAIVUSKB,        Wife       Of 

Philip,  1M  ;  dlscoverv  of  the 
name,  197  ;  sister  to  the  wife 
of  Qui.fiVAPii*,  939;  (Tata- 
MUMAQUB,)  199. 

WoquACA!fooBB,  a  Mkrrugnuei, 
145. 

Worcester,  Mr.  S.  A.,  impris- 
oned, 454,  457. 

Worley,  Lieut.,  killed  in  Har- 
roer's  defeat,  687. 

Wormwood,  Lieut.,  killed,  589. 

WoBOMBO,  a  TarraUnej  291 ;  his 
residence,  997 ;  his  fort  taken, 
300  ;  treaty  with,  306. 

Worthington,  £..  Uislory  of 
Dedham,  108, 198. 

WoToxoM,  •  ooonsellor  to  Phil- 
ip, 303. 

Wrentham,     (WiMttmmwpoagi) 

Wmirchase  of,  196. 
right,  Capt.,  W.,  messenger 
to  Cakoivicu*,  148. 

WuTTACKqUlAKOMIlf,  B   PSSUSC, 

166. 
Wtejah,  a  Ouroku.  375. 
Wyer,  E.,  wrecked  in  Florida, 

488. 
Wyffln,  R.,  his  life  saved  by 

PoCAHONTAt,  356. 

Wyllys,  Major,  killed  in  Bar- 

mer's  defeat,  686L 
Wyman,  Seth,  kills  Pauods,315. 
fVfominff  destruction  of^  971. 


Xavibb,  Fbavcis,  an 
ebKSa. 


Y. 


Tabaklaksb,    a   Ghssl    tikki, 

Yaholoochib,  (L1TT1.B  CiapD,) 
417,  479. 

TAHTAHTtJSTAlfAOB,        (GbBAT- 
MOBTAB,)  384. 

KsBMcnsis,    settlemeat    there, 

369. 
JissMMCf,  ronntiy  of,   16;  tbs 

last  of  the  race,  478. 
Taraoyden,  a  Tale  of  the  Wan 

of  KiKO  Philip,  170,  190l 
Yankee,  origin  of  the   name, 

39. 
Fat«M,    country   ft,    16 ;    dtt- 

stroved,  3G5b 
Yeardly,  Sir  George,  Goiv.  of 

Virginia,  360. 
Yeates,  J>,  on  the 

cAasr,  599. 
Yeoman,  LieuL,  u^^,,,.,,  ^.^ 
York,  Me.,  (^jriisifBlsfi,)  4e- 

stroyed,  990,  S99. 

YOTASH,    (YoT5BSH,    icC)     8S9 

Otash. 

YoURGBaT.OF-THB-Tiir«1>BaS, 

639. 
Young,  Dr.,  his  Revenfe,  998L 
YoDRo-Biivo,    a    Smeem   chlsC 

606. 
Younglove,  Dr.,  his  capUiHy, 

579. 


Zeigler,  Serg.,  his  Florida  tghl, 

Zeisberger,  David,  misaioaMy, 

519,556w 
Zinzendorf,  Coant,  a 

ary  to  the  Dalawans,  614. 
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